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CHAPTER I his creatures. A lrberal donative, to conciliate the 
suffrage of the guards, was intrusted for that purpose 
-Reign of Just m.—I.|in the hands of their commander. But these we ighty 


—II. Factions of the circus, and| arguments were treacherously employed by Justin in 

ple—iIll. Trade and manufue-| his own favour; and as no competitor E] 1 
} "NH hie ’ . levation an 
em .—V. Edifices of presumed to appear, the Dacian peasant jcion of his u 
of St. Sophia—Fortifications and } : ' ] * _— 
J St. So : , was invested with the purple, by the Justin I. 


astern 6 -Aholition of the schools of : , 31° 
wie ben ae" R m of the “S“! | unanimous consent of the soldiers, who ‘ rot 
asians , ’ s July iV 

ishipof NM . knew him to be brave and gentle, of the A.D. 527 


7" emperor Just in was. born clergy and pe ple, who believed him to April 1. or Aug 





r the ruins of Sardica, (the m dern ( rt d -.. and of the provin ials, : 
of a secure race” of barba-| who yielded a blind and implicit submission to the 
inhabit ts of a wild and des- | wi i thec ipital. The « lder Justin, as he is distin- 
D , of | guished from another emperor of the same family and 
V bee ely -| name, ‘ended the Byzantine throne at the age of 
\ prep lve r-| sixty-eight years: and, had he been'left to his own 
J n. Vv ‘ rig , every moment of a nine years’ reign must 
é profes | have exposed to his subjects the imprepriety of their 


re u ‘ yment of hus-| choice. His ignorance was similar to that of Theodo- 


On foot, with scanty | ric; and it is remarkable, that in an age not destitute 
cks, the three | of learning, two contemporary monarchs had never 
Cor inopl 1 been instrueted in the knowledge of the alphabet. 


ly 
" . i - 
ind stature, | But the genius of Justin was far inferior to that of the 


Leo. Under thetwo| Gothic king: the expe ce of a soldier had not 

te | t emerged to | qualified him for the government of an empire; and, 
from me dan-| though personally brave, the consciousness of his own 

e! crib- weakness was naturally attended with doubt, distrust, 

wat 5 ert fate of nd ] cal ipprehension,. But the official business 
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4 t ¢ d \ sary deprive him of his life. Thetask A. D. 520—597 
: the « \ I . ; easily accomplished by the charge of a real or ficti- 
! 1 sé resolved 1 ious cons cy; and the judges were informed, as 
sequ us eur ul n of @ iit, that ! was secretly addicted 
Manichewan heresy." Amantius lost his head; 
; three of his companions, the first domestics of the 
| ace, Were punl hed either with death or exile; 
! their unfort te car late for the purple was cast 
1 deep « reon, erwhelmed with stones, and 

j i S tl . with t burial, into the sea 

I n of \ ian was awork of more difficulty 
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4 THE DECLINE AND FALL 


popular by the civil war which he boldly waged 
against Anastasius for the defence of the orthodox 
faith, and after the conclusion of an advantageous 
treaty, he still remained in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople at the head of a formidable and victorious 
army of barbarians. By the frail security of oaths, 
he was tempted to relinquish this advantageous situa- 
tion, and to trust his person within the wall j 





whose inhabitants, particularly the b/ue faction, wer 
artfully incensed against him by the remembrance even 
of his pious hostilities. 'The emperor and his nephew 
embraced him as the faithful and worthy champion of 
the church and state ; and grat 
favourite with the titles of consu 


the seventh month of his consulship, Vitalian was 





stabbed with seventeen wounds at the royal banquet; 
and Justinian, who inherited the spoil, was accused as 
the assassin of a spiritual brother, to whom he had 
recently pledged his faith in the participation of t 
christian mysteries." After the fall of his rival, | 
was promoted, without any claim of military service, 
to the office of master-general of the eastern it 


whom it was his duty to lead into the field a nst the 


public enemy. But, in the pursuit of fame, Justinian 
might have lost his present dominion ov e and 
weakness of his uncle; and, instead of acq ing | 

Scythian or Persian trophies the applause of his coun- 


trymen,' the prudent warrior lieited their fay 


the churches, the circus, and the senate, of Cor t- 
n ple. Tl 
if Justin, who, between the Nestorian and Eutyel 


catholics were attached to the nephew 


1 
I 
‘ 
I 


A 
Pr 
of J . 143.) 
t 
k T s 
See | I I i 
the index to the enth v i f his Annals 
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moment the 
sures of the st 


acclamations might fix in a tumultuoi 
diadem of the east. The ti 





were 
lavished to procure the voices of the senators, and 
their unanimous wish, that he would be pleased to 
his colleacue, was communicated 


r 
to the emperor. But this request, which too clearly 


admonished him of his approaching end, was unwel- 


come tot \é ilous ten per of al ed monarch, desir- 
ol t | the power which he was incapable of 
ext : Justin, holding s purple with both 


his hands, advised them to prefer, since an election 
N otwith- 


ite proceeded to deco- 


was so profitable, some older candidate. 


n with the royal epithet of nodbilisstmus ; 


nd their decree was ratified by the affection or the fears 
f his uncle. Ait some time the languor of mind 
d body, to which he was re ed by an incurable 
wound in his t » Indispe ibly re ired the aid 
f lal LH nm he } d sen- 
d in the esen ed the dia- 

n the he & e} w,. W vas ( lucted 


1 joy peopl | life of Justin 

8 noe I rv l m f t 
et oe } r 3 ¢ | a Ss dear t he 
empire, W h acknowle ed Justiniat 1 the forty- 
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;? but, although he respectfully | tion cannot be applauded as the triumph of female 
laid them at the foot of the throne, the pride of Justi-} virtue. 


Under the reign of Anastasius, the care of 


nian must have been wounded by the praise of a hero,| the wild beasts maintained by the green faction of 


who perpetually eclipses the glory of his inactive | 
sovereign. The conscious dignity of independence 
was subdued by the hopes and. fears of a slave; and 
the secretary of Belisarius laboured for pardon and | 
reward in the six books of the imperial edifices. 
had dexterously chosen a subject of apparent sple n- 
dour, in which he could loudly celebrate the genius, 
the magnificence, and the piety of a prince, who, both 
a conqueror and a legislator, had surpassed the 
pue rile virtues of Themistocles and Cyrus.4 Disap- 
pointment might urge the flatterer to seeret revenge; 
and the first gl: ince of favour might again tempt him 
to suspend and suppress a libel,’ in which the 


as 


Roman | 


| 


Cyrus is degraded into an odious and contemptible 
tyrant, in which both the emperor and his consort 
‘heodora are seriously represented as two demons, | 
who had assumed a human form for the destruction of 
manki Such base inconsistency must doubtless 


sully the reputation, and detract from the credit, of 
Procopiu 


S ° 





| 
He) 


}excellence of her form. 


Constantino rle, was intrusted to Acacius, a native of 
the isle of Cyprus, who, from his employment, was 
surnamed the master of the bears. This honourable 
office was given after his death to another candidate, 
notwithstanding the diligence of his widow, who had 
already provided a husband and a successor. Acacius 
had left three daughters, Comito,* THeopora, and Ana- 
Sstasia, the eldest of whom did not then exceed the age 
of seven years. Ona solemn festival, these helpless 
orphans were sent by their distressed and indignant 
mother, in the garb of suppliants, into the midst of 
the theatre: the green faction received them with con- 
tempt, the blues with compassion ; and this differ- 
ence, which sunk deep into the mind of Theodora, 
was felt long afterwards in the administration of 
the empire. As they improved in age and beauty, 
the three sisters were successively devoted to the 
public and private pleasures of the Byzantine people: 
and Theodora, after following Comito on the stage, in 
the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, was at 
length permitted to exercise her independent talents. 
She neither danced, nor sung, nor played on the flute ; 
her skill was confined to the pantomime arts; she 
excelled in buffoon characters, and as often as the 
comedian swelled her cheeks, and complained with a 
ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that were 
inflicted, the whole theatre of Constantinople resoun- 
ded with laughter and applause. ‘The beauty of The- 
odoraY’ was the subject of more flattering praise, 
and the source of more exquisite delight. Her fea- 
tures were delicate and regular; her complexion, 
though somewhat pale, was tinged with a natural 
colour; every sensation was instantly expressed by 
the vivacity of her eyes; her easy motions displayed 
the graces of a small but elegant figure; and either 
love or adulation might proclaim, that painting and 
poetry were incapable of delineating the matchless 
But this form was degra- 
ded by the facility with which it was exposed to 
the public eye, and prostituted to licentious desire. 
Her venal charms were abandoned to a promiscuous 
crowd of citizens and strangers, of every rank, and 
of every profession: the fortunate lover who had heen 
promised a night of enjoyment, was often driven from 
her bed by a stronger or more wealthy favourite ; and 
when she passed through the streets, her presence was 
avoided by al] who wished to escape either the scan- 
dal or the temptation. ‘The satirical historian has not 
blushed * to describe the naked scenes which Theodo- 


ra was not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre. After 
exhausting the arts of sensual pleasure,” she most 
ungratefully murmured against the parsimony of 


x Ccomito was afterwards married to Sittas duke of Armenia, the 
father, perhaps, at least she might be the mother, of the empress So- 
phia Fond nephews of Theodora may be the sons of Anastasia. (Ale- 


nan, p. 30, 31.) 
y Her statue was raised at Constantinople, on a porphyry column. 


See Procopius, (de Edif. 1. i. c, 11.) who gives her portrait in 

Anecdotes. (c. 10.) Aleman. (p. 47.) produces one from a Mo- 

saic at Ravenna, loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet hand- 
some, 

z A fragment of the Anecdotes, (c, 9.) somewhat too naked, wag 

| suppressed by Alemannus, though extant in the Vatican MS. nor has 

the defect been supplied in the Paris or Venice editions. La Mothe 


; na. (tom. 


yet, after the venom of his malignity had 
been suffered to exhale, the residue of the anecdotes, 
even the most disgraceful facts, some of which had 
heen tenderly hinted in his public history, are estab- 
lished by their internal evidence, or the authentic 
monuments of the times.t From these various ma- 
terials, I shall now proceed to deseribe the reign 
of Justinian, which will deserve and occupy an 
ample space The present chapter will explain the 
Divi of the Glevation and character of Theodora, the 
reign of J factions of the cireus, and the peace- 
ne ful administration of the sovereign of 
the east. Int three succeeding chapters, I shal! 
relate the wars f Justinian which achieved the 
congue st of Africa and Ital ys and I shall follow 
the victories of Belisarius and Narses, without dis- 
g ng the vanity of their triumphs, or the host 
\ f the Persian and Gothie heroes. The series 
of this and the following volume will embrace the 
jurisprudence and theology of the emperor; the con- 
troversies and sects which still divide the oriental 
church; the reformation of the Roman law, which 
is obeye r respected by the nations of modern Eu- 
y* 
I. In the exercise of supreme power, 
, : : 
i viees the first act of Justinian was to divide 
1 it with the woman whom he loved, the 
famous Theodora,” whose strange eleva- 
A ] I ( was printed till 1607, by npenee- 
Bay tom. i 782.) * os 
ris W xecuted by Claude Malt ee of 
[ ] f int m the Louvre press ‘and the Vati 
€a VIS A r, he obtained some supplements His 
t i A ive newer appeared. The Agathias of 
I s ! repri 1 by the Paris editor, with the 
] $ B entura Vulcani earned interpreter. (Huet. 
! 
1s in Pref 7.8. 1. iv. p. 137. Evagrius, L. iv. c. 12. See 
} I 
4 Pra l.l.de Ex S$, Tipe utioues 
j } : l Int se five books, Proc opius 
3 Ww is a rilv sivie, 
I Ss f, (Prafat. ad Anecdot. c. 1, 2. 5.) and 
t i tes are reckoned 1 inth book by Suidas, tom. iii. p.| 
1 K ) rhes nee of Evagrius is a I rob tion, 3a- | 
1) N »1.) s los tthiss ret h ry: it is 
Va i iry nis \ slody.and Ww $ first publish 
< years after his de with the learned, but partial, notes 
iN s A innus. (1 1623.) 
j ‘ ‘ ert ken f Domitian—Anecdot. c.8. | 
I i. 1 { by rival demons—her mar 
r f 1 with a ’ rE 1 nk saw the prince of the} 
da f Jus ‘ i hrot he servants who watch- 
ld a fa ‘ { res ilkine without a head, 
\ N" P s lares his own a s friends’ belief in these 
‘ il stori ( }2.) 
\I ( lera s rliaGr leur 1 Decadence des 
R xx.) ves credit t se an ! s,as connected, I, 
witt kn { the em; and, 2. with the instability of Jus 
4 1 i 
a | life a ’ rs of the empress Theodora, see the | 
An more es] ‘ a .\9, 1O—15. 16, 17. with the 
Jearned of Alemannus—a reference to which is always im- 
a 4 


le Vayer (tom. viii. p. 155.) gave the first hint of this curious and gen- 
uine passage, (Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iv, p. 366.) which he had re- 
ceived a Rome, and It has been since published in the Menagia- 
- p. 254—259.) with a Latin version, 

After ed mention of a narrow girdle, (as none coyld appear stark 
ne a d in the theatre,) Procopius | thus proc eeds: 


avarewToxuese TE tv 


Te Cdaces uTTim exsiTto. Onrss Ss reves x psGug » umspoew 
Tev @idci@y tppearro v, as ae be Muvec, 8 fs THTO WAOETUIVAT MEV’, ty~ 
Wavev Tow eropenriy evGewds mare peiay ever Outros te I have 


heard that a learned prejate, now deceased, was fond of quoting this 
passage in conversation. 

b Theodora surpassed the Crispa of Ausonius, (Epigram Ixxi.) who 
imitated the capitalis luxus of the females of Nola. See Quintilian 
Institut. viii. 6. and Torentius ad Horat. Sermon. 1. i. sat, 2. v. 101.— 
At a memorable supper, thirty slaves waited round the table; ten 
young men feasted with Theodora, Her charity was universal, 

Rit lassata viris, necdum gatjata, recessit. 
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nature :* but her murmurs, her pleasures, and her arts, | edict) was left open for the unhappy females who had 
must be veiled in the obscurity of alearned language. | prostituted their persons on the theatre, and they 
After reigning for some time the delight and contempt | were permitted to contract a legal union with the most 
of the capital, she condescended to accompany Ece-| illustrious of the Romans. This indulgence was 
bolus, a native of Tyre, who had obtained the govern-| speedily followed by the solemn nuptials of Justinian 
ment of the African Pentapolis. But this union was | and Theodora; her dignity was gradually exalted with 
frail and transient: Ecebolus soon rejected an expen-| that of her lover; and, as soon as Justin had invested 
sive or faithless concubine; she was reduced at Alex-| his nephew with the purple, the patriarch of Con- 
andria to extreme distress; and in her laborious re-| 

turn to Constantinople, every city of the east admired | emperor and empress of the east. But the usual hon- 
and enjoyed the fair Cyprian, whose merit appear djours which the severity of Roman manners had 
to justify her descent from the peculiar island of | allowed to the wives of princes, could not satisfy 
Venus. The vague commerce of ‘Theodora, and the| either the ambition of Theodora or the fondness of 
detestable precautions, preserved her from the danger | Justinian. He seated her on the throne as an equal 
which she feared ; yet once, and once only, she be-| and independent colleague in the sovereignty of the 
came a mother. The infant was saved and educated | empire, and an oath of allegiance was imposed on 
in Arabia, by his father, who imparted to him on his| the governors of the provinces in the joint names of 
i Justini in and TI eod: ra.! Th eastern world fell 


stantinople placed the diadem on the heads of the 
I I 















death-bed, that he was the son of anempress. Filled p 
with ambitious hopes, the unsuspecting youth imme-| trate before the genius and fortune of the daughter of 
diately hastened to the palace of Constantinople, and | Acacius. The prostitute who, in the presence of in- 
was admitted to the presence of his mother. As he | numerable spectators, had polluted theatre of C 
Was never more seen, even after the decease of | stantinople, was adored as a queen in the same city, 
Theodora, she deserves the foul imputation of extin-| by grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, victoriot 
guishine with his life a secret so offensive to her im-| generals, and captive monarchs. 
perial virtue. Those who believe that the female mind is totally 

In the most abject state of her for-| depraved by the loss of chastity, will eagerly | 
Bg ee tune and reputation, some vision, ei-| all the invectives of private envy or popular ress 

ther of sleep or of fancy, had whis-| ment, which have dissembled the virtue tT) 
pered to Theodora the pleasing assurance that she | ra, exaggerated her vices, and femned with r 
was destined to become the spouse of a potent mon-|the venal or voluntary sins of t youtht | t 
arch. Conscious of her approaching greatness, she | From a motive of shame, or « pt, e oft 
returned from Paphlagonia to Constantinople; assum-/ clined the servile homag f the t mad ped 
ed, like a skilful actress, a more decent character;| from the odious light of the « 
relieved her poverty by the laudable industry of spin-| greatest part of the year t | and 
ning wool; and affected a life of chastity and soli-| which were pleasantly s« 1 ont sea- 
tude in a small house, which she afterwards changed | Propontis and the Bos; S, Her | 
into a magnificent temple.* Her beauty, assisted by | were devoted to t lent “ ’ ( 
art or accident, soon attracted, captivated, and fixed | of her beauty, the luxury of the | and 
the patrician Justinian, who already reigned with ab-| the long slumber of the eveni nd t Hi 
solute sway under the name of his uncle. Perhaps| secret apartments were occ oil 
she contrived to enhance the value of a gift which she | women and eunuchs, whose int 
had so often lavished on the meanest of mankind:| indulged at the expense f justice; t 
perhaps she inflamed, at first by modest delays, and | trious personages of the state were ¢ 
at last by sensual allurements, the desires of a lover, | dark and sultry antichamber, and when 
who from nature or devotion was addicted to long! tedious attendance, they were admitted 
vigils and abstemious diet. When his first trans-| feet of Theodora, they exp 
ports had subsided, she still maintained the same as-| might suggest, the silent a) n¢ 
cendant over his mind, by the more solid merit of | the capricious levity of a comedian. H 
temper and understanding. Justinian delighted to | avarice to accumulate an imm«¢ , may 
ennoble nrich the object of his affection; the! excused by the apprehension f | 
treasure » east were poured at her fect, and the| which could leave no alter 
nephew of Justin was determined, perhaps by reli-| throne; d fear as well 
gious scruples, to bestow on his concubine the sacred | ate Theodora against two generals, who, « 
and legal character of a wife. But the laws of Rome! malady of the emperor, h 
expressly prohibited the marriage of a senator with| were not disposed to aeq in the ch f t 
any female who had been dishonoured by as rvile | capital. But the rey ch o 
origin or theatrical profession; the empress Lupicina, | to her softest vices, | fi 
or Euphemia, a barbarian of rustic manners, but of | memory of Theodora. Ter 1 
irreproachable virtue, refused to accept a prostitute | and zealously reported, every action, or \ i 
for her niece ; and even Vigilantia, the superstitious | injurious to their royal mistress. W1 
mother of Justinian, though she acknowledged the | aceused were cast into her liar pri 
wit and beauty of Theodora, was seriously apprehen-} ble to the inquiries of ju tice; and it wast 
sive, lest the levity and arrogance of that artful para-| that the torture of the rack, or si e, had been 
mour might corrupt the piety and happiness of her | 
i 


son. These obstacles were removed by the inflexible 


constancy of Justinian. He patiently expected the >} 
death ol ths empre SS 35 he di pl ed the te Ts of his ! ue ! f i 
mother, who sunk under the weight of her affliction magne: 
and a law was promulgated in the name of the empe-|  ¢ I sweai I 
. . . ° iv 
ror Justin, which abolished the ricid jurisprudence of } P : 
: . . { i 
antiquity. A glorious repentance (the words of the] , DINN i 
é ) \ 
cH wi 4 ( ( 
” ; " " " I 
ein x ’ PI ¥ - S! d fora fourt alt n wi } Ww Vv 
s mich r liba 6 to the god of | in 
! Anonyt Antiquitat. C. P. 1. iii. 13%. in Banduri Imperium | TI ; 
Orient. tom. i. p. 48. Ludewig ( 154) arcues sensibly that T) h Her i i | 
ra would not immortalized a brothel; but I apply this fact t 
and rr fen ( stan - 





Cuap. I. 
inflicted in the presence of a female tyrant, insensible 
to the voice of prayer or of pity.' Some of these 
ai appy victims perished in deep unwholesome dun- 
geons, W hile others were permitted, after the loss of 
their limbs, their reason, or their fortune, to appear in | 
the world the living monuments of her vengeance, 
which was commonly extended to the children of 
those whom she had suspected or injured. The sen- 


ator or bishop, whose death or exile Theodora had 
pronounced, was delivered to a trusty messenger, 


and his diligence was quickened by a menace from 
her own mouth. “If you fail in the execution of my 
commands, I swear by him who liveth forever, that 
your skin shall be flayed from your body.’ 

5 If the of Theodora 
been tainted with heresy, her exemplary 
devotion might have atoned, in the opinion of her con- 
temporaries, for pride, avarice, and cruelty. But. if 
she employed her influence to assuage the intolerant 


creed 
Her virtues, 


fury of the emperor, the present age will allow some | 


merit to her religion, and much indulgence to her specu- 
lat The name of Theodora was introduced 
wi honour, in all the pious and charitable 
of Justinian; and the most benevolent 
ms of his reign may be ascribed to the sym- 
pathy of the empress for her less fortunate sisters, 
who had educed or compelled to embrace the 
trade of prostitution. palace, on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus, was converted into a stately 
spacious monastery, and a liberal maintenance 
assigned to five hundred women, who had been col- 
lected from the streets and brothels of Constantinople. 
fe and holy retreat,they were devoted to perpet- 
confinement; and the despair of some, who threw 
themselves headlong into the sea, was lost in the gra- 
titude of penitents, who had been delivered from 
sin and misery by their generous benefactress.™ 


ye errors.’ 
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self; and his laws are attributed to the sage counsels 
of his most revered wife, whom he had received as 
the gift of the deity." Her courage was diaplage d | 
amidst the tumult ¢ f the peop le and the te rrors of the 
court. Her chasti y; from the moment of her union | 
with Justinian, is fe ‘taded on the silence of her impla- 
cable enemies ; and, although the daughter of Aca- 
cius might be satiated with love, yet some applause 
is due to the firmness of a mind which could sacrifice 


pleasure and habit to the stronger sense either of duty 


or of interest. ‘The wishes and prayers of Theodora 

yuld never obtain the blessing of a lawful son, and 
she buried an infant daughter, the sole offspring of 
her marriage.” Notwithstanding this disappointment, 
her dominion was permanent and absolute; she pre- 
served, by art or merit, the affections of Justinian ; and 
their seeming dissensions were always fatal to the 
courtiers who believed them to be sincere. Perhaps 
her health had been impaired by the licentiousness of 
her youth; but it was always ‘delicate, and she was 


directed by her physicians to use the Pythian warm 


baths. In this journey, the empress was followed by 
the Pretorian prefect, the great treasurer, several 
counts and patricians, and a splendid train of four 
thousand attendants; the highways were repaired at 
} 


A mort lar wl 


pping was inflicted o 


n Saturninus, for presum 





ing to say that his wife, a favourite of the empress, had not been 
found arperes. (Anecdot. c. 17.) 
k Perv ntem in sw#cula excoriari te faciam. Anastasius de Vitis 
Pont. R in. in Vigili - 0, 
| Ludewig, p. 161—166. I give him credit for the charitable at- 
Le t, although Ae hath not much ¢ h arity in his temper. 
Compare t Anecdotes (c. 17.) with the Edifices. (1. i. c. 9.) How 
re y y the same fact be stated ! John Malala (tom. ii. p. 174 
1? serves, that on this or a similar occasion, she released and 
girls whom she had putchased from the stews at five au- 
rei a-piece. 
Novel. viii. 1. An allusion to Theodora. Her enemies read the 
name Demonodora, (Aleman, p. 66.) 
St. Sabas refused to pray for a son of Theodora, lest he should 
prove an heretic worse than Anastasius himself, (Cyril in Vit. St. Sa- 
be, apud Aleman. p. 70, 109.) 
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had not! 


and | 
was | 


The} 


prudence of Theodora is celebrated by Justinian him- | 


her approach ; a palace was erected for her reception ; | 
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and as she passed through Bithynia, she distributed 
liberal alms to the churches, the monasteries, and the 
hospitals, that they might implore heaven for the res- 
toration of her health.? At length, in the twenty- 
fourth year of her marriage, and the 


and death, 
twenty-second of her reign, she was A. D. 54a. 
June 11. 


consumed by a cancer; and the irrepa- 

rable loss was deplored by her husband, who, in the 
room of a theatrical prostitute, might have selected 
|the purest and most noble virgin of the east." 

II. A material difference may be 
observed in the games of antiquity: the 
most eminent of the Greeks were actors, 
| the Romans were merely spectators. 


The factions of 
the circus, 


The Olympic 
stadium wits open to wealth, merit, and ambition; 
| and if the candidates could depend on their personal 
skill and activity, they might pursue the footsteps of 
Diomede and Menelaus, and conduct their own hor- 
ses in the rapid career. Ten, twenty, forty chariots, 
were allowed to start at the same instant; a crown of 
leaves was the reward of the victor; and his fame, 


»| with that of his family and country, was chanted in 


lyric strains more durable than monuments of brass 
and marble. But a senator, or even a citizen, con- 
scious of his dignity, would have blushed to expose 
his person or his horses in the circus of Rome. The 
games were exhibited at the expense of the republic, 
the magistrates, or the emperors: but the reins were 
abandoned to servile hands; and if the profits of a fa- 
vourite charioteer anmetiaes exceeded those of an 
advocate, they must be considered as the effects of 
popular extravagance, and the high wages of a dis- 
graceful profession. The race, in its first institution, 
was a simple contest of two chariots, whose drivers 
were distinguished by while and red liveries; two ad- 
ditional co lours, a light green, and acwrulean blue, were 
afterwards introduced ; and, as the races were repeated 
twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contributed in 
the same day to the pomp of thecireus. The four fae- 
| tions soon acquired a legal establishment, and a mysteri- 
ous origin, and their fanciful colours were derived from 
the various appearances of nature in the four seasons 
of the year; the red dog-star of summer, the snows of 
| winter, the deep shades of autumn, and the cheerful 
verdure of the spring. Another interpretation prefer- 
| red the elements to the seasons, and the struggle of 
| the green and blue was supposed to represent the con- 
flict of the earth and sea. Their respective victories 
announced either a plentiful harvest or a prosperous 
navigation, and the hostility of the husbandmen and 





mariners was somewhat less absurd than the blind 
ardour of the Roman people, who devoted their 


lives and fortunes to the colour which they had es- 
poused. Such folly was disdained and indulged by 
the wisest princes; but the names of Caligula, Nero, 


Vitellius, Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, and Elaga- 
balus, were enrolled in the blue or eR 
a . . . . 1 some. 
green factions of the circus: they fre- 
p See John Malala, tom. ii. p.174. Theophanes, p. 158. Procopi- 


us de Edific. 1. v. ¢. 3. 
q Theodora Chalcedonensis synodi inimica canceris plaga toto cor 
pore perfusa vitam prodigiose finivit.¢Victor Tunnunensis in Chron.) 
On such occasions, an orthodox mind is steeled against pity. Als 
mannus (p. 12, 13.) understands the 3x of Theophanes 
as civil language, wh ich does - “ imply either piety or repentance ; 


ee 


¢ EuGinen 







yet two years after her death, Theodora is celebrated by Paul Si 
jlentiarius, (in Proem. v.58 ey 

r As she persecuted the popes, and rejected a council, Baroniug 

} exhausts the names of Eve, Dalila, Herodias, &c.: after which he has 

recourse to his infernal dictionary : civis inferni—alumna demonrm 

| —satanico agilata spiritu—estro percita diabolico, &c. Kc. (A. D. 548, 


No. 24.) 

s Read and feel the 23d book of the Iliad, a living pieture of man 
ners, passions, and the whole form and spirit of the chariot-race. 
West's Dissertation on the Olympic games, (sect. xii-—xvii.) aff 
much curious and authentic information. 

t The four colours, a!bati, russali, prasini, reneti, 
four seasons, according to Cassiodorius, (Var. iii. 51.) who lavishes 
much wit and eloquence on this theatrical mystery. Of these colours, 
the three first may be fairly translated white, red, and green, Vene 
tus is explained by e@ruleus, a word various and vague: it is property 
the sky reflected in the sea; but custom and convenience may allow 
blue as an equivalent. (Robert. Stephan. sub voce. Spence’s Poly- 
metis, p. 228.) 


rds 


represent the 
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quented their stables, applauded their favourites, chas- 
tised their antagonists, and deserved the esteem of the 
populace, by the natural or affected imitation of their 
manners. ‘I'he bloody and tumultuous contest contin- 
ued to disturb the public festivity, till the last age of 
the spectacles of Rome ; and Theodoric, from a mo- 
tive of justice or affection, interposed his authority to 
protect the greens against the violence of a consul 
and a patrician, who were passionately addicted to the 
blue faction of the circus." 

Constantinople adopted the follies, 
though not the virtues, of ancient Rome; 
aud the same factions which had agita- 
ted the circus, raged with redoubled fury 
in the hippodrome. Under the reign of Anastasius, 
this popular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal ; 
and the greens, who had treacherously concealed 
stones and daggers under baskets of fruit, massacred, 
at a solemn festival, three thousand of their blue ad- 
versaries.* From the capital, this pestilence was dif- 
fused into the provinces and cities of the east, and 
the sportive distinction of two colours produced two 


They distract 
Constantinople 
and the east 


strong and irreconcilable factions, which shook the 


foundations of a feeble government.’ The popular 
dissensions, founded on the most serious interest, or 
holy pretence, have scarcely equalled the obstinacy 
of this wanton discord, which invaded the peace of 
families, divided friends and brothers, and tempted 
the female sex, though seldom seen in the circus, to 
espouse the inclinations of their lovers, or to contra- 
dict the wishes of their husbands. Every law, either 
human or divine, was trampled under foot, and as 
long as the party was successful, its deluded followers 
appeared careless of private distress or public calami- 
y- The license, without the freedom, of democracy, 
was revived at Antioch and Constantinople, and the 
support of a faction became necessary to every candi- 
date for civil or ecclesiastical honours. A secret attach- 
ment to the family or sect of Anastasius was imputed 
to the greens; the blues were zealously devoted to 


the cause of orthodoxy and Justinian,” 
Justinian favours 
the blues. . > > 
five years, the disorders of a faction, 
whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, the 
senate, and the capitals of the east. Insolent with 


royal favour, the blues affected to strike terror by a} 


peculiar and barbaric dress, the long hair of the 
Huns, their loose sleeves and ample garments, a lofty 
step, and a sonorous voice. In the day they con- 
cealed their two-edged poniards, but in the night they 
boldly assembled in arms, and in numerous bands, 
prepared for every act of violence and rapine. Their 
adversaries of the green faction, or even inoffensive 
citizens, were stripped and often murdered by these 
nocturnal robbers, and it became dangerous to wear 
any gold buttons or girdles, or to appear at a late 
hour in the streets of a peaceful capital. A daring 
spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to violate the 
safeguard of private houses; and fire was employed 
to facilitate the attack, or to conceal the crimes, of 
these factious rioters. No place was safe or sacred 
from their depredations; to gratify either avarice or 
revenge, they profusely spilt the blood of the inno- 
cent; churches and altars were polluted by atrocious 
murders ; and it was the boast of the assassins, that 





u See Onuphrius Panvinius de Ludis Circensibus, 1. i. c. 10,11; the 
sevente 2nth Annotation on Mascou’s History of the Germans; and 
Aleman. ad c. vii 

x Marcellin.in Chron. p. 47. Instead of the vulgar word renefa, he 
uses the more exquisite terms of carulea and carealis, Baronius 
(A. D. 501, No. 4, 5. 6.) is satisfied that the blues were orthodox; but 
Tillemont is angry at the supposition, and will not allow any mar- 
tyrs in a play-house, (Hist. des Emp. tom, vi. 554.) 

y See Procopius, Persic. |. i. c. 24. In describing the vices of the 
factions and of the government, the public is not more favourable than 
the secret historian, Aleman. (p. 26.) has quoted a fine passage from 
Gregory Nazianzen, which proves the inveteracy of the evil 

z The partiality of Justinian for the blues (Anecuot. c. 7.) is attes- 
ted by Evagrius, (Hist. Eccles, |, iv. c. 32.) John Malala, (tom. ii. p- 
438, 139.) especially for Antioch ; and Theuophanes, (p. 142.) 


and their grateful patron protected, above | 
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their dexterity could always inflict a mortal wound 
| with a single stroke of their dagger. ‘The dissolute 
youth of Constantinople adopted the blue livery of 
disorder; the laws were silent, and the bonds of so- 
ciety were relaxed; creditors were compelled to re- 
|sign their obligations; judges to reverse their sen- 
itence; masters to enfranchise their slaves; fathers 
|to supply the extravagance of their children; noble 
| matrons were prostitute d to the lust of their servants; 
| beautiful boys were torn from the arms of their pa- 
|rents; and wives, unless they preferred a voluntary 
| death, were ravished in the presence of their husbands. 
|The despair of the greens, who were persecuted by 
their enemies, and deserted by the magistrate, assum- 
jed the privilege of defence, perhaps of retaliation ; 
|but those who survived the combat were dragged to 
jexecution, and the umhappy fugitives, escaping to 
|woods and caverns, preyed without mercy on the 
society from whence they were expelled. ‘Those min- 


|isters of justice, who had courage to punish the 
crimes, and to brave the resentment, of the blues, 
|became the victims of their indiscreet zeal: a pra- 


fect of Constantinople fled for refuge to the holy sep- 
ulchre, a count of the east was ignominiously whip- 
ped, and a governor of Cilicia was hanged, by the 
order of Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom 
he had condemned for the murder of his groom, anda 
| daring attack upon his own life.” An aspiring candid 
ate may be tempted to build his greatness on the public 
| confusion, but itis the interest as well as duty of a 


| sovereign to maintain the authority of the laws. The 
| first edict of Justinian, which was often repeated, and 
sometimes executed, announced his firm resolution to 
| Support the innocent, and to chastise the guilty, of 
jevery denomination and colour. Yet the balance of 


justice was still inc'ined in favour of the blue faction, 
by the secret affection, the habits, and the fears of the 
emperor; his equity, after an apparent stri 


gale ’ sub- 


}mitted, without reluctance, to the implacable pas- 
sions of Theod ra, and the empress never f rgot, or 
forgave, the injuries of the comedian. At the acces- 


sion of the younger Justin, the proclamation of equal 
| and rigorous jastice indirectly condemned the partiality 
of the former reigns. ‘* Ye Justinian is no 
|}more! ye greens, he is still alive 
A sedition, which almost laid (¢ 
| stantinople in ashes, was excited by the 
| mutual hatred and momentary reconcilia- \ 
\tion of the two factions. In the fifth 
year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the festival of the 
ides of January : the games were incessantly disturbed 
by the clamorous discontent of the greens : till the twen- 
ty-second race, the emperor maintained his silent 
gravity; at length, yielding to his impatience, 
|condescended to hold, in abrupt sentences, and by 


blues, 


1% 


‘on- Sedition of Con 


| the voice of a crier, the most singular dialogue ® that 
|ever passed between a prince and his subjects. Their 
| first complaints were respectful and modest; they 


| accused the subordinate ministers of oppression, and 
| proclaimed their wishes for the long life and victor 
|of the emperor. ‘“ Be patient and attentive, ye inso- 
} 99 : J 
lent railers!’’ exclaimed Justinian; ** be mute, ye 
Jews, Samaritans, and Manicheans!”” The greens 
still attempted to awaken his compassion. ‘ We 
a A wife (says Procopius) who was seized and almost ravished by 
ja bl at, threw herself into the Bosphorus. The bishops of the se 
ond Syria (Aleman. p, 26.) deplore a si: ar suicide, the guilt or 
glory of female chastity, and name the heroine. 
| b Thedoubtful credit of Pr pius (Anecdot. c. 17.) is supported by 
the less partial Evagrius, who confirms the fact, and specifies the 
jnames. The tragic fate of the prefect of Constantinople is related 
| by John Malala, (tom. ii. p. 139.) 
¢ See John Malala, (tom. ii. p. 147.) yet he owns that Justinian was 
attached to the blues, The seeming discord of the emperor and The 
| odora, is perhaps viewed with too much jealousy and refinement by 
Procopius, (Anecdot. c. 10.) See Aleman. Prefat. p. 6. 


4 This dialogue, which The 
popular language, as well as thé 
| seventh century. 


phanes has preserved, exhibits the 
manners, of Constantinople in the 
Their Greek is mingled with and 





many strang* 


| barbarous words, for which Ducange cannot always find a meaning 


| oF etymology. 
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are poor, we are innocent, we are injured, we dare 


not pass through the streets: a general persecution 
1S exercised against our name and colour. Let us 
die, O emperor! but let us die by your command, 
and for your service !’? But the repetition of partial 
and passionate invectives degraded, in their eyes, 
the majesty of the purple; they renounced allegiance 
to the prince who refused justice to his people ; 
lamented that the father of Justinian had been born: 
and branded his n with the opprobrious names of 


a homicide, an ass, and a perjured tyrant. * Do you 
despise your lives?” cried the indignant monarch ; 
the blues rose with fury from their seats ; their hos- 
tile clamours thundered the hippedrome; and their 
iversaries, deserting the unequal contest, spread 
terror and d spalr thr uch the streets of Constantino- 
ple. At this dangerous moment, seven notorious as- 
ins ol b th facti ys, whi r>h d beet condemned by 
1 prefect, wv eb enstind Veund the te hel ced rds 
tr rted to the pl ice of execution in the subi rb of 
ri four were immediately beheaded; a fifth was 
hanged: but when the same punishment was inflicted 
nt alning two, thet ype broke, the y fell alive to 
the gro 1, the popi lace appl uded their escape, and 
the monks of St. C on, issuing from the neighbour- 
ing cor nt, conveyed them in a boat to the sanctuary 
of the church.¢ As one of these criminals was of the 
blue and the other of the green livery, the two factions 
were eq y provoked by the cruelty of their oppres- 


sor, or the 


ingratitude of their patron; and a short truce 
was concluded till they had delivered their prisoners, 
1 ed eve The palac of the prefect, 
who withstood the {itic torrent, was instantly 
t, his officers and guards were massacred, the pris- 
( were forced open, and freedom was restored to 
t ‘ ld only us for the public destruction 
A military e, which had been despatched to the aid 
{ e ynoistrate, was fiercely encountered by an 
1] le, whose hers and bold s continu- 
: 1 the H li, the wil t barbarians 
in vice of the empire, overturned the priests and 
t wh from a plous motive, had been rash- 
ly to separate the bloody conflict. The tu- 
‘ eX erated by this sacrilege, the people 
! v1 ent iasm in the cause of God; the wo- 
! from the roofs 1 windows, showered stones 
heads of the soldiers, who darted fire-brands 
- 1 the various flames, which had 
( vy the har of citizens and strangers, 
. Vl te trol over the face of the city The 
fl tion involved the cathedral of St. Sophia, the 
ths of Zeuxippus, a part of the palace, from the first 
entrance to the altar of Mars, and the long portico from 
the palace to the forum of Constantine: a large hos- 
pital, with tl sick patients, was ec nsumed ; many 
churche id stately edifices were destroyed, and an 
imense treasure of gold and silver was either melted 
or lost. From such seenes of horror and distress, the 
wise and wealthy citizens escaped over the Bosphorus 
to t Asi side; and during five days Constantino- 
s abandoned to the factions, whose wateh-word, 
NIKA ! af 1 name to this memorable 
dit e 
i ‘ f As long as the factions were divided, 
Just the triumphant blues, and desponding 
creens, appeared to behold with the same indifference 
the « rders of the state. They agreed to censure 
the corrupt management of justice and the finance ; and 
the two responsible ministers, the artful Tribonian, and 
the rapacious John of Cappadocia were loudly arraign- 
ed as the authors of the publie misery. The peaceful 
murmurs of the people would have been disregarded : 
s monastery in Ducange, C. P. Christiana, | 
I : y of Nik 1 nis extracted from Marcellinus 
( { I (Pers 1. icc. %.) John Malala, (tom, ii. 
! +— 31 | +40.) Theophanes, (Chronograp 
p.! p. 61-63.) 
Vot. I1.—B 
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they were heard with respect when the city was in 
flames; the questor, and the prefect, were instantly 
removed, and their offices » «i> filled by two senators 
of blameless integrity. Aft r this popular ec neession, 
Justinian procee ded to the hippo drome to conte ss his 
own errors, and to accept the repentance of his gtate- 
ful subjects ; but they distrusted his assurances, though 
solemnly pronounced in the presence of the holy gos- 
pels ; and the emperor, alarmed by their distrust, re- 
treated with precipitation to the strong trees of the 
palace. The obstinacy of the tumult was now imputed 
to a secret and ambitious conspiracy, and a suspicion 
was entertained that the insurgents, more especially 
the green faction, had been supplied with arms and 
money by Hypatius and Pompey, two patricians, who 
could netther forget with honour, nor remember with 
safety, that 4 y were the nephews of the emperor 
Anastasius. Capriciously trusted, 


disgraced, and par- 


doned, by the jealous levity of the monarch, they had 
appear d as loyal servants before the throne s and, du- 
ring five days of the tumult, they were detained as im 
portant hostages; till at length, the fears of Justinian 


prevailing over his prudence, he viewed the two broth- 


ers in the light of spies, perhaps of and 


" 1<S] 
asSassins, 


sternly commanded them to depart from the palace. 
Aftera fruitless represenation, that obedience might 
lead to involantary treason, they retired to their houses, 


and in the morning of iad sixth d: Ly Hypatius was sur- 


rounded and seized by the pe ipl ,» Who, regardiess of 
his virtuous resistanee, and the tears of his wife, 
transported their favourite to the forum of Constantine, 
and instead of a diadem, plaeed a rich collar on his 


head. af the usurper, who afterwards pleaded the merit 
of his delay, had comp lied with the advice of the sen- 
ate, and t ck the fury of the multitude, their first ir- 


resistible effort might have oppressed or expelled his 
trembling competitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed 
a free commusication with the sea; vessels Jay ready 
at the warden stairs; anda secret resolution was al- 
ready formed, to convey the emperor with his family 
and treasures to a Safe retreat, 


at some distance from 


the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute Firmness of 
whom he raised from the theatre had not Thevdora. 
renounced the timidity, as well as the virtues, of her 
sex. In the midst of a council where Belisarius was 
present, Theodora alone disp sla iye d the spir t of a hero; 


and she alone, 


could 


re 
re 


without apprehending his future hatred, 
save the emperor from the imminent danger, and 
his unworthy fears. “If flight,’? said the consort of 
Justinian, ** were the only means of safety, yet I should 
disdain to fly. Death is the condition of our birth ; but 
they who have reigned should never survive the 
of dignity and dominion. I implore Heaven, that I 
may never be seen, not a day, without my diadem and 
purple; that I may no longer behold the light, when 
I cease to be salut ted with the name of queen. If you 
resolve, O Cesar! to fly, you have treasure $5 behold 
the sea, you have es ; but tremble lest the desire of 
life should expose you to wretched exile and ignomin- 
ious death. For my own part, I adhere to the maxim 
of antiquity, that the throne is a glorious s¢ pulchre.” 
The firmness of a woman restored the courage to delib- 
erate and act, and courage soon discovers the r 
of the most desperate situation. It was an easy and 
decisive measure to revive the animosity of the fac- 
tions; the blues were astonished at their own guilt 
and folly, that a trifling injary should provoke them to 
conspire with their implacable enemies against a gra- 
cious and liberal benefactor; they again ‘he sedition is 
proclaimed the majesty of Justinian, ‘and suppressed. 

the greens with their upstart emperor, were left alone 
in the hippodrome. The fidelity of the guards was 
doubtful ; but the military force of Justinian consisted 
in three thousand veterans, who had been trained to 
valour and discipline in the Persian and Illyrian wars. 
Under the command of Belisariys and Mundus, they 


} 
loss 


sources 
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silently marched in two divisions from the palace, for- 
ced their obscure way through narrow passages, expi- 
ring flames, and falling edifices, and burst open at th 
same moment the two opposite gates of the hippo- 
drome, 
frighted crowd was incapable of resisting on either 
side a firm and recular attack; the blues signalized 
the fury of their repentance ; and it is cx mputed, that 
above thirty thousand persons were slain in the merei- 
less and promisenous carnage of the day. Hypatius was 
dragved from his throne, and conducte d with his brother 

Pi mpey t »y the feet of the emper r; they W npl red his el 

mency ; bu 7 ir crime was manifest, their innocence un- 


1 had been toomuch terrified to for- 








certain, and Justin 





cive. The next mor ning the two ne phe ws of Anastasius, 


j 


with eighteen t//ustrious acco mp! ices, of patrician or 
consular rank, were privately executed by the soldiers ; 
their bodies were thrown into the sea, th ir palaces ra- 
zed, and their fortunes confiscated. The hippe drome 
itself was condemned, during several years, to a 
mournful silence; with the restoration of the games, 
the same disorders revived; and the blue and green 
factions continued to afflict the reign of Justinian, and 
to disturb the tranquillity of the eastern empire.® 

e L111. That empire, after Rome was bar- 
manufacturesof Darous, still embraced the nations whom 
she had conquered beyond the Hadriatie, 
frontiers of Authi« pla and 
Persia. Justinian reigned over sixty-four provinces, 
and nine hundred and thirty-five cities ;" his di 
were blessed by nature with the advantages of soil, 
situation, and climate; and the improvements of hu- 


and as far as the 


Ininions 





man art had been pe pet ially diffused alor gy the coast 
of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Nile , irom 
neient Troy to the Egyptian ag . Abraham,’ had 
been relieved by the well kn 1 plent fk 1 | 
same country, a small and | opulous tra ict, was still ca- 
pable of exportil 
thousand quarters of wheat for the use of Constantinu- 
ple;* and the capital of Justinian was supplied with 
the manufactures of Sidon, fifteen centuries after they 
} 


ov, each as , two hundred and sixty 


id been celebrated in the poems of Homer,' The an- 
nual powers of vegetation, Inst ad of being exhausted 


by two thousand harvests, were renewed and invigo- 


rated by skilful husbandry, rich manure, and seas \- 
ble re pose. The breed of domestic animals was infi- 
nitely multiplied. Plantatio: s, buildings, and the in- 

iments of labour and Juxury, which are more dura- 


ble than the term of human life, were accumulated by 
the care of successive generations. ‘Tradition preserv- 
; 


ed, and experience simplified, the humble practice of 





the arts: society was enrich d by the divison of la- 
bour and the facility of oul harge; and every Roman 
was lodged, clothed, and subsisted, by the industry of 


a thousand hands, ‘The invention of the loom and 
ta iff has been p! usly ascribed to the gods. In eve ry 
age a variety of animal and vegetable productions, hair, 
SKINS, W l, flax, cotton, a d at silk, have been 


inufactured to hide or adorn the human bo- 


ais- 
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whence they had been imported to Troy in Phrygian bottoms 
) ) ’ 


In this narrow space, the disorderly and af-| 


improve the labours of 
those colours™ which i 
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ithe freedom of 
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deep purple® which the 
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I need explain that s#/A? Is original 
the bowels of a caterpillar, and that it 
composes the golden tomb from whence 
a worm emerges in the form ofa butterfly. 
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for twelve are of gold: but the supply increased 
with the demand and the pric e diminished with the 
supply. If accide nt or mpage sometimes raised | 
the value even above the standard of Aurelian, the 
manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus were sometimes 
compelled, by the operation of the same causes, to| 
content themselves with a ninth part of that extrava- 
ratet A law was thought necessary to discrimi- | 
the dre of comedians from that of senators ; 
ind of the silk exported from its native country the far 
rreater part was consumed by the subjects of Justinian. 
They were 
fish of the 


sea: the tine 


wt 
van 


nate 38 


till more intimately acquainted with a shell- | 
Mediterranean, surnamed the silk-worm of 
wool or hair by which the mother- 
to the rock, is now manufactured 
for curiosity rather than use ; and a robe obtained from 
the same singular materials, was the gift of the Roman 
emperor to the satraps of Armenia.* 

A valuable merchandise of small bulk 


‘ , 
Ve 


; . le 
( f-pearl allixes itself 


tre China by is capable of defraying the expence of 
. oe land-carriage ; and the caravans travers- | 
ed the whole latitude of Asia in two hundred and forty- 
t e days from the Chinese ocean to the sea coast of | 
Syria. Silk was immediately delivered to the Romans 
by the Persian merchants,* who frequented the fairs of 
Armenia and Nisibis: but this trade, which in the in- 
tervals of truce was oppressed by avarice and jealonsy, | 
ly interrupted by the long wars of the rival | 
nonarchies. ‘The great king might proudly number| 
Sogdiana, and even Serica, among the pre vinees of 


his empire ; but his real dominion was bounded by the} s 
Oxus, and his intercourse with the Sogdoites, 
beyond the river, depended on the pleasure of their 


| 
conquerors, the white Huns and the Turks, who suc- 
| ’ 


useful 


AN EMPIRE. 


|of their navigation might extend from the isles of 


il 


| dangers of the desert were found less intolerable than 


toil, hunger, and the loss of time ; the attempt was sel- 
dom renew ed, and the only European who has _ passed 
that unfrequented way, applauds his own diligence, 
| that, in nine months after his departure from Pekin, he 
| reached the mouth of the Indus. ‘The ocean, however, 
was open to the free communication of mankind. From 
the great river to the tropic of Cancer, the provinces of 
China were subdued and civilized by the empe rors of 
the north; they were filled about the time of the chris- 


| tian era with cities and men, malberry trees and their 


precious inhabitants; and if the Chinese, with the 
knowledge of the compass, had possessed the genius of 
the Greeks or Pheenicians, the y might have spread their 
discoveries over the southern hemisphe re. Iam not 
qualified to examine, and I am not disposed to believe, 
their distant voyages to the Persian gulf, or the Cape 
of Good Hope: but their ancestors might equal the 
labours and success of the present race, and the sphere 
Ja- 
pan to the straits of Malacca, pillar rs, if we may 
apply that name, of an Oriental He rcules.* Without 
losing sight of land, they might sail along the coast to 
the extreme promontory of Ac hin, which is annually 
visited by ten or twelve ships laden with the produe- 
tions, the m and even the artifice rs, of Chi- 
na; the island of Sumatra and the opposite peninsula, 
are faintly delineated” as the regions of gold and sil- 
ver; and the trading cities named in the geography 
of Ptole my, may indicate, that this wealth was not 
solely derived from the mines. The direct interval 
between Sumatra and Ceylon is about three hundred 
league 3 the Chinese and Indian navigators were con- 
ducted 


the 


anufactures, 


by the flight of birds and periodical winds, and 

the ocean ae be securely traversed in square built 
c it 

shit whi h, instead of iron, were sewed together 

with the strong thread of the cocoa-nut. Cey] n, Se- 

r ndib, or Taprobana, was divide d betwe en «wo hose 

j princes; one of whom possessed the mountains, 





the elephants, and the luminous », and the 


other e1 joye d the more solid riche 








try, foreign trade and the capacious harbour of ‘Trin- 
quemale, which received and dismissed fleets of tl 
east and west. In this hospitable isle, at an equal 
distance (as it was computed) from their respectiv: 
countries, the silk merchants of ( ina, who |} 1 col 
lected in their voyages aloes, cloves, g 1 Sal 
dal Ww d, maintained a fre e al 1 ge commerce 
with the inhabitants of the Ps r! subjects 
of the great king exalted, without a rival, his power 
and magnificence; and the Roman, who confounded 
their vanity by comparing his paltry coin with a gold 
medal of the « *mperor Anastasius, had sailed to Cey- 
|lon, in an ASthiopian ship, as a warts passenger. 

As silk became of indispensable use, — 
the emperor Justinian saw, with concern, silk-worms into 





essively reigned over that daitelons people. Yet 
” . | 
the most savage dominion has not ¢ xtirpated the seeds 
of agriculture and commerce, in a region which is cel- 
ebrated as one of the four wardens of Asia; the cities 
f Samareand and Bochara are advantageously seated 
for the exchange of its vari productions ; and their 
erchants purchased from the Chinese’ the raw or 
! factured silk which they transported into Persia 
for the use of the Roman empire. In the vain capital 
f China, the Sogdian caravans were entertained as 
the suppliant embassies of tributary kingdoms, and if | 
they returned in safety the bold adventure was reward- 
with exorbita iin. But the difficult and perilous 
1 from Samareand to the first town of NShensi, 
‘ not be performed in less than sixt y, eighty, or one 
ed days: assoonas they had passed the Jazartes 
y entered the desert; and the wandering hordes, un-| 
3s they are restrained by armies and garrisons, have al- | 
ys considered the citizen and the traveller as the ob- | 
cts of lawful rapine. ‘To escape the Tartar robbers, 
the ty s of Persia, the silk caravans explored a 
re southern road; they traversed the mountains of | 
ee ot 1 ' : : Gree 
Vhibet, « led the streams of the Ganges or the] that the Persians had occupied by land 
l ; | patiently expected in the port of Guzerat| and sea the monopoly of this important si 1p ply, and 
M , the annual fleets of the west. But the| that the wealth of his subjects was continually drained 
| by a nation of enemies and idolaters. An active goy- 
\ A unc. 4 Hist. August. p.224. See | —— - 
H A rand Plinian. r ut. in Solinum,| wise Hanway’s Travels, (vol. i. 7 45—357.) A 1 
i I AY e of Pr ) te a partial and | through Thibet has been lately ¢ ed by the Ex s 
. +} ail} +t} { Justinian l of Ret 1 “2 r 
I I l é are f a For the Chinese navigation to M an and Aci 
S Ss Corsica, and Minorca; and a pair of loves of | Ceylon, s Renaudot, (on the two Ma tan Tr ile il 
Benedict XI\ 13-17. 141—157.) Dampier, (vol. ii. p. 136.) the Hist. P 
| | m ] 17. Me des deux Indes, (tom. i p- 98. ind the Hist. G erales y 
I 107. Of the P 1 or Persian empit p. 201.) - 
{ (in & s Pa < »&. in Huds G The knowledge, or her ora I I 
red tl { und A anus Ma Arrian, Marcian, ¢ ff the ntries s tot ¢ { 
af rated the provinces. f ¥y illustrated by D’Anv (Ant apl 
; fund lifferent ‘ iy p. 161198.) O 
{ lt - ! tin ai ‘ aa noauest, at } < ‘ } lustra ex 
{ i l'a Ss, part 1 } f Major R an ex i 
) f } r ul progress of th iries with the same itical k ¥ geand saca vy 
exte f the narchy, till the christian | ceed, and may surpass, the first of modern geograj; 
il 2 1 a curious eve, the connexions of the ¢ The Taprebane of Pliny, ( 24.) Solinus, « jand Sa 
s of the wes t these connexions are | Plinianw Exercitat, (p. 781, 782.) and most of the an 5 : 
ure; nor did the Romans entertain a suspicion | confound the islands of Ceylon and S alr ‘ 
S sor Sing possessed an em pire not inferior to their own. | ed by Cosmas Indicopleustes ; yet even 
rl f { 1a to Persia and H ndostan may be investi- | exa rated its dimens H i 1 on I { 
1 t sof Hackluytand Thevenot, (t unbassadors | nese trade is rare an‘ rious, (1. ii. p. 138. lL. xi.up. GU7, BOS, € 
Ss »A y Jenkinson, the Pere Gr er,&c. S like 
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ernment would have restored the trade of Egypt and | 
the navigation of the Red sea, which had decayed | 
with the prosperity of the empire ; and the Rotman ves- | 
sels might have sailed, for the purchase of silk, to the 
ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even of Cnina. Jus- 
tinian embraced a more humble expedient, and solicit- 
ed the aid of his christian allics, the A®thiopians of 

Abyssinia, who had recently acquired the arts of navi- 
gation, the spirit of trade, and the sea-port of Adulis,? 
still decorated with the trophies of a Grecian eonquer- 
or. Along the African coast, they penetrated to th 

equatur in search of gold, emeralds, and aromatics ; 
but they wisely declined an unequal competition, in 
which they must be always prevented by the vicinity 


of the Persians to the markets of India; and the em- 
| 


mitted to the disappointment, ull his wish 
were gratified by unexpected event. The G 


peror si 


had preached to the Indians: a bishop é \ 
verned the christians of St. Thomas on the pepp« 
coast of Malabar; a church was planted in Ceylon, 
e missionaries pursued the footsteps of com- 
merce to the extremities of Asia. Two Persian monks 
had long resided in China, perhaps in the royal city of 
Nankin, the seat of a monarch addicted to foreign s 
perstitions, and who actually received an embassy 
from the isle of Ceylon. Amidst their pious occupa 


tions, they viewed with a curious eye the coinmon dress 
of the Chinese, the manufactures of silk, and the my- 


riads of silk-worms, whose education (either on trees 


orinh ses) had once been considered as the labour 
of queer They soon discovered that it w iS Imprac- 
ticable to transport the short-lived insect, but that In 
the eggs a numer us progeny wight be pre rved and 


multiplied in a distant climate. Religion or inter 


had more power over the Persian monks than the love 
f their country : after a long journey, they arrived 

( stantinople, imparted their projeet to the emperor, 
il were li erally encouraged by the gifts and promis- 

es of Justinian. ‘To the historians of that prince, a 

campaign at the foot of mount Caucasus has seemed 


more deserving of a minute relation than the labours 


mnaries of commerce, who again enteres 





jealous peo} le by concealing the 


mina hollow cane, 1 returner 


1 triumph with the spoils of the east. Under thei 
direction, the egos were hatched at the proper seasor 
by the artificial heat of dung ; the worms were fed 
with mulberry leaves; they lived and laboured ina 
boreion ¢ nate; a sufficient number of butts $s was 
s ed to p agate tI race, and trees were plantes { 
Su] vy t of the rising veneral Io x- 
I i ‘ ir n corrected the errors of a new 
Sogdoite ambassadors acknowledged, 

t ce ’ i that the Romans were not in- 
terior to 1 f China in the education of the 


nufactures of silk. in which both 


ue ple have been surpassed 


fim Europe 1 am not insensible of the 
é ts of elegant luxury; yetI reflect with some pain, 
in rters of silk had introduced the art of 
9 y pr ictised by the Chinese, the come- 
air {™M i the er ( of Li \ 
been ted in the ti f the sixth cen- 
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Cuap. I, 
tury. <A larger view of the globe might at least have 
promoted the improvement of speculative science, but 
the christian geography was forcibly extracted from 
texts of Scr pture, and the study of nature was the 


surest symptom of an unbelieving mind. ‘The ortho- 
dox faith ¢ fined the h itable world to or emperate 
zone, and repre ented the « th ¢ oblos + rface, 
four hundred days’ journey in length, two hundred 
breadth, encompassed by the ocean, and cove vy the 
solid erystal of the firmament. 
1V. The subjects of Justinian were 
dissatisfied with the times, and with the f 
rovernume . Kur pe wa ver-run b the |} b rians, 
and A ia by | it nk \ | f the 
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has been justly accused by the voice of the people and | grievous and arbitrary exaction, which exceeded, per- 


of posterity: but public discontent is credulous ; pri-| 


vate malice is bold; and a lover of truth will peruse 
with a suspicious eye the instructive anecdotes of Pro- 
copius. ‘The secret historian represents only the vices 
of Justinian, and those vices are darkened by his ma- 
levolent pencil. Ambiguous actions are imputed to 
the worst motives: error is confounded with guilt, ac- 
cident with design, and laws with abuses: the partial 
injustice of a moment is dexterously applied as the 
general maxim of a reign of thirty-two years: the em- 
peror alone is made responsible for the faults of his of- 
ficers, the disorders of the times, and the corruption of 
his subjects ; and even the calamities of naiure, plagues, 
earthquakes and inundations, are imputed to the prinee 
of the demons, who had mischievously assuined the 
form of Justinian.? 
After this precaution, I shall briefly relate the anec- 
dotes of avarice and rapine, under the following heads. 
Pernicious —I. Justinian was so profuse that he 
savings could not be liberal. ‘The civil and mil- 
itary officers, when they were admitted into the service 
of the palace, obtained an humble station and a mode- 
rate stipend ; they ascended by seniority to a station 
of affluence and repose ; the annual pensions, of which 
the most honourable class was abolished by Justinian, 
amounted to four hundred thousand pounds: and this 
domestic economy was deplored by the venal or indi- 
gent courtiers as the last outrage on the maje sty of the 
empire. ‘The posts, the salaries of physicians, and 
the nocturnal illuminations, were objects of more gen- 
eral concern; and the cities might justly complain, 
that he usurped the municipal revenues which had 
been appropriated to these useful institutions. Even 
the soldiers were Injured; and such was the decay of 
military spirit, that they were injured with impunity. 
‘The emperor refused, at the return of each fifth year, 
the customary donative of five pieces of gold, reduced 
his veterans to beg their bread, and suffered unpaid ar- 
mies to melt away in the wars of Italy and Persia. 
Il. The humanity of his predecessors 
had always remitted, in some auspicious 
circumstance of their reign, the arrears of the public 
tribute ; and they dexterously assumed the merit of re- 
signing those claims which it was impracticable to 
enforce. ‘* Justinian, in the space of thirty-two years, 
has never granted a similar indulgence; and many of 
his subjects have renounced the possession of those 
Jands whose value is insufficient to satisfy the demands 
the treasury. ‘To the cities which had suffered by 
hostile inroads, Anastasius promised a general exemp- 
tion of years: the provinces of Justinian have 
been ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the Huns 
and Sclavonians; but his vain and ridiculous dispen- 
sation of a single year has been confined to those pla- 
ces which were actually taken by the enemy.”? Such 
is the language of the secret historian, who expressly 
denies that any indulgence was granted to Palestine 
after the revolt of the Samaritans; a false and odious 
charge, confuted by the authentic record, which attests 
a relief of thirteen centenaries of gold (fifty-two thou- 
sand pounds) obtained for that desolate province by the 
of St. Sabas.4 ILI. Procopius has not 
condescended to explain the system of taxation, which 
fell like a hail-storm upon the land, like a devouring 
pe inhabitants: but we should become 
the accomplices of his malignity, if we imputed to 
Justinian alone the ancient though rigorous principle, 
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intercession 


stilence on its 


that a whole district should be condemned to sustain | 


the partial loss of the persons or property of individu- 


Taxes als. The .nona, or supply of corn for 

the use of the army and capital, was a 

p The Anecdotes (c. 11—I4. 18. 20—30.) supply many facts and 
more ¢ plaints, 

q One to Scythopolis, capital of the second Palestine, and twelve 

for the rest of the province. Aleman. (p. 59.) honestly produces this 

from a M fe of St. Sabas, by his d le Cyril, in the Vatican 


rary. and since published by ( 


haps in a tenfold proportion, the ability of the farmer; 
and his distress was aggravated by the partial injus- 
tice of weights and measures, and the expense and 
labour of distant varriage. In a time of scarcity, an 
extraordinary requisition was made to the adjacent 
provinces of Thrace, Bithynia, and Phrygia; but the 
proprietors, after a wearisome journey and a perilous 
navigation, received so inadequate a compensation, that 
they would have chosen the alternative of delivering 
both the corn and price at the doors of their granaries. 
These precautions might indicate a tender solicitude for 


| the welfare of the capital; yet Constantinople did not 


escape the rapacious despotism of Justinian. ‘Till his 
reign, the straits of the Bosphorus and Hellespont were 
open to the freedom of trade, and nothing was pro- 
hibited except the exportation of arms for the service 
of the barbarians. At each of these gates of the city, 
a pretor was Stationed, the minister of imperial avarice; 
heavy customs were imposed on the vessels and their 
merchandise; the oppression was retaliated on the 
helpless consumer; the poor were afflicted by the arti- 
ficial scarcity, and exorbitant price, of the market; 
and a people accustomed to depend on the liberality 
of their prince, might sometimes complain of the de- 
ficiency of water and bread.’ ‘The aertal tribute, with- 
out a name, a law, or a definite object, was an annual 
giftof one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, which 
the emperor accepted from his pretorian prefect ; and 
the means of payment were abandoned to the discretion 
of that powerful magistrate. 1V. Even 
such a tax was less intolerable than the 
privilege of monopolies, which checked the fair com- 
petition of industry, and, for the sake of a small and 


Monopolies 


| dishonest gain, imposed an arbitrary burthen on the 


wants and luxury of the subject. ‘* As soon (I tran- 
scribe the anecdotes) as the exclusive sale of silk was 
usurped by the imperial treasurer, a whole people, the 
manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus, was reduced to 
extreme misery, and either perished with hunger, or 
fled to the hostile dominions of Persia.” A province 
might suffer by the decay of its manufactures, but in 
this example of silk, Procopius has partially over- 
looked the inestimable and lasting benefit which the 
empire received from the curiosity of Justintan. His 
addition of one seventh to the ordinary price of copper- 
money may be interpreted with the same candour; and 
the alteration, which might be wise, appears to have 
been innocent; since he neither alloyed the purity, nor 
enhanced the value, of the gold coin,’ the legal measure 
of public and private payments. V. The 
ample jurisdiction required by the farmers 
of the revenue to accomplish their engagements, might 
be placed in an odious light, as if they had purchased 
from the emperor the lives and fortunes of their fellow- 
citizens. And amore direct sale of honours and offi- 
ces was transacted in the palace, with the permission, 
or at least with the connivance of Justinian and Theo- 
dora. The claims of merit, even those of favour, were 
disregarded, and it was almost reasonable to expect, 
that the bold adventurer, who had undertaken the trade 
of a magistrate, should find a rich compensation for 
infamy, labour, danger, the debts which he had con- 
tracted, and the heavy interest which he paid. A 
sense of the disgrace and mischief of this venal prac- 
tice, at length awakened the slumbering virtue of 
Justinian; and he attempted, by the sanction of oaths‘ 


Venality. 


— 


t John Malala (tom. ii 222.) mentions the want of bread, and 
Zonaras (1. xiv. p. 63.) the leaden pipes, which Justinian, or his ser- 
vants, stole from the aqueducts, 

s For an aureus, one sixth of an ounce of gold, instead of 210, he 
gave no more than [80 folles, or ounces of copper. A disproportion 
of the mint, below the market price, must have soon produced a scar- 
city of small money. In England, free/re pence in copper would sell 
for no more than seren pence. (Smith’s Inquiry into the wealth of 


Nations, vol. i. p. 49.) For Justinian’s gold coin, see Evagrius, (1. iv. 
c. 30.) . 

t The oath is conceived in the most formidable words. (Novell? 
viii, tit. 3.) The defaulters imprecate on themselves, quicquid, hw 





14 THE DECLIN 
and pena!ties, to guard the integrity of his government: | 
but at the end of a year of perjury, his rigorous edict 
was suspended, and corruption licentiously abused her 
triumph over the impotence of the laws. 
VI. The testament of Eulalius, count 
of the domestics, declared the emperor his sole heir, 
on condition, however, that he should 
debts and legacies, allow to his three daug 
cent maintenance, and bestow each of them in marriage, | 
with a portion of ten pounds of gold. But the splendid 
fortune of Eulalius had been consumed by fire ; and | 
the inventory of his goods did not exceed the trifling | 
sum of five hundred and sixty-four pieces of gold. A 
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1: 1 . 
aischarge his 


hters a de- 


similar instance, in Grecian history, admonished the 
emperor of the honourable part prescribed for his 
imitation. He checked the selfish murmurs of the 


. i 
lis- 


treasury, applauded the confidence of his friend, « 
charged the legacies and debts, educated the three 
virgins under the eye of the empress Theod 

doubled the marriage portion which had satisfied the | 
tenderness of their father." The humanity of a prince | 
(for princes cannot be us) to 
praise ; yet even in this act of virtue we may discover 
the inveterate custom of supplanting the legal or natu- 
ral heirs, which Procopius imputes to the reign of Jus- 
tinian. His supported by eminent 1 

and scandalous examples; neither widows nor orphans 
were spared ; and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or 
supposing, testaments, was beneficially practised by 
the agents of the palace. ‘This base and mischievou 
tyranny invades the security of private life; and the 
monarch who has indulged an appetite for gain will 
soon be tempted to anticipate the moment of succession, 
to interpret wealth an evidence of guilt, and to proceed, 
from the claim of inheritance, to the power of confisca- 
tion. VII. 
may be permitted to name the conversion of pagan or 


ra, and 


¢ 
\ 


cener is entitled some 


1 
charge 18 it ime 


Ss 


. . : ’ | 
Among the forms of rapine, a philost phe r |} 


heretical riches to the use of the faithful; but in the | 
time of Justinian this holy plunder was condemned by 
the sectaries alone, who became the victims of his or- 
thodox avarice.* 
The ministers of Dishonour might be ultimately reflec- 
Justinian. ted on the character of Justinian; bi 


much of the guilt, and still more of the profit, was in 


tercepted by the ministers, who were seldom promoted 
for their virtues, and not always selected for thei 
talents.’ ‘he merits of Tribonian the questor will 
hereafter be weighed in the reformation of the Roman 
law; but the economy of the east was subordinate to 
the pretorian prefect, and Procopius has justified h 

anecdotes by the portrait which he exposes in his pub- 


lic history, of the notorious vices of John of Cappado- 


John of Cappa- cia.” His kuowledge was not borrowed 


docia. from the schools,* and his style was 
scarcely legible; but he excelled in the pows f na- 


wisestc 


tive genius, to suggest the wunsels, 
expe dients in the most de sper tuations. ! 
ruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of his un- 
derstanding. Although he was suspected of m 
and pagan superstition, he appeared insensible to the 
fear of God or the reproaches of man; and his aspiring 


fortune was raised on the death of thousands, the 
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poverty of millions, the ruin of cities, and the desola- 
! lorum arma : urt of Judas, the leprosy of 
G e tre r of ( », & or 
A sin ir or more er ‘ frie s . I 
1 ( ] 2 
story | I 
ten f 
x John Malala, t J 103 
vy One of these, Ana 2 
idgment! The complaints and cla irs of 1 people in A ias 
(1. Ve p. 146, 147 ) ar just an ech f the anecdot The aliena 
pecunia re lend 1 Cori § (i. li. 1, &c.) is not v y hon able 
to Justinian’s momory 
z See the history and character of John of Cap; rin P i 
s. (Persic. l. i. c. 24, 25.1. ii. ¢. 30. Vandal. 1. i. c. 13 A t. 
c. 2.17.22.) The agree: tof the history and ane Les is a mortal 
wound t e rej i prefect. 
a Ov yup a) amie ome rs 
para, wns Tata Kane ypxysi—a forcible ex; jon. 
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tion of provinces. From the dawn of light to the mo- 
ment of dinner, he assiduously laboured to « nrich } 
master and himself at the expense of the Romanw 1: 
the remainder of the day was spent in sensual and ob- 
scene pleasures, and the silent hours f the nigl t we 
interrupted by the perpetual dread of the justice of an 
assassin His abilities, perhaps his vices, recommen- 
| ded him to the lasting friendship of Justini - the 
}emperor yielded with reluctance to the fury of th 
people ; his victory was di yed by the immed 
restoration of thelr enemy; 1 they felt above ten 
years, under his oppressive idministrat that he was 
| stimulated by revenge, rather than i ructed by 1 . 
|fortune. ‘Their murmurs served only to fortify th 
resolution of Justinian; but the prefect, in the inso- 
lence of favour, prov ked the 1 ntment of Theod . 
| disdained a power before which every kr Wi t. 
nd attempted to sow the seed f discord | veen the 
emperor d his beloved ec rt Kven Theodora 
herself was constrained to « emble, t { 
ible moment, and by an ; ful cor I y to 
John of Cappadocia the accomplics . 
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his pe } ] rs but those tately structures appe ared to 
ynnounce the pri bperity of the « (opie, ¢ and actually 
displayed the skill of their architects. Both the theory 
cal practice of the arts which depend on mathematical 


and mechanical power were cultivated under 

f the emperors ; the fame of Archimedes 
as rivalled by Pr and Anthemius; and if their 
been reé by intelligent Spectators, they 
e the speculations, instead of exciting 
A tradition has prevailed, 
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1 
stratagems are darkly represented by the ignorance of 
Agathias. In a lower room, Anthemius arranged 
several vessels or caldrons of water, each of them co- 
vered by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which 
rose to a narrow top, and was artificially conveyed 
among the joists and rafters of the adjacent building. 
A fire was kindled beneath the caldron; the steam of 
the boiling water ascended through the tubes; the 
house was shaken by the efforts of imprisoned air, and 
its trembling inhabitants might wonder that the city 

















that the Roman fleet was reduced to ashes in the port| was unconscious of the earthquake which they had 
of Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Archimedes ;*| felt. At another time, the friends of Zeno, as they sat 
and it is asserted that a similar expedient was em-| at table, were dazzled by the intolerable light which 
ploy iby Py destroy the Gothic vessels in the! flashed in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of An- 
harbour of Consta ople, and to protect his benefae- | themius ; the y were astonished by the noise which he 
tor Anastasius inst the bold enterprise of Vitalian.¢ r | Sones from a collision of certain minute and sono- 
A m e was fixed on the walls of the city, consist-| rous particles; and the orator declared in tragic style 
ing of an hexagon mirror of polished brass, with many| to the senate, that a mere mortal must yield to the 
em | movable polygons to receive and reflect} power of an antagonist, who shook the earth with the 
the rays of the me n ; and a consuming flame | trident of Neptune, and imitated the thunder and 
was darted, to the distance, perhaps, of two hundred | lightning of Jove himself. ‘The genius of Anthemius 
feet. The truth of the two extraordinary facts is! and his colleague Isidore the Milesian, was excited 
invalidated by the silence of the t authentie histo-| and employed by a prince, whose taste for architecture 
ians; and { no-glasses was never —— had degenerated into a mischievousand costly passion. 
in the « ( of places.£ Yet the admirable| His favourite architects submitted their designs and 
experiments of a French philosopher® have demon-/ difficulties to Justinian, and discreetly confessed how 
ed the possibility of such a mirror; and, since itis} much their laborious meditations were surpassed by 
e, lam mor | 1 to attribute the artto the| the intuitive knowledge or celestial inspiration of an 
J sat i tiquity, than to give the| emperor, whose views were always directed to the 
merit of the fiction to the idle “hae y of a monk or a| benefit of his people, the glory of his reign, and the 
i Ac ng to another story, Proelus applic d salvation of his soul.*® 
‘ | ‘ z ¥ . 1 . i 'l™, . - « > > . Sas ve. + 
ir to the « ction of the Gothic fleet ; ' in al Phe principal church, which Was Foundation of 
i rn ; name of phur is instantly | dedicated by the founder of Constan- the church of 
( ected with the suspicion of gunpowder, and that| tinople to Saint Sophia, or the eternal 5‘ Sophia. 
picion is propagated by the seeret arts of his disci-| wisdom, had been twice destroyed by fire; after the 
i Ant § \ citizen of Trallas in Asia had five | exile of John Chrysostom, and during the Wika of the 
vere all distinguished in their respective| blue and green factions. No sooner did the tumult 
by merit and succes Olympius excelled | subside, than the christian populace deplored their 
in t wledge and practice of the Roman jurispru-| sacrilegious rashness ; but they might have rejoiced in 
den Dios s and Alexander became learned | the calamity, had they foreseen the glory of the new 
physicians; but the skill of the former was exercised | temple, which at the end of forty days was strenuously 
for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, while his more | undertaken by the piety of Justinian The ruins were 
imbitiou er acquired wealth and reputation at} cleared away, amore spacious plan was described, and 
Rome. ‘The fame of Metrodorus the grammarian, and | as it require d the consent of some proprietors of ground, 
of An mathematician and architect, reached | they obtained the most exorbitant terms from the 
the « rf emperor Justinian, who invited them to | eager desires and timorous conscience of the monarch. 
Const pl i while the one instructed the rising | Anthemius formed the design, and his genius directed 
neration i e schools ot eloquence, the other filled | the hands, of ten thousand workmen, whose payment 
ihe capital and provinces with more lasting monuments | in pieces of fine silver was never delayed beyond the 
of his a In a trifling dispute relative to = walls | evening. The emperor himself, clad in a linen tunie, 
or windows of their contiguous houses, he had been | surveyed each day their rapid progress, and encouraged 
vanquished by the eloquence of his neigh es r Zeno; | their diligence by his familiarity, his zeal, and his re- 
but t rator was defeated in his turn by the mas-| wards. The new cathedral of St. Sophia was conse- 
ter of n i , wh malicious, though harmless | crated by the patriarch, five years, eleven months, and 
| - - - . y . . . - 
: 7 —__—— | ten days from the first foundation ; and in the midst of 
This hinted by Lucian (in Hippia, ¢.2.)and Galen the solemn festival, Justinian exclaimed with devout 
I ‘ i. 1. edit. Basil.) in second | yanity, ** Glory be to God, who hath thought me wor- 
\ yea rw s, it is pos y aflirmed by | . : : ; 
. *Dinn Cossies, « (Chy.| thy to accomplish so great a work ; I have vanquished 
119, & Eusta lliad. J ) liast of} thee, O Solomon!’™ But the pride of the Roman 
1 | ( 4 i. J ul, | 
- | — — — _ - _ a on 
[ j - | 
| k See Procopius, (de Edificiis, l. i. c. 1,2. lL. ii.¢.3.) He relatesa 
7 ( ) \ Aan nee of dreams which supposes some fraud in Justinian or bis 
| I Phey both saw, in a vision, the same plan for stopping an 
e I s s, which he | inundat t Dara. A stone-q y near Jerusalem was revealed to 
~ | eyes itt ’ ttise | the emperor: (1. v. c. 6.) an angel was tricked into the perpetual 
Tha * : has been | tody of St. Sophia. (Anonym. de Antiq. C. P. 1. iv. p. 70 
sh insia strated, by M. Dup Ls lar} 1 Among the crowd of ancients and moderns who have celebrated 
\ l itician, (M l’Academie deg I riptions, | the edifice of St. Sophia, I shall distinguish and follow, 1. Four origi- 
, 1.) | nal spectators and historians: Procopius, (de Edific. lL. i. c. 1.) Aga- 
l Sy is v fP 8, Plutarch, | thias, (1. v. p. 152, 153.) Paul Silentiarius, (in a poem of 1026 hexame- 
] s {f Consta V at of Ma sand all ers, ad calcem Annw Comnem. Alexiad.) and Evagrius (1. iv. c. 31.) 
six 2. Two } lary Greeks of a later period : George Codinus, (de Ori 
«e W f Tzetzes A f s, the C. P. p. 64—74 -) and th Anonymous writer ot Banduri. (Imp. 
‘ Ls rning-classes, with | Orient. tom. i. 1. iv 65—80.) Th gr By ne juarian, 
plan stance of 200 feet. (Supple- | Ducange. (C¢ a ent. ad Paul Silentiar. p. 52 598. und C,. P. Christ. 
it ai’ Hist. N 1. | ) Arto € yn.) W hat | lL. iii. p. 5—78 . Two French travellers—the one Peter Gy)lius, (de 
‘ ve perfor 1 for public ser- | To; Or l. ii. € 1.) in the sixteenth; the other, Grelot : 
and in str sun of Constantinople (Voyage de ©. P. p. 95—164. Paris, 1680, in 4to.) he has given plans, 
rospects, ant } views of St. Sop! : and his plans, though ona 
Ma ii. p. 120-124.) relates the fact ; but he seems | smaller scale, appear more correct th those of Ducange. I ha 
t f I ) s of I ind Via ari | adopted and reduced the measures of Grelot: but as no christian can 
\ l \ [ f Anthe sag an ar hi- | now ascend the dome, the height is borrowed from Evagrius, compared 
l I ( bait. 1.1 l i Paulus | with Gy s, Greaves, and the oriental Ge rapher 
» ay (5 LH, &c.) i n Solomon’s temple was surrounded with courts, porticoes, &c. ; but 
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Solomony before twenty years had elapsed, was hum- | 
bled by an earthqu: ike, which overthrew the eastern 
part of thedome. Its splendour was again restored by 
the perseverance of the same prince ; and in the thirty- 
sixth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the sec nd 
dedication of a temple, which remains, after twelve 
centuries, a stately monument of hisfame. ‘The archi- 
tecture of St. Sophia, which is now converted into the 
principal mosch, has been imitated by the Turkish 
sultans, and that venerable pile continues to excite the 
fond admiration of the Greeks, and the more rational 
curiosity of European wee llers. The 
eye of the s spectator is d lisappointed by 
an irregular prospect of half-domes, and shelving roofs: 
the western front, the principal approach, is destitute 
of simplicity and magnificence; and the scale of di- 
mensions has been much surpassed by several of the 
Latin cathedrals. But the are hitect who first erected 
an aerial cupola, is entitled to the praise of bold design 
and skilful execution. The dome of St. Sophia, illu- 
ininated by four and twenty windows, is formed with 
so small a curve, that the depth is equal only to one- 
sixth of its diameter; the measure of t hat diameter i 
one hundred and fifteen feet, and the lofty centre, where 
a crescent has supplanted the cross, rises to the per- 
pendicular height of one hundred and eighty feet above 
the pavement. The circle which encompasses th 
dome lightly reposes on four strong arches, and their 
weight is firmly supported by four massy piles, whose 
strength is assisted on the northern and southern sides 
by four columns of Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, 
inscribed in a quadrangle, represents the form of the 
edifice; the exact breadth is two hundred and forty- 
three feet, and two hundred and sixty-nine may be as- 
signed for the extreme length from the sanctuary in 
the east to the nine western doors, which open into the 
vestibule, and from thence into the narthex or exterior 
portico. That portico was the humble station of the 
penitents. ‘The nave or body of the cht ae h was filled 
by the congregation of the faithful; but the two sexes 
were prudently distinguished, and the upper and lower 
galleries were allotted for the more private devotion of 
the women. Beyond the northern and southern piles, 
a balustrade, terminated on either side by the thrones 
of the emperor and the patriarch, oe ided the nave from 
the choir: and the space, as far as the steps of the} 
altar, was occupied by the clergy ‘and singers. The 
altar itself, a name which insensibly became familiar to 
christian ears, was ple aced in the eastern recess, arti- 
ficially built in the form of a demi-cylinder ; and this 
sanctuary communicated by several doors with the 
sacristy, the vestry, the babtiste ry, and the contiguous 
buildings, subservient either to the pomp of worship, 
or the private use of the ecclesiastical ministers. The 
memory of past calamities inspired Justinian with a 
wise resolution, that no wood, except for the doors 
should be admitted into the new edifice; and the 
choice of the materials was applied to the strength, 
the lightness, or the splendour of the respective parts. 
The solid piles which sustained the cupola were com- 
posed of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into square 
and triangles, fortified by circles of iron, and firmly 
cemented by the infusion of lead and quicklime: but 
the weight of the cupola was diminished by the levity 
of its substance, which consists either of pumice-ston¢ 
that floats in the water, or of bricks from the isle of 
Rhodes, five times less ponderous than the ordinary 
sort. The whole frame of the edifice was constructed 
of brick ; but those base materit ils were on d bya 
crast of marble; and the inside of St. Sophia, the cu- 
pola, the two larger and the six smaller bediaeen 
the walls, the hundred columns, and the pavement, 
delight even the eyes of barbarians, with a rich and 
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the proper structure of the house of God was no more (if we tak 
Egyptian or Hebrew cubit at 22 inches) than 55 feet in height 
in breadth, and 110 in length asmal| parish church, says Pr t 
(Connexion, vol. i. p. 144. folio;) but few sanctuaries could be 


at four or five millions sterling. 


variegated picture. A poet," who beheld 
| the primitive lustre of St. Sophia, enu- 
merates the colours, the sha re s, and the spots of ten 
or twelve marbles, jaspers, and porphyries, which na- 
ture had profusely diversified, and which were blended 
and contrasted as it were by askilful painter. The 
triumph of Christ was adorned with the last spoils of 
paganism, but the greater part of these costly stones 
was extracted from the quarries of Asia Minor, the 
isles and continent of Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Gaul, 
Kight columns of porphyry, which Aurelian had placed 
in the temple of the sun, were offered by the plety of 

Roman matron; eight others of green marble were 
presented by the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of 
Ephesus: both are admirable by their size and beauty, 
but every order of architecture disclaims their fantastic 
capitals. A variety 


Marbles 


f ornaments and figures was cu- 


in mosaic ; and the images of Christ, 


1 


the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which have 


riously expresset 
i 


been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, were dangerously 
exposed to the superstition of the Greeks. According 
to the sanctity of each ¢ ject, the precious metals were 
distributed in thin leaves or in solid masses. The 


balustrad 
omaments of the doors and galleries were of gilt 
bronze; the spectator was dazzled by the glittering 
aspect of the cupola; the sanctuary contained f rty 
mya d pound weight of silver; and the holy vases 
and vestments of the altar were of the purest g¢ Id, en- 
riched with inestimable gems. Sefore the 
of the church had risen two cubits above 
the ground, forty-five thousand two hun- 
dred pounds were already consumed: and the whole 
nted to three hundred and twenty thou- 


expense amou 
sand: each reader, according to the measure of his 


of the choir, the capitals of the pillars, the 


Structure 


R ies 


belief, may estimate their value either in gold or silver; 
but the sum of one million sterling is the resu't of the 
owest computation. A magnificent temple is a 


| 

laudable monument of national taste and religion, and 
the enthusiast who entered the dome of St. Sophia, 
might be tempted to sup 


1 


pose that it was the residence, 
or even the workmanshiy 


»,of the Deity. Yethow dull 


is the artifice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be 
compared with the formation of the vilest insect that 
crawls upon the surface of the temple ! 

So minute a dese ription of an edifice « rchesa and 
which time has re pected, may attest palaces 


the truth, and excuse the relation, of 1 
works, both 
nian constructed on a smaller scale and less durable 
foundations. In Constantinople alone, and the adja- 
cent suburbs, he dedicated twenty-five churches to the 
honour « dae rist, the Virgin, and the saints: most of 
these churches were decorated with marble and gold; 
and their various situation was skilfully chosen ina 
populous square, or a pleasant grove; on the margin 
of the sea-shore, or on some lofty eminence which 
overlooked the continents of Europe and Asia. The 
church of the holy apostles at Constantinople, and that 
if St. John at Ephesus, appear to have been framed 


e innumerable 


in the capital and provinces, which Justi- 





1 the same model : their domes aspired to imitate the 
cupolas of St. Sophia; but the altar was more judi- 
ciously | aced under the centre of the dome, at th 

P imi rk ! ‘ 8 va 

I en 1 1 St 
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junction of four stately porticoes, which more accu-| From Belgrade to the Euxine, from the conflux of the 


rately e _ ssed the figure of the Greek cross. The} 
Virgin of Jerusalem might exult in the temple erecte vd | 
by her imperial votary on a most ungrateful spot, 
which afforded neither ground nor materials to the ar- 
A level was formed, by raising part of a deep 


‘ t 
cnitech& 





valley to the heicl of the mountain. The stones of a 
nei . ring quarry were hewn into regular forms; 
each bloe ok was fixed on a peculiar carriage drawn by 


perhaps, or the roof, was surnamed chalce, or the brazen. 
‘| dome of a spacious quadrangle was su pported by 
pillars ; the pavement and walls were incrusted 
coloured marbles—the emerald green of La- 
‘ bt fiery red, and the white Phrygian stone in- 
t with vel ot a sea green hue: the mosaic 
I ft thed t ind sides presented the glories 
African Italian triu nphs On the Asiatic 
e Propo it small distance to the east 
‘ ( ce » the « tly palace and irdens of He- 
iow prepare d for the summer residence of Jus- 
ls in especially of Theodora. The poets 
have celebrated the rare alliance of nature 
harmony of the nymphs of the groves, the 
dt M es; ¥ t the crowd of ; atte! idants 
i the ec t complained of their inconve- 
nymphs were too often alarmed 
yt { us Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in 
t 1 thirty ength, who was stranded at th 
Sangaris, after he had infested more 
t i half a century the eee 
The fortifications of Europe and Asia 
were multiplied by Justinian; but the 
f those timid ‘and fruitless precautions ex- 
' a | sophie eye the debility of the empire.' 
‘ ries of d (180,0002,) for 
i (John Malala, tom 
f TI ra. see ( 1s, (de Bos 
I ‘ Not. ad. Anec. ~), Sl. wl 
{ Anth y,) and Ducange. (C. P. Christ. 
| ) 
| i lla he Anecdote 
] la Stript of the 
irs to | the same 
P ibly a stranger and wanderer, as 
: s not bi whales. Baloenew quoquue in mostra 
ant. (P « Hist. Natur. ix 2.) Between the polar ci cle 
} f the ean grow to the lem th 
100 s \ res, om. xv. p. 289. Pennant’s 
j i 
: ( sider < la Gran 
1 a | $,¢. xx.) that J nian’s empire 


u—C ee as P 


oe 


| of the great river. 


|their annual inroads, passed, 


| to the 


forty of the strongest oxen, and the roads were 
widened for the passage of such enormous weights. 
Lebanon furnished her loftiest cedars for the timbers 
of the chu a the seasonable pees ry of a vein 
of red marble, supplied its beautiful columns, two of 
which, the supporters « f the exterior portic » Were es- 
teemed the rgest in the world. The pious munifi- 
Cc the emy ror was diffused over the Holy Land; 
if reason should condemn the monasteries of both | 
xe were built or restored Justinian, yet} 
charity must applaud the wells which he sunk, and | 
the hosptt ils which he founded, for the relief of the 
weary pilgrims. Th ee temper of Egypt 
is ill entitled to the 1 il bounty; but in Syria and 
Africa some remedies were pplied to the disasters of 
wars and earthquakes, and baal Carthage and Antioch, 
emerging from their ruins, might revere the name of 
the crac beé factor.” Almost every saint in the 
ired the honours of a temple; almost 

‘ y city of the empire obt 1ined the solid advantages 
f h itals, and aqueducts; but the severe 

f the monarch disdained to indulge his 

subjects in the popular luxury of baths and theatres. 
While Justinian laboured for the public service, he 
‘ not unmindful of his own dignity and ease. The 
| t i vhich had been damaged by the 
c ion, was restored with new magnificence; 
| 1 may be conceived of the whole edi- 

, by the vestibule or hall, which, from the doors 


Save to the mouth of the Danube, a chain of above 
fourscore fortified places was extended along the banks 
Single watch-towers were changed 
into spacious citadels ; vacant walls, which the engi- 
neers contracted or enlarged according to the nature 
of the ground, were filled with colonies or garrisons; 
a strong fortress defended the ruins of Trajan’s bridge," 
and several military stations affected to spread beyond 
the Danube the pride of the Roman name. But that 
name was divested of its terrors; the barbarians, in 
and contemptuously re- 
passed, before these useless bulwarks ; and the inhab- 
itants of the frontier, instead of reposing under the 
shadow of the general defence, were compelled to 
guard, with incessant vigilance, their separate habita- 
tions. The solitude of ancient cities was re plenished ; 
the new foundations of Justinian acquired, perhaps too 
hastily, the epithets of impregnable and populous ; and 
the auspicious place of his own nativity attracted the 
grateful reverence of the vainest of princes. Under 
the name of Justiniana prima, the obscure village of 
Tauresium became the seat of an archbishop and a 
prefect, whose jurisdiction extended over seven war- 
like provinces of Illyricum ;* and the corrupt ap pella- 
tion of Guistendil still indicates. about twenty miles 

south of Sophia, the residence of a Turkish san- 
For the use of the emperor’s countrymen, a 
cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct, were speedily 
constructed ; the public and private edifices were 
adapte d to the greatness of a Tr yal city; and the 
strength of the walls resisted, d uri the life-time of 
Justinian, the unskilful assaults of the Huns and Scla- 
vonians. ‘Their progress was sometimes ret and 


jak.’ 





cr 


irded, a 


their hopes of rapine were di appointed, by the innu- 
merable castles, which in the provinces of Dacia, 
Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, appeared 
| to cover the whole face of the country. Six hundred 
of these forts were built or repaired by the emperor ; 
but it seems reasonable to believe, that the far greater 


part consisted only of 7 stone or brick tower, in the 
midst of a square or circular area, which was sur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch, and afforded in a moment 
of danger some protection to the peasants and cattle of 
the neighbouring villages.* Yet thes ilitary works, 
which exhausted the public treasure, could not remove 


‘ 


the just apprehensions of Justini n 
The warm baths of 


and his European 


Anchialus Thrace 











subjects. 
sub] 
were rendered as safe as they were salutary; but the 
rich pastures of Thessalonica were foraged by the 
: a 
Scythian cavalry ; the delicious vale of Tempe, three 
hundred miles from the Danube, was continually 
alarmed by the sound of war ;* and no unfortified spot, 
however distant or solitary, could securely enjoy the 
blessings of peace. The straits of Thermopylae, which 
seemed to protect, but which had so often busheped, 
the safety of Greece, were diligently strengthened by 
P ; : ) 
the labours of Justinian. From the edge of the sea- 
was like France in the time of the Norman inroads—-never so weak 
as when every village was fortified. 
Procopius affirms (I. iv. c. 6.) that the Pant stopped | 
the ruins of the bridge Had Apollodorus, tt irc} t, left 1 
scription of his own work, the fabulous wonders of Di Cassius ( 
Ixviil. p. 1129.) would have been corrected by the 1e pi 
Trajan’s bridge consisted of twenty or twenty-two stone piles with 
ten arches ; the river is shallow, the current gentle, and the whole 
i 11 no more than 443 (Reimar 1 Dion. from Marsigli) rols 
toises. (TY Anville, Ge aphie Ancienne, tom. } 15.) 

x Of e two Dacias, Wedilerranca and Rij 8 Dardania, Pre. 
valitar the se nd Mesia. and the sec } Na ae lus 
nian, (Novell. x vho speaks of his cas st D, ) I 
ft nes semper bellicis sudoribus inhwrentes 

y See D’Anville, (Memoires de VAcad ie, & tom. xxx}. p. ZS9, 
290.) R (Present state of the rkish « . 16.) Mar 
sigti, (Stato Militare del Imperio n 10.) TI x of 
Guistendil is one of the twenty un he begterbeg of Rumelia, and 
his district maintains 44 mi al 

z These fortifications may be compa to the castles in M 1 
Chardin, Voyages en Pet tom. i. p. 60. 131.) —a natural pi r 

a The valley of Tempe is situate al the river I eus, between 
he hills of Ossa and Olympus: it is only five miles lor und in gomes 
piaces no more than 120 feet in breadth. Its verdan s are 

intly described by Pliny, (Hist. Natur. l. iv. 15.) an re dif- 
fuscly by ALlian. ¢Hist. Var. 1. iii. c. i.) 





soe 


is THE 
shore, through the forests and valleys, and as far 


the summit of the Thessalian mountains, a strong 





was continued, which occupied every practicab 
trance. Instead of a hasty crowd of 


f two thousand soldiers was st 


ce eCli- 
peasants, a gar- 
ationed al no the 


rampart; granartes ¢ f corn, and reservoirs of water, 


were provided for their use; and by a precaution that 
inspired the cowardice which it foresaw, convenient 
fortr s were erected for their retreat. The walls of 
Corinth, erthrown by earth ju ike, and the moul- 
dering bulwarks of Athens and Platawa, were carefully 
restored ; the barbarians were discouraged by the pros- 

‘t of successive and painful sieges; and the naked 


cities of Peloponnesus were covered by the fortifica- 
tions of the isthmus of Corinth. At the extremity of 


BE ther penil sula, the Thraci in Chersonesus, 


ney into the sea, to form, with the 


Asia, the str 





adjacent shores of its of the Hellespont. 
The intervals betwee eleven p ypulous towns were 
filled by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arrable lands ; 


and the isthmus, of thirty-seven stadia or furlongs, had 

( general nine h : 

In an age ol freed 
may prevent a sur- 


yartan 
Justinian.' 
fy u lohtest rampart 





prise; a d Procopius appears insensible of the supert- 
ority of ancient times, while he praises the solid con- 
uction and d le parapet of a wall, whose long 
tretched on either side into the sea; b 
s aotn \ ‘ med insuffictent to g 1 the 
nesus, iH each city, al } partl ilarly Gall 
Sestus, had not been seeured by their peculi 
cations. The. r wall, it was emp! itical] 
3 work as dise¢ eful in the object, as it w 
ctal tn the exe The riches cf a t 
iffuse t ves over the neighbouring country, ane 
1 { f Constantl ple, | aise i nature 
v W he luxurfous gardens 1 villas of 
t S ters and t cit But their wealth 
Si ly to at the bold and rapacious barbarians ; 
the 1 lest of 1 Ron , In the bosom of peace 
i "e, Were vay 1 Scythian eaptivity, i 
t verelgn 1 t view, from his palaee, the hostile 
s wi wer tly spread to the gates of th 
j ial city At e dista only of forty miles, 
4 is was ned to establish a last frontier; 
hi x wall, of sixty miles from the Propontis to the 
ux » procl the impotence of his arms; and 
is the danger | more Imminent, new forttif- 
ca wert ] { y tie indefatigable prudence of 
J in. 
S f As Asia Minor, after the submission of 
¢ tt Isaurians,? remained without ene- 
pate i without fortifications Those 
| V id disdained to be the s f I 
(x el > |} two hi ire aa i 1 tv vVear In 
1 f indeper ( nar The most sf 
! : . 
} s respected the strength of the mountains and 
t ( ir of the natives; their fierce spirit was some- 
time vith gif | times restrained by 
t : tary ¢ t, with three legions, fixed 
his permane ! ignominious station in the heart of 
the Roman 1} 5 a But no sooner v ‘ yi 
( f power relaxed or erted, than the! t-armed 
sq aesct ed { m t ils, 1} ded the 
peaceful plenty of As Althon the Isaurians were 
not for statur r | ery, V t re é | 
th if d, Ll ¢ f mad them skilful 1 the 
5 1! ’ 4 - @ - 
< I 
f f k of tA s 
I 1p In t ( r f this hist I : 
s f rs yi s 
I P ‘i 4 mn : live . D ; 
I { I S vise I lus ad I 0 } 
115. 141. See ¢ I a 5 7. with a 
\ \ ( y li. p. 256, 2 





DECLINE AND FALL 


exercise of predatory war. ‘I 


crecy and speed to tl ttack of 
less towns; their flying parties h 
the Hellespont, the Kuxine, 


Antioch, or Damascus;' and tl 


their inaccessible mot ins, | 
had received their orders, or t 
computed its loss The ilt 
excluded them from the ri sof 
the magistrates Were Ins ted 
trial or punishment fan | 

of Easter, was a mer ious 

It the « | ves were ¢ der 
they maint ed witht I W 
qu irre { their n ters; al | 
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‘rimea for tne protection of the friendly 
a colony of three thousand shepherds and war- 
From that peninsula to Trebizond, the eastern 
curve of the Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, 
and the p ssion of Lazica, the Col- 
chos of ancient, the Mingrelia, of modern geography, 
" an important war. ‘T'rebi- 
r-times the seat of a romantic empire, was 

liberality of Justinian for a church, an 
and a castle, whose ditches are hewn in the 

Irom that maritime city, a frontier-line 
hundred miles may be drawn to the fortress of 
Circesium, the last Roman station on the Euphrates.™ 


liately, and five days’ journey 


SSE 


soon became the object of 
gond, 1D aft 
indebted to the 


to tl 3 i, the country rises into dark forests and 
ogy 0 tains, ivage though not so lofty as 
the Alps and the Pyrenees in this rigorous climate,® 
where t : n melt, the fruits are tardy and 
taste even | y 1S poisonous; the most industri- 
i 1 ’ \ pe ¢ honed ) Some please tv illeys; 

1 tl pa ail ibes ined a scanty s nanee 
from 1 milk of their catt The Chalyhi- 
1 1 I 1 tempe i i t iron 

( ; s Ly f Cyrus, they 
’ r »p t S t ¢ hal- 

/ rupted pre iption of 

\ f { er t n of Just in, they 
it (y la ‘ per r of the Ro ans, 

n fortre we tin the most accessible 

, ex e the ibition of Persian mon- 

The | p urce of the Euphrates descends 

( 1 m itains, and seems to flow 

t { Euxine; bending to the 

t ver pass ' er the ills of Satala 

\l » (whi wer red by Justinian as 

\ { \ 1.) nd eradual Vv 

é Medi - till rth, re- 
I e | s inclines his 

t st a the culf 
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: An 1 Edessa, whicl 

ce tiie \ » V re. Theit 
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f \ | le might be suf- 
1 ce of the cavalry of Scy- 
i ew s were required to sustain 

{ 3 and treasures of the 
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great king. His skilful engineers understood the 
methods of conducting deep mines, and of raising plat- 
forms to the level of the rampart; he shook the strong- 
est battlements with his military engines, and some- 
times advanced to the assault with a line of moveable 
turrets on the backs of elephants. In the great cities 
of the east, the disadvantage of space, perhaps of po- 
Sition, was compensated by the zeal of the people, who 
seconded the garrison in the defence of their country 
and religion; and the fabulous promise of the Son of 
God, that Edessa should never be taken, filled the 
citizens with valiant confidence, and chilled the be- 
with doubt and dismay.’ The subordinate 
towns of Armenia and Messopotamia were diligently 
strengthened, and the posts which appeared to have 
any command of ground or water, were « ceupied by 
numerous forts, substantially built of stone, or more 
hastily erected with the obvious materials of earth and 
brick. ‘The eye of Justinian investigated eve 
and his cruel precautions might attract 
me lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, c 
ignorant of nati 
quarrels of princes. Westward of the 
Euphrates, a sandy desert extends above six hundred 
miles to the Red sea. Nature had interposed a vacant 
between the ambition of two rival empires: 
ins, till Mahomet arose, were formidable only 
and in the proud security of peace, the 


Siegers 


ry spot; 
the war into 
nnected 
by trade and marriage, were nal dis- 


cord and the 


solitude 


8S rovpbers: 


fortifications of Syria were neglected on the most vul- 
nerable side. 

But the national enmity, at least the ville ax Wai 
effects of that enmity, had been suspen- ges + of Pes 
ded by a truce which continued above sia, ‘ 


fourscore years. An ambassador from 
the emperor Zeno accompanied the rash and 
nate Perozes. in his expedition again | 
or White Huns, whose conquests had been 
from the Caspian to the heart of India, whose thre 
was enriched with emeralds,’ and whose cav 
supported by a line of two thousand elepha 

Persians were twice circumvented, in a situatic 
made valour useless and flight impossible; and the 
double victory of the Huns, was achieved by military 
They dismissed their royal captive after 


he had submitted to adore the maje 


infortu- 


ilites 


stratagem. 


and the humiliation was poorly evaded by the casu 
tical subtilty of the Magi, who inst 


direct his attention to the rising sun. The ind 


successor of Cyrus forgot his danger and his gratitude 

he renewed the attack with head-strong fury, and lost 
both his army and his life." The death of Per s 
abandoned Persia to her foreign and domestic enemies; 
ind twelve years of confusion elapsed before his son 


Cabades or Kobad could embrace any designs of am- 





bition or revenge. ‘The unkind parsi- 7 r 
mony of Anastasius was the motive or A.D. 52 
Pr Pers 1. fi. ¢. 12.) tel 
i lf superstitious, of Herodotus. Tt was tin 
t kus ~ tdatesa st { y {i ind 
i } Vero a, was soon raised f I i 
a, |. iv. c. 27.) As Edessa has been taken, T 
romise. (Mem. Eccles. i. p. 362 l 
I were purchased f mer f 
I Cosmas, To aph. Christ. |. x 3 
f stones, the Scythian emerald was : 
e A in only the t i I 
) The pr ’ es, & 
ss wi itisa whether we possess 
8 vnt } nta. ¢¢ Or 


f st pearl in the world. of which I is 3 
The In nf {A stus 
lionys. P ary of | i 
son, G ut I Sy 
I U ’ 
8 DAnvy b I I < 
‘ 
Sec and its s,in P 
s. (Pe lw tracy 3 
ital MN i T'exeira, 
I y of Ss s, | B. 3 
132—138.) j Ass . (B 
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pretence of a Roman war;* the Huns and Arabs 
marched under the Persian standard, and the fortifica- 
tions of Armenia and Messopotamia were, at that time, 
in a ruinous or imperfect condition. The emperor re- 
turned his thanks to the governor and people of Mar- 
tyropolis, for the prompt surrender of a city whicl 
could not be suecessfully defended, and the conflagra- 

lis might justify the conduet of 
their prudent neighbours. Amida si 
and destructive siewe: at the end of three months the 
s of fifty thousand of the soldiers of Cabades was 


not bal inced by any pro pect ol] success, and it Was In 


vain that the Magi deduced a flattering prediction from 
the indecency of the women on the ram ts, who had 
vealed their most seeret charms to the eyes of the 
sailants. At length, in a silent night, they ascended 
the most accessible tower, which was 1 only by 





mem nks, oppres ed, after the duties of a festival, 
with sleep and wine. Scaling ladders were applied 
lay; the prese nee of Cabades, his stern 
comm id, and nis drawn swe rd. compe lled th Py I- 
sians to vVanqguls . a id be! re it was sneat ed, hour- 
re thousand of the inhabitants had expiated the 
After the siege of Amida, 


blocd of their companions. 
] 
the war continued three years, and the ur 





Lie! sted the fi measure of its « mn 
gold of Anastasius was offered too late, the 1 er of 
his troops was defeated by the number of their gene- 
ils; the « ntry was stripped cf its inhabitants, ar 
oth f ing ( 1 were a 1 to the 
‘ beasts of tl sert. "The resistance of Edessa, 
and the di cy of , inclined the mind of Cat 
des to pea¢ he ld his conquests for ex itan 
price ind t I ine, t ri 1 rii- 
1 dd { . } u! ( ‘ 
‘] vert the reps 1 of the same evils, A s 
resolved to f 1 a new colony, strong, it 
should defy the power of the Persian, so f dvanced 
towards Assy ia, that its stationary troops mignt de- 
fend the province by the menace or operation of oflen- 
Fortifica sof Sive war. For this purpose, the tow! 
Dara. Dara,’ fourteen miles from Nisibis, and 
four days’ journey from the Tigris, was ] led and 





rd ed ; t sty works of Anastasius were Improved 
by the perseverance of Justinian; and without insisting 
on places less portant, the fortifications of Dara may 
resent the mi y architecture of the age. ‘Th 
city was surr ed with tw walls, and t! Interv 
between them, of fifty paces, afforded a retreat to the 
cattle of tl sieged. The er wall was a monu- 
ment of strength beauty; it measure sixty feet 
from the ground, and the height of the towers was one 
Nh red fe t; the J p-holes, trom whence enemy 
might be annoyed with missile weapons, were small, 
but numerous: the soldiers were pl nted along the 
ramy irt, i id r the shelt r of d ble caller » and a 
third platform, spacious and s¢ re, Was raised on the 


summit of the towers. ‘The exterior wall 
‘ y } } 


l 
} ive been less lofty pul more so 


th-east, where the g ractabie, thel 
h was retarded by a new work, which advanced 
r 
in the snape ol i-mnoon. Ihe double and treble 
ditches wer i with a rea of water; im the 
lagem tot the Tf r, the most Skliiul labor 
P } ed , v the j hahit ts. to dist ‘ 
I eo IS, it } ve { Lhe i 5 ot al i 
, 1) — ‘ 
la i ( inh t ALY 
years to fulfil the fits f ers, to | : 
x Thel . fA ‘ ! 
t ! Pers I 
( ( ] | 7 \I 
{ 4 
I | ra i 1 ’ } 
' Per ' De J 1° 
S vA ('} I i 
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the ealousyv ol the Pe » W I ll- 
plained, that this impregnable fort had been « 
structed in manifest viclation of the treaty of peace 
between the tw empires. 

fetwe the unt t ( . 2 
he count Sot ( ( ] ‘ 
bantia, are intersected very ( ) \ e | ‘ 
es of mount Caueasus;: id t t | . Oo 
| es, from ni rth tos uth, ive bee tre y ¢ l 
for ed in the weography bot! f 3 d 
I The name of ¢ t 
} ‘ ) } i d to Dy ‘ ’ ‘ 
decti etween the n tal . 
it \ give credaltt tY ’ I 1 


which opens from the northern side of | CG 
gia, into the plain that reaches to t 
Volga. A fort , desiune bry 





or one ol l succes , Wo ¢ 
pass, had descended by nontot cor f 
to a prince of the H W 
pri é te ¢ i I t Vv t \ 
while he timorously ¢ ( 
tar ,a \ int | ( 
fore ! { ( I \ 
n | f t } . 
' t } ? I . 
Line e tront of tie 
rai t ! Mi t } 
ex le ne ¢ Sity I \ R 
~ ( é \ 1 ‘ 
fi t i 
ri é \ 
to ¢ | ea w : 
I es I tine r { ) é 
th i the vallevs of Dachest Gi VV 
out \ n,. § v k I 
I y of ( yades; wit i 
eco! hed by his rm 
un f ime of CI rt 
under the appe { of N Vhye | 
monarch held in his hand t 
war: ¢ } ted, j 
S 1 tribute tot ( 
which equally protected the t 
' Cc ft Sevthi 3 
VII. Ju lan suppressed the sel ; A 
the « \ of R : ) 
iges and heroes ton ind ih 
had | y aewet ited trom t | 
yet some repr h may be } 
e 1 jeal V faypr 
vener is ( 
Athens, after her P t 
idopted the phil \ f J 
rhetoric of Sicily; 1 t ( 
nony of acity, w ‘ t 
§ J es, ¢ ed, W 
! 1 
(; 
Vv } 
! | 
} 
‘ : 
l 
4 ' 
per ig 
r \\ 
| 
S ( \ 





and millions. 
3 € xalted 


Our sense of 
by the simple 
n ol Pla- 
iSSsisté 1, perh ips W ith the 


Thucydides, at the first representations of 


as the companl 
historian 
the Iphigenia of Kurip- 
chines and De In ¢ sthe nes 
»wn of patriotism in the presence 
master of Theophrastus, who taught 


at Athens with the founders of the Stole and E picure- 





an sects. lhe ingenious youth of Attica enjoyed the 
henefits of their domestic education, which was com- 
municated without envy to the rival citi Two 
thousand disci ird the lessons of Theophras- 
tus ;* the sch t toric must have been stil] more 
pop t} t f philosophy ; 1 a rapid suc- 
es { t i the fame of t r teach 
s fa 1 the Grecian language 
{ TI limits were enlarged by the victo- 
f A the ts of Athe survived her 
{ i - and tl ( eK ¢ nies which 


‘attered over 


Asia, unde! r and frequent rrimages to wor- 
p \l ( in their fav emp on the banks 
{f th [lj i | ( I $ Tespe tfully 
2% 1 i the Su ects ind ( ip 
tiv t Cicer d Hor were enrolled 
\t 1 af | rfect ttle- 
R ‘ t tive f It of 
\ RB ( i \ Tr the 
f east The 
eT it 
\ ‘ jui- 
f li 
‘Gc ? . J r 
\ \\ ‘ l ° 
‘ 1 a y I 
e VV hie ti rty of ~ D- 
t e \ i, ( yr in the honoura- 
’ t ple a x 
1 ’ } rit hi | I 
t f panegyric ; 1 the 
) ( ! t tI I tful decla- 
Tr the i f [ s of his- 
i 
oI vhich professed to 
‘ t rod, i | it vers 
‘ pt nt $ 
) { 1, he nicht 
1, the stoies S a 
; , or erely argue with 
\ Che } f f verse sects had fixe 
term of happiness 1 perfee- 
' was s and salutary; the dis- 
¢ ‘J. ‘ ey thos of Enie S were 
i 1 Ter i the de h of Pe- 
! | tl that of Seneca, to 
t t by t ( y of his impotence 
‘| i ( ld not 1 d be ‘ ifined 
t Athe H incol rable wri- 
{ es to the human 1 the living 
to Italy 1 Asia; Ber in lat 
‘ tot ly of th Vv; astr my 
j ted in the m n of Alexan- 
\t 1 el | il phy 
r tation f the Pelopon- 
tot | At ~e 
| ir. a 
t i t. Ph 
id 1 t b - 
‘ 
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ness of trade and the last of the Athe- 
hians were distinguished by their lively wit, the puri- 


ty of their taste and language, their social manners, 


or government; 


and some traces, at least in discourse, of the magna- 
nimity of their fathers. In the suburbs of the city, 
the acudemy of the Platonists, the /yewum of the Peri- 
patetics, the portico of the Stoies, and the garden of 


the Epicureans, were 
with statues: 


immured 


planted with trees and decoratea 
and the philosophers, instead of being 
in a cloister, delivered their instructions in 
spacious and pleasant walks, which, at different hours, 
were consecrated to the exercises of the mind and 
body. ‘The genius of the founders still lived in those 
venerable seats ; the ambition of succeeding to the mas- 
ters of human reason, excited a generous emulation 3; 
and the merit of the candidates was determined, on 
each v ical . 

ple. The 


: according t 


y, by the free voices of an enlightened peo- 
Athenian professors were paid by their dis- 
their mutual wants and abilities, 
the price appears to have varied from a mine to a tal- 

t; and Isocrates himself, who derides the avarice of 
sophists, required, in 
thirty 


ciples 


the his schoc | ( f rhe toric, about 
f his hundred pupils. The 
st and honourable, yet the 
crates shed tears at the first receipt of a sti- 
Stoic might blush when he was hired to 
‘h the contempt of money: and I should be sorry 


“Plato SO 


} - 1 
pounds from each 
, ? 


waves Of Indgustry are ju 


dis ot far degenerated 
from the example of Socrates, as to exchange knowl- 
edge fi ld. But some property of lands and houses 
W set by the permission of the laws, and the 


philosophie chairs 
athed to his disciples the 
ased for eighty mine or 


lewacies of deceased friends, on the 
yt eurus bec 


} id 


ju 
} 
ens which he 


twe hundred and 


pure 


fifty pounds, with a fund sufficient 

for their frugal subsistence and monthly festivals ;* 
{the patrimony of Plato afforded an annual rent, 
which, in eight centuries, was gradually increased 
from three to one thousand pieces of gold.' The 
( ls of Athens were protected by the wisest and 
most virtuous of the Roman princes. The library 


which Hadrian founded was pl] ced ina portico adorn- 
ed with pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and 
yy one hundred columns of Phrygian mar- 
ble. The public salaries were assigned by the gene- 
* the Antonines ; id each 
polities, of rhetoric, of the Platonic, the 
*, and the Epicurean ph 


nnual stipen 
| 


t 
f 


professor, of 

Peripatetic, 
ilosophy, received an 
d of ten thousand drachme, or more than 
o.* After the death of 
and the privileges 
of science, were abolished and 
and enlarged: but some vestige 





undred 


Mareus these 


p unds sterling 
liberal donations, 
attached to the thrones 


revived, diminished 


of royal bounty may be found under the successors of 
C : e: and their arbitrary choice of an unwor- 
thy « idate might tempt the philosophers of Athens 
to regret the days of independence and poverty.’ Itis 
remarkable, that the impartial favour of the Antonines 
was bestowed on the four adverse sects of philosophy, 
which they considered as equally useful, or at least 


3 equally innocent. S ites had forme rly been the 





ry and the reproach of his country; and the first 
essons of Epicurus s rangely seandalized the pious 
ears of the Athe s, that by his exile and that of his 
gonists, they silenced all vain disputes concerning 
iture of the gods. Butin the ensuing year they re- 
~ t} Testa nt of EF rus in D n. Laert. 1. x. segm. 16 
611 12 \ ( xiii. 1 ive 
{ i s, the dex 
“ ( | { st r 
) : - ; 80] 
1¢ 
Vit. Is r aP } xlii. p. 1054 
. (in , Mb edit. Reitz.) Phi- 
\ Ss eR D ( us, or Xi in 
é I Ss oO is, a R ar 
. | \ 2 \ s phi 
> \ Nati te fers the 
f " he s s r the professor 
I ker st, Crit. Phi i. p 10, &« 
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called the hasty de ‘ree, restored the | erty of the tious 5 


schools, and were convinced, by the experience of |ed at 
ages, that the moral character of philosophers is not) the « 
affected by the diversity of their theological specu- | th 


- i 


lations.” Wwe 
They are su The G thie arms wet! less fatal to phd 
pressed by Jus the schools of Athens than t establish- tues 
tinian men ofa w re lio n, WV emi $ p 


supe rseded the exercise ¢ ' 
tion by an article of faith, and condemned the infidel | ri 
or sc¢ ptic to eternal flames. In many a volume of la-|d 
borious controversy, they exposed the weakness of the} or c 


understanding and the corruption of th eart, insulted | expre 
human nature in the sages of antiquity, and proscribed | cl 
the spirit of pout »phieal inqul ¥. 8 repu t to empt 
the doctrine, or at least to the temper, of ar rian. 
believer. The surviving sect of the P| ists, whom \ 
Plato Ww ild | | to k \ ve, ¢ ~| 
gantly mingled a sublime t y with the f te 
supe rstition ! IC 5 $ ej i | 
in the midst of a « , ’ 
cret rancour against th y i 

State, Whos severity was el { 


such was hi industry, that i V, 1 
ime day, 


en hundred nes. Hi Sa cl si ‘ re 


deepest questions yf moral ] H 
ventured t ! e190 f if 
tian doctrine ol the creat it ° i> 

intervals of study, he ; ( with DP t 
A secu A} ius, a i Jilnerva, i il il\s> 

secretly inluuated, and w t t 
ed, int t t i 


} 

pproac . S . 

ap] i“ ing € ; ; 

ar Isidore,’ com] y tw 

disciples, exhibits a deplorable | I" 
Hiss ssor ( 1 ‘ hn Yi 

1.1 - ru j . s { ; 
of the Plat . \ | 


dore d Sim; S, ( t 
ion of their sov i { -|of | 
1 yin Ior rT } 4 
their native « y. They y cred- 
l usly believed, ttne rey ti . 
ized in the desp o \ f P , 2 ‘ 
patriot king reigned ov i 
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nat } + P ‘ 
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re h lughty, 


unjust; that 


th mar- 

) es t tT e 
e earth, 

ent ce was 
\ idly de- 
ier ot the 

r the - 
ive | ben- 
( racter of 
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ts, the 
theatre, and the hunts Oo 
piece 3 ol silver were discreetiy su 


the athletic Spo! 


me dals, which had a 


enness, when they were scattered w 


Notwithst 


Ss own eXam 


among the populace. 
tions, al h 
finally ceased in the thir 


ple, the 


1d 


despotic temper might be gratif 
tinction of a titie whl 


ancient freedom. 


thei! 


still lived in the minds of the ] 

pecte 1) 3 Sper y rest tiou; they 

‘ ( 1esce 1 ol 8 eSSlve 

it wa asSumed in U i t vear 

three centuries el psed, after t 

be e that obsolete dienity, w! 
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EMPIRE. 3 


scho After Rome herself had 


ls of jurisprudence. 


been stripped of the imperial purple, the princes of 
Constantin yple issumed the sole and sacred scx ptre of 
the monarchy; demanded, as their rightfal inheritance, 


th | rovinces which had been subdued by the consuls, 
or possessed by the Caesars ; and feebly aspired to de- 
r their faithful he west from the usur- 


subje cts of I 
1eretics and barbarians. ‘The execution of 








iS Sp lid design was in some degree reserved for 
Justinia During the five first years of his reign, he 
reluctantly waged a costly and unprofitable war against 


Pe 
he purchasec 


ty t sand pi 


sians; till his pride submitted to his ambition, 
1, at the price of four hundred and for- 
unds sterling, the benefit of a precari- 
, was 
with the appellation of the endless peace. 
of the east enabled the emperor to employ 
Vandals; and the internal state 


ous truce, which, in the language of both nations 


fied 


against the 











fforded an honourable motive, and promised 
L | il support to the Roman arms.* 

A ‘ding to the testament of the foun- grate of the Van- 
der, African kingdom had lineally dals. _ Hilderic, 
descended to Hilderic the eldest of the “ ?-°” 

\ es. A mild disposition inclined the son 
f atyrant, the grandson of a conqueror, to prefer the 
ils of clemency aud peace; and his accession 

s marked by the salutary edict, which restored two 

ib ps to their churches, and allowed the 

{ of the Athanasian creed.” But the ca- 
pted with cold and transient gratitude, a 

favour So inadequate to their pretensions, and the vir- 


prejudices of his coun- 
esumed to insinuate that 


Arian clergy p1 








he had r 1 the faith, and the soldiers more 
y ¢ plained that he had degenerated from the 
, of hi stor imbassadors were 


His 
suspected of a secret and disgraceful negociation in 

} ] @ 
. 


t 
= 














tent Ww exas] vy Ge er, Whose Gelimer, 
: ‘ent, and 1 tary fame, gave A- D. 530 4 
him rent title to the succession: he assumed, 
‘ ( t of the nation, the reins of govern- 
t 1 his f SOV ign sunk without a 
trug f i the throne to a dungeen, where he was 
stric ta ed with a faithful counsellor, and his un- 
{ vy the Achilles of the Vandals. But the 
f h Hilderic h shown to his eatholic 
cts had powerfully reeommended him to the fa- 
rof Just in, who, for the benefit of his own sect, 
( 1 ac] wledge the e and justic f religious tol- 
erat t} , While the nephew of Justin re- 
ed | 1 private station, was cemented by the mu- 
é a f gifts 1 letters 1 the emperor 
J erted the ¢ e of royalty 1 f dship. 
l ssive embassies, he admonished the usur- 
‘> f his t 1, or to abstain, at least, 
1 any r violence, which might provoke the 
dis} God it Roma to reverence the 
“ f | lred and succession, a to suffer an infirm 
{ man peaceably to end his days, either on the 
g sof the Var 
a ee 
t ll always 
I é re nd lige! 
h n t e] 
sa ( i! t be tl 
s has t 1 of 1 praised ; a } 
See I t. Hist. Pers y 
s frot fs 
: i ) 
For ft lor! For speed, or beauty, or 
l Va read Homer Did he 
cG rhe l 1 four vers s, (Fabri m. i. 1. ii.c. 
2 y spit f the j ses of S a, (Congo). c>26.) they 
‘ n mores in ali than in translating 
( r But the 1 fA s might be fi us and 
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throne of Carthage, or in the palace of Constantinople. | his allegiance to the u per, an ve lience to the 
The passions or even the prudence of Gelimer com-| em f Justinian, who found him: ter of that 
pelled him to re ject these requests, which we urged | f 1, at the head of hi . 1 | 

in the haughty tone of menace and comm ; and he i } roy Th 

justified his ambition ina yuage rarely s] ken in) the \ Ww ishe y | | . 
the Byzantine court, by alleging the right of a free| the Romu we t ' 

peopit to remove or pul ht chief magistrate, wh | \ i 


t 


had failed in the execution of the ku y office. iter, t V \ 


this fruitless expostulation, the captive monarch was The African f new Rome w | = af 


more rigorously treated, his nephew w deprived of) and pe ps educated, the ‘J 


/ 
- 
- 


pose the obligation of new | ; asingle misfortu { 1 f 1) 
will attract the barbarians into the heart of your ex-! D the wl 
hausted empire.’ Justinian felt the weight of tl ve! by |} 


S irv advice: he was confounded bv the unwonte ‘ ot t. 


} ] 1 
the will of heaven, O emperor! that you should not) the christ Arabs ; the Huns, a vet 
abandon your holy enterprise for the deliverance of the! hundred warriors 





African church. The God of battles will march before! bers; the flight of rians was i t 
your standard, and disperse your enemies, who are the, the R in Infantry stood firm ont ft; for B \- 
enemies of his Son.” The en peror might be ten pled, | 1 himselt, a n ting | J . em 
and his counsellors were constrained, to give credit to| that intrepid despair was their only safety. ‘J \ 
this seasonable revelation: but they derived more ra-| turned their backs to the E 

tional hope from the revolt, which the adherents of | the enemy; innuimer row 1 ’ 


Hilderic or Athanasius had already excited on the bor-| from the compact and she 


ders of the Vandal monarchy. Pudentius, an African) an penetrable line of pl V es res 
subject, had privately signified his loyal intentions,! peated ass ts of the Pers ( v3; and ree 
and a small military aid restored the province of Tri-| sistance of 1 y hours, the ng t 

poli to the obedience of the Romans. The government) skilfully embarked under the shadow of 

of Sardinia had been intrusted to Godas, a valiant bar- 


ended the payment of tribute, disclaime 


barian: hes I 





i 


da 1A. D S 14 | 3 i hy ] | 

preface his I r N I 

game year I t url | » 
might be truly l | 





OF 


r retired with disorder and dis- 


grace, to answer a strict account of the lives of so 
- ny soldiers which he had consumed in a barren 
. Butt f of Belisarius was not sullied 

by a defeat, in which he alone had saved his army 
from the consequences of their own rashness; the ap- 
proat h of peace relieved him from the guard of the 
rontier, and his conduct in the sedition of 


discharged his obligations to 


emp I African war became the topic 

f poy r dise id secret d aky en ich of 
the Roman generals was apprehensive, rather than am- 
biti , of the dangerous honour; saeaie soon as Jus- 
{ had declared his preference of superior merit, 
their envy was rekindled by the unanimous applause 
ich was given to the choice of Belisarius. The 
emper of the Byzantine court may encourage a suspi- 
< it tt ( ‘ 1 ly isted by the intrigues 
is wife, t 1 st Antonina, who alter- 
nately enjoyed the « idence, and incurred the hatred, 
f the erapress ‘Th Ihe birth of Antonina was 
jon e, she ce end froma family of charioteers; and 
her y sb stained with the foulest reproach. 
Yet she reigned t g and absolute power over 


husband; and if Antonina 


lelity, she expre ssed 


hal nerit of conjugal fi 
manly friendship to Belisarius, whom she accom- 
panied with und d resolution in all the hardships 

1 dangers of a military life. 

> f Che preparations for the African war 
\ not rthy of the last contest 
Rome and Carthage. The pride 
Anwer of 1 y consisted of the guards of Be- 
rl ( ' the pernicious indulgence 
| et f ed em lves by a partic ular « ] 
ty tot I f their pat Their strength 
I t for wh they had been curi sly selec- 
ted, the s of their horse nd armour, and the 
3] ill the ex es of war, « led 
| t tw Ir courage 1 t | opt; and 
their cor f ‘ ed by tl i hon of their 
r nd tt pit f fav r and fortune 
four | ire f vest of e Heruli marched 
r r of i I | 1 tive Pharas; 
ti { wnty prized wan 
the t Greeks Syrians; and 
t *h importance was it deemed to procure a rein- 
forcement of six hundred Massagete, or Huns, that 
\ lured by fraud and deceit to engage In a 
expedi iy thousand horse and ten thou- 
foot were « ked at Constantinople for the con- 
tof Afric but the infantry, for the most part 
ed in Thrace and Isauria, yielded to the more pre- 
vailing use and reputation of the cavalry; and the 


n on which the armies of 


Rome were now reduced to place their principal de- 
pendence. From udable desire to assert the dignity 
f his theme, Proevupius defends the soldiers of his 
if inst the n se critics, who confined that 
‘table name to the heavy-armed warriors of an- 
t ty, and maliciously observed, that the aekanlia 
luced by H i term of contempt. ‘Such 
tempt 1 perhaps be due to the naked youths 
v] pe foot in the fields of Troy, and, lurk- 
ing behind a tomb-stone, or the shield of a friend, drew 
the bow-strine to their breast,! and dismissed a feeble 
| lifeless arrow. But our archers (pursues the his- 
} Ar lotes, ] 
S I rr} f archery might 

| ! X ind the pert 
i. 334.) yet the Romans could not 
1 in th e of Troy, Panda 
1] ! hty warriors who insulted 


, (liad & 123.) How con 
picture! 1 see the att 
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torian) are mounted on horses, which they manage with 
admirable skill; their head and shoulders are protecte d 
by a cask or book ler; they wear greaves of iron on 
their Sains and their bodies are guarded by a coat of 
mail. On their right side hangs a quiver, a sword on 
their left, and their hand is accustomed to wield a lance 
or javelin in closer combat. ‘Their bows are strong 
and weighty; they shoot in every possible direction, 
advancing, retreating, to the front, to the rear, or to 
either flank; and as they are taught to draw the bow- 
string not to the breast, but to the right ear, firm 
deed must be the armour that can resist the rapid vio- 
lence of their shaft.’ Five handred transports, naviga- 
ted by twenty thousand mariners of Egy pt, Cilicia, and 
Ionia, were collected in the harbour of Constan tinople 
The smallest of these vessels may be computed at 
thirty, the largest at five hundred, and the fair 
we W ee supply an allowance, liberal, but not pro- 
fuse, of out one hundred thousand tons,* for the re- 
eption « f ¢ thirty-five thousand soldiers and sailors, of 
five thousand arms, engines, and military 
stores, and of a sufficient stock of water and provisions 
for a voyage, perhaps of three months. The proud 
galleys, which in former air s swept the Mediterranean 
with so many hundred oars, had long since disay 
and the fleet of Justinian was escorted only by nin ty- 
ight brigantine vered from the missile weapons 
enemy, and rowed by two thousand of the brave 
youth of Constantinople. Twenty 


in- 


tons; 


aver 


horses, of 


red; 
e< 


: 


] 
two! 
of the 


ind robust 





generals are named, most of w hom were afterwards 
listinguishe din the wa i nd Italy : b t the 
supreme command, b sea, was delega- 
ted to Belisarius F idless power of 
cting according to his discretion, as if the emperor 
himself were present. The separation of the naval 
ind milite iry prol fessions Is at « nee — effect and the 
cause of modern en aig ience of 1 

tion and maritime w: 

In the s nth year f the reign of Jus- Departure oft 
tinlan, and ee the time of the summer fleet, 
solstice, the whole fleet of stx hundred a De GUE. Sune. 


ships was ranged in martial pomp before the gardens 


iis benedic- 


of the palace. The patri irch pronounce 

tion, the emperor signified his last commands, the 

general’s trumpet gave the signal of departure, and 
} lored 


ding to its fears or wi 
with anxious curiosity the « of misfortune and 
success. The first halt was made at Perinthus or 
He racle i, whe re Bel lisarius walte d five days to rece ive 
some Thracian horses, a military gift of his sovereign. 
From thence the ficet pursued th I 


every heart, accor hes, expl 


mens 


elr course through the 
midst of the Propontis ; but as they strugeled to pass 
the straits of the Hellespont t, an unfavourable win d 
detained them four days at Abydus, where genera 

exhibited a memorable lesson of firmness and seve rity. 

Two of the Huns, who in a drunken quarrel had slain 
one of their fellow-soldiers, were instantly shown toa 
the army suspended on a lofty gibhet. The national 
indignity was resented by their countrymen, who dis- 
claimed the servile laws of the empire, and asserted 
the free privilege of Scythia, where a small fine was 
allowed to expiate the hasty sal intemperance 
and anger. ‘Their complaints were speci their 
clamours were loud, and the Romans were not averse 
to the example of disorder and impunity. But the 
rising sedition was appeased by the authority and 
the general: and he represented to the 
assembled troops the obligation of justice, the impor- 


the 


1? . 
les Of 


us, 


eloquence of 


k The text appears to allow for the largest v 50,000 medimni, 


hed 160 R 














wr 3000 tons, (since the me nus wei man, or 120 avoir 
is ) Ihave given a more ration ilerpretation, by sup 

posi i Attic style of Procopius conceals the legal and popular 
odius, a sixth part of the medinn (Hooper’s ancient measures, 
p. 152, &c.) Acontrary and indeed a stranger mistake has crept int 
in oration of Dinarchus, (contra Demosthenem, in Reiske Orator 
Gree. tom. iv. P. ii. p. 44.) By reducing the number of ships from 
1) to 50, and translating wsd«uece by mines, or pounds, Cousin has 


ly allowed 500 tons for the of the imperial flees !—Did 
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tance of discipline, the rewards of piety and virtue, 
and the unpardonable guilt of murder, which, in his 
iggravated rather than excused by 
the vice of intoxication.! In the navigation from the 
Hellespont to Peloponnesus, which the Greeks, after 
he siege of Troy, had perf rmed in four days,™ the 
fleet of Belisarius was guided in their course by his 
master-galley, conspicuous in the day by the redness 


of the sails, and il the night by the torche S blazing 


apprehension, was ¢ 


from the mast-head. It was the duty of the pilots, a 
they steered between the islands, and turned the capes 
of Malea and Tenarium, to preserve the just osdera 
regular intervals of such a multitude of ships; as thi 
wind was fair and moderate their labours were not un- 
1e troops were safely disembarked at 
thone on the Messenian coast, to repose themsel ve 
for a while after the faticues of the sea. In this place 
they experienced how avarice, invested with authority, 
nay sport with the lives of thousands which are 
ively exposed for the public service. According t 
military practice, the bread or biscuit of the Roma 


was twice prepared in the oven, and a diminution of 








es 
Successivvii, and ti 





as cheerfully allowed for the loss of weight 
ible profit, and to save the expe 

ot wor d, the pretect John of Cappad cia had 

r should be slightly baked by the 
same fire which warmed the baths of Constantinop!| 
and when the sacks were opened, a soft and mouldy 


paste was distributed tothearmy. Such unwhvolesome 


food, assisted by the heat of the climate and se: 
on produced an epidemical disease, which sw 
y five hundred soldiers. Their health was restored 
e dliigenc f Belisarius, who provided f 
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If Gelimer had been informed of the 
proach of the enemy, he must hav« 


ay 
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hardy virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly became 


luxurious of their villas and 
} 


the most mankind. In 





gardens, which might deserve the Persian name of 
p -adise,* they ¢ ved a cool and elegant re pose 5 and 
after the dally t ot the ith, the barbarians were 
seated at a table profusely spread with the delicacies 
of the land 1 ‘Their sill robes, loosely flow- 
ing ifter t I I Medes, were embroidered 
with wold; ‘ 1 ting were the labours of their 
Life ma \ { we nused by panto- 
mimes, charlot-races, 1 the music and dances of the 
theat 
: [ , l ft ten ¢ t velve days, the 
. Vy f Beli ' was constantly 
iwah l active ac st his unseen 
enemies, DY wl n eV \ lace, and at every hour, 
} i ide t ced An officer of confi- 
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ble fury the advancing squadrons, and might have pur- 
sued, and perhaps decided the victory, if he had not 
wasted those inestimable moments in the discharge of 
a vain, though pious, duty to the dead. While his 
spirit was broken by this mournful office, he heard the 
trumpet of Belisarius, who, leaving Antonina and his 
infantry in the camp, pressed forwards with his guards 
and the remainder of the cavalry to rally his flying 
troops, and to restore the fortu: e of the d 1y. Much 
room could not be found in this disorderly battle f 
the talents of a general; but the ki: ao fle { betore the 
hero; and the Vandals, accustomed only to a Moorish 
enemy, were incapable of withstanding and 
discipline of the Romans. retired with has- 
ty steps towards the desert of Numidia; but he had 
soon the consolation of learning that his private orders 
for the execution of Hilderic and his captive friends 
had been faithfully obeyed. ‘The tyrant’s revenge was 
useful only to his The death of a lawful 
prince excited the compassion of his people; his life 
have perplexed the victorious Romans; and the 


4 





ihe aries 
Gelimer 





enemies, 

might 

lieutenant of Justinian, by a crime of which he was in- 

nocent, was relieved from the painful alternative of 

forfeiting his honour or relinquishing his conquests. 
As soon as the tumult had subsided, p 


F 
the several parts of the army informed ( 
each other of the aecidents of the day; A. 
ind Belisarius pitehed his camp on the 
1 of victory, to which the tenth mile-stor ‘rom 
Carthage had applied the Latin appellation of d 
Irom a wise suspicion of the stratagems and resources 
the Vandals, he marched the next day in order of 
ttle, halted in the evening before the gates of Car- 
‘ d allowed a night of repose, that he might 
: kness and disorder, expose the city to the li- 
é f the soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to the 
imbush of the city. But as the fears of Beli- 
us were the result of calm and intrepid reason, he 





isfied that he might cor 








, in the peaceful and friendly aspect of the capital. 
( blazed with innumerable torches, the signals 
of the blic joy ; the chain was removed that guarded 
the « nee of the port; the gates were thrown open, 

the people, with acclamations of gratitude, ha 

nd invited tieir Roman deliverers. ' 
\ als, and the freedom of Africa, were announ- 
ed to the city on the eve of St. Cyprian, when the 


> already adorned and illuminated for the 
the martyr, whom three centuries of super- 

iad almost raised to alocal deity. The Arians, 
s that their reign had expired, resigned the 
temple to the Catholics, who rescued their saint from 


rehes were 


tienailie } j 


( nds, performed the holy rites, and loudly 
roclaimed the creed of Athanasius and Justinian. 
One awful hour reversed the fortunes of the contending 
. The suppliant Vandals, who had so lately 
indulged the vices of conquerors, sought an humble 
refuge in the sanctuary of the church; while the mer- 


' 
ceepest 


chants of the east were delivered from the | 
dungeon of the palace by their affrighted keeper, 


who implored the protection of his captives, and show- 
ed them, through an aperture in the wall, the sails of 


the Roman fleet. After their separation from the army, 


the naval commanders had proceeded with slow caution 

ng the coast, till they reached the Hermzan prom- 
ontory, and obtained the first intelligence of the victo- 
ry of Belisarius. Faithful to his instructions, they 


would have cast anchor about twenty miles from Car- 
thage, if the more skilful seamen had not represented 
the perils of the shore, and the signs of an impending 
Still ignorant of the revolution, they 
clined, however, the rash attempt of forcing the chain 
of the port; and the adjacent harbour and suburt of 
Mandracium were insulted only by the rapine of a pri- 
vate officer who disobeyed and deserted his leaders. 
But the imperial fleet, advancing with a fair wind, 
steered through the narrow entrance of the Goletta, and 


tempest. de- 





28 THE 
occupied in the deep and capacious lake of Tunis a se- 
eure station about five miles from the capital.! No 
sooner was Belisarius informed of their arrival, than 
he despatched orders that the greatest part of the mar- 
iners should be immediately landed to join the triumph, 
and to swell the apparent numbers, of the Romans. 
Before he allowed them to enter the gates of Carthage, 
he exhorted them, in a discourse worthy of himself 
and ry of their 
arms; and to remember that the Vandals had been the 
tyrants, but that the y were the deliverers, of the Afri- 
cans, who must now be respected as the voluntary and 


o 


the oecasion, not to disgrace the g 


ymmon sovereign. Th 
Romans marched through the streets in close ranks, 
prepared for battle if an enemy had appeared; the 


} 


strict order maintained by the general imprinted on 


affectionate subjects of their e 


their minds the duty of obedience; and in an 
which custom and impunity almost sanctified the abuss 
nquest, the genius of one man repressed the pas- 
victorious army. The 
complaint was silent; the trade of 


interrupted; while Africa ec} 


otc 
{ 


voree ol 


Carthage was not 


sions ol a menace an 


anged her mast 


‘ 


government, the shops continued open and busy; und 
the soldiers, aft ficient guards had been posted 

} ted to the |} 2S hick > a tted 
in SUYy < ) a t ne 1ouses Which were ali ed 


for their reception. Belisarius fixed his residence in 
sd himself on the throne of Ger 
the barbaric spoil; granted 





eric 5 


distributed 





their lives to the sup] t Vandals nd | 1 t 
repair the dam W 1 the suburb of M 

had sustained mu yreceding night. At pe ( 
é rtained his principal officers with the form ! 
magnificence of : yal banquet.2. The victor w - 
pe fully served by tl captive officers of th I - 
} i: lin t mon s of festivity, wl i 
parti ta lauded the fort a. 
Belisarius, his « ious secretly s 1 r 
venom on every W ad ii westure which rata n 
the spl s of a jealous monarch O yy 
piven to th i scenes, wl hm - 
pise las s ss. il y tracted 1 popt I 

tion; but the active mind of Belisa ,» which tn the 
pr le t vi t ry ‘ i St pos a el t. I 1 ire iV 
resolved, that t I 1an empire in Africa s 1 not 
dep nd i f arms, or the fav {tl 1eO- 
ple. rhe fortif s of Carthage had alone f 
exempted from the general proscript ; but in t 
reign of ninety-five y Ss they were sultered to deca 
by the t htles d indolent Va 3 A wis 
conqueror res 1 with incredible despatch the w 5 
and ditches of the city. His liberality encouraged the 
workmen; the diers, the mariners, and the citiz 
vied with each other in the salutary labour; i Gel- 
imer, who had feared to trust his person in an <« per 


town, beheld with astonishment and de spair the rising 
of an impregnable fortress. 
‘hat unfortunate m« 
ind the LOSS of his capital, apy 
Van s collect the 
rather than destroyed, by th preced 
battle ; and the hopes of pillag 
Moorish bands to the standard of Gelir He 
encamped inthe fields of Bulla, four days’ journey 
from Carthage; insulted the capital, which he de- 
prived of the use of an aqueduet; pri | 
ward 
the persons and property of his African subjects, 


strength 
narch, after the 
lied himselt t 
remains of an army scattered, 
ing 
ittracted 


age 


some ner. 


rh re- 


for the head of every Roman; affected to spar 
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secretly negociated with the 
confederate Huns. Under 


conquest of Sardinia served only to ag 


tress; he reflected with the deepest anguish, t 
had wasted, in that useless ent f i 
ot his bravest tro ps 5 1 | I d, wit! 7 ia d 
shame, the victorious lett i r / > 
expressed a ivuine ¢ that the k fter 
the ex iple of their ancest , had eady chastised 
the ra 5 f the R n in * Alas! my 
br ther,’ rep ied Gelim a HH vel n aectat d 
against our unhappy t . While you have subdued 
Sardinia, we have lost A i. No sooner did Be 
sariu ippear with a handful of soldiers, thane race 
ind prospe rity deserted th ca Vandal 
Your! ew Gibamund, y yrother Ammatas, have 
been betrayed tod i by the cow e of their fol 
lowers. Our horses, our » Cart e itself, and 
| Aft pow \ the 
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Cuap. Il. 
dred Vandals, were found on the field of battle ; so in- 
, carnage of a day, which extin- 
euished a nation, and transferred the empire of Africa. 
In the evening, Belisarius led his infantry to the attack 
animous flight of Gelimer 
his recent declarations, that, to 
relief, life a burthen, and 
vy object of tern His departure was 
the Vandals discovered that 
erted them, they hastily dispersed, 
ial safety, 


~onsiderable was the 


of the camp ; and the pusill 
exposed the vanity of 
tl : \ inquished, death was 
infamy the 
secret; Du i 
their king had de 
anxious only tort 


ir pers and careless of 


every object that is dear or valuable to mankind. The 
Romans entered the camp without resistance; and the 


nes 


wildest see f disorder were veiled in the darkness 


and confusion of the night. Every barbarian who met 


their swords was inhumanly massacred ; their widows 
ind daughters, as rich heirs, o iful concubines, 
were embd! ed by the li ! us § i 35 ad avarice 
its wa at tated with t treasures of goid 
er, the it ted t ! { cor lest or econ- 
yinal riod of erity L ye ( In this 
frantic h, the troe en of Belisarius forgot 
the ( tl d re ect ] Xicated Wl ust and 
r tt ey lin sy parte ora ne the ad- 
I ew I ks, i the ¢ rns, 
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Moors; but the sea was open, and the Romans were 
now masters of An active and discreet tri- 
bune sailed as far as the Straits, where he occupied 
Septem or Ceuta,? which rises opposite to Gibraltar on 
the African coast: that remote place was afterwards 
adorned and fortified by Justinian; and he seems to 
have indulged the vain ambition of extending his em- 
pire to the of Hercules. He received the 
messengers of victory at the time when he was pre- 
paring to publish the pandects of the Roman law; 
and the devout or jealous emperor celebrated the di- 
vine goodness, and confessed, in silence, the merit of 
his general.* Impatient to abolish the 
temporal and spiritual tyranny of the Vandals, he pro- 
ceeded, without full establishment of the 
church. Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immu- 
nities, perhaps the most essential part of episcopal re- 


the sea. 


columns 


successful 


ielay. to the 


catholic 





ligion, were restored and amplified with a liberal 
and ; the Arian worship was suppressed ; the Dona- 
tist mee were proscribed ;” and the synod of Car- 
thage, by the voice of two hundred and seventeen 
shops,° applauded the just measure of pious retalia- 
tion. On an occasion, it may not be presumed 
iny orthodox prelates were absent; but the 

es ness of their number, which in an- 


1d been twice or even thrice multiplied, 
both of the church 
Justinian approved himself the de- 
ambitious hope, 
rious lieut sia . 

rious lieutenant would speedily enlarge 
» narrow limits of his dominion to the space which 
before the invasion of the Moors and 


Vandals ; and Belisarius was instructed to establish 
ient stations of 


most cieariv indicates the decay be 
fender of the fait 


lat His vict 


mn, he entertained an 


occupied 


dues or commanders in the conve 


. 
irta, Cesarea, and 


i, Leptis, ¢ Sardinia, and to 
compt the military force of palalines or borderers 
that 1 t be sufficient for the defence of Afriea. The 
kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy of the pres- 

( f pretorian prafect ; and four consulars, three 
Ss, Were appointed to administer the seven 


The number 
rs, clerks, messengers, or as- 
hundred and 
mself, fifty for each of his 


provinces under his civil jurisdiction. 
rdinate offices 
as minutely 


r the prefect hi 


expressed ; three 








vicegerents; and the 1 | definition of their fees and 
es was more efler | to confirm the right than 

t revent the abuse These magistrates micht be op- 
eSSIVE they were not idie; nd the subdtie ques- 
tions of stice and revenue were infinitely propagated 
ul r the new covernment, which | rofessed to revive 
the freedom and eauityv of the Roman republic. The 


conqueror was solicitous to exact a prompt and plentiful 
supply from his African subjects; and he allowed them 


claim, even in the third degree, and from the collat- 
f ine, the houses and lands of which their families 
I been unjustly despoiled bv the Vandals. After 


eparture of Belisarius, who acted by a high and 
pecial commission, no ordinary provision was made 
for a master-ceneral of the f tees; but the office of 
pretorian prefect was intrusted to a soldier; the civil 
ind military powers were united, according to the 


practice of Justinian, in the chief governor; and the 


representative of the emperor in Africa, as well as in 
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Italy, was soon distinguished by the appellation of | 


Exarch.* 

Yet the conquest of Africa was imper- 
fect, till her formersovereign was deliver- 
ed, either alive or dead, into the hands 
of the Romans. Doubtful of the event, 
Gelimer had given secret orders that a part of his trea- 
sure should be transported to Spain, where he hoped to 
court of the king of the Visi- 


yinted by ac- 


Distress and cay 
tivity of Ge 
A.D 


the s 


find a secure refuge at the 


But these in 
cident, treachery, and thi indefatigable pursuit 
enemies, who intercepted his flight from the s¢ a-shore, 
and chased the unfortunate monarch, with s faith- 
ful followers, to the inaccessible mountain of Papua,* in 
the inland country of Numidia. He was immediately 
besieged by Pharas, an officer whose truth and sobriety 
were the more 


goths. tentions were disap} 


of his 


mie 





applauded, as such qualities could sel- 


dom be found among the Heruli, the most corrupt of 
the barbarian tribes. ‘To his vigilance Belisarius had 


} } 


har@e; and, 


which he lost a hun- 


intrusted this Important c 
} 
i 


tempt to scale the mountain, in 


dred and ten soldiers, Pharas ¢ xpected, during a win- 
ter siege, the operation of distress and famine the 


the sottes 


mind of the Vandal king. From 
| 


pleasure, from the unbounded command of industry and 





wealth, he was reduced to share the poverty of tl 
M ors,’ supp rtable only to themselves y thelr igno- 
rance of a happier condition. In their rude hovels, of 
mud and hurdles, which confined the smoke and exclu- 
ded the lioht, they promiscuously sSiep 1 the or nd, 
perh ips on a sheep-skin, with their wives, th chli- 
dren, and their cattle. Sordid 1 scanty were thelr 
garments; the use of brea nd wine W | wn} 
their ten r variey ¢ S, Impertectly K¢ 
tne ashes, were devoure m tl ( ( 
h TY Sav res TI he il I a l 
sunk under these strange 1 unwonted hard frou 
whatsoever c e they had been endures $ 
tual misery was imbittered by the re ect 
greatness, the dally } ence of hi | et 
just apprehension, that the light: venal M 
be tempted to betray the rights of hospitality. ‘I 
knowledge of his si tion dictated the h { 
friendly epistle of Pharas. ‘+ Like yourself,” said th 
chief of the Hi » * Tam an illite rbarian, Dut 


Why will 





heart yo Pp { ; / 
Why will you ruin yourself, your family, and na- 
tion? ‘The Jove of freedom and abhorrence of slavery? 
Alas! my dearest Gelimer, are you 1 eady the 
worst of slaves, the slave of the vile 1 of the 
Moors? Would i t be preferable to sustain at Con- 
stantinople a life of pov y and servit , rat than 
to relgn the undoubted n irch of t I I i 
Papuat Do you think it a disgrace to be t bje 

of Justinian? Belisarius is his subject; and wv r- 
selves, Whose birth is not inferior to your own, are n 

ashamed of our obedience to the Roman emperor. That 
generous prince Will grant you inheritence ol 
lands, a place in the senate, and the dignity of pa- 


trician : 


depend with fu 


such are intentions, and you may 
il assurance on the word of Beli 
So long as Heaven has condemn suffer, pa- 


a virtue; but if we reject the proffered deliv- 


sariu 


tlence Is 


erence, it degenerates into blind 1 stupid despair.’ 
‘* | am not insensible Een replied the king of the Vandals, 
‘+ how kind and rational is your advice. But I cannot 
Tl i f Just 1 ar as Ger 
uf 2 N 131. \ ‘ 
) 
Mount Papua is D'An p. 92. and 7 
I Rom. Ox ler I R " 1 
Pes Ww } } H 
Pr s 
f Shaw (Travels, p. 220. ta i re gents t manners of 
B i Ka { i 
1 r 1 f Ni } | ‘ St 
r 1 Savages prov are pl 4 é a bread is 
co n, 
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persuade myself to become the slave of an unjust ene. 
my, who has deserved my implacable hatred. Him | 
had never injured either by word or deed: yet he has 
sent against me, I know not from whence, a ce rtain 
Belisarius, who has cast me headlong trom the throne 
man 5 he is 


into this abyss of misery. Justinian is a 


a prince ; does he not dread for himself 


fortune ? Ll can write 


a Similar re- 
no more: my grief op- 
set d me, l beset ch you, my de “ar Pharas, 


af of bread. 


verse ot 
pre sses me. 
lyre.s a spunee, and al ” From 
3 was informed of the mo- 
It was the 
a defluction had fal- 

or incessant weep- 
lancholy 


send mea 
the Vandal 

tives of this singular req 
king of Africa had tasted bread ; 
len on his eyes, the effect of fatious 
nd he wished to solace the 
inging to the lyre the sad st 
‘The humanity of Pinar 


Lhessel 


I 
uest, long since 


hou 8 





me e 


ry of his own misfor- 


t th 


is was moved ; he sent the 


gifts; buteven his humanity promp- 





ted him t the vigilance of his guard, that he 
night ner compel his prisoner to embrace a resolnu- 
tion advantageous to the Romans, but salutary to him- 
f he obstinacy of Gelimer at length yielded to 
ré 1 and necessity; t emn assurances of safety 
na h rabdle treatment Were raiihed in the emperor’s 
name, by the embassador of Belisarius; and the king 
f the V lals descended from the n tal Th 
rst public interview was in one of the suburbs of Car- 
thage; and when the royal cay e accosted his conquer- 
r, he i fit of er. ‘The crowd ht 
natur y believe, e oriet h deprived Gel- 
line ih senses; but int nournt stat sea- 
I ul \ { n inte ve 
th the y ‘ . / a aft ' 
I nw \ ' I 
Th r ¢ S } j 
‘ '; } J 
y \ f VY ft t 
é r me Ihe fs of the R 
Dp } Lhe é t rl s of e- 
Their p: te espatches 1 f ‘ 
t ( r of Atrica, st I rep i 
it p love, conspired to sea nself the 
fthe V; 5 J el with t - 
ear: 1 | “ew result of sy 
rat in of « é Ar ble alternative, 
I nalining 1 | vi e, : fF rning t rie 
( lw indee« it { ( retion of Bel- 
s: but } y ‘ le from } rcepted let- 
( i the k ige « nis sover 1s temper, 
tha I el r re rit nead, erect his st d, 
cont d his ene by | est é I mMis- 
I I ( nd urag ber led nil ‘ if ; nis 
ruards, « tre Ss were « entl n- 
ked: and 3} was the navication, that 
nis rriv it ( sta e prec a vy ce l 
iccount i! his departur irom the | t { ( rt ve. 
Such unsuspecting loyalty removed the apprehen- 


ions of Justinian; envy was silenced and inflamed by 
tive pi ic gratit e; and the third Afr obtained 


mph, a ceremony which the city 
which ancient 
h nd reserved fi. r 


nducted through 


f Constantinople had never seen, and 
Rome, since the reign ol Tiberius, 
mus arms of the C 
of Belisarius, the 


streets to 


@msars. 


m the palace 


proce ssion was ¢ 


e hippodrome; and this mem- 


orable day seemed to avenge the injuries of Genseric, 
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y t, Barbar 
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and to expiate the shame of the Romans. The wealth 
of nations was displayed, the trophies of martial or ef- 
feminate luxury ; rich armour, golden thrones, and the 
chariots of state which had been used by the Vandal 
queen: the massy furniture of the royal banque t, the 
sple ndour of precious stones, the elecant forms of sta- 
tues and vases, the more substantial treasure of gold, 
and the holy vessels of the Jewish temple, which after 
their long peregrination were respectfully deposited in 
the christian church of Jerusalem. A long train of the 
noblest Vandals re luctantly € x posed their lofty stature 
and manly countenance. Gelimer slowly advanced ; 
he was clad in a purple robe, and still maintained the 
majesty ofa king. Not a tear ¢ scape d from his « ves, 
not a sigh was heard ; but his pride or piety derived 
some secret consolation from the words of Selomon,* 
which he repeatedly pronounced, vanity! VANITY! ALL 
is vaNiTY! Instead ascending a triumphal car 


ol 
drawn by four horses or elephants, the modest conquer- 
or marched on foot at the head of his brave compan- 
ions; his prudence might decline an honour too con- 
/ { his magnanimity might 


spicuous for a subject; and j 
ustly disdain what had been so often sullied by the vi- 


lest of tyrants. The glorious procession entered the 
gate of the hippodr me ; was saluted by the acclama- 
tions of the senate and people; and halted before the 
throne where Justinian and Theodora were seated to re- 
ceive the homage ot the captive monarch and the vic- 


] 


torious hero. ‘They both performed the customary ad- 


oration; and falling prosts ite on the ground, respect- 
fully touched the footstool of a prince who had not un- 


sheathed his sword, and of a prostitute who had dan- 


ced ) the theatre: some rentle violence was used to 


bend the stubborn spirit of the grandson of Genseric; 


and however trained to servitude, the genius of Belisa-| 
rius must have secretly rebelled. He was immediate- 
declared consul for the ensuing year, 
His s aoa , -4 s : 
P and the day of his inauguration resem- 
A. D - bled the pomp of a second triumph; his 
j 1. ie ’ 
curule*chair was borne aloft on the snoul- 
ders of captive Vandals; and the spoils of war, gold 
cups and rich girdles, were profusely scattered among 
the p | ce 
} ( But the purest reward of Jelisarius 
: \ was in the faithful execution of a treaty 


for which his honour had been | ledged to the king ot 
the Vandals. The religious scruples of Gelimer, who 
\rian 
ity i Senator 


idhered to the were mmpatible with 
or patrician: but he received 
from the an ample estate in the province of 
Galatia, where the abdicate d monarch retired with his 
family and friends, to a life of peace, of affluence, 
The daughters of Hilderic 
rtained with the respectful tenderness due to 
age and misfortune; and Justinian and Theodora 
accepted the honour of educating and enriching the fe- 

descendants of the The The 
the Vandal youth were distributed into five 
squadrons of cavalry, which adopted the name of their 
bent factor, and Supporte din the Persian w ars, the glory 
of their ancestors. But these rare exceptions, the re- 

} 


heresy, inc 


the dign 


and perhaps of content. 
were ente 


their 


i ‘ 


great dosius. 


Dravest ol 


ward of birth or valour, are insufficient to explain th 
fate of a nation, whose numbers, before a short and 
bloodless war, amounted to more than six hundred 
thousand persons. After the exile of their king and 


nobles, the servile crowd might purchase their safety, 
by abjuring their character, religion, and language; 
and their degenerate posterity would be insensibly 


k If the Ecclesiastes be truly a rk of Solomon, and not, like 

P ! : ion rer nes, in 

und ont subject of his repentance, Tl utter is the 

1 of | d and free-spir { Gr (Op. T log. tom. 

1. Dp. 205.) i ith E tes and Proverbs dis ty a iarcer 

( iss of Ul and experien than seem to belong either to a 
Jew orak rT. 

In tl Belisaire of Marmontel, the king and the c nqueror of 

Africa meet, sup, and converse, without recollecting each other. It is 


Surely @ faultot that romance 
he had | 


» that not « 
usly know: 


nly the hero, but all to whom 
, appear to have lost their eyes 


eens nspic 


or Laeir memory. 
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mingled with the common herd of African subjects, 
Yet even in the present age, and in the heart of the 
Moorish tribes, a curious traveller has discovered the 
white complexion and long flaxen hair of a northern 
race;™ and it was formerly believed, that the boldest 
of the Vandals fled beyond the power, or even the 
knowledge, of the Romans, to enjoy their solitary free- 
dom on the shores of the Atlantic ocean." Africa had 
been their empire, it became their prison; nor could 
they entertain a hope, or even a wish, of returning to 
the banks of the Elbe, where their brethren, of a spirit 
less adventurous, still wandered in their native forests. 
It was impossible for cowards to surmount the barriers 
of unknown seas and hostile barbarians: it was im- 
possible for brave men to expose their nakedness and 
defeat before the eyes of their countrymen, to describe 
the kingdoms which they had lost, and to claim a 
share of the humble inheritance, which, in a happier 
hour, they had almost unanimously renounced.® In 
the country between the Elbe and the Oder, several 
populous villages of Lusatia are inhabited by the Van- 


| dals; they still preserve their language, their customs, 
y | g 


and the purity of their blood ; support, with some im- 
patience, the Saxon or Prussian yoke; and serve, 
with secret and voluntary allegiance, the descendant 
of their ancient kings, who in his garb and present 
fortune is confounded with the meanest of his vassals.” 
The name and situation of this unhappy people might 
indicate their descent from one common stock with 
the conquerors of Africa. Butthe use of a Sclavonian 
dialect more clearly represents them as the last rem- 
nant of the new colonies, who succeeded to the genu- 
ine Vandals, already scattered or destroyed in the age 
of Procopius.4 

If Belisarius had been tempted to he- Manns 


1 de- 


rsandd 
in his allegiance, he might have feat ofthe Moors, 
urged, even against the emperor himself, A. D. 535. 
the indispensable duty of saving Africa from an enemy 
more barbarous than the Vandals. The origin of the 
Moors is involved in darkness: they were ignorant of 
the Their limits cannot be precisely 
defined : a boundless continent was open to the Libyan 
shepherds; the change of seasons and pastures regula- 
otions ; and their rude huts and slender fur- 
transported with the same ease as their 
families, and their cattle, which consisted 
of sheep, oxen, and camels." During the vigour of the 
Roman power, they observed a respectful distance from 
Carthage and the sea-shore ; under the feeble reign of 
the Vandals, they invaded the cities of Numidia, oc- 
cupied the sea-coast from Tangier to Cesarea, and 
pitched their camps, with impunity, in the fertile prov- 
ince of Byzacium. The formidable strength and artful 
conduct of Belisarius secured the neutrality of the Moor- 


sitate 


use of letters." 


arms, their 

















Shaw, p. 59. Vetsince Pr us (1. ii. c. 15.) speaks of a people 
fr t Atlas, as already distinguished by whit« ies and yellow 
hair, t enomenon (which is likewise visil in the Andes of 
P Buff p. 504.) may naturally be ascribed to the ele- 
vation it r nd and the t perature of the ur. 

ry rapher of Ravenna (I. iii. c. xi. p. 129, 130, 131. Paris 
1688.) s es the Mauritania Gaditana, (opposite to Cadiz 

s Vandalorum, a Belisario devicta in Africa, fugit et nunquam 

had protested, and Genseric dismissed, witl 
for Vandals of Germany: but thoseof Africa 
his affected to despise the poverty of their forests 
(Pr li c. 2) 
p From the mouth of the great elector (in 1687) Tollius describes 
the secret royalty and rebellious spirit of the Vandals of Branden- 


burgh, who could muster five or six thousand soldiers who ha 


ro- 
ured some cannon, &c. (Itinerar, Hungar. p. 42. apud Dubos, rise. 
nu of 





de la Monarchie Francoise, tom, i. p. 182, 183.) The veracity, n 
the elector, but of Tollius himself, may justly be suspect d. 
q Procopius (I. i. c. 22.) was in total darkness—svss wvran tic 
* '¢ tes, Under the reign of Dagobert, (A. D. 63 iT 
S nian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi already bordered on Thu- 
r ». (Mascou, Hist. of the Germans, xv. 3, 4, 5.) 
Sallust represents the Moors as a remnant of the army of Heracles, 
(de Bell. J rth. c. 21.) and Procopius (Vandal. |. ii. c. 10.) as the 
sterity of the Cananzans who fled from the robber Joshua, (A*s*:.) 
He quotes tw lumns, with a Phenician inscription. I believe in 
he colu s—I doubt the inscription—and I reject the pedigree. 
s Virgil (Georgie. iii. 339.) and Pomponius Mela (i. 8.) describe the 
wandering life of the African shepherds, similar to that of the Arabs 
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ish princes, whose vanity aspired to receive, in the em-| years after the depa of Beli : hut the laurel 
peror’s name, the ensigns of their r dignity.t| They | which he resigned to a faithful lieut t. mav be tly 


were astonished by the rapid event, and trembled cribed to his own triumpl 

{ the presence of their conqueror. But | pproaching he experience of 7 is, V h » 

r departure soon relieved th preher ; of a savawe may s et 3; corr { ty ' 

f and superstitious people ; the number of their wives al-| of an indtvidual, 1 lom } t e tot ( v¢ 
lowed them to disregard the safety of their infant hos- | generat s of! kind ‘TI nati . ant vy, 
tages ; and when the Roman general hoist 1 in the | care of each other’ » we rately v; 
Pp rtof Carthage, |! ne the cries, and al D ( I d enslav ytheR ‘| les. 

the flames, of t so) provine Ye persi ht have i f tl to 
ted in his resolution; 1 leavin nly a part of | with timely : ; 
cual to r force the feeble garris he ints ed t \ t 
the « 1 of Africa to the ¢ ch I * Fi ( ry ‘ t t es were f{ 

ved himself not unworthy to be the successor of 1 the G both of Ital . insensible of 


t : but S in needily en t the 7 | I} t | 
marched from Carthage into the | f t t { le t t cs , 
and in two great battles destroy sixty f ‘ i | the } f "| a 


and the ect and s \ vj 

have | si R ( f \ 
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and the princess Ama- 


who signa- 


ish wars. Their merit 
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the country with envy, 
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ted by a massacre; the 


were oppressed, and the captivity of Amalafrida 


y her secret and 


Cassiodor 


ic duty; the vengeance which 
ne t | soverel > might be de- 
, as s Africa was protected | 
Goths were destitute of a navy. 
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| were exempt from vanity ; and, though she expressed 
he rself with equal elegance and ease in the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Gothic tongue, the daughter of Theodo- 
|ric maintained in her counsels a discreet and impene- 
By a faithful imitation of the virtues, 
| she revived the prosperity of his reign: while she 
strove with pious care to expiate the faults, and to ob- 
darker memory, of his declining age. The 
| children of Boethius and Symmachus were restored 
| to their paternal inheritance: her extreme lenity never 
| conse nted to inflict any corporal or pecuniary penal- 
|} ties on her Roman subjects; and she generously des- 
pised the of the Goth who, at t end 


a oe as ‘ . . 
of forty years, still considered the people of Italy 
Her salutary mea- 


trable silence. 


i literate the 


clamours he 


Dy 
} 


as 


their slaves or their enemies. 
|} sures were directed by the wisdom, and celebrated 


i by the el uence of Cassi dorius ; she solicited and de- 
served the fri ndship of the « mperor; a id the kingdoms 


| of Europe respected, both in peace and war, the majesty 
But the future happines 
ind of Italy depe nded on tl 
was destined, by his bi 
ind almost 


| t 
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ance, left her dest f any firm support or legal au- d the conduct of hero. <A chosen troop of guards, 
t ty. Instead f submitting to the laws of her) who served on horsel k, and we armed with lances 
country, which held as a fundamental maxim, that the| and bucklers, attended 1 pe mn of Beli : his 

succession ¢ 1 never pass from the lance to the dis-| cav y was composed of two hundred Huns, three 
ie taff. the dai iter of Theodorie conceived the impr -| hunderd M s, audit feders “ ad the 
i. > . . 
ticable desion of sharing, with one of her cousins, the! infantry consisted y of three th ind Is ians 
regal title, and of reserving In her own ha s the -| Stee r the ne « 3 in | former ¢ : 
Ss ot | me | wer. He received the proposa Lie R man col ( st l el Catar In Sle v. 
With | respect 1 affected gratitude; and the’ to survey the ( t i > al to decide 
t t ¢ 1Orlu l unh¢ ito thes nd t whet he I [ { t, r peaceabdly 
emperor, that Amalasontha and ‘Theodatus had ase -| pur his voyage for At 1 t. tle found 
ed the throne of Italy. His birth (for his mother w fruittul 1 a frie \ . Notwithstanding 
t ister ol Th adore micht be considered a Line V ricult e, \ | ed the gran- 
imperfeet title: and the choice of Am s es ies of Rom { er ( ( y exempted 
1 st yly directed by her contempt of | LN e|f it ( I \ : 1 th 
nd pusil » Which had deprived him of the Goths, v ’ { e in- 
ve the | s, and the esteem of tl jan vit il ( t thei ne 
But Theos s exas ted by the ¢ 1 which | f ce \ | fs F 
rve Le id repressed 1 rej iched | 1 ( | Italy, they 
1 es whi he exereised agai! iusca \ I { t nd 
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Peter, the Byzantine ambassador: and that bold and 


subtle advocate pr rsuaded him to sien a treaty, too ig- 





ly, the invasion of Italy is applied by Procopius 


second year of the GorHnic War." 
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nominious to become the foundation of a lasting peace. | After Belisarius had left sufficient gar- po 
It was stipulated, that i clamations of the Ro-| risons in Palermo and Syracuse, he em- valle Tosh: ail 
man people, the name of the emperor should be always | barked his troops at Messina, and landed Te¢uces Naples 
proclaimed before that of the Gothte king ; and that as them, without resistance, on the oppo- A.D 
often as the statue of ‘J i shores of Rhegium. A Gothic prince, who had 
or marbie, the divine imag i irried the daughter of Theodatus, was stationed 
laced on its rand Inst han army to guard the entrance of Italy; but he 
Ling of Ita \ reduced t icit, the honours of | imitated, without seruple, the ex imple of a sovereign, 
te ; the consent of the emperor was 1 faithless to his publie and private duties. The perfi- 
ind before he could execute, against a priest| dious Ebermor deserted with his followers to the Ro- 
or st 1 tence « er of death or confiseation.| man camp, and was dismissed to enjoy the servile 
The fee mor ‘ rned the es n of Sici y;| honours of the Byzantine court.t From R egium to 
offered, as tl I colt ( ,acrown| Naples, the fleet and army of Belisarius most 
f d, of the we t thire dd unds ; and| always in view of each other, advanced near three 
! rise ly, sovereion,| hundred miles along the sea-coast, ‘The people of 
thre 1 Gort ‘ t ervice of the| Bruttium, Lueania, and Campania, who abhorred the 
( f S e 4 iry couces-| name and religion of the Goths, embraced the specious 
t f J st ih xcuse, that their ruined walls were ineapable of de- 
ey to ( i | each- | fence; the soldiers paid a just equivalent fora plentiful 
ed t \ ' " illed by the anx- et; and curiosity alone int rrupted t } eful 
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tains ; and the stock of provisions was sufficient to con- | war, was rais« d with ur 
sume the patience of the besiegers. At the end of lers of his companior 
twenty days, that of Belisarius was almost exhausted, | ca narch fled fr 
and he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of aban-| he was pursued by p 
doning the siege, that he might march, before the win- | he had injured in his 
ter season, against Rome and the Gothic king. But} Flaminian way, and, r 


his anxiety was relieved by the bold curiosity of an iohtered him, as 








lsaurian, who explored the dry channel of an aqueduct, a victim (says the 
and secretly re port d, thata passage might be pe fora-|tar. The choice tt 
ted to introduce a file of armed soldiers into the heart of | title to reign over then 
the city. When the work had been silent] y executed, the | every e, that Vi 
humane gen ral risked the discove ry of his secre t,by aj; to Rav i, where 

last and fruitless admonition of the impending danger. | hand of t r ¢ 
In the darkness of the night, four hundred Romans en- | ow of he itary right. 
te red the aqueduct, raise i themselves by 1 rop » Which diately held, « l 
they fastened to 1 olive tree, into the é } tlent Spirit of the 
of a solitary matron, sounded their trumpets, surprise: e, whi the 1 
the sentinels, and wave admittance to t r companions, | dered wise and 

who on all sides scaled the walls, and burst open thi retreat in the ] 


gates of the city. Kvery crime which is punished by y till the next spring 





social justice, was practised as the rights ol to t I 
Huns were dis inguished by cruelty aud sacri! } } Si 9 
8) = ‘ + : ; ? ‘ ; 
HeliiSarlus aione appeared in the tre sand chu l j i 1 its ll 

x ] ! ] } 

Naples to moderate the calamities which he predicted. | rior, was leit in the ¢ 
‘The gold and silver,’ he repeat dly exclaimed, ** ar liers; feeble g 





th s* rewards of your valour .But spare the inhabi- | the zeal, t igh it w 





tants, they are christians, they are suppliants, they are | wishes, of the Rom 
now your fellow-subjects. Restore the children t lasm 
their parents, the wives to their husbands; and show | minds. They 
2m by your generosity, of what friends they have | throne ly 
( inate y ae} ived themse lve We - y was Saved | lt I f A 
by the virtue and authority of its « jueror ;* and when | s ild no 
t Neapolitans returned to their houses, they found th; and, wi 
some « tion in the secret ¢ ent of their hid- | to a province of Const 
aen treasute il arbarian Garrison ¢ ilisted in the ( 1 ol iN 
service of th er > Aj Uila Calabria, del cI j | 
ed from the od $s presence of t Goths, w- | cle , of the se é 
red his dominion; and the tusks the ¢ a { t 
, which were still shown at Beneve m e ¢ ri i ‘ ’ 
Siv dé cribs 1 DY e hist rian i B . 1us.* lor i cept ° As 
‘] f | soldiers citizens of jh ew « N 
A.T ! 1a prince, W ren ‘ 
. 1 most indi ent ! 
ruin. The tus ( pe ‘ 
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tors; they were edified | and friends, to taste the needful refreshments of food 


irius for the 


successor|and sleep. In the more improved state of the art 
disci e secured 


in the | of war, a general is seldom required or even permitted 


f tranquillity and justice. | to display the personal prowess of a soldier; and the 


ess ol his 


. is 
{ they 
1d f Ly 
the | ve ol 
Vi es we 
t 
' ' ’ 
ae fort 
v ft if 


irms, Which |example of Belisarius may be added to the rare ex- 
y as far as Narni, Perusia, | amples of Henry 1V. of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 
( t the clergy, | After this first and unsuccessful trial 


rstood | of their enemies, the whole army of the His erence 
7 ier ae of Rome. 
iced, | Goths passed the Tiber, and formed the 

Gothic | siege of the city, which continued above a year, till 
eir final departure. Whatever fancy may conceive, 
‘ompass of the geographer defines the cir- 
f thin a line of twelve miles and 
the de-| three hundred and forty-five paces: and that cireum- 
i 





r numbers, | ference, except in the Vatican has invariably been the 
lef of | same from the triumph of Aurelian tothe peaceful but 

len scure reign of the modern popes." ~ But in the day of 

he tness, the space within her walls was crowded 

buted! with habitat s and inhabitants; and the populous 

s: 1 iburbs, that stretched al the public roads, were 


I 
useless darted like so many rays from one common centre. 


impreg- Adversity swept aw iy these extraneous ornaments, 


’ 
its Of } i a 


id desolate a considerable part even of 
row| the seven hills. Yet Rome in its present state could 


had| send into the field above thirty thousand males of a 
must! military age;' and, notwithstanding the want of dis- 
But the| cipline and exercise, the far greater part, inured to the 
» elther| hardships of poverty, might be capable of be ring 
betray irms for the defence of their country and religion. 


At the| The prudence of Belisarius did not neglect this impor- 


sallied| tant resource. His soldiers were relieved by the zeal 
in ad- diligence of the people, who watched while they 
of the t, and laboured wl e they reposed: he accepted 


e other| the voluntary service of the bravest and most indigent 








1 and | of the Roman youth; and the companies of townsmen 
f metimes represented, in a vacant post, the presence 

ted to! of the t ps which had been drawn away to more es- 
A sential duties. But his just confidence was placed in 
rse,’’| the veterans who had fought under his banner in the 
every | Pe in and African wars; and although that gallant 
it I was reduced to five thousand men, he undert ok, 
‘ with such contemptible numbers, to defend a circle of 

-| twely 3, against an army of one hundred and fifty 

;| thousand barbarians. In the walls of Rome, which 

1; B s constructed or restored, the materials of an- 

ent architectt may be discerned ;* and the whole 

t was d, except in a chasm still ex- 


ind Flaminian gates, which 





ind Romans left under the 


f ~ pP ter the 6 The b ttle. 
$s were ped in sharp sles: a ditch, 
», prot 1 the f f mpart; and 
the ram wer ste y military en- 
Lp f -bow, which darted 
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converted, for the first time, to the us 
circular turret 


the Antonines, was a 





quadrangular basis: it was covered 
marble of Paros, and decorated by the 
and heroes ; and the lover of the arts n 

gh, that the works of Praxiteles or 
torn from their | lestals, and 
d yn tl ls of the besieger 


lie itenant 


THE 
es of 


ris 
with 


statu 


with the wise 1 peremptory Instruction, tl 
er might be the alarm, they should ste \ 
their respective posts, and trust their get 
ifety of Rome. The formidab! host of 
was insufficient to embrace the ample me 
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treat (a hasty retreat) was covered by the prudence of | mans from the dreams of grandeur and freedom, and 
the general, and the victors started back with affright| taught them the humiliating lesson, that it was of small 


from the formidable, aspect of an armed rampart. ‘The | moment to their real happiness, whether the name of 


reputati f Belisarius was unsullied by a defeat; and | their master was derived from the Gothic or the Latin 
the vain cont ice of the Goths was not less service-| language. The lieutenant of Justinian listened to their 


able to his de , than the repentance and modesty | just complaints, but he rejected with disdain the idea of 

of the Roman troo] | flight or capitulation; repressed their clamorous impa- 

From the moment that Belisarius had | tience for battle ; amused them with the pros; 

puntos ; ' determined to sustai lege, his assid-| and speedy relief; and secured himself and the city from 
i 


provided Rome against the | the effects of their despair or treachery. Twice in each 


ect of sure 


danger of famine, eadlul than the Gothic arms. | month he changed the station of the officers to whom 
An ext 5 ' pply of corn was imported fro: ie custody of the gates was committed: the various 
Sicily ; the | ests of ¢ 1 and ‘Tuseany were | precautions, of patroles, watch-words, lights, and mu- 


for ly swept for the e of t city; and the righ ic, were repeatedly employed to discover whatever 


of privat y were inf ed by the strong plea] passed on the ramparts ; outguards were posted beyond 

of the | { _ oht « y be foreseen | the ditch, and the trusty vigilance of dogs supplied the 

that the « dj t eq cts; and | more doubtful fidelity of mankind. A letter was inter- 

ter-mills was the first incon-| cepted, which assured the king of the Goths, that the 

. IS sper y 1 ved by mooring | Asinarian gate, adjoining to the Lateran church, should 
larae V . 1 fix ton in tt current of pe set etly opened to his tr ops. On the oSy 
‘ ver. e st was r ed by the |] { or suspicion of treason, several sen- verius, A. D.5 

ks tr : i ted wilt l es: yet ators were banished, and the pope Syl- Nov. 17 

t " the tions of the R ’ general, | verlus was summoned to attend the re presentative ot 

that 1 g the ‘I continued to give} his sovereign, at his head-quarters in the Pincian pal- 

| the ce." The ecclesiastics who followed their bishop, were 

‘ ver from domestic | detained in the first or second apartment,* and he alone 

wells ; la 1 city , Without im-| was admitted to the presence of Belisarius. The con- 

patience, t ivat i ; A larg | que ror of Rome and Carthage was mode stly seated at 

R — 1 1 P ‘ e gate to the| the feet of Antonina, who reclined on a stately couch : 

, St. Paul. ve ‘ \ @ Goths;| the general was silent, but the voice of reproach and 

{ the | menace issued from the mouth of his imperious wife. 

M t { tt ‘ a the Accused by credible witnesses, and the evidence of his 


Latin, A . ( , we t fre ! wn subscription, the suecessor of St. Peter was des- 


e, led of his pontifical ornaments, clad in the mean 
the retreat e it t of ar k, and embarked, without delay, fora 
( S — { f fron tant exile in the east. At the emperor’s command, 

sued | the f Rome proceeded to the choice of a new 

his perempt t the D3 filer as n invocation of the Holy 

u en. the ¢ Ghost, electe deaeon Vig s, who had purchased 

t t y yribe of t I ty ds of 

| le ly rut this 

I] vy, v Belisarius : but the h bey- 

‘ the orders of vite; Antonina served the passions 

CG ty tant { f the empress; d Theodora lavished her treasures, 

; t,|in the vain hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile or in- 

3 ‘ ( P W -| di nt the | of Chaleec 
| I Vit 1 the I} C} { Belisarius tiie emper- I ’ t 
flee r ced his victory, his danger, and : 

5 | is res ion. * According to your commands, we 

, t have defended ve entered the dominions of the Goths, and reduced 

Ss from the capi-| to your obedience, Sicily, Campania, and the city of 

tal, e A t Lat vays, two| Rome; but loss of these conquests will be more dis- 

1 

( ‘ ( raceful than their acquisition was glorious. Hitherto 

a ity ‘ have sueccessfi lly f ught against the ! ltitu es of 

\ ( [ rparia ut tl rm t les y prev il. 

(y vovs! \ \ +} oift fP ‘ ‘ ; fae f 

s ‘ i t were } vsa | ener 3 Live ce sort tal re 

f f their designs. Px ne to speak with freedom 

\ Ss fy wish that we should live, s« uss stence ; 

I we e/ i lesire t we sho conquer, s rms, 

| Ss, I The Ron ha re f S as 

t f ( erers; but i nr tress, they 

| 

fail W either betrayed by their confi ; we shall 

were ex é é ‘ f sc vh ( essed by ¢Aeir treachery 1 hatred For my- 

I } iv self, my life is consecrated to y r servic it iS yours 

| th $ for 1 he | to reflect, whether my death in this situation will con- 
wat 1. tl 1 \ ft \ t S 

ft r ‘ Ad . Ra I , he } : 4 . ¥ } 

‘ \ 
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miles distant from the Gothie capital. 


i ; ; J 
ind valour of John the Sanguinary, who shared the 
dancer and fatigue of the meanest soldier, and emula- 
ted, on a theatre jess illustrious, the military virtues 


mmander. The towers 


gines of the barbarians 
ttacks were repulsed ; 


of his wreat ¢ 
nad batt 


red usele 5 


ering e! 


; their 





snd the t | Ka ° whi h ré luced the garrison 
atlas extremity of hunger, afforded time for the 
union and march olf Roman forces. A fleet which 
had surprise An led along the coast of the Ha- 
iriatic to the fof the besieged city. The eunuch 
Narses lande 1 in Pie um with two thousand Heruli 
nd fiv 1s of bravest ops of the east. The 

rock of t A) forced ; te it sand veterans 
mov | the foot of the mountains, under the com- 
mand of Beli himeelf; d a new army, whose 
en 1 with is nerable ligh , appe red 
to advan ry the Flamini way. Overwhelmed 
wi t hment and despair, the Goths abandoned 
the siege of Rimini, their tents, their standards, and 
their leaders; and Vitiges, who gave or 

r R followed the example of flight, never 
halte | he found a shelter within 





' 1@ fortresses 
J 
Rom fany mutt support, the Goth- 
- l I y was now reduced. The 
: Ita 1 embraced the party cf the em- 
: . lly recruited to the number 
f tw yt i men, must have achieved an easy 
ra ft invineible powers had not 
hee veal \ 1 of the Roman chiefs. 
BR t ol the eve, al ict I | bigu- 
5 it eet, s the fair fame of B iri 
P lus, It f tr 1 Ray t 
t wasr \ yt t e, t mil ry 
gov rol Spole nd polled, even inact! ily 
i tw 3 ri y \ 1 wok ; 7 cious 
tone 4 } 1 a r had sul ad. 
Pp { the | | j is com- 
] ’ f r of t was diso- 
1 av f the ler. Exas- 
y re voldly arrested the 
l rh et n;5 
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l, ( nto a neig tring chamber, 
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A feeble ram-| 
yart, and a shallow ditch were maintained by the skill 
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my ; and the spirit of a hero, who afterwards equalled 
the merit and glory of Belisarius, served only to per- 
plex the operations of the Gothic war. To his prudent 
counsels, the relief of Rimini was ascribed by the 
leaders of the discontented faction, who exhorted Nar- 
ses to assume an independent and separate command. 
The epistle of Justinian had indeed enjoined his obe- 
dienee to the general; but the dangerous exception, 
‘as far as may be advantageous to the public service,” 
me freedom of judgment to the discreet fa- 
ite, who had so lately departed from the sacred 
and familiar conversation of his sovereian. In the ex- 
ercise of this doubtful right, the eunuch perpetually 
dissented from the opinions of Belisarius; and, after 
yielding with reluctance e siege of Urbi 


l I Ino 
serted his c marched away 


reserved s 


you 


+ 1 . 
LO I ne de- 


‘ 


in the night, and 


1? 
ileague 





to the conquest of the AUmilian province. The fierce 
and formidable bands of the Heruli were attached to 
the person of Narses ;* ten thousand Romans and con- 
federates were persuaded to march under his ba rs 3 
every malcontent embraced the fair opportunity of re- 


venging his private or imaginary 
temaining troops of Belisarius were divided ar 
persed from the garrisons of Sicily to the shores of 
Hadriatic. His skill and perseverance Fimpness a 
overeame every Urbino was aut y of 
taken, the sieges of Fesule, Orvieto, Belisas 

and Auximum were undertaken and vigorously proses 
cuted; and the eunuch Narses was at length recalled 
to the domestic cares of the palace. 

were 


obstacle? 





All dissensiot 
healed, and all opposition was subdued, by the 
l, to whom 


temperate authority of the Roman genera 
his e: 








emies could not refuse their esteem; and Beli- 
sarius inculeated the salutary lesson, that the forees of 
he state should ex mpose one body, and be anim ited 
y one soul. But in the interval of discord, the Goths 
were permitted to breathe; a nportant season was 
lost, Milan was destroyed, and northern provinees 





f Italy were afflicted by an inundation of the Franks. 
When in first meditated the 1 
conquest of Italy, he sent ambassa 
kings of the FY ks, and ad 
n, by the common ties of alliance and religion, to 
join in the holy enterprise against the Ari 
Goths, as their wants were more urgent, employed a 
} f pe 


more effectual mode 
gift of lands and money, to put e the friend- 





Justini 


rs 





to the 








rsuasion, a iva y t Ve, 


in 


ip, or at least the neutralitv, of a light 1 perfidi- 
s ion. But the arms of Belisa . and the re- 


no sooner vaken the Gothie 
rchy, than Theodebert of Austrasia, the most p 
erful and warlike of the Merovingian kings, 
to succour their distress by l 
sonable aid. Without expecting the cor t of 
d Burgundians, I rece! 
Aly S, Ga } ed th 
to chastise the rev 
After an obstinate siege, th: Li- 


reduced by famine, but no capitulation 


volt of the Italians, had 


their sovereign, ten thousar 
subjects. de led from the 
troops which Vitiges had sent 
of Milan. 


was 


scene 


capital of 


guria 








? ¢ a - 
could be obtained, except for the safe retreat of the 
garrison. Datius, the orthodox bishop, who 
luced his countrymen to rebellion ‘ and ruin, es- 
caped to the luxury and honours of the Byzantine 
court ;* but the clergy, perl aps the Ari c vy, were 
htered at the foot of their own altars by t de- 
[ fus to ser r his r 8 
( 6: and swore n > I 4 
dl es a ous digressi eT s s 
A 1 nation, a art I I y vra i or 
Sca avia. (Goth. lL. ii. c. 14, 1 
« This national reproas erfidy (I . Goth. I ©. 25.) of. 
he ear of La Mothe \ «Lor 163—163.) cri- 
ises, as if he had not read, the Greek 
( Ba us af lauds his treas @ the cath < 
t 1 egant ful 
Fhe more rat iM tori (A d’l . 4.) 
nts the guilt of per} znd bla least the imprudence of 
Datius. 
St. Da 3 was more s ‘ f t than ava irbs 
ins. Het withan s i upied at Cor 
ila hot «Bar s, A.D 3S. N A. D. 539. N ww.) 
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fenders of the cathole faith. ‘Three hundred thousand] As soon as Belisarius was delivered Boetisarius 
males were reported to be slain;" the female sex, and | from his foreion and domestic enemies, sieges Raven 


the more precious spoil, was resign¢ 1 to the Burgun-|he seriously applied his forces to the 


dians; and the houses, or at least the | final reduction of lialy. Inthe siege of Osimo, the 


Des ruction of walls, of Milan, were levelled with the | general was nearly transpierced with an arrow, if the 
lila ground. The Goths, in their Jast mo-| mortal stroke had not been intercepted by one of his 


ments, were revenged by the destruction of a city, | guards, who lost, in that pious office, the use of his 
hand. The Goths f Osimo, four thousand w irrlors, 


second only to Rome in size and opulence, in the splen- 
dour of its buildings, or the number of its inhabitants ;| with those of Fwsule and the Cottian Alps, were 


and Belisarius sympathized alone in the fate of his| among the last who maintained their independence ; 
deserted and devoted friends. Encouraged by this|and their gallant resistance, which almost tired the 
- 


ul inroad, Theodebert himseif, in the ensuing | patience, deserved the esteem, of the conqueror. His 





success 





spring, invaded the plains of Lraly with an army of | prudence refused to subscribe the safe conduct which 
one hundred thousand barbarians.' The king, and|they asked, to their brethren of Ravenna; but 
some chosen followers, were mounted on horseback, | they saved, | nourable capitulation, one molety 
and armed with lances; the infantry, without bows or| at |] t of their we h, with the free alternative of re- 
spears, were saltished with a shiel 1, a sword, and aj tiri | iceaviy to their esta 3, Or enlisting t Serve 
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enemy had discovered the full extent of their deplora- 
hle They compared the fame and of 
Belisarius with the weakness of their ill-fated king; 
and the comparison sted an extraordinary pro- 
ject, to which Vitiges, with apparent re signation, was 
lled to Partition would the 


fortune 


state. 


sucge 


ruin 


, t acquiesce. 
com pt | 


strength, exile would disgrace the honour, of the nation ; 
but they offered their arms, their treasures, and the 
fortifications of Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim 


the authority of a master, accept the choice of the 
Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the kingdom 
of Italy. If tne laise lus re fa dine em could have 
tempt 1 the loyalty of a faithful bjeet, his prudenes 
must have foreseen the in t y of the barbarians, 
and his rational ambition would prefer the safe and hon- 
ourable station of ht nan oe r Event e patience 
and seeming satisfaction wit wh he entertained 
a proposal i treason, m t ’ fa malie- 
nant interpretattor But le lleuter tof J intan 
was conscious of his own re ude he entered into a 
dark and crooked path, as it mivht lead f 1- 
ry submission of the G s: and his dex policy 
persuaded them the w i sed to « ly wit! 
their wishes, without envaging n th ora promise 
for P f ( { t ¢ er re tly b- 
I \ t f R ( was 
V ts t l 
with ~ i tlie 
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ry | - envy again wv f Justinian liste 
rius ed, nd t I was ed, The 
remnant of the Gothic war was no lor r worthy of 
his presence: a gracious vereign was Impatient to 
reward his services, and to consult his wisdom; and 
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|he alone was capable of defending the east against 
the innumerable armies of Persia.” Belisarins un- 
derstood the suspicion, accepted the excuse, embarked 
at Ravenna his spoils and trophies; and proved, by 
his ready obedience, that such an abrupt removal from 
the government of Italy was not less unjust than it 
might have been indiscreet. ‘The emperor received 
with honourable courtesy both Vitiges and his more no- 
ble consort: and as the kine of the Goths conformed to 
the Athanasian faith, he obtained, witha rich inheritance 
of lands in Asia, the rank of senator and patrician." 
Every spectator admired, without peril, the strength and 
re of the young barbarians: they adored the ma- 


jesty of the throne, and pr mised to shed their blood 





in the service of their benefactor. Justinian de pe sited 
in the Byzantine palace the treasures of the Gothic 
monarchy. A flattering senate was sometimes admit- 


cle it was 


and tl! 


ted to gaze on the magnificent spe but 


pect: 
from the 


( nviously secit ded 














ublie view; e 
conqueror of Italy renounced, without a murmur, per- 
haps without a sigh, the well-earned h urs of a 

ec nph. His glory was indeed exalted above 
iI pomp; and the faint and hollow praises 
ef the court were supplied, even in a servile age, by 
the respect and admiration of his country. Whenever 
! ppe ed in the streets and public places of Con- 
tant ople, Belisarius attracted and satisfied the eyes 
f the people. His lofty stature and majestic counte- 
nance fulfilled their expectations of a hero; the mean- 
est of his fellow-citizens were imboldened by his 
gentle and gracious demeanour; and the martial train 
whieh attended his footsteps, left his person mor C- 
cessible than in a day of battle. Seven thousand 
, matchless for beauty and valour, were main- 
{ f the service, and at the priv le @) e, of 
e gem | Their prowess was always cons] us 
( s, or in the foremost ks 3 both 
' es ssed, that in the siege R Thre uards 
Be s had alone vanquished the hos 
Their numbers were continually auo i by the 
st and most faithful of the enemy ; and his fortu- 
captives, the Vandals, the Moors, and the Goths, 
emulated the attachment of his domestic followers. 
By the union of liberality and justice, he acq d the 
e of the soldiers, without alienating the affections 
f the people. The sick and wounded were relieved 
vith medicines and money ; and still more efficacicus- 
ly, by the healing visits and smiles of their comman- 





loss of a weapon or a horse was instantly 
and each deed of valour was rewarded by tl 


h and honourable gifts of a bracelet or a collar, 


rey ired, 





which were rendered more precious by the judgment 
Belisarius. He was endeared to the husbandmen, 
y the peace and plenty which they en}: ved under the 
of his standard. Instead of being injured, t 
country was enriched, by the march of the Ron 
irmies; and such was the rigid discipiine of their 
‘amp, that not an pple was gathered from the tree, 
not path eC uld be traced in the f as i corn. Beli- 
rius was chaste and s: ber. ly 1e | nee of I - 
tary life, none could boast that they had seen hi - 
texieated with wine: the most beautiful captives of 





ffered to h 
charms, and the hi 


ed of violat r the la 


Gothie or Vandal race were « 
but he turned aside from their 
of Antonina was never suspect 

of conjugal fidelity. ‘The spectator and an of 
his exploits has observed, that amidst the perils of 
war, he was daring without rashness, prudent without 


} 


fear, slow or rapid according to the exigencies of the 
a res lived two years at Constantinople, and 
u cont (or conju j ebus excessit } I 
Mais é W ind 1 her of t j 
\ r ( snus, united the stre f Ai \ 
J i O. p. 221, in Muratori .) 
t | s, Go'h, }. i . Aim la Fr I nk of > 
Ww had obtained, and 1S ( is i 
rma 1 of Belisarius, mentions, in his l r 
3 6 propriis alimus stipendiis sl s 3 
De Gestis Frar i p. 45.) 
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moment ; that in the deepest distress, he was animated 
by real or apparent hope, but that he was modest and 
humble in the most prosperous fortune. By these 
virtues, he equalled or excelled the ancient masters of 
the military art. Victory, by sea and land, attended 
his arms. He subdued Africa, Italy, and the adjacent 
islands, led aw ay captives the successors of Genseric 
and The odoric ; filled Constantin ple with the spolls 
of their palaces, and in the space of six years reco- 
vered half the provinces of the western empire. In 
his faine and merit, in wealth and power, he remained, 
without a rival, the first of the Roman subjects: the 


voice of envy could only magnify his dangerous im- 





portance ; the emperor might applaud his own dis- 
cerning s] which had discovered and raised th 


genius of welisarius. 


} 
i 





ie custom of the Roman 


uid I 


wiht ct it weet 


wife Autoni- umphs, that a slave sh e placed 


m behind the chariot to remind the econ- 
queror of the instability of fortune, and the infirmities 


of human nature. P; copius, in his Anecdotes, has 
i that servile and un The 
erous reader may cast away the libel, but the evidence 
ets will adhere to his memory ; and he will relue- 
fame, and even the virtue, of Be- 
by the lust and cruelty of his 
eserved ition which 
nt hist 


assume grat ful office. rene 


es 
ul i 
ntiy confess, that t 


Utled 





an appt il 
may not drop from the ce 
The mother of A 


Ak 


pen of the at 


ntonina® was a theatrical prostitute, 
and both her father and grandfather exercised at Thes- 
iC t tive, 


salonica and Constantin 


pr 


yple, the vile, though lucra 
fession of charioteers. In the various situations of 


their fortune, she became the companion, the enemy, 
the servant, and the favourite of the empress Theodora 
nbitious females d t 1 connecter 








ti yth reconciled by the p uer- 

Jefore her marriage wi Belisarius, 

usband 1 many lovers; Photius, 

r nuptials, was of an age to dis- 

he siege of Naples id it was not 

rave and beau y * that I l- 

attachment to a Thracian youth. 

heodosius had been ¢ ited in the 

;umonian neresy: the African voyag 

was consecrated by the ba] tism and picious name 

of the first soldier who embarked ; and the proselyt 

was ad ple 1 into the AML Y of h Ss Spirit ] pare! ts,’ 

Belisarius and Antonina. Before they touched the 

ores of Africa, this holy kindred degenerated into 

sensual love; and as Antonina soon overleaped the 
, | 


1 a ; ; \ 
bounds of modesty and caution, the R 
ur. 
, he surprised the two lovers Ina 


dishon 


int of his own 


rran¢ ( nber, solitary, warm, and almost 
naked Ar ri ed from hiseyes. ‘*With the help 
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the justice of an injured husband, 
one of his guards the order of his death; but the tear 
of Antonina, and her artful seductions, assured the 


dulous he ro of her Innocence 


who had signified to 


; and he st ope d, against 





his faith and judgment, to abandon those imprudent 
friends wh had pre ume t cuse ¢ do tne chas 
tity of | wife The revenge of a cuilty woman is 
Linpiac ‘ 1b] iv; f% unftort Maced la, ith 
the two witnesses, were s¢ ly arrested by the mini 
ter of her cruelty; their tongues v cut out, thei; 
bodies were hacked into small pieces, and their remaing 
were cast into the sea Syracuse. <A rash though 
judicious saying of Con tine, ** 1 would sooner have 
unished the a I I 1 the boy ” was d ply 
remembered b Ant two vears afterward 
VV f esp ied tl ] t hi ner 
her sa yul 1d ( ( i tel 3 e@X- 
ecullol the ( ,of P \ ° 
civen by | n er ; 1 f | 1 the 
recall of he ver; Theod ( e] 1 
a cept { pressing t con. 
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fortress of Cilicia. Such a daring outrage against 
public justice could not pass with impunity; and the} 
cause of Antonina was espoused by the empress, whose | 
favour she had deserved by the recent services of the 
disgrace of a prefect, and the exile and murder of a| 
pope. At the end of the campaign, Belisarius was 
recalled ; he co s usual, with the imperial man- 
date. His mind was not prepared for rebellion: 
obedic nce, howe 


nplied, a 
his 

to the dictates of honour, 
; of his heart; and when he 
, at the command, and perhaps in | 
the presence, of the empress, the tender husband was | 
disposed to forgive or to be forgiven. The bounty of 
Theodora reserved for her companion a more precious 


ver advers¢ 


wishe 


was consonal ttot 


embraced his wil 





favour. ‘** I have found,’’ she said, **my dearest patri- | 
clan, a pe arl of inestimable value; it has not yet been | 
viewed by any mortal eye ; but th ght and the pos- 
session of this jewel are destined for my friend.”’ As 
goon as the curiosity and impatience of Antonina were | 
kindled, the door of a bedchamber was thr wn open, | 
nd she beheld her er, whom the diligence of the 
eunuchs id discovered in his secret prison. Her 
silent w ler burst into passionate exclamations of 
gratitu 1 joy, and she named Theodora her queen, 
her benefactress, and her saviour. ‘The monk of Ephe- 
sus was I ished in the pala wil luxur i am- 
bit ; ead of nl was om | 
the command of the Roman ar ae slus ex d 
in tu i f i n amorous r 
P ' view Thee f Antonina could only 
, 9 i Lore e suff os of he n 
A youth of « ri! 1a sickly constitution, 
was punis ke a mal t id a 
iV y 3 \“ y I id, that 
Phot t tor s of the scourge and the 
rack w t vi f had it 
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he eluded the spies | it npre s, reached | 
the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, embraced the profes- | 
ion of k: and the abbot Photius was emploved, 
atter 1 ith of Just to reconcil ind regulate 
the « hes of Koy I f Ant tered 
tha enemy can infliet; h patient hus 1 im- 
V sh | list [f the I ex lhe l ery | vi la- 
r ind d tine his friend 
In t ( iD ee iri- 
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nuchs presumed to cast lots for the partition of his 
martial domestics. When he passed with a small and 
sordid retinue through the streets of Constantinople, 
his forlorn appearance excited the amazement and com- 
passion of the peoy Justinian and Theodora recei- 
ved him with cold ingratitude ; the servile crowd, with 
insolence and contempt; and in the evening he retired 
with trembling steps to his deserted palace. An indis- 
position, feigned or real, had confined Antonina to her 
and she walked disdainfully silent in the 
adjacent portico, while Belisarius threw himself on his 
bed, and expected, in an agony of grief and terror, the 


le. 


| death which he had so often braved under the walls of 


Rome. Long after sunset a messenger was announced 
from the empress; he opened, with anxious curiosity, 
the letter w contained the of 
‘* You cannot be ignorant how much you have d 
ved my displeasure. Iam not insensible of the services 
ff Antonina. ‘To her merits and yn I have 
granted your life, and permit you to retain a part of 


your treasures, which might he ly forfeited to the 


hich sentence his fate. 


eserfT- 


intercessi 
it. 


just 


state. Let your gratitude, where it is due, be displayed, 
not in words, but in your future behaviour.”’ I know 
not how to believe or to relate the transports with 


cael it madis . 
received this ignominious 
his wife, he kissed 


which the her 


He 


) is Said to hav 


j 
ira 


t . p ite bel it 
e feet of his sav , and | dev yutly promis¢ d to 
ive the grateful and submissive slave of Antonina. 
A fi of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds 


} 
sterling was levied on the fortunes af Belisarius; and 











with the office of count, or master of the royal stables, 
ne acce ple d thee ynd ict of t e It ili ihn war. At his de- 
parture from Constantinople, his friends, and even the 
blic, were persuaded, that as soon as he regained 
3 fre e would renounce his dissimulation, and 
that | heod vd perhaps the « nperor him- 
seit, w 1 be sacrificed to the t revenge of a virtu- 
s rebel ‘Their hopes were deceived : and the uncon- 
erab | itlence id loyalty of Belisarius appear 
either w or above the character of a MAN.” 
~<—— 
CHAPTER III. 
‘ f the ba "ld.—Establishm nt of th Lombards 


i uuls of the Sciavonians, 
Origin, empire, and embassies of the Turks.—The 
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ire measu ts it ry eir il elevation spy 
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} . 
1 companions, ce ted thel t it iher DV¥- 
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ced fifteen hundred cities from the lake Meotis to thi 
Red sea; but the fortune of Rome flew before his 
eagles ; the nations were oppressed by their own fears, | 
and the invincible legions which he commanded, had 
been formed by the habits of conquest and the discipline 
of ages. In this view, the character of Belisarius may | 
be deservedly placed above the heroes of the ancient 
republics. His imperfections flowed from the con- 
tagion of the times; his virtues were his own, the free 
gift of nature or reflection ; he raised himself without a | 
master ora rival; and so inadequate were the arms 
committed to his hand, that his sole ad 
derived from the pride and presumption of his adver- 
saries. Under his command, the subjects of Justinian 
often deserved to be called Romans: but the unwarlike 
appellation of Greeks was imposed as a term of re- 
proach by the haughty Goths; who affected to blush, 
that they must dispute the kingdom of Italy with a 
nation of tragedians, pantomimes, and pirates.© The 
climate of Asia has indeed been found less congenial 
than that of Europe to military spirit: those populous 
1 by luxury, despotism, and 


vantage was 





countries were enervated 
superstition ; and the monks were more expensive and 


more numerous than the soldiers of the east. The 
regul ir force of the ¢ mptre had once amounted to six 
hundred and forty-five thousand men: it was reduced, 


Justinian, to fifty thou- 
m, was thin- 


ly scattered over the sea and land; in Spain and Italy, 


in the time of one hundred and 


sand ; and this number, large as it may set 


in Africa and Egypt, on the banks of the Danube, the | 
coast of the Euxine, and the frontiers of Persia. The| 
citizen was exhausted, yet the soldier was unpaid ; his 


poverty was mischievously soothed by the privilege of | 
rapine and indolence ; and the tardy payme nts were de- 
tained and intercepted by the fraud of those agents 
usurp, without courage emoluments of 
war. 
of the 
sence of the enemy, their numbers were always d 
tive. ‘The want of national spirit was supplied by the 
precarious faith and disorderly service of barbarian mer- 
cenaries. 


Even military honour, which has often 
vived the l 


extinct. 


who 
r danger, the 
Public and private distress recruited 


the armies 
' 


state ; but in the field, and still more in the pre- 


etec- 


Sur- 
ss of virtue and freedom, was almost totally 
The gene! ils, who were mult plie d beyor 

the example of former times, Jaboured only to prevent 
the illy the reputat of their col- 
le 1wues 5 and they had been taught by experience, that 


success, or to St ion, 
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the Upper Danube, whieh had been so faithfully guard. 
’ For the defence of 
Italy, the Goths evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, 
which they left in a peaceful and flourishing condition : 
the sove reignty was claimed by the emperor of the Ro- 
mans; the actual possession was abandoned to the bold- 
ness of the first invader. On the opposite banks of the 
Danube, the plains of Upper Hungary and the Transyl- 
vanian hills were possessed, since the death of Attila, 
by the tribes of the Gepidw, who 
ted the and de 
indeed the gold of the Romans 
their annual subsidies. The vacant fi rtifications of the 
instantly occupied by these barbarians : their 
standards were planted on the walls of Sirmium and 
selorade ; and the ironical tone of their apology aggra- 
vated this insult on the majesty of the empire. 6 So 
extensive, O Cesar, your dominions; so numerous 


re spec- . . 
' The Gepida. 
(rothiec spised, not sda 


, but the secret motive of 


arms, 


\ 


are 


are your cities; that you are continually seeking for 
nations to whom, either in peace or war, you may re- 
linquish these useless possessions. 


your | 


The Gepide are 
yrave and faithful allies; and if they have antici- 


p ited your gifts, they have shown a just confidence in 
your b ty.’ Their presumption was excused by 
the node of revenge which Justinian embraced. In- 
stead of asserting the rights of a sovereion for the pro- 
te n of his subjects, the emperor invited a strange 

f le to invade d ssess the Roman provinces be- 


tween the Danube and the Alps; and the ambitionofthe 


Gepide was checked by the rising power and fame of 
the | nbards.* This co rupt appella- 
tion has been diffused in the thirteenth , ards, 
| century by the merchants and bankers, the Italian pos- 
terity of these savace warriors: but the original name 
{ La ls is expressive only of the peculiar length 
fashion of t ir beards. lam not disposed either 
t 1 iort tify their Scandinavian origin ;" nor 
to pi migrations of the Lombards through un- 
wh ns and marvellous adventure About the 
time of Augustus and T'rajan, a ray of historic light 
breaks on the darkness of their antiquities, and they 


ire discovered, for the first time, between the Elbe and 
i the Oder. Fierce, beyond the example of the Germans, 
they d iohte it propagate the tremendous belief, that 
their heads were formed like the heads of dogs, and that 
they drank tl 


1e blood of their enemies whom they van- 


juished in battle. The smallness of their numbers was 


if merit sometimes provoked the jealousy, error, or even | recruited by the loption of their bravest slaves; and 
guilt, would obtain the indulgence, of a gracious em-| alone, amidst their powerful neighb s, they defen- 
peror.? In such an age the triumphs of Belisarius, and | ded by their high-spirited inde f In the 
afterwards of Narses, shine with ine mparabl istre ;| tempest f the h, which overwt med many 
but they are encompassed with the darkest shades of | names and nati I rk of the Lomb till 
disgrace and calamity. While the lieutenant of Jus-| floated on th th lly desce | towards 
tinian subdued the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals, | the south and the D ; al the end of four hun- 
the eraperor,® timid, though ambitious, balanced the | dred ye they agal ppear with their ancient valour 
forces of the barbarians, fomented their divisions by|and renown. ‘Their manners were not less ferocious. 
flattery and falsehood, and invited by his patience and | Th ssination of a royal quest was executed In the 
liberality the repetition of injuries. The keys of Car-| presence 1 by the command the king’s daughter, 
hage, Rome,and Ravenna, were presented to their con- | wl een pr ked by some words of insult, anc 
thage, R ik ted tot had t ked ls of t ] 
queror, while Antioch was destroyed by the Persians, | disappointed by his d itive stature; and a tribute, 
and Justinian trembled for the safety of Constantinople. | the price of blood, was imposed on the Lombards by 
: Even the Gothic victories of Belisari- | his brother the king of the Heruli Adversity revived 
State fthe bar " 7 1 ‘ +} ‘ . . ‘ neal ‘ } } ] _ ° 
barians us were prejudicial to the state, since | a sense of moderation a jt ce, and the insolence of 
arians. : ¢ » . 
they abolished the important barrier of | conquest was ch sed by the rnal defeat and irrepa- 
° ' i ' 
- ible disper 1 of the Heruli, who were seated in the 
b See this pr 1 inscription in Pliny. (Hist. Natur. vii. 27.) Few | 
men have re ¢ sitely tasted of ry and disgrace; nor } - —_ 
Juvenal (Satir. x.) produce a more striking example of the vicissitudes 
of fort e, and the va fi in wishe ( ( . f f re \ I 7 sof the 
Tpxx : rs 2 ou ‘ Tred 2 I I | Plur sa 
“7pm x x6 I last b {Pr - n r sed rliis et 
y ites: 1 il th [ (Ta le Mor Ger S ke- 
for rins D ‘ s i I est i 8 nd 
1 4.) t i f 
f G war r of Bran re 
f < s weak es of the rors iss = i 4 { 
{J jut alas! } wa Prussia 
h T Sca n 1of the ¢ and I 4, is stat by 
I 8(At 1 1 st “ . ack ( 8, 
epist rs iy Ww a 102, & l 1 I i 
y* pomn Ai ey a“ d 1H G p. 23, &c.) the Swedish 
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southern provinces of Poland.’ The victories of the 
Lombards recommended them to the friendship of the 


emperors ; and at the solicitation of Justinian, they pass- | 


ed the Danube to reduce, according to their treaty, the 
cities of Noricum and the fortresses of Pannonia. But 
the spirit of rap ine soon tempted them beyond these 
ample limits ; they wandere d along the coast of the Ha- 
driatic as far as Dy rrachium, and presumed, with fami- 
liar rudeness, to enter the towns and houses of their 


Roman allies, and to seize the captives who had esca- | 
These acts of hosti- | 


yed from their audacious hands. 
fity, the sallies, as it might be pretended, of some loose 
adventurers, were disowned by the nation, and excused 
by the emperor; but the arms of the Lombards were 
more seriously engaged by a contest of thirty years, 
which was terminated only by the extirpation of the | 
Gepide. The hostile nations often pleaded their cause 
before throne of Cons stantinople; and the crafty | 
Justinian, to whom the barbarians were almost equ ally 
odious, pronounced a partial and ambiguous sentence, 
and dexterously protracted the war by slow and ineffec- 
tualsuccours. Theirstrength was formidable, since the 
Lombards, who sent into the fields several myriads of 
soldiers, still claimed, as the weaker side, the protection 
of the Rom Their spirit was intrepid ; yet such is 
the uncertainty of courage, that two armies were 
suddenly struck with a panic; they fled from each other, 
and the kings remained with their guards in the 
midst of anempty plain. A short truce was obtained ; 
but their mutual ntment again kindled; and the 
remembrance of rendered the next 


the 


ans. 


the 


lt 


} 
rival 


rese 


their shame en- 


counter more desperate and bloody. Forty thousand | 
of the barbarians perished in the decisive bz ittle, which | 
broke the power of the Gepida, transferred the fears 


and wishes of Justinian, and first displayed the char- 





acter of Alboin, the youthful prince of the Lombards, 
and the future conqueror of Italy. 

The Sclavoni The wild people who dwelt or wan-| 

8 dered in the plains of Russia, Lithuania, 
and P, land, might be reduced, in the age of Justinian, 
under the two great families of the Butcarians® and 
the ScLtavonians. According to the Greek writers, 
the former, who touched the Euxine and the lake 
Meotis, derived from the Huns their name or dese nt,! 
and it is needless to renew the simple and well-known | 
picture of ‘Tartar manners. They were bold and ds X- | 
terous archers, who drank the milk, and feasted on the 
flesh, of their fleet and indefatigable horses; whose 
flocks and herds followed, or rather guided the mo- 
tions of their roving camps; to whose inroads no 

juntry was remote or impervious, and who were 
practised in flight, though incapable of fear. The 
Iwo facts irrati ‘P dD 2). Jare expres 
s 1 i m6: i. Dp adt z t wh he lay 
( t 4 ae wor viridantia 1. Thecultivation of flax 
supposes property, commerce, agriculture, and manufactures 
1 hav ised, W t ‘ tor the facts in Proco- 
pius, (Goth. | 14. 1. ( 4. 1. iv 25.) Paul Diaconus, 
(de Gestis La 1.1 1-2 1 Mu ri, Script. Rerum Itali 
carum, ! 105 —41 ind Jornandes Ss ess. Regnorum, 
p. 242.) The pa re r may draw s t from Mascou (Hist. 
of the Germans, and Ann und de B (Hist. des Peuples, 
&e. 1 Zs Be Xi.) 

k I i f Bulgarians, from Ennodius, (in Panegyr 
T t oO Sirr t 1598, 1599.) J indes, (de Re 
bus Geticis >. p. 1M. ¢ Regen. S essione, p. 242.) Theophanes, 
(p. 185.) he Chronicles of Cassi ius and Marcellinus. The 
nan fH s too varue ; th s of the ¢ irgurians and Uttur- 
gurians a I ute and st 

1(The B ir s, who. a the Byzantine authors were 
a branch of the O es, (T! in, ire des Peuples del est 
del Europe I it out wi rat I str wer reset ance to 
the Turks, (Engel, Hist - Alle xlix . 298.) doubtless 
derived their na fr ry which they usually dwelt 
Their former ¢ 1 us watered by the Volga 
some remains of their pital is still s 1 near tt Kasan. They 
afterwards lived upon the Kuban and f y upon the Dan be, where | 
they subdued a it the year 500 the S vonic Servians who were 
settled 1 1 the Lower D . They were subdued in their turn 
by the a ars, but threw off the yoke in 635, Their empire com- 

t time, the Cuturgores, who were the remnants of the 


i 1 \ 
Hut aaa | near the lake 





Igaria upon the Danube, a 





part of this vast domin ime formidable to the By 
zantine Empire. (Preci ers.) by M. Malte Brun, 
vol i. p. 351.—@.] 
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nation was divided into two powerful and hostile 
| tribes, who pursued each other with fraternal hatred. 
They eagerly disputed the friendship, or rather the 
gifts, of the emperor; and the distinction which na- 
| ture had fixed between the faithful dog and the rapa- 
|cious wolf, was applied by an ambassador who re- 
ceived only verbal instructions from the mouth of his 
illiterate prince." The Bulgarians, of whatsoever spe- 
cies, were equally attracted by Roman wealth: they 
assumed a vague dominion over the Sclavonian name, 
and their rapid marches could only be stopped by the 
Baltic sea, or the extreme cold and poverty of the 
north. But the same race of Sclavonians appears to 
|have maintained, in every age, the possession of the 
same countries. ‘Their numerous tribes, however dis- 
tant or adverse, used one common language, (it was 
| harsh and irregular,) and were known by the resem- 
blance of their form, which deviated from the sw arthy 


| Tart: ar, and approached without attaining the lofty 
| Stature and fair complexion of the German. Four 
}thousand six hundred villages" were scattered over 


the provinces of Russia and Poland, and their huts 
were hastily built of rough timber, in a country defi- 
cient both in stone and iron. Erected, or rather con- 
cealed, in the depth of forests, on the banks of rivers, 
or the edge of morasses, we may not perhaps without 
| flattery, compare them to the architecture of the bea- 
| ver; which they resembled in a double issue, to the 
land and water, for the escape of the s savage inhabi- 
tant, an animal less cleanly, less diligent, and less 
| social, than that marvellous quadruped. The fertility 
of the soil rather than the labour of the natives, sup- 
plied the rustic plenty of the Sclavonians. Their 
sheep and horned cattle were large and numerous, and 
the fields which they sowed with millet and panic,° 
| afforded, in the — of bread, a coarse and less nu- 
tritive food. The incessant rapine of their neighbours 
compelled them to ae this treasure in the earth; but 
on the appearance of a strange rs it was freely imparted 
| by a people, whose unfavourable character is qualified 
by the epithets of chaste, Pp itient, and hospitable. As 
their supreme god, they adored an invisible master of 
the thunde te The rivers and the nymphs obtained 
their rdinate honours, and the popular worship 
was expressed in vows and sacrifice. The Sclavoni- 
ans disdained to obey a despot, a prince, or even a 
| magistrate; but their experience was too narrow, their 
| passions too headstrong, to compose a system of equal 
| law or general defence. Some voluntary respect was 
| yielded to age and valour; but each tribe or village 
| existed as a separate republic, and all must be per- 
suaded where none could be compelled. ‘They fought 
| on foot, almost naked, and, except an unwieldy shield, 
without any defensive armour: their weapons of of- 
fence were a bow, a quiver of small ps isoned arrows, 
and a long rope, which they dexterously threw from a 
distance, and entangled their enemy in a running 
noose. In the field the Sclavonian infantry was dan- 
gverous by their sper d, agility, and hi irdiness ; they 
swam, they dived, they remained under water, drawing 
| their breath through a hollow cane; and a river or 
lake was often the scene of their unsuspected ambus- 
je ade. But these were the achievements of spies or 
stragglers; the military art was unknown to the Sela- 
| vonians; their name was obscure, and their conquests 
| 
i 
E 
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subo 


were inglorious.? 
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barbarian) is delivered as an epistle 

, and original 

lt of a particular list, in a curious MS. frag- 
library of Milan. The obscure 
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| himself in a wilderness which requires a Saxon and Polish guide, 

| Panicum, milium See Columelia, |. ii. c.9 Pp. 130. edit. Gesner. 
"in. Hist. Natur. xviii. 24, 25. The Sarmatians made a pap of millet, 
mingled with mare’s milk or blood. In the wealth of m dern hus- 


bandry, our millet feeds poultry, and not heroes. 
of Bomare and Miller 
p For the name and nation, the situation and manners, 


See the dictionaries 


of the Scla 
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I have marked the faint and general | age, or sex, the captives were impaled, or flayed alive, 


outline of the Sclavonians and Bulgari- | or suspended between four posts, and beaten with clubs 


Their inroads 


ans, without attempting to define their immediate | till they expired, or encl sed in some spacious building, 
boundaries, which were not accurately known or/and left to perish in the flames with the spoil and eat. 
resp ‘ted by th barbarians themselves. Their im-!/tle which might impede the march of these savace 
portance was measured by their vicinity to the empire; | vict j Perhaps a more impartial narrative would 
and the level country of Moldavia and Walachia wast uce the number, and qua tv the nature, f these 
occuple 1 by t Antes 1 Sclavonian tri which | | d act lt i metimes f ed by 
swelled the titles of Justinian with an epithet of « -|theert vs of re In the sie f Topirus. 
ql { Acainst t Antes he erected the fortificat wil Dstl te ade ‘ red the Nx« ivonians, 
of the Lower Dar : and labours to secure the I ey massacred fit t 1 males; but they 
ance of a people si 1 in the direct ch | of nortl red the w 1 and ¢ - the most valuabl 
inun ion, an val of two hun niles betw capt we vs ibourorr n: the 
t n ins of Transylvania he Euxts 1./ servitude w t rigor the terms of their de- 
Bi t Ul Antes wanted pe ver and |! tl t iver e we } té 3 t the } ct 
the fury of the t t 1 the light- 1S r the hist f J ; ed hi ¢ indionae 
= mah { ] I ( Wi | rint t ¢ ¢ i» oe) ind 
speed the f stey ft Bulgar hors ] iy-| P tly affirmed, that in a reicn of 
I 1 thi l the barb S 
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by the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages the 
humble profession and rational pride of the Turkish 
nation. Bertezena, their first leader, signalized their 
yalour and his own in successful combats against the 
neighbouring tribes; but when he presumed to ask in 
marriage the daughter of the great khan, the insolent 
demand of aslave and a mechanic was contemptuously 
rejected. The disgrace was expiated by a more noble 
alliance with a princess of China; and the decisive 
battle which almost extirpated the nation of the Geou- 
gen, estab lished in Tartary the new and more power- 
ful empire o ifthe Turks, ‘They reigned over the north ; 


but they confessed the vanity of conquest, by their 
faithful attachment to the mountain of their fathers. 
The royal eucampment seldom lost sight of Mount 


Altai, from whence the river Irtish descends to water 
the rich pastures of the Calmucks,* which nourish the 
ind oxen in the world. 

ful, and the climate mild and temperate: the happy 
regi nt of earthquake and pestilence; the 
emperor's was turned towards the east, and a 
golden wolf on the top of a spear seemed to guard the 


largest sheep 


n was lgnora 


throne 


entrance of his tent. One of the successors of Berte- 
zena was tempted by the luxury and superstition of 
China; but his design of building cities and temples 


was defeated by the simple wisdom of a barbarian coun- 
r. ** The Turks,” 
ber to one hundredth part of the inhabitants of China. 
If we balance the ur power, and elude their armies, it is 


sell he said, 


because we wander without any fixed habitations, in 
the exercise of war and hunting. Are we strong? we 
advance and conquer: are we feeble? we retire and are 
concealed. Should the Turks confine themselves with- 
in the walls of cities, the Joss of a battle would be the 
destruction of their « mpire. The Bonzes preach ( nly 
patience, humility, and the renunciation of the world. 
Such, O king! is not the religion of heroes.’’ They 
entertained, with less reluctance, the doctrines of Z.0- 
roaster; but the greatest | irtof the nation acquiesce d, 
without tnquiry, lo the « pinions, or rather in the prac- 
tice, of their ancest The honours of sacrifice were 
r rved for the s preme deity ; they ackni wledged, 
in rude hymns, their obligations to the air, the fire, the 
waler, and the earth; and their pric Sis derived some 
p hit ! l i i divination. Their unwritter 
laws were rigorous and impartial; theft was punished 
by a tenfold restitution ; adultery, treason, and murder, 
with death ; id no chastuusement could be inflicted too 
severe for the rare and inexpiable guilt of cowardice. 
As the subject nations marched under the standard of 
the Turks, their cavalry, both men and horses, were 
proudly computed by millions; one of their effective 
armies consisted of four hundred thousand soldiers, and 
in than fifty years they were connected in peace 
ind war with the Romans, the Persians, and the Chi- 
nese In their northern limits, some vestige may be 
discovered of the form and situation of Kamtchatka, 
of a people of hunters and fishermen, whose sledges 
were drawn by dogs, and whose habitations were bu- 
ried in the earth. ‘The Turks were ignorant of astrono- 
my ; he observation taken by some learned Chi- 
nese, with a gnomon of eight feet, fixes the royal camy 
in the latitude of forty-nine degrees, and marks their 
extreme progress within three, or at least ten, degrees, 


of the p lar circle. Among their southerne inquests, 
the most splendid was that of the Nepthalites or White 
Huns, a polite and warlike people, who possessed the 


commercial cities of Bochara and Samarecand, who had 


vanquished the Persian monarch, and carrted their vie- 
torious arms along the banks, and perhaps to the movth, 
of the In On the side of the west, the Turkish 
‘ Iry advanced to the lake Meotis. They passed 
i try of Turk fthe Ca ks, is well des 
he ¢ al H I I , r rious s of th 
I 1 rare enla 1 and ste 8 id volume of 
I ve 
i Vis 1M. 151. 7 f strictly longs to a 
subord i ess t ay be introduced here 
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that lake on the ice. The khan who dwelt at the foot 
of mount Altai, issued his commands for the siege of 
Bosphorus," a city, the voluntary subject of Rome, and 
whose princes had formerly been the friends of Athens.! 
To the east, the Turks invaded China, as often as the 
vigour of the government was relaxed: and | am taught 
to read in the history of the times, that they mowed 
down their patient enemies like hemp or grass; and 
that the mandarins applauded the wisdom of an empe- 
ror who repulsed these barbarians with golden lances. 
This extent of savage empire compelled the Turkish 
monarch to establish three subordinate princes of his 
own blood, who soon forgot their gratitude and alle- 
giance. The conquerors were enervated by luxury, 
which is always fatal except to an industrious people; 
the policy of China solicited the vanquished nations 
to resume their independence ; and the power of the 
‘Turks was limited to a period of two hundred years. 


The revival of their name and dominion in the south- 
ern countries of Asia, are the events of a later age; 
and the dynasties, which succeeded to their native 


realms, may sleep in oblivion; since ~— history bears 
no relation to the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire.s 

In the rapid career of conquest, the 


r . The Avars fly be- 
Turks attacked and subdued the nation fora the Torks, 
of the Ogors or Varchonites, on the andapproach the 


banks of the river Til, which derived the ©?" 

epithet of black from its dark water or gloomy furests.® 
The khan of the Ogors was slain, with three hundred 
thousand of his subjects, and their bodies were scat- 
tered over the space of four days’ journey: their sur- 
viving countrymen acknowledged the strength and 
mercy of the Turks; and a small portion, about twe nty 
thousand warriors, preferred exile to servitude. ‘They 
followed the well-known road of the Volga, cherished 
the error of the nations who confounded them with the 
Avars, and spread the terror of that fatse though fa- 
mouse appellation, which had not, however, saved its 
yoke of the Turks.' After 
and victorious march, the pew Avars arrived at 
the foot of mount Caucasus, in the country of the Alaui* 
and Circassians, where they first heard of the splendoar 
and weakness of the Roman empire. They humbly 
requested their confederate, the prince of the Alani, to 
lead them to this source of riches; and their am 
dor, with the permission of the governor of Lazica, 
was transported by the Euxine sea to Constantinople. 
The whole city was poured forth to behold with curi- 
osity and terror the aspect of a strange people: their 
long hair, which hung in tresses down their backs, was 
gracefully bound with ribbons, but the rest of their 
habit appeared to imitate the fashion of 7 
the Huns. Wher they were admitted Constant 
to the audience of Justinian, Candish, A.D 
the first of the ambassadors, addressed the Roman em- 





bassa- 


ir embassy to 
‘ples 


: Procopius, Persic, |. i 


c. 121. ii. 3 





Peyssonel (Observations 
sur les Peuples Barbares, p. 99, 100.) defines the distance between 
Caffa and the old Bosphorus at sixteen long Tartar leagues. 

f See, ina Memo ire of M ' Boze, (Mem. de l’Aeademie des In 
scr puior $, tom. vi. p. 549 1e ancient kings and medals of the 
Cj va Bod h 5 rratitude of Athens, in the Oration of 






ines, (in 





























Der mhen $s against Ley Reiske, Orator. Gratc. tom. i. p. 
166, 467.) 

g For the origin and revolutions of the first Turkish empire, the 
Chinese details are borrowed from De Guifnes des. Huns, tom 
i. P. ii. p. 367—-462,) and Visdelou. (Supplement a la Bibliotheque 
Orient. d’Herbelot, p. 82-114.) The Greek or Roman hints are 

uf 1 in Menander (p. 108—164.) and Theophylact Simocatta, (1. 
vit. c. 7,8) 

h Ti ver Til, or Tula, according to the geography {De Gu S 
(t i, part ii. p. lviil. and 352.) is a sma he l, 
the desert, that falls into the Orhon, Selinga, & See Bel 
from Petersburg to Pekin; (vol. ii. p. 124.) yet his own deseription 
ft Keat, down which he sailed into the O epresents the namo 
and attributes of the black rirer, (p. 139.) 

rheophytact, I. vii. c. 7,8. And yet his true Avars isible 
even to the eyes of M, de Guignes: amd what can be more i strious 
than the false? The right of the fugitive Ogors hat national ap 
pellation is mnfessed by the Turks themselves. (Menander, p. 108.) 

k The Alani are still found in the Genealogical History of the Taz 
tars, (p. 617.) and in D’Anville’s maps. They opposed the march of 
the generals of Zingis round the Caspian sea, and wer Tihrows 
in a great batile. (Hist. de Gengiscan, |. iv. c. 9. p. 447.) 
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peror in these terms: 
prince, the representatives of the strongest and most 
populous of nations, the invincible, the irresistible 
Avars. We are willing to devote ourselves to your 
service: we are able to vanquish and destroy all the 
enemies who now disturb your repose. But we « xpect, 
as the price of our alliance, as the reward of our valour, 
precious gifts, annual subsidies, and fruitful posses- 
At the time of this embassy, Justinian had 
reigned above thirty, he had lived above seventy-five 
years: his mind as well as his be dy, was feeble and 
languid ; and the conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless 
of the permanent interest of his people, aspired only to 
end his days in the bosom even of inglorious peace. 
In a studied oration, he imparted to the senate his 
resolution to dissemble the insult, and to purehase the 
friendship of the Avars; and the whole senate, like 
the mandarins of China, applauded the incomparable 
wisdom and foresicht of their sovereign. The instru- 
ments of luxury were immediate ly prepared to capti- 
vate the barbarians; silken garments, soft and splendid 
beds, and chains and collars incrusted with gold. The 
ambassadors, content with such liberal reception, de- 
parted from Constantinople, and Valentin, one of the 
emperor’s guards, was sent with a similar character to 
their camp at the foot of mount As their 
destruction or their success must be alike advantageous 
to the empire, he persuaded them to invade the ene- 
mies of Rome; and they were easily tempted, by gifts 
and promises, to gratify th 
fug tives who fled before the Turkish arms, passe dl the 
Tanais and Borysthens 8, and boldly advanced into the 


sions.”’ 


Caucasus. 


heart of Poland and Germany, violating the law of 
nations, and abusing the rights of victory. Before ter 
years had elapsed, their camps were seated on the 
Danube and the Elbe, many Bulgarian and Nelavo- 
nian names were obliterated from the earth, and the 
remainder of their tribes are found, as tributaries 
and vassals, under the standard of the Avars. The 
ehagan, the peculiar title of their king, still affected 


to cultivate the friendship of the emperor; and Justin- 
j J in Panno- 


DECLINE 


** You see before you, O mighty | faithful vass 


AND FALL Cuap. IIf, 


Maniach, the 
at the 
against their ex 


prince of the Sogdoites, 
Byzuntine court, a treaty of alliance 
onenemies. Their splendid apparel 


fruit of oriental luxury, distin. 


to propose, 
me 


and rich presents, the 


guished Maniach and his colleagues from the rude 
savages of the north: their letters, in the Scythian 
character and language, announced a people who had 
attained the rudiments of science;" they enumerated 


the conquests, they offered the friendship and military 
aid of the Turks: and their sincerity was attested by 
direful imprecations (if they were guilty of false hood) 
against their own head, and the head of Disabul their 
master. The Greek prince entertained with hospita- 
ble regard the ambassadors of a remote and powerfa) 


monarch; the sight of silk-worms and looms disap- 


pointe d the hoy es of the NSoedoites; the emperor 
renounced, or seemed to renounce, the fugitive Avars, 
| but he accepted the alliance of the Turks; and the 


ratification of the treaty was carried by a Roman min- 
ister to the foot of mouut Altai. Under the successors 
of Justinian, the friendship of the two nations was 
}cultivated by frequent and cordial intercourse; the 
most favoured vassals were permitted to imitate the 
example of the great khan, and one hundred and six 
Turks, who, on various oceasions, had visited Con- 


eir ruling inclinations. These } 


jan entertaines yme thoughts of fixing them 

nia, to balance the prevailing power of the Lombards. 
But the virtue r treachery of an Avar betrayed the se-| 
eret enmity and ambitiou 3 de sions of their countrymen; 
ind they loudly complained of the timid though jealous 
policy, of detaining their ambassadors, and denying | 


the arms which they had been allowed to purchase In 


the capital of the empire.! 

: aan Perhaps the apparent change in the 
I i dispositions of the emperors, may be 
hy ascribed to the embassy which was 
+o ~ reeeived from the conquerors of the 
Avars.™ The immense distance which eluded their 


1 


net extinguish their resentment: the Tur- 


arms, could 
kish ambassadors pursued the footsteps of the van- 


the 
Euxine, and Constantinople, and at length appeared 
before the successor of Constantine, to request that he 
would not espouse the cause of rebels and fugitives. 
Even commerce had some share in this remarkable 
negociation: and the Sogdoites, who were now the 
tributaries of the Turks, embraeed the fair occasion 
of opening, by the north of the Caspian, a new road 
for the importation of Chinese silk into the Roman 


quished to the Jaik, the Volga, mount Caucasus, 


{ 


empire. 

of Ceylon, had stopped the caravans of Bochara and 
Samarcand: their silk was cr burnt: 
some Turkish ambassadors died in Persia, with a sus- 
picion of poison; and the great khan permitted his 


yntemptuously 





t The embassies and first conquests of the Avars may be read in 
Menander, (Excerpt. Legat. p. 99, 100, 19T. 154, 155.) Theophans 
196.) the Historia Miscella, (1. xvi. p. 109.) and Gregory of Tours, (1. 
iv. c. 23. 29. in the Historians of France, tom. ii. p. 214, 217.) 

m Theophanes (Chron. p. 204.) and the Hist. Miscella, (1. xvi. p 
110.) as understood by De Guignes, (tom. i, part ii p. 354.) appear to 


speak of a Turkish e nobassy to Justinian himself; but that of Ma 
niach, in the fourth year of his successor Justin, is positively the 
first that reached Constantinople. (Menander, p. 108.) 


stantinople, departed at the same time for their native 
try. The n and length of the journey 
from the Byzantine court to mount Altal are not speci- 


our 
coul 


duratl 


fied: it 1 ght have been difficult to mark a road 
through the nameless deserts, the mountains, rivers, 
ind me sses of TJ ry: buta curious acecunt has 
been | eserved of the reception of the Roman ambas- 
dors at the re yal camp. Aft riney had been purified 
by fire and incense, according to a rite still practised 
under the sons of Zingis, they were introduced to the 
presence of Disabul. In a valley of the Golden 
Mountain, they found the great khan in his tent, 
seated in a chair with whee which horse might 
be oceasionally harnessed. As soon as they had de- 
ltvered their presents, which were received by the 
proper officers, they exposed, In a florid oration, the 
wishes of the Roman emperor, that victory might 
attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign might be 
long and prosperous, and that a strict alliance, without 
envy or deceit, might for ever be maintained between 
the two most powerful nations of the earth. The 
answer of Disabul corresponded with these friendly 
professions, and the ambassadors were seated by his 
side, at a banquet which lasted the greatest part of the 
tday: the tent was surrounded with silk hangings, and 


The Persian, who preferred the navigation | 


| king, 





a Tartar liquor was served on the table, which pos- 
sessed at least the intoxicating q' alities of wine. The 
entertainment of the succeeding day wi more sump- 
tuous; the silk hangings of the second tent were em- 
broidered in various figures; and the royal seat, the 
cups, and the vases, were of cold. A third pavilion 
was supported by colamns of gilt wood ; a bed of pure 
ind massy gold was raised on four peacocks of the 
same metal; and before the entrance of the tent, 
dishes, basons, and statues of solid silver, and admi- 
rable art, were ostentatiously piled in waggons, the 


When 
frontiers of Persia, 
his Roman allies followed many days the march of the 
Turkish camp, nor were they dismissed till they had 
enjoyed thetr preeedency over the envoy of the “great 
Ie nd and 


monuments of valour rather than of industry. 
Disabul led his 


armies against the 


whose intemperate c] 


royal bz 


amours interrup- 
The power and 
f the Turks 


1 «} ] } 
ted the silence of the inquet, 


ambitton of Chosroes, cemented the union 


and Romans, who touched his dominions on either 
side; but those distant nations, regardless of each 

The Russians have found characters, rude hier yphics, on the 
Irtish and Yenisei, on medals, tombs ls, rocks, ot sks, & 
(Strahlenberg, His f Siberia, p. 324, 346. 406, 429.) Dr. Hyde (de 
Re Veter Persarum, p. 521, &c.) has given two alphabets of 
Phibe nd of the Eys rs. I have long harboured a suspicion that 
all the Scythian, and some, perhaps much, of the Lndian science, was 
lerived from the Greeks of Bactriana 
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other, consulted the dictates of interest without recol-| 
jecting the obligations of oaths and treaties, While 
the successor of Disabul celebrated his father’s obse- 
quies, he was saluted by the ambassadors of the em- 
peror ‘Tiberius, who proposed an invasion of Persia, 
and sustained, with firmness, the angry, and perhaps 
the just, repr aches of that haughty barbarian. ‘ You 
see my ten fingers,’’ said the great khan, and he ap- 
plied them to his mouth. “ You Romans speak with 
as many tongues, but the y are the tongues of deceit 
and perjury. ‘Io me you hold one language, to my 
subjects another; and the nations are successively de- 
luded by your perfidious eloquence. You precipitate 
your allies into war and danger, you enjoy their 
Jabours, and you neglect your benefactors. Hasten 
your return, inform your master that a Turk is incapa- 
ble of uttering or forgiving falsehood, and that he shall 
apeedily meet the punishment which he deserves. 
While he solicits my friendship with flattering and 
hollow words, he is sunk to a confederate of my fugi- 
tive Varchonites. If 1 condescend to march 
those contemptible slaves, they will tremble at the 
sound of our whips; they will be trampled, like a nest 
of ants, under the feet of my innumerable cavalry. I 
am not tenorant of the road which they have followed 
to Invade your empire; nor can I be deceived by the 
vain pretence, that mount Caucasus is the impregua- 
ble barrier of the Romans. I know the the 
Niester, the Danube, and the Hebrus; the most war- 
like nations have ye lded to the arms of the fur} 85 
and from the rising to the setting sun, the earth is my 


against 


course ol 


inheritanee.”’ Notwithstanding this menace, a sense 
of mutual advantage soon renewed the alliance of the 
Turks and Romans; but the pride of the great khan 
survived his resentment ; announced an 
important conquest to his friend the emperor Maurice, 


he styled himself the master of the seven races, and 


and when he 


lord of the seven climates of the world.® 

‘ Disputes have often arisen between 
State of Persia, : ; ; ' 
. D. . : 8 } the vereigns of Asia, for the title of 


king of the world; while the contest has 
not belong to either of the com 
kingdom of the Turks was bounded by 
ind Touran was separated by that 
great river from rival monarchy of /ran, or Persia, 
which in a smaller compass contained perhaps a 
larger measure of power and population. The Per- 
sians, who alternately invaded and repulsed the Turks 
and the Romans, were still ruled by the house of Nas- 
san, which the throne three hundred 


before the accession of Justinian. 


prove d that it could 
The 


Oxus or Gih 


pe tito 
the 


ny; 


the 


ascended years 
His contemporary, 
Cabades, or Kobad, had been successful in war against 
the emperor Anastasius; but the reign of that prince 
was distracted by civil A 
prisoner in the hands of his subjects; an exile among 
the of Persia; he recovered his liberty by 
prostituting the honour of his wife, and regained his 
kingdom with the dangerous and mercenary aid of the | 
barbarians, who had slain his father. His nobles were | 
suspicious that Kobad never forgave the authors of his | 
expulsion, or even those of his restoration. The peo-| 
yle were deluded and inflamed by the fanaticism of 
Mazdak.? who asserted the community of women, 
and the equality of mankind, whilst he appropriated | 
the richest lands and most beautiful females to the use | 


of his sectaries. The view of these disorders, which 


it 


and religious troubles. 


enemtles 


° ‘i ‘ n 
had been fomented by his laws and example,’ imbit-| , 





o All the details of these Turkish and Roman embassies, so curious | 
in the history of human manners, are drawn from the Extracts of Me 
nander, (p. 106—110. 151 —154, 161—164.) in which we often regret the 
want of order and connexion } 

p See D’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient. p. 568. 929.) Hyde, (de Religione 
Vet. Persarum, c. 21, p. 290,291.) Pocock, (Specimen Hist. Arab, p. 70, 
71.) Eutychius, (Annal. tom. ii. p. 176.) Texeira. (in Stevens, Hist, of 
Persia, 1. i. c. 34.) 

q The fame of the new law for the community of women was soon 
propagated in Syria (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient. tom. iii. p. 402.) and 
Greece. (Procop. Persic. |. i. ¢. 5.) | 

r He offered his own wife and sister to the prophet; but the prayers | 


of Nushirvan saved his mother, and the indignant monarch never | 
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tered the declining age of the Persian monarch; and 
his fears were increased by the consciousness of his 
design to reverse the natural and customary order of 
succession, in favour of his third and most favoured 
son, so famous under the name of Chosroes and Nu- 
shirvan. ‘To render the youth more illustrious in the 
eyes of the nations, Kobad was desirous that he 
should be adopted by the emperor Justin: the hope 
of peace inclined the Byzantine court to accept this 
singular proposal; and Chosroes might have acquired 
a specious claim to the inheritance of his Roman 
parent. But the future mischief was diverted by the 
advice of the questor Proclus: a difficulty was star- 
ted, whether the adoption should be performed as a 
civil or military rite;* the treaty was abruptly dis- 
solved; and the sense of this indignity sunk deep into 
the mind of Chosroes, who had already advanced to 
the ‘Tigris on his road to Constantinople. His father 
did not Jong survive the disappointment of his wishes: 
the testament of their deceased sovereign was read in 
the assembly of the nobles; and a powerful faction, 
prepared for the event, and regardless of the priority 
of age, exalted Chosroes to the throne of Persia. He 
filled that throne during a prosperous period of fi rty- 
eight years ;' and the yustice of Nushirvan is celebra- 
ted as the theme of immortal praise by the nations of 
the east. 

But the justice of kings is understood ».:.. o¢ x 
by themselves, and even by their sub- van, or C1 
jects, with an ample indulgence for the 4-2. $3l—s79 
gratification of passion and interest. ‘The virtue of 
Chosroes was that of a conqueror, who, in the mea- 
sures of peace and war, is excited by ambition, and 
restrained by prudence; who confounds the greatness 
with the happiness of a nation, and calmly devotes 
the lives of thousands to the fame, or even the amuse- 
ment, of a single man. In his domestic administra- 
tion, the just Nushirvan would merit in our feelings 
the appellation of a tyrant. His two elder brothers 
had been deprived of their fair expectations of the dia- 
dem : their future life, between the supreme rank and 
the condition of subjects, was anxious to themselves 
and formidable to their master: fearas well as revenge 
might tempt them to rebel; the slightest evidence of 
a conspiracy satisfied the author of their wrongs ; and 
the repose of Chosroes was secured by the death of 
these unhappy princes, with their families and adhe- 
rents. One guiltless youth was saved and dismissed 
by the compassion of a veteran general ; and this act 
of humanity, which was revealed by his son, overbal- 
anced the merit of reducing twelve nations to the obe- 
dience of Persia. ‘The zeal and prudence of Mebodes 
had fixed the diadem on the head of Chosroes himself; 
but he delayed to attend the royal summens, till he 
had performed the duties of a military review: he was 
instantly commanded to repair to the iron tripod, which 
stood before the gate of the palace," where it was 
death to relieve or approach the victim ; and Mebodes 
languished several days before his sentence was pro- 
nounced, by the inflexible pride and calm ingratitude 
of the son of Kobad. But the people, more especially 


forgave the humiliation to which his filial piety had stooped: pedes 
tuos deosculatus, (said he to Mazdak,) cujus fwtor adhuc nares occu- 
vat. (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 71.) 

s Procopius, Persic.1.i.c.11. Was not Proclus over Was not 
the danger imaginary ~The excuse, at least, was injurious toa nation 

tignorant of letters: seu 

om o Whether any mode of adoption was practi 
Persia, 1 much doubt. 

t From Procopius and Agathias, Pagi (tom. ii. p. 543. 6: 
proved that Chosroes Nushirvan ascended the throne inthe f 
ustinian. (A. D, 531, April 1.—A. D. 532, April 1.) But the true 
ronology which harmonizes with the Greeks and Orientals, is < 
rtained by John Malala, (tom, ii. 211.) Cabades or Kobad, aft 
of forty-three years and two months, sickened the 8th, and died 
13th of September, A. D. 531, aged eighty-two years. According to 
the annals of Eutychius, Nushirvan reigaed forty-seven years and six 
months ; and his death must consequently be placed in March, A. D. 
579 

u Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 23. Brisson de Regn. Pers. p. 494. The 
gate of the palace of Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene of disgrace or 
death. (Chardin, Voyage en Perse, tom. iv. p. 312, 313,) 
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in the east, are disposed to forgive, and even to ap- 
plaud, the cruelty which strikes at the loftiest he ads ; 
at the slaves of ambition, whose voluntary choice has | 
exposed them to live in the smiles, and to perish by 
the frown, of a eaprieious monareh, In the exeeution 
of the laws which he had no temptation to violate ; in 
the punishment of crimes which attacked his own 
dignity, as well as the happiness of individuals; Nu- 
shirvan, or Chosroes, deserved the appellation of just. 
His government was firm, rigorous, and impartial. lt 
first labour of his reign to abs lah the dan- 
theory of common jual the 
lands and women which the Mazdak had 
usurped, were restored to their lawtul owners; and 
the temperate chastisement of the fanatics imp )S- 
ters confirmed the rights of Instead 


was the 


verous c or et possessions . 


sectaries ot 
or 
domestic 
linde 


society. 


of listening with b nfidenee to a favourite minis- 
ter, he established four viziers over the four great 
provinces of his empire, Assyria, Media, Persia, and 
Bactriana. In the choice of judges, prefects, and 


counsellors, he strove to remoye the mask which is 
always worn in the presence of kings: he wished to 
substitute the natural order of talents for the acciden- 
tal distinetions of birth and fortune; he professed, in 
specious language, his intention to prefer those men 
who carried the poor in their bosoms, and to banish 
corruption from the seat of justice, as dogs were ex- 
cluded from the temples of the Magi. The code of 


laws of the first Artaxerxes was revived and published 


as the rule of the magistrates; but the assprance of 
speedy punishment was the best security of their vir- 
tue. Their behaviour was inspected by a thousand 
eyes, their words were overheard by a thousand ears, 
the secret or public agents of the throne; and the pro- 
vinces, from the Indian to the Arabian confines, were 
enlightened by the frequent visits of a sovereign, who 
affected t em il his celestial brothe in his rapid 
ind salutary er Education and agriculture he 
viewed as the two objects most deserving of his care. 
In every city of Persia, “p yhans, and the children of 
the poor, were maintained and instructed at the public 
expense 5 the daughters were given in marriage to the 
richest citizens of their own rank, and the sons, ac- 
cording to their different talents, were empl yed in 
mechanic trades, or promoted to more honourable 
service. The deserted villages were relieved by his 
bounty; to the peasants and farmers who were found 
ine ipable of cu tivating their lands, he distributed cat- 
tle, seed, and the instruments f | usbandary ;, and the 


inestimable 


rare and treasure oi fresh water was par- 
simoniously managed, and skilfully dispersed over the 
arid territory of Persia.* ‘The prosperity of that king 
dom was the effe und the evidence of his virtues: 
his vices re those of oriental despotis n; butin the 
long competition between Chosroes and Justinian, the 
advantage both of merit and fortune js almost always 
on the side of the barbarian,’ 
His f To the praise of justice Nushirvan 
learning, united the reputation of knowledge ; and 
the seven Greek philosophers, who visited his court, 
were luvite j and dece lve d by the Strange assurance, 
that a dise le of Plato was seated on the Persian 
throne. Did they expect that a prince, strenuously 
exercised in the toils of war and government, should 
acitate, with xterity Itke their own, the abstruse and 
profound questions which amused the leisure of th 
In P i r r at Tl ! 
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HAP. 
schools of Athens? Could the y hops that the pre- 
cepts of philosophy should direct the life, and contro} 
the passions, of a despot, whose infaney had been 
taught to consider Azs absolute and fluctuating will as 
the only {f moral obligation’? ‘The studies of 


rule of 


Chosroes were ostentatious and superfieial: but his 
example awakened the curiosity of an ingenious peo- 
ple, and the light of science was diffused over the 
dominions of Persia.* At Gondi Sapor, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the royal city of Susa, an academy of 
physic was founded, which insensibly became a libe- 
ral schvol of poetry, philosophy, and rhetoric.” The 
annals of the monarehy* were composed ; and while 
recent and authentic history might afford some usefyl 
lessons both to the prince and people, the darkness of 
the first ages was embellished by the giants, the dra- 
gons, and the fabulous heroes of oriental romance. 
Every learned or confident stranger was enriched by 
the bounty, and flattered by the conversation, of the 
monarch: he nobly rewarded a Greek physician,’ by 
the deliverance of three thousand captives: and the 
sophiste, who contended for his favour, were exaspe- 
rated hy the wealth and insol e of Uranius, their 
more successtul rival. N hirvan believed, or at | t 
respected, the religion ot Ul Mavi; al me traces 
of persecution may be discovered in his re ~ Yer 
he allowed himself freely to compare the ten ot the 
various sects: d the t ri@al al putes, in wi i 
he frequently presi , Giminished the 1uthority t 
the priest, and enlightened the minds € peo] 
At his comm , the most ce d writer tu ‘ 
and India were transiated to the Pr in iau e; 
a smooth and elegant id nm, re led by Maho- 
met to the use of paradise h tis brat L witl 
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Crap. III. 


secretly despatched to the banks of the Ganges, with 
instructions to procure, at any price, the communica- 
tion of this valuable work. His dexterity obtained 
a transcript, his learned diligence accomplished the 
translation ; and the fables of Pilpay' were read and 
admired in the assembly of Nushirvan and his nobles. 
The Indian original, and the Persian copy, have long 
since disappeared : but this venerable monument has 
been’saved by the curiosity of the Arabian caliphs, revi- 
ved in the modern Persic, the Turkish, the Syriac, the 
Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and transfused through 
syuecessive versions into the modern languages of Eu- 
rope. In their present form, the peculiar character, 
the manners and religion, of the Hindoos, are com- 
sletely obliterated ; and the intrinsic merit of the fa- 
bles of Pilpay is far inferior to the coneise elegance 
of Phedrus, and the native graces of La Fontaine. 
Fifteen moral and political sentences are illustrated in 
but the composition is intricate, 
the narrative prolix, and the precept obvious and bar- 
ren. Yet the Brachman may the merit of 
inventing a pleasant fiction, which adorns the naked- 
ness of truth, and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, 
of instruction. 


a series of apologues : 


assume 


the harshness With a similar design, 
to admonish kings that they are strong only in the 
strength of their subjects, the same Indians invented 
the game of chess, which was likewise introduced 
into Persia under the reign of Nushirvan.* 

The son of Kobad found his kingdom 


came 


Peace and w 
with the R involved in a war with the successor of 
inans, : Constantine; and the anxiety of his 


domestic situation inclined him to grant 


the suspension of arms, which Justinian was impatient 
to purchase. Chosroes saw the Roman ambassadors at | 
his feet. He accepted eleven thousand pounds of 
gold, as the price of an end/ess or indefinite peace ;' 
some mutual exchange were reculated; the Persian 
assumed the ot ird of the vates f Caucasus, and the 
demolition of Dara was suspended, on condition that 
t should never be made the residence of the general 
of the east. This interval of repose had been solicited, 
and was diligently improved, by e ambition of the 
emperor: his African conquests were the first fruits of 
the Persian treaty; and the avarice of Chosroes was 
soothed by a large portion of the spoils of Carthage, 
which his ambassadors required in a tone of pleasantry, 
and under the colour of friendship. But the trophies | 


of Belisarius disturbed the slumbers of the great king ; 


and he heard with astonishment, envy, and fear, that 
Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself, had been reduced, in 
three rapid campaigns, to the obedience of Justinian. 
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| morial tribute for the licence of pasture, appeared to 
attest the rights of Almondar, while the Gassanite 
appealed to the Latin name of strata, a paved road, as 
an unquestionable evidence of the sovereignty and 
labours of the Romans.° ‘The two monarchs supported 
the cause of their respective vassals; and the Persian 
Arab, without expecting the event of a slow and 
doubtful arbitration, enriched his flying camp with 
the spoil and captives of Syria. Instead of repelling 
the arms, Justinian attempted to seduce the fidelity, 
of Almondar, while he called from the extremities of 
the earth the nations of Aithiopia and Scythia to invade 
the dominions of his rival. But the aid of such allies 
was distant and precarious, and the discovery of this 
hostile correspondence justified the complaints of the 
Goths and Armenians, who implored, almost at the 
same time, the protection of Chosroes. The descen- 
dants of Arsaces, who were still numerous in Armenia, 
had been provoked to assert the last relics of national 
freedom and hereditary rank ; and the ambassadors of 
Vitiges had secretly traversed the empire to expose 
the instant, and almost inevitable, danger of the king- 
dom of Italy. Their representations were uniform, 
weighty, and effectual. ‘*We stand before your 
throne, the advocates of your interest as well as of our 
jown. The ambitious and faithless Justinian aspires 
to be the sole master of the world. Since the endless 
peace, which betrayed the common freedom of man- 
kind, that prince, your ally in words, your enemy in 
actions, has alike insulted his friends and foes, and 
has filled the earth with blood and confusion. Has 
| he not violated the privileges of Armenia, the indepen- 
dence of Colchos, and the wild liberty of the Tzanian 
mountains? Has he not usurped, with equal avidity, 
the city of Bosphorus on the frozen Meotis, and the 
vale of palm-trees on the shores of the Red seat The 
Moors, the Vandals, the Goths, have been successively 
oppressed, and each nation has calmly remained the 
wr of their neighbour’s ruin. Embrace, O 
king! the favourable moment; the east is left without 
defence, while the armies of Justinian and his renown- 
ed general are detained in the distant regions of the 
west. If you hesitate and delay, Belisarius and his 
| Victorious troops will soon return from the Tiber to 
the Tigris, and Persia may enjoy the wretched conso- 
J By such argu- 





spectat 


lation of being the last devoured.” P \ 
ments, Chosroes was easily persuaded to imitate the 
example which he condemned : but the Persian, ambi- 
tious of military fame, disdained the inactive warfare 
ofa rival, who issued his sanguinary commands from 
| the secure station of the Byzantine palace. 


Unpractised in the art of violating treaties, he secretly| Whatever might be the provocation He invades 
excited his bold and subtle vassal Almondar. That| of Chosroes, he abused the confidence , ae 
prince of the Saracens, who resided at Hira,* had not) of treaties; and the just reproaches of ae 
been included in the general peace, and still waged an| dissimulation and falsehood could only be concealed 


obscure war against his rival Arethas, the chief of the 
ribe of Gassan, and confederate of the empire. ‘The 
subject of their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk 
in the desert to the south of Palmyra. An imme- 
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by the lustre of his victories.4 The Persian army, 
which had been assembled in the plains of Babylon, 
prudently declined the strong cities of Mesopotamia, 
and followed the western bank of the Euphrates, till 
the small though populous town of Dura presumed 
to arrest the progress of the great king. The gates of 
Dura, by treachery and surprise, were burst open ; and 
as soon as Chosroes had stained his seymitar with the 
blood of the inhabitants, he dismissed the ambassador 
|} to Justinian to inform his master in what place he had 








| Proeopius, Persie. 1. ii. c. 1, Weare ignorant of the origin and 
biect of s strata, a paved road of ten days’ journey from Auranitis 
to Ba lia, (See a Latin note in Delisie’s Map Imp. Orient.) 
Wesseling and D’Anville are silent. 
p | have blended, in ashort speech, the two orations of the Arsacides 
f Arr iia and the Gothic ussadors. Pr pius, in his public 
tory, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian was the true author 
f the war. (Persic. 1. ii. c. 2, 3.) 
rhe invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, &c. are related in a full 
1 regular series by Pr pius. (Percic. 1. ii.c.5—14.) Smali colla- 
ral aid can lrawn fr he orientals: yet not they, but D’Herbe- 
lot himself, (p. 680.) should 1, when he blames them for making 
Justinian and Nushirvan I s. On th raphy of the 
seat of war, D’Anville (VE ate et le Tigre) is sufficient and satig- 
| factory. 
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left the enemy of the Romans. The conqueror still 
affected the praise of humanity and justice ; and as he 
beheld a noble matron with her infant rudely dragged 
along the ground, he sighed, he wept, and implored the 
divine justice to punish the author of these calamities. 
Yet the herd of twelve thousand captives was ransom- 
ed for two hundred pounds of gold; the neighbouring 
bishop of Sergiopolis pledged his faith for the pay- 
ment ; and in the subsequent year the unfeeling avarice 
of Chosroes exacted the penalty of an obligation which 
it was generous to contract and impossible to discharge. 
He advanced into the heart of Syria; but afeeble enemy, 
who vanished at his approach, disappointed him of the 
honour of victory ; and as hecould not hope to establish 
his dominion, the Persian king displayed in this — 
the mean and rapacious vices of arobber. Hierapolis, 
Berrhe or Aleppo, Apamea and Chalcis, were succes- 
sively besieged: they redeemed their safety by a ran- 
som of gold or silver, proportioned to their respective 
strength and opulence ; and their new master enforced, 
without observing, the terms of capitulation. Educa- 
ted in the religion of the Magi, he exercised, without 
remorse, the luerative trade and, aiter 
stripping of its gold true 
he gener usly rest 
of the ins of Apame a. No than fi 

years had elapsed Antioch was 
ns ANU- ruined by an earthquake; but the queen 
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naked relic t 


christi: more 


since 


the east, the new Theopolis, had been 
raised from the ground by the liberality of Justinian ; 
and the increasing greatness of the buildi and the 
people already erased the memory of this recent disaster. 
On one side, the city was defended by the mountain, 


on the other by the river Orontes ; but the most acces- 


cs 


ele 


sible part was commanded by a superior eminence : th 
proper remedies were rejected, from the despicable fear 
of discovering its weakness to the enemy; and Ger- 


manus, the emperor’s ne; 


phew, refused to trust his person 
and dignity within the 


The 


walls of a besieged city. 


people of Antioch had inherited the vain and satirical 
genius of their ancestors : they were elated by a sudde 
reinforcement of six thousand soldiers; they disdained 


the offers of an easy capitulation ; and their intem 
clamours insulted from the ramparts the 
great king. Under his eye the Persian 
ed with sealing-la iders to the as It: 


sau) 
cenaries fled thro oh the ¢ ppé 


majesty of the 
myriads 
the Roman mer- 
of Daphne; and 









site gat 


the generous assistance of the youth of Antioch served 
only to aggravate the miseries of their country. As 
Chosroes, attended by the ambassadors of Justinian, 
was descending from the mountain, he affected, in a 
plaintive voice, to deplore the obstinacy and ruin of that 
unhappy people; but the slaughter still raged with 
unrelenting fury ; and the city, at the command of a 


Th 


avarice, not tie 


barbarian, was delivered to the flames. cathedral 
of Antioch was indeed preserved by the 
piety, of the conqueror : a more hon urable ¢ 
was granted to the church of St. 
town where thoambessedere reside ; some distant 
streets were saved by the shifting of the 
walls still subsisted to pre tect, and sox 
new inhabitants. Fanaticism had orna- 
ments of Daphne, but Chosroes breathed a purer ait 
amidst her groves and fountains ; and some idolaters in 
his train might sacrifice with impunity to the 
of thatelegant retreat. Eighteen miles below Antioch, 
the river Orontes falls into the Mediterranean. ‘The 
haughty Persian visited the term of his conque sts; and 
after bathing alone in the sea, he offered a solemns 
fice of thanksgiving t » the sun, or rather to the 
of the sun, whom the Magiadored, 
stition off prejudices of 
pleased by the courteous and even ¢ 
which he games of the circus; and as 
Che ant the blue faction was espouse d 
by the emperor, his peremptory command secured the 
victory of the gre 


xempu nh 
Julian, and the quarter 
of the 
Ww ind, and the 
yn to betray, their 
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ysroes had he ara 


encharioteer. From the discipline of 
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his camp the people derived more solid consolation; and 
they interceded in vain for the life of a soldier who had 
too faithfully copied the rapine of the just Nushirvan, 
At length, fatigued, though unsatiated, with the spoil 
of Syria, he slowly moved to the Euphrates, formed q 

temporary bridge in the iui hnichead of Barbalissus, 
and defined the of three days for the entire pas- 
sage of his numerous host. After his return, he f yunded, 
at the distance of one day’s journey from the palace of 
Ctesiphon, ‘a new city, which perpetuated the joint 
names of C Antioch. The Syrian cap. 
tives recognise d the form and situation of their native 


space 


hosroes oe ol 
abodes ; baths and a stately circus were costructed for 
their use; and a colony of musicians and charioteers 
revived in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capital, 
By the munificence of the royal founder, a liberal allow- 
ance was fortunate exiles ; and they 
enjoyed the singular privilege of bestowing freedom on 
the slaves whom they acknowledge 4 as their kinsmen, 
Palestine, the holy wealth of Jerusalem, were the 
next objects that attracted the ambition, or rather the 


’ 
assigned to these 


and t 


avarice, of Chosroes. Constantinople, and the palace 
f the C irs, no longer appeared impregnable or 
remote; and his aspiring fancy already covered Asia 
Minor with the troops, and the Black sea with the 


havies, ¢ Persia. 

hese he pes might have been real- iatlienn “ai ed 
zea, li the conqueror ol Italy had not east by Belisa- 
been s¢ asonably recalled to the defence of rius, P 
the east.' While Chosroes pursued his A. D. 5Al. 
ambitious designs on the coast of the Euxine, Belisa- 
rius, at the head of an army without pay or discipline, 


enc amped hey nd the EK uphrat within six miles of 
Nisibis. He medit a skilful operation, to draw 
th 


he Persians from their impregnable citadel, and impro- 


es, 


ated, by 


ving his advantage in the field, either to int reept 
their retreat, or perhaps to enter the gates with flying 
barbarians. He advanced one day’s journey on the 
territories of Persia, reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, 
ind sent the governor, with eight hundred chosen 
horsemen, to serve the emperor in his Italian wars. 
He detached Are id his Arabs, supported by 
welve hundred Romans, to pass the Tigris, and to 
ravage the harvests t Assyria, a fruittul province, 
long exempt from the calamities of war. But the 


plans of Belisarius were disconcerted by the untrac- 
I 


table spirit of Arethas, who neither returned to the 
camp, nor sent any intelligence of his motions. The 
Roman general was fixed in anxious expectation to the 
same spot; the time of action elapsed, the ardent sun 
of Mesopotamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his 
European soldiers; and the stationary troops and 
officers of Syria affected to tremble for the safety of 
their defe: celess cities. Yet this diversion had alrea- 
dy succeeded in forcing Chosroes to return with loss 


and precipitation ; and if the 


I by discipline 


veen Sect 


had 


his success 


skill of Belisarius 
valour, 
satisfied the sar yurne wishes of the public, 


nded and 


might have 


who required at his hands the conqu st of Ctesiphon, 
ind the deliverance of the captives of Antioch. At 
the end of the campaign, he was re- A. D. 542 
called to Constantinople by an ungrate- 

ful court; but the dangers of the ensuing spring re- 
stored his confidence and command; and the hero, 


almost alone, was de Spi itched, with the speed of post- 
horses, to repel, by his name and the inva- 
sion of Syria. He found the Roman generals, among 
whom was a nephew of Justinian, imprisoned by their 
the fortifications of Hierapolis But instead 
of listening to their timid e Belisarius com- 
them to f him to Europus, where he had 
resolved to collect his fe rces, and to execute whatever 


God s} him to a against the enemy. 


presence, 


fears in 
ounsels, 
manded llow 


shieve 


J ry of Pr (Persic. 1. i 16, 18, 19, 20 
1. 24. 25. 2 ) and, with sor slight exceptions, we may rea 
nably shut our ears against the malevolent whisper of the Anecdotes, 
2 Ww Notes, as usual, of Alemannus.) 
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His firm attitude on the banks of the Euphrates, re-| miles. 


strained Chosroes from advancing towards Palestine ; 
and he received, with art and dignity, the ambassadors, 
or rather spies, of the Persian monarch. The plain 
between Hierapolis and the river was covered with 
the squadrons of cavalry, six thousand hunters, tall 
and robust, who pursued their game without the ap- 
prehension of an enemy. On the opposite bank the 
ambassadors deseried a thousand Armenian horse, who 
appeared to guard the passage of the Euphrates. The 
tent of Belisarius was of the coarsest linen, the simple 
equipage of a warrior who disdained the luxury of the 
east. Around his tent, the nations who marched un- 
der his standard were arranged with skilful confusion. 
The Thracians and Illyrians were posted in the front, 
the Heruli and Goths in the centre; the prospect was 
closed by the Moors and Vandals, and their loose 
array seemed to multiply their numbers. Their dress 
was light and active; one soldier carried a whip, an- 
other a sword, a third a bow, a fourth, perhaps, a bat- 
tle-axe, and the whole picture exhibited the intrepidity 
of the troops, and the vigilance of the general. 

roes was deluded by the address, and awed | 
genius, « f the lieutenant of Justinian. 
the merit, and ign 


Chos- 
the 
of 
rant of the force, of h's antagonist, 
he dreaded a decisive battle in a distant country, from 
whence not a Persian might return to tell the melan- 
choly tale. ‘The great king hastened to repass the 
Euphrates; and Belisarius pressed his retreat, by af- 
fecting to oppose a measure so salutary to the empire, 
and which could searcely have been prevented by an 
army of a hundred thousand men. Envy might sug- 
gest to ignorance and pride, that the public enemy 
had been suffered to but the African and 
Gothic triumphs are less glorious than this safe and 
bloodless victory, in which neither fortune, nor the 
valour of the soldiers, can subtract any part of the 


ry 
Conscious 


esc ipe ; 


general’s renown. ‘The second removal 
of Belisarius from the Persian to the 
Italian war, revealed the extent of his personal merit, 
which had corrected or supplied the want of discip- 
line and courage. Fifteen generals, without concert 
or skill, led through the mountains of Armenia, an 
army of thirty thousand Romans, inattentive to their 
signals, their ranks, and their ensigns. Four thousand 
Persians, entrenched in the camp of Dubis, vanquished, 
almost without a combat, this disorderly multitude; 
their useless arms were scattered along the road, and 
their horses sunk under the fatigue of their rapid flight. 
But the Arabs of the Roman party prevailed over their 
brethren; the Armenians returned to their allegiance; 
the cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a sudden assault 
and a regular siege, and the calamities of war were 
suspended by those of pestilence. A tacit or fornyal 
agreement between the two sovereigns protected the 
tranquillity of the eastern frontier; and the arms of 
Chosroes were confined to the Colchian or Lazic war, 
which has been too minutely described by the histori- 
ans of the times." 

Description of The extreme length of the Euxine 
Colchos, Lazica, sea,‘ from Constantinople to the mouth 
or Mingrelia. of the Phasis, may be computed as a 
1ys, and a measure of seven hundred 


A. D. 543, &c. 


voyage of nine di 


s The Lazic war, the contest of Rome and Persia on the Phasis, is 
tediously spun through many a pace of Procepius, (Persic. 1. ii. c. 15 
17, 28, 29, 30. Gothic. 1. iv 7—16.) and Agathias, (1. ii. iii. and iv. 
p. 55-132. 141.) 

t The Periplus, or circumnavigation of the Euxine sea, was de- 





scribed in Latin by Sallust, and in Greek by Arrian: 1. The former 
work, which no longer exists, has been restored by the singular dili- 
gence of M. de Brosses, first president of the parliament of Dijon, 
(Hist. de la Republique Romaine, tom. ii. 1. iii. p. 199—298.) who ven- 
tures to assume the character of the Roman historian. His description 
of the Euxine is ingeniously formed of all the fragments of the origi 


nal, and of ali the Greeks and Latins whom Sallustmight copy, or by 
whom he might be c pied if the execution atones for 
the whimsical design. 2. The Periplus of Arrian is addressed to the 
emperor Adrian, (in Geograph. Minor. Hudson, tom. i.) and contains 
whatever the governor of Pontus had seen from Trebizond to Dioscu 
rias; whatever he had heard from Dioscurias to the Danube; and 
whatever he knew from the Danube to Trebizond. 


and the merit 
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From the Iberian Caueasus, the most lofty 
and craggy mountains of Asia, that river descends 
with such oblique vehemence, that ina short space 
it is traversed by one hundred and twenty bridges. 
Nor does the stream become placid and navigable, 
till it reaches the town of Sarapana, five days’ journey 
from the Cyrus, which flows from the same hills, but 
in a contrary direction, to the Caspian lake. The 
proximity of these rivers has suggested the practice, 
or at least the idea, of wafting the precious merchan- 
dize of India down the Oxus, over the Caspian up the 
Cyrus, and with the current of the Phasis into the 
Euxine and Mediterranean seas. As it successively 
collects the streams of the plain of Colchos, the Pha- 
sis moves with diminished speed, though accumulated 
weight. At the mouth it is sixty fathoms deep, and 
half a league broad, but a small woody island is inter- 
posed in the midst of the channel: the water, so soon 
as it has deposited an earthly or metallic sediment, 
floats on the surface of the waves, and is no longer 
susceptible of corruption. In a course of one hundred 
miles, forty of which are navigable for large vessels, 
the Phasis divides the celebrated region of Colchos," 
or Mingrelia,* which, on three sides, is fortified by 
the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and whose mari- 
time coast extends about twe hundred miles, from the 
neighbourhood of Trebizond to Dioscurias, and the 
confines of Circassia. Both the soil and climate are 
relaxed by excessive moisture: twenty-eight rivers, 
besides the Phasis and his dependent streams, convey 
their waters to the sea; and the hollowness of the 
ground appears to indicate the subterraneous channels 
between the Euxine and the Caspian. In the fields 
where wheat or barley is sown, the earth is too soft to 
sustain the action of the plough; but the gom, a small 
grain, not unlike the millet or coriarder seed, supplies 
the ordinary food of the people; and the use of bread 
is confined to the prince and his nobles. Yet the vin- 
tage is more plentiful than the harvest; and the bulk 
of the stems, as well as the quality of the wine, dis- 
play the unassisted powers of nature. ‘The same pow- 
ers continually tend to overshadow the face of the 
country with thick forests; the timber of the hills, and 
the flax of the plains contribute to the abundance of 
naval ; the wild and tame animals, the horse, 
the ox, and the hog, are remarkably prolific, and the 
name of the pheasant is expressive of his native habi- 
tation on the banks of the Phasis. The gold mines to 
the south of Trebizond, which are still worked with 
sufficient profit, werea subject of national dispute be- 
tween Justinian and Chosroes; and it is not unreason- 
able to believe, that a vein of precious metal may be 
equally diffused through the cirele of hills, although 
these secret treasures are neglected by the laziness, or 
concealed by the prudence, of the Mingrelians. The 
waters, impregnated with particles of gold, are care- 
fully strained through sheep-skins or fleeces ; but this 
expedient, the ground-work perhaps of a marvellous 
fable, affords a faint image of the wealth extracted 
from a virgin earth by the power and industry of an- 
cient kings. Their silver palaces and golden cham- 
bers surpass our belief; but the fame of their riches is 
said to have excited the enterprising avarice of the 
Argonauts” ‘Tradition has affirmed, with some colour 


as 


stores 


« Besides the many occasional hints from the poets, historians, &c. of 
antiquity, we may consult the geographical 
by Strabo, (1. xi.p. 760—765.) and Pliny 

x Ishall quote, and have used, three modern descriptions of Mingre- 
lia and the adjacent countries. I. Of the Pére Archangeli Lamberti, 
(Relations de Thevenot, part i. p. 31—52. with a map,) who has all the 
knowledge and prejudices of a missionary. 2. OPChardin ; (Voyages 
en Perse, ¢ HA 168.) his observations are judicious; and 
his own adventures in the country are still more imstructive than his 
ybservations. 3, Of Peyssonel : (Observations sur les Peuples Bar- 


lescriptions of Colchos, 


(Hist. Natur. vi. 5. 19, &e.) 


m. i. p 6S 


yares, p. 49—5I1. 58. 62. 64, 65. 71, &e. and a more recent treatise, Sur 
le Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 1—53.) he had long resided 
at Caffa, as consul of France: and his erudition is less valuable than 


his experience, 

y Pliny, Hist. Natur. |. xxxiii. 15. The gold and silver mines of 
Colchos attracted the Argonauts, (Strab. 1. i. p.77.) The sagacious 
Chardin could find no gold in mines, rivers, or elsewhere. Yet a Min- 
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of reason, that Egypt planted on the Phasis a learned 
and polite colony? which manufactured built 
navies, and invented geographical maps. ‘The inge- 
nuity of the moderns has peopled, with flourishing 
cities and between the Buxin 
and the Caspian ;* and a lively writer, observing the 
resemblance of climate, and, appre 
trade, has not hesitated to pronounce C 
land of antiquity. 
Manners of tl But the riches of Co 
natives through the darkness of conje 
tradition; and its genuine history presents a uniform 
of rudeness and povesty. If hundred and 
thirty languages were spoken in market of Dios- 
curias, imperfect idioms of so many 


savage tribes or families, sequestered 


linen, 


nations, the isthmus 


henson, of 


Hol- 


in his 


Ichos the 


scent One 


ne 
they were the 


+} 


from each other 


in the valle ys of mount Caucasus; and their separa- 
tion, which diminished the importance, must have 
multiplied the number, of their rustic capitals. In the 


Min rreil 


W ode nh fi 


present state < ft 
of huts 
seated in 


a, a village is an assemblage 


Within a nee; the fortress ire 
1 ; the prince ly town of 


the ¢ epths of for 


‘ 
Sis 





Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of two hundred h , ane 
a stone edifice appertains ynly to the magnificence ol 
kings. Twelve ships from C nople, and ab 
sixty ks en with the fruits of industry, ly 
cast anchor on the coast; al he st of Colchian ex- 
ports Is 1uch increased, since the natives had 
slaves and hides to offer in exch inge tor the corn 

salt which they purchased from the subjects of Jus- 
tralian Not i vesi e < be : im { the art, the 
knowled e, or the navig nm, OL the neient ¢ 

ans: few Greeks desired or dared to pursue the f 
Steps | I hie Arconat ; and even the marks of a 





rite ircumecision is practised y by me- 
tans of the Euxine; and the curled hair and swarthy 
complexion of Africa no longer disfigure the m 

periect f the hu in racé¢ It is in the a ent cil- 
mates of Georgia, Mingrelia, and C ssia, th nature 
has placed, at least to our eyes, the model of beauty 
in the shape f the limbs, the colour of the skin, th 
symmetry of the features, and the expression of th 
countenance.? A ing to the dest i of th 
two sexes, the men seem formed for action, the women 
for love; and th perpetu l si pply if tem 3 [rom 

} 


mount Caucasus has pul fled 


the breed, of the southern nations of Asi Che proper 
district of Mingrelia, a portion only of the ancient 
Colchos, has long sustained exportation of twelve 
thousand slaves. ‘The number of prisone 


annual demand; 


to their 


nals wo 
the c 


les ver 
lords; the exe! 


tne 


nadequate to 

re in a State of servitt de 

fraud or 
ind the 

] + 


yuse of civil and paternal author- 


rapine is unpunished 


ina lawless community 3 market ts continually 


replenished by the al 
ity. Such a trade,® which reduces the 
to the level of cattle, may tend to en 


ition, since the muhitude of el 


human species 
ylrage marriage 


ildren enriches 
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AND FALL CHa 
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their sordid and inhuman parent. But this source of 


impure wealth must inevitably poison the national 
t 


sense of honour and virtue, and 


manners, obliterate the 


nguish the instincts of nature the christians 


Mi greita are the most dissolute of 
' . 





almost ¢ 
of Georgia and 


kind ; and their chi 





mal! iren, Who, 1n a tender age ire 
sold into foreign slavery, have already learned to imi- 
tat ie rapine of the tathe and the prostitution of th 
nother. Yet, am) the Le ion nee, t] \- 
taught nati ( \ 1 sing lexterity b 1 of 
mind 1a hand ; \ ; wa f ur d 
discipline ex ( em to their more powerful neigh. 
b a 1 int epld Spirit has at mated the 
( i 5 1 every age In the hh tof Xer 5 they 
erved 1 i ; 1 thei irm ve a cdagwer or a 
} } 1 ; | | 
javelin \ ! ( k f raw hides 
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But is \ ( t t {t ¢ ilry has 

gene ly | m ( ot 1 j nts 1S- 
gain to W ; } | ) ssed, per- 
haps, of two h l : 1 ab ve nd 
ire I nbered int t . 2 | nee f Mi g 
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heir galieys ascended the river t they reached t 
camp ol Pp npey and | iegl ; But the enale, 
and afterwards the empe s, disd ed to reduce that 
distant and useless ¢ est into the term ol ; vince 
The family of a Greek rhet ‘an was per tted to 
relon in Colchos a the at it Kingdoms, :rom the 


me of Mark Antony to that of 


race of Polemo* was extinct. the « 
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Crap. Ill. 
which preserved his name, extended no further than 
the neighbourhood of Trebizond. Beyond these limits 
fortifications of Hyssus, of Apsarus, of the Phasis, 
Dioscurias or Sebastopolis, and of Pityus, were 
cuarded by sufficient detachments of horse and foot; 
and six princes of received their diadems 
from the lieutenants of Cesar. One of these lieuten- 


the 


Colchos 


ants, the eloquent and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, 
Visit of Arrian, and has described, the Euxine coast, 
A, D. 130 under the reign of Hadrian. The gar- 


viewed at the mouth of the Phasis, 
consisted of four hundred chosen legionaries; the brick 
walls and towers, the double ditch, and the military 
engines on the rampart, rendered this place inaccessi- 
ble to the barbarians ; but the new suburbs which had 
been built by the merchants and veterans, required, in 
the opini Arrian, some external defence.’ As the 
strength of the empire was gradually impaired, the 


rison which he re 


S 


mn of 


Romans stationed on the Phasis were either with- 
drawn or expelled: and the tribe of the Lazi,™ whose 
mony rity speak a foreign dialect, and inhabit the sea- 
coast Trebizond, imposed their name and dominion 
on the ancient kingdom of Colchos. ‘Their indepen- 
dence was soon invaded by a formidable neighbour, 
who had acquired, by arms and treaties, the sove- 
reignty of Iberia. The dependent king of Lazica 
received his sceptre at the hands of the Persian mon- 
arch, and the successors of Constantine rapist in 
this injurious claim, which was proudly urged : a 
Conversion of Tight of immemorial prescription. i 
Laza the beginning of the sixth century, their 

A. D. 522 influence was restored by the introdue- 
tion of Christianity, which the Mingrelians still pro- 
fess with becoming zeal, without understanding the 


of their religion. 
Zathus was exalted to 
by the favour of 
horred the cere 


doctrines, or « 
After the dece 
the regal dignity 


ous youth abd 


pserving the 


f his father, 


pre cepts, 
ise O 
the great king; but 
the Magi, 
an ortho- 


inomes of 


1 sought. in ti 


l , in the palace of Constantinople 
dox baptism, a noble wife, and the alliance of the 
emperor Justin The king of Lazica was solemnly 
invested with the diadem, and his cloak and tunic of 
white silk, with a gold border, disp] 1yed, in rich em- 
} 


broidery, the figure of his new patron; who soothed 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 





| ans of Europe, t 


|education was 


| Nushirvan had secret 


the jealousy of the Persian court, and excused the 
revolt of Colchos, by the venerable names of hos- 
pitality and religion. The common interest of both 
empires ip d on the Colchians the duty of guarding 
the p s of mount Caucasus, where a wall of sixty 
miles is w defended by the monthly service of the 
musq ueter f Mingrelia.” 
R . But this honourable connexion was | 
penta fthe soon corrupted by the avarice and ambi- 
Colchians tionof the Romans. Degraded ftom the | 
A Dp { ; : : | 
rank of allies, the Lazi were incessantly 
rem! 1, by words and actions, of their dependent 
state. At the distance of a day’s journey beyond the} 
Apsarus, they beheld the rising fortress of Petra,° 
which commanded the maritime country to the south 
of the Phasis. Instead of being protected by the 
valour, Colehos was insulted by the licentiousness, of j 
foreian mercenaries; the benefits of commerce were 
In eof P | there were no Roman forts on the Phasis 
P Sel ewer va ited t r rofthe Persians. | 
Goth 4.) but th rv afterwards restored by Justinian, 
bad 
I I Ar , and Ptolemy, the Lazi were a parti 
‘ ir t nortt skirts of Colchos. (Cellarius, Geograph. 
\ ) In stini they spread, or at leas 
re ‘ ‘ itry At prese t, they hay migrates 
1 s Tre and se a rude seafari 
peoj a peculiar langua (Chardin, p. 149, Peyssonel, p 64.) 
John M i, Cl n 1. ji, p. 134—197 Theophanes, p. 144. 
Hist M | x p. 10 j i s authent ut the date seems 
t In speakin { their Persian alliance, th basi comtempe | 
r J nian em if 3 te words yetumars 
K ( ithey belong toa conn zion which had 
I ‘ ive 1 f " ty years? 
The s es f Petra subsits in the writings of Procopius and 
i Mos he towns and castles of Lazica may be found by | 
their names and position with the map of Mingrelia, in 
1 
¥Ole Liveokl 
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converted into base and vexatious monopoly; and 
Gubazes, the native prince, was reduced to a pageant 
of royalty, by the superior influence of the officers of 
Justinian. Disappointed in their expectations of chris- 
tian virtue, the indignant Lazi reposed some confidence 
in the justice of an unbeliever. After a private assu- 
rance that their ambassadors should not be delivered to 
the Romans, they publicly solicited the friendship and 
aid of Chosroes. The sagacious monarch instantly 
discerned the use and importance of Colchos; and 
meditated a plan of conquest, which was renewed at 
the end of a thousand years by Shah Abbas, the wisest 
and most powerful of his successors.? His ambition 
was fired by the hope of launching a Persian nav Vv 
from the P hasis, of Commanding the trade and navi- 
gation of the Kuxine sea, of desolating the of 
Pontus and Bithynia, of distressing, perh: ips of at- 
tacking Constantinople, and of pers uadii ie the barbari- 
o second his armsand counsels against 
the common enemy of mankind. Under the pre 
a Scythian war, he silently led his troops to the 
frontiers of Iberia ; the Colchian guides were prepared 
to conduct them through the woods and along the pre- 
cipices of Mount Caucasus; and a narrow w path was 
laboriously formed into a safe and spacic s highway, 
for the march of cav alty' and even of ele a ants. Gu- 
bazes laid his person and diadem at the feet of the kin ig 
of Persia; his Colchians imitated the submission of 
their prince; and after the walls of Petra had 
shaken, the Roman garrison prevented by ac 
the im pe nding fury of the last assau t. But the Lazi 
soon discovered, that their impat ience had urged them 
to choose an evil more intolerable than the e lamiti¢ s 
which they strove to escape. The monopoly 
and corn was effectually removed by the loss of those 
valuable commodoties. The authority of a Roman 
legislature was succeeded by the pride of an oriental 
despot, who beheld, with equal disdain, the 
whom he had exalted, and the kines whom he 
humbled before the footstool of his throne, The ad: 
ration of fire was introduced into Colchos by the zea] 
of the Magi: their intolerant spirit provoked the fervour 
of a christian people; and the prejudive of nature 
wounded by the impious practice of 
exposing the dead bodies of their parents, on the sum 


coast 


tence 


- 
of 


been 
ipitulation 


y of salt 


slave Ss 
had 


or 


mit of a lofty tower, to the crows and vultures of the 
air.4 Conscious of the increasing hatred, which re- 
tarded the execution of his oTeat designs, the just 


tly given orders to assassinate the 


king of the Lazi, to transplant the ps me 
distant land, and to fix a faithful and warlike colony 
on the banks of the Phasis. The watchful jealousy of 
the Colchians foresaw and averted the 
ruin. Their repentance was accept at Cer i 
ple by the prudence, rather than the clemency, of Jus- 
tinian; and he commanded Dagi seven 
thousand Romans, and one thousand of the Zani, to 
expel the Persians from the coast of the Euxine. 

The siege of Petra, which the Roman 


ple into 
pre in 


Ing 


appr acl 


ed nsta 


= 


sieus, With 


Siege of Petr 
general with the aid of the Lazi imme- A- D. 549—5a1 
diately undertook, is one of the most remerbable ac- 
tions of the age. The city was seated on a craggy 


rock which hung over the sea, and communieate d by 








a steep and narrow path with the Jand. Since the 
approach was difficult, the attack might be deemed 
impossible: the Persian conqueror had strengthened 
the fortifications of Justinian; and the places least 

p See the amusing letters of Pie le, the R t 
(Viaggi, tom. ii. 207. 209. 223. ae 00. tom 54. 127.3 
In the years 1618, 1619, and 2620, he « »nversed Wi Ss s,and 
strongly encouraged a design which might have 1 and 
Europe against their common enemy the Turk. 

1 Joe Herodotug, (1. i. c. 140, p a y who speaks with ffidence, 
Larcher, (tom. i. p. 399—401. Notes io rodote,) Pr ; (Per 
sic. l. i. c. H.) and Agathias. (1. ii. p. 61, } ractice, agr ble 
to the Zendavesta, (Hyde, de Relig Pers €.3 #21.) : 
strates that the b tl of the Persian king s, ¢ Cyropeed. |} 
viii. p. 658.) re Sh %es t n> % svas, is aGreek 
fiction, and that their tombs « wld | be no more than cenotay 
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inaccessible were covered by additional bulwarks. In 
this important fortress, the vigilance of Chosroes had 
deposited a magazine of offensive and defensive arms, 
sufficient for five times the number, not only of the 
garrison, but of the besiegers themselves. The stock 
of flour and salt provisions was adequate to the con- 
sumption of five years; the want of wine was supplied 
by vinegar, and of grain from whence a strong liquor 
was extracted; anda triple aque duct eluded the dili- 
gence, and even the suspicions, of the enemy. But 
the firmest defence of Petra was placed in the valour 
of fifteen hundred Persians, who resisted the assaults 
of the Romans, whilst, in a softer vein of earth, a mine 
was secretly perforated. The wall, supported by slen- 
der and temporary props, hung tottering in the air; but 
Dagisteus delayed the attack till he had secured a spe- 
cific recompence ; and the town was relieved before the 
return of his messenger from Constantinople. The 
Persian garrison was reduced to four hundred men, of 
whom ne more tha n fifty were exempt from sic kne 2S8S 
or wounds; yet such had been their inflexible perse- 
verance, that they concealed their losses from the ene- 
my, by enduring, without a murmur, the sight, and 
putrefying stench of the dead bodies of their eleven 
hundred companions. After their deliverance, the 
breaches were hastily stop ped with sand-bags; the 
mine was replenished with earth; a new wall was 
erected on a frame of aiaseuna timber; and a fresh 
garrison of three thousaad men was stationed at Petra 
to sustain the labours of a second siege. The opera- 
tions, both of the attack and defence, were conducted 
with skilful obstinacy; and each party derived useful 
lessons from the experience of their past faults. A 
battering-ram was invented, of light construction and 
powerful effect; it was transported and worked by the 
hands of forty soldiers ; = as the stones were loosened 
by its repeate d strokes, they were torn with long iron 
hooks from the wall. From those walls, a shower of 
darts was incessantly poured on the heads of the as- 
sailants, but they were most dangerously annoyed by 
a fiery composition of sulphur and bitumen, whieh in 
Colchos might with propriety be named the 
of Medea. Of six thousand Romans who mounted the 
sca ling ladders, their general Bessas was the first, a 
ant veteran of seventy years of age: the courage 
of the ir leader, his fall, and extreme danger, animated 
the irresistible effort of his troops ; and their prevailing 
numbers oppressed the strength, without subduing the 
spirit, of the Persian garrison. The fate of these va- 
liant men deserves to be more distinctly noticed. Seven 
hundred had perished in the siege, two thousand three 
hundred survived to defend the breach. One thousand 
and seventy were destroyed with fire and sword in the 
Jast assault; and if seven hundred and thirty were 
made prisoners, only eighteen among them were found 
without the marks of honourable wounds. The re- 
maining five hundred escaped into the citadel, which 
they maintained without any hopes of relief, rejecting 
the fairest terms of capitulation and service, till they 
were lost in the flames. ‘They died in obedience to 
the commands of their prince; and such examples of 
Joyalty and valour might excite their countrymen to 
deeds of equal despair and more prosperous event. 
the instant demolition of the works of Petra confessed 
the astonishment and apprehension of the conqueror. 
aati A Spartan would have praised and 
war, pitted the virtue of these heroic slaves; 
oo but the tedious warfare and alternate 
success of the Roman and Persian arms cannot detain 
the attention of posterity at the foot of mount Cau- 
casas. The advantages obtained by the troops of 
Justinian were more frequent and splendid; but 
forces of the great king were continually supplied, till 
they amounted to eight elephants and seventy thou- 
sand men, including twelve thousand Scythian allies, 
and above three thousand Dilemites, who descended 
by their free choice from the hills of Hyrcania, and 


some oil 


rs 
gi al 
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were equally formidable in close or in distant combat, 
The siege of Archeopolis, a name imposed ore orrupted 
by the Greeks, was raised with some loss and preci- 
pitation; but the Persians occupied the passes of 
Iberia; Colchos was enslaved by their forts and gar. 
risons; they devoured the seanty sustenance of the 
people ; and the prince of the Lazi fled into the moun- 
In the Roman camp, faith and discipline were 
uiknown; and the independent leaders, who 
invested with equal power, disputed with each 
the pre-eminence « f vice and eorroption. 
followed, withont a murmar, 
sink who im phic itly obeyed the instructions 


tains. 
were 
other 
The Persians 
the commands of a single 
of their 


supreme lord. Their general was distinguish d ae 
the heroes of the east, by his wisdom in council, and 
his valour in the field. ‘The advanced age of Merme- 
rose, and the lameness of both his feet, could not di- 
minish the activity of his mind, or even of his body; 
and, whilst he was carried in a litter in the front of 


battle, Le inspired terror to the enemy, and a just con- 
fidence 





to the troops, who, under his banners, were 
always successful. After his death, the command 
devolved to Nacoragan, a proud satrap, who, 
ference with the imperial ehiefs, had presur 
declare that he dispose 1 of victory as absolute! 
the ring on his finger. Such presumption was the 
natural cause and forerunner of a shameful defeat. 
The Romans had been gradnally repulsed to the edge 
of the sea-shore : and their last camp, on the ruins of 
the Grecian colony Phasis, was defended on all] 
sides by strong intrenchments, the river, the Euxine, 


and a fleet of eral le ys. Di Spatr t nited their counsels 
and invivorated their arms: they withstood the assault 
of the Persians; and the flight of Nacoragan precede a 
or followed the slanghter of ten thousand of his 
bravest soldiers. He escaped from the Romans to 
fall into the hands of an unforgiving master, who 
severely chastised the error of his own choice: the 
unfortunate general was flayed alive, and his skin, 
stuffed into the human form, was exposed on a moun- 
+f 


tain; a dreadful warning to those who might hereafter 


be intrusted with the fame and fortune of Persia." Yet 
the prudence of Chosroes insensibly relinquished the 
prosecution of the Colehian war, in the just persuasion, 
that itis impossible to reduce, or, at least, to hold a 
distant country against the wishes and efforts of its 
inhabitants. The fidelity of Gubazes sustained the 
most rigorous trials. He patiently endured the hard- 
ships of a savage life, and rejected, with disdain, the 
specious temptations of the Persian court. The king 
of the Lazi had been educated in the christian reli- 
gion ; his mother was the daughter of a senator; during 
his youth, he had served ten years a silentiary of the 
Byzantine palace,* and the arrears of an unp itd salary 
were a motive of attachment as well as of complaint. 
Sut the long continuance of his sufferings extorted 
from him a naked representation of the truth; and 
truth was an ur pard mable libel on the lieutenants of 
Justinian, who, amidst the delays of a ruinous war, 
had spared his enemies and trampled on his allies. 
Their malicious information persuaded the emperor, 
that his faithless vassal already meditated a second 
defection: an order was issued to send him prisoner 


to Constantinople ; a treacherous clause 
that he might be lawfully killed in case of es 
and Gubazes, without or danger, 
stabbe d in the sec urity f a frie n dly intervie w. 
In the first moments of rage and despair the Colchians 
would have sacrificed their country and religion to the 


was inserted, 


arms, suspicion of 


was 





gratification of revenge. But the authority and elo- 

r The punishment of flaying alive could not be introduced into 
Persia by Sapor, (Brisson, de Reen. Pers. |. ii, p. 578.) nor ild it be 
copied from the foolish tale of Marsyas the Phrygian piper, most 
foolishly quoted as a precedent by Agathias, (1. iv. p. 132, 133.) 

s In the palace of Constantinople there were thirty silentiaries, 
who are styled hastati ante fores cubiculi, tx> +>» wiguta:, an 
honourable title, which conferred the rank, without imposing the 
duties, of a senator. (Cod, Theodos. |. vi. tit, 23. Gothofred. Comment, 


129.) 


tom, 1). p 
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quence of the wiser few, obtained a salutary pause : the 
victory of the Phasis restored the terror of the Roman 
arms, and the emperor was solicitous to absolve his 
ewn name from the imputation of so foul a murder, 
A judge of senatorial rank was commissioned to in- 
quire into the conduct and death of the king of the 
Lazi. He ascended a stately tribunal, encompassed 
by the ministers of justice and punishment : in the 
presence of both nations, this extraordinary cause was 


pleaded, according to the forms of civil jurisprudence, | 


and some satisfaction was granted to an injured people, 
by the sentence and execution of the ineaner ertminals," 

In the peace, the king of Persia con- 
tinually sought the pretences of a rup- 
ture; but had he taken up 
arms, than he expressed his desire of a 
safe and honourable treaty. During the 
fiercest hostilities, the two monarchs entertained a 
deceitful negociation ; and such was the superiority of 
Chosroes, that whilst he treated the Roman ministers 
with insolence and contempt, he obtained the most 
unprece dented honours for his own ambassadors at the 
imperial court. The successor of Cyrus assumed the 
majesty of the eastern sun, and graciously permitted 
his younger brother Justinian to reign over the west, 
with the pale and reflected splendour of the moon. 
This gigantic style was supported by the pomp and 
eloquence of Isdigune, one of the royal chamberlains. 
His wife and daughters, with a train of eunuchs and 
march of tl 
golden diadems were 


Negociations 
and treaties be 
tween Justinian 
und Chosroes, 


A. D, 540 


no sooner 


561. 


camels, attended the 1e ambassador: 


satraps with numbered among 


his followers: he was guarded by five hundred horse, 
the most valiant of the Persians; and the Roman 
governor of Dara wisely refused to admit more than 
twenty of this martial and hostile caravan. When 


Isdigune had saluted the emperor, and delivered his 
presents, he passe d ten months at C nstantinople with- 


out discussing any serious affairs. Instead of being 
confined to his palace, and receiving food and water 
from the hands of his keepers, the Persian ambassador, 
Without spies or guards, was allowed to visit the 
capital ; and the fre edom of conversation and trade 


enjoyed by his domesties, offended the prejudice of an 
age which rigorously practised the law of nations, 
without confid or courtesy." By an unexampled 


indulgence, his interpreter, a servant below the 


ence 
notice 
of a Roman magistrate, was seated at the table of Jus- 
tinian by the side of his master; and one thousand 
pounds of gold might be assigned for the expense of 


his urney and entertainment. Yet the repeated 
labours of Isdigune could procure only a partial and 
imperfect truce, which was always purchased with the 
treasures, and renewed at the solicitation, of the Byz in- 
tine cour Many years of fruitless desol ition elapsed 
before Justinian and Chosroes were compelled, by 


mutual lassitude, to consult the repose of their declin- 
ing age. At acon 


party, without expecting to gain cre d 


n the frontier, each 
it, displayed the 
the pacific intentions, of their 


ference heid 


power, the justice, and 


respective sovereigns; but neeessity and interest dicta- 
ted the tre ity of peace, wh ch was concluded for a 
term of fifty years, diligently composed in the Greek 
and Persian lat vuaces, and attested by the seals of 
twelve interpreters, The liberty of commerce and 
religion was fixed and defined; the allies of the em- 
peror and the great king were included in the same 
benefits and obligations; and the most scrupulous 


pree ;5utlions were pr vided to prevent or dete rmine the 


accidental disputes that might arise on the confines of 
two hostile nations. Aftertwenty years of destructive 
ese | il orations, Agathias, (1. iii. p. 81—89. L. iv. p, 108 
shes rhieen or twenty pages of false and florid rhetoric 
rang or carelessness overivoks the strongest arguiment 
1° kin f Lazica—his former revolt 
pius represents the practice of the Gothic court of Ravenna; 





i. c. 7.) and foreign ambassadors have been treated with the 


ea sy and rigour in Turkey, (Busbequius, epist. iii. p. 149 
) Russia, (Voyage D’Olearius,) and China, (Narrative of M, de 
Bell's Travels, vol. ti. p. 159—311,) 
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though feeble war, the limits still remained without 
alteration; and Chosroes was persuaded to renounce 
his dangerous claim to the possession or sovereignty 
of Colchos and its dependent states. Rich in the 
|accumulated treasures of the east, he extorted from 
|the Romans an annual payment of thirty thousand 
| pieces of gold ; and the smallness of the sum revealed 
| the disgrace of a tribute in its naked deformity. Ia 
}a previous debate, the chariot of Sesostris, and the 
| wheel of fortune, were applied by one of the ministers 
| of Justinian, who observed that the reduction of An- 
tioch, and some Syrian cities, had elevated beyond 
measure the vain and ambitious spirit of the barbarian. 
** You are mistaken,’ replied the modest Persian: 
‘the king of kings, the lord of mankind, looks down 
with contempt on such petty acquisitions; and of the 
ten nations, vanquished by his invincible arms, he 
esteems the Romans as the least formidable.”’* Ac- 
cording to the orientals, the empire of Nushirvan ex- 
tended from Ferganah, in Transoxiana, to Yemen or 
Arabia Felix. He subdued the rebels of Hyrcania, 
reduced the provinces of Cabul and Zablestan on the 
banks of the Indus, broke the power of the Euthalites, 
terminated by an honourable treaty the Turkish war, 
and admitted the daughter of the great khan into the 
number of his lawful wives. Victorious and respected 
among the princes of Asia, he gave audience, in his 
palace of Madain, or Ctesiphon, to the ambassadors 
of the world. Their gifts or tributes, arms, rich gar- 
ments, gems, slaves, or aromatics, were humbly pre- 
sented at the foot of his throne; and he condescended 
to accept from the king of India ten quintals of the 
wood of aloes, a maid seven cubits in height, and a 
carpet softer than silk, the skin, as it was re ported, 
of an extraordinary serpent.’ 

Justinian had been reproached for his conquests of the 
allianee with the A&thiopians, as if he Abyssinians, 
attempted to introduce a people of savage A. D. 522. 
negroes into the system of civilized society. But the 
friends of the Roman empire, the Axumites or Abys- 
sintans, may be always distinguished from the original 
natives of Africa. The hand of nature has flattened 
the noses of the negroes, covered their heads with 
shaggy wool, and tinged their skin with inherent and 
indelible blackness. But the olive complexion of the 
Abyssinians, their hair, shape, and features, distinctly 
mark them as a colony of Arabs; and this descent is 
confirmed by the resemblance of language and man- 
ners, the report of an ancient emigration, and the 
narrow interval between the shores of the Red sea. 
Christianity had raised that nation above the level of 
African barbarism :* their intercourse with Egypt, and 
the of Constantine,» had communicated 
the rudiments of the arts and sciences; their vessels 
traded to the isle of Ceylon;* and seven kingdoms 
obeyed the Negus or supreme prince of Abyssinia, 


successors 


ciations and treaties between Justinian and Chosroesare 








x The nex 
copiously explained by Procopius, (Persic. |. ii. c. 10.13. 26 oth, 
ms - 11.15.) Agathias, (1. iv. p. 141, 142.) and Menand erpt. 
Legat. p. 132-147.) Consult Barbeyrac, Hist. des. An ites, 
tom. ii. p. 14. 1S1—184, 193—200 

y D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 680. 681, 294, 295 

z See Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 449. This Arab cast of 
features and complexion, which has continued 3400 years, (Ludelph. 
Hist. et Comment. AEthiopic. 1. i. c. 4.) in the colony of Abyssinia, 
will justify the suspicion, that race, as well as climate, mus ive Con- 
tributed to torm the negroes of the adjacent and similar re ns 

a The Portuguese missionaries, Alvarez, (Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 204. 
rect. 274 vers.) Bermudez, (Purchas’s Pilgrims, vol. ii. 1. v. c. 7, p. 
1149—1188 ) Lobo, (Relation, &c. par M, le Grand with xv Disser 
tations, Paris, 1728.) and Tellez, (Relations de Thevenot, part iv. 
‘ id only relate of modern Abyssinia what they had seen or invent 
f Phe erudition of Ludolphus, (Hist. Athiopica, Francofurt. 1681, 
Commentarius, 1691, Appendix, 1694.) in twenty-five languages, 
could add little concerningits ancient history, Yet the fame of Culed, 


or Ellisthaus, the conqueror of Yemen, is celebrated in national songs 
and legends 

b The negociations of Justinian with the Axumites, or Ethiopians, 
are recorded by Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c, 19, 20.) and John Malala, 
(wm, ii, p. 163—165, 193—196.) The historian of Antioch quotes the 
original narrative of the ambassador Nonnusus, of which Photius 
(Bibliot. cod. iii.) has preserved a curious extract. 

e The trade of the Axumites to the coast of India and Africa, and 
the isle of Ceylon, is curiously represented by Cosmas Indicopleustes, 


(Topograph. Christian, 1. ii. p, 132, 138, 139, 140. |. x1. p. 338, 339, 





60 
The independence of the Homerites, who reigned in | 
the rich and happy Arabia, was first viol: ted by an 
Athiopian conqueror: he dre w his hereditary claim 
from the queen of Sheba,* and his ambition was sanc- 


THE DECLINE 





AND FALL 


HAP. 


IV. 
seduced by the luxury of the climate; and Justiniay 

solicited the friends ship of the us mnie r, who honsenel 
with a slight tribute, the supremacy of his prince, 


After along series of prosperity, the powero’ Abrahah 
} 





























tified by religious zeal. oat Jews, powerful and | was overthrown before the gates of Mec« his chil- 
active in exile, had seduced the mind of Dunaan,| dren were despoiled by the Persian conqueror; and 
prince of the Homerites. They urged him to retaliate | the A2thiopians were finally expelled from the conti- 
the persecution inflicted by the imperial laws on their lnent of Asia. This narrative of obseure and remote 
unfortunate Salen j some Reman merchants were | events is not foreign to the decline and fall of the 
injuriously treated ; and several christians of Negra*} Romar empire. If a christian power had been main. 
were honoured with the crown of martyrdom. The | tained in Arabia, Mahomet must have been crushed in 
churches of Arabia implored the protect n of the|his cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a 
Abyss nian mon irch. T he Neg I passed the Red revolution W hh h has char re d tl e civil and religious 
sea with a fleet and army, di prived ‘the Jewish prose-| state of the world.” 
lyte of his kingdom and life, and extinguished a race | 
of princes, wit had ruled above two thousand years —_ 
the sequestered region of myrrh and frankincence. 

The conqueror immediately announced the victory of ia 
the gospel, requested an orthodox patriarch, and sé CHAPTER IV. 
warmly pr 1 his friendship to the Rom in empire, | pebellions of Africa —Res f the C - ke 
that Justi was flattered by the h ope f diverting| dom of 1 tie ae ke ~ ef Res Final 
the silk trade through the channel of Abyssinia, and} , maquest of Italy by Ni Wantessiom af Ostre. 

f exciting the forces of Arabia against the Persian | Defeat of the Fr id Alemanni.—La 
Th king. Nonnosus, descended from a fam- ctory, disrrace and death of B Death an d 

ily of ambassadors, was naned by the cha ' f Justin EY hey houakes, and 
D empcror to execute this Important com- pla d 
He wisely declined the shorter, but more 
/ through th indy deserts of Nubia: Tue review of the nations from the Danube to the 
nen ed f N\ le, embarked , the Red se . and Nile has exposed, on every ide, the w k the 
fely t the African port of Adulis. Fron | Re mans; and our wonder is rea bly « et it 

Adulis tt il city of Axume is no more than fifty | they should presume to enlarge an empire, v ea 

eagues, in a direct line ; but the winding passes of the | clent limits they were incapable of def B 
intains aint the ambassador fifteen days j | the wars, the conquests, 1 the tr phs ] . 

s he trave 1 the { he saw. and vaguely com-| are the feeble and pernicious efi t ol , Which 
puted, about ind wild elephants. Thi capi-| exhaust the remains of str eu 
tal, according to his report, was larg 1d populous ; | decay of the powers of lit He exulted i ri- 

ithe village of Axume is still 18 by the | ous act of restoring Afric Italy t epublie 3 
regal coronati by the ruins of tian temple, but the calamities which followed the de ture ol 
and by sixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed with Belisari betrayed th e of ( eror, 
Grecian characters.¢ But the Negus gave audience | and accomplished the ruin of th \ c 

the open field, seated on a lofty chariot, which was | tres. 
drawn by four elephants superbly caparisoned. and| From his new acquisit ian 4 ' 

unded | his nobles and musicians. He was|expeeted that his evarice, as w 
clad inalt irment and cap, holding in his hand} pM le, should be riehly gratified. A ra- 4-2 

\ ve ; 1 a light shield; and, although his| pactous minister of the hi close] ursued the 

ked S Vv verfectly covered, he displayed the | footstey f Belisarius ; an st 1 yisters of tri 
barbaric up gold chains, collars 1 bracelet bute had been burnt by the Vandals, he in 1 | 
richly adorned with pearls and precious stones, ‘The | faney in a liberal calculati nd arbitrary ass nent 

nbassador of Justinian knelt; the Negus raised him | of the lth of Africa.* The in f taxe 
from the 1, em ed Nonnosus, kissed the seal, | Which were drawn away by a dist i 
perused the let ecepted the Roman alliance, and,} general resumption of the y of la 
br lishing is wea 3. d unced le war yn dis] elled the intoxi n the pul \ t 

rainst the w ppers of fire. But the proposal of| the emperor was Inse e modest ¢ l 
the silk trade was eluded; and notwithstanding the|of the people, till he w iwakened and rmed by 

rances, and perhaps the wishes, of the Abyssini-| the clamours of military discontent. M of the 

ins, these hostile me es evaporated without effect, | Roma Idiers had n ed the w v 1 
I'he Homerites were unwil! ng to abandon their aro-| ters of the Vandals As their own, by the 
natic or ves, toexpl re a sandy desert, and to encounter, | T rht of conquest and inheritance, they « ed 
ifter all their faticues, a formidable nation from whom | estates which Genserie had assigned Victorious 
they had never received any personal injuries. Instead | troops. ‘They heard with disdain the eold 1 selfish 
of enlarging his conquests, the king of Althiopia was | repre tie of their officers, that t erali { 
incapable of defending his possessions. Abrahah, the had raised them from a s e 

lave of a Roman m int of Adulis, assumed the ; that they we lready enriched by tl 

ytre ol Homerit ; the tr ps of Africa were | = 
| h The rev sof Ve n « . . 

i] Hist. et ¢ it. AEthiop, | e.3. fr I Persic. | 19 I | 

el { N r N ul iY i, is surr ded ul Phot, 1. ix | as I ( 14 
pal re stands in 1 Saa i ] l , I cS i 
‘ \Iex f thef f be N av rney | H \ 6 vH | ( 12 i 
of a caravan of ca s. (A la, D yt. Arabia, p, 52.) Sale’s Pre iry Discours ind K ] » Fi f 

f The martyrd fSt.A s, prince of Negra, and thre At ih is ed r j 
hundred and { lished e legends of Met san | 

hra sand N { ) by B is, (A, D, 522, 3B I Af i 

2—66. A. D. 523, No, J and ref . ire diligenc than Proco; wh ey ea 
5B ge, (H les Jui t xii. 1. viii, c. il. p. 333-—348,) wi ted ther rts, of In 

ites t stat f the Jey n Arabia and Athiopia econd book of Var he - 

e Alvware 1 Ra tom. i. f 219 vers. 221 vers.) raw the i4 i he ret {B , te. 2 f G 
fl shi 8 fA ‘ i year 1520-—luogo molt yuono ¢ 16, 17,1 8 minis s 19 

le. Ity es entury by the Turkish invasion. | tt ‘ {f Ser s, ( » fA : 

No more than e | ired houses remain; but the memory of tyr y al ath of Gontha ! i | 

i reatness is preserved by the regal corongtion, (Ludolph. Hist lany sympt f flawte r maley I r 

t Comment, 1. ii i! . 
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mnovables, of the vanquished barbarians ; and that the 
ancient and lawful patrimony of the emperors would 
be applic d only to the support « f that government on} 
which their own safety and reward must ultimately | 
depend. The mutiny was secretly inflamed by a 
thousand soldiers, for the most part Heruli, who had | 
imbibed the doctrines, and were instigated by the 
clergy, of the Arian sect; and the cause of perjury 
and rebellion was sanctified by the dispensing powers | 
of fanaticism. ‘The Arians deplored the ruin of their 
church, triumphant above a century in Africa; and 
they were justly provoked by the laws of the con- 
queror, W hich interdicted the baptism of their children, 
and the exercise of all religious worship. Of the 
Vandals chosen by Belisarius, the far greater part, in 
the honours of the eastern service, forgot their coun- 
try and religion. Buta generous band of four hun- 
d the mariners, when they were in sight of 
they touched 


spoils of Africa, the treasure, the slaves, and the | 


dred oblige 
the isle of Lesbos, to alter their course: 
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on Peloponnesus, ran ashore on a desert coast of | 
Africa, and boldly erected, on mount Aurasius, the 
standard f indepe ndence and revolt. While the 
troops of the province disclaimed the command of 
their superiors, a conspiracy was formed at Carthage | 
ugainst the life of Solomon, who filled with honour 
the place of Belisarius; and the Arians had piously 
resolved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot of the altar, 
during the awful mysteries of the festival of Easter. 
Fear or remorse restrained the daggers of the assas- 
sins, but the patience f Solomon imboldened their | 
discontent; and at the end of ten days, a furious sedi- 


reus, Which desolated Africa 
pillage of the city, and the 
f its inhabitants, were sus- 
j 


tlon Was kindled in the C 
ten years. 
indiscriminate s] 


} ye 
woove 


ivehter ¢ 


pended only by darkness, sleep, and intoxication; the | 
governor, With seven companions, among whom was 
the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily: two-thirds 
of the rmy wer involved in the guilt of treason; 
and eight thousand insurgents, assembling in the field | 
of Bulla, elected Stoza for their chief, a private sole | 


dier, who possessed in a superior degree 


arebel. Under t 


the virtues of 
he mask of freedom, his eloquence 


could lead, or at least impel, the passions of his | 
equals. He raised himself to a level with Belisarius, | 
ind the nepliew of the emperor, by daring to encounter 
them in the field; and the victorious generals were | 
compel le d to a kn wile oP, that Stoza dese rved a 

purer cause, and a m legitimate command Van-| 
quished in battle, he dexterously employed the arts of | 
negociation; a Roman army was seduced from their 

allegiance, and the chiefs who had trusted to his faith- | 
less promise were murdered by his order in a chureh 

of Numidia. When every resource, either of force or 

perfidy, was exhausted, Stoza, with some de sperate 

Vandals, retired to the wilds of Mauritania, obtained 

the daughter of a barbarian prince, and eluded 


pursuit of his enemies, by the report of his death. 


| 

the | 

The 
| 

} 


personal weight of Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, 
and the temper of Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, 
and the vigour and success of the second administra- 
tion of the eunuch Solomon, restored the mé desty of 


the camp, and maintained for a while the tranquillity 
of Africa. But the vices of the Byzantine court were | 
felt in that distant province; the troops complained 
that they 1 nor relieved, and 
sorders were sufficiently mature, Stoza | 


were neither pal as soon 


as the public al 


was again alive, in arms, and at the gates of Carthare. | 


He fell in a sing! 


e combat, but he smiled in the ago-| 


nies of death, when he was informed that his own| 
javelin had reached the heart of his antagonist. The | 
example of Stoza, and the assurance that a fortunate 
soldier had been the first kis gy, encouraged the ambi- 
tion of Gontharis, and he promised, by a private treaty, 
to divide Africa with the Moors, if, with their danger- 
ous aid, he should ‘end the throne of Carthage. 


The feeble Areobindus, unskilled in the affairs of peace | 


| time, 
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and war, was raised, by his marriage with the niece 
of Justinian, to the office of exarch. He was suddenly 
oppressed by a sedition of the guards, and his abject 
supplications, which provoked the contempt, could not 
move the pity, of the inexorable tyrant. After a reign 


|of thirty days, Gontharis himself was stabbed at a 


banquet by the hand of Artaban; and it is singular 
enough, that an Armenian prince, of the royal family 
of Arsaces, should re-establish at Carthage the autho- 
rity of the Roman empire. In the conspiracy which 
unsheathed the dagger of Bratus against the life of 
Cesar, every circumstance is curious and important 
to the eyes of posterity: but the guilt or merit of these 
Joyal or rebellious assassins could interest only the 
contemporaries of Procopius, who, by their hopes and 
fears, their friendship or resentment, were personally 
engaged in the revolutions of Africa.” 

That country was rapidly sinking into pepetion of the 
the state of barbarism, from whence it 
has been raised by the Phenician colo- 
nies and Roman laws: and every step of intestine dis- 


Moors, 
A. D. 543—658. 


|cord was marked by some deplorable victory of savage 


man over civilized society. ‘The Moors, though igno- 
rant of justice, were impatient of oppression; their 
vagrant life 1 boundless wilderness disappointed the 


and | 


| arms and eluded the chains of a conqueror; and expe- 
| 
rience 


had shown, that 


neither oaths nor obligations 
could fidelity of their attachment. The 
victory of mount Auras had awed them into momen- 


secure the 


| tary submission; but if they respected the character 
|of Solomon, they hated and despised the 


pride and 
luxury of his two nephews, Cyrus and Sergius, on 
whom their uncle had imprudently bestowed the pro- 
vincial government of Tripoli and Pentapolis. A 
Moorish tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, to 
renew their alliance, and receive from the governor the 
customary gifts. Fourseore of their deputies were 
introduced as friends into the city; but, on the dark 


| Suspicion of a conspiracy, they were massacred at the 


table of Sergius ; and the clamour of arms and revenge 
was re-echoed through the valleys of mount Atlas, 
from both the Syrtes to the Atlantic Ocean. A per- 
sonal injury, the unjust execution or murder of his 
brother, rendered Antalus the enemy if the Romans. 
The defeat of the Vandals had formerly signalized his 
valour; the rudiments of justice and prudence were still 
nspicuous in a Moor; and while he laid Adru- 
metum in ashes, he calmly admonished the emperor 
that the peace « f Africa might be secured by the recall 
of Solomon and his unworthy nephews. The exarch led 
forth his troops from Carths but, at the distance of 
six days’ journey in the neighbourhood of Tebeste,# 
he was astonished by the superior numbers and fierce 
aspect of the barbarians. He propose da treaty ; S0- 
licited reconciliation; and offered to bind himself by 
the most solemn oaths. ‘ By what oaths can he bind 
himself ?’’ interrupted the indignant Moors. ‘ Willhe 
swear by the gospels, the divine book of the christians? 
It was on those books that the faith of his nephew 
Sergius was pledged to eighty of our innocent and 
unfortunate brethren. Before we trust them a second 
let us try their efficacy in the chastisement of 
perjury and the vindication of their own honour.” 


more c 


+} >: 
rhage. 














t T must not refuse him the merit of painting, in lively colours, 
|} the murder of Gontharis. One of t! assassins uttered a sentiment 
not unworthy of a Roman patriot: “ If I fail,” said Artasir in the 
first stroke, kill me on the spot, lest the rack should extort a disco- 
fmya mpl o” 
The M st ars are asionally introd lin he narrative 
f f is: (Vandal. 1. ij 19—23. 25. 27, 25. ¢ l 17.) 
und ‘The 1anes adds some prosperous and advers nts in the last 
years of Justinian. : , 
" 4 Now 7 sh, in the kingdom of Algiers. It is red by a river, 
the Sujerass, w falls the M la,(Bagradas.) Tibesh is still 
rkable for its v f stones, (like the ( seum of Rome,) 
f ain, and ag f v es: tt try is fruitful, and 
the neighbo Bereberes are warlike. It appears from an inscrip- 
i hat, r tl r 1 of Adrian, the road from Carthage to 
| Tebeste was constructed by the third legion. (Marmol, Description 
le |’Afrique. tom. ii. p. 442, 443. Shaw’s Travels, p. 64, 66, 66.) 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Their honour was vindicated in the field of Tebeste, | 


by the death of Solomon, and the total loss of his 
army. The arrival of fresh troops, and more skilful 
commanders, soon checked the insolence of the Moors ; 
seventeen of their princes were slain in the same bat- 
tle; and the doubtful and transient submission of their 
tribes was celebrated with lavish applause by the peo- 
ple of Constantinople. inroads had re- 
duced the province of Africa to one-third of the mea- 
sure of Italy; yet the Roman emperors continued to 
reign above a century over Carthage, and the fruitful 
coast of the Mediterranean. But the victories and the 
losses of Justinian were alike pernicious to mankind ; 
and such was the desolation of Africa, that in many 
parts a stranger might wander whole days without 
meeting the face either of a friend or an enemy. ‘The 
nation of the Vandals had disappeared ; they once 
amounted to an hundred and sixty thousand warriors, 
without including the children, the women, or the 
slaves. Their numbers were infinitely surpassed by 
the number of the Moorish families extirpated in a re- 
lentless war; and the same destruction was retaliated 
on the Romans and their allies, who perished by the 
climate, their mutual quarrels, and the rage of the bar- 
barians. When Procopius first landed, he admired the 
populousness of the cities and country, strenuously ex- 
ercised in the labours of commerce and agriculture. In 
less than twenty years, that busy scene was converted 
into a silent solitude; the wealthy citizens escaped to 
Sicily and Constantinople; and the secret historian 
has confidently affirmed, that five millions of Afneans 


Successive 


were consumed by the wars and government of the 
emperor Justinian.* 
Deusie of the The jealousy of the Byzantine court 
oa 3, had not permitted Belisarius to achieve 
‘ . ~. 


the « nquest of Italy: and his 
departure revived the courage of the Goths,' who re- 


laudable 


abrupt 


us, his virtue, and even the 
motive which had urged the servant of Justinian to 
deceive and reject them. ‘They had lost their king, 
(an inconsiderable loss,) their capital, their treasures, 
the provinces from Sicily to the Alps, and the military 
force of two hundred thousand barbarians, magnifi- 
cently equipped with horses and arms. Yet all was 
not lost, as long as Pavia was defended by one thou- 
sand G , inspired by a ser of honour, the | 
of freedom, and the memory of their past greatness. 
The supreme command was unanimously offered to the 
brave Uraias; and it was in the 
1} incle \ itiges could appear ae a reason 


al 
His voice | 


spected his gen! 


ths se ve 


his eyes alone that 


sorace o 
| y 
exciusi . 


of inclined the election 


favour of Hildil whose personal merit was recom- 
mended by the vain hope that his kinsman Theudes, 
the Spanish monarch, would pport the common in- 


terest of the G The hi 
in Liguria and Venetia seemed to justify their choice ; 


thie nation. success ol 


but he soon declared to the world, that he was inc ipa- 
ble of forgiving or commanding his benefactor. ‘The 
consort of Hildebald was deeply wounded by the 
beauty, the riches, ar 1 the pride of the wife of Uraias ; 
and the death of that virtuous patriot excited the in- 


dignation of a free people. A bold as sin executed 
their sentence by striking off the head of Hildibald in 
the midst of a banquet: the Rugians, a foreign tribe, 
assumed the of election; and Totila, the 
nephew of the late king, was tempt d, by revenge, to 


deliver himself and the 


privil 


re 


garrison ol Trevigo into the 


hands of the Romans. But the gallant and accom- 
plished youth was easily persuaded to pr fer the 

e Pr yius, Ans .¢. ta. 3 series of the African history 
tests this melanch t 

f In the se I . 30.) and third | ks 1-4 Pr ~ ’ 
tinues the history of the Gott war from the fif t he fifteentt 
year of Justinian. As the events are less interesting than in the for 
I ’ . Ss ¥ rit t 8s ace tl j t e J ‘ 
des, and the ¢ iicle of Marcellinus, afford sor llateral hints, 
Ss is, Pagi, Muratori, Mascou, and De Buat, are useful, and have 
been used 
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Gothic throne before the service of Justinian; and ag 
soon as the palace of Pavia had been purified from the 
Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national force of five 
thousand soldiers, and generously undertook the resto. 
ration of the kingdom of Italy. 
The successors of Belisarius, eleven ee 
of equal rank, neglected to T ., 
the feeble and disunited Goths, tal 
till they were roused to action by the 
progress of Totila and the reproaches of Justinian, 
The gates of Verona were secretly opened to Artaba- 
zus, at the head of hundred Persians in the ger. 
vice of the empire. The Goths fled from the city, 
At the distance of sixty furlongs the Roman generals 
halted to reculate the division of the sp "il. W hile 
they disputed, the enemy discovered the real number 
of the victors: the Persians were instantly overpow- 
ered, and it was by leaping from the wall that Artaba- 
zus preserved a life which he lost in a few days by 
the Jance of a barbarian, who had defied him to single 
combat. ‘l'wenty thousand Romans encountered the 
forces of Totila, near Faenza, and on tl hills of 
Mugello, of the Florentine territory. The ardour of 
freedmen, who fought to regain their cour try, Was op- 
oops, who 
of strong and well- 
On the first attack they aban- 
their , and 
abated 


their de- 


generals 


crush 


one 


1e 


posed to the languid t mper of mercenary tr 
were even destitute of the merits 
disciplined servitude. 
threw down dis- 
persed on all sides with a 


the loss, wl 


doned their ensigns, arms 
n active speed, which 


iile it aggravated the shame, of 


feat. ‘The king of the Goths, who blushed for the 
baseness of his enemies, pursued with rapid steps the 
path of honour and victory. ‘Totila passed the Po, 
traversed the A pe nnine, su pended the important con- 
quest of Ravenna, Florence, and Rome, and marched 


through the | 


veart of Italy, to 
, of N 


», or rather 


blockade aples, The Roman chiefs, imprisoned 

in their respective cities nd accusing each other of 

'the common disgrace, did not presume to disturb his 

enterprise. But the emperor rmed by the distress 

land danger of his It 1 conquests, despatched to the 

relief ot Naples fl { ig Vs al i body ot Thra- 
They nde 


cian and Armenian soldic d in Sicily, 


which yielded its c¢ tores of 


| provisions ; but the 
delays of the n¢ comma 


ler, unwarlike magis- 
trate, protracted tl ferings of the besieged; and 
the succours, which he dropt with a timid and tardy 
hand, were 1ecessively intercepted by the armed ves- 
sels stationed by Totila j bay of Naples. The 
principal officer of the Romans was dragged, witha 
pe roul his 1 t foot of e wall, from 
“ wit tre | eX ted the citi- 
7 t npl thie ( if the con- 
jueror Chey reque la , With a promise of 
surre t y, if no ¢ tual relief should ap- 
pear at the end of thirty day Instead of e month, 
the audac ( der granted them ¢/ , In the 
just confidence that famine would anticipate the term 
f their capi tion. After the reduction of Naples 
ind Cu ne, the provinces I Lue nia Ay uli i, and 
Calabria, submitted to the king of the Got Totila 
led his army to the Rome, pitched his camp 
at Tiber, or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the eapital, 
and calmly exhorted the senate and pe ple to compare 
the tyranny of the Greeks with the blessings of the 
Gothie reigt 
The rapid success of Totila may be Contrastof vice 
partly ascribed to the revolution which _ 
three years’ experience had produced in the sentiments 
of the Italians. Att comn }, or t least in the 
name, of a catholic emperor, the pope,* their spiritual 
g Sy rius hop of Rome, wag first transported to Patara, in 
Ly md at h star 4 f ! t vit ia ife s)in 
tt I a, A. l 3. Ji 1). (I in Br r 2. 
4 Sy Ba s,A. D i N ? Pa Vit. 
he +2 7. ‘ ; Pr pilus ine be ¢ i 4 uses only 
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father, had been torn from the Roman church, and | 
either starved or murdered on a desolate island.» The} 
virtues of Belisarius were replaced by the various | 
or uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, Ravenna, | 
Florence, Perugia, Spoleto, &c. who abused their au- | 
thority for the indulgence of lust or avarice. The im- 
provement of the revenue was committed to Alexander, 
ig practised in the fraud and oppres- 
sion of the Byzantine and whose name of 
Psalliction, the s drawn from the dexterous | 
artifice with whi 


! 
a subtle scribe, ! 


suhx ols; 
scissars,' W 
th he reduced the size, without defa- | 
cing the figure, of the gold coin. 
the of 
a heavy assessment on thi 


Instead of expecting 
industry, he imposed 
fortunes of the Italians. 
Yet his present or future demands were less odious 
than a prosecution of arbitrary rigour against the| 
persons and property of all those, who, under the 
Gothic king, had been concerned in the receipt and 
expenditure of the public money. F 


restoration peace an ! 


The subjects ot 
Justinian, who escaped these part il ve xations, were 
oppressed by the irregular maintenance of the soldiers, 
whom Alexander defrauded their 


and de spised ; and 
hasty sallies in quest of wealth, or subsistence, pro- 


voked the inhabitants of the country to await or implore 
their deliverance from the virtues of a barbarian. 
Totila® was chaste and temperate; and none were 
deceived, who depended on his faith or his clemency. 
To the husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king issued a 
welcome proclamation, « ining them to pursue their 
important labours, and to rest assured, that, on the 
payment of the ordinary taxes, they should be defended 


ries of War. 
succe ssively attacked: and 
soon as they had yielded to his arms he demolished 


by his valour and discipline from the inju 
The strong towns he 


as 


the fortifications; to save the people from the calami- 
ties of a future siege, to dé prive the Romans of the arts 
of defence, and to decide the tedious quarrel of the 
two nations by an equal and honourable conflict in the | 
field of battle. The Roman captives and deserters 
were tempted to enlist in the service of a liberal and | 
courteous ad ve ry; the slaves were attracted by the | 
firm and faithful ] romise, that they should never be 
delivered to their masters; and from the thousand 
warriors of Pavia, a new people, under the same appel- 
lation of Goths, was insensibly formed in the camp 
of Totila. He sincerely mplished the articles of 


capitul ition, Without seeking or accepting any sinister 


advantage from ambiguous expressions or unforeseen 
events: the garrison of Naples had stipulated that they 
should be transported by sea; the obstinacy of the 


winds prevented their voyage, but they were gene- 


rously supplied with horses, provisions, and a safe- 
conduct to the gates of Rome. ‘The wives of the sena- 
tors, who had been surprised in the villas f Campania, 
were restored, without a ransom, to their husbands; 





the violation of female chastity was inexorably chas- 
tised with death; and in the salutary regulation of the 
diet of the famished Neapolitans, the « queror as- 
sumed the office of a humane and attentive physician. 
The virtues of Totila are equally laudable, whether 
they proceeded from true policy, religious principle, 
or the instinct of humanity: he often harangued his 
troops; and it was his constant theme, that national 


vice and ruin are inseparably connected ; that victory | 
the fruit of moral as military virtue; and 
that the prince, and even the pe ople, are ré sponsible 


is as well 


for the crimes which they neglect to punish. 
Second com The return of Belisarius to save the 
mand of Belisa- Country which he had subdued was 
: coe pressed with equal vehemence by his| 
aC friends and enemies; and the Gothic war 
bh Palmaria, a sma sla s Terra maand the coast of 
the Volsci. (Cluver, Ital. Antiq 7. p. 1014 
i As the I thete Alexand i st of his civil and military | 
collea es, were either diser r despised, the ink of the Anecdotes | 
(c. 4, 5. 18 ) is scarcely blacke the Gothic History, (1. iii. 
1, 3, 4. 9. 20, 21, &c.) 


& Procopius (1. iii, c. 2. 8, &c.) does ample and willing justice to the 
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was imposed as a trust or an exile on the veteran 
commander. A hero on the banks of the Euphrates, 
a slave in the palace of Constantinople, he accepted, 
with reluctance, the painful task of supporting his 
own reputation, and retrieving the faults of his succes- 
The sea was open to the Romans; the ships 
and soldiers were assembled at Salona, near the palace 
of Diocletian: he refreshed and reviewed his troops 
at Pola in Istria, coasted round the head of the Hadri- 
atic, entered the port of Ravenna, and despatched or- 
ders rather than supplies to the subordinate cities. 
His first public oration was addressed to the Goths 
and Romans, in the name of the emperor, who had 
suspended for a while the conquest of Persia, and 
listened to the prayers of his Italian subjects. He 
gently touched on the causes and the authors of the 
recent disasters ; striving to remove the fear of pun- 
ishment for the past, and the hope of impunity for the 


sors. 


|future, and labouring with more zeal than success, to 


unite all the members of his government in a firm 
leacne of affection and Justinian, his 
gracious master, was inclined to pardon and reward; 
and it was their interest, as well as duty, to reclaim 
their deluded brethren, who had been seduced by the 
arts of the usurper. Nota man was tempted to desert 
the standard of the Gothic king. Belisarius soon dis- 
covered that he was sent to remain the idle and impo- 


tent spectator of the olory of a young barbarian; and 
! 


obedience. 


his own epistle exhibits a genuine and lively picture 
of the distress of a noble mind. ‘** Most excellent 
prince, we are arrived in Italy, destitute of all the 


necessary implements of war, men, horses, arms, and 
money. In our late circuit through the villages of 
Thrace and Illyricum, we have collected, with extreme 
difficulty, about four thousand recruits, naked, and un- 
skilled in the use of weapons and the exercises of the 
camp. ‘The soldiers already stationed in the province 
are discontented, fearful, and dismayed; at the sound 
of an enemy, they dismiss their horses, and cast their 
arms on the ground. No taxes can be raised, since 
Italy is in the hands of the barbarians; the failure of 


payment has deprived us of the right of command, or 


even of admonition. Be assured, dread sir, that the 
greater part of your troops have already deserted to the 
Goths. If the war could be achieved by the presence 


of Belisarius alone, your wishes are satisfied; Belisa- 
rius is in the midst of Italy. But if you desire to con- 
quer, far other preparations are requisite: without a 
military force, the title of general is an empty name. 
It would be expedient to restore to my service my own 
Before I can take the 
field, I must receive an adequate supply of light and 
heavy and it is only with ready money 
that you ean procure the indispensable aid of a pow- 
erful body of the cavalry of the Huns." An officer in 
whom Belisarius confided sent from Ravenna to 


veterans and domestic ouards. 


armed tro ps; 


was 





hasten and conduct the succours; but the message 
was neglected, and the messenger was detained at 
Constantinople by an advantageous marriage. Af- 
ter his patience had been exhausted by delay and 


disappointment, the Roman general repassed the 
Hadriatic, and expected at Dyrrachium the arrival 
of the troops which were slowly assembled among the 
subjects and allies of the empire. His powers were 
still inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, which 
was closely besieged by the Gothic king. ‘The Ap- 
pian way, a march of forty days, was covered by the 
barbarians ; and as the prudence of Belisarius declined 
a battle, he preferred the safe and speedy navigation 
of five days from the coast of Epirus to the mouth of 
the Tiber. 





merit of Totila. T Roman hist 
were happy to forget the vices of the 


rians, from Sallust 
ir countrymen in the « 





tion of barbaric virtue 
1 Procopius, |. iii. c. 12. The soul of a hero is dee; 
yn the letter; nor can we confound such genuine and 
with the elaborate and often empty speeches of the Byzantine 


rians 
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Atter reducing, by force or treaty, the 
towns of inferior note in the midland 
provinces of Italy, Totila proceeded, not 
to assault, but t ynpass and starve, the ancient 
by the avarice, and 


Rome besieged 


‘ ves 
y the Goths, 


A. D. 546. May. 





hy 


enc 
capital. Rome was afflicted 
guarded by the valour, of 
Gothic extraction, who filled, with a garrison of three 
thou of her venerabli 
walls. From the 
a profitable trade, and secretly rej 
It was for his use that 
1: the charity of pope 
embarked an ample supp 


sand soldiers, the spacious circle 
distress of the pe ple he extracted 
iced in the continu- 
the 
Vigilius had 


ly of Sicilian 


ance of the sieve. goranaries 
had been replenishe 
} j 


purehast 1 and 


corn; but t vessels which escaped the barbarians 
were seized by a rapacious governor, who imparted a 
scanty sustenance to the soldiers, and sold the remain- 


or fitth 
r seven 


iy Romans. The medimnus, 
iarter of wheat, was exchanged f 
given for an ox, a 


der to the wealt 


f the qd 


part Ol 


pleces of gold; fifty pieces were 


rare and accidental prize; the progress of famine en- 
hanced this exorbitant value, and the mercenaries were 
tempted to deprive themselves of the allowance which 
was scarcely sufficient for the support of life. A 
tasteless and unwholesome mixture, in which the bran 
thrice exceeded the q! antity of flour, appe ised th 

hunger of the poor; they were gradually reduced t 

feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and eagerly 


to snatch the grass, and even the nettles, which grew 
among the ruins of thecity. A crowd of spectres, pale 
and emaciated, their bodies oppressed with disease. 
and their minds with despair, surrounded the palacs 
the governor, urged with unavailing truth, tit w 
the duty of master to maintain his slaves, i 


humbly 


requested, that he 
subsistence, pe! | 


Bras 
meatate 





ntrymen tl 


. . ‘ +} 
greatest part of the fugitive f 





highways, or wer 
barbarians. In th mean 
soothed the discontent, and revived the hopes, of the 
Romans, by the vague reports of the fl 
which were hastening to their 
ties of the east. They dé 
from the ass 


port; and, without numbering 


inte rcepted by the flying 


while, 


the artial gove 


eliel I n t extreml- 


relied on the humani y, the courage, and the skill of 
their great deliverer 

, t of The foresight of Totila had raised 

Belisarius. obstacle wW hy of such nh antago- 
nist. Ninety fur nos be Vv the « in the nar- 
rowest part of the river, he joined the two banks by 
strong 1 solid timbers in the form of a bridge; on 
which erecte j two lofty towers, mal da by the 
bravest of his Goths, 1 profusely stor wi mis 
sile weapons and engines of offenc: The ipy en 
of the bridge and towers was covered by a strong and 
massy chain of iron; and the chain, it either end, on 
the opposite sides of the Tiber, was defended by 
numerot 1 sen detachment of archer But the 

m TI rice of Bessas is I by I (1. iii. c. 17 
9 Hes he loss of I {} rea 
CG l t s 1 I Hu t I 
t I s l ! in ie ¢€ true ther s 
defects of haracter. 1 semen he author of t 
roma Be e has inf itl {RK I 
serece ent 


LINE 


Bessas, a veteran chief of 


AND FALL Cuap. LY, 
enterprise of forcing these barriers, id relievir & the 


capital, displays a shining example of the boldness 


and conduct of Belisarius. His cavalry advanced 
from the port along the pub ic road, to awe the 


motions, and distract attention, of t 


His infantry a 
hundred large b 
high rampart of thick planks, 
he ies fi r the dischar rt in 


front, two large vess¢ 


the ne enemy, 
id provisions were distributed in two 
oats; and each boat was shielded bya 





plerced with many small 
the 
iked together to susta 
inded the 


d contained a magazine 


issile weapons. In 


Ss were in 
towers of the 


a floating castle, which 
bridge, ai 


comn 


of fire, sulphur, and 


, an 


bitumen. The whole fleet, which the general led in 
person, was laboriously moved against the current of 
the river. The chain yielded io the weight, and the 


were either slaia or 


ttered. they touched the principal 
barrier, the fire-ship was instantly grappled to the 
I e; eof the towers with two hundred Goths, 
was consumed by the flames; the iilants shouted 
victory; and Rome w saved, if the wisdom of Beli- 
sarius had not deen defeated by the m nduct of his 
fficers. He had previously sent orders to Be $s to 
é 1 his operations | timely sally from the town; 
| had fixed his lieutenant, I c, by peremp- 
{ y com 1, to the stat ithe ] B é 
endered Bessas immovable ; while the youthful ar i 
f Is ( ivered him » the hands of a suy r 
I 
‘ \ The exagger ot ht feat was 
y « ed t tne ¢€ f Be | : 
t Si it { I ( me ¢ 
t i | f d perpl v; ‘ y 
etreat e his wite Ai 5 . 
sure ' which | d the 
I 1 ¢ ‘J e vex 1 of l I i ( ed I 
rdent i st I 1 lever was le 
W ty the merey or i f‘] 4 
l ‘ ( l I I ies | I he 
| : \ ( y | i 
en f Rome ; Pelag rned 
4 it j nen ty ( 
iS the f thy 
“ ael \ 1 ‘ t r 
I | 8 in the I ( 5 ( 
Famine had relax ‘ 
( ylime ot the n I h ( 
| - a 1 deri etl ( ’ 
! a , peo ’ 
v ‘ the mer t ‘ S 
i ( vernor | | t é while 
their npa Sle i rs were t 
ae ‘ } 1 re tr é \ ; ens ¢ l = 
I f e ty k is p It 
the « "| “ 
r visit; t ic v cam ut 
spiracy was known and ! 1; 0 
nad | ( ented t e€ at t. ti ie l 
‘ \ in t f ice ¢ 
Crot Till the « A yt in ler of 
yattle, apprehensi f tre f t : é 
{ S i Be \ t t r, had y 1 
) ’ When the K n 7 I 
retr he ently . a 
m ute than t f ( Phe | : 
clans, who were f Decius 
Ba ac. at rove ; their bre . 
ren, i wi 10) us, Urest Viax S 
re ime yt lan, t k ref ( ne chnure 
of S Peter hut ‘ ertion t e } ed 
per ns remained in the capita Inst { 
I ielity either ot | rr ott tex 
As yn as day-light | dl i1yed the entire victor) 
of t G , their monarch d ly vis 1 the ton 
of the prince of the apostles; but while he pr rived 
the altar. twenty-five soldiers, d sixty citizen wer 
put to tl SW iin the vestibule of the ten ple ‘I 
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archdeacon Pelagius" stood before him with the 
gospels in his hand. “QO Lord, be merciful to your 
servant.” ‘* Pelagius,” said Totila with an insulting 


smile, ** your pride now condescends to become a sup- 
pliant.” ** I ama suppliant,” replied the prudent arch- 
deacon +n God has now made us your subjects, and as 

bjects we are entitled to your clemency.” At 
prayer, the lives of the Romans were 
and the chastity of the maids and matrons 
was preserved inviolate from the passions of the 
hungry soldiers. But they were rewarded by the 
freedom of pillage, after the most precious spoils had 
been reserve a for the royal treasury. The houses of 
the senators were ple sotifully stored with™gold and 
silver; and the avarice of Bessas had laboured with 
so much guilt and shame for the benefit of the con- 
queror. In this revolution, the sons and daughters of 
Roman consuls tasted the misery which they had 
spurned or relieved, wandered in tattered garments 


y! our su 
his humble 


spared ; 


through the streets of the city, and begged their bread, 
yerhaps without suecess, before the gates of their 
ereditary mansions, ‘The riches of Rusticiana, the | 


daughter of Symmachus and widow of Boethius, had | 





heen generously devoted to alleviate the calamities of 

famine. But the barbarians were exasperated by the 
report, that she lad prompted the people to overthrow 
the statues of the great Theodoric: and the life of that | 
venerable matron would have been sacrificed to his | 
memory, if ‘Totila had not respected her birth, her | 
virtues, and even the pious m tive of her revenge. | 
The next day he pronounced two orations, to congra- | 
tulate and admonish his victorious Geths, and to 
reproach the senate, as the vilest of slaves, with their 


perjury, | ily, and ingratitude; sternly declaring, that | 





their estates and honours were justly forfeited to the | 
companions of his arms. Yet he consented to fi reive | 
their revolt, and the senators repaid his clemency by | 
lespatching circular letters to their tenants and vassals 
in the ine f Italy, strictly to enjoin them to 
desert the standard of the Greeks, to cultivate their | 
lands in peace, and to learn from their masters the} 
y of obedience to a Gothic sovereign. Against 
the city which } 1 so | mia ae yed the course of his 
victories he appeared tnexorable one-third of the 
walls, in different parts, were demolished by his com- 
mand; fire and engines prepared to consume or sub- 
vert the most stately works of antiquity; and the} 
y x istonished by the fatal decree, that Rome | 
d be changed into a pasture for cattle. ‘The firm | 
. i 
nd temperate remonst ce of Belisarius suspended | 
the execution: he warned the barbarian not to sully 
his f by the de ‘tion of those monuments 
which were the glory of the dead, and Or de'iwht of | 
the living; d Totila was persu ded, by the adviee 
fan enemy, to preserve Rome as the ornament of his 
kingdom, or the fairest pledge of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. Wh he had signified to the ambassadors of | 
selisarius, hi intentt f sparing the city, he station- | 
ed an army at the distance of one hundred and twenty | 
ee | 
fur ;, to observe the motions of the Roman gene ral. | 
With the nainder of his forces, he marched Into | 
Lucania and Apulia, and oecupied on the summit of 
mount Ga one of the camps of Hannibal.? 
' 
I and ' h of Vigilius, the Roman } 
ch i lea 1, and at veth (A, DD. 
55 P ‘ is t 1 esa of the suf 
> s ) lives of pope uler 
he ni A I s Re I : ! 
P | PSL.) s inci s of the sieg 
I G ‘I St. A kingd f Na 
pl ‘ (s 
1 ! y 1 
s \ el. Hora ' f 
\ I : t i tks ' Gar thi habe n 
a \ wi 1 wind blew on that lofty mast. | 
(Car | 3 1.) 
pl par lar ca f Hannibal ; but the Pu- | 
nic ‘ und off in hbourhood f Arpi Cl 
, &C.) | 
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The senators were dragged in his train, and afterwards 
confined in the fortresses of Campania: the citizens, 
with their wives and children, were dispersed in exile; 
and during forty days Rome was abandoned to deso- 
late and dreary solitude.‘ 


The loss of Rome was speedily retrie- p.-overed by 


ved by an action to which, according to Belisarius, 
the event, the public opinion would ap A. D. 547. 
t February. ‘ 


ply the names of rashness or heroism. 
After the departure of Totila, the Roman general 
sallied from the port at the head of a thousand horse, 
cut in pieces the enemy who opposed his progress, 
and visited with pity and reverence the vacant space 
of the elernal city. Resolved to maintain a station so 
conspicuous in the eyes of mankind, he summoned 
the greatest part of his troops to the standard which 
he erected on the capit 1: the old inhabitants were 
recalled by the love of their country and the hopes of 
food ; and the keys of Rome were sent a seeond time to 
the emperor Justinian. The — as far as they had 
been demolished by the Goths, were repaired with 
rude and dissimilar materials ; the ditch was restored ; 
iron spikes" were profusely scattered in the highways 
to annoy the feet of the horses; and as new gates could 
not suddenly be procured, the entrance was guarded 
by a Spartan rampart of his bravest a At the 
expiration of twenty-five da Totila turned by 
hasty marches from Apulia, to avenge A injury and 
disgrace. Belisarius e xpected his approach. The 
Goths were thrice repulsed in three cae assaults; 
they lost the flower of their troops ; the royal standard 


Vs, 


| had almost fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the 


risen, with the fortune 
skill and courage = 
by the Roman general: 

should terminate, et a 


fame of Totila sunk, as it had 
of his arms. Whatever 

achieve, had been performed 
remained only that Justinian j 
strona and seasonable effort, the war which he _ 
ambitiot undertaken. ‘The indolence, perh: aps th 

impotence, of a prince who despised his enemies, aa 
envied his servants. pr tracted the calamities of lialy. 
a 


usly 


After ng silence, Belisarius was commanded to 
leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to transport 
himself into the province of Lucania, whose inhabi- 
tants, inflamed by catholic zeal, had cast away the 
yoke of their Arian conquerors. In this ignoble war- 
fare, the hero, invincible against the power of the bar- 
barians, was basely vanquished by the delay, the dis- 
obedience, and the cowardice of his own offieers: He 


st d 


sarters of Crotona, in the full 
passes of the Lucanian hills 


repr in his winter-q 
assurance, that the two 


| Were guat tded by his cavalry. They were betrayed 
by treachery or weakness; and the rapid mare +h of the 
Goths ¢ scarcely allowed time for the eseape of Bel 

rius to the coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and army 
we assembled for the relief of Ruscianum, or Ros- 
sano,’ a fortress sixty furlongs from the ruins of Sy- 


baris, where the nobles of Lucania had taken refuve. 
In the first attempt, the Roman forces were dissipated 
by astorm. Inthe second, they approached the shore; 
but they saw the hills covered with arehers, the 
landing-place defended by a line of spears, and the 
king of the Goths impatient for battle. The conqueror 
of Italy retired with a sigh, and continued to languish 








inglorious and inactive, till Antonina, who had been 
Totil . . « Romam in r ac evertit s, domos 
il signi comburens, ac omnes Romanorum res in pred u 
| ‘ so3 Romanos in Campaniam captivos abduxi Pus t 
ist xl aut amplius s,R ifuit ita desolata, ne 
hom (nulla 7) be : t tur. (Marcellin. in Chr 
1.) 
I f re small ¢ i spikes, one fixed in the 
r I Gut « 1. iii. 
24. Just. I s, Pol t \ Phe hor was borrowed 
from the t » Gand ons,jyan | vit i ly fre I 
mon in It (Martin, ad Vi G «1d ! ». 3B 
Ri 1, the merale 77%, ? was fan red th une 
of siaty stadia to Ruscian , Russano, an archbishopric without suf 
fragans, Phe republic { Sybaris is now the estate of the duke of 
Corigliano, (Riedesel, Travels into Magna Gracia and Sicily, p, 164 
I71.) 
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sent to Constantinople to solicit succours, obtained, 
after the death of the empress, the permission of his 
return. 

i The five last campaigns of Belisarius 
Motienvine. might abate the envy of his competitors, 
is whose eyes had been dazzled and woun- 
= “ded by the blaze of his former glory. 
delivering Italy from the Goths, he had 
a fugitive along the coast, without daring 
to march » the country, or to accept the bold and 
repeated challenge of Totila. Yet in the judgment of 
the few ounsels from events, 
and compare the the execution, he 
appeared a more cot summate master of the art of war, 
than in the season of his prosperity, when he presented 
two captive kings before Justinian. The 
valour of Belisarius was not chilled by age; his pru- 
dence was matured by experience, but the moral virtues 
of humanity and seem to have yielded to the 
hard necessity of the times. ‘The parsimony or pov- 
erty of the emperor compelled him to deviate from thi 
rule of conduct which had deserved the 
fidence of the The war was maintained by 
the oppression of Ravenna, Sicily, and all the faithful 
| ; and the 
that injured or guilty officer t 
Spoleto into the hands of the enemy. ‘Tl 
Antonina, which have ns 
by love, now reigned without a rival in her bre 


1 discriminate c 
instruments with 


who cou 


the throne of 
justice 


love nd con- 


Italians. 
Subjects of the emptre secutlon 


of Herodian provoked 


rigorous pre 
de iver 
ymetimes diver- 
ast. 


himself had always understood, that riches, 


‘ } 
avarice ol pee 








In a corr ‘ the support and ornament of per- 
sonal merit. And it cannot be presumed that he 
should stain his nour tor the public service, Without 
applying a part of the spoil to private ermolument. 
‘lhe hero had escaped the sword of the barbarians, but 
the gger of conspiracy t awaited his return. In th 
roidst ot wealth and honours, Artaban, who had chas- 
tused African tyrant, c Inpiained of the Iingratl ( 
ot He spired to Prejecta, the emperor’s 
niece, who wished to reward her deliverer; but the 
in nent of his previous marriage was assert 1 by 
the |} | rae The pride of roy L ¢ nt 
was Irritated by flattery ; and the serv i he 
glories 1 proved him « ble of bold | 

nary d Ihe death of inlan W re | 
the s delayed e execution tll tl le 
surprise Beli s disarmed, and naked, In i ( 
of Constant p N hope could be « { é 
of shaking his long-tried fidelity; ar 1 they st 
dreaded the revenge, or rather justice, of the veteran 
general, who might speedily assemble an army lr 
Thrace punish the sassins, and perhaps to enjoy 
the fruits of their Delay afforded time for ras} 
coma ications and honest confessions: Artaban a 
his nplices were condemned by the senate, | 
the extreme clemency of Justinian detained them i 
the gentle confinement of the palace, till he pardoned 
their flagitious attempt against his throne and life. If 


the empe forgave his enemies, he must cordially 
em cea friend whose victories were alone remem- 
b who was endeared to his prince by the 
re¢ ‘ n ‘ f their common danger. LBelisa- 
rius reposed from his toils, m the high station of gen- 
er tf the east and count of the domestics ; and the 


uls and patricians respectfully yielde 
precedency of rank to the peerless merit of the first of 
the Romans.” The first of the Romans still submitted 
to be the slave of his wife; but the servitude of habit 
and affection beeame less disgraceful when the death 





of Theodora had removed the baser influence of fear 
t Th yisr by I s (« of 1, 32 
ths } ! vd r, that tl i An 
tnt 
Tt nor 8 B sarius a acly rat 
ta P ( ’ 6 21.) 1 t f 
18 sia leas siar ¥ pret tus f 
i t 1s Te t t 
< (Duca s. Gra l , 1459.) 
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Joannina their daughter, and the sole heiress of thei 


thed 





fortunes, was betré 


to Anastasius, the grandson, o 


rather the nephew, of the empress,* whose kind inter. 


position forwarded the consammation of their youthfy! 

ves. But the power of Theodora expired, the pa- 
rents of Joannina returned, and her honour, perhaps her 
happiness, were sacrificed to the revenge of an unfee}- 
ing mot who ¢ lved the imperfect nuptials be. 
fore they had beet fied by the ceremontes of the 


ehurch. 


Before the departure of Belisarias, R aon os 
Perusia was beat®ved, and few cities ken by ee 
were impzeefiable to the Gothic arms. ¥ ths, A. D. 540, 
Ravenna? A ( Le 1 Crotona, still resisted the bar. 
barians; and when Tottla asked in marriage one of the 
davght f France, he was stung by the just reproach 


} 


rthy of his title til] 
Thres 


that the kl uo t lta yY was 
‘knowledged by the 


unw 


Roman people. 


thousand of the bravest soldiers had been left to defend 
the capital. On the picion of a monopoly, they 
nassacred the governor, {1 announced to Justinian, 
yade t of the eray, that unless their offence 
was pardoned 11 irrears were satisfied, they 
sh inst y accept the tempting offers of oti 
But t officer who succeeded to the command (his 
I was DD ene deservy r esteen and Cc nfi- 
| e; it (rot , Instead of finding i easy n- 
est, ¢ re av 3 ef m the sol- 
ihe { » Who patiently red the loss of 
the | maritt ies. The siege of 
R pe s vet if é y 
oe he Is s had t t ne 
‘ é ‘ vine ) DY example { tre 
In ns — | ’ (; } , « : j 
le, they s y ope e gat f S 
P ie barbarians | into t city ; 1 tl 
yi ro \ ter é I ré ‘ ld re h 
‘ tC ( ‘ A + ed in the 
| of Belis Paul of Cllicin, retired with four 
hun ln t he ] hey repelled 
ely 0 i y thie t f e: i 
tie l } ) t I sé } fi ¢ f edt r 
1 ; ! 
B ‘ it ¢ } 
but ( ! n¢ ‘ S 
er « tint \ | f I pay, 
ly ‘ t 1 } hy ‘ r in 
the se f‘] fs, who | t | 
( ( ? ? r vives ‘ ‘ 
( t. we ( I iow } i \ r 
cred ¢ ‘ ‘ wh t eT ! ' tile 
le W i by é { vict He 
neer ent } < t de vi e ed) eg 
i R mie * h he now pected a t eat ¢ f the 
Grothic ki m he se nd we le were restored 
t hel niry } mea a tence were liber 
iy |} ed I 3 the robe { peace exhi 
Dt t eques rames of t circus Whilst he 
nu I ey f the m bit ie, four! ndred vessels 
were prepared for the embarkation of his troops. ‘The 
cities of Rhegium 1 ‘Tarentu were reduced: he 
zs A \ e | 
r « « : 
A : 
« \ | 
t \ I t coe t 
f I . f “ . 
4 Phat I } r 
j “ f 
y i rs { i laf 
\ (c. 4 \ 
j j On f 
8 . r.(H C . 
Ke 1 ] ( ; ) } I N » ) 
I I t t . . 
P ( 
] f l rile h, was 
Vi e it the foot 
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assed into Sicily, the object of his v5 cable resent- 
and the island was stripped of its gold and sil- 
fruits of the earth, and of an infinite num- 
Sardinia and Corsica 
vast of Greece 
The 


ancient con- 


ment; 
ver, of the 
ber of horses, sheep, and oxen. 
obe yed the foriuae of Ital y; an | the sea-c 
was visited by. a fleet of three hundred galle ys.* 
Goths were landed in Coreyra and the 
tinent of Epirus ; they advanced as far as Nicopolis, 
the trophy ol Augustus, and D lona,” ( famous 
by the oracle of Jove. In every step of his victories, 
barbarian rey eated to Justinian his desire of 


nce 


wise 
appt wuded thec 


the 
peace, 
offered to emp! y the Gothic 


neord of their pre decessors, and 
arms in the service of the 
empire . 








Preparat { I de af to the voice of 
Justinian for th peace; but he neglected the prosecution 
Gothic war, of war; and the tndolence of his temper 
A. D. 549-661 disappointed, in some degreeythe obsti- 
nacy of his passions. From this salutary slumber the 
emperor was awakened by the pope Vigilius amd.-the; 
pat ician Cethecus, who pp ared before his throne; 
and adjured him in the name of God and the pe ple, to 
resuine the conquest and deliver eof Italy. In the 
choice of the generals, caprice, as we is judgment, 
was shown. A fleet a my sailed for the relief of 
Sicily, under the conduct of Liberius; but kis youth 
and want of ¢ Xperience wert fterwards discovere d, 
ind before he t I 1 tl SI es ot tl d he was 
overtaken by his successor. In the | e of Liberius 
the ¢ Spl tor A l Vas 1 t i pr t 
military hon en é ior | 5 that tl- 
tude i 7 his ur and fortify 3 alle- 
gia Belisari repose in the shad { his rels, 
but the command of the principal y was reserved 
for Germa he emperor s : v, e rank and 
I t had been long depres by the sy of the 
court. I i 1 had at 1 in the rhis of a 
private ¢ e mar t S f the 
testam t yrothers; al ‘ iduct was 
pure and blameless, Justini was sed that he 
she he t rhtw thy ot the con é f the mal- 
content The life of Germanus was lesson of im- 
plicit obedience: he nobly refused to prostitute his 
name { ( eter 1 lactl SA ( : the 
vity of manne was tempered by innocent 
cheerfulness ; d his rv were lent wit t interest 
to indigent or d ing friends His valour had for- 
merly tri iphed ver the Sclav ins f the D f 
1 the rebels of Africa: the first report of his promo- 
tion revived the ves of the Italians ; and he was pri- 
vately assured, th crowd of Roman deserters would 
ihanden ' his rroar the standard of Totila 
His se marri e Wi Vi is tha, the randa- 
daug r si é loric, endeared Germanus to the Goths 
themselves ; d they mare! with reluctanes rains 
the father of a royal infant, the last offspri:va of the line 
Amali.t A splendid allowance wv 1s igned by the 
emperor: the general contri f S private fortune ; 
his two sons were popular and active ; and he surpas- 
sed, in the promptitude and success of his levies, the 
expectation of 1 kind He was permitted t select 
some sq id Ihracian ¢ ry e veterans, as 
well as the youth, of Constantinople and Europe, 
Tn th seas, I r ‘ ! 
Ca H " st Pha ( 
T q ) l ! any 
« ea j r (‘ass s.(¢\ ~~.) bus 
Li = ~ lh. ~ a 
ieee f 
ip \ It ss ku , 
of Ar i 
cS eee of ¢ Vanda 16, 17,1 
Goth. 1 ! 8 ' s 
fhis son J l l N " i 
ae j r r ris Alemannus is 1 
t sed ‘ ; 
{ ni t \ I A acd utr 3 
e eris pr ( ics I } wr a have a 
fore the death of Totila 
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engaged their voluntary service ; and as far as the heart 
of Germany, his fame and liberality attracted the aid 
of the barbarians. ‘The Romans advanced to Sardica ; 
an army of Sclavonians fled before their march ; but 
within two days of their final departure, the designs of 

Germanus were terminated by his malady and death. 
Yet the impulse which he had given to me Italian 
war still continued to act with energy and effe: I'he 
maritime towns, Ancona, Crotona, Ce ecaaeniain resis- 
ted the assaults of Totila. Sicily was reduced by the 
zeal of Artaban, and Gothie navy was defeated 
near the coast of the Hadriatic. The two fleets were 
almost equal, forty-seven to fifty galleys: the victory 
was decided by t knowledge and dexterity of the 
Greeks ; but the ships were so closely grapp led, that 
only twelve of the Goths escaped from this unfortunate 
conflict. ‘They affected to depreciate ari in 
which they were unskilled, but their own experience 
confirmed the truth of a maxim, that the 





the 





element 


master of «he 


Serwiii always acquire the dominion of the land.* 
*“After the loss of Germanus, the nations were pro- 
veked to smile, by the strange intelligence, that the 


command of 


the armies was given to 
a eunuch. But the eunuch Narses* is = edition ne 
ranked among the few who have rescued the eunuch 
that unhappy name from the contempt —— -_ 
and hatred of mankind. A feeble dimi- ~ 


nutive body concealed the soul of a statesman and a 
warrior. His youth had been employed in the man- 
agement of the loom and distaff, in the cares of the 
household, and the service of female luxury; but 
while his hands were busy, he secretly exercised 


the faculties of a 
stranger to the 


vigorous and 
schools and the ec 
to flatter, 


discerning mind. A 
amp, he studied in the 
nd to persuade ; and as 


palace to dissemble, 


soon as he approached the pers n of the emperor, Jus- 
tinian listened with surprise and pleasure to the manly 
counsels of his chamberlain and private treasurer.§ 


The talents of Narses were 
quent embassies ; he led ar 


practical knowledge of the 


ried and improved in fre- 
) army into Italy, acquired a 
» war and the country, and pre- 
sumed to strive with the genius of Belisarius. Twelve 
years after his return, the eunuch was chosen to achieve 
the c onquest, which had been le Ss imp erfect b ry the first 
of the Roman generals. Instead of being dazz led by 
vanity or emulation, he seri a declare 





d, that unless 


he were armed with an adequate force, he would never 
consent to risk his own glory, and that of his sove- 
reign. Justinian granted to the favourite, what he 


a aht have denied to the hero: the Gothic war was 
rekindled “ ym its ashes, and the preparations were not 
unworthy of the ancient majesty of the empire. The 
key of the publie treasure was put into his hand, to 
collect magazines, to levy soldiers, to purchase arms 
ind horses, to discharge the arrears of pay, and to 
tempt the fidelity of the fugitives and deserters. The 
troops of Germanus were still in arms; they halted 
at Salona in the expectation of a new I ader; and le- 
gions of subjects and allies were created by the well- 
known liberality of the eunuch Narses. The kin g of 

















the Lombards" satisfied or surpassed the obligations 
The third book « is terminated by the death of Ge 
snus. (A id. |. iv, 26.) y 
Pr s relates le series of this second Gothic war and 
! ry of Narses, (1. iv. c. 21. 26—35.) a splendid scene! Among 
the six subjects of epic poetry which Tasso revolved in his 1 he 
hesitated between the conquests of Italy by Beligariusand by Narses. 
(Hayley’s Works, vol. iv. p. 70.) 
Phe ntry of Narses is unknown, since he must not be confound 
i with the Persarmenian. Procopius styles him <Goth. L. ii. c. 13.) 


Paul War 
the nan 
he is entitle 


» Hist 


Kwv Mevuuurwv Tapeius * 
Chartularias ; Marcellinus adi 
scription on the Salarian bridge 

s, ( iculi Patricius. (Mase 


The law of The 


nefrid, Cl. ii, c. 3. p. 776.) 
eof Cubicularius. In an in- 
1 Ex-consul, Ex-prepo- 


he Germans, L. xiii. ¢. 
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iosius against eunuchs was obsolete or abolished, 
(Annotation xx.) but the foolish prophecy of the Romans subsisted in 
full vigour. (Pr l. iv 21.) 

h Paul Warnefrid, the Lombard, records with complacency the suc 
cour, service, honourable dismission of his intry I ib 
lice Romane versus w@mulos adjutores fuerant, (1. i 74. 
edit. Grot.) I am surprised that Alboin, their martial king , did not 


lead his subjects in person. 
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of a treaty, by lending two thousand two hundred of his 
bravest warriors, who were followed by three thousand 
of their martial attendants. Three thousand Heruli 
fought on horseback under Philemuth, their native 
chief; and the noble Aratus, who adopted the manners 


and discipline of Rome, conducted a band of veterans of 


the same nation. Dagistheus was released from prison 
I 

to command the Huns; and Koba 

ne phe w o! the great king, was conspicuous by the re- 


gal tiara at the head of his faithful Persians, who had 


1, the grandson and 


devoted themselves to the fortunes of their prince.’ 
Absolute in the exercise of his authority, more abeso- 


Jute in the affection of his tr ops, Narses led a nume- 


rous and gallant army from Ph: ippolis to Salona, from 


whence he coasted the eastern side of the Hadriatie as 
far as the confines «jf Italy. His progress was checked, 
The « ast cou! not supply vessels capable of transport- 
ing suct The Franks, 


multitudes of men and hor 


rses 

' , : 
WS, in the general confusion, had usurped the greater 
part of the Venetian province, refused a free passage 


to the friends of the Lombards. The stati f Verona 
was occupied by Teias, with the fi the Gothic 
forces ; and that skilful commander had overspread the 

ent country with the fall of woods and the inun- 
In this perplexity, an officer of ex- 


wer of 


ion of waters.*® 





perience proposed a measure, secure by the appearance 
of rashness; that the Roman army should eautiously 
lvance along the sea-shore, while the fleet preceded 
their march, and successively cast a bridge of boats over 
the mouths of the rivers, the Timavus, the Brenta, the 
A lige, and the Po, that fall into the Hadriatie to the 
north of Ravenna Nine days he reposed in the city, 
collected the fraements of the an army, and march- 
ed towards Rin i to meet ince of an ins ng 
f II ° 
1 I lence of Narses impelled him 
I I y and decisive at His pow- 
A.D. 552. July. erg were the last effort of the state: th 
th day accumulated the enormous account; 


lations, untrained to discipline or 


might be 1 y provoked to turn their ns against 
each other, or against their benefactor. ‘The same 
siderations might have te mper d the ardour of To- 
tila. But he was conscious, that the clergy and peo- 
ple of Italy aspired to a second revolution: he felt or 


ot 


edom on the 


vason; and he 


progress 


Gothic ki 


uspectet 
risk the 
day, in which the valiant 


solved to 


would be animated by instant 
danger, and the disaffected might be awed by mutual 
ignorance. In his march from Ravenna, the Roman 
general chastised the garrison of Rimini, traversed in 
a direct line the hills of Urbin , and re-entered the 


“laminian way, nine miles beyond the perforated rock, 
le of artand nature which might have stopped 
or retarded hi prog ess. ! The 
in the neichbourhood of Rome, they advanced without 
i 


a superior enemy, and the two armies 


an obstac 


(,oths were asse bled 


delay to seek 








approached each other at the distance of one hundred 
furlongs, between gina™ and the sepulchres of the 
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Gauls.". The haughty message of Narses was an offer, 
not of peace, but of pardon. The answer of the Gothie 
kine declared his resoluti ‘* What 
day,” said the messenger, ** will you fix for the com. 
bat?’’ * The eighth day,”’ replied Totila: but early 
the next morning he attempted to surprise a foe, sus. 
picious of deceit, and pr pared for batth - Ten thon 
sand Heruli and Lombards, of approved valour and 
doubtful faith, were placed in the centre. 
wings was ¢ 


n, to dle or er nquer, 


Each of the 
mposed of eight thousand Romans; the 
right was cuarded by the cavalry of the Huns, the left 
was covered by fifteen hundred ch 


according to the 


sen horse, destined, 
sustain the 
iss the flank of the 
the head of the 
ilong the line, expressing 
the 


emergencies ol 


retreat of their friends, 


action, to 
or to enc 
enemy, From his proper 
right wing, the eunuch rod 
by his v 


mp 
I 


Station al 


yice and countenance ass 


lrance of victory; 











exciting the soldiers of the emperor to punish the guilt 
and madness of a band of robb rs; and exposing to 
their view gold chains, ¢ irs, and bracelets, the re. 
wards of military virtue. From the event of a single 
combat, they dre 1 omen of success; and they be. 
held with pleasure the ¢ e of fifty archers, wl 
main ed a sinall emuine rainst three sur SSIVi 
i ks of the Gothic cavalry At the distance only 
t tw bow-shots, the pent tl m ng i 
dreadful suspens ind sted some neces 
sary |! 1, without i} ing the ¢ s trom their 
breast, or the bridle from their | ‘ Narses awaited 
rve; a d it was delayed b lot i till he |} d 
received his last s urs of two thor sand Goths, 
While he consumed the h s in fruitless treaty, the 
king exhibited in a narrow space the strength and agi- 
lity of a warrior. Hi nour was ¢ with gold; 
his I ple banner floated with the wind: |} st his 
lanee 1 » tl ‘ it it w i the r t ind ; 
if j t » the its; threw nseil i $3 Tes 
‘ é i ea i ma reg fiery n allt 
paces 1 evoli ns of t equest ; | As 
s 1 as the suc s had ived, he re ( ) t, 
umed the dr und arn fay lier, and 
gave the sigi of battle Ihe f e of « y 
vane i With re ¢ irage t n n, a en 
behind them the infantry of the se ( They 
were ( gaget bye yveen the | 3: of i cres nt, 
into which the erse Wings had been inset y 
cu d, and were ted on either side by the volleys 
of four thous j ‘ Ss I he ir , and eV elr 
distress, d ve them I W S to ( ft unegt i 
nflict, i which t ey could oniyv use the neces 
iwainst an enemy equally skilled Ir ine inst ent 
i war A generous eu ation inspired thi Roman 
d their barbarian allies; | Narses, who calmly 
viewe j | directed i! etl ris, doubted t Ww m ne 
should adj re the priz per bravery he 
Gothic cay y : j al ¢ pre ed 
and broken; and the line of infantry, instead of pre- 
senting their spears, or opening their intervals, were 
trampled under the feet of the flying horse. Six thou- 
and of the Goths were ghtered without mercy in 
the field of Tagina. ‘Their | ce, with five endants, 
was overtaken by Asbad, of the race of the Gepide; 
‘Spare the ki gy ol Italy,”’ cried a loyal voi i 
Asbad struck his lance throug body of Totila 
The blow was instantly reve é y the faithful G S$; 
they trans d their dying monat en miles be 
youd the scene of ce; | | I 5 
wer t nbitte \ e pre ce I nh ene \ 
( ipassion fforded him the neit ia ot 


smenta 
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tomb; but the Romans were not satisfied of their vic-| 


tory, till they beheld the corpse of the Gothic king. 
His hat, enriched with gems, and his bloody rohe, 
were presented to Justinian by the messengers of 
triumph.° 2 an 

As soon as Narses had paid his devo- 
tions to the Author of victory, and the 
blessed Virgin, his peculiar patroness,? 
he praised, rewarded, and dismissed the Lombards. 
The villages had been reduced to ashes by these va- 
liant savages ; they ravished matrons and virgins on 
the altar; their retreat was diligently watched by a 
strong detachment of regular forces, who prevented a 
repetition of the like disorders. The victorious eunuch 

ursued his march through Tuscany, accepted the sub- 
mission of the Goths, heard the acelamations, and often 
the complaints, of the Italians, and encompassed the 
walls of Rome with the remainder of his formidable 
host. Round the wide circumference, Narses assigned 
to himself, and to each of his lieutenants, a real ora 
feigned attack, while he silently marked the place of 
easy and unguarded entrance. Neither the fortifica- 
tions of Hadrian’s mole, nor of the port, could long 
delay the progress of the conqueror; and Justinian 
once more received the keys of Rome, which, under 
his reign, had been five times taken and recovered.? 
But the deliverance of Rome was the last calamity of 
the Roman people. The barbarian allies of Narses 
too frequently confounded the privileges of peace and 
war: the despair of the flying Goths found some conso- 
lation in sanguinary revenge: and three hundred youths 
of the noblest families, who had been sent as hostages 
beyond the Po, were inhumanly slain by the successor 


Conquest of 
Rome by 
Narses 


of Totila. The fate of the senate suggests an awful les- 
son of the vicissitade 
whom 
were 


f human affairs, Of the senators 
Totila had banished from their country, some 
rescued by am of Belisarius, and trans- 
ported from Campania to Sicily; while others were 


officer 


too guilty to confide in the clemency of Justinian, or 
too poor to pre vide horses for their « scape to the sea- 
shore. ‘Their brethren languished five years in a state 
of indigence and exile: the victory of Narses revived 
their hopes; but their premature return to the metropo- 
lis was prevented by the furious Goths; and all the 
fortresses of Campania were stained with patrician’ 
blood. After a period of thirteen centuries, the insti- 
tution of Romulus expired; and if the nobles of Rome 
still assumed the titles of senators, few subsequent 
traces can be discovered of a public council, or consti- 
tutional order. Ascend six hundred years, and con- 
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the Alps to the foot of mount Vesuvius, the Gothic 
king, by rapid and secret marches, advanced to the 
relief of his brother, eluded the vigilance of the Ro- 
man chiefs, and pitched his camp on the banks of the 
Sarnus or Draco,‘ which flows from Nuceria into the 
bay of Naples. The river separated the two armies; 
sixty days were consumed in distant and fruitless com- 
bats, and Teias maintained this important post, till he 
was deserted by his fleet and the hope of subsistence. 
With reluctant steps he ascended the Lactarian mount, 
where the physicians of Rome, since the time of 
Galen, had sent their patients for the benefit of the air 
and the milk." But the Goths soon embraced a more 
generous recolution: to descend the hill, to dismiss 
their horses, and to die in arms, and in the possession 
of freedom. ‘The king marched at their head, bearing 
in his right hand a lance, and an ample buckler in his 
left: with the one he struck dead the foremost of the 
assailants; with the other he received the weapons 
which every hand was ambitious to aim against his 
life. After a combat of many hours, his left arm was 
fatigued by the weight of twelve javelins, which hung 
from his shield. Without moving from his ground, 
or suspending his blows, the hero called aloud on his 


| attendants for a fresh buckler, but in the moment, 


while his side was uncovered, it was pierced by a mor- 
tal dart. He fell; and his head, exalted on a spear, 
proclaimed to the nations that the Gothic kingdom was 
no more. But the example of his death served only to 
animate the companions who had sworn to perish with 
their leader. They fought till darkness descended on 
the earth. They reposed on their arms. The combat 
was renewed with the return of light, and maintained 
with unabated vigour till the evening of the second day, 
The repose of a second night, the want of water, and 
the loss of their bravest champions, determined the 
surviving Goths to accept the fair capitulation which 
the prudence of Narses was inclined to propose. 
They embraced the alternative of residing in Italy, as 
the subjects and soldiers of Justinian, or departing 
with a portion of their private wealth, in search of 
some independent country.* Yet the oath of fidelity 
or exile was alike rejected by one thousand Goths, 
who broke away before the treaty was signed, and 
boldly effected their retreat to the walls of Pavia. 
The spirit, as well as the situation, of Aligern, promp- 
ted him to imitate rather than to bewail his brother: 
a strong and dexterous archer, he transpierced with a 
single arrow the armour and breast of his antagonist; 
and his military conduct defended Cume’ above a 


template the kings of the earth soliciting an audience, | year against the forces of the Romans. Their industry 
} had scooped the Sibyl’s cave* into a prodigious mine ; 


as the slaves or freedmen of the Roman senate!* 


Defeatanddeath ‘he Gothic war was yet alive. The 

of Teias, the last bravest of the nation retired beyond the 

Gott ae Po; and Teias was unanimously chosen 

AD 53, to suceeed and revenge their departed 
irch. 


hero. The new king immediately sent 
ambassadors to implore, or rather to purchase, the aid 
of the Franks, and nobly lavished, for the publie 
safety, the riches which had been deposited in the 
palace of Pavia. The residue of the royal treasure 
was guarded by his brother Aligern at Cuma in Cam- 
pania; but the strong castle which Totila had fortified 


was closely besieged by the arms of Narses. From 
Theophanes, Chron. p. 193. H Miscell. 1. xvi. p. 108, 
p Evagrius i 24 rhe inspiration of the virgin revealed to 
Narses the day, a he wor f batt (Paul Diacon, 1, ii. c. 3, p 
Eri 7 erie $7 row fa) In the year 536 by 
Relisarius, in 545 by Totila, in 547 by Betisarius, in 549 by Totila, and 
in > by Nar vl ud inadvertently translated sertum ; 
i mistake wh I f i racts; | mischief was done 
and ( sin, withatr I ind Latin iders, have fallen into 
Lhe snare 
r Compare two | f Pr » a - 26. 1. iv. c. 2.) 
which, w some il hints f Marce s and Jornandes, 
illustrate the sta f the ew ie se 
s See, in example of Prusias, as it is delivered in the fragments 
; pt 7, 923.) a curious picture of a 


: 


| 1160.) describes the lofty site, pure air, and rich milk, 
} rius, 


|}combustible materials were introduced to consume the 
temporary props: the wall and the gate of Cume sunk 
into the cavern, but the ruins formed a deep and inac- 
cessible precipice. On the fragment of a rock, Aligern 
stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly surveyed the 


t The Seaxuwv of Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 36.) is evidently the 
Sarnus. The text is accused or altered by the rash violence of Cluve- 
rius: (1. iv. c. 3, p. 1156.) but Camillo Pellegrini of Naples (Discorsi 


sopra la Campania Felice, p. 330, 331.) has proved from old records, 
that as early ag the year S22 that river was called the Dracontio, or 
Draconcello, 

e Galen (de Method. Medendi, |. v, apud Cluver, 1. iv. c. 3. p. 1159, 
of mount Lacta- 
ually known and sought in the 
achus, (1. vi. epist. 18.) and Cassiodorius. (Var. xi. 10.) 
is now left except the name of the town of Lettere. 
at (tom. xi. p. 2, &c,) conveys to his favourite Bavaria this rem- 


whose medicinal benefits were 
time of Symu 
Nothing 

x Bu 
nant 
rest red t 

vy I le A 
ercitat, 
id 


des 


{ Goths, who by others are buried in the mountains of Uri, or 

their native isie of Gothland. (Mascou, Annot. xxi.) 

ve Scaliger (Animad vers, in Euseb, p. 59.) and Salmasius (Ex- 
P, +) 


rigin of Cuma, the 
372. Velleius Pa- 
ve, (Satir. iii.) and 


1, 52.) to quarrel about 
k colonies in Italy, (Strab 
c. 4.) already vacant in Juvenal’s tin 


Plinian. p 
of the Gre 
terculus, | 
now in ruins 
z Agathias (1 
Cume@ ; he agrees with Servi Eneid 
why their opinion should be rejected by Heyne, the 
Virgil, (tom. ii. p. 650, 651.) In urbe media secreta religio! But 
( @ was not yet built; and the lines (1. vi. 96, 97.) would become 
| ridiculous, if Eneas were eciually iu a Greek city, 


ie 





v 


c. 21.) settles the Sibyl 
(ad 1. vi 


under the walls of 
) nor can I perceive 
exceilent editor of 
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hopeless condition of his country, and judged it more : promise to his brother of speedy succours, returned 


honourable to be the friend of Narses than the slave 
of the Franks. 
general separated his troops to reduce the cities of 


Italy ; Lucca sustained a long and vigorous siege ; and | case : the ¢ 


such was the humanity or the prudence of Narses, that | 
the repeated perfidy of the inhabitants could not pro- | 
voke him to exact the forfeit lives of their hostages. 
These hostages were dismissed in safety; and their 


After the death of Teias, the Roman | Alps. 


grateful zeal at length subdued the obstinac y of thei sir | 


countrymen.’ 


Invasion of Italy Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy 


by the Franks was overwhelmed by a new deluge of 


and Ale 
A. D333. barbarians. A feeble youth, the grand- 


August. son of Clovis, reigned over the Austra- 
sians or oriental Franks. The guardians of Theode- 
bald entertained with coldness and reluctance the mag- 
nificent promises of the Gothic ambassadors. But the 
spirit of a martial people outstripped the timid coun- 
sels of the court: two brothers, Lothaire and Buc- 
celin,® the dukes of the Alemanni, stood forth as the 
leaders of the Italian war; 
Germans descended in the autumn from the Rhetian 

lps into the plain of Milan. ‘The vanguard of the 
Roman army was stationed near the Po, under the 
conduct of Fulcaris, a bold Herulian, who rashly con- 
ceived that personal bravery was the sole duty and 
merit of acommander. As he marched without order 
or precaution along the Aimilian way, an aemeena 
of Franks sud lenly arose from the amphithea re of 
Parma: his troops were surprised and routed; but 


and seventy-five thousand | 


jin the earth. He 


their leader refused to fly; declaring, to the last mo-| 


ment, that death was less terrible than the anery 
countenance of Narses. The death of Fulearis, and 
the retreat of the surviving chiefs, decided the fluctu- 
ating and rebellious temper of the Goths; they flew to 
the standard of their deliverers, and admitted them 
into the cities which still resisted the arms of the Ro- 
man general. The conqueror of Italy opened a free 
passage to the irresistible torrent of barbarians. They 
passed under the walls of Cesena, and answered by 
threats and reproaches the advice of Aligern, that the 
Gothie treasures could no longer repay the 7 abour of an 
invasion. T'wo thousand Franks were destroyed by 
the skill and valour of Narses himself, yes o sallied 
from Rimini at the head of three hundred horse, to 
chastise the licentious rapine of their march. On the 
confines of Samnium, the two brothers divided their 
forces. With the right wing, Buccelin assumed the 
spoil of Campania, Lucania, and Bruttium: with the 
left, Lothaire accepted the plunder of Apulia and 
Calabria. They followed the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Hadriatic, as far as Rhegium and Otran- 
to, and the extreme lands of Italy were the term of 
their destructive progress. The Franks, who were 
christians and catholies, contented themselves with 
simple pillage and occasional murder. Sut the chur- 
ches which their piety had spared, were stripped by 
the sacrilegious hands of the Alemanni, who sacrificed 


horses’ heads to their native deities of the woods and 
neers :* they melted or profaned the consecrated ves- 


ts a 
stained 


sels d the ruins of shrines and altars were 
ith 1 the blood of the faithful. Buecelin was actuated 
i ambition, and Lothaire by avarice. The former 


spired to restore the Gothic kingdom : the latter, after 





a r 8 ff y in connect fifth chapter of 
the four k of the Gothic war of Procopius with the first k of 
the history of A hi W nust now reli: sh esman a 
soldier, to a footsteps of a poet and rhetor i. p. Il 
ii. p. 51. edit, I r 

bA ng the fa s ! tsof B ih < ind slew 
Belisarius ibdue Ita ind Sicily, & See historians of 
Fran Gregory of T a, (t i ili p. 2 und Aimoin 
«ct . lil. lL. ti. de Gestis Francorun 23. } ) 

e Agathias notices their superstition in a philos ic tone, (1. i. p 
18.) AtZ in Switzerland, idolatry preva lin the year 613 
St. Columban and St. Gall were the f that rude country; 
und the latter founded an hermitage swell ilo an eccle 





a populous city, the seat of freedom and 


siastical principality and 
ommerce 


by the same road to deposit his treasure beyond the 
The strength of their armies was alr ady 
wasted by the change of climate and contagion o f dis- 
vermans revelled in the vintage of italy; 
and their own intemperance 
the miseries of a defenceless people. 
At the entrance of the spring, the im- ae 

| perial troops, who had guarded the cities, Franks and Ale 
assembled to the number of eighteen manni by Narses, 
thousand men, in the neighbourhood of “ o. Oot. 
Rome. ‘Their winter hours had not been consumed in 
idleness. By the command, and after the example, of 
Narses, they repeated each day their military exercise 
on foot and on horseback, accustomed their ear to obey 
the sound of the trumpet, and practised the steps and 
evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From the straits of 
Sicily, Buecelin, with thirty thousand Franks and Ale. 
manni, slowly moved towards Capua, occupied with a 
wooden tower the bridge of Casilinum, ec 
right by the stream of the Vulturnus, and secured the 
rest of his encampment by a rampart of sharp stakes, 
and a circle of waggons, whose wheels were buried 
imp ath ntly expected the return of 
Lothaire ; ignorant, alas ! that his 


avenged, s > deora 
ivenge 1, in some dad legree, 


\vered his 


brother could never 


return, and that the chief and his army had been 
swept away by a strange disease® on the banks of the 
lake Benacus, between Trent and Verona. The ban- 
ners of 7 ema n p ched the Vulturnus, and 
the eyes of Italy were inxiously fixed on the event of 


this final contest. Perh he talents of the Roman 
general were most ¢ 


which 





; in the calm operations 
precede the tumult of a battle. His skilful 
movements interce pted the subsist e of the barba- 


rian, deprived him of the bridge 
and river, and in the choice of the ground and moment 
of action reduced him to comply with the inclination 
On the morning of the important day, 


were already formed, a servant, for 


advantage ¢ f the 


of his ene my. 

when the ranks 
some trivial fault, was killed by his master, one of the 
leaders of the Heruli. The justice or passion of Nar- 
nder to his 
his excuses, gave the 
ff death. If the cruel master 
inged the laws of his nation, this arbitrary 


awakened; he summoned the offe 


and without listening t 


ses was 
presence, 
signal to the minister « 


had not infr 


execution was not less unjust tl it appears to 
have been imprudent. The Heruli felt the indignity ; 
they halted: but the Roman general, without sooth- 
ing their rage, or expecting their resolution, called 


aloud, as the trumpets sounded, that unless they has- 
hon- 
ina 


tened to occupy their place, they would lose the 
our of the victory. His troops were 


long front, the 


a 1S] osed * 


cavalry on the wings; in the centre, the 
heavy-armed foot; the archers and slingers in the rear. 
The Germans advanced in a sharp pointed column, 
of the form of a triangle or solid wedge. They pierced 
the feeble centre of Narses, who received them with 
a smile into the fatal snare, d directed his wings of 

valry insensibly to wheel on their flanks and encom- 
pass their rear. The host of the Franks and Ale- 
manni consisted of infantry : a sword and a buckler 
huhg by their side; and they used, as their weapons 
of offence, a weighty hatchet, and a hooked javelin, 


which were only formidable in close combat, or at a 


short distance. The flower of the Roman archers, on 
horseback, and in complete armour, skirmished with- 
ut peril round this immovable phalanx; supplied by 
active speed the deficiency of numbers; and aimed 


their arrows against a crowd of barbarians, who, in- 


stead of a cuirass and a helmet, were covered by a 


os ! fl A | ind Paul War 
nef surnamed Diacor ( 75.) »The ¢ x makes him 
r ear | tle H 1 i : 
e Pere Da (H vi I 17—21.) has 
ited a ta iful rey ! atti a0 vhat in the 
I ner t lier } f s editor of Polybius, 
» fas his own habits an pinions all the military opetp 
ns of an 
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loose garment of fur and linen. They paused, they 
trembled, their ranks were confounded, and in the 


decisive moment the Heruli, preferring glory to re- 
venge, charged with rapid violence the head of the 
column. ‘Their leader, Sindbal, and Aligern, the 


Gothic prince, deserve d the prize of superior valour; 
and their example incited the victorious troops to 
achieve with swords and spears the destruction of the 
enemy. Buccelin, and the greatest part of his army, 
erished on the field of battle, in the waters of the 
Valtarnus, or by the hands of the enraged peasants : 
but it may seem incredible, that a victory,‘ which 
no more than five of the Alemanni survived, could 
be purchased with the loss of fourscore Romans. 
Seven thousand Goths, the relics of the war, defended 
the fortress of Campsa, till the ensuing spring: and 


every messenger of Narses announced the reduction of 


the Italian cities, whose names were corrupted by the 
ignorance or vanity of the Greeks.s After the battle 
of Casilinum, Narses entered the capital; the arms 
and treasures of the Goths, the Franks, and the Ale- 
manni, were displayed ; his soldiers, with garlands in 
their hands, chanted the praises of the conqueror; and 
Rome, for the last time, beheld the semblance of a 
triumph. 

After a reign of sixty years, the throne 


Settlement of d 7 
Italy of the Gothic kings was filled by the 
A. D. 554 56 m 


exarchs of Ravenna, the representatives 
in peace and war of the emperor of the Romans. 
Their jurisdiction was soon reduced to the limits of a 
narrow province: but Narses himself, the first and 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


most powerful of the exarchs, administered above fif- | 


teen years the entire kingdom of Italy. Like Belisa- 
rius, he had deserved the honours of envy, calumny, 
and disgrace: but the favourite eunuch still enjoyed 
the confidence of Justinian, or the leader of a victo- 
rious army awed and repressed the ingratitude of a 
timid court. Yet it was not by weak and mischievous 
indulgence that Narses secured the attachment of his 
troops. Forgetful of the past, and reg irdless of the 
future, they abused the present hour of prosperity and 
peace. The cities of Italy resounded with the noise 
of drinking and dancing: the spoils of victory were 
wasted in sensual pleasures; and nothing (says Aga- 
thias) remained, unless to « xchange their shields and 
helmets for the soft | h 
In a manly oration, 
the eunuch reproved these « 
lied their fame, and endangered 
soldiers blushed and obeyed: d 
ed: the fortifications were restored; a duke was sta- 
tioned for the defence and military command of each 


it} 


ute and the capacious hogshead. 
not unworthy of a Roman censor, 
lisorderly vices, which sul- 
their safety. The 
iscipline was confirm- 


of the principal cities ;' and the eye of Narses perva- | 


ded the ample prospect from Calabria to the Alps. 
The remains of the Gothic nation evacuated the coun- 
try, or mingled with the people; the Franks, instead 
of revenging the death of Buccelin, abandoned, with- 
out a struggle, their Italian conquests: and the rebel- 
lious Sindbal, chief of the Heruli, was subdued, taken, 
and g¢ on a lofty gallows, by the inflexible justice 
of the exarch.* Thecivil state of Italy, after the agi 


tation of a long tempest, was fixed by a pragmatic 


hur 


 Acatl |. ii. p. 47.) has produced a Greek epigram of six lines 
on this victory of Narses, which is favourably compared to the battles 
f Marat rand Platwa The f difference is indeed in their con 
sequences trivial in the former instance-—so permanent and glo- 
ri sin tne latter 

g The Beroia and Brincas of Theophanes or his transcriber (p. 201.) 
must be read or understood Verona and Brixia 4 

h EAswsro yap ospems se bwo aBivteceae Tac armisacgt vant re 
Reuvn aupogews oe nuns Bug Se avotord«:. (Agathias, |. ti. p. 48.) 
In the first scene of Richard III. our English poet has beautifully en 
larged on this idea, for which, however, he was not indebted to the 


Byzantine historian. 
i Maffei has proved, (Verona I 257 


istrata, P. i. 1. x. p. 257. 289.) against 


the common 07 n, that the dukes of Italy were stituted before 
the conquest of the Lombards by Narses himself. In the Pragmatic 
Sanction, (No. 23.) Justinian restrains the judices militares 

k See Paulus Diaconus 2. p. 776. Menander (in Excerpt 
Legat. p. 133.) mentions some risings in Italy by the Franks, and The 
ophanes, ( 41.) hints at some G rebellions 


| spoil and of subsidy. 
| Justinian’s reign, the Danube was deeply frozen: 
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sanction, which the emperor promulgated at the request 
of the pope. Justinian introduced his own jurispru- 
dence into the schools and tribunals of the west: 
he ratified the acts of Theodorie and his immediate 
successors, but every deed was reseinded and abolish- 
ed, which force had extorted, or fear had subscribed, 
under the usurpation of Totila. A moderate theory 
was framed to reconcile the rights of property with 
the safety of prescription, the claims of the state with 
the poverty of the people, and the pardon of offences 
with the interest of virtue and order of society. Under 
the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was degraded to the 
second rank. Yet the senators were gratified by the 
permission of visiting their estates in Italy, and of ap- 
proaching, without obstacle, the throne of Constantino- 
ple: the regulation of weights and measures was dele- 
gated to the pope and senate; and the salaries of Jaw- 
yers and physicians, of orators and grammarians, were 
destined to preserve, or rekindle, the hght of science 
in the ancient capital. Justinian might dictate bene- 
volent edicts,' and Narses might second his wishes by 
the restoration of cities, and more especially of chur- 
ches. But the power of kings is most effectual to 
destroy : and the twenty years of the Gothic war had 


}consummated the distress and depopulation of Italy. 


As early as the fourth campaign, under the discipline 
of Belisarius himself, fifty thousand labourers died of 
hunger™ in the narrow region of Picenum;" and a 
Strict interpretation of the evidence of Procopius would 
swell] the loss of Italy above the total sum of her pre- 
sent inhabitants.° 

1 desire to believe, but I dare not 
affirm, that Belisarius sincerely rejoiced 
in the triumph of Narses. Yet the con- A 
sciousness of his own exploits might teach him to 
esteem without jealousy the merit of a rival; and the 
repose of the aged warrior was crowned by a last vic- 
tory which saved the emperor and the capital. The 
barbarians, who annually visited the provinces of 
Europe, were less discouraged by some accidental de- 
feats, than they were excited by the double hope of 
In the thirty-second winter of 


Invasion of the 
Bulgarians, 
D. 559. 


Zabergan led the cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his 
standard was followed by a promiscuous multitude of 
Sclavonianas. The savage chief passed, without oppo- 
sition, the river and the mountain, spread his troops 
over Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced with no 
more than seven thousand horse to the Jong wall, 


| which should have defended the territory of Constan- 


tinople. But the works of man are impotent against 
the assaults of nature: a recent earthquake had shaken 
the foundations of the wall; and the forces of the em- 
pire were employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, 
Africa, and Persia. ‘The seven schools,” or companies 
of the guards or domestic troops, had been augmented 
to the number of five thousand five hundred men, 
whose ordinary station was in the peaceful cities of 
Asia. But the places of the brave Armenians were 
insensibly supplied by lazy citizens, who purchased 


The 
the civil state 
A. D. 554; is 
und to Anti 


Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which restores and regulates 
f Italy, consists of xxvii articles; it is dated August 15, 
addressed to Narses, V. J. Prwpositus Sacri Cubiculi, 
hus, Prefectus Pratorio Italie ; and has been preserved 
by Julian Antecessor, and in the Corpus Juris Civilis, after the novels 
and edicts of Justinian, Justin, and Tiberius. 
m A still greater number was consumed by famine in the southern 
provinces, without (+xres) the Ionian Gulf. Acorns were used in the 
place of bread. Procopius had seen a deserted orphan suckled by a 
she-goat. Seventeen passengers were lodged, murdered, and eaten, 
by two women, who were detected and slain by the eighteenth, &c. 
» Quinta regio Pi quondam uberrime multitudinis, ceclx 
millia Picentium in fidem P. R. venere. (Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 18.) 
In the time of Vespasian, this, ancient population was already di- 
minished. 
o Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. 


eni est; 


Procopius (Anecdot, c. 18.) 





computes that Africa lost five millions, that Italy was thrice as exten- 
sive, and that the depopulation was in a larger proportion. But hig 
reckoning is inflamed by passion, and clouded with uncertainty, 


p In the de 
(Anecdot, c. 24 
Agathias, (|. v 







ay of these military schools, the satire of Pr ~~ 
Aleman, p. 102, 103.) is confirmed and illustrated by 


p. 159.) who cannot be rejected as a hostile witness 
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an exemption from the duties of civil life, without| ‘Thrace; but they were inclined to peace by the failure 


being exposed to the dangers of military service. 
such soldiers, few could be tempted to sally from the 
gates; and none could be persuaded to remain in thi 
field, unless they wanted strength and speed to eseape 
from the Bulgarians. The report of the fugitives 
exaggerated the numbers and fierceness of an enemy, 
who had polluted holy virgins, and abandoned new- 


born infants to the dogs and vultures; a crowd of rus-| 


tics, imploring food and protection, increased the con- | 


sternation of the city, and the tents of Zabergan wer 
pitched at the distance of twenty miles, on the banks 
of a small river, which encircles Melanthias, and af- 
terwards falls into the Propontis." Justinian 
bled: and those who had only seen the emperor in his 
old age, were pleased to suppose, that he had Jost the 
alacrity and vigour of his youth. By his command, 
the vessels of gold and silver were removed from the 
churches in the neighbourhood, and even the suburbs, 
of Constantinople: the ramparts were lined with trem- 
bling spectators: the golden gate was crowded with 
useless generals and tribunes, and the senate shared 
the fatigues and the apprehensions of the populace. 
But the eyes of the prince and peopl 
were directed to a feeble ve teran, WA0 
was compelled by the public danger to 
resume the armour in which he had entered Carthage 
and defended Rome. The horses of the royal stables, 


Last victory of 
Belisarius. 


trem- | 


of private citizens, and even of the circus, were hastily | 


collected; the emulation of the old and young was 
roused by the name of Belisarius, and his first encamp- 
ment was in the presence ofa victorious enemy. His 
prudence, and the labour of the friendly peasants, 
secured, with a ditch and rampart, the repose of t 

night: innumerable fires, and clouds of dust, were art- 
fully contrived to magnify the opinion of his strength: 
his soldiers suddenly passed from despondency to pre- 


ne 


sumption; and, while ten thousand voices demanded 
the battle, Belisarius dissembled his knowledge, that 
in the hour of trial he must depend on the firmness of 
three hundred veterans. The next morning the Bulga- 

sut they heard 


rian cavalry advaneed to the charge. 


the shouts of multitudes, they beheld the arms and | 


discipline of the front; they were assaulted on the 
flanks by two ambuscades which rose from the woods ; 
their foremost warriors fell by the hand of the aged 
hero and his guards; and the swiftness of their evolu- 
tions was rendered useless by the close attack and 
rapid pursuit of the Romans. 
was their flight) 1 
horse ; but Constantinople was saved; and Zabergan, 
who felt the hand of a master, withdrew to a respect- 
ful distance. But his friends were numerous in the 
councils of the emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with 
reluctance the commands of envy and Justinian, which 


forbade him to achieve the deliverance of his country. 


On his return to the city, the people, still conscious 
of their danger, accompanied his triumph with acela- 
mations of joy and gratitade, which were imputed as a 
crime to the victorious general. 
the pa 


alter 


lace, the courtiers were silent, and the ¢ mperor, 
thankless embrace, dismissed him t 
mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was the 
impression of his glory on the minds.of men, that Jus- 
tinian, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, was 
encouraged to advance near forty miles from the capital, 
and to inspect in person the restoration of the long wall. 


a cold and 





The Bulgarians wasted the summer in the plains of 
q The distance from Constantinoy Melanthias, Villa Casariana 
(Ammian. Mar lin. xxx. 11.) is iously fixed at 102 or 1408 ia 
(Suidas, tom. ii. p. 522, 52 Agathias -p.l ) : i or 
miles, (Itineraria, p. 138. 230, 323. 332, and Wesseling’s Observati 
The first xii miles, as far as Rt im, were paved by Justinian, wh 
built a bridge over a morass or llet between a lake and the sea, 


(Procop., di Edif, 1. iv. c. § 


n. Mela, 1. ii. c.2 








r The Atyras. (Po iy p. 169, edit. Voss.) Atthe 
river’s mouth, a town or castle of the same name was fortified by Jus- 
tinian. (Pr I » Edif. l.iv.c.2- Itinerar. p. 570. and Wesseling.) 





In this action (so speedy | 
the Bulgarians lost only four hundred | 


But when he entered | 


Of | of their rash attempts on Greece and the Chersonesus 


A menace of killing their prisoners quickene 


ment of heavy ransoms ; and the departure 
| 


the pay- 
ol Zabergan 
was hastened by the report, that double prowed vessels 
were built on the Danube to intercept his passage, 
The danger was soon forgotten; and a vain question 
whether their sovere | 


1ad 


gn | shown more wisdom or 


weakness, amused the idleness of the city." 

About two years after the last victory pris digerace 
of Belisarius, the emperor returned from and _ Death, 
a Thracian journey of health, or business, A. D. 561. 


Justinian was afflicted by 
head; and his private entry c 
of his death. Before the 
bakers’ shops were plunde red of their bread, the houses 


or devotion. a pain tn his 
untenanced the rumour 
third hour of the day, the 
were shut, and every citizen, with hope or terror, pre- 
pared for the impending tumult. ‘The senat | 


rs them- 


selves, fearful and suspicious, were convened at the 
ninth hour; and the prefect received their commands 
to visit eve ry quarter of the city, and pr claim a gen- 
eral illumination for the recovery of the emperor's 
health. The ferment subsided; but every accident 
betrayed the impotence of the government, and the fae- 


pe ple ir 
to mutiny as often as their quarters were changed, or 
their pay was withheld: the frequent calamities 
fires and earthquakes afforded the opportunities of dis- 
order; the disputes of the blues and greens, of the 
orthodox and heretics, degenerated into bloody battles ; 
and, in the presence of the Persian ambassador, Jus- 
tinian blushed for himself an s subjects. ¢ 


tious temper of the the guards were disposed 


ad 


d for hi a- 


tr ie 


pricious pardon and arbi 
irksomeness and 
racy as formed 


deceived by the 


ary pun shment imbittered 
ntent of relion : 
the | 


iess 


disec a long 
palace; and, we 
of Marcellus and Sergius, the 


a conspr- 


W in u are 


names 


most virtuous and the most profligate of the courtiers 
were associated in the same dé signs. They had fixed 
the time of the execution; their rank gave them access 
to the royal banquet; and their black slaves wer 
stationed in the vestibule and porticoes, t an unce 
the death of the tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the 
capital. But the indiscretion of an accoinplice saved 
the poor remnant of the days of Justinian. The con- 


spirators were detected and seized, with daggers hidder 


under their garments : Marcellus died by his own hand, 
and Sergius was dragged from the sanctuary." Pressed 
by remorse, or tempted by the hopes of safety, he 
accused two officers of the household of Belisarius; 
and torture forced them to declare that they had acted 
according to the secret ins ctions of their patron.” 


tru 
Posterity will not hastily believe that a hero who, in 


the vigour of life, had disdained the fairest offers of 
ambition aud revenge, should stoop to the murder 
of his prince, whom he could not long expect to 
survive. His followers were impatient to fly; but 
flight must have been supported by rebellion, and he 
had lived enough for nature and for : 

glory. lBelisarius appeared before the > { 


council with less fear than indignation: 

after forty years’ service, the emperor had prejudged 
his guilt; and injustice was sanctified 
and authority of the patri irch. “The 
was graciously spared ; but his fort 


tered, and, from December to 


hy the presence 
life of Belisarius 


nes were seques- 


i 
July he was guarded asa 


s The Bulgarian war, a the last victory ire im pe 
fectly repres ed t x ma nofaA us, ¢ P 
154—174.) and the dry ¢ e# of The + ! 198.) 

t . They sca y be re Is ul i he A 
1ns, sornretimes Known Dy that name, wer er ust by Uf n 

is as guar ri ! they wer fi ! h cost 
f fema r ‘ ler } h. a scer il 
S n.in A t : in { < subon, in ¢ ' 

57.) 

wu The Ser s (Vandal. |. ii. c. 21, 22. An yand Marce|llus 
(Goth il . o2.) are il i by Pr pius Ss Pheophanes 
p. 197. 201, 

x Alemannus (p. 3.) quotes an old Byzantine MS iich has bees 


i Ban Juri. 


mrinead in tt 7 ‘ 
printed in the Imperium Orientak 


Cuap. LV. 


A.D. 564 prisoner in his own palace. 
July 19. his innocence was acknowledged: his 
freedom and honours were restored ; and death, which 
D5 might be hastened by resentment and 
March 13. crief, removed him from the world about 
eight months after his deliverance. 


garius can never die; but instead of the funeral, the 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


At length | body 


} 


monuments, the statues, so justly due to his memory, | 


[ only read, that his treasures, the spoils of the Goths 
and Vandals, were immediately confiscated by the em- 
Some decent pt rlion was reserve d, however, 
nd as Antonina had much 
to repent, she devoted the last remains of her life and 
fortune to the foundation of a convent. Such is the 
simple and genuine narrative of the fall of Belisarius and 
the ingratitude of Justinian.’ ‘That he was deprived 


of his eyes, and reduced by envy to beg his bread, 


per r. : 
for the use of his widow ¢ ¢ 
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vas awakened by the soul, and, to the astonish- 
ment of his chamberlain, Justinian walked or studied 
till the morning light. Such restless application pro- 
longed his time for the acquisition of knowledge* and 


| the despatch of business; and he might seriously de- 
Ihe name of Beli-| 


serve the reproach of confounding, by minute and pre- 
posterous diligence, the general order of his adminis- 
tration. ‘The emperor professed himself a musician and 
architect, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer and theolo- 
gian ; and if he failed in the enterprise of reconciling 
the christian sects, the review of the Roman jurispru- 


| dence ts a noble monument of his spirit and industry. 
| In the government of the empire, he was less wise or 


} : so: : | 
« Give a penny to Belisarius the general !” is a fiction 


which obtained credit, or rather, as a 
{ the vicissitudes of fortune.* 
nar. if the emperor could rejoice in the 
ian, death of Belisarius, he enjoyed the base 
satisfaction only eight months, the last 


of later times," 
strange exalmmpic 
Death and 
rof Just 


A. D. 565, 
Nov. 1. 


act 


less successful: the age was unfortunate; the people 
were oppressed and discontented ; Theodora abused her 
power; a succession of bad ministers disgraced his judg- 
ment; and Justinian was neither beloved in his life, nor 
regretted athisdeath. The love of fame was deeply im- 
planted in his breast, but he condescended to the poor 


| ambition of titles, honours, and contemporary praise ; 


period of a reign of thirty-eight, and a} 


life of eighty-three years. It would be difficult to 


trace the character of a prince who is not the most cons | 


spicuous object of his own times: hut the confessions 


of in received as the safest evidence of 
his virtues. The resemblance of Justinian to the bust of 
Domitian, is maliciously urged ;° with the acknowledg- 
ment, however, of a well-proportioned figure, a ruddy 
complexion, and a yuuntenance. The em- 
peror was easy of access, patient of hearing, courteous 
and affable in discourse, and a master of the angry pas- 
with 


enemy may be 


) 
pleasing c 


sions, which rage such destructive violence in 


breast of a despot. Procopius praises his temper 
to reproach him with calm and deliberate cruelty : but 
in the c 


person, a 


ine 
nspiracies which attacked his authority and 
candid judge will approve the justice, 

or admire the clemency, of Justini He excelled 
t hastity and temperance: but 


more 
in. 


in the private virtues of ¢ 


the impartial love of beauty would have been less | 
mischievous than his conjugal tenderness for Theodora; 
and his abstemious diet was regulated, not by the pru- 
dence of a | sopher, but the superstition of a monk. 
His repasts were short and frugal: on solemn fasts, 
he contented himself with water and vegetables; and 


euch was his strength, as well as fervour, that he fre- 





and while he laboured to fix the admiration, he forfeit- 
ed the esteem and affection, of the Romans. ‘The de- 
sign of the African and Italian wars was boldly con- 
ceived and executed: and his penetration discovered 
the talents of Belisarius in the eamp, and of Narses in 
the palace. But the name of the emperor is eclipsed 
by the names of his victorious generals ; and Belisarius 
still lives, to upbraid the envy and ingratitude of his 
sovereign. ‘The partial favour of mankind applauds 
the genius of a conqueror, who leads and directs his 
subjects in the exercise of arms. The characters of 
Philip the second und of Justinian are distinguished by 
the cold ambition which delights in war, and declines 
the dangers of the field. Yet a colossal statue of 
bronze represented the emperor on horseback, preparing 
to march against the Persians in the habit and armour 
of Achilles. In the great square before the church of 
St. Sophia, this monument was raised on a brass column 
and a stone pedestal of seven steps ; and the pillar of 
Theodosius, which weiched seven thousand four hun- 
dred pounds of silver, was removed from the same 
place by the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future 
princes were more just or indulgent to Ais memory ; 
the elder Andronicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, repaired and beautified his equestrian statue : 
since the fall of the empire, it has been melted into 
cannon by the victorious Turks. 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the 
earthquakes, and the plague, which astonished or afflic- 


| ted the age of Justinian. 





| sixtes 


f Domitian had reached the sixth cen-| sun (Vandal. |. ii. c. 14.) is applied by Theophanes ¢p. 158.) t 


juently passed two days, and as many nights, without 

tasting any food. The measure of his sleep was not 

less rigorous: after the repose of a single hour, the 
O 1ce and restoration of Belisarius, the genuine original 

r lin the fragment of John Malala, (tom. ii. p. 23 

243.) a ract Ct f Th hanes, (p. 194-2.) Cedre 

nus (( 3 ) and Zonaras (1 1. xiv. p. 69.) seem 

\ s ‘ ~ truth and the rowing falsehood. 

x Th { fa av be ved fr a miscellaneous 
k of tt W f Chiliads of John Tzetzes, a monk. 
ud calee I phront. Colon. A rog. 1614. in. Corp 

I ¢ { : H la 5 vine ss and dbeggary t Be iisarius a 

f political verses. (Chiliad. iii. No. 58, 389—384s. in Corp. | 

Poet. Grawc. t ii. p. S11, | 

Enwous fuAsvos xesree 6850 ‘w | 
" » Sore re coutuAate 
oO sioEures, aworvoac oie ‘ 

This moral or r : le was imported into [taly with the lan- 
age an scripts of Greece ; repeated before the end of the fif 
enth ¢ tury by Crinitus, Pontanus, and Volaterranus; attacked by 

Alciat, for the honour of the law; and defended by Baronius, (A. D. | 

161. No. 2. &c.) for the honour of the church. Yet Tzetzes himself 
i rea the hronicles, that Belisarius did not lose his sight, 

and at e ed his fa ul fortunes, } 
a Th a the a Bor at Rome, in a sitting posture, | 

‘ which ie vulgarly given to Belisarivs, may be 

aS ‘ with t ity to Augustus in the act of propitiating 

N \ kee in. Hist. de Ant, tom. iii. p. 266.) Ex nocturne | 

Visu ¢ . innis er iudicabat a populo, cava 

manum asses porrig bus praebens. (Sueton, in August. c. 9). with | 

’ ‘ ) | 
I rubor of D in is stigmatized, quaintly enough, by th 
pen of Tacitus; (in V \ l. c. 45.) and has been likewise noti ed | 
younger Pliny (Pa yr. c. 48.) and Suetonius, (in Domitian, | 
l 1 Casa 1ad i » Prov ypius (Anecdot, c. 8.) foolishly | 
believes that or ae bust 

tur 

Vou. I—kK 


; seen a 


ets, 
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dv 


I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in Com 
the month of September, a comet* was 4- D.531 
luring twenty days in the western quarter of the 
heavens, and which shot its raysinto the north. Eight 


| years afterwards, while the sun was in Capricorn, 
| another appeared to follow in the Sagittary: the size 
| was gradually ine 


g; the head was in the east, 
the tail in the west, and it remained visible about forty 
days. The nations, who gazed with astonishment, 
expected wars and calamities from their baleful infin- 
ence; and these expectations were abundantly fulfilled. 
The astronomers dissembled their ignorance of the 
nature of these blazing stars, which they affected to 
represent as the floating meteors of the air; and few 
among them embraced the simple notion of Seneca and 
the Chaldeans, that they are only planets of a longer 


reasing ; 


studies and science 
. 8. 13.) still re 

i. Proem. c. 7.) 
mannus, and read the 


The 
n, (Anecdot 
31. de Bdific. | 
ndex of Als 
135—142.) 

i See in the C. P. Ch 
f original testimonies 
nth ury. 
first comet is mentioned by John Malala (tom. ii. 
Theophanes ; (p. 154.) the second by Proc 
Yet I strongly suspect their identity. 


ustinian are attested by the confes- 
than by the praises (Gothic. 1. iii. 
if Prox us. ( pious 


ife of Justinian by Ludewig, (p. 


sio 


msult the c 


stiana of Ducange, (1 24. No.1.) achain 
ym Procopius in the sixth, to Gyllius in th 


ir ine 
, cen 

e The 
219.) and 


ii. c. 4.) 


p. 190. 
/pius. (Persic. | 
The paleness of the 
>a dit 


ferent year. 
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74 THE 
period, and more eceentrie motion.‘ 
have justified th conjectures and predictions of the 
Roman sage; the telescope has opened new worlds 
to the eyes of astronomers ;8 and, in the narrow space of 
history and fable, one and the s 
found to have revisited the earth in seven equal revolu- 
tions of five hundred and seventy-five years. The first,” 
W hie h asce nds 
seven hundred and sixty-seven years, is coeval with 
Ogyges the father of Grecian antiquity. And this 

appearance explains the tradition whieh Varro has 
preserved, that under his reign, the planet Venus 
changed her colour, size, figure, and course ; a prodigy 
without example either in past or succeeding ages.' 
The second visit, in the year eleven hundred and ninety- 
three, is darkly implied in the fable of Eleetra the 
nth of the Plei ie who have been reduced to six 
the time of Trojan war. That nymph, thé 
wife of Dardanus, was unable to support the ruin of 
her country : abandoned the dances of her sister 
orbs, fled trom the zodiae to the north pole, and ob- 
tained, from her dishevelled locks, the name of the 
comet. ‘The third period — in the year six hun- 
dred and eighteen, a date that exactly agrees with the 
tremendous comet of the Sibyl, and pe rhaps of Pliny, 


seve 


since 


the 


she 


which arose in the west two generations before the 
reign of Cyrus. The fourth apparition, forty-four | 
years before the birth of Christ, is of all others the 
most + spl endid and important. After the death of C 

sar, a long-haired star was conspicuous to Rome and 
aie nations, during the games which wer exhibited 
by y r Octavian, in honour of Venus and his uncle. 
The vulgar Opinion, that it conve yed to heaven the 
divine s Ll of th dictator, was cherished and conse- 
crated by the piety of a statesman: while his secret 
superstition referred the comet to the glory of his own 
times.*§ The /fih visit has been already ascribed 
the fifth year of Justinian, which coincides with the 


And 


is in the precedit g 


| thirty-first of the christian 


tice, that in this, 


#@Tra. 


ywed, though 





inst net was foll ch at a longe: 
int il, bya k leness of the sun. The 
siath return, | ' n hundred and six, is re- 
corded by the chronicles of Europe and China; and 
in the first fervour of the crusades, the christians and 


surmise, with equal reason, 





that it portended the destruction of the infidels. The 
seventh phenomenon, of one thousand six hundred and 
eighty, was presented to the eyes of an enlightened 
y Phe phy of Bayle dispelled a prejudice 
which Milton’s muse had so recently adorned, that 
the ¢ ne "i 1 its horrid air sl ikes pestilence ind 
war.”” I 1 in the heavens was observed with 
S : x of Natural Ques s displays th eory 
r Yet W i 
f r tt & hu { i 
ries, 
ly New i iH \ I aw my} 
i Fre LE 3 
VW vi ry Wh ha l, for 
f N f 2 r fore Chr n 
’ } . 
4 | } Mi 4 edesT ions 
x 7 8 \ i f lé 
} - y 
I ha i ‘ f Ory » ery \ 
( A de Ci Dei, xxi. 8.) w Castor, D : 
Na s, and Adras f Cyzicus—nobibes ma Th w 
§ ¢ ur r ved by theG nh i ists a ‘ 
I 8 <sofS rses 
k | y Nat. ii. 23.) ‘ ra ‘ . ‘ 
A { \ t his ngenious r 3 
{ a S41 r five |S 
fr 14 ar fore tt we im wre [a 
) i i f i r. (pus 
2 l 
his | the of Dece r, 1680. Bayle 
s Pen ss la Comete in January 1681. (0 res, t 
) ed to argue that a supernatural comet would bave 
m ‘ ~ r idolatry. Ber his Lloge, in 
Fontencll p. 99.) was forced to allow that the tail bor 
not th ead, was as f the ) wrath of God. 
m Pa ‘ i l din the year 1667; and the fa 
lines, (1. ii. 708, & whi + startled the licenser, may allude to the 
recent ¢ £16 served Cassini at Rome int! resence of 





DECLINE 


Time and science | 


same comet is already 


beyond the christian era one thousand | 





AND FALL Crap. 


Iv. 


exquisite skill by Flamstead 


mathematical science of Bernoulli, 


and Cassini; and the 


Newton, and Hal- 


ley, investigated the laws of its revolutions. At the 
eighth period, in the year two thousand two hundred 


and fifty-five , their calculations may perhaps be veri. 
fied by the astronomers of some future eap ital in the 
Siberian or American wilderness. 

II. The near approach of a comet may 


injure or destroy the globe which we Earthquakes 

inhabit; but the changes on its surface have been 
hitherto produced by the action of volcanoes and 
earthquakes." The nature of the soil may indicate 
the countries most exposed to these formidable con- 
cussions, since they are caused by subterraneous fires, 


and such fires are kindled by the union and fermenta- 


tion of iron and sulphur. But their times and effects 
appear to lie beyond the reach of human curiosity, and 
the philosopher will discreetly abstain from the pre- 
diction of earthquakes, till he has counted the drops 
of water that silently filtrate on the inflammable mine 
ral, and measured the caverns which increase by re- 


sistance the exp! n of the imprisoned air. Without 


assigning the cause, history will distinguish the periods 
in which these calamitous events have been rare or 
frequent, and will observe, that this fever of the earth 
rave 1 with uncommon violence during the relon of 
Justinian. Each year is marked by the repetition of 
4 tee rer s, of such duration, that Constantinople has 
heen shaken above forty d iVS; of such extent, that 


the shock has been communicated to the whole surface 
1f the globe, or at least of the Roman empire. An 
impulsive or vibratory motion was felt: enormous 
chasms were opened, huge and heavy bodies were 
discharged into the adr, the ea alternately advanced 
ind retreat beyond its ordinary bounds, and a moun- 
tain was torn from Libanus,? and cast into the waves, 
where it proteeted, a3 a mole, the new harbour of Bo- 
trys%in Pheniem. The stroke that agitates an ant- 
hill, may crush the insect-myriads in the dust; vet 
truth must extort a confession, that man h industri- 


The institu- 
nation within the 
e wish of Caligul 


laboured for his own destructi 


tion of create 


jimits ofa 


ities, whieh inelude a 


wall, almost realizes th 


that the Roman people had but one neck. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons are said A. D. 526 
to have perished in the earthquake of May 2. 


Antioch, whose domestic multitudes were swelled by 





the conflux of strangers to the festival of the Ascension. 
The loss of Berytus’ was of smaller ac- AD. 551 
count, but of much greater value. That Jul 
city, on the coast of Phe nieia, was ! trated by the 
study of the civil law, which ope the surest road 
wea and dignity: the sc} ls of Berytus were 
filled with the rising sptrits of the age, and many a 
youth was lost in the earthquake, -whe might have 
lived to be the seourge or the quardian of his country. 
In th lisasters, the architect becomes the enemy of 
( stina. ¢ tenelle, in } Ele t ) Had 
( ‘ y r fe 
} 4 { } 1 p. 52 
Si Hist. N ‘ p ito.) 
\ B cl H N Tre 
’ 7 oF » wv ( Ess Isl 
nw.) 
I juakes Roman wor ither nof Jus 
an. acri | i by Pr s, (Gotl v 2. 
\ { In.) A 2, 33 Ss 14 152.) John 
Ml la. cf 1. lor 176,49 183. 193. 22 229. 23) 
2 Pheo; I sd. 191 —1 
: t} ‘ ir cap yeen s and 
B ar e Greeks { r 
- s s cl ‘ I | 11. P 
._M i 12. 5 Isaac Voss. Observat. Maun l, 
‘ . i. P ” sD 8 p ”.) 
iB s was four ! (ant t Christ. 9 903) by Ithobal, king 
f Ty larsham, Canon Chron. p. 3 S Its poor representa- 
i 1 {Pr t ne sii Ww destitute 1 1 hard 
Che un sity, 8 I ir, and rum of Berytus, are celebrated by 
Hein us ( b—356.) as an essential part of the history of the 
Ror 1 law It was erth iin = a fifth year of Jus 
inia A.D lL, July 9. (Theopha I 2.) but Agathias (1. ii. 
| l .) suspends earthquake ti he as achieved the Italian 
war 





Cap. IV. 


mankind. The hut ofa savage, or the tent of an Arab, | 
may be thrown down without Injury to the inhabitant; 
and the Peruvians had reason to deride the folly of 
their Spanish conquerors, who with so much cost aml 
labour erected their own sepulchres, The rich mar- 
bles of a patrician are dashed on his own head: 





a 
whole people is buried under the ruins of public and | 
private edifices, and the conflagration is kindled and | 
propagated by the innumerable fires which are neces | 
sary for the subsistence and manufactures of a great | 
city. Instead of the mutual sympathy which might] 
comfort and assist the distressed, they dreadfully ex-| 
perience the vices and passions which are released | 
from the fear of punishment: the tottering houses are 
pillaged by intrepid avarice; revenge ¢ mbraces the | 
moment, and selects the victiin; and the earth often 
assussin, or the ravisher, in the consum- 
Superstition involves the pre- 


nvisible terrors; and if the image | 


swallows the 
mation of their crimes. 
danger with 


sent 
of death may sometimes be subservient to the virtue 
cr repentance of individuals, an affrighted people is 
more forcibly moved to expect the end of the world, or 
to deprecate with servile homage the wrath of an aven- 
ging Deity. 


(if. 


Plague—its ori Aithiopia and Egypt ve ber n 
gin and nature, stiomatized in every age, as the original 
A.D.572 s In} 


source and seminary of the plague. 
a damp, hot, stagnating air, this African fever i 
d from the putrefaction of animal subst 
especially from the ol 
structive to mankind in their death than in their lives. 
» fatal d the earth to the 
time of ind his successors,‘ first appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, between the Ser- 
bonian bog and the east | of the Nile. From 
racing as it werea louble patt ait spread to the 
east, over Syria, Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated 


$s rvene- 


rate inces, and 


swarins custs, not less de- 


disease which dep pulate 





Justinian 


rn channe 


to the west, along the coast of Africa, and over the conti- 
nentof Europe. Inthe spring of the second year, Con- 
stantinop| ° durir g three or four months, was visited 
by the pestilence ; and Procopius, who observed its 
progress and symptoms with the eyes « f a physician," | 
has emulated the skill and diligence of Thucvdides in| 
the description of the plague of Athens.* The infec- 


tion was sometimes announced by the visions of a dis- 
tempered fancy, and the victim despaired as soon as he 
had heard the menace and felt the stroke of an invisi- 
ble r, in their beds, in 
the streets, in their usual occupation, were surprised 
by aslight fever; so slight, indeed, that neither the 
pulse nor the colour of the patient gave any signs of 
the approac hing dancer. The s me, the next, or the 
succeeding day, it red by the swelling of the 
glands, particularly those of the groin, of the arin-pits, 
and under the ear; and when these buboes or tumours 

opened, they were found to contain a coal, or 
black substance, of the size of a lentil. If they came 


: \ 
spectre. But the greater numbe 


is de cl 


WwW 


were 


to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient was 
saved by this kind and natural diseharge of the mor- 
bid humour. But if they continued hard and dry, a 
mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth day was 








commonly the term of his life. ‘The fever was often | 
| 
s Il have read i Jea r Mead 5 rt t ] 1 reatise con 
r r Pestilen I riders, t h ¢ 1, London, 1722 
t Th rreat pla ‘ h raged in St and e tol ving years, 
(Pagi, ¢ a, lo ] must i I (Versic. | 
c. 22, ZB.) A hias l 154.) Eva ~ i 29.) Paul 
D ( 4. C. 4. ff 777.) Greg {J 8, (Lom, il. 1. iv. ¢ 
p. 205.) who styles it J I ree Chronicles of Victor 
I 3, | in ‘'T Temp ) of Mareellinus, (p. 54.) 
hanes, (p. 153,) 
| (Hist. Medicin. in O; p, 416—420. Lond. 1733.) is 
jat Pr s must have studied physic, from his knowledge 
he t il wor Yet yany words that are now scien- 





ir in the Greek idiom | 
i 17—St p. 127—133. edit. Duker, and the 
1¢ sa plague by Lucretius. (1. vi. 1136—1284. 
iLer foran rate commentary on this part 
1600 pages, (Venet. 1603, apud Juntas,) which 
Mark’s } ry, by Fabius Paulliaus Utinens 5, | 
pher 
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accompanied with lethargy or delirium; the bodies of 
the sick were covered with black pustules or carbun- 
cles, the symptoms of immediate death; and in the 
constitutions ton feeble to produce an eruption, the 
vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification of 
the bowels. ‘To pregnant women the plague was 
generally mortal: yet one infant was drawn alive from 
his dead mother, and three mothers survived the loss 
of their infected fetus. Youth was the most perilous 
season; and the female sex was less susceptible than 
the male: but every rank and profession was attacked 
with indiscriminate rage, and many of those who 
escaped were deprived of the use of their speech, 
without being secure from a return of the disorder.’ 
The physicians of Constantinople were zealous and 
skilful: but their art was baffled by the various symp- 
toms and pertinacious vehemence of the disease : the 
same remedies were productive of contrary effects, and 
the event capriciously disappointed their prognosties 
The order of funerals, and the 
sulchres, were confounded ; those who were 
left without friends or servants, lay unburied in the 
strects, or in their desolate houses; and a magistrate 
was authorized to collect the promiscuous heaps of 
dead bodies, to transport them by land or water, and 
to inter them in deep pits beyond the precincts of the 
city. Their own danger, and the prospect of public 
distress, awakened some remorse in the minds of the 
vicious of mankind; the confidence of health 
again revived their passions and habits; but 
phy must disdain the observation of Procopius, that 


right of se} 


most 


hiloso- 





the lives of such men were guarded by the peculiar 
favour of fortune or providence. He forgot, or perhaps 
hve secretly recollected, that the plague had touched 
the person of Justinian himself; but the abstemious 
diet of the emperor may suggest, as in the case of 
Socrates, a more rational and honourable cause for his 
recovery." During his sickness, the public consterna- 
tion was expressed in the habits of the citizens; and 
their idleness and despondence occasioned a general 


| searcity in the capital of the east. 


Contagion is the inseparable symptom f 
of the plague: which by mutual respira- 
tion, is transfused from the infected per- A. 


xtent and du- 
ration, 


D. 542—594. 


| sons to the lunge and stomach of those who approach 


them. While philosophers believe and tremble, it is 
singular, that the existence of a real danger should 
have been denied by a people most prone to vain 
and immaginary terrors.* Yet the fellow-citizens of 


Procopius were satisfied, by some short and partial 


| experience, that the infection could not be gained by 


the closest conversation ;° and this persuasion might 


support the assiduity of friends or physicians in the 
care of the sick, whom inhuman prudence would have 
condemned to solitude and despair. But the fatal 
security, like the predestination of the Turks, must 
have aided the progress of the contagion; and those 
salutary precautions to which Europe is indebted for 
her safety, were unknown to the government of Justi- 
nian. No restraints were imposed on the free and fre- 


y Thucydide 51.) affirms, that the infection could 


n; but Evagrius, who had family experience of the plague, ob- 
serves, that some persons, who had escaped the first, sunk under the 


8 ( 


t é 
ak 


second attack ; and this repetition is confirmed b7 Fabius Paullinus, 
(p. 588.) 1 observe, that on this head physicians are divided; and the 
nature and operation of the disease may not always be similar, 


z It was thus that Socrates had been saved by his temperance, in 
the plague of Athens. (Aul. Gellius, Noct. Attic. ii.1.) Dr. Mead ac- 
counts for the peculiar salubrity of religious houses, by the two advan- 
tages of seclusion and abstinence, (p. 18, 19.) 

1 Mead proves that the plague was contagious, from Thu 
Lucretius, Aristotle, Galen, and common experience, (p. 10 
he refutes (Preface, p. ii.—xiii.) the contrary opinion of the French 
physicians who visited Marseilles in the year 1720. Yet these were 
the recent and enlightened spectators of a plague, which, in a few 
months, swept away 50,000 inhabitants ¢sur la Peste de Marseille, 
Paris, 1786) of a city that, in the present hour of prosperity and trade, 
contains no more than 90,000 souls. (Necker, sur les Finances, tom. i. 
». 231.) 

b The strong 
are overthr 


ydides, 
20.) and 


I ‘ 
assertions of Procoy ius yap are rf 
wn Dy the subsequent experienc 1 
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quent intercourse of the Roman provinces: from Per- 
sia to France, the mingle d and infected 
by wars and emi tial odour 
which lurks f tion, was imported, 
by the abuse of trade, into the most distant 
The mode of its propagation is explained by the re- 
mark of Procopius himself, that it always spread from 
the s¢ vast to the inland country; the most 
tered islands and moun 


tains were successively visited ; 
the places which had eseaped the fury of its first pas- 


nations were 
rations; and the pestilen 


e of co 


r years inaba 


regions, 


seques- 





sage, were alone exposed to the contagion of the ensu- 
ing year. The winds might diffuse that subtle venom 
but unless the atmosphere be previously disposed for 


lague would soon expire in the cold 
ites of the earth. Such was the 
of the air, that the pestilenc« 
h in the fifteenth year of Justinian was 
or alleviated by any difference of the 


ils receptl yn, the | 
or temperate 


c 


universal rruption 
which burst fort 


not che cke d 








seasons. In time, its first malignity was abated and 
disperst 1; the disease alternately langui d and re- 
ived; but it was not till the end of a calamitous pe- 
riod of fifty-tw years, that mankind recovered their 
health, or the air resumed its pure and salubrious 
q ality. No facts have been pre served to sustain I 
ount, or even a conjecture, of the numbers that 


perished in this extraordinary mortality. 
that d 


sand persons « 


I only find, 
it les oth | 


nstantinople 5 


nths, five, and 


day at © 


uring three m 


ied each that 





many cities of the east were left vacant, and that in 
several districts of Italy the harvest and the vintage 
withered on the ground The triple scourge of war, | 
pestilence, and famine, iflicted the subjects of Justi- 


nian, and his disgraced by a 


reign vi jle decrease 
of the human specit which has never been ©} ured 
7 : ; 
in some of the tatrest countries of the ¢ be, 
—>-— 
. TL > 
CHAPTER V. 

I ] 1 of R yman ué sprud 1ce.— 77; laws f the kines.— 
The twe lve tribes of the decemvirs.—The laws i the 
people. —Th decrees of the se nate— The edicts of the 
magistrates and emperors.—Authority of the civilians, 


— Code, Pande 
—I. Right of per 


, Vovels, and I 
sons.—II. Richls 


f Justinian 


IL. 


wlitutes 


thin 





Privat enypuri and actio —IlV. Crimes and punish 
ments. 
The civil or Ro- Tue vain titles of the victories of 
man law. Justinian are crumbled into dust: but 
the name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair and 
everlasting m¢ nent. Under his reign, and by his 


the im- 
Panpects, and the 
INSTITUTES :* public reason of the Romans has 
been silently or studiously transfused into the domes- 
tic institutions of Europe,’ and the laws of Justinian 


eare, tl rude nce was dige sted in 
] 
mortal 


1 Civil Jur 


works of the Copr, the 


the 














ec After some figures of rhetoric, the sands of the sea, &c, Procopius 
CAnecdot. « empts a more definite account: that wmverata¢ av- | 
etm uvesxs had been exterminated under the reign of the perial 
demon The expression is obscure in grammar and arithmet and 
a literal interpr would prod several millions of millions 
Alemannus (p, 80.) and Cousin (tom iii. p. 178.) translate 
sage, “two huridred 1 ions ;”? but I am ignorant of their 1 
we drop the , the remair T Mvoin mveinc, aT 
myriads, would furnish one hi d millions, a number sr 
inadmissible, 

a The ilians of the darker ages have established an absurd and 
incomprehensible le of quotation, which is supported by authorit 
and cust In their references to the Code, the Pandects, and t 
Institutes, they mention the number, not of the deok, t ly of tt 
law ; and nten emse h reciting the first words of the title 
to which it longs; and se titles there are more than a thousand, 
Ludewig (Vit. Justiniani, p, 2 wishes to shake off this pedantic 
yoke; and I have dared to adopt the simple and rational method of 
numbering the c, the tit and the law, 





b Germany ary, Poland,and Scotland, have received 


them as common my; in France, Italy, &c, they possess a 
direct or indirect influence; and they were respected in England, 
from Stephen to Edward I. our national Justinian. (Duck, de Usii et 
Auctoritate Juris ( ~ 15, Heineccius, Hist. Juris Ger 


l.iic.1.8 


manici, 1. N the legal historians of each country.) 


DECLINE 


AND FALL ( 





HAP. V, 
still command the respe e of independent 
nations. Wise or fortur rin who connect 
his own reputation with the honour ( terest of a 
perpet il order of men. The defences i their f der 
is the firat cause, which every age has exercised the 
zeal and industry of the civilians. ‘They | sly con 
memorate his virtues; dissemble or deny his failings; 
and fiercely chastise the guilt or folly of the rebels, 
who presume to sully the n esty of the fF pie The 
idolatry of love has p ked, as it usually happens, 
the neour of opposition; the ch eter of Justinian 
has been exposed to the | | vehemence of flattery 
and invective, and the ce { a sect (the Anii- 
Tvribonians) has refused all praise and merit to the 
prince, his ministers, and his laws.‘ Attached to no 


vandour of his- 


party, interested only for 


tory, and directed by t nost temperate and skilful 
guide 3s." | enter with st diffids e on th bye ot 
civil law, which has exhausted so y learned lives, 
and Clot ied the wall ot such S| bot ries In 
i single, if | yle in a t l | trace 
ine R man rude el I I ] { 1” 
ippreciate the y oft that e1 ; r, a f lo 
' emplate the principl I ate ntah} int 
to the peace happine f society I") iws ofa 
| nation form the most instructive: portion of its history ; 
and, alth rh I have devoted my lf t e the an 
nals ol a decii ng mor! y. | t ( the C- 
casion to Drealhe the pure and Inv it Uv f i the 
j y 

| republic. 

The prim \ gover! ent f R 

W comp ed, | 8 iti ; 
of an ¢ ive } » a ceil ot es, l are | 
issemDi\ I the people W f lon we 
fil Sie { the el ; I “ 
proposed tl Ws, \ ey 

id finally dad or t tf votes 
in th i I shes city homulus, 
Numa, Servi I ce d the 
mM t t s| , 1 ¢ t | i> 
peculiar part in the three-fold di f Jurispru- 
dence.* The iiWs [fm i t Lhe € Cali i cl | 
dren, and the authority of parents, which may seem 
| to draw their origin from na/u itsell, are ascribed to 


the untutored wisdom of w ol na- 


tions and of religious worship, which Numa intro- 
duced, was derived from his nocturnal ¢ erse with 
1 ‘ A rm e+ei} ' ’ 

the nymph E ge la. Ihe civil law is attributed to the 


nee of Servius: he b lanced 








tunes of the seven classes of citiz ; and gua d, 

Dy hity new regulat ons, Ut f ie ictS 

ind the punishment of crimes. The state, which he 

had inclined towards j \y, Wa ( ed by 

the last l'arquin into > U poltlsin ; W hie 
Francis H man, a learned and tt 

‘ ¥, wished to 1 fy Cujacius, j ( han 
H ital His At I I 

to procure) was publis! Frenc} 1h 1} \ r 

pagated in Germany. (Hei ius, Op] 5 171 

183.) 

, At } lof thes les I shall res +f . aan walneal 
and pers Heit i Gerina “ ut Halle 

year 1741. (S ! } Ger 

i i lf H ! 
in ¢ t vol es in4 Geneva, | I W [ 
have separately useda 1. His ( I 
Bata 174 LS ta j . 

n illustra l | Fle 
nta Juris Civilis se ‘tin O Ins I 1. Bat 
1751, in 1. El Bd. ¢ ( | 

ra 1772 ‘ 2 

e Our 1 text f ent de Or j P | 
ii,) of I us. aR ila n'< | \ 3 
(Hei t 1. Byil t ] » It} 

Da y a y T I h 
(O; 279 +.) 

t The one } tor f kines of R ainda n 
the first {I y 1 [ | 4 
8s » Cd. eg ) 119—130, 1. iv. p, 1 es 
betrays the characte fa rhetorician i Greek 

gl a thre 1 ‘ i hela } R an 
kings Jus Lipsins ; (O ( 
(Origines Juris ( 8, p, 28, edit. I | iis 
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the kingly office was abolished, the patricians en-) arts of their mother-country. Cume and Rhegium, 
grossed the benefits of freedom. The royal laws be-| Crotona and Tarentum, Agrigentum and Syracuse, 
came odious or obsolete; the mysterious deposit was’ were in the rank of the most flourishing cities. The 
silently preserved by the priests and nobles; and at disciples of Pythagoras applied philosophy to the use 
the end of sixty years, the citizens of Rome still com- of government; the unwritten laws of Charondas ac- 
plained that they were ruled by the arbitrary sentence cepted the aid of poetry and music,’ and Zaleucus 
of the magistrates. Yet the positive institutions of | framed the republic of the Locrians, which stood with- 
the kings had blended themselves with the public and out alteration above two hundred years." From a simi- 
private manners of the city; some fragments of that | lar motive of national pride, both Livy and Dionysius 
venerable jurisprudence® were compiled by the dili-| are willing to believe, that the deputies of Rome visited 
gence of antiquarians,' and above twenty texts still| Athens under the wise and splendid administration of 
speak the rudeness of the Pelasgic idiom of the! Pericles; and the laws of Solon were transfused into 
Latins." the twelve tables. If such an embassy had indeed 
The twel I shall not repeat the well-known story | been received from the barbarians of Hesperia, the 
tables of the of the Decemvirs,' who sullied by their; Roman name would have been familiar to the Greeks 
mvil actions the honour of inscribing on brass, | before the reign of Alexander;* and the faintest evi- 

or wood, or ivory, the TWeLve TaBLes of the Roman dence would have been explored and celebrated by the 
laws." ‘They were dictated by the rigid and jealous | curiosity of succeeding times. But the Athenian mo- 
spirit of an aristocracy, which had yie lded with reluc-' numents are silent: nor will it seem credible that the 
tance to the just demands of the people. gut the | patricians should undertake a long and perilous navi- 
substance of the twelve tables was adapted to the state | gation to copy the purest model of a democracy. In 
f the city; and the Romans had emerged from bar-| the comparison of the tables of Solon with those of 





barism, since they were capable of studying and em-| the decemvirs, some casual resemblance may be found: 
bracing the institutions of their more enlightened! some rules which nature and reason have revealed to 
neighbours. A wise ipl esian was driven by envy every society; some proofs uf a common descent from 


from his native country: before he could reach the| Egypt or Phenicia.! But in all the great lines of 
shores of Latium, he had observed the various forms} public and private jurisprudence, the legislators of 
of human nature and civil society; he imparted his, Rome and Athens appear to be strangers or adverse to 


knowledge to the legislatures of Rome, and a statue’! each other. 


ol 
rr 
t 


was erected in the forum to the perpetual memory of Whatever might be the origin or the Their character 
Hermodorus. ‘The names and divisions of the cop-| merit of the twelve tables," they obtained »d influen 
per money, the sole coin of e infant state, were of | among the Romans that blind and partial reverence 
Dorian origin: the harvests of Can panta and Sicily | which the lawyers of every country delight to bestow 
relieved the wants of a people whose agriculture was on their municipal institutions. The study is reecom- 
interrupted by war and faction; and since the) mended by Cicero? as equally pleasant and instructive. 
t e was establishe he de pi ties who sailed from | ** They amuse the mind by remembrance of old words 
the Tiber, might return from t me harbours witha and the portrait of ancient manners; they inculcate 
more precious cargo of political wisdom. The colo-| the soundest principles of government and morals; 


nies of Great Greece had transported and improved the | and | am not afraid to affirm, that the brief « omposi- 
tion of the decemvirs surpasses in genuine value the 


libraries of Grecian philosophy. How admirable,” 
i ; 7 ) . t Pat num, T 





















‘ ae hat before og S2¥8 Tully, with honest or affected prejudice, ‘is the 
fier the Regif Pande The best judicial crities,| wisdom of our ancesturs! We alone are the masters 
= ' : ' ; : 
» rsnoe! 7 s, (Hist. J.C. R-| of civil prudence, and our superiority is the more con- 
"Por ivert to the ' und | Spicuous, if we deign to cast our eyes on the rude and 
such a f anes f tl $bits ute city, almost ridiculous jurisprudence of Draco, of Sclon, 
Stuer t ( I jus ? { la Ss, wh * 
N I H p. 171.) lef van — —— — e — 
Jus P f } {G jus Fla s(Pan q This cir stance would alone prove the antiquity of CLarondas, 
fect. |. L. leg. 144.) was ta ‘ , but a riginal | the legislator of Rhegium and Catana, who, by a strange error of Dio- 
k f Caesar. (( 1, de Die Natali, 1. ili, | dorus Si s, (tom. i. 1. xii, p, 485—492.) is celebrated long afterwards 
| l I. 157.) as the author of the policy of Th 
\ { 1 { i { at r { inal 37 ule r Za A s. wi Sse eX slel ‘ aS 1 ras! V tta ked, fF ad t e mit rit 
f Terass 22 ee | glory of converting a band of o AW e Locrians) into the most 
j ] t f virtuous and orderly of the Greek rey cs. (See two Memoires of the 
« 14h | iss wer be Ba i St. Croix, sir la L s le la Grande Grece ; Mem. de 
( se, f ier in, | VA é, tom. xii. p. 276333.) But the laws of Zaleucus and Cha- 
P s ig h impos 1 n D bwus, are the spurious 
H at strict of I esdh. t Se my n of a Pytha 3 fraud has been detected 
yt ; sad iv be ex 1ined of a Crestona | by the critical sagacity of B ley, 7 
I (N 2 261.) The sava ialect| ‘s I seize the opportunity of tracing the progress of this national in 
} i f divina- | tercourse: 1. Herodotus and Thucydides, (A. U. C. 330—350.) appear 
t f J . the same ag orant of the name and existence of Rome. (Joseph. contra Apion, 
und chara S urmen, which, i ne of Horace, | t l. i. c. 12. p. 444. edit. Havercamp.) 2. Theopompus, (A. U.C. 
n The R in idiom, by 1 infusion of Dor 1. iii. 9.) ntions the invas t ls, which is noticed 
at 1 Greek, wa radua r ! into the style of the xii | in looser terms by Heraclides Ponti 1 Cammiflo, p. 292, 
ta tt LD t i , of Terence, and of Cicero, | edit. H, Stephan.) 3, The real or fa of the Romans to 
« ty S Maffei, Istoria D utica, | Alexander, (A. U. C, 430.) is attest is, (Plin. iii. 9.) by 
M1238. | tom. iii. 1o— 41, 174—205. 1 xiv, p. | Aristus and Asclepiades, (Arrian, Ll. vii. p. 2 5.) and by Memnon 
l—52 f Heraclea, (apud Photium, cod. cexxiv. p. 725.) though tacitly de- 
( l ‘ . 31—59.) w D s Halicarnassensis, | nied by Livy. 4. Theophrastus (A. U. C. 440.) primus externorum 
( { 1.) { t g iliqua de R anis diligentius scripsit. (Plin. iii. 9.) 5. Ly hron 
Ww prolix the Greek! Yet! S rably ithe | (A. U, C, 450-——500,) scattered the first seed of a Trojan colony and 
s, of position the fable of the AEneid: (Cassandra, 1226—1280.) 
H s (Hist. J. K No. 26.) main Tne nas Savseons txnwres Kas povagyin 
ta t ithe te f Pom \2Sov 
k we é f s iss i eas. | A | f ion we the end of st Pu war! 
(B cers » \ i t Lh } ible, , sepulture, was wed from Solon, 
é y ( l us, 23—26.) f yer lancen cor 
His y | I in. Qua \ s de d by H us fror 1e ma rs of Athens 
I st y | Nat xx l rhe ter, dream, an tom. it. p. 16 175.) Th l f ki 1 
i I is. (1 e Graec. Dive lared by Moses, Solon, an I x 
I nes mitra ‘I ’ 1. | I ske 
I S unand R ant y, is V urnalia, |. 1 : Viosa n Roman- 
dis I } rth ilaris No. 1 p. =15. € ) 
427 —479 i s rs r 1 forth by Kas aoregettws is the praise diodorus, (tom. i. 1. xii. p, 
honour and 194.) which may be fairly trans ‘ 1 e absoluta 
pl K i re , f s faj ntory revitate verborum of Aulus G «xi. 1.) 
f Af Poly lio.) Their voyages x Listen to Cicer (de Legi s representative Cras 





Lo Cuma, &c. are notix by Livy and Dionysius sus, (de Oratore, i. 43, 44.) 
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and of Lycurgus.”’ The twelve tables were commit- 
ted to the memory of the young and the meditation of 
the old; they were transcribed and illustrated with 
learned diligence: they had escape d the flames of the 
Gauls, they subsisted in the age of Justinian, and their 
subsequt nt loss has been imperfectly restored by the 
labours of modern critics.’ But although these vene- 
rable monuments were considered as the rule of right, 
and the fountain of justice, they were overwhelmed 
by the weight and variety of new laws, which, at the 
end of five centuries, became a grievance more intole- 
rable than the vices of the city.* Three thousand 
brass plates, the acts of the senate and people, were 
deposited in the capitol :° and some of the acts, as the 
Julian law against extortion, surpassed the number of 
The decemvirs had 


a hundred chapt rs.° neglected 
to import the sanction of Zaleucus, which so long 


maintained the integrity of his A Locrian 
who proposed any new law, stood forth in the assem- 
bly of the people with a cord round his neck, and if 


republic. 


the law was rejected, the innovator was instantly 
strangled. 
Laws The decemvirs had been named, and 


their tables were approved, by an as 
the centuries, in which riches preponderated 
To the first class of Romans, the 


eme- 
bly of 
against 


humbders. 





proprietors of one hundred thousand pounds of copper,‘ 
ninety-eight votes were assigned, and oniy ninety-five 
were left for the six inferior classe s, distributed ac- 
cording to their substance by the artful policy of Ser- 
vius. Sut the tribunes soon established a more spe- 


maxim, that 
right to enact the laws which he is bound to 
Instead of the : ey convened the 
and the patricians, after an impotent struggle, 
submitted to | 
their votes werec 
plebeians. Yet 


cious and popular 
t jual 
obe Ve 


every citizen has an 
cé niurie ‘* I 
Sans} 

irives ; 
the decrees 
nfounded 


as long as the tribes successively 


ft an assembly, in which 


with those of the meanest 


passed over narrow bridges,* and gave their voict 

aloud, the conduct of each citizen was exposed to th 
eyes and ears of his friends and countrymen. The 
insolvent debtor consulted the wishes of his creditor; 


the client would | 
his patron; the general was followed by his veterans; 
ind the as 


son to the 


ave blushed to « ppose the views of 


pect og 4 


orave 


magistrate was a living les- 
A new method of secret ballot 


abolished the influence of fear and shame, of honour 
and interest, and the abuse of fre edom accelerated th 


progress of anarchy and despotism.' The Romans 
See H I J. R. No. 29 I} f ! 
ra x s by ¢ (O ies J, ( 7 
I on | 7 | , 
t p , I A = ») | 
ris. (T. I ) 
2 D rin 3 s s ner fir 
| rvent (1 Ann 
25 i di 8 fills 
es of Ta s. W il sens vith s I ( 
) 1 ! ” . 
S r 4 Vespas 
Ci ud I 
Di . h Ar i an < lert 
f t Ponder s, & l 14 100,00) 
by LOOOO A tr | ' rs ‘ t more than A* ster 
B i uy V the latter s, wi 
‘ ! 1-2 f i it weight; n an I be ve that 
} how e of ' : 
ia i { { 
cop] 3 ‘ at th } 
‘ res ra afler 
R 1 i ! f 
| | f pp ay i da t 
1 e 100,000 asses of the f 1s3 a uted 1 
yn it W ippear I I r Mt 
is 8 I f pounds for i 
r of i 1 ter I I it 
1) } Natt tL.) nordol € r n to reje 
€ v r 1 i y of the 
rst R s 
S t} I if ja, especially S 
e ; S Pra i et Usa Numismat 
t x 192, 1 I t us medal e Cis 
I x 
l 17, 18.) bates this cons ] 
4 st n,a0u a 15 t 118 OF therQu ntus the most in pop ar side 


DECLINE AND FALL 


Crap. VY, 


had aspired to be equal; they were levelled by the 
equality of servitude; and the dictates of Augustus 
were patle ntly ratified by the formal consent of the 
tribes or centuries. Once, and once only, he « x peri- 
His sub- 
jects had resigned all political liberty ; they defended 
the freedom of domestic life. A law which enforced 
the obligati: n, and strengthens d th bonds, of mar- 
riage, was clamorously rejected; Propertius, in the 
arms of Delia, applauded the ry of licentious 
love; and the project of reform was suspended till 
a new and more tractable had arisen in 
the world. Such an example was not necessary to 
instruct a 


enced a sincere and strenuous opposition. 


Vict 
generation 


prudent usurper of the mischief of popular 


assemblies; and their abolition, which Augustus had 
silently prepared, was accomplished without resist- 


t 


the 
Sixty thousand plebeian legislators, 
made formidab| 
ted | y SIX | undre d senat 
their honours, their fortunes, and 
clemency of the emperor. The 
wer was alleviated 


ve authe 


anc without notice, on accession of 


his 
whom nu 


e, and aime 


Successor. 





mbers e, and poverty secure, 
rs, who held 
their lives, by the 
loss of 
by the 


rity; and Ulpi 


were supplan 


Decrees 


e f the 
execullve pi senate 


gift of legislat might assert, 
f g 


after the practice of two hundred years, that the de- 
crees of the senate obtained the foree and validity of 
laws. In the times of freedom, the resolves of the peo- 
ple had oft een dict by the passion or error of 
the moment: the Corn Pompeian, and Julian 
aws, Wi te ya e | to the prevailing 
disorders 3 t the se te, under re f the Ca- 

3 ‘ ( I I I istrat wrye i d 

questior f privat ris} ce, the in ty of 
their judgment was s » perverted by fear or in- 
te rest : 

The ilence or mbiguity of the laws } ft 
was supplied by the occasi EDICTS aeey 
ft those trates wh were invested with the 
honours of the state.© This ancient prerogative of the 
Roman kit ‘ transferred, lelr respective offices, 
to the cons nd dictators, the censors and preetors ; 
ind asimilar right was sumed by the tribunes of 
the people, the ediles, and the proe uls. At Rome, 
ind in the provinces, the duties of the subject, and the 
intentions of the governor, were proclaimed; and the 


civil jurisprudence was reformed by the annual edicts 
f the supreme judge, the pretor of the city. As soon 
is he ascended his tribunal, | nour by the voice 
of the crier, and afterwards inscribed oa a white wall, 
the rules which he proposed to follow in the decision 
f doubtful cases, and the relief which his equity 
Ww ld afford from the ecise r ur of cient statutes, 
A principle of discretion more congenial to monachy 
was introduced into the republic : t rt of respecting 
the name, and eluding the efficacy, of the laws, was 
improved by successive pretors ; s ilties and fictions 
were invented to defeat the plainest meaning of the 





] 
lecemvirs, and means 








were frequently absurd. ‘The secret or probable wish 
{ the dead was sufl 1 to prevail over the order of 
succession and the furms of test nt nd the clai- 
mant, who was excluded from the « of heir, 
ecepte i wit ‘ { } i tp rtor 
the p esslon of the g ot! late kinsman or bene- 
factor In the redress of private wrongs, compensar 
tions and fines wer stituted to the obsolete rigour 
of the twelve tables; time and space were anni tilated 
—— - - _ _—s 
Pra . nin Aurust 
A) S I H irate | 
f } 4 Papian-P ppwan 
ws. ( t vii. I I } 
I ‘ l I E. I 
N , s {I ipian 
I I i I a taxes the 
I it. ii. leg. 9.) 
r ul $ strictly 
I I ( N more 
un { cI ti (| 3-- 35 
tL. f i \ impor V one r 
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by fanciful suppositions ; 
fraud, or violence, annulled the obligation, or excused 
the performance, of an inconvenient contract. A juris- 
diction thus vague and arbitrary was exposed to the 
most dangerous abuse: the substance as well as the 
form of justice, were often sacrificed to the prejudices 
of virtue, the bias of laudable affection, and the grosser 
seductions of interest or resentment. But the errors or 
vices of each praetor expired with his annual office; 
such maxims alone as had been approved by reason 
and practice were copied by succeeding judges; the 
rule of proceeding was defined by the solution of new 
cases 5 and the te mptations of Injustice were re moved 
by the Cornelian law, which compelled the pretor of 
the year to adhere to the letter and spirit of his first 
yroclamation.' It was reserved for the curiosity and 
learning of Hadrian, to accomplish the design which 
had been conceived by the genius of Cesar; and the 
pretorship of Salvius Julian, an eminent lawyer, was 
immortalized by the composition of the PERPETUAL 


The perpetual EDICT. This well-digested code was 
edict. ratified by the emperor and the senate ; 
the long divorce of law and equity was at length 


reconciled ; and, instead of the twe lve tables, the per- 
petual edict was fixed as the invariable standard of 
civil jurisprudence.™ 
Constitutions of From Augustus to Trajan, the modern 

emperors Cesars were content to promulgate their 
edicts in the various characters of a Roman magistrate ; 
and, In the 


orations of the prince were respectfully inserted. 


decrees of the senate, the epistles and 


drian* appears to have been the first who assumed, 
without disguise, the plenitude of legislative power. 
And this innovation, so agreeable to his active mind, 
was countenanced by the patience of the times, and 


rr 
rhe 


iced by succeeding monarchs, 


fr 
same policy was eml 


his long absence in the seat of government. 


and, according to the harsh metaphor of ‘Tertullian, 
‘the gloomy and intricate forest of ancient laws was 
cleared away by the axe of royal mandates and Consti- 


” 


four n Hadrian to 
public and private jurisprudence was 
moulded by the will of the sovereign ; and few institu- 
tions, either human or divine, were permitted to stand 
on their former basis. The origin of imperial legisla- 
tion was concealed by the darkness of the 
terrors of potism ; and a double fiction was 
propagated by the servility, or perhaps the 1 
of the elv ans, who basked 
Roman and Byzantine ce 
ancient Cesars, tl 


tutions. During 
Justinian, the 


centuries, tror 


ages and 
armed dé 


y 


in the sunshine of the 
irts. 1. To the prayer of the 





» people or the senate had sometimes 
sonal exemption from the obligation and 
penalty of partic ilar statutes; and each indulgence 
was an act of jurisdiction exercised by the republic over 
the first of her citizens. 


length transformed 


granted a per 


His humble privilege was at 
into the prerogative of a tyrant; 
and the Latin « xpression of ** released from the laws,’ 





and the plea of youth, or| 
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was supposed to exalt the emperor above a// human 
restraints, and to leave his conscience and reason as 
the sacred measure of his conduct. A similar 
dependence was implied in the decrees of the senate, 
which, in every reign, defined the titles and powars of 
an elective magistrate. But it was not before the 
ideas, and even the language, of the Romans had been 
corrupted, that a royal law,‘ and an irrevocable gift of 
the people, were created by the fancy of Ulpian, or 
more probably of Tribonian himself:* and the origin 
of imperial power, though false in fact, and slavish in 
its consequence, was supported on 4a Their legislative 
principle of freedom and justice. ‘ The power. 

pleasure of the emperor has the vigour and effcet of 
law, since the Roman people, by the royal law, have 
transferred to their prince the full extent of their own 
power and sovereignty.’’* The will of a single man, 
of a child perhaps, was allowed to prevail over the 
wisdom of ages and the inclinations of millions; and 
the degenerate Greeks were proud to declare, that in his 
hands alone the arbitrary exercise of legislation could 
be safety deposited. ‘* What interest or passion,” 
exclaims Theophilus in the court of Justinian, * can 
reach the calm and sublime elevation of the monarch 2? 
he is already master of the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects: and those who have incurred his displeasure, 
are already numbered with the dead.”* Disdaining 
the language of flattery, the historian may confess, that 
in questions of private jurisprudence, the absolute sove- 
reign of a great empire can seldom be influenced by 
any personal considerations. Virtue, or even reason, 
will suggest to his impartial mind, that he is the guar- 
dian of peace and equity, and that the interest of soci- 
ety is inseparably connected with his own. Under 
the weakest and most vicious reign, the seat of justice 
was filled by the wisdom and integrity of Papinian 
and Ulpian;* and the purest materials of the Code and 
Pandects are inscribed with the names of Caracalla 
and his ministers.* ‘The tyrant of Rome was some- 
times the benefactor of the provinces. A 
terminated the crimes of Domitian; but the prudence 
of Nerva confirmed his acts, which, in the joy of their 


9 
“~e 


’ 
dagger 


deliveranee, lad been rescinded by an indignant 
senate.’ Yet in the rescripts,* replies to Their re = 3 
the consultations of the magistrates, the —_ 
| wisest of princes might be deceived by a partial 


rance, | 


exposition of the case. And this abuse, which placed 
their hasty decisions on the same level with mature 
and deliberate acts of legislation, was ineffectually 
condemned by the sense and example of Trajan. The 
rescripts | f the emperor, his grants and Jecrees, his edicts 
and pragmatic sanctions, were subscribed in purple 
ink,* and transmitted to the provinces as general or 





. asion his ns the 1 sal censure which 
freedom and 1inst that slavish historia 

, T t d (L i re nt than the ¢/ 2 
The sla s of ( ulla W I e started a 3; 


j} name of royalty 


| 


Dion Cas 1. xxx 10.) fixes tl erpet licts 
the { I f rh s ASCT »th 
year I \ Diur shed f he 
papers of I \ I rted or al- | 

wed by P s, (A il. I ) Greevius, (ad | 
Suet Dodwell, (Pra ( 665.) and Heine 
cius: but a word, S n Cimb m, detects the forgery 
(M Works wo.) 

m The history of ¢ s is compos and the text of the perpetual 
edict is re red, by tt master-hand of Heine 3, (OF tom. vii 
P.ii p.l 1.) in whose researches I might safely a * In 
the Academy of Inscriptions, M. Bouchaud has given a series of me 
moirs to this interesting sul tof law and )iterature 

n His laws are the first in the Code See Dodwell, (Prelect 
Cambden, p. 319—340.) who wanders from the subject in confused 
reading and feeble paradox 

Totam illam veterem et squallente sylva nt is prin 

in reser} f i ij rus is et c@ S 
(Apologet. c. 4. p. 50. e Ha Amy He pr eds to praise the 
recent firmness of Severus, w repeal useless OF pernicious 
laws, without any regard to their age ora t 

p The constitutional style { Levi 3 SO 8 misinterpreted 
by the art or ignorance af Dion Cassius, (iom. j. |. lili. p. 713.) On 

® [This restoration was o he beginning of a work found among the papers of J 
eccius, and 5 2 G 








r See Gravina (Opp. p. 50 512.) and Beaufort. (R lique Ro- 
ine, t 1. 1. p. 255 4 He has r us { lisser- 
ns by John Frederi $ al t, bot s 1, with 
valuable notes, by Barbevrac, 2 vols. ir » 1731 
Institut. 1. . 6& Pande iv. | 1. Cod. Jus 
nian, I. i. tit. xvii. leg. 1. No.7. In s 1 El ts, 
Heineccius has treated de constituti S | } um, which 
ire illustrat G I ¢( nt. ad Cod. Theod l ie 
iii.) and Gravina. (p. 87—90.) 

t Theophilus, in Paraphras. Grec. Institut. p. 33, 34. edit. Reitz. 
For his person, time, writings, see the Theophilus of J. H. Mylius, 
Excurs. iii. p. 1084—1073, 

a There is more envy than reason in the complaint of Macrinus: 
(Jul. Capitolin. c. 13.) Nefas esse leges videri Commodi et Caracalla 
et hominum imperitorum voluntates. Commodus was made a Divus 
by Severus. (Dodwell, Prelect. viii. p. 324, 325.) Yet he occurs only 
twice in the Pandects 

x Of Antoninus Caracalla alone 200 constitutions are extant in the 
Code, and th his father 160, These two princes are quoted fifty 
times in the Pandects, and eight in the Institutes. (Terasson, p. 265.) 

y Plin. Secund. Epistol. x. 66. Sueton in Domitian. c. 23 

z It was a maxim of Constantine, nira ‘us rescripta non valeant, 
(Cod, Theodos, 1. i. tit. ii. leg. 1.) The emperors reluctantly allow 
some scrutiny into the law and the fact, some delay, petition, &c.; 

} but these insufficient remedies are too much in the discretion and at 
the peril of the judge 

2» 4 compound of vermilion and cinnabar, which marks the pe- 
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special laws, which the magistrates were bound to 




















execute, and the people to obey. But as their number more enlightened age, the legal actions were derided 
continually multiplied, the rule of obedience became | and observed ; a1 i the same antiquity which sanctified 
each day more doubtful and obscure, till the will of | the practice, t ed the use and meaning, of thig 
the sovereign was fixed and ascertained in the Gre-| pr ng~uagt 
gorian, the Hermogenian, and the Theodosian codes re be rt w cultivated, s 
The two first, of which some fragments have escaped, | h y the f Rome, who vyers 
were framed by two private lawyers, to preserve the | in a strict Se , may be considered as the authors 
constitutions of the pagan emperors from Hadrian to| of the civ law. ‘7 Iteration of the idiom and 
Constantine. The third, which is still extant, was| manners of the Romans rendered the style of the 
digested in sixteen books by the order of the younger | twelve t less fa to each rising generation, 
Theod Slus, to consecrate ‘the laws of the christian | and the doubtful 7 rf vere Im} lectly ex] ed 
princes from Constantine to his own reign. But the} by the study of legal ant rians. To define the 
three codes obtained an equal authority in the tri-| ambiguities, to circumscribe the latitude, to apply the 
bunals; and any act which was not included in the] principles, to extend the « ences, to reconcile 
sacred deposit might be disregarded by the judge as | the real or apparent contradictions, w much nobler 
spurious or obsolete.' | and more important task ; and the } ce of legisla. 
Forms of tt Among savage nations, the want of} tion was silently inv 1 by the « ers of ient 
R letters is imperfectly supplied by the use | statutes Their subth tery ns « ed with 
of visible signs, which awaken attention, and perpetu-| the equity of the pra to re the ty y of the 
ate the remembrance of any public or private transac- | darker ag however st intric the me 
tion. jurisprudence of the first Romans exhibited | it was the of arti urisprudence to rest the 
the scenes of a pantomime; the words were adapted | simple d f na ré and the skill of 
to the gestures, and the ightest error or neglect In e citizens was fully employed t ! f 
the forms of proceeding was sufficient to annual the| tl institi y The revolu- 
substance of the fairest claim. The communion of the | t t » from t twel 
marriage-life was denoted by the necessary elements | ta t of J may be divided into 
of fire and water; * and the divorced wife resigned the | three p f i sti s 
bunch of keys, by the delivery of which she had bee ed f 1 ¢ er he f nd 
invested with the government of the family. 1e | ch f f the t P ce cone 
manumission of ason, or a slave, was performed by | tributed, during the first d, t on 
turning him round with a gentle blow on the cheek; a/ f “ } narrow A. UL 
work was prohibited by the casting of a stone; pre-| the R n ‘ O ! f os 
Scription was Interrupt 1 by the breaking of a branch; | mark semt t f f the t were seen 
the clenched fist was the symbol of a pledge or deposit; | walk I | f nm re \ edful 
the right hand was the gilt of taith and confidence. Vv t r ‘ ‘ 
The indenture of covet was a broken straw; weight \ 1 fut t it 
1 scales we introduced into every payment, and r 1 re As their y g s 
th eir v ec 1 tes ent, was somet ’ é t } r 
obliged t his fingers, to cast aways | I ex \ { is 
al t eap dance with i or I ed ns} 1 ( v ‘ e tow 
If a en pursued stolen goods into neigh- ‘ The 
bour’ se, he conce d his nakedness with a linen | dutic 3 fe f il pro- 
towel, hid his face Ith a masque r bason, | ceeding, were the i ft ‘ sulta- 
he sl 1 en r the eyes of a virgin or a matron.®| tions, and th rl vritten opini f the jurise 
In ac l t l ( plai iff touche t f f hi ? was tra rules | 
witness, seized | luctant adversary by the neck 1 law The t f y 
1 implored, in solemn lamentation, the aid of his fel-| were permitted t t ( en ¢ 
low-citizens. The two competitors grasped each oth-| benefit of n f I ‘ S e M 
er’s hand as if they stood prepared for combat before the | was io re W 1 f e heredl ' | { 
tribunal of the pretor ; he commanded them to produce | the civil law. ‘The the | é nd 
the object of the dispute; they went, they return e of ji 1 may < 
with measured ste ps, and a clod of earth was cast at} ext d from the | f ¢ ( 
his feet to represent the field for which they contended. | rei f Severus Alex A system 
‘rence of the words and actions of law} w f 1 W t ks we 
was the inheritance of the pontiffs and the patricians. | } . { ( . 
Like the Chaldean astrologers, they announced to their | sé nt to the f The re 
clients the days of business and repose; these impor- of A P ( r the Cun r, 
tant trifles were interwoven with the religi nof Numa;!w r rved W f is] lence 
and, after the publication of the twelve tables, the Ro-| Cat ‘ ‘ nal fame from 
man people were still enslaved by the ignorance of | hi f his t kindred 
judicial proceedings. The treachery of some plebeian | apy 1 of M Scevola w illustrate v 
r f Leo T D. 470.) f the Greek h I 
(B Raisonr M4 at t 14, f f W 
s J sprud Ar Justinia i f | ( He 
G V e re s from Hadrian Ga ] P (da 
. ‘ rer Herr 4 rhis | I 5 
n t ften trespassed on ea 4 
Sca Q. Servidius S$ . master Il y ( 
I I tan f ter as . ' N ' : 
I X 1.1 S H s, | ( ( I ( 
J. R.N l | 
( 7 St. Ar I t 
« Oo 2 tt a S } ! ic.) 
Ulpia No. 2 13, 644 ™ 
I f s i 
} \ } (A ( | J \ 
f I s (An tat. | No. 13—21.) R f ‘ 
sup Ar 5, his ind Pol Ma 
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| officers at length revealed t] profitable mystery: ina 
| 
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three sages of the law; but the perfection of the 


ice was ascribe 7 to Servius eer their disci- 


scie! 
ple, and the friend of ‘Tully ; and the long succession, 
which shone with a lustre under the republic and 


under the Cesars, is finally closed by the respectable 
characters of Papinian, of Paul, and of Ulpian. Their 
and the various titles of their productions, 
minutely preserved, and the example of 
suggest some idea of their diligence and 

fecundity. ‘That eminent lawyer of the Augustan age 
divided the year between the city and cou ntry, between 
and four hundred books 

it of his retirement. 


ram's, 
h ive be en 
Labeo may 


ree and c Im posith ni: 


ire enumerated as the fr Of the 
collections of his rival Capito, the two hundred and 
fifty-ninth book is expressly quoted; and few teachers 
eould deliver their opinions in less than a century of 


I , volumes. In the third period, between 
aU. the reigns of Alexander and Justinian, 

: the oracles of jurisprudence were almost 
mute The measure of curiosity had been filled ; the 
i e was occupied by tyrants and barbarians; the 
ctive spirits were diverted by religious disputes, and 





the professors of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, 
were | nbiy content to repeat the lessons of their 
more enlightened predecessors. From the slow advan- 
‘es and rapid decay of these leg il studi Ss, it may be 
inferred, that they require a state of peace and refine- 
ment i the nu de of voluminous civilians 
w fill the intermediate ce, it is evident, that such 
« es may be pursue ind such works may be 
perl ed, with a common share of judgment, expe- 
rience, { industry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil 
was mn sensibly felt each revolving age had 
been found incapable of producing a similar or a se- 
( the most ensinent teachers ol the law were 
assured of leaving disciples equal or superior to them- 
selves in merit and reputatios 


which had been 





grossly adapted to the wants of the first 

Romans, was polished and improved in the seventh 
ntury 1 tt city, by the tance of Grecian philo- 
sophy. The Scey s had t by use and 
experiece ; but Servias Sulpicius was the first civilian 
whoest ished his art on acertal | veneral theory.® 
F r the aisce ie! i truth ind taisel d ne applied, 
3 an infalli e, e logic of Aristotle and the 
st . reduced particular cases to general principles, 
ff 1 ; the shapeless mass the light of order 

and el yur e. Cicero, his contem rary and friend, 
declined the reputation of a professed lawyer; but the 
jurisprudence of his country was adorned by his 
i j rie enius, Which converts into gold ‘every 
ct 1 t it touches, After the example of Plato, 

re \ ed a republie 5 ind, for the use of his repub- 
lic, a treati { laws; in which he labo rs to deduce, 
from ( i fi wisdom and justice of the 
Roman ¢ . The whole universe, according 
to ime hyp esis, f S liumense com- 
I \ t f 3 and er who participate ef the 
same essence, are members of the same community; 
re rescribes the law of nature and nations; at d 
all positive institutions, however modified by aecident 
or custom, drawn from the rele of right, which 
the Deity has inseribed on every virtuous mind. 
From these philosophical mysteries, he mildly ex- 
cludes the sceptics who refuse to believe, and the 
Koicureans who ar ling to act. The latter 
disdain t ( of the republic ; he advises them to 
Slumber in their shady cardens, But he humbly 
entreats t the new i-my wo ld be silent, sis ce 
her bold objections would too soon destroy the fair 
wel ered struc his lofty system.! Plato, 

b Crassus, or rather Cicero himself, oroposes (de Oratore, i. 41, 42.) 
a a of ir science of jurisprudence, which the eloquent, 


Antonius ( 
s Subpicis 
; 13 Subpi §, 


3 )atfects to deride. It was partly exe- 
in Bruto, c. 41.) whose praises are ele 
atinity of the Roman Gravina, (p. 60.) 
autem nium harum rerum academiam, han 


Il..[, 6 


cuted by S 
eganth) ied in the elassic I 
i Perturbatricem 


VoL. 
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Aristotle, and Zeno, he represents as the only teachers 
who arm and instruct a citizen for the duties of social 
life. Of these, the armour of the stoics* was found to 
be of the firmest temper; and it was chiefly worn, both 
for use and ornament, in the schools of jurisprudence 
From the portico, the Roman civilians learned to Rae 5 
to reason, and to die: but they imbibed in some degree 
the prejudices of the sect; the love of paradox, the 
pertinacious habits of dispute, and a minute attach- 
ment to words and verbal distinctions. The superior- 
ity of form to matter was jntroduced to ascertain the 
right of property : and the equa lity of crim es is coun- 
tenanced by an opinion of Trebatius,' that he who 
touches the ear, touches the whole body ; and that he 
who steals from a heap of corn, or a hogshead of 
wine, is guilty of the entire theft.™ 
Arms, eloquence, and the study of the id 

civil law, promoted a citizen to the hon-  “""""'?- 
ours of the Roman state; and the three professions 
were sometimes more picuous by their union in 
the character. In thee mposition of the edict, 
a learned pretor gave a sanction and preft to his 
private sentiments; the opinion of a censor, or a con- 
sul, was entertained with respect; and a doubtful 
interpretation of the laws might be supported by the 
virtues or triumphs of the civilian. The patrician 
arts were long protecte od by the veil of mystery ; at d 
in mere enlig eee times, the freedom of inquiry 
tablished tl rT tal principles « f jurisprudence. 
Subtle and intricate ases were elucidated by the 
putes of the forum: axioms, and definitions” 
were admitted as the genuine dictates of r and 
the consent of the legal professors was interwoven 
into the practice of the tribunals. But these int rpre- 
ters could neither enact nor execute the laws of the 
republie ; and the judges might disregard the ar 
of Sewvolas themselves, which was often ov 
thrown by the eloquence or sophistry of an ingenious 


cons 
same 


rence 


es rt 


dis- 
ru les, 


eason 5 


' 
the 


pleader.° Augustus and Tiberius were the first to 
dopt, as a useful engine, the science of the eivilians; 


and their servile labours accommodated the old system 


to the spirit and views of despotism. Under the fair 
pretence of securing the dignity of the art, the privi- 
lege of subscribing legal and valid opinions was con 





fined to the of senatorian or equestrian 
who had been previously approved by tlie 
of the prince; and this monopoly preva iled, 


sages rank, 
judg rment 


till Ha- 






drian restored the freedom of the prof ssi n to every 
citizen conscious of his abilities and knowledge The 


discretion of the pretor was now g 
his teachers; the 


verned V 
were en] 


} 
lessons judges 


to obey the comment as well as the text of the law; 
and the use of codicils was a memorable innovation, 
which Augustus ratified by the advice of the civilians.? 


—_ 
} 


absolute mandate, could 


The most 
only require that the 
with the s, if the 


— 
; Ss ° 
judges should agree 


civilian civilians agreed among thems 

















ab Arcesila et Carneade re t T 3 s 1 s 4 

ser hec, que satis scite instructa et cor sita videantur, t 4 
or . m@ are ¢ ° non 

(de Legibus $ passage a Bentley (Remarks on 

Free-t! n I have lear w f { er r 

lieved in the specious trines which he s adorned 

k The stoic philosophy was first taught at Rome by Parnet the 
friend of the younger S see his Life i >M Academis 
les Inger ns, tom. x. p. 75—89.) 

As | s quoted by Ulpian, (ler. 40. ad Sa Par 
xivil. tit. 21.) Yet Trebatius, after he was ng ¢ 

i familiam duxit, becan an rean. (4 er i I ) 
Perhaps he was not consta rs re in his sect, 

m See Gravina (p. 45—5l.) and the i Tectual cavils Mas 
Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 125.) q s and s ss n 
of Everard Otto, de Stoica Jurisconsultor | i 

» We have heard of the Catonian rule, \ stipulat 
and the Manilian forms, of 211 maxims, 1 of 247 finit . 
Pandect, |. L. tit. ¥vi. xvii.) 

» Read Cicero, |. i. de Oratore, T » I Vurena 

p See Pomponius, (( I ande .N 

Heineccius, (ad i. tit. ii. No. & 1. ii. tit. x Ele 
ment. et Antiquitat.) and Gravina, (p.41—45.) Yet poly 
of Augustus, a harsh measure, woul 1 appear with some softening ia 
the contemporary evilence; and it was probably veiled by a decres 





of the senate. 
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selves. But positive ius 
of custom and prejudice; laws and language are am- 
biguous and arbitrary; where reason is inca ; 
pronouncing, the li ve of argument is inflamed by the 
envy of the vanity of masters, the blind attach- 
ment of thei: disciples; and the Roman jurisprudence 
was divided by the once famous sects of the Proculi- 
ans and Sabinians.1 ‘Two sages of the laws, Ateius 
Capito and Antistius Labeo,’ adorned the peace of the 
the former distinguished by the favour 
of his sovereign, the latter more illustrious by his 
contempt of that favour, and his stern though harm- 
less opposition to the tyrant of Rome. Their legal 
luenced by the various colours of their 
temper al principles. L was attached to the 
form of the old republic; his rival embraced the more 


pable of 
I 


rivais, 





ugustan age 





studies were influe 


ibs Oo 





pr ible »stance of the rising monarchy. But the 
disposition ¢ f a courtier is tame and submissive; and 
Capito seldom presumed to deviate from the senti- 
ments, or at st from the words, of his predecessors ; 
while the bold republican pursued his independent 
ideas without fear of paradox or innovations. The 
freedom of Labeo was enslaved, however, by the 
rigour of his own conclusions, and he decided, accor- 
ding to the letter of the law, the same questions which 
his i t competitor resolved with a latitude of 
‘ suitable to the common sense and feelings 
‘ i If a fair exe ge had been substituted 
t ! ent of money, Capito still considered the 
tri ion leoal sale;* and he consulted nature 
for the e of puberty, without confining his definition 
to e pre period of twelve or fourteen years.' 

sition of sentiments was propagated in the 

nd lessons of the two founders; the schools 


Lat maintained their inveterate con- 


reo 








flict i nthe ag f Augustus to that of Hadrian;"* 
t two sects derived their appellations from Sabi- 
; Proculus their most celebrated teachers. The 
I s of Cassians and Pegasians were likewise applied 
to the same parties; but, by a strange reverse, the 
| se was in the hands of Pegasus,* a timid 
S D . while the favourite of the Cewsars 
s rer sented by Cassius,’ who gloried in his descé 
from the tri s By the perpetual edict, the 
‘ t erie :. ‘a sects were In a great measure 
‘ ined For that imy nt work, the em r 
ri ] ierre the chief f the Sabinians the 
irle ofl y prevailed; but the moderation of 
> S J insen i! ly recont iled the victors ind 
f L, the contemporary p! sopners, 
{ awyers of the re of the Antonines disclaimed thi 
aut er, and adopted from every system 
the st bab ctrines.? But their writings would 
f ( tne Mas . 
S s I e, 17 2 
: i r 
t Labe I \ 75.) 
CA Gel x t 
2 ecors. Y« 
$ senat a i s i 
i ads L ‘ sa {s I 
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. 4 ute, and t 4 
I i r Pa * 
I I k x 
r ial i 
{ 
{ 8 en forthe Pr ans 9 
« \ t 1 
. rT ; W rs 
s. (los I arch al 
P I $ 1. 9 4.) ainore natural reas 
{ é {t » Mas x 145—2 
l s sion of sects a ] ‘ NMascou 
( 24—12'.) ‘ be a 3 l s i s 
‘ 5 se 
x Ss § fl Ss ’ u J venal 
: ) l e prefect or bailiff of R sanctissimus 
. S SCIENCE, Says Lhe ld scholiast, he was 
man, but a book. He derived the singular nar f Pe. 
i i W h his father minanded 
] A al. x 7. Sueton. in Nerone, c. xxxvii. 
z Mascou, de Sectis, c. vill. p. 120—144. de Heriscundis, a legal term 
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titutions are often the result | 


Cuap. VY, 


have been less voluminous, had their choice been more 
unanimous. The conscience of the judge was per- 
plexed by the number and weight of discordant testi. 
monies, and every sentence that his passion or interest 
might pronounce, was justified by the sanction of some 
venerable An indulgent edict of the younger 
Theodosius excused him from the labour of comparing 
and weighing their arguments. Five civilians, Caius, 
Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestinus, were esta. 
blished as the oracles of jurisprudente : a majority was 

but if their « plnions were equ lly divided, a 


casting vote was ascribed to the superior wisdom of 


name. 


de CISiVe 5 


ustinian ascended the throne, 


reformation of the Roman jurispru- the Ron 


dence was an arduous but indispensable >y Justinian, 
task. In the space ot ten centuries, the a. D. O87, & 
infinite variety of laws and legal opinions had filled 
many thousand volumes, which no fortune could pure 
chase and no capacity could digest. Books could not 
easily be f d; and the judges, poor in the midst of 
riches, were reduced to the exercise of their illiterate 
discrett ; he s ects of the Greek provinces were 
wt I of th langua that disposed of their lives 
ind prop . is dralect of the Latins 
was imperret Vv studied } i ( '¢ ies of Bervtus 
ind Const ple. Asan Plyrfan soldier, that idiom 
s { iltart e infancy of Justi n; his youth had 
ee st t by the less I Irisprade rd hfs 
Im pe th selected 1 most learned civilians of 
the ¢ t with t r sove rn in the work of 
reformati I'he theory of professors was assisted 
hy t pract { 1 es i the experience of 
m trates: and the whole ndertaking was animated 
by the s] t of Trib This extra- Tribonian, 
ordinary man, the object of so muc! A. D. 527--546. 


raise ( e, was a native of Side in Pamphylia; 
and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, as his 
ow! e business and know edge f the age. Tri- 
bonla nposed, both in prose and verse, on a strange 
aiversity } ecnrmous at struse subjects:* a double 


panegyric f Justinian and the life of the phi ysopher 


nature r s and the duties 
of ¢ ment; Homer’s catalogue and the four-and- 
twenty ris of metre; the astronomical canon of Pto- 
emy: the ¢ ges of the nths; the houses of the 
f ets 5 harmonic system of the world. To 
the ite ture Greece he added he use of the Latin 
tongue: t Roman civilians were deposited in his 
brary li s mind; and he most assiduously culti- 
vated 1 e arts which opened the r f wealth and 
preferment From the bar of t pretorian prefects 
r i} self to t he s of questor, of con- 
rr er of the flee the ¢ neil of Justi 
s l fis ¢ é d wi m, and ¢ y 
A i rat \ ‘ é ss and aftabi ity t } is 
anne ] ) hes of implety d avarice have 
t 
1w “ é ere is 8y y 
* ‘ 
~ Tt s ( “ i efroy’s f 
I ' e occasion to 
j I Pr s, whether a 
‘ . Pa fan rity 
4 ! s \ 1 ator 
i i wn, fh “ fal 1 } l r t yu 
For th ‘ f Justinian, I have 1 the Prefa to 
" I | ‘ i ist 
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j Af s , I has 
8 I s, (H ee By 4.) 
I J ‘ , 295 6.) Gra ‘ 
(UO ‘ i] f Just n, ¢ 19—] 
l 2. 4 ( i N $ 209.261; for tt I st or 
Pa § ~ : 
For fT s he sof Procopius 


OL. 





‘ yand S 18, ( iii. p. 
f K nn. p. 1 ).) works hard, 
very hard kk -a Fe 
4 lappl las to the same man ; every cir 
| stance so lawyers appear ignorant; ar ri 
cius is j haracters. (Bibliot. Grac 
p. Bal. 346. 353. 474.) 
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stained the virtues or the reputation of Tribonian. In 
a bigoted and persecuting court, the principal minister 
was accused of a secret aversion to the christian faith, 
and was supposed to entertain the sentiments of an 
atheist and a pagan, which have been imputed, incon- 
sistently enough, to the last philosophers of Greece. 
His avarice was more clearly prove d and more sensi- 
bly felt. If he were swayed by gifts in the adminis- 
tration of justice, the example of Bacon will again 
occur; nor can the merit of Tribonian atone fir his 
baseness, if he degraded the sanctity of his profession ; 
and if laws were every day enacted, modified, or re- 
pealed, for the base consideration of his private emo- 
lument. In the sedition of Constantinople, his remo- 
val was granted to the clamours, perhaps to the just 
judignation of the people: but the questor was spee- 
dily restored, and till the hour of his death, he pes- 
sessed, above twenty years, av 
of the emperor. His passive and dutilul submission 
has been honoured with the pr of Justinian him- 
} vanity was ineapable of d how 
often that into Ui 
adulation. Tribonian adored the virtues of his gracious 
master: the earth was unworthy of such 
he affected a pious fear, that Justi 
Romulus, would be into 
lated alive to the | 


the f 


Sse 


self, whose 


iscerning 


submission degenerated e yvrossest 


prince, and 
lan, like Elijah or 
the air, and trans- 


tial clory.® 


snatehe d 


mansions of cele 





The code of If Cwsar had achieved the reformation 
Justinian of the Roman law, his creative genius, 
.* 1: enlightened by reflection and study, 
A. D. 529 would have given to the world a pure 
April and original system of jurisprudence. 

Whatever flattery might suggest, the emperor of the 
east was afraid to establish his private judgment as 


in the ssession of legislative 
the aid of time and opinion; and 
by the 


id of a statue cast 


the standard of equity: 
pows rT. he borr« wed 
his laborious compilations are 


nD 
I 


guarded 
Inst 
in asimple mould by the hand of an artist, the works 
of Justinian re present a le sselated pavement ol antique 
ly, but too often of incoherent, fragments. In 
the first year of his reign, he directed the faithful Tri- 


sages 


and legislators of past times. 


and c 
ana cos 


bonian, and nine learned associates, to revise the ordi- 
nanees of his predece ssors, as they were contained, 
since the time of Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hermo- 
genian, and Theodosian codes; to purge the errors and 


contradictions, to retrench whateve obsolete 


“ 
< 
> 
J 


or 


superfluous, and to select the wise and salutary laws, 
best ad ple d to the pr ictice of the tribunals and the 
use of his subject The | iccomplished 

] ) is ubjects. n Work Was accompiishet in 
fourteen months; and the twelve books or fables, 
which the new decemvirs produced, might be designed 


to imitate the labours of their Roman 
The ‘ope of was honot 
name, and confirmed by his royal signa 
transcripts were multiplied by the pens of notaries and 
they were transmitted to the magistrates of 
the European, the Asiatic, and afterwards the African 
pri and the law of the empire was proclaimed 
on solemn festivals at the doc A more 


} re de cessors. 
ired with his 


ture ntic 


new ( Justinian 


th 
bueci 


Lu 


scribes; 


vinces: 


rs of churches. 


The P arduous operation was still behind: to 
ts ; ; : 

Digest. extract the Spirit of jurisprudence from 

_ x) * - the deeisions and conjectures, the ques- 


tions and disputes of the Roman civilians. 
Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were 
appointed by the emperor to exercise an absolute ju- 
risdiction over the works of their predecessors. If 
they had obeyed his commands in ten years, Justinian 


e This story is related by Hesych ( Viris Illustr 4,) Proco- 
pius, (Anecdot. c. 13.) and Suidas, (1 | M.) Such flattery i 
ae ren e! 

Nihil est quod credere de se 
Non potest, cur 1udatur Diis equa potestas 
Fontenelle (tom. i. p. 32—39.) has ridiculed the impudence of the 
modest Virgil gut the same Fontenelle places his king above the 
divine Augustus; and the sage Boileau has not blushed to say “ Le 
destin A ses yeux n’oservit balancer.’’ Yet neither Augustus nor 





Louis XIV. w 


ere fools 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


yur and confidence | 
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| would have been Satisfied with their diligenee; and 
| the rapid composition of the Dicest or Panpecrs.! in 
three years, will deserve praise or censure, according 
to the merit of the execution. From the library of 
Tribonian they chose forty, the most eminent civilians 
of former times:® two thousand treatises were com- 
prised in an abridgment of fifty beoks ; and it has been 
carefully recorded, that three millions of lines or sen- 
tences ® were red 


uced, in this abstract. to the moderate 
number of one hundred and fifty thousand. ‘The edi- 
tion of this great work was delayed a month after that 


of the InsTiruTes; and it seemed reasonable that t 

elements should precede the digest of the Roman law. 
As soon as the emperor had approved their lvbours, hi 
ratified, by his legislative power, the speculat 
these private citizens: their commentaries, eon 
twelve tables, the perpetual edict, the la 


us 


ws of the peo- 


ple, and the decrees of the senate, suecerded to the 
authority ¢ f the text; and the text was abandoned, as 
a useless, though venerable, reliet of antiquit TI 


Code, the Pandects, and the Ins/itutes, were declared t 
be the legitimate system of civil ji risprudence ; 
alone were admitted in the tribunals, and they 
were taught in the academies of Rome, Constantino- 


Justinian add 


ple, and Berytus. addressed to the senate 
and provinces his eternal oracles; and his pride, under 
the mask of piety, ascribed the consummation of this 
great design to the upport and inspiration of the Deity. 
Since the emperor declined the fame Pr 

and envy of original composition, we can sure of the ( 
only require at hishands, method, choice, *2¢ Pandeet 
}and fidelity, the humble, though indispensable, vir- 


tues of acompiler. Among the various combinations 
of ideas, it is difficult to assign any reasonable pre- 
ference; but as the order of Justinian is different in 
his three works, it is possible that al] may be wrong; 
and it is certain that two cannot be right. In the 
selection of ancient laws he seems to have viewed 
his predecessors without jealousy, and with equal 
regard : the series could not ascend above the reion of 
Hadrian, and the narrow distinetion of paganism and 
christianity, introduced by the superstition of Theo- 
dosius, had been abolished by the consent of mankind. 
Butthe jurisprudence of the Pandects is cireumscribed 
within a period of a hundred years, from the perpetual 
edict to the death of Severus Alexander: the civilians 
who lived under the first Caesars are seldom permitted 
to speak, and only three names can be attributed to 
the age of the republic. The favourite of J 
(it has been fiercely urged) was fearful of encounter- 
ing the light of freedom and the gravity of Roman 
‘Tribonian condemned to oblivion the 
and native wisdom of Cato, the Scevolas, and Sulpi- 
cius; while he invoked spirits more congenial to his 
own, the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, who flocked 
to the imperial court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, 
and jurisprudence as a lucrative profession. But the 
ministers of Justinian ' were instructed to labour, not 
for the curiosity of antiquarians, but for th 


iStinian 


Sages. genuine 


immediate 


f Ile «tas (general receivers) was a Common title of the Greek 








miscellanies. (Plin. Prefat. ad Hist. Natur.) The Digesta of Sewevola, 
Marcellinus, Celsus, were alrea ly familiar to the civilians t Jus- 
tinijan was in the wrong, when he used the two a ns as sy 
nony s. Is the word Pandects Greek or Latin usculine or 
feminine The diligent Brenckman will not presume to decide these 
momentous controversies. (Hist. Pandect. Florentin. p. 300—304,) 

g Angelus Politianus <1. v. Epist. ult.) reckons thirty-eeven (p. 192 

200 ians quoted in the Pandects—a learned, and for his times 
an extraordinary, list. The Greek index tothe Pandects enumerates 
thirty-nine, and forty are produced by the indefatigable Fabricius. 
(Bibliot, Graec. tom. iii. p. 488—502.) Antoninus Augustus (de 
Nominibus Propriis Pandect. apud Ludewig, p. 283.) is said to have 
added fifty-four names; but they must be vague or second-hand refer- 
ences : 

h The <r+xo« of the ancient MSS. may be strictly defined as sen 
tences or periods of a complete sense, which, on the breadth of the 
parchment rolls or volumes, composed as many lines of un¢ \ neth 
The number of =r+x~o+ in each book served as a ck t rrors 
of the scribes, (Ludewig, p. 211—215, and his original author Suicer 
Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 1021—1036.) 

i An ingenious and learned oration of Schultingius (Jurisprudentia 





Ante-Justinianea, p. 883—907.) justifies the choice of Tribonian, 
, against the passionate charges of Francis Hottoman and his sectaries 
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benefit of his subjects. It was their duty to select the 
useful and practical parts of the Roman law; and the 
writings of the old republicans, however curious or 
excellent, were no longer suited to the new system of 
manners, religion, and government. Perhaps, if the 
preceptors and friends of Cicero were still alive, our 
candour would acknowledge, that, except in purity of 
language,* their intrinsic merit was excelled by the 
school of Papinian and Ulpian. The science of the 
laws is the slow growth of time and experience, and 
the advantage both of method and materials, is natu- 
rally assumed by the most recent authors. The civi- 
lians of the reign of the Antonines had studied the works 
of their their philosophic spirit had 
mitigated the rigour of antiquity, simplified the forms 
of proceeding, and emerged from the jealousy and pre- 
judice of the rival sects. ‘The choice of the authorities 
that compose the Pandects, depended on the judgment 
of Tribonian; but the power of his ould 
not absolve him from the sacred obligations of truth 
and fidelity. As the 
tinian might repeal the ac 
demn, as seditious, the tree principles, which were 
maintained by the last of the # But 
the existe nee « f past tacts 1s place d beyond the reach 
of despotism; and the emperor was guilty of fraud 
and forge ry, when he corrupted the integrity of their 
text, inscribed with their venerable names the words 
and ideas of his servile reign,™ and 
hand of power, the pure and 
sentiments. The lations of Tribo- 
nian a! by the pretence of 
uniformity : but their cares have been insufficient, and 
ntrad ; 1 Pan- 


lictions of the Code ar 
the patience and subtilty of modern 


pre aecessors : 


sovereign 


le cislat 


r of the empire, Jus- 


ts of the Antonines, or con- 


man lawyers.' 


suy pre ssed, by the 


authentic copies ef their 


changes and interps 


ihise es, are excused 


the ant 


de ts, 


iomtes, or Ct 
still exerciss 


civilians.® 





r 1é vi id ( f evide nee h is bes 


| f Justinian; 
that the jurisprudence of ancient Rome 
was re duced to ashes by the author of the Par lecte, 
from the vain 1, that it was now either false 
or superfluous. 


the 


A rumou 


1 by the enemies 


pagat 


pe rsuasion, 
Without usurping an office so invi- 
t safely commit to ignoranes 


dious, emperor migh 


and time the accomplishment of this destructive wish. 
Before the invention of printing and paper, the labour 
and the materials of writing could be purehased only 


1] } tod 


hy the rich; and it may reasonably be computed, that 


the 
value.° Copies wer 


price of books was a hundred-fold their present 

slowly multiplied and cautiously 

renewed ; the h ht tempt d the sacri 
to ters of antiquity, and 

‘les or Tacitus were obliged to resign the parchment 

If such 


pes ¢ f pr 
scribes erase the chara 


pho 
‘ ssals. homilies. and tl rolde leg ip 
lo missais, homilles, and the golden legend. 








k § away the crust of Tribonian, and allow for the use of tec! 
words, and the La he Pandects will t nd n worthy 
t i It has en vehemently attacked by Laurentius 
Valla, a fastidious er rian of the fifteenth c- ry, and by his 
st Fl lus S$ us. It has en defended by Alciat la 
ss a robably James Capelius.) The Y 
treatises are llected y Duker, (Opus a La a run 
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jue Raisonnée de la Diplomatique, wn), i, p- 176,) 
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was the fate of the most hb 
genius, what stability could 
and 
of jurisprude nee were interesting to few, 


eautiful compositions of 
be expect for the dull 
barren works of an obsolete science? The books 


and entertain. 


ing to none: their value was connected with present 
use, and they sunk for ever as s as that use was 
superseded by the innovations of fashion, superior 


In the age of peace 


merit, or public authority. t 
last of the 


learning, between Cicero and the 


and 
Antonines, 


many losses had been a ready sustained, and some 
luminaries of the school, or forum, were known only 





to the curious by tra iree hundred 
and sixty ye 

progress ¢ f ol 
that of the 
neglecting, many were 
libraries of 1} 


I Ipian, whi h 


dition and report. 
rs of disorder and accelerated the 
livion: and it may fairly be presumed, 
writings, which Justinian is accused of 
no longer to be found in 
t.1 The coy of Papinian, or 


the reformer had proscribed, were 


aeeay 


the 


e eas 1es 





deemed unworthy of future notice: twelve tables 
and pretorian edicts inst bly vanished, and the 
numents of an t Ron we ! ted or des 
troyed by e ¢ lone f e Greeks 
Even tl I lects t nselves | cs | with dif- 
ficults 1 ger { the « ! shipwreck, an 
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Char. V. 
should presume to interpret or pervert the will of their 
sovereign. ‘The scholars of Accursius, of Bartolus, of 
Cujacius, should blush for their accumulated guilt, 
unless they dare to dispute his right of binding the 
authority of his successors, and the native freedom of 
the mind. But the emperor was unable to fix his own 
inconstancy ; and, while he boasted of renewing the 
exchange of Diomede, of transmuting brass into gold,* 
he discovered the necessity of purifying his gold from 
the mixture of baser alloy. Six years had not elapsed 
from the publication of the Code, before he condemned | 
the imperfect attempt, by a new and more accurate 

editi of the work; which he 


n sSaine 


Second edition 
of the Code, 


A. D. 534. ] 


} aws, and fifty decisions of the darkest 
Nov. 16. 


and most intricate points of jurispru- 
dence. Every year, or, according to Procopius, each 
day, of his long reign, was marked by some legal 
innovation. Many of his acts were rescinded by him- 
self; many were rejected by his successors, many have 
been obliterated by time; but the numoer of sixteen 


The Novels. Epictrs, and one hundred and sixty-eight 
A. D. 534-565. Novexs,” has been admitted into the 
authentic body of the civil jurisprudence. In the 
opinion of a philosopher superior to the prejudices of 


his pr fession, these 
trifling, alt 


iteratl 
venal spirit of 


ncessant, and, for the most part, 
ns, can be only explained by the 


a prince, who sold without shame his 
: ; 


judgments ar d his laws. he charge of the secret 
historian is indeed explicit and vehement; but the sole 
jnstance, which he produces, may be ascribed to the 
devotion as well as to the avarice of Justinian. A 
wealthy bigot had bequeathed his inheritance to the 


its value was en 
} 


church of Emesa; and 
dexterity of an artist, who subseri 
debt and payment with the 
richest Syrians. 

lirty 


hanced by the 


red ¢ 


nfessions of 


promises of names of the 


They pleaded the established pre- 
or tf years; but their defence 


scription of tl rtv 


was overruled by a retrospective edict, which extended 
the claims of the chureh to the term of a century; an 
edict so pregnant with injustice and disorder, that, 
after serving this occasional purpose, it was prudently 
abolished the same reign." If candour will aequit 
the emperor himself, and transfer the corruption to his 
wife and favourites, the suspicion of so foul a vice 
must still degrade the majesty of his laws: and the 
advocates of Justinian may acknowledge, that such 

levity, whatsover be the motive, js unw rthy of a 

legis itor and a man. 

The! Monarehs seldom condescend to be-| 
A. | come the preceptors of their subjects; 
Nov. 21. and some praise is due to Justinian, by | 

whose command an ample system was reduced toa 

short and elementary treAtise. Among the various 


institutes of the in law.® those 


R f Caius! were 
the most popular in the east and west; and their use 


a AguTem adhe wenSou 1 








nul Homerum patrem | 
lis vir 3. (ist Preefat. ad Pandect.) A line of Milton or Tasso | 

\ | rpris na f rl et Que int til san 
mus in 1e & Of il ( hes tnd Pra )in eter 
hu \ f Man and for | 

b N ¢ c 1 iss tat ifous s < untive. (La | 
lew np. 245.) Just im never ecte them himself; the nine 
colla - e legal standar f ernt nals, usists of ninety. | 
eicght Novela; but t number was increas by the igence of Ju 
lian, Haloander, and ¢ ius. (Ludewig, p. 249. 258, Aleman. Not, in 
Ane ) 

M ( rations sur la Grandeur et la Deca we des 
Roma 1), Lor Mil. in 4to, On this occasion | rows 
as wu fa Pres iM 

Procep A tie 2s, s r privilege was granted tothe 
h hof R «N l. ix.) For 1 eral repeal of these imis- | 
hievous in s, see Nove vi, and Eiliet. v | 

e Lactai ¢,in his Inst sof ( Stianity, an elegant and speci 
us k, pr et an hod of the vilians, 
Quida s ‘ ria tatis Institutiones Civilis Juris com- 
‘3 [ns t. Divin. 1, i. l Such as Ulpian, Paul, | 

or in \ ‘ 

{T ‘ eror J i illshims i, though he died before the 
end of the s cen His In s are voted by Servius, 
Boer! Priscian, & t e} Arrian is still extant. (See 
the Pr ’ ena and Not to the ¢ f Schulting, in the Juris 
Re lentia Ante-Justinianea, | Bat.1717. Heineccius, Hist. J.R. 
NO, S33. Ludewig, in Vit. Just, p. 199.) 
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may be considered as an evidence of their merit. 


They were selected by the imperial delegates, Tribo- 


nian, Theophilus, and Dorotheus : and the freedom and 
purity of the Antonines was incrusted with the coarser 
materials of a degenerate age. The same volume 
which introduced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, 
and Berytus, to the gradual study of the Code and 
Pandects, is still precious to the historian, the philo- 
sopher, and the magistrate. The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian are divided into four books; they proceed, with 
no contemptible method, from, I. Persons, to, I. 
Things, and from things to, II]. Actions ; and the arti- 


\cle LV. of Privale Wrongs, is terminated by the prin- 
enriched with two hundred of his own! 


ciples of Criminal Law. 
I. The distinction of ranks and persons, 
is the firmest basis of a mixed and lim- 
ited government. In France, the remains 
of liberty are kept alive by the spirit, the honours, 
and even the prejudices, of fifty thousand nobles. 
‘T'wo hundred families supply, in lineal descent, the 
second branch of the English legislature, which main- 
tains between the king and commons the balance 
of the constitution. A gradation of patricians and 
plebeians, of strangers and subjects, has supported 
the aristocracy of Genoa, Venice, and ancient Rome. 
The perfect equality of men is the point in which the 
extremes of democracy and despotism are confounded ; 
since the majesty of the prince or people would be 
offended, if any heads were exalted above the level of 
their fellow-slaves or fellow-eitizens. In the decline 
of the Roman empire, the proud distinctions of the 
republic were gradually abolished, and the reason or 
instinet of Justinian completed the simple form of an 
absolute monarchy. The emperor could not eradicate 
the popular reverence which always waits on the 
possession of hereditary wealth, or the memory of 
famous ancestors. He delighted to honour, with titles 
and emoluments, his generals, magistrates, and sena- 
tors; and his precarious indulgence communicated 
some rays of their glory to the persons of their wives 
and children. But in the eye of the law, all Roman 
citizens were equal, and all subjects of the empire 
were citizens of Rome. That inestimable character 
W raced to an obsolete and empty name. The 
of a Roman could no longer enact his laws, or 
create the annual ministers of his power: his constitu- 
tional rights might have checked the arbitrary will of 
a master; aud the bold adventurer from Germany or 
Arabia was admitted, with equal favour, to the civil 
and military command, which the citizen alone had 
heen once entitled to assume over the conquests of his 
fathers. ‘The first Casars had scrupulously guarded 
the distinetion of ingenuous and servile birth, which 
was decided by the condition of the mother; and the 
candour of the laws was satisfied, if her freedom 
could be ascertained, during a single moment, between 
the conception and the delivery. The slaves, who 
were liberated by a generous master, immediately 
entered into the middleclass of /ibertines or freedmen ; 


I. Or PERSONS. 
Freemen and 
Slaves. 


is de 


voice 


| but they could never be enfranchised from the duties 
| of obedience and gratitude : 


whatever were the fruits 
of their industry, their patron and his family inherited 
the third part; or even the whole of their fortune, if 
they died without children and without a testament. 
Justinian respected the rights of patrons; but his 
indulgence removed the badge of disgrace from the 
two inferior orders of freedmen : whoever ceased to be 
a slave, obtained, without reserve or delay, the station 
of a citizen; and at leneth the dignity of an ingenuous 


| birth, which nature had refused, was created, or sup- 


Whatever 


posed, by the omnipotence of the emperor. 





e See the Annales Politijues de Abbé de St. Pierre, tom. i. p. 23 
whe dates in the vear 1735. The most ancient families claim the im- 
! ial possession of arms and fiefs. Since the crusades, some, the 
most truly respectable, have been created by the king, for merit and 
services. The recent and vulgar crowd js derived from the multitude 

f venal offices without trust or dignity, which continually ennoble 
the wealthy pleveians. 








86 THE 
restraints of awe, or forms, or numbers, had been for- 
merly introduced to check the abuse of manumissions, 
and the too rapid increase of vile and indigent Romans, 
he finally abolished ; and the spirit of his laws promo- 
ted extinction of servitude. Yet 
eastern provinces were filled in the time of Justinian 
with multitudes of slaves, either born or purchased 
for the use of their masters; and the price, from ten 
to seventy pieces of gold, was determined by their 
age, their strength, and their bh But the 
hardships of this dependent state were continually 
diminished by the influence of government and reli- 
gion: and the pride of a subject was no longer elated 
by dominion over the life and happiness 
of his bondsman. ' 

The 
Is to cherish an 


law of 


the domestic 


education. 


} ] 
absolute 


his 
law of nature instructs most ani- 

iren, ma d € lue ite the ir infant 
progeny. Th reason inculcates to the human 
species the returns of filial piety. But the exelt 


Fathers and 


chil S 


sive, 
ca ee "be 

absolute, and perpetual dominion of the father over 
his children, is peculiar to the R t 


man jurisprudence, 


and seems to be coeval with the foundation of the 
city.'. The paternal power was instituted or confirmed 
by Romulus himself: and after the practice of thre 
centuries, it was inscribed on the fourth table of the 


decemvirs. In the forum, the senate, or the camp, 
the adult son of a Romane 1 the public 
and private rights of a person: in his father’s house he 
was a mere confounded by the |: 


movables, the cattle, and 


iws with the 
the c 


things 


the slaves, whom 


cious master might alienate or destroy, without being 
responsible to any earthly tribunal. ‘The hand whict 
best wed ine d sily sustenance ml rht resume the vol- 


untary gift, and whatever was acquired by the labour 
or fortune of the son was immediately | 
erty of the father. His stolen goods (his oxen or 
1is children) might | vered by the same acti 
if either had been guilty of a trespass, 

ption t the damage, 
injured party the obnoxious animal. 


ye rec n 
} feer na 
theit; and 


it in his own « 


or resign to the 
At the eall of 
family could disp 


was compensate 


or avarice, the master of a 
se of his children or his slaves. 


! 
indigence 


u 





But the condition of the s was far more advanta- 
geous, Si he regained, by the first manumission, 
his alienated freedom; the son was again restored t 
his unnatural father; he might be condemned to servi- 
tude a second and a third time, and it was not till after 
tne third sale and deliverance,® that he was enfran- 
chised from t domestic power, which had beens 
repeatedly abused. According to his discretion, a 
father might chastise the real or imaginary faults of 
his children, by stripes, by imprisonment, by exile 
by sending them to the country to work in chair 
h If th ytion of a vas al | 
drew lots, a } f 
pieces of gold fora ser torma rteny f 
that vent f knew y ‘ 
f idwives or phy - é 
I i e, fifty ; it 1, SEVE 
I legal prices ar ‘ 
| e state of s 3 fre 
v a ix ° I ¢ I 
1. xxx i v wt f a \ 
\ l. vi i x Be itt 1 ‘ 
1 i ex Institutes I r ! 
4 es in 4 sandE if f Heine + 
sole and wi 4 y-seven first books of I 
J ) 4 rat } ries of Ge rd N (O 
p. 1—590. the end, Lugd, Bat. 1724.) 
k S utr st Ins he Pa t 
vi, v € \ xi xlix.) Jusy 
i ro 1 ig pr est Romanor 
ies ale l l € int Pp 1 
DD ysius hi 4 Gra 2 ) f rod at 
“ f tt r P ( I } 
M 1ica i Vv. 14.) ‘ . i is 3% 
S <x" i ; | 
soi sleet ' furiosus H 
sacred rr r} : r 
m Pand l. x t lf 14. No. 1 N l S ‘ 
t decis { an and Paul. 
rt s most clearly defi iby I an, (Frag 
2 591 .€ s ilting,) and best strates the A 
j { Hein 
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st in the pros | 


Crap, Vy, 


among the meanest of his servants. The majesty of 
|a parent was armed with the power of life and death ;0 
and the examples of such bloody 
prai and punished, may be 
the annals of Rome, beyond the times of 
Neither age, nor rank, no) 
ce, nor the honours of a triumph, 


execullons, Which 
never 


were ed, 
traced 
Pompey and Augustus. 


the consular off 


sometines 


in 


| 

| could exempt the most illustrious citizen from the 
| bonds of filial subjection: ? his own descendants were 
| included in the family of their common ancestor; and 
lthe claims of ad ption were not less sacred or legg 
}rigorous than those of nature. Without fear, though 
lnot without danger of abuse, the Roman legislators 
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sentiments 
of paternal love ; and the oppression was tempered hy 
the 
turn to the awful 

The first 


is ascribed to 


had reposed an unbounded confidence in t 


assurance that each generation must succeed in its 


dignity of parent and master. 


il 
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1Lermal au 
of Numa: and the maid who, with A 
father’s consent, had espoused a free in, Was protec. 
ted from the disor Te t becom the wite ol 1 slave, 
In the first ages, when tl city was pres ed, ind olten 
fam ed, by her Lat ind ‘J can neighbours, the 
f « en might t i frequent practice ; but as 
1 Roman could not legally rchase the liberty of his 
| fellow-citizen, the market must gradually fail, and the 
trade would | destroyer y the conquests if the re- 
public An imperfect 1 t of property was at length 
communicated to sons; 1 the threefold distinction 
t profectitious, adventi J f nai, WaS as- 
certained by the j en {f the Code and Pan- 
dects. Of all that pr ceed { n the father, he 
imparted only the use i reserved the absolute doe 
minion; yet if his g 3 were 1, the filial portion 
was excepted, by a urable interpretation, from 
he de nauds of the credit 3 In W itever acc rued 
by mar re, gift r collateral succession, the pre- 
perty M secure | t the son; I e father, unless 
he had been pecially excluded, ¢€ ved the usufruct 
during his life A ust pruc t reward of mil- 
| y virtue, the ) of the enemy we julred, 
ed, and be | thed b es ne; and 
t fal ry was eXtended to the ¢« nents of 
y eral prot the s y of public service, 
sacred | lity of t emperor or the em- 
i i citizen was less ex sed in 
his e tot ( i pat lal pows Yet his 
I t ‘ he interest or i ( in 
; 
unw ther ( me « nes that “ from 
r . 
ihe ¢ ruption, wer nore s iv feit bY ( I \- 
lity, of the Aug ind cruel Erix who 
\ pped his son till expire vVaS Saved DY the 
emperor from the just fury of mult I'he 
| Roman father, from the ence of servile dominion, 
was reduced the dm illo ia] | ove 
- pres ( and pi Au tus < ifirmed the 
Sé e of exile pr eed against an intentional 
parricide by lon ibur f Arius. Hadrian 
tr sport t in | 74 ‘ irent, who, like 
Lr er, had seizec port y of hunting, to 
ssassinate a youth, t cestu ver of his step- 
nother. A private 1 IS repug t to the 
| R an. the i law. th 4 s of R f r 
x. N ) r S . 
f the P No. 4.) 
and ( I } tM . N P 
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t 
5 rT | f il neculium 
Ins ea, ( Pa t i.) 
i { ( I x ) 
I xa Arius ar s 1, (de Cle- 
mentia 14, 1 f r wit! rror, the ter with applause, 
| Quod latronis 3 quam patris jure ¢ interfecit, Bam patria 


Cuap. V. 


spirit of monarchy; the parent was again reduced} 
from a judge to an accuser ; and the magistrates were | 
enjoined by Severus Alexander to hear his complaints 
and execute his sentence. He could no longer take 
the life of a son without incurring the guilt and pun- 
ishment of murder; and the pains of parricide, from 
which he had been exempted by the Pompeian law, 
were finally inflicted by the justice of Constantine.' 
The same protection was due to every period of exis-| 
tence; and reason must applaud the humanity of Pau- 
lus, for imputing the crime of murder to the father, | 
who strangles, or starves, or abandons, his new-born 
to find the 
mercy which he himself had denied. But the exposi- 
tion of children was the prevailing and stubborn vice 
of antiquity : it was sometimes prescribed, often per- 
mitted, almost always practised with impunity, by 
the nations who never entertained the Roman ideas 
of paternal power; and the dramatic p ets, who ap- 
peal to the human heart, repre sent W ith indifference a 
p pular custom which was palli ited by the motives 
of economy and If the father could sub- 
due his own feelings, he might escape, though not 
the censure, at least the ct the laws; 
and the Roman empire was stained with the blood of 
infants, till such murders were included, by Valenti- 
nian, and his colleagues, in the letter and spirit of the 
Cornelian law. The le of jurisprudence*® and 
christianity had been insufficient to eradicate in- 
human pr ictice, till their gentle influence was fortified 
by the terrors of capital punishment.’ 


infant; or exposes him in a publie place 


compassion.” 


istisement, of 
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ssons 


this 


Iixperience has proved, that savages 
are the tyrants of the female sex, and 
that the condition of women is usually softened by 
the refinements of social life. In the hope of a robust 
progeny, Lycurgus had delayed the season of mar- 
riage: it fixed by Numa at the tender of 
twelve years, that the Roman husband might educate 


Husbands and 
wives, 


was age 


to his will a pure and obedient virgin.? According 
The r , to the custom of antiquity, he bought 
rites of mar- his bride of her parents, and she fulfilled 
riage the cocimption, by purchasing with three 


‘st intro Juction to his house and 
of fruits offered 
by the pontifls in thy of ten the 
contracting parties were seate 1 on the same sheep- 
skin; they tasted a salt cake of far or rice; and this 
ancient food of Italy, 
mystic unton of mind 


pieces of copper, a 
h usehold deities. rifice 
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presence witnesses ; 


confarreation,® which denoted the 
emblem of their 
But 
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and body. this union on the side of the woman 
was rigorous and unequal; and she renounced the 
t stas in ate ce ion in re nsistere. (Marcian, In- 
stitut. 1. x 1 Par W2 t. l ) 

t The P peia ( i iws des i pa i r 
repeated, or rat! i 1 e last ents of Alexander 
Se rus, Consta 1 \ } 1 the Pand 8, xl i 

and ( ) Se K : I i 

{ ( x t ¥ “ t = { { 
S—11 ’ 1 of and lern lea r 
pe ws 

Ww Chr (Ter reproaches his wife for beyin 
hi riers hetr infa } 8 iks like a father anda 
inas + es of 2 foolish w See Ap s 
(Metam or \ edit. Delphin.) 

x The lion of the iwyers, and the discretion of the magistrates, 
had intr i l'a . | restraints, which 
might s + ra f res of the Germans to the 
bons x il is tk (de Moribus Germanorum, 
¢.19.) T lia ul Nationes i l refutes his own charges, 
an se of his . Ains e heathen jurisprudence. 

y The se and Ane sen ft vilian Paul, (1. ii. Senten 
ul im in Pan t. XXV. tit leg. iv is represented as a mere 
mora r by G rd No (Opy n. i. in Julius Paulus, p 

? \ » Responsio, p. 591—606.) who maintains the 
Opinion J s Lipsius, (O tor » 409. ad Belgas, cent. i 
epist ya pos tir uw by Bynkershoek. (de Jure 

! { oO l 1). Cure Secunda, p. 391 
In a learned t n rsy the two friends deviated 
ppes xt $s 
nys. Hal. 1. ii. p. 92, 93. Plutar 1 Numa, p. 140, 141, T 
Cuwum nae wi0¢ ® ‘ 6 eden ome yamKuts > Trius 

a Among the winter frumenta, t triticum or bearded wheat: the 

siligo, or the unbearded ; the f adorea, oryza, whose description 


perfectly tallies with the ri 
on the credit 
(p. 517-—§29.) 


e of Spain and Italy. I adoptthis identity 
f M. Paucton in his useful and laborious Metrologie 
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name and worship of her father’s house, to embrace a 
new servitude, decorated only by the title of adoption. 
A fiction of the law, neither rational nor elegant, be- 
stowed on the mother of a family” (her proper appe}- 
lation) the strange characters of sister to her own 
children, and of daughter to her husband or master, 
who was invested with the plenitude of paternal pow- 
By his judgment or caprice her behaviour was 
approved, or censured, or chastised ; he exercised the 
jurisdiction of life and death; and it was allowed, 
that in the cases of adultery or drunkenness,° the sen- 
j She acquired and 
inherited for the sole profit of her lord; and so clearly 
was woman defined, not as a person, but as a thing, 
that, if the original title were deficient, she might be 
claimed, like other movables, by the use and posses- 
sion of an entire year. The inclination of the Roman 
husband discharged or withheld the conjugal debt, so 
scrupulously exacted by the Athenian and Jewish 
laws :* but as polygamy was unknown, he could never 
admit to his bed a fairer or more favoured partner. 
After the Punic triumphs, the matrons 
of Rome aspired to the common benefits 
of a free and opulent republic: their 
wishes were gratified by the indulgence of fathers and 
lovers, and their ambition was unsuccessfully resisted 
by the gravity of Cato the Censor.t. They declined 
the solemnities of the old nuptials, defeated the annual 
prescription by an absence of three days, and without 
losing their name or inde pendence, subscribed the lib- 
Of 
their private fortunes, they communicated the use, and 
secured the property: the estates of a wife could nei- 
ther be alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal hus- 
band ; their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jea- 
lousy of the laws; and the misconduct of either party 
might afford, under another name, a future subject for 
an action of theft. To this loose and voluntary com- 
pact, religious and civil rites were no longer « ssential ; 
and, between persons of a similar rank, the apparent 
community of life was allowed as sufficient evidence 
of their nuptials. The dignity of marriage was resto- 
red by the Christians, who derived all spiritual grace 
from the prayers of the faithful and the benediction of 
the priest or bishop. The origin, validity, and duties 
of the holy institution, were regulated by the tradition 
of the synagogue, the precepts of the gospel, and the 
canons of general or provincial synods: and the con- 
science of the Christians was awed by the decrees and 
censures of their ecclesiastical rulers. Yet the magis- 
trates of Justinian were not subject to the authority 
of the church: the emperor consulted the unbelieving 
civilians of antiquity, and the choice of matrimonial 


Freedom of the 
matrimonial 
contract. 





in the Code and Pandects, is directed by the 
earthly motives of justice, policy, and the natural 
freedom of both sexes.* 
\ s ( s (Noctes Attica, xviii. 6.) gives aridiculous de- 
1ition of A 3 Melissus, Matron: uw semel, materfamilias que 
sw pius | $s porcetra and scropha in the sow kind. He then 
vdds anin ug in matrimonium vel in manum con- 
erat 
It was enough to have tasted wine, orto have stolen the key of the 
cellar, (Plin, Hist. Nat. xiv. 14.) 

i Solon requires three payments permonth. By the Misna,a daily 
debt was imposed on an idle, vigorous, young husband ; twice a week 
ma zen ; Once ON a peasant ; once in thirty days on a camel-driver; 
once in six months on aseaman. But the student or doctor was free 
from tribute ; and no wife, if she received a weekly sustenance, could 
sue for a divorce: for one week a vow of abstinence was allowed, 
, ramy d led, without duties of the husband, 


multiplying, t 





(Selden. Uxor. Ebraica, } c. 6. in his works, vol. ii. p. 717—720.) 

On the Oppian law we inay hear the mitigating speech of Valerius 
Flaccus, and the severe censorial < f the elder Cato. (Liv. xxxiv, 
1—8.) But we shall rather hear lished historian of the eighth, 








n the rough orators of the sixth, century of Rome. The principles, 
nnd even the style, of Cato are more accurately preserved by Aulus 
Gellius, (x. 23.) 

f For the system of Jewish and Catholic matrimony, see Selden, 
(Uxor. Ebraica, Opp. vol. ii. p. 529—860.) Bingham, (Christian Anti- 
juities, |. xxii.) and Chardon, (Hist. des Sacramens, tom. vi.) 


ge The civil laws of marriage are exposed in the Institutes, (1. i. tit, 
x.) the Pandects, (1. xxiii. xxiv. xxv.) and the Code, (1. v.) but asthe 
title de ritu nuptiarum is yet imperfect, we are obliged to explore the 


fragments of Ulpian, (tit. ix. p. 590, 591.) and the Collatio Legum 
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Besides the agreement ol the parties, 
the essence of every rational 
the Roman marriage required the previ- 
ous approbation of the parents. A father might be 
forced by some recent laws to supply the wants of a 
mature daughter; but even his insanity was not gene- 
rally allowed to supersede the necessity of 
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was hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted for his 
own convenience manly prerogative of 
The warmest applause has been lavished on the 
of the Romans, who abstained 
this tempting privilege a 
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bove five hundred years :' but 





the same fact evinces the unequal terms of a connex- 
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A rapid succession, which may yet be ec e,as wellas the nen con 
sulium numero, sed iritoru ar 8S suos Compulant, of 
Beneficiis, 16.) Jerom saw at Rome a triumphant husband 
nis twenty-first wife, who had interred twenty two of his less sturdy 
predecessors. (Opp. tom. i. p. 90. ad Gerontiam.) But tl 


oOury 


LINE 


1¢ Ven husdvands 


AND FALL Cc 


of the Romans afforded a peculiar godd 
reconcile the ex mpiaints of a married life; but 
thet of Veriplaca,' the appeaser of 


el 
I 
clearly indicat on which side 


subin SSion and 


tance were ways expected. Kivery act of a Citizen 

was subject to the judgment of the censors; the first 

who used the p iviene of divores assigned, at t elr 
} ' 

command, the motives of his conduct;™ and a senator 

was expelled for dismissing his viryin spouse without 

the knowledge or advice i his triends. W hene ver an 


action was instituted for the recovery of a marriage. 
portion, the praetor, as the guardian of equity, examine 
ed the cause and the characters, l ntly ite ed 
the scaie in favour of the guiitiess and injured party, 
Augustus, who united the powers of both magi ’ ites, 
adopted their different modes of repressing or chas- 
tising the licence of divorce. The presences i seven 
Roman witnesses was required for the validity of this 
solemn and deiiherate act: if any ad te | voCa- 
tion had been given by the hus dad, inste the 
lay of t years, he was ¢ I t rei me-« 
diately, or in the space of six tif could 
iraign the manners of his wi he r Levily was 
expiated by the loss of the sixth or eighth part of her 
marriage-portion. The christian ] were the first 
who specified the just caus t ! divorcee; 
their institutions, from Constantine t ear 
o flue te between the ¢ the ¢ i ¢ 
vishes of the churel dt e Novels 
» frequently reforms the Jurist the ( ¢ 
ind Pandects In the most rig é 3 
( }demned t t ig ne ‘ b \ 
De unless we rubity I 
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’ t her we 4 t @Y » 
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ized by e venge } sex | 
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pri ent ina ery ; ty w re- 
é from f 
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LD C ats ik i s l i 
word is *c¢ » the i tion? How var ( k word 
translated in the versions ancient and t There are two (Mark 
x. 11, Luke xvi. 13.) t (Ma Ww xi s r 10 Of GF 


Cuap. V. 
precept of Christ, is flexible to any interpretation that 
the wisdom of a legislator can demand. 

‘The freedom of love and marriage was 


pines, and bas- restrained among the Romans by natural 
ards and civil impediments. An instinct, al- 
most innate and universal, appears to prohibit the in- 
cestuous commerce’ ¢ f parents and children in the infi- 
nite series of ascending and descending generations. 


Concerning the oblique and collateral branches, nature 


is indifferent, reason mute, and custom various and ar 
bitrary. In Egypt, the marriage of brothers and sis- 
ters was admitted without scruple or exception: a 
Sp irtan might espouse the daughter of his fathe r, an 
Athenian, that of his mother; and the nuptials of an 


uncle with his niece were applauded at Athens as a 
happy union of the relations. The profane 
lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by interest or 

but 
and 


be 


dearest 


} 
ti . he; 
superst tion to multiply 


they inflexibly condemned 


forbidden degrees ; 
of sisters 


should 


the 


mMarriaze 


brothers, cousins 


touched ie same interdict; revered the parental 
character of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and 


1 just imitation of the ties of blood. Ac- 
bh] 





cording to the proud maxims of the republic, a legal 
marriage could ly be contracted by free citizens; an 
honourable, at least an ingenuous birth, was required 
for the spouse of a senator: but the blood of kings 
eoul ver mingle in legitimate nuptials with the 
hlood of a Rom . d the name of Strar ver de graded 
Cleopat Berenice® to live the concubines of Mark 
Antony :'] This appellation, indeed, so inju- 
rious to the majesty, cannot without indulgence be 
ed nm ot 1ese { | queens. A 
i | 
cone ne, e strict ser f the civilians, was a 
woman t r ebel nex i 9 the S le and 
faithful ¢ mi} of a Reman citizen, whoe tinued 
1 state of ce cy Her modest station, below the 
t rs of a wife, above the infamy of a prostitute, 
v wledged an pproved by the laws: from 
t e of At tus to the tenth century, the use of 
this secondary marriage prevailed both in the west and 
east, 1 the humble virtues of a concubine were often 
referre { pomp 1 insolence of a noble matron. 
Ya th ri 1 the tw Antonines, the best of prin- 
es and n, ¢ ved the nforts of domestic love: 
the ¢ | was nitate y many citizens impatient 
of « ) t regardful of their families. If at any 
tin red to legitimate their natural children, 
( f n was instantly performed by the celebra- 
tion f ls with a partner whose fruitfulness 
and { y they had already tried." By this epithet 
of 7 the ffspring of the concubine were distin- 
rl 1 from the rious brood of adulte ry, prostitu- 
ti est, to wl Justinian reluctantly grants 
the nec iry al ents of life; and these natural chil- 
dre were capable of succeeding to-a sixth part 
i the t f tl re ed father. According 
to the I 1 w, | were entitle j ( nly t the 
nam ( lition of their m er, from whom they 
¥ . 4 
Hiil (S« [ Ebr 
I 
I P . oudan — ] 7 
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might derive the character of a slave, a stranger, or a 
citizen. The outcasts of every family were adopted 
without reproach as the children of the state,” 

The relation of a guardian and ward, 
or in Roman words, of tutor and pupil, 
which covers so many titles of the Institutes and Pan- 
dects,* is of a very simple and uniform nature. The 
person and property of an orphan must always be 
trusted to the custody of some discreet friend. If the 
deceased father had not signified his choice, the ag- 
nats, or paternal kindred of the nearest degree, were 
compelled to act as the natural guardians: the Athe- 
nians were apprehensive of exposing the infant to the 
power of those most interested in his death; but an 
axiom of Roman jurisprudence has pronounced, that 
the charge of tutelage should constantly attend the 
emolument of succession. If the choice of the father, 
and the line of consanguinity, afforded no efficient 
guardian, the failure was supplied by the nomination 
of the pretor of the city, or the president of the pro- 
ince. But the person whom they named to this pub- 
lie office might he legally exeused by insanity or blind- 
ness, by ignorance or inability, by previous enmity or 
adverse interest, by the number of children or guar- 
dianships with which he was already burthened, and 
by the immunities which were granted to the useful 
labours of magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and pro- 
fessors. Till the infant could speak and think, he was 
represented by the tutor, whose authority was finally 
determined by the age of puberty. Without h 

t, no act of the pupil could bind himself to his 
own prejudice, though it might oblige others for his 
personal benefit. It is needless to observe, that the 
tutor often gave security, and always rendered an ac- 
count, and that the want of diligence or integrity ex- 
posed him to a civil and almost « i action for the 
lation of his sacred trust. Th » of puberty had 


Guardians and 
wards, 


V 


is con- 


sen 





been rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen; but as 
the faculties of the mind ripen more slowly than those 
f the body, a curator was interposed to guard the for- 


tunes of the Roman youth from his own inexperience 
and headstrong passions. Such a trustee had bee 
first instituted by the pretor, to save a family from the 
blind havoe of a prodigal or a madman: and the minor 
was compelled, by the Jaws, to solicit the same pro- 
on, to give validity to his acts till he accomplished 
the full period of twenty-five years. Women were 
ed to the perpetual tutelage of parents, hus- 
bands, or guardians; a sex created to please and obey 
was never supposed to have attained the age of reason 
experience. at least was nd 
haughty spirit of the ancient law, which had been in- 


sensibly mollified before the time of 


condemr 


and Sach the stern 


Justinian. 


II. The original right of property can yy. oy Tyros. 
only be justified by the accident or merit Right of proper. 
of prior occupancy ; and on this founda- * 


} I 
rb] Sti d by tl 
holl 
’ 


a wooden hand] 


ion it is wisely est 
civilians.’ The 


sharp stone into 


e philosophy of 
wsa tre 
e, or applies a strin 
in elastic branch, becomes in a state of nature th 
} 


savage who » Inserts 


' 


just proprietor of the canoe, the bow, or the hatchet. 
The materials were common to all, the new form, th 
produce of his time and simple industry, belongs solely 


to himself. His hungry brethren cannot, 
of their own injustice, extort fro 


the game of the forest overtaken or slain by 


sense 


his per- 





sonal strength and dexterity. If his provident care 

v The humble but legal rights of concubines and natural ct ren, 

are stated in the Institutes, (1. i. tit. x.) the Pandects, (1. i. tit. vii J 
] 


i. 
the Code, (1. v xxv.) and the Novels. (1. Ixxiv. Ixxxix.) The re- 


tit. 


searches of Heineccius and Giannone (ad Legem Juliam et Papiam 
Poppwa iv. p. 164—175. Opere Pusthume, p. 108—15s.) illustra 
s eresti and s subject 
x See the article of urdians and wards in the Institutes, (1. i. tit 
xi xxvi.) the Pandects, (l. xxvi. xxvii.) and the Cod v. tit 
xxvili—\xx.) 


y Institut, 1. ii. tit. i. 
Caius and Heineccius 
f Theophilus, (p. 207 








THE 
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tame animals, whose na- 


DECLINE 


us Injustice, with 


AND FALL 
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of fraud or force, 





ture Is tractable to the arts of education, he ae julres a} could dom injure the mem f a small re public ; 
perpetual title tot use and service of their numerous | but the vz pe { thr f ten, or of 
progeny, wni derives its existence from him alone. | years, det 1 by nian, more sultal 
it enc ri 1 cultivates a field for their suste-| lati it It yi ne term of 
I f tl a n waste isc verted into a pres¢ { I ol re \ persor i} 
Terti SOlL 3 e seed, the marture, the lab ur, create a fort rem d by civilians, and the ir 
new value, { the rewards of harvest are painfully | get id ’} of simple, uniform 
¢ by the fatigues of the revolving year. In th i ( The e exceptions 
successive states of society, the hunter, the shepherd, | of use, of u if of sert ,* imposed for the 
th indy ay defend their posses by tw efit of I i | es, are abun 
reas whic i \ eal to the fee S of the y explalr y the prof of risprudence 
! l I that whatever they « Vis thel I I Claims of | 9 as I they are altered by 
t WwW try ; {1 that every man who envies|t mixture, the « I transformatton of 
their felicity, may purcha similar acquisition by t investigated with metaphysical subtil- 
t ex I im r igence. su » In truth, | ty y i Vil 
may | 1 and plenty of a small colony east The pe title of first proprie- oe 
c l. But the colony m tipli while |tor m t be termined | his deat i 88 
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transmitting any legal claims ; and the cognats of every | weighed the copper money, which was paid by an ima- 


rank, without excepting the dear relation of a mothe r| 


and a son, were disinherited by the twelve tables, as 
strange rs and aliens. Amone the Romans a gens or 
lineage was united by a common name and domestic 


rites; the various ¢ ymens OY surnames of or 
Marcellus, distinguished from each other the subordi- 
nate branches or families of the Cornelian or Claudian 
the de of the of the same surname, 
the larger denomination of gentiles ; 
and the vigilance of the in the same 
name, the perpetual descent of religion and property. 
A similar principle dictated the Voconian law,' which 
abolished the right of female inheritance. As lony as 
virgins were given in marriage, the adoption 
of the wife extinguished tl hopes of the 
But thee qual succession of independent matrons, sup- 
pe rted their pride and luxury, and might tra 


on Scipio, 


race : fault agnats, 
‘ 

was supplied by 
laws maintained, 


or sold 


a foreign house the ric he s of their fathers. While the 
maxims of Cato * were revere d, they tended to perpet- 
yate in each family a just and virtuous mediocrity: till 
female blandishments insensibly triumphed ; and every 
salutary restraint was lost in the dissolute greatne 

of the republic. The rigour of the decemvirs was 





nsport into | 


| ginary purchaser; and the estate was emanc ipated 
a fictitious sale and immediate release. 





This sinew! 


| ceremony, which excited the wonder of the Greeks, 


daughter. | 


tempered by the equity of the pretors. Their edicts | 
rest red emancipated ind posthumous children to the 
rights of nature; and upon the failure of the agenats, 
ig 
they preferred the blood of the cognals to the name of 
the gentiles, whose title and character were insensibly 
eovered with oblivion. ‘The reciprocal inheritance of 
mothers and sons was established in the Tertullian 
and Orphitian decrees by the | lanity of the senate. 
A new and more impartial order was introduced by 
the novels of Justi 1, Who affected to revive th 
rispr ‘ f the twelve The lines of 
mast é d fen e kindred wer { de the 
de sc" ne, ace 1 ( | .« was - 
rately defined : and eack ‘ r to the OXx- 
imity of bly } | 7 ' be ede t t! \ + 
Nossess ] citizen 
| The rc { n is re tod 
y { ' ‘ r t | by t ré er wie 
! s 1 ' of the lawe r hut 
this rder s f ‘ v Vv lated the : itr \ 
nartia . y } inion of t taste 
tor bey 1 t In the state society, 
this last the fp erty is sel- 
dom . . = a 1 at Athens by the 
wsofS 1 1 i testainents of the ta- 
ther of a ! V r t zed by the twelve tables. 
Be the ti f decemvi 1 Roman citizen 
exp sed his wishes | { s t the assembly of 
the thi Vv ( i? r it the awener il law f 
j erl e Was ea ‘ va veasional act of 1 é 
legislature A ft the 1 S of the decemvirs, 
each private lawviver | | ted his verbal or writ- 
t testament the esent t five ‘itizens. who 
represented the ve ¢ ses Roman people: 
sixth witness atte d t r r ‘ 1 seventh 
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was still practised in the age of Severus; but the 
pretors had already approved a more simple testament, 
for which they required the seals and signatures of 
seven witnesses, free from all legal exception, and 
purposely summoned for the execution of that impor- 
tant act. A domestic monarch, who reigned over the 
lives and fortunes of his children, might distril 

their respective shares according to the of 
their merit or his affection: his arbitrary displeasure 
chastised an unworthy son by the loss of his inheri 
tance, and the mortifying preference of a stranger. 
But the experience of unnatural parents recommended 


Ss 





nie 





de grees 


some limitations of their testamentary powers. A 
son, or, by the laws of Justinian, even a daughter, 
could no longer be disinherited by their silence: they 


were compelled to name 


the criminal, and to specify 
( {fi 


ence ; and the justice of the emperor enumerated 
the sole « that could justify such a violation of 
the first principles of nature and s ciety.P Unlessa 
legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been reserved for 


the 


“auses 





the children, they were entitled to institute an action 
or complaint of inoffictous testament; to st ppose that 
their father’s understanding was impaired by sickness 
or age; and respectfully to appeal from his rigorous 
sentence to the deliberate wisdom of the magistrate. 
In the Roman jurisprudence, an essen- 
tial distinetion was admitted between . 
the inheritance and the lewacies. The heirs who suc- 
ceeded to the entire unity, or to any of the twelve 
fractions of the substance of the testator, represented 
his civil and religious character, asserted his rivhts, 
fulfilled his obligations, and discharged the gifts of 
friendship or liberality, which his last will had be- 
jueathed under the name legacies. Sut as the 
imprudence or prodigality of a dying man might ex- 
ha set the inheritance, and leave only risk and labour 
to his suecessor, he was empowered to retain the 
portion; to deduct, before the payment 
egacies, a clear fourth for his own emolum«e 
reasonable time was allowed to examine the proportion 
between the debts and the estate, to decide whe he 
should aecept or refuse the testament; and if he used 
the benefit of an inventory, the demands of the credi- 
tors could not exceed the valuation of the effects. 
Ihe last will of a citizen might be altered during his 
life, or rescinded after his death: the persons \ m 
he named might die before him, or reject the inheri- 
tance, or be exposed to some legal disqualification. 
In the contemplation of these events, he was permitted 
to substitute second and third heirs, t re} ce each 
other according to the order of the testament; and the 
incapacity of a madman or an infant to bequeath his 
perty, might be supplied by a similar substitution.4 
But the power of the testator expired with the accep- 
tance of the testament: each Roman of mature O 
ind discretion acquired the absolute dominion of his 
inheritance, and the simplicity of the civil law was 
never clouded by the long and intricate entails which 
confine the happiness and freedom of unborn genera- 
tions 
Th stamen f A ust § 18 SI f ov Ss e 4 
Ol 1 Neror 1.) who may be s f is a j R 
s. Plutarch (Opuscul. tom. ii. p. 976.) is s sed 
a ; Tin rhe language of Ul (Fr x. p 
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la r. s 
y Tr bstitutions fidei-comr es of tl lern law is 
i feud a fied on the R ris t aT r y 
i re \ he ancient fide ssa. (Inst s Droit 
Fra bs é 447—2383.) Denissart, Decisi 
. p. 577—604.) They were stretched to t f i y 
an abuse of the hundred and fifty-ninth Novel; a partial, perpiexed. 
dadeciamawory law 
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Conquest and the formalities of law 
established the use of codicils. If a Ro- 
man was surprised by death in a remote province of 
the empire, he addressed a short epistle to his legiti- 
mate or testamentary heir; who fulfilled with honour, 
or neglected with impunity, this last request, which 


Codicils and 
trusts. 


THE DECLINE 


| 
| 
Fr 


the judges before the age of Augustus were not author- | 


ized to enforce. A codicil might be expressed in any 
mode or in any Janguage ; but the subse ription of five 
witnesses must declare that it was the genuine composi- 
tion of the author. His intention, however laudable, 
was sometimes illegal ; and the invention of 
missa, or trusts, arose from the struggle between natu- 
ra] justice and positive jurisprudence. A stranger of 
Greece or Africa might be the friend or benefactor of a 
childless Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, 


Jide t-come- 


Sé 
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word, it conveyed the idea of a firm and irre vocabl ° 
contract, which was alw: 1ys expressed in me mode of 


a question and answer. Do you promise pay me 


one hundred pieces of gold? was the solemn Interro. 

ation of Seius. I do promise—was the » reply of 
Sempronius. The friends of Sempronius, who an. 
swered for his ability and inclination, might be Sepa 
rately sued at the option of Seius; and the benefit of 
partition, or order of reciprocal actions, insensibly 
deviated from the strict theory of stipulation. The 
most cautious and deliberate consent was justly requi- 
red to sustain the validity of a gratuitous promise ; 
and the citizen who might have obtained a legal seey. 
rity, incurred the suspicion of fraud, and paid the for. 


“ft. But the 


laboured to e 


feit of his ne ty of the civilians 


nvert simple engagements 


ied 


ingenul 


successfully 











could act as his heir. The Voconian law, which abol-| into the form of solemn stipulations. The pretors, ag 
ished female ecceee gpimgir pally, Sn 6: orinheri-| the guardians of social faith, nitted every rational 
tance of a woman tothe sum of one hundred thousand | evidence of a voluntary and deliberate act, which in 
sesterces ;‘ and an only caves was condemned almost} their tribunal produced eq ble oblis yn, and for 
as an alien in her father’s house. The zeal of friend-| which they gave an a la remedy 
ship, and parental affection, suggested a liberal artifice ; The obligation ( 1 class, ; 
a qualified citizen was named in the testament, with a| as they were contract y the « ery : 
prayer or injunction that he would restore the inheritance | of a thing, are m 1e CiVi with the epi- 
to the person for whom it was truly intended, Various| thet of real.* A grat 1is due tothe r of 
was the conduct of the trustees in this painful situation ; a benefit ; and whoever is intru with the property 
they had sworn to observe the laws of their country,| of another, has bound h elf to t cred duty of 
y honour prompted them to violate their oath; and| restitution. In the case ofa f lly loan, the merit of 
they preferred their interest under the mask of pat-| generosity is on é f f Ina 
riotism, they forfeited the esteem of every virtuous| deposit, on the e of the r ver; but Ina ge, 
mind. The declaration of Augustus relieved their} and the rest of the s commer { ( ry life, 
doubts, gave a legal sanction to confidential testaments | the benefit is compet 1 ‘ ent 1 
1 codicils, and gently unravelled the f rms and re-| obligation to restore is 1 y modified by the 
traints of the re pul liean jurisprude nee. But as the! naturs | e {t } t | La ] t very 
new practice « f trusts degenerated into some abuse, t | im ‘ eu wer 
t trustee was enabled, by the Tribellian and Pega- d ‘ ,» W [ | erty 
sian decrees, to reserve one -fourth of the estate, or to! is reduced t ( t ( t \ a ¢ nmon 
transfer on the head of the real heir all the debts and| appellation of a In t f the rrower 
actions of the succession. The int rpre tation of testa-| was ob bore d to re e the ne i | With 
ments was strict and lite ral ; but the language of trus/s| which he had been 1 f | y 
and codicils was delivered from the minute and tech-| supply of his w in the lat v ine 
nical accuracy of the civilians.' his use and ¢ ny ‘ ( red this 
s lif, The general duties of mankind! mutual engagement, substitut le specific 
III. Or Actions j Lai hs) : ) , 
are imposed by their public and private} value, according to a just estin f number, of 
relations: but their heap obligations to each other) weight, and of meas In the « t of the 
can only be the effect of, 1. a promise, 2. a benefit, or, | absolute dominion i erred t e | | » and 
3. an injury: < when these obligations are rat ified | he repays the benefit wi eq sum of gold of 
by law, the interested party may compel the perform-| silver, the pri d ve of all ¢ y 
ance by a judicial action, On this principle the civi-| possessions. The « ition of tract, that 
lians of every country have erected a similar juris-| of Jocation, is of a more comy L, : 
prudence, the fair conclusion of universal reason and | houses, labour or talents, may } id te 
justice.® term; at e explirati i t itselt 
1. The goddess of faith human | must be restored tothe owt wi i l reward 
Pr ses ~. . 4 ? 
and social faith) was worshipped, not} for the beneficial occupat em} t. I 
only in her te mples, but in the lives of the Romans; | these lucrative « tracts, to w h may t f 
and if that nation was deficient in the more amiable | of partnership and commissi the cis ns some 
qualities of benevolence and generosity, they astonish-| times imagine the delivery of thi ct, net 4 
ed the Gree nob) y their sincere and simple performance | presume the consent of the | ‘I tantial 
of the most burthensome engagements.* Yet amony pledge has been refined into the i ler fa 
the same people, according to the rigid maxims of the | mortgage or hypotheca; and the eement of sale, for 
pati cians and decemvirs, a naked pact, a promise, or} a certain price, imputes, from tl ent, t chances 
even an oath, did not create any eivil obligation,| of gain or loss to the a nt of the purchaser. It 
unless it was confirmed by the legal form of a stipula- may be fairly supposed, that every man will obey the 
tion. “MU hatever might be the > etymol gy of the Latin | dictates of his interest: and if he accepts the benefit, 
- = | he 1s obliged to sustain the expense, of the transaction 
D sius vi th Reimar’s Note neci- 
: a oe LI aa j ; Reimar’s Notes) speci In tk 18 b undiess subject, the historian wil serve 
fies in Greek ney the sum of 5,000 dra ims } , . gh 
s The re s of the R an laws of inherit e are finely, | the /ocafion of land and n ey, the rent of t ind 
though s fancifully, d ed by Montesq (Esprit des | the interest of the other, as terlally affect the 
Loix, l. xx nr rit f acric It ra [} > | e 
t Of th risprudence of successions, testaments, codicils, | PrOSperity Of agriculture ce. nu 
legacies, and trusts, the principles are tained in the Institutes | lord was often obliged to the stock instru- 
f Caius, (i! t u—144.) J an, (Ll. bi, Lit. x xv.) 
and Theopt s y2 14.) and tl nense detail occupies 
twelve books Pand s Tine Jus Pra Pp r i 
The Ins s of ( x p. 144 —214.) of sating vit ‘G ‘ 1) A 
Ci. til, tit Kxx. 1.1 i f Theos s I wil } fH Br 
distinguis sorts of i ‘ é€, aut vert b } 1 i j 
at Wise l f part al my ow t} A 
x How s n len f Polybius< », 69 z I f t id 
1. xx 1459, 14 e, inc rin ale ay ius rf ) P 8 urge 
omait ‘atin pre uit. (A, ig, xx. 1.) | bess t | j fani sh student. 
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ments of husbandry, and to content himself with a 
partition of the fruits. If the feeble tenant was oppres- 
sed by aceident, contagion, or hostile violence, he 
claimed a proportionable relief from the equity of the 
laws: five years were the customary term, and no solid 
or costly improvements could be expected from a 
farmer, Who, at each moment, might be ejected by the 
sale of the estate.* Usury,' the invete- 
rate grievance of the city, had been dis- 
couraged by the twelve tables,° and abolished by the 
clamours of the people. It was revived by their 
wants and idleness, tolerated by the discretion of the 
pretors, and finally determined by the Code of Justi- 
nian. Persons of illustrious rank were confined to the 
moderate profit of four per cent. ; six was pronounced 
to be the ordinary and legal standard of 

eight was 
turers and merchants ; twelve was granted to nautical 
insurance, Which the wiser ancients had not atte mpted 


to define; but except in t 


Interest f 
money 


his perilous adventure, the 
practice of exorbitant u ury was severe ly restrained. 
The most simple ints ndemned by the clergy 


st was cc 
of the east ¢ nd west: | 


re 
* but the sense of mutual benefit, 
the laws of the re public, 


which had triumy hed over 
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| been surprised in the fact, or detected by a subsequent 


j interest ; | 
allowed for the convenience of manufac- | 


were Ue d 


have resisted with equal firmness the decrees of the 
church, and even the prejudices of mankind.§ 
“_— 3. Nature and society impose the 
strict obligation of repairing an injury; 
and the sufferer by private injustice, acquires a per- 
gonal right and a legitimate action. If the property of 
another be intrusted to our care, the requl ite degree 
of care may rise al d fall according to the be nent which | 
we derive from such temporary possession; we are 
seldom ma responsible for inevitable accident, but 
the « equences of a voluntary fault must always be 
imputed to the hor. A Roman pursued and re- 
cove his stolen yvoods by civil action of theft; 
they t 3 through ecession of pure and in- 
nocent hands, but nothing less than 1 prest ription of 
thirty ye S ld ex sh his orig il cialm. They 
were restored by t entence of the etor, and the 
injury was compensated by double or three-fold, or 
even quadruple, « ges, leed had been perpe- 
trated by secret f1 i r open rapine, as the robber had 
ae | i i P { s, (1. xix.) and 
ff . 
aa ' Fra i 
sea of la of. a : 1 was 
\I ‘ 
iJ t t 
r 5 [ nitted 
I ‘ ar f 
¢ G N oO 175 
2 i t p ‘ velve, 
nd 
s: N P : ( (O \ 210.) 
H $ ad J j >) i 
t sli x I Defens Lapri 
s I t \ i J I Gr ) 
yius, ( Pe \ 13 213 and his thr 
Ant 3, ) I jor f 
e Pr i st f 1 s 
f Ci \ i P | i I 
I s ‘ R ’ 
‘ etre | i lea cer 
Was 1 8 I \ s 
j 
at . 1 i 8 
"w i Ss ry ' 
Justinias ‘ s ya cel his I 
t 3 > t a I ’ ried in tl 
P ( XXX XXX ) 
e Th sa ; yrac, MM ale es Peres, p 
1H, & r I I ( ysost (see his fr > 
N ) ry of Nyssa, Ambrose 
Je \ I f ind suists 
( S 3 V 
\ y of fi 
4 Os e terest { 1 
x i Sha 1 a | i I I 
e Sir William J s ha in i jous andr Essa n 
he Law of Ba t. 1 178] 12 nSvo.) He is perhaps the 
only lawyer ALLY st Ww t ks of Westminster 
the Commenta sof | t 4 of Ilsa and the 
sontenc f Arabian and Persian cadh 


research. The Aquilian law defended the living pro- 


perty of a citizen, his slaves and cattle, from the stroke 
of malice or negligence ; the highest price was allowed 
that could be ascribed to the domestic animal at any 
moment of the year preceding his death; a similar 
latitude of thirty days was granted on the destruction 
of any other valuable effects. A personal injury is 
blunted or sharpened by the manners of the times and 
the sensibility of the individual: the pain or the dis- 
grace of a word or blow cannot easily be appreciated 
by a pecuniary equivalent. The rude jurisprudence 
of the decemvirs had confounded all hasty insults, 
which did not amount to the fracture of a limb, by 
condemning the aggressor to the common penalty of 
twenty-five asses. But the same denomination of mo- 
ney was reduced, in three centuries, from a pound to 
the weight of half an ounce; and the insolence of a 
wealthy Roman indulged himself in the cheap amuse- 
ment of breaking and satisfying the law of the twelve 
tables. Veratius ran through the streets striking on 
the face the inoffensive passengers, and his attendant 
purse-bearer immediately silenced their clamours by 
the legal tender of twenty-five pieces of copper, about 
the value of one shilling.' The equity of the pretors 
examined and estimated the distinct merits of @ach par- 
ticular complaint. In the adjudieation of civil dam- 
ages, the magistrate assumed a right to consider the 
various circumstances of time and place, of age and 
dignity, which may aggravate the shame and snuffer- 
ings of the injured person; but if he admitted the idea 
of a fine, a punishment, an example, he invaded the 
province, though, perhaps, he supplied the defects, of 
the criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, 
who was dismembered by eight horses, 
is represented by Livy as the first and the last instance 
of Roman cruelty in the punishment of the most atro- 
cious crimes.* But this act of justice, or revenge, was 
inflicted on a foreign enemy in the heat of victory, and 
at the command of a single man. The 
twelve afford a re decisive 
proof of the national spirit, since they were framed by 


Punishments, 


Severity of the 


tables m twelve tables 


the wisest of the senate, and accepted by the free 
voices of the pe ople: yet these laws, like the statutes 
of Draco,' are written in characters of blocd.™ They 


approve the inhuman and unequal principle of retalia- 
tion; and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth, a limb for a limb, is rigorously exacted, unless 
the offender ean redeem his pardon by a fine of three 
hundred pounds of copper. The decemvirs distributed 
with much liberality the slighter chastisements of fla- 


gellation and servitude; and nine crimes of a very 
different complexion are adjudged worthy of death. 
l. Any act of freason against the state, or of corres- 
pondence with the public enemy. The mode of exe- 
cution was painful and ignominious: the head of the 


I . °y . 
Roman was shrouded in a veil, his hands 
behind his back, and, after he had been 


degenerate 


scourged by the lictor, he was suspended in the midst 
of the forum cn a cross, or inauspicious tree. 2. Noc- 


turnal meetings in the city; whatever might be the 
pleasure, or religion, or tt J 


the public good. 
murder of a citizen: for which the common 


nee, of 


3. The 


prete 








bh Noodt (Opp. tom. i. p. 137—172.) has composed a separate treatise 
ad Legem A am. (Pandect. 1. ix. tit. ii.) 

Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic. xx. i.) borrowed his story from the 
Commentaries of Q. Labeo on the xii tables. 

k The narrative of Livy Ci. 28.) is weighty and solemn. At tu 
lictis Albane maneres is a harsh refi m, unworthy Virgil’s hi 

sanity. (AEneid, viii. 643.) Heyne, with his usual good tast bserves 

the subject was too horrid for the shield of neas, (tom. iii. p. 
eed.) 

1 Thea f Draco (Olympiad xxxix. 1.) is fixed by Sir John Mar- 
sham (Canon Chronicus, p. 59 46.) and Corsini. (Fasti Attici, tom, 
iii. p. 62.) For his laws, see the writers oa the government of Athens, 
Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, &¢ 

m The eighth, de delictis, of the xii tables is delineated by Gravi- 
na. (Opp. p. 292, 293, with a commentary, p. 214—230.) Aulus Gellius, 
(xx. 1.) and the Collatio Legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum afford 
much origina) information 
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feelings of mankind demand the blood of the mur- 
derer. Poison is still more odious than the sword or 
dagger; and we are surprised to discover, in two fla- 
gitious events, how early such subtle wickedness had 
infected the simplicity of the re public, and the chaste 
virtues of the Roman matrons.". The parricide who 
violated the duties of nature and gratitude, was cast 
into the river or the sea, enclosed in a sack; anda 
cock, a viper, a dog, and a monkey, were successively 
added as the most suitable companions.® Italy pro- 
duces no monkeys; but the want could never be felt, 
till the middle of the sixth century first revealed the 
guilt of a parricide.? 4. The malice of an incendiary. 
After the previous ceremony of whipping, he himself 
was delivered to the flames ; and in this example alone 
our reason is tempted to approve the justice of retalia- 
tion. 5. Judicial perjury. The corrupt or malicious 
witness was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock 
to expiate his falsehood, which was rendered still more 
fatal by the severity of the penal laws, and the defi- 
ciency of written evidence. 6. The corruption of a 
judge, who accepted bribes, to pronounce an iniquitous 
Libels and rude strains 
sometimes disturbed of an illiterate city. 
The author was beaten with clubs, a worthy chastise- 
ment, but it was not certain that he was left to « x pire 

blows of the executioner.4 8. The nocturnal 
mischief of damaging or destroying a neighbour’s 
corn. ‘The criminal was suspends d as a grateful vic- 
tim to Ceres. But the sylvan deities were less impla- 
cable, and the extirpation of a more was 
compensated by the moderate fine of twenty-five px unds 
, 9. Magical incantations; which had power, 
| herds, to exhaust the 
emy, to extinguish his life, and re- 
his deep-r voted plantations. 
insolvent 
to 


Spe cious 


sentence. Ve satires, whi S¢ 


the peace 


under the 


valuable tree 


of copper. 
in the opinion of 
strength of an er 
move from their 
The cruelty of the 


debtors still remains to be told; and I shall 


Latin she } 


seats 
twelve tables against 
dare 
prefer the literal sense of antiquity, to the 
After the judicial 
irty days of 
Roman was delivered into the 
In this 
twelve ounces of rice was his daily food; he might be 
bound with a chain of fifteen pounds’ weight; and his 
misery was thrice exposed in the market-place, to soll- 
cit the co n of his friends and countrymen. At 
the expiration of sixty days, the debt was discharged 
by the loss of the ir t 


solvent de yt 
put to death, or sold in foreign s 


criticism.* 


the debt, t 


refinements of modern 
proof or confession of 
were allowed before a 


power of his fellow-citizen. 


grace 


priv ite 


prison, 


npassit 


iwertyv or life: r was 


avery beyond 


alike obstinate 


either ] 


the Tiber: but if several credit 
and 
} 


} 
bpoady 


rs were 
might legally dismember his 
’ nge by this horrid partition. 
The advocates for this savage law have insisted, that 


unrelenting, they 


, and satiate their reve 











pn Livy mer ns two remarkable and flagitious @wras, of 3000 per 
sons accused, a f 190 noble matrons con' ed, of the crime of 
pois i. 18.) Mr. Hume discr 6 tr ges of 
private and pub virt Essays, vol. p. 22, 23.) Iw 1 rathe 
sa e s of mis (as in I ce | e year 1680, 
are ac its pr h ie I marks on inners 
fana 
The xii Tables an 5 are n 
With the k ; Sé rns it wit! 
. s; Juve 1 :—Satir. 
15¢ Hadr ( 16. p. 874 
6. with S sN il. Lit. ix, 
leg. 9.) ( ’ ( 8 Institut. | 
lv. tit. XV f all ani f I 1 3h 
this fanciful ¢€ WAS 8 fied in pra ‘ H eta n 
‘ runtur ve s r. (Paul. Sentent. Rec« t xiV 
p-. 512. edit. S ) 
p The first I was L. Os id Pun 
ur. (Plutar R i. D. 57.) or Pr 
Malleolus is i f matri x ) 
q Hora h i f e tustis, (1. i. { er 
(de Reput ' \ stin Civit 1 Frag 
-P ‘ f 0) et) iff 4 i ‘ ecet 
rs made sa fence; cum perpa 18 res Capite fauxis 
sent—peryz 
r Bynkershoek (Observat. Juris. Rom. 1. i. ji.in O tom. i. | 
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thes e, of th ‘ r. Yet his interpretation is one per 
pe il harsh rt 4 r; wor 1 he surmount the Roman auth 16s 
ef Quintilian, Ca Favonius, and Tertullian. See Aulus Gellius, | 
Noct. A xAl 
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it must strongly operate in deterring idleness and fraud 
from contracting debts which they were unable to dig. 
charge; but experience would dissipate this salutary 
terror, by proving, that no creditor could be found to 
exact this unprofitable penalty of life or limb. As the 
manners of Rome were insensibly polished, the eriynj. 
nal code of the decemvirs was abolished by the hy. 
manity of accusers, witne ; and im- 
punity be came the conse quence ¢ f lintmic de rate rig ur. 
The Porcian and Valerian laws prohibited the magis. 
trates from inflicting ona free citizen any capital or 
even corporal punishment; and the Statutes 
of blood were artfully, and perhaps truly, ascribed to 
the spirit, not of patrician, but of regal, tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws, and the ayo, 


ses, and judge ~ 


obsc tete 


. » . mn or 
insufficiency of civil actions, the peace blivion of 
and justice of the city were imperfectly penal laws. 


maintained by the private jurisdiction of the citizens, 


The malefactors who replenish our goals, are the out- 
casts of society, and the crimes for which they suffer 
may be commonly ascribed to ignorance, poverty, and 


brutal appetite. For the perpetration of similar enor- 


mities, a vile plebeian might claim and abuse the 
sacred character of a member of the republic: but, on 
the pre of or Suspicion | I guilt, the slave, or the stran- 


ger, Was na led to a cross | 


Is Strict 


,a dt 


might be exercise: 


summary 
restraint over the 
Ron e. Kach family 
ich was not confined, 
external 

} 

A 


incuicater 


2 
> 


greatest part of the populace of 
contained a domestic tribunal, w 
that of the 
virtu 


like preetor, t ognizance of 


us prim were 


and the R 


actions: 


by the discipline of education ; man father 


was act ntable to the state for the manners of his 
children, since he disposed, without appeal, of their 
life, their liberty, and their inheritance. In some 
pressing emergencies, the citizen was authorized to 
avenge his private or public wrongs. ‘The consent of 
the Jewish, the Athentan, and the Roman laws, ap- 
roved the slaughter of the noctt | thief; t ugh 
in open day-light a robber could not be slain without 
some previ ; evidence of « re ind complaint. 
Whoever urprised in adulterer I nis ft pt il bed 
might freely exercise his revenge;* the most bloody or 
wanton outrage was excused by the provocation ;' nor 


was it before the reign of Augustus that the husband 


was reduced to weigh the rank of the offender, or that 
the parent was condemned t icrifice his daughter 
with her guilty seducer. After the expulsion of the 
kings, the ambitious Ron who should dare to as- 
sume their title r imitate the t ny, was devotec 
to the infer gods: each of his fellow-citizens was 
armed with a sword of justice; and the act of Brutus, 
n wever repugnant to gratituce r pr dence, had been 
already sanctified by the judymeut of his country." 
The barbarous practice of wearing arms in the midst 
of peace,* and the bloody maxims of honour, were 


; and, dur 
ent of equal freedom to the 
‘ d of the P nic wars, the ver disturbed 


unknown t ans 


the Ron 


ages, from the establish 


ing the two pure st 


city was ne 





hy sedition, and rarely polluted with atrocious crimes. 
The failure of penal laws was more sensibly felt when 
every vice was inflamed by facti ome and domi- 
» Thef fl I ke, O Gravc.t v. p.2—48.) 
9 in def fa husband w k r. The right 
f husbands ar rs at I Athens is d i with 1 
in Dr. Taylor. (1 r i m. ¥ 
01 
"'t See Cas nad A ' 19. Per r i 
r Y sq cf l Voss ) H i s 
rat. (J il, Satir yo t ix i es, (Horat. 
S 4.) Familia li non fuit. (Val 
M i j 1.N ] 
I law is! ! I ya I h, (in Publicola, 
19 and { sthe { iontl h of 
Cwsa s 8 r the erial ern 
] “a é NK | s that 
passed ( Via s alewrt nthe after the ides of 
March, (ad Fam. x 
1 Acnvs ‘ ao ] ydid. li. cc. 6 
The i Ss 8s Ss § 4 it test f civiliza 
| tion j i arbarism of a European court 
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nion abroad. 
zen enjoyed the privilege of anarchy; each minister 
of the republic was exalted to the temptations of regal 

ower, and their virtues are entitle d to the warmest 
phy: After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and 
cruelty, Verres, the tyrant of Sicily, could only be 
sued for the pecuniary restitution of three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; and such was the temper 
of the e judges, and perhaps the accuser him- 
self,’ that on refunding the thirteenth part of his plun- 
der, Verres could retire to an easy and luxurious exile.’ 
Revival of cap! The first ‘ : t 
tal punishments. the proportion of crimes and punish- 
ments, was made by the dictator Sylla, who, in the 
sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain 
r than to oppress the liberty, of the 


laws, t 


midst of his 
the licence, rathe 


Romans. He gloried in the arbitrary proscription of 
- thousand seven hundred citizens.* But in the 
eharacter of a legislator, he respected the prejudices 
of the times; and instead of pronouncing a sentence 
of death against the robber or assassin, the general 


who hetrayed an army, or the magistrate who ruined a 
province, Sylla was content to aggravate the pecur lary 
damages by the penalty of exile, or, in more constitu- 
tional language, by the interdiction of fire and water. 
The Cornelian, and afterwards the Pompeian, and 
introduced uew system of criminal 
» and the emperors, from Augustus to 
their rigour under the 
authors. But the invention and 
y pains, proceeded fro 


laws 


Julian, 
jurisprudence ; 
Justinian, 
names of 


a 


disg ised 
original 
ot 


Increasing 


extraordinar 


» extend and conceal the progress of des- 
the condemnation of illustrious Romans, 
as always prepared to confound, at the 





the d 


of the g« 


judicial ar legislative 


powers. was the duty governors to maintain 
the peace of their province, by the arbitrary and rigid 
administration of justice; the freedom of the city eva- 


porated in the extent of empire, and the Spanish male- 


le- 


factor, who claimed the privilege of a Roman, was ¢€ 
vated by the command of Galba on a fairer and 
lofty er Occasional rescripts from 
throne to decide the questions one by their novelty 
appe ared to su pass the authority and 
proconsul. Tr insportation and be- 
honourable persons ; meaner 
| or burnt, or buried in the 


reserved for 
ild beasts of the amphithea- 


more 
ross. issued the 
or importance, 
discernment of a 
heading were 
criminals were either har 


mines, or expose d to the 


rf 
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tre. Armed robbers were pursued and extirpated as 
the enemies of society; the driving away horses or 
cattle was made a capital offence ;* but simple theft 
was uniformly considered as a mere civil and private | 
injury. The degrees of guilt, and the modes of punish- 

y He first rated at mil/ies (800,000/.) the damages of Sicily, (Divi- 
natio in Cacilium, c. 5.) which he afterwards reduced to guadringen- 
ties, (320,0001.—1. Actio in Verrem, 18.) and was finally content 
with tricie 44,000/.) Plutarch ‘in Ciceron. tom, iii. p. 1584.) has 
not dissembled the popular sus n eport, 

: Verres lived near thirty years after al, till the second trium 
virate, when he was proscribed by the taste of Mark Antony, for the 
sake of a ( in plate (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 3.) 

a Such is the number ed by Valerius Maximus. (1. ix. c. 2. 
No.1.) Florus (iv. 21.) distinguishes 2000 senators and knights. Ap- 
pian Bell. ¢ = Be 95. 1 . ii. p. 133. edit. Schweigaguser) 
more a rately putes 40 vi s of the senatorian rank, and 
1600 of the ¢ } strian census or order 

b For the penal law, (Leges Cornelia, Pompeia, Julia, of Sylla, 
Pompey, and the Caesars) see the neces of Paulus, (1. iv. tit. | 
xviii—xxx. p. 497—528, edit. Sch iz.) the Gregorian Code, (Frag 
ment, 1. xix. p. 71 6. in Schulting,) the Collatio Legum Mosaica 
Tum et R inarur ( . xv.) the Theodosian Code, (1. ix.) the 
Code of Jus x.) e Pandects, (xl viii.) the Institutes, (1. iv 
tit. xviii.) and t Greek version of Theophilus, (p. 917—926.) 

It was a in Ww had ned his ward. The crime was 
atrocious: yetthe punishmentis reckoned by S s, (c. 9.) among 
the acts in which Galbas ved | self acer, vehemens, et in delic- 
tis coercendis immod 

The abactores or abigeatores, who drove one h nse, oF t oe mares 
r oxen, or five hogs, ten goats, were subject A » capi | punish. 
ments. (Paul, Sentent. Recept. 1. iv. tit. xviii. p “158 H adrian, 
(ad. C il. Batica, st severe where the offence was most frequent, 
condemns the crin ls ad gladium, ludi damnationem. (Ulpian, de 
Officio Proconsulis, | . in Collatione Legum Mosaic. et Rom. tit. | 


xi. p. 236.) 
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° - | 
»raise as the spontaneous fruits of nature or philoso- | 


imperfect attempt to restore | 
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ment, were too often determined by the discretion of 
the rulers, and the subject was left in ignorance of the 
legal danger which he might incur by every action of 
his life. 

A sin, a vice, a crime, are the objects 
of theology, ethics, and jurisprudence. 
Whenever their judgments agree, they corroborate 
each other; but as often as they differ, a prudent legis- 
lator appreciates the guilt and punishment according 
to the measure of social injury. On this principle, 
the most daring attack on the life and property of a 
private citizen is judged less atrocious than the crime 
of treason or rebellion, which invades the majesty of the 
republic: the obsequious civilians unan imously pro- 
nounced, that the republic is contained in the person 
of its chief: and the edge of the Julian law was 
sharpened by the incessant diligence of the emperors. 
The licentious commerce of the sexes may he tolerated 
as an impulse of nature, or forbidden as a source of 
disorder and corruption; but the fame, the fortunes, 
the family of the husband, are seriously injured by the 
adultery of the wife. ‘The wisdom of Augustus, after 


Measure of guilt. 


'curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to this domes- 





tic offence the animadversion of the laws; and the 
guilty parties, after the payment of heavy forfeitures 
and fines, were condemned to long or pepe stual exile in 
two separate islands.* Re ligion 1 pronounces an equal 
censure against the infidelity of the husband: but as 
it is not accompanied by the same civil effects, the wife 
was never permitted to vindicate her wrongs;‘ and the 
distinction of simple or double adultery, so familiar and 
so important in the canon law, is unknown to the juris- 
prudence of the Code and the Pandects. 
I touch with reluctance, and despatch 
with impatience, a more odious vice, of which modesty 
rejects the name, and nature abominates the idea. The 
primitive Romans were infected by the example of the 
Etruscans* and Greeks :* in the mad abuse of pros- 
perity and power, every pleasure that is innocent was 
deemed insipid; and the Seatinian law,' which had 
been extorted by an act of violence, was insensibly 
abolished by the lapse of time and the multitude of 
criminals. By this law, the rape, perhaps the seduc- 
tion, of an ingenuous youth, was compensated, as a 
personal injury, rec on poor damages of ten thousand 
sesterces, or fourscore pounds; the ravisher might be 
slain by the resistance or revenge of chastity; and I 
wish to believe, that at Rome, as in Athens, the volun- 
tary and effeminate aie r of his sex was degraded 
from the honours and the rights of a citizen. But the 
practice of vice was not discouraged by the severity 
of opinion: the indelible stain of manhood was con- 
founded with the more venial trangressions of fornica- 
tion and adultery, nor was the licentious lover exposed 


Unnatural vice. 





to the same dishonour which he impressed on the male 
Till the publication of the Julius Paulus of Schulting (1. ii. tit. 

xxvi. p. 317—-323.) it was affirmed and believed that the Julian laws 
punished adultery with death ; and the mistake arose from the fraud 
or errorof Tribonian. Yet Lipsius had suspected the truth from the 
narrative of Tacitus, ( anneal. ti. SO, 24. iv. 2.) and even from the 
practice of Augustus, who distinguished the freasonabdle frailties of 
his female kindred 

f In cases of adultery, Severus confined to the husband the right 
of public accusation. (Cod. Justinian, 1}. ix. tit. ix. leg. 1.) Nor is 
this privilege unjust—so different are the effects of male or female 
infidelity 

’ imon (1. i.) and Theopompus (1. xliii. apud Atheneum, 1. xii. 
p. 517.) des cribe the luxury oan lust of the Etruscans: 7oawvw wey roe 
7s mangos vowTec TO weiGs Mas TOtc wesipexscic, About the same 

riod (A, U C. 445.) the Roman yout th studied in Etruria. (Liv. ix. 
36.) 

h The Pe ersians bad been corrupted in the same school: #7’ EAA- 
vu x TUiTs mioyo _ (He rodot. l. i. c. 135.) A curious dis- 
sertation migat be f vane « on the introduction of pederasty after the 


time of Homer, 
vehemence of tt 


f Asia and Ex urope 
of virtue am 


z the Greeks « 
and the thin device 


its I 


the 
l frie end- 





gress among 
1e ir passions, 


ship which amused the philosophers of Athens. But, scelera ost ndi 
oportet dum puniuntur, abscondi flagitia. 

i The name, the date, and the provisions of this law, are equally 
doubtful. (Gravina, Opp. p. 432, 433. Heineccius, Hist. Jur. Rom. No. 
108. Ernesti, Clav. Ciceron. in Indice Legum.) But I will observe 

| that the nefanda Venus of the honest German is styled aversa by 
the more poliie Italian, 

k See the oration of Zschines against the catamite Timarchus, (in 

| Reiske, Orator. Greec, tom. iii. p, 21—1S4,) 
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or female partner of his guilt. From Catullus to Ju- 
venal,' the poets accuse and celebrate the degeneracy 
of the times, and the reforma ; 
bly attempted by the reason and authority of the civi- 


lians, till the most virtuous of the Caesars proscribed 


ion of manners was fee- 





the sin against nature as a crime against society.™ 
R eee A new spirit of legislation, r spectable 
( stian ¢ even in its error, arose in the empire with 


perurs. the religion of Constantine." The laws of 
Moses were received as the divine original of justice, 
and the christian princes adapted their penal statute 


to the deg Adul- 
tery was first declared to be a capital offence: the 


rrees of moral and religious turpitude. 





frailty of the sexes was assimilated to poison or assas- 
sination, to sorcery or parricide; the same penalties 
were in of 


rasty 5 





passive and active guilt 








the green faction, of the rich, and of the enemies of 
The jora. wa pre ed by the j dave | pederasty 


f those to whom no crime could be 





remark, 


that whatever is s ret must be doubtful, and that our 
natural hor r vice may be abused 5 f ne i 
tyranny But the favourable pers the ( 
writer, that rislator may confide i t 
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I 


», by fables ol 
reduced t 


em- | Ce 


! 


ular! ers of this world have indeed lost their dominion over 
Irn 5 


him who is resolved on death; and his arm can only 
be restrained by the religious apprehension of a future 
state. Suicides are d by Virgil among the 

ifortunate, rather than the guilty ;* and the poetical 

b] the } seriously influ- 
nee the faith or practice of mankis the pre- 
| the at length im- 
posed a pious servitude on the minds of chri 
‘ondemn them to expect, without a m 


enumerate 
infernal shades could not usly 
d But 
gospel, or the shurch, have 


pts ol 


Sllans, ant 


na i ¢ 


urmur, the last 
ke of disease or the executioner. 

statutes form avery small Abuses of civil 
rtion of the sixty-two be oks of the 

and Pandects; and, in all judicial proceeding, 


n.| the life or death of a citizen is determined with less 
his | caution and delay than the most ordinary question of 
to|covenant or inheritance. This singular distinction, 
tes | though something may be allowed for the urgent ne- 
m | cessity of defending the peace of society, is derived 
»0-| from the nature of criminal and civil jurisprudence. 


es to the state are simple and uniforni; the 








man | law by which he is condemned is inscribed not only 
1 br iss ¢ marble, | ut n the conser nce of the ofte n- 
d der, and his cuilt is commonly proved by the testimo- 
ii ny l rle f t But oO te] tions to each otl 
i , | and nN f d. = iniuries benefits | 
; and the interp tion of voluntary contra 
1 te ments, which are en dictated bv f 1 
WwW igi ce, affords ong 1] r 3 exercise to the 
le-| sa ity of the jude The business of | is I - 
er-| plied by the extent of nmeres 1 1, d 
f t r e of the parties in the distant provinces of 
t Len a pr duc 1v¢ of d ul t. delay. and l vita- 
eals from the local to the supreme r str 
his | Justi n, the G k emy r of ¢ stant ple and 
t the « t, was the legal nes r of the Lati hephe | 
if ai who } 1 lan te col vy 1 the banks of liber 
ne! ln pe f thirteen hundred ye , the laws had 
r| relucta \ | ved tl cl ges of gwovernment i 
ym | manners: 1 the ] ble desire f conci t 7 
r- | cl nan with recent institutions, de y t 
rmony 1 swelled tl mag ( f ft : 
ents a eg r sj The vs which exe ’ 
ere ny o Ss Ss, the lonoran it ,¢ i¢ S. ¢ fess 
} ¢ er wn D fections t c j ‘ +3 
“ rid 1 by Just , still « ed yster! 
S science, al 1 profitable trade 1 the | 
e, | f ty of § was involved in tenfold kness 
' j r y ‘ ! ry t t } 1 ners I eX- 
I : i pursuit Sometime 5 exc ed 1 the rit 
isite Pp , and the fairest richts were abandoned by the 
-| poverty r e of th elai ts, Ss costly 
W justice mi end to abate the spirit of : t 
f equal pressure serves only to iner he f] 
of- | ence I tl rich nd t YOTA\ 
-|poor. By these dilatory 1 expensive procee ’ 
the | the wealthy pleader nsan certal 
mat than he could ope ir 1 the cl tal « ion i 
yays I udge I experience of n use, | which 
f his | our » aor i country are not rf y exempt, 
Tar- | may sometimes voke a generous , 1 
ver) ext * excl il orate 


that such forms and delays are 1 ry tog 
per 1 pr | rty of the citizen: that the « 
f the jud is the first « e of tyranny, and that 
! tl laws of a fre peop! S ld resee and dete n 
very qi stion that mavt hab irise In the exereise 
; ! > ¢i f ae But the 
I wer the transac . I ry } tre 
vernment of Justinian united the evils of liberty 1 
und | l . ur ¢ re 
iv ey ; 194—439.) ; f 
f s I 
i Fr $ } ; 
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98 
servitude; and the Romans were oppressed at the 
same time by the multiplicity of their laws and the 
arbitrary will of their master. 


CHAPTER VI. 


vounger Justin —Embassy of the Avars. 
ttle Danube.— Conquest of 
Lombards.—Adoption and reign of Tibe- 
rius.—Of Muaurice.—State of Italy under the Lom- 
! id th exarchs of Ravenna.— Distre ss of Rome. 
l po of Gregory the first. 


of the 


S€ nent on the 


hy rh 





vik te 
Liifecate 


Durinc the last years of Justinian, 


f his infirm mind was devoted to hea- 
A.D venly contemplation, and he neglected 

Nov. | , ora 
the business of the lower world. His 





subjects were Iimpatie tof the | ne continuance of his 
life and reign; yet all who were capable of reflection 
apprehended the moment of his death, which might 
involve the capital in tumult, and the empire in eivi 
wal sey nephews® of the childless monarch, the 
S or grandsons of his brother and sister, had been 
educated in the splendour of a princely fortune; they 
had been shown in high commands to the provinces 
nd armies; their characters were known, their follow- 
ers were zealous, and as the jealousy of age postpon- 
ed the declaration of a successor, they might expect 
with equal hopes the inheritance of their uncle. He 
ex} 1 in his pal ce, ler a reign of thirty-eicht 
years ; and the dec opportunity was embraced by 
the friends of J , the son of Vigilantia.® At the 
hour of mid t, his domestics were awakened by an 
importunate crowd, who thundered at his door, and 
obtained admittance by revealing themselves to be th 
principal members of the senate. These welcome de- 
puties announced the recent and momentous secret of 
the emperor’s decease ré ported, or pe rh ips inver iT 

his dying chor f the best beloved and most deserv- 
ing of s nephews, and conjured Justin to prevent 
the sort of the multitude, if they should perceive, 








| 


| person the name and liberality of a Ro- 


| 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Ww the return of light, that they were left without 
} er. After composing his countenance to surprise 
sorrow, and dé ‘ent m desty, Justin, by the 1\dvice of 
h vife Sophia, subm d to the authority of the sen- 
f He was conducted with speed and silence to the 
| ce; the guards saluted their new sovereign, and 
the martial 1 religious rites of his coronation were 
di gentiy nplished. By the hands of the proper 
of ; he was invested with the imperial garmen 
the red | , white tunic, and purple robe A for- 
tunate whom he instantly promoted to the rank 
of tr » en led his neck with a military collar; 
i rr st youths exalted him ona shield; he stood 
firm 1 erect to receive the adoration of his subjects; 
| r choice sanctified by the benediction of 
l patriar whol ip sed the diadem on the head of 
' an orthodox prince. The hippodrome 
was already filled with innumerable 
Younger multitudes ; and no sooner did the em-| 
N ; pe appear on his throne, than the 
A.D. 574 voices of the blue and the green factions 
, were confounded in the same loyal accla 
matior In the speeches which Justin addressed to 


nd per ple . he pr mised to correct the af 


which had d 


8 isgraced the age of his predecessor, 
( layed the maxims of a just and beneficent govern- 
ment, and declared, that on the approaching calends 








28 Justin and Justinian in the Familie Byzantine 
fp In, The dev civilians, Ludewig (in \ J 
131.) and, He cius, (Hist. Juris Roman. p. 374.) have 
€ r 1 the alogy of their favourite prince 
I t ry of Justin’s elevation I have translate ito simple 
and r t eizht hundred verses of the two first t ks of 
( La is J Appendix Hist. Byzant. p. 401~4I0 
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of January,® he would revive in his own His consulsh 
: $ consulship 


A. D. 566 
il. The immediate discha January 1, 
uncle’s exhibited a solid pledge of his 
and generosity: a train of porters laden with 
of gold advanced into the midst of the hippo- 
drome, and the | creditors 


hope it 
ted this equitable payment 


man const 
of his 
faith 


bugs 


reve 


debts 


ss 


of Justinian aece 
as a voluntary gift. Be. 


| fore the end of three years, his example was imitated 


and 


surpassed by the empress Sophia, 
many indigent , 


tre 


wi oO ce livered 


citizens m the weight of debt and 








usury : an act of benevolence the best entitled to gra. 
S 
titude, since it relieves the most Intolerable d Stress ; 
but in which the bounty of a prince ts the most lia. 
ble to be abused by the claims of prodigality and 
fraud.* 
On the seventh day of his reign, Jus- E:mbase of the 
tin rve audiene to the n sadors of A s 
. A. D. 
th Ay ul the set was decorated , 
to im : 1 barbartans wit tontshme t, Venera. 
ier 1 terror. From the e gate, the spacious 
cour 1 lone porticces were lined with the lofty 
erest nd gilt buckle t the a » Who presented 
their spears and axes h more confidence than they 
\ 1 have show 1a field of battle The officers 
t exercised th power I tt e pers n, of 
th ce, were ired their richest habits, and 
t ( 1 | I \ id ¢ivi rder of 
the | hy. When the veil of e sanctuary was 
wit \\ the a > beheld t é np ft e 
f is t , beneath a ¢ py, or dome, which 
\\ rted by four columns 1 <¢ wi 1 With a 
‘ e of Victory In the first emoti f sur- 
p | submitted t t rvi i i of the 
Ryg court t ya trom the 
4 dj | ret ; ot f } ‘ nt! V. ¢ x pre se j 
t f | f barbariar He extolled 
vi t of ti ! r { th I t ss ot t 
cn wl ( i y the ki sof the h 
wel itted to ex) wl victor sub s had 
traversed the frozen ri f Seythia, and who now 
\ f ti ks of the D with? merable tents 
The te m ror } id ¢ It 1, itt Halar ( Ste 
| ol , the tre iship of iteful m rch, and the 
enemle I R e had re S| 1 the alli th A vars 
Th dence would } ct the ephew f Jus- 
tir t te the liberality of | cle, and to pur- 
chase the blessings of pe i n ! cible peo- 
ple, w teliohted I exe » the ex of war. 
Ihe reply of the emperor w lelivered in the same 
strai I ty lef ce, a ] he de v d his connie 
aen ir it CGiod of the ch s, the an ient gl - 
ry of R , and the recent tri f Justintan 
6 'T empire,’’ said bh ds with men and hor- 
ses 1 arms suf to defend r frontiers, and to 
chastise t t \ ffer aid, you threaten 
h iti we despise your enmity and your aid. The 
conquerors of the Avars icit our alliance; shall we 
dread their fugitives and exiles ** The bounty of our 
uncle was granted to your misery, to your humble 
prayer I you shall reeeive a more important 
obligation, the knowledge of your own weakness. Re- 
tire from our presence; the lives of ambassadors are 
| rising how Pagi (( 2 in Annal. Baron. t 639.) 
ou it ins r est tradict the plain andd 
sive t t { 3, (Vv 1. vicina dies, |. -ijand 
Lo } AI i f Justin 
T Chr W ver Cecdrenus or Zonaras 
ar ‘ } 4 i | \ { r testiry nv. 
( ii, ) rt es jense relates to the 
I ‘ t erors of the Avars; t word has noa 
r ea ana t sole MS. of ( pus, fr the first 
1 CIS Pla 1) was pril is n ) The 
f r, ke 1iof KR as inserted cA al ndation 
soldan : t he proofs of D i Qoinville, I t. Xvi. Dp ot 
210.) for the early use of this lea 1 he T ks and Pe ins, are 
And I st } tott ty of D’Herbe- 
eO nt. p ¥ Ww i to the Arabic 
iwues, and tl ale tot f the eleventh 
it was be by the khalif of Ba n Mahmud 
,» al India 
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safe; and if you return to implore our pardon, perhaps 
you will taste of our benevolence.’ On the report of 
his ambassadors, the chagan was awed by the apparent 
firmness of a Roman emperor, of whose character and 
resources he was ignorant. Instead of executing his 
threats against the eastern empire, he marched into 
the poor and savage countries of Germany, which 
were subject to the dominion of the Franks. After 
two doubtful battles he consented to retire, and the 
Austrasian king relieved the distress of his camp with 
an immediate supply of corn and cattle.s Such re- 
peated disappointments had chilled the spirit of the 
Avars, and their power would have dissolved aw ay in 
the Sarmatian desert, if the alliance of Alboin, king 
of the Lombards, had not given a new object to 
their arms, and a lasting settlement to their wearied 
fortunes. 

of While Alboin served under his father’s 
standard, he encountered in battle, and 
transpierced with his lance, the rival 
prince of the Ge pide. The Lombards, 
who applauded such early prowess, requested his fa- 
ther, with unanimous that the heroic 
youth, who had shared the dangers of the field, might 
he admitted to the feast of viet ee" You are not un- 
mindful,’ replied the inflexible Audoin, “* of the wise 
customs of our ancestors. Whatever 


Alboin, king 
the Lombards 
his valour, love, 
and revenge. 


acclamations, 


! 


may be his me- 
ipable of it table his 

his ym a foreign and 
Alboin bowed with reverence to the in- 


rit, a prince is ine sitting with 
father till he has received 
royal hand.” 
stitutions of his country; selected forty companions, 
and boldly visited the court of Turisund, king of 
the Gepidw, who embraced and entertained, according 


to the laws of h ility, the 


arr f 
arms ire 





murderer of his gon. 
’ 


At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the seat of the 
youth whom he had slain, a tender remembrance arose 
in the mind of Turisund. ‘¢ How dear is that p! Ce 
how hateful is that pers n—’”’ were the words that es- 
eaped, with a sigh, from the indignant father. His 
grief eXas} ted the tional resentment of the Gepi- 
de ; Cuntmund Vivi 1, Was provoked 
by wine, or f nal fection, t desire of ven- 
reanes 6 '] L aa,” 1 the rude barbarian, 
Sarmat plains.” A th t was a coars lu- 
sion t he white bands which enveloped their legs. 
“Add another resemblance,” replied an audacious 
Lombard ; “*you have felt how strongly they kick. 
Visit the plain ot Astield, and seek io the bones of 
thy brother: they are mingled with those of the vilest 


” 


anima!s. The Gepidw, a nation of warriors, started 


from their seats, and the fearless Alboin, with his for- 


ty companions, laid their hands on their swords. The 
tumult was appeased by the venerable inte rposition f 
Turisund. He saved his own honour, and the life of 
his guest: and after the solemn rites of investiture, dis- 
missed the stranger in the bloedy arms of his son; 
the gift of a weeping parent. Alboin returned in tri- 
umph; and the Loimbards, who celebrated his match- 
less intrepidity, were compe Hed to praise the virtues 
of an enemy.” In this extraordinary visit he had pro- 


n the daughter of Cunimund, who soon after 
the throne of the Her name 
d, an appellation expressive of female beauty, 
and which our history or romance has consecra- 
ted to The king of the Lombards, 
(the father of Alboin no longer lived) was contracted 
to the grand-daughter of Clovis; but the restraints of 


bably see 
ascended 


? 


tOSarno 


Gepide. was 


own 


amorous t iles. 


faith and policy soon yielded to the hope of possessing 


f For these characteristic speeches, « pare the verse of Corippus 
(1. iii. 2561— 401.) with the prose of Menander. (Excerpt. Legation. } 
1, 103.) Their diversity proves that they i not py each other; 
their resemblance, that they drew from a common original 

« For the Austrasian war, see Menander, (Excerpt. Legat. p. 110. 
Gregory of Tours, (Hist. Franc. |. iv. c. 29.) and Paul the deacon, (de 
Gest. Langobard. |. ii. c. 10.) 

bh Pau) Warnefrid, the deacon of Friuli, de Gest. Langobard. 1. i. c. 
23,24. His pictures of national manners, though rudely sketched, are 


more lively and faithful than those of Bede, or Gregory of Tours, 
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the fair Rosamond, and of insulting her family and na- 
tion. The arts of persuasion were tried without suc- 
cess; and the impatient lover, by force and stratagem, 
obtained the object of his desires. War was the con- 
sequence which he foresaw and solicited; but the 
Lombards could not long withstand the furious assault 
of the Gepide, who were sustained by a Roman army. 
And as the offer of marriage was rejeeted with contempt, 
Alboin was compelled to relinquish his prey, and to 
partake of the disgrace which he had inflicted on the 
house of Cunimund. 

When a public quarrel is envenomed 





The Lombards 
by private injuries, a blow that is pot and Aver de- 
mortal or decisive can be productive omen a 
only of a short truce which allows the the Ge; 
unsuccessful combatant to sharpen his 4: ? 


arms for a new encounter. The strength of Alboin 
had been found unequal to the gratification of his love, 
ambition, and revenge: he condescended to implore 
the formidable aid of the chagan; and the arguments 
that he employed are expressive of the art and policy 
of the barbarians. In the attack of the Gepide, he 
had been prompted by the just desire of « xtirpating a 
people whom their alliance with the Roman empire 
had rendered the common enemies of the nations, and 
the personal adversaries of the chagan. If the forces 
of the Avars and the Lombards should unite in this 
glorious quarrel, the victory was secure, and the 
reward inestimable: the Danube, the Hebrus, Italy, 
and Constantinople would be exposed, without a bar- 
rier, to their invincible arms. But if they hesitated 
or delayed to prevent the malice of the Romans, the 
same spirit which had insulted, would pursue the 
Avars to the extremity of the earth. These specious 
reasons were heard by the chagan with coldness and 
disdain: he detained the Lombard ambassadors in his 
camp, protracted the negociation, and by turns alleged 
his want of inclination, or his want of ability, to under- 
take this important enterprise. At length he signified 
the ultimate price of his alliance, that the Lombards 
hould immediately present him with the tithe of their 


Snot 
1 


cattle: that the spoils and captives should be equally 
divided ; but that the lands of the Gepide should 
hecome the sole patrimony of the Avars. Such hard 
conditions were eagerly accepted by the passions of 
Alboin; and as the Romans were dissatisfied with the 
ingratitude and perfidy of the Gepide, Justi in- 
doned that incorrigible people to their fate, i re- 
maine the tranquil Spectator « f this une | i] conflict. 
The despair of Cunimund was active and dangerous. 


He was informed that the Avars had entered his con- 


fines; but on the strong assurance that, after the defeat 


of the Lombards, these foreign invaders would easily 
be repelled, he rushed forwards to encounter the im- 
placable enemy of his name and family. But the 


courage of the Gs pide could secure them no more than 
an honourable death. ‘The bravest of the nation fell 
in the field of battle; the king of the Lombards con- 
templated with delight the head of Cunimund, and 
his skull was fashioned into a cup to satiate the hatred 

the or, perl to comply with the 
savage custom of his country.* After this victory, no 
further obstacle could impe de the progress of the cone- 
federates, and they faitl fully executed the terms of 
their The fair countries of Walachia, 
Moldavia, Transylvania, and the parts of Hungary 
beyond the Danube, were occupied, without resistanee, 
by a new colony of Scythians ; and the Dacian empire 


ot conqueror, 


aps, 


agreement.! 


ry istold by an impostor; (Theophylact. Simocat. 1 


i The st yi.e 
10.) but he had art enough to build his fictions on public and notorious 
facts, 

k It appears from Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianus Marcellinns, that 
the same practice was common among the Scythian tribes. (Muratori, 
Scriptores Rer. Italic. tom. i p. 424.) The s aly of North América 
are likewise trophies of valour. The skull of Cunimund was preserved 
above two hundred years among the Lombards; and Pau! Nimself was 
one of the guests to whom duke Ratchis exhibited this cup on a high 
festival, (1. ii. c. 28.) 

1 Paul, 1. i. c. 27. Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 110, 11] 
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max Be id the other tribes of the Teu- 
tonic language, st repeated the songs w h deseri- 
bed the heroie virtues, the valour, liberality, and for- 
tune of the king of the Lombards.” Sut his ambition 
was yet | tisfied ; and the conqueror of the Gepide 


turned his eves from the Danube to the richer 


ort P the Tiber. Fifteen years had not el p- 
1, since his subjects, the confederates of Narses, had 
visited the pleasant climate of Italy; the tains, 


1 rivers, the } 


ionways, were 
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Friuli, to guard the passes of the mountains. ; The 
Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, and listen- 
ed to the prayers of the Trevisans: their slow and 
heavy multitudes proceeded to occupy the palace and 


city of Verona ; and Milan, now rising from her ashes, | 


was invested by the powers of Alboin five months 
after his departure from Pannonia. ‘Terror preceded 
his march; he found every where, or he left, a dreary 
solitude; and the pusillanimous Italians presumed, 
without a trial, that the stranger was invincible. Es- 
caping to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the affrighted 
crowds concealed some fragments of their wealth, and 
delayed the moment of their servitude. Paulinus, the 


patriarch of Aquileia, removed his treasures, sacred and 


rofane, to the Isle of Grado,* and his successors were 
adopted by the infant republic of Venice, which was 
continually enriched by the publie calamities. Hono- 
ratus, who filled the chair of St. Ambrose, had credu- 
lously accepte d the faithless offers of a capitulatic ns 
and the archbishop, Ww ith the cle rgy and ne bles of Mi- 
jan, were driven by the perfidy of Alboin to seek a 
refuge in ramparts of 
Along the maritime coast, the courage of the inhabi- 


the less accessible 





Genoa. | 


tants was supp yrted by the facility of supply, the | 
hopes of relief, and the power of escape; but from | 
the Trentine hills to the gates of Ravenna and R me, | 


the inland regions of Italy became, without a battl 
or a Siege, the lasting patrimony of the Lombards. 
The submission of the people invited the barbarian to 
assume the character of a lawful sovereign, and the 
helpless exarch was confined to the office of announ- 


cing to the emperor Justin, the rapid and irretrievable | 


loss of his provinces and cities.’ One 
had been diligently fortified by the Goths, resisted the 
arms of a new invader; and while Ital 
by the flying detachments of the Lombards, the royal 
camp was fixed above three years before the western 
gate of Ticinum, or Pavia. 


eem of a civilized enemy, provokes the 


Che same courage which 


obtains the est 


city, which | 


| 
ly was subdued | 
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lour, and the king himself was tempted by appetite, 
or vanity, to exceed the ordinary measure of his in- 
temperance. After draining many capacious bowls 
of Rhetian or Falernian wine, he called for the skull 
of Cunimund, the ncblest and most precious ornament 
of his sideboard. The cup of victory was accepted 
with horrid applause by the circle of the Lombard 
chiefs. ‘Fill it again with wine,’’ exelaimed the 
inhuman conqueror, * fill it to the brim; carry this 
goblet to the queen, and request in my name that she 
would rejoice with her father.”’ In an agony of grief 
and rage, Rosamond had strength to utter, * Let the 
will of my lord be obeyed !’’ and touching it with her 
lips, pronounced a silent imprecation, that the insult 
should be washed away in the blood of Alboin. 
Some indulgence mioht be due to the resentment of a 
daughter, if she had not already violated the duties of 
a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or inconstant in 
her love, the queen of Italy had stooped from the 
throne to the arms of a subject, and Helmichis, the 
king’s armour-bearer, was the secret minister of her 
pleasure and revenge. Against the proposal of the 
murder, he could no longer urge the scruples of fidel- 
ity or gratitude; but Helmichis trembled, when he 
revolved the danger as well as the cuilt, when he re- 
collected the matchless strength and intrepidity of a 
warrior, whom he had so often attended in the field 
of battle. He pressed, and obtained, that one of the 
bravest champions of the Lombards should be associ- 
ated to the enterprise, but no more than a promise of 
secrecy could be drawn from the gallant Peredeus; 
and the mode of seduction employed by Rosamond 
betrays her shameless insensibility both to honour and 
love. She supplied the place of one of her female 
attendants who was beloved by Peredeus, and contri- 
ved some excuse for darkness and silenee, till she 


|} could inform her companion that he had enjoyed the 


fury of a savage, and the impatient besieger had bound | 


; oT 
himself by a tremendous oath, that age, and sex, and | 


dignity, should be confounded in a get 


The aid of famine at length enabled him to execute 


eral massacre. 


his bloody vow; but as Alboin entered the cate, his 
horse stumbled, fell, and could not be raised from the 
ground. One of his attendants was prompted by com- 


passion, or piety, to interpret this miraculous sign of 
the wrath of Heaven; the conqueror paused and re- 
] . . j ae j Shes . 
lented; he sheathed his sword, and, peacefully repos- 
ing himself in the palace of Theodoric, proclaimed to 
the trembling multitude, that they should live and 
obey. Delighted with th of a city, which 


was endeared to his pride by the difficulty of the 
} 


Situation 
ffi 


purchase, the prince of the Lombards disdained the} 
ancient glories of Milan; and Pavia, during som: 
ages, was respected as the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy.* 
Alboin is 1 The reign of the founder was splendid 
‘i , ind transient; and before he could recu- 
aA. D. 373. +late his new conquests, Alboin fell a 
June 2 sacrifice to domestic treason and female 
revenge. In a palace near Verona, which had not 


been erected for the barbarians, he feasted the compan- 
ions of his arms; intoxication was the reward of va- 











¢ Which from this trar tion was called New A leia. (Chron. 
Venet. p. 3 Ph i f Grado soon became the first citizen 
of the 1 | p. 9, &c.) but his seat was not removed to Venice 
till the year 1450. H s now rated with titles and honours; but 
the ge s of the rcl rr) wed to that of the state, and the 
governn fa ca | s str yyterian Thomasin, 
Discipline de lI 8 p. 156, 157. 161—1 Amel ela 
Houssa Gouvernement de Venis i 261 

tI is f id 1 of Ita i as 1 divided, into 
‘ | 14—2A.) The Disser Chorographica 
I iM t Fath Se B ne monk, and regi 
professor at Pavia, has been usefully nsulted, 

u For the st of Italy, see the iginal materials of Paul, (1. ii. 

10. 12. 14, 25—27.) the « narrative of Sigonius, (tom. ii. 





ie Regno Italia, |. i. p. 18—19.) and the correct and crit 


. 
da R 5 
of Muratori, (Annali d’Italia, tom. v. p. 164—150, 


ical review | 


| 


queen of the Lombards, and that his own death, or 
the death of Alboin, must be the cor sequence of such 
treasonable adultery. In this alternative, he chose 
rather to be the accomplice than the victim of Rosa- 
mond,* whose undaunted spirit was incapable of fear 
or remorse. She expected and soon found a favoura- 
ble moment, when the king, oppressed with wine, had 
retired from the table to his afternoon slumbers. His 
faithless spouse was anxious for his health and repose ; 
1 s of the palace were shut, the arms removed, 
the attendants dismissed, and Rosamond, after lulling 
him to rest by her tender caresses, unbolted the cham- 
ber-door, and urged the reluctant ec nspirators to the 
instant execution of the deed. On the first alarm, the 
warrior started from his couch: his sword, which he 
attempted to draw, had been fastened to the scabbard 
by the hand of Rosamond ; and a small! stool, his only 
weapon, could not long protect him from the spears of 
the assassins. The daughter of Cunimund smiled in 
his fall; his body was buried under the staircase of 
the palace, and the grateful posterity of the Lombards 
revered the tomb and their victorious 
le ide r. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to Her fiight and 
reign in the name of her lover; the city death. 
and palace of Verona were awed by her power, and a 
faithful band of her native Gepide was prepared to 
applaud the revenge, and to second the wishes, of 
their sovereign. But the Lombard chiefs, who fled in 
the first moments of consternation and disorder, had 
resumed their courage and collected their powers ; and 
the nation, instead of submitting to her reign, demand- 
ed, with unanimous cries, that justice should be exe- 





memory of 


| cuted on the guilty spouse and the murderers of their 





x The class reader will ré ct the wife and murder of Can- 
daules, so agreeably told in the first book of Herodotus. The choice 
1 Gy 8, t1 a ¢ Weetssvans, MAY SETVe a the exci f Pere- 
leus ; and this soft insinuation of an odious id as been imitated by 
the best writers of antiquity. (Gravius, ad Ciceron. Orat. pro Milone, 
c. 10) 
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king. 
country, and a criminal who deserved the abhorrence 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


She sought a refuge among the enemies of her | wards commander 


of mankind was protected by the selfish policy of the} 


exarch. With her daughter, the heiress of the Lom- 
bard throne, her two lovers, her trusty Gepide, and 


the spoils of the palace of Verona, Rosamond descen- 


ded the Adige and the Po, and was transported by a 
Lon- 
ginus beheld with delight the charms and the treasures 
of the widow of Alboin: 
conduct might justify the most licentious proposals ; 
and she readily listened to the passion of a minister, 


Greek vessel to the safe harbour of Ravenna. 


ot 
who, even in the decline of the empire, was respected 
as the equal of kings. ‘The death of a jealous lover 
was an easy and grateful sacrifice, and as Helmichis 








| desire, Justin was 


her situation and her past} 
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of the Italian armies, who 


: Vainly 
the rights of marriag 


by those of 
the empire appeared an object of 


aspired to confirm 
adoption. While 
accustomed to behold with je alousy 
and hatred his brothers and cousins, the rivals of his 
hopes; nor could he de pend on the gratitude of those 


who would accept the purple as a restitution, rather 
than a gift. Of these competitors, one had been re. 


moved by exile, and afterwards by death; and the em. 


peror himself had inflicted such cruel insults on anoth- 
er, that he must either dread his resentment or de Spise 
his patience. This domestic animosity was refined 
into a generous re olution of ser king a successor, not 


in his family, but in the republic; and the artful So. 
phia recommended Tiberius,” his faithful 

















issued from the bath, he received the deadly potion captain of the guards, whose virtues and a= 
from the hand of his mistress. The taste of the | fortune the emperor might cherish as the A. D. 574, 
liquo , US speedy operation, and his experience o the | fruit of his judicious choice The cere- wecomber. 
character of Rosamond, convinced him that he was |} mony of his elevati to the rank of Ca r, or Augus- 
poisoned : he pointed | is dagger to her breast, c mpel- | t Ss, W pertorme the pt o of the palace, in the 
led her to drain the remainder of the cup, and expired | presence of the patriarch and the senate. Justin col- 
in a few minutes, with the cor tion that she could | lected the remaining strength of his mind and body, 
not survive to enjoy the fruits of her wickedness. | but the popular belief peech was Inspired by 
The daughter of Alboin and Rosamond, with the rich-| the Deity, betrays a y ble ( both of the 
est spolls of t Lombards, was embarked for Con-| man and the time “yy ,’ said the empe- 
stantinople ; t surprising strength of Peredeus amu- | ror, ** the ens 3 of supre power. You are abeut 
sed and terrified the imperial court his blindness and | to receive em not f i \ t from the hand 
revenge exhibited an imperfect copy of the adventures | of God H r the 1 m them 4 will de- 
Clepho. kine of Of Samson. By the free suffrage of the | rive honour. Respect the empress y mother; you 
the | irds, nation, in the assembly of Pavia, Cle-| are now her ; bef were he vant. De. 
A. D. 573, Aug. pho, one of thet noblest chiefs, was|light not in | d, al m reve void those 
elected as the successor of Alboin. Before the end | acti by which I ed wu public bat ed, 
of eighteen months, the throne was polluted by a se- 1 the expe er than the example, 
cond murder; Cl | ho was stabbed by 1 hand of alof you [ ecessor As i I have sinned; asa 
domestic ; the regal office was suspended above ten | sinner, ey this I hav é everely punished: 
years, during the minority of his son Autharis; 1} but he pou to his mlnis- 
Italy was divi led and pp essed y 1 lt ral risto< ic’ \ ter \ nave a ed my <« i f lt flamed 
of thirty tyrants.’ jmy passi will appear 1 me before e tribunal 
Weakness of the When the nephew of Justinian as-|of Chri I have beer d by t splen r 
emperor Justin. ¢ended the throne, he pro laimed a new | of tl ( 1: be thou wise 11 lest; remember 
era of happiness and glory. The annals of the se-| what you ve bet ren wl you ar You 
cond Justin? are marked with disgrace abroad and] see arot is jy ves 1 y hildren; with 
misery at home. In the west, tl Roman ¢ npire w the { y, as ( ¢ - parent, 
affl:cted by the loss of It ly, the des yn of Africa, | I \ r pe yi hike y f: v the affec- 
and the conquests of the Persians. Injustice prevailed | tions, maintain the discipli of th my}; protect 
both in the capital and the provinces; the rich trem-|the fortunes of the elieve the necessities of 
bled for their property, the poor for their safety, the | the poe ' The assen i silence 1 in tears, 
ordinary magistrates were ignorant or venal, the oce -| applauded the counsels, 1 symputhized with the 
sional remedies appear to have been arbitrary and vio-| repentance, of their prince; the patriarch rehe 
lent, and the complaints of the people could no Jonger| the praye of the church; Tiberius received the 
be silenced by the splendid names of a legislator and | diadem on his knees; and Justin, who in his abdi- 
: nqueror. The opinion which imputes to the prince | cation appeared most worthy to reign, addressed the 
all the calamities of his times, may be countenanced | new monarch in the f wing words: “If you con- 
by the historian as a serious truth or a salutary preju-| sent, I live; if you « nd, I die: may the God of 
dice. Yet a candid suspicion will arise, that the sen-| heaven and « 1 infuse into your heart whatever I 
timents of Justin were pure nd benevolent, and that! have neglect forgot Bs. The t Death of Justia 
he might have filled his station without reproach, if | four years of the empe Ji 1 were Tl , 
the faculties of his mind had not been impaired by | passe in tranquil obscurity: his con- A I 3 
disease, which deprived the emper r of the use of his} science was no onger t nented by the — 
feet, and confined him to the palace, a stranger to the | remembrance of those dut es which he was ine pable 
complaints of the people and the vices of the govern-| of discharging ; 1 his cl e was justified by the 
ment. The tardy knowledge of his own impotence | filial reverence ; gratitude of Tiberius 
determined him to lay down the weight of the diadem ; | 
and in the choice of a worthy substitute, he showed |! * = 2 a 1 : Mi popes ie a 
some symptoms of a discerning and even magnani- : and if ' i, no k I rene aa 
mous spirit. The only son of Justin and Sophia died | Pt poe « # ; tty , Fam. By 
in his infaney: their daughter Arabia was the wife of | jj. ; oe en 
Baduarius,* superintendant of the palace, and after- Phe pra re n, isthe purest 
land ej { ‘ . ited T 8 he time of 
nof J 1, ¢ 212222.) Yet even aca f the 
y See the story of Paul, 1. ii. c. 28—32. I have borrowed | t r t flatts fan African exile 
interesting circumstances fiom the Liber Pontificalis of Ag 13.) 1 he repr rs. Ho 
Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. p. 124. Of a ronological guides | é ape he wh r sw sted with 
tori is the safes } Ces Th t I he positive 
z The original authors for the r 1 of Justin the younger, are | er {fT } es, &c. } jugust investiture 
Evazrius, Hist. Eccles. 1. v I—12, 7 phanes, in Chronograph. | immediately before tt i fJ 
p. 204—210. Z>»naras, tom. ii. 1. xiv. p.70—72. Cedrenus,in Com-| 4 Theophylact Simocatta ( 1h.) res that he shall give 
pend. p, 3 92, | to posterity e speech of Justin as it ig pron ed, without at 
a Dispos 19 sacre Baduarius aula. | tempting t r h ert ns of \ w rhetor Per 
Ss essor 8 n factus Cura palat Corippus. | haps the vain sophist would have been incaps f producing such 





Baduarius is enumerated » descendants and allies of the 


| sentiments, 
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Among the virtues of Tiberius,* his 


n of Tibe “ 
Bog , beauty (he was one of the tallest and 


rius 

A. D. 57 most comely of the Romans) might in- 
ept, 29 . - > . . 

‘A. D. 582 troduce him to the favour of Sophia; 
Aug. 14 and the widow of Justin was persuaded, 


that she should preserve her station and influence under 
the reign of a second and more youthful husband. 
But if the ambitious candidate had been tempted to 
flatter and diss¢ mble, it was no longer in his power to 
fulfil her expectations, or his own promise. The fac- 
tions of the hippodrome demanded, with some impa- 
tience, the name of their new empress; both the peo- 
le and Sophia were astonished by the proclamation of 
Anastasia, the secret though lawful wife of the empe- 
ror ‘Tiberius. Whatever could alleviate 
pointment of Sophia, imperial honours, a stately pal- 
ace, a numerous household, was liberally bestowed hy 


the disap- 


the piety of her adopted son; on solemn occasions he 
attended and consulted the widow of his benefactor : 
but her ambition disdained the vain semblance of roy- 
alty, and the respectful appellation of mother served to 
exasperate, rather t se, the ra 


an appe ge of an injured 


woman. While she accepted, and repaid with acourtly 


smile, the fair expressions of regard and confidence, 
a secret alliance was concluded between the dow ager 
empress and her ancient enemies; and Justinian, the 


son of Germanus, was employed as the instrument of | 


herrevenge. The pride of the reigning house suppor- | 
ted, with reluctance, the dominion of a stranger ; the 
youth was deservedly popular; his name, after the 
death of Justin, had been mentioned by a tumultuous 
faction; and his own submissive offer of his head, 


with a treasure of sixty thousand pounds, might be in- 


terpreted as an \ videnee of guilt, or at least of fear. | 
Justinian received a free pardon, and the command of | 
the eastern army. ‘The Persian monarch fled before | 
his arms; and the acclamations which acec m panied 


his triumph declared him worthy of the purple. His 
artful patroness had chosen the month of the vintage, 
while the emperor, in a rural solitude, was permitted 
to enjoy the pleasures of a subject. On the first in- 
telligence he returned to Constantino- | 
ple, and the conspiracy was suppressed by his pre- 
and From the pomp and honours 
which she had abused, Sophia was reduced to a mo- 
dest allowance: Tiberius dismissed her train, inter- 
cepted her correspondence, ind committed to a faithful 
guard the custody of her person. But the services of | 
Justinian were not considered by that excell nt prince as | 
an aggravation of his offences: after a mild reproof, his | 
treason ingratitude were forgiven; and it was 
commonly believed, that the emperor entertained some 
thoughts of contracting a double alliance with the 
rival of his throne. ‘The voice of an angel (such a 
fable was propagated) might reveal to the emperor, | 
that he should always triumph over his domestic foes; 


( f her designs 


sence firmness. 


and 


but Tiberius derived a firmer assurance from the inno- 
cence and generosity of his own mind. 
His With the odious name of Tiberius, he 
assumed the more popular appellation of 
Constantine, and imitated the purer virtues of the An- 
tonines. After recording the vice or folly of so many 
Roman princes, it is pleasing to repose, for a moment, 
on a character conspicuous by the qualities of human- 
ity, justice, temperance, and fortitude ; to contemplate 
a sovereign affable in his palace, pious in the church, 
impartial on the seat of judgment, and victorious, at 
least by his generals, in the Persian war. The most 
glorious trophy of his victory consisted in a multitude | 
of captives, whom ‘Tiberius entertained, redeemed, | 
and dismissed to their native homes with the charita- | 
ble spirit of a christian hero. ‘The merit or misfor- 


virtues. 





e For the character and reign of Tiberius, see Evagrius, 1. v. 13. | 
Theophylact, 1. iii. c. 12, &e. Theophanes, in Chron. p. 210—213 
Zonaras, tom. ii. |. xiv. p. 72. Cedrenus, p. 392. Paul Warnefrid, de | 
Gestis Langobard, 1. iii.c. 11,12. The deacon of Forum Julii appears | 


ww have possessed some curious and authentic facts. 
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tunes of his own subjects had a dearer claim to his 
beneficence, and he measured his bounty not so much by 
their expectations as by his own dignity. This maxim, 
however dangerous in a trustee of the public wealth, 
was balanced by a principle of humanity and justice, 
which taught him to abhor, as of the basest alloy, the 
gold that was extracted from the tears of the people. 
For their relief, as often as they had suffered by natural 
or hostile calamities, he was impatient to remit the 
arrears of the past, or the demands of future, taxes; 
he sternly rejected the servile offerings of his minis- 
ters, which were compensated by tenfold oppression ; 
and the wise and equitable laws of Tiberius excited 
the praise and regret of succeeding times. Constanti- 
nople believed that the emperor had discovered a trea- 
sure: but his genuine treasure consisted in the prac- 
tice of liberal economy, and the contempt of all “vain 
and superfluous expense. The Romans of the east 
would have been happy, if the best gift of heaven, a 
patriot king, had been confirmed as a proper and per- 
manent blessing. But in less than four years after 
the death of Justin, his worthy successor sunk into a 
mortal disease, which left him only sufficient time to 
restore the diadem, according to the tenure by which 
he held it, to the most deserving of his fellow-citizens. 
He selected Maurice from the crowd, a judgment more 
precious than the purple itself: the patriarch and sen- 
ate were summoned to the bed of the dying prince ; 
he bestowed his daughter and the empire ; and his last 
advice was solemnly delivered by the voice of the 
questor. Tiberius expressed his hope, that the vir- 
tues of his son and suecessor would erect the noblest 
to his memory. His memory was em- 
balmed by the public affliction; bat the most sincere 
crief evaporates in the tumult of a new reign, and the 
eyes and acclamations of mankind were speedily di- 
rected to the rising sun. 

The emperor Maurice derived his ori- 
gin from ancient Rome;‘ but his imme- 
diate parents were settled at Arabissus 


The reign of 
Maurice, 
A. D. 582. 


. . me Aug. 13.— 
in Cappadocia, and their singular felici- A.D. 602. 
ty preserved them alive to behold and Nov. 27, 


partake of the fortune of their august son. The youth 


}of Maurice was spent in the profession of arms; Ti- 


berius promoted him to the command of a new and fa- 
vourite legion of twelve thousand confederates ; his va- 
lour and conduct were signalized in the Persian war; 
and he returned to Constantinople to accept, as his just 
reward, the inheritance of the empire. Maurice ascen- 
ded the throne at the mature age of forty-three years ; 
and he reigned above twenty years over the east and 
over himself; * expelling from his mind the wild de- 
mocracy of passion, and esteblishing (according to 
the quaint expression of Evagrius) a perfect aristocra- 
cy of reason and virtue. Some suspicion will degrade 


| the testimony of a subject, though he protests that his 


secret praise should never reach the ears of his sove- 
reign,® and some failings seem to place the character 
of Maurice below the purer merit of his predecessor. 
His cold and reserved demeanour might be imputed to 
arrogance ; his justice was not always exempt from 
cruelty, nor his clemency from weakness; and his 


| rigid economy too often exposed him to the reproach 


of avarice. But the rational wishes of an absolute 
monarch must tend to the happiness of his people; 


f It is therefore singular enough that Paul (1. iii. c. 15.) should dis- 
tinguish him as the first Greek emperor—primus ex Grecorum genere 
in imperioconstitutus. His immediate predecessors had indeed been 
born in the Latin provinces of Europe; and a various reading, in 
Grecoruin imperio, would apply the expression to the empire rather 
than the prince. 

s Consult, for the character and reign of Maurice, the fifth and 
sixth books of Evagrius, particularly |. vi. c. 1.; the eight books of his 
prolix and florid history by Theophylact Simocatta; Theophanes, p. 





213, &c. Zonaras, tom. ii. |. xiv. p.73. Gedrenus, p. 304. 

h Avroxearwp ovrws pevomevog THY wey CYACKEAT:iav Tw wadww ox 
THs “xGims EEtwnAaTHre Duns wesceeeursinv de ev TOKe smuTOW Aopie- 
voig xarasucausyos, Evagrius composed his history in the twelfth 


year of Maurice; and he had been so wisely indiscreet, that the em 
peror knew and rewarded his favourable opinion, (1. vi. c. 24.) 
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Maurice was endowed with sense and courage to pro- 
mote that happiness, and his administration was direc- 
ted by the principles and example of Tiberius. The 
pusillanimity of the Gr ‘eeks had int roduced com- 
plete a separation between the offices of king and of 
general, that a private soldier who had deserved and 
obtained the purple, seldom or never appeared at the 
Yet the emperor Maurice enjoy- 
7 rsian monarch to his 
doubtful war 
cast an eye of pity 


and distressful state of 


head of his armies. 
ed the glory of restoring the 
throne; his lieutenar ts waged ¢ 
the Avars of the Danube, and he 
of ineffectual pity, on the abject 
his Italian provinces. 

From Italy the 
santly tormented by tales of 
xtorted the 


against 


inces- 


and 


emperors were 
misery 
humiliating 


Distress of Italy 


demands of succour, which « 


confe ssio mn of their own weakness. The expiring dig- 
nity of Rome was only marked by the freedom and 
energy of her complaints: * If vou are incapable,” she 
said, ** of delivering us from the sword of the Lom- 


famine.”’ 
the dis- 

Egypt 
the 
the 


at least from the calamity of 
reproach, and relieved 

rn was transported from 
to the Tiber; and the Roman people, invoking 
name, not of Camillus, but of St. Peter, 
barbarians from their walls. But the relief wa 
tal, the danger was per] 


s acciden- 
etual and pressing : and the cler 

gy and senate, ce: ing the remains of their ancient 

opulence, a sum of three thousand p 

patched the patrician Pamp 


bards, 
Tiberius fi 


tress: a supply of c 


Save us 


reave the 


re pulse d 


] 4 
ect 
unds ¢ f rold, des- 
and 


hronius to lay their gifts 


their complaints at the foot of the Byzant throne 
The attention of the court, and the forces of the east 
were diverted by the Persian war; but the justice of 


Tiberius applied the subsidy to the defence of th 
sed the patrician with ad- 
Lombard chiefs, or to purchase 
the aid of the kings of France. Notwithstanding this 
Italy was still afflicted, Rome w 

suburb of ¢ ly three 
and occupied by the 


Maurice CAVE 


an id hs gismis his best 


er to bribe the 


weak invenuo ° 
again 
miles from Ravenna, was pi 
troops of a s mple duke of 


‘lasse, on 


be Sleve 
llaged 
Spoleto. 


audience to a second deputation of priests and sena- 
tors; the duties and the menaces « f relicion were for- 
cibly urged in the letters of the Roman pontiff; and 
_ nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was alike qualified to 
licit the powers, ¢ ither of heaven or of the eartl 
The emperor adopted, with stronger effect, the mea- 


his pred 
pe rsuaded to embrace the ft 
them, a mild 
died in the service of 
were de] 


formidab le chiefs were 
iend hip of the Romans; 
1 faithful barbarian, lived 
the exarch: the passes ¢ f 


Franks ; and the pops 


sures of CCESSOT 5 some 
and one of 
and 
he Alns 
the Alps 





+} 
ivered to the 


encouraged them to violate, without scruple, their 
oaths and engagements to the misbelievers. Childe- 


| 


bert, the ore 
invade Italy by the 
but he had V 
coin of the 


ulson of Clovis, w persuaded to 


payment of fifty thousand pieces ; 
ewed with delight some Byza 
ht of one pound of gold, the king of 


il-ora 


. { 
as niine 


welg 
Austrasia might stipulate, that the gift should be ren- 
dered more worthy of his acceptance, by a proper 
. ! I 


mixture of these re ible medals. The dukes of 


spect 


the Lombards had provoked by frequent inroads their 
powerful neighbours of Gaul. As soon as they were 


appreher unced their 


feeble 


isive of a just retaliation, 
and disorderly 


they ren 
the 


independence : intages 


auy 


of regal government, union, secrecy, and vigour, were 
Autharis. king of UPanimously confessed ; and Autharis, 

ve Low the son of en had already attained 
A. D.354—590. 


a Warrior. 
conquerors 


tion of 
the 
Ion 


3. one of 
’ 


lf, the last of the 
ded from the 


Alps. The 
first expedition was defeated by the jealous animosity 
of the Franks and Alemanni. In the 
were vanquished in a bloody battle, with more | 
and dishononr than they had sustained since the f 


the strength and reput 
Under the standard of their new ee. 
of Italy withstood thre¢ sive it 
which was led by C} 
Merovingian race 


sucece 





ebert himse 


} | 
who descer 
second thev 
ss 


ull- 
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dation of their monarchy. Impatient for revenge, 
they returned a third time with accumulated force, and 
Autharis yielded to the fury of the torrent. The 
and treasures of the Lombards were distributed 
in the walled towns between the Alps and the A pen- 
nine. A nation, less sensible of danger, than of fatioue 
and delay, soon murmured against the folly of their 
ty commanders ; and the hot vapours of an Italian 
infected with those tramontane bodies 
which had already suffered the vicissitudes of intem. 
perance and famine. The powers that were ir 


troops 


twer 


sun disease 


ad 
lade. 


quate to the conquest, were more than sufficient for 
the desolation, of the country; nor could the tremb- 
ling natives distinguish between their enemies and 
their deliverers. If the junction of the Merovingian 
and imperial forces had been effected in the neighbour. 
hood of Milan, perhaps they might have subverted 
the throne of the Lombards; but the Franks expected 


six days the signal of a flaming village, and the arms 
of the Greeks were idly ¢ 
Modena Parma, 
the retreat of their trans ilpine a 
Aut — d his elaim to the dominion of Italy. 
var foot ( me Rhet lar Alps, he subdued the resig- 
tance, and rifled the hidden tre 


island in the lake of Comum. 


mployed in the reduction of 
which were torn from them 
lies. The victorious 


and 


after 
iris 


sures 


, of a se que stered 


At the « xtreme point 


of Calabria, he touched with his spear a ci lumn on 
the sea-shore f Rhee um,' proclaiming that ancient 
landmark to st cS the immovable boundary of his king 
dom.* 

During period of two hundred years, The exarchate 
Italy was unequally divided between the ¢f Ravenna 


Ra- 


exarchate 


vent professions, which the jea- 
lousy of Constantine had separated, were united by the 
indulgence of Justinian: and eighteen successive ex- 


‘ / 


archs were invested, in f the empire, with 





the full remains of civil, of military, and even of 
ecclesiastical power. Their immediate jurisdiction, 
which was afterwards consecrated as the patrimony 
of St. Peter, extended rthe modern Rom the 
marshes or valleys of Ferrara and Commachio,’ five 
maritime cities from Rimini to Ancona, 1a second, 
inland Penta] s, between the Adriatic coast the 
hills of the Apennine. Three subordinate provinces, 
f Rome, of Venice, and of Naples, which were divi- 
ded by hostile lands from the palace Ravenna, 


at kr wled loed, both in peace and war, the supremacy 


f the exarch. The duchy of Rome appears to have 
included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latian e quests of 
the first four hundred years of the city, and the limits 
mav be distinctly traced al ne the coast, from Cuivita 
Vecchia ‘l'erracina, and with the « rse of the The 
ber from, Ameria and Narni to the port of Ostia. The 


numerous islands from Grado to Chiozza, composed 


the infant dominion of Venice; but the more accessi- 
ble towns on the continent were overthrown by the 
Lombards, who beheld with impotent fury a new capi- 





tal rising from the waves. The px wer of the dukes 
of Napl Ss was circumscribed by the bay and the adja- 





cent isles, by the hostile territory of Capua, and by 
the Roman colony of Amalphi,™ whose industrious 
I ( i Rl na, in the narrowest part of the Fa of Mes- 
| ed in ur it t . ra hy. { ver | \ { | 1 p 1295 
I as Holsten. Annotat. ad Cluver. p, 301, Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 
106 
k The Greek historians afford some faint hints of the wars of Italy. 
(Menander, in Excerpt. I at 124.126. Theophylact, |. iii. ¢. 4) 
ri La s are yore 8a facwwry ind espe il 1, cl. 
13 Hoywh na rea I re a sof S a 
snd Gregory of Tours. 1 s prod f the popes, 
&c.; and the times a ed by the a ra sca f Pagi and 
Mura 
17 papal ad : Z nd I ’ ! stly 
y ( ‘ B 
‘ i \ I Parma, and Placentia, ha 
ened a 1 f 8 wwhat ful and r 
k » Muratori, a e servant of the! {| 8 not free from 
pa Llitv a r ‘ 
m See Bre ann, Dissert. Ima de R 4 Amal plana, p.J— 
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citizens, by the invention of the mariner’s compass, easily circumscribed within the limits of a city; and 


have unveiled the face of the glohe. The three is- 
lands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, still adhered to 
the empire ; and the acquisition of the further Calabria 
removed the landmark of Autharis from the shore of 
Rhegiuin to the isthmus of Consentia. In Sardinia, 
ineers preserved the liberty and reli- 
gion of their ancestors; but the husbandmen of Sicily 
were chained to their rich and cultivated soil. Rome 
was oppressed by the iron sceptre of the exarchs, and 
a Greek, perhaps a eunuch, insulted with impunity 
the ruins of the capitol. 

the priviiege of electing her own dukes ;® the indepen- 
dence of Amalphi was the fruit of commerce ; and the 
voluntary attachmeat of Venice was finally ennobled 
by an equal alliance with the eastern empire. On the 
map of Italy, the measure of the exarchate occupies a 
very inadequate space, but it included an ample pro- 
portion of wealth, industry, and population. ‘The 
most faithful and valuable subjects escaped from the 


the savage mount 


But Naples soon acquired 


barbarian yoke; and the banners of Pavia and Vero- 
na, of Milan and Padua, were displayed in their re- 
spective quarters by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. 
rhe kingd f The remainder of Italy was possessed 

I rds. by the Lombards; and from Pavia, the | 


it, their kingdom was extended to the east, the 
is the confines of the Avars, 
Franks of Austrasia and Bur- 
of modern geography, it is 
now represented by the Terra Firma of the Venetian 
republic, Tyrol, the Milanese, Piedmont, the coast of 
Genoa, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, the grand duchy 


royal s¢ 
north, and the west, as far 
the Bavarians, d the 


f) 
} ' | 
gundy. In the language 


of Tuscany, and a large portion of the ecclesiastical 
state from Perugia to the Adriatic. The dukes, and | 
at length the princes, of Beneventum survived the 
monarchy, and propagated the name of the Lombards. 
From Capua to T'arentum, they reigned near five hun- 


‘ years over the greatest p irt of the pre sent king- | 
nof N uy , 
Lanevage and In comparing the proportion of the 
ers of the victorious and the vanquished people, 
. — the change of language will afford the 
most probable inference. According to this standard 
it will appear that t Lombards of Italy, and the Vi- 
goths of Spain, were less numerous than the Franks 
or Burgundians; and the conquerors of Gaul must 
\ ; ir turn, to the multitude of Saxons and An- 
es who almost eradicated the idioms of Britain. 
The 1 Ita 1 has been insensibly formed by the 
mixture of na s; the awkwardness of the barbarians 
in the en wement of deel conjuga- 
tions, ed them to the use of articles and auxilia- 
ry verbs; and many w ide | f expressed 
by T t 3 Yet th ( ck of 
technical and familiar words is f 1 to be of Latin 
deri n; nd if we were s ‘iently conversant 
with t ysolete, tt stic, and the municipal dia- 
lects of cient Italy, we should t the origin of 
nm ‘ s which might, perhaps, be rejected by the 
classic purity of Rome. A numerous army constitutes 
but ! yn, and the powers of the Lombards 
were soon diminished by the retreat of twenty thou-| 
sand Saxons, w ed a dependent situation, and 
returned, after many bold and perilous adventures, to 
their native country.4 The camp of Alboin was of | 


formidable extent, but the extent of a camp would be 
a Gr r. Magn. | . epist. 23. 25—27. 
Lha le ved th f ltaly from the excellent Diasertation 
f Beretti, Giannone (Ie a Civile, tom. i. p, 374—387.) has followed 
the le ed Ca P rini in f hy of the kingdom of 
Naples. After the es oft tr ( abrin, tl tnity of Greeks 
substitute tname instead of simnoble appe t t Br 
i n r the t 
f( ‘a 
t ill ( r i | rt. } ) 10-321.) and T ato 
( hita | i 1 D ria xx xxxiii. p. 71 65.) 
i ‘ I i i Une rmer w i 
e ' ih w arhin ing . 
and truth 
I { i 


its martial inhabitants must be thinly scattered over 
the face of a large country. When Alboin descended 
from the Alps, he invested his nephew, the first duke 
of Friuli, with the command of the province and the 
people: but the prudent Gisulf would have declined 
the dangerous office, unless he had been permitted to 
choose, among the nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient 
number of families* to form a perpetual colony of 
soldiers and subjects. In the progress of conquest, 
the same option could not be granted to the dukes of 
Brescia or Bergamo, of Pavia or Turin, of Spoleto or 
Beneventum ; but each of these, and each of their col- 
leagues, settled in his appointed district with a band 
of followers who resorted to his standard in war, and 
his tribunal in peace. Their attachment was free and 
honourable: resigning the gifts arid benefits which 
they had accepted, they might emigrate with their 
families into the jurisdiction of another duke; but 
their absence from the kingdom was punished -with 
death, as a crime of military desertion.* The 
terity of the first conquerors struck a deeper root 
into the soil, which by every motive of interest and 
honour they were bound to defend. A Lombard was 
born the soldier of his king and his duke; and the 
civil assemblies of the nation displayed the banners, 
and assumed the appellation, of a regular army. Of 
this army, the pay and the rewards were drawn from 
the conquered provinces ; and the distribution, which 
was not effected till after the death of Alboin, is dis- 
graced by the foul marks of injustice and rapine. 
Many of the most wealthy Italians were slain or 
banished; the remainder were divided among the 
strangers, and a tributary obligation was imposed, 
(under the name of hospitality,) of paying to the Lom- 
bards a third part of the fruits of the earth. Within 
less than seventy years, this artificial system was 
abolished by a more simple and solid tenure.t Either 
the Roman landlord was expelled by his strong and 
insolent guest; or the annual payment, a third of the 
produce, was exchanged by a more equitable transac- 
tion for an adequate proportion of landed property. 
Under these foreign masters, the business of agrieul- 
ture, in the cultivation of corn, vines, and olives, was 
exercised with degenerate skill and industry by the 
labour of the slaves and natives. 
of a pastoral life were more pleasing to the idleness 
of th irbarians. In the rich meadows of Venetia, 
they restored and improved the breed of horses, for 
which that province had once been illustricus;" and 
the Italians beheld with astonishment a foreion race 
of oxen or buffaloes.* ‘The depopulation of Lombardy, 
ind the increase of forests, afforded an ; mple range for 
ires of the chase.y That marv 
teaches the birds of the air to ackno 


I os- 


But the oceupations 


e b 


is 


the pleas rellous art which 
| - ‘ - 
wiecge the voice, 








r Pan. Be ' He calls the ge far s ré erall s v the 
Teut nt na f Frras, whi h fs lik wis ’ ¢ j rt! I i iws 
The hum’)le deacon was not insensit f t ty of his own race 
See 1. i . 49, f 

s ¢ re No, 8, and 177. of the laws of Rotharis 

t Pawl, |. ii. c. 31, 32. 1. fii, ¢. 16. The laws of Roth 3 promu! ! 
A. D. 643, do not contain the smallest vestis f this payment of t 
but they preserve many curious circumstances of the state of Italy i 
the manners of the Lombards 

The studs of Dionvsius of Svracuse, and his frequent victories in 
the Olympic games, had diffused among the Greeks the fan f the 
Venetian horses ; but the breed was extinct in the t f Strabo, (1. 
v. p. 325.) Gisulf obtained from his uncle generosarum « irum gre- 
ges. Paul, |. ii.c.9. The Lombards afterwards introduc alli 
syivatici—wild horses, Pan), }. tv. c. 11. 

“x Tune, (A. D. 596.) primum, dxdali in Itatiam delati Italie p 

s miracula fuere. (Paul Warnefrid, |. iv 11.) The buffaloes 
whose native climate appears to be Africa and India, are unknown 
tok in Italy. where th numerous and useful. T 
ur nts wert rnorant of these ' als, less Arist (H 
\ al. 1. c. 1. p. 58. Paris. 1783.) has described them as the wild 
xen Aract . See Buffon, Hist. Natur m,. xi. and Su; 
ment, tom. vi. Hist. Generale des Voyages, tom. i. p. 7. 481. ii, 195 

291. iv. 24. 462. v. 193. vi. 491. viii. 400, x. 666. Pennant’s Quad 
8.} 4, Di naire d’Hist. Naturelie, par Valmont de R¢ ir 
Fe 1. p 74. Yetl must notc il the suspicion that Paul, t 
vi ur error, may have applied the name of budba to th ur ° 
r wild , of an uw Germany. 
y f t I ria nof™M alort 
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and execute the commands, of their master, had been | 
unknoewe to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans.” 

Seandinavia and Seythia produce the boldest and most 
tractable they are tamed and educated by 
tants, always on horseback and in the 


the roving 
ite amusement of our ancest« 


falcons :* 
inhab 
TI 
introduced by the barbarians into the Roman provinces ; 
| Italy esteem the sword and the hawk 


end the | 
and importance in the hands of a 


fiel rs was 


iS favou 
iws of 
as of eq 


1 
noble Le 


ual Giguity 
mbard.' 

So rapid was the influence of climate 
and example, that the Lombards of the 
fourth generation surveyed with curiosity and affright 
the portraits of their savage forefathers. Their heads 
were shaven behind, but the shaggy locks hung over 
their eyes and mouth, and a long beard represented the 
name and character of the nation. Their dress con- 
sisted of loose linen garments, after the fashion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, which were decorated, in their opinion, 
with broad stripes of variagated colours. The legs and 


Dress and 


ria 


nar- 


feet were clothed in long hose, and open sandals; and 


even in the security of peace a trusty sword was con- 
stantly girt to their side. Yet this strange apparel 
and horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and gene- 
rous disposit ; and as soon as the rage of battle had 
Subsided, the ec plives and sult jects were sometimes 
surprised by the humanity of the victor. ‘The vices 





f the Lombards were the effect of passion, of igno- 
rance, of xication; their virtues are the more laud- 
ble, s they were not aftlected by the hype crisy of 
cial manners, nor imposed by the rigid constraint of 
laws and education. I should not be apprehensive of 
viating i my subject, if it were in my power to 
ivate life f the conquerors of Italy. 

é e with pleasure the adventurous gal- 

iris, which breathes the true «pirit of 

chivalry and romance.’ After the loss of I yromised 
bride, a Merovingian princess, he sought in marriage 
the daughter of the king of Bavaria; and Garibald 
accepted the alliance of the Italian monarch. Impa- 
tient of the slow progress of negociation, the ardent 


Jover escaped from his palace, and visited the court of 
Bay in the train of his own embassy. At the pub- 
i ur ( the unknown stranger advanced to the 
throne, informed Garibald that the ambassad 

was indeed the minister of state, but that he a ew 

the friend of Autharis, who had trusted him with the 
delicate commission of making a faithful report of the 
charms of his spouse. Theudelinda was summoned t 
undergo this important examination, and after a pause 
of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen ot Italy, 
and humbly requested, that according to the custom 
of the nation, she would present a cup of wine to the 











first of her new subjects. By the command of her 
fi r, she obeyed: Autharis received the cup in his 
z T r ran s proved by the silence eve f those wh r 
1 y itt rts of hunting and the history of animals. Aris 
H \ a6 i. p. 586. and the Notes of } 
M. ¢ 314.) Pl (Hist. Natur x l 
N 4 l. ii. c. 42.) and perhaps H er, (Odys 
2 ) de h ast shiment a ta lea und 
n wks Thracian fowls 
a | i he i r gyri n, of the s fasmall eacl 
S lescrij f M. de Buffon, H Naturelle, tor 
Ss R It arum, tom i, part ii. p.129. This is the six 
t ‘ ! Lewis the pious His father Ch magne 
3 house las wellasnh ilsmen Mer rssurl’An 
par M, de St. Palaye, t : 175.) Lobserve 
Rotharis a more early menti f the art of hawkin 
3 1 Gaul, in the fifth century, it is celebrated by Sido- | 
\ irisa e talent {f Avitus, (202 —207.) 
] hof D tulf » |b. iii, c. 19.) may be applied to 
8 ntrve } j 
I rbibis facies, sed a benignus, | 
I a] 8 barba f 
T id I i 8 f 
f l N ha een f nde stored 
l l ( 22,23.) See Muratori, tom. ssertaz. 
I s and Tt inda is related by Pa 
f Bavarian an ty sti efa 
{ ! Buat, Hist. des Pe s de l’Europe 
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turn, and, in restoring it to the princess, he secretly 
touched her hand, and drew his own finger over hig 


face and lips. In the evening, Theudelinda imparted 


to her nurse the indiscreet familiarity of the Stranger 
. : Sls 
and was comforted by the assurance, that such bold. 


ness could proceed only from the king hey husband 

. , 
who, by his beauty and courage, appeared worthy 
of her lov ambassadors were dismissed : no 


e. The 
sooner did they 


the e 


on his horse 


reach nfines of Italy, than 
Autharis, raising himself darted his bat- 
tle-axe against a tree with incomparable strength and 
dexterity id he to the astonished Bava. 
rians, ** such are the strokes of the king of the Lom- 


bards.’’? On the approach of irmy, Garibald 


Pr] 


‘Such, 


Ss 


1 French 


ind his daughter took refuge in the dominions of 
their ally; and the marriage was consummated in the 
palace of Verona. At the end of on year, it was dis. 


hy the 
Theudelinda® 
was | 
the It 


Bri 


death of Autharis: but the virtues of 
had endeared her to the nation, and she 
ermitted to bestow, with her hand, the sce ptre of 


ili ln kingd m. 


solve a 


is well j 


m this fact, Ss Irom sIml- 
f Government 
ir events,’ it is certain that the Lom- 
ards possesse 1 freedom to elect their sovereign, and 


decline the of that 


mT 
I'he 


sense to frequent use cangerous 


public 


privilege. | revenue arose from the produce 
f land, and the profits of justice. When the inde- 
pendent dukes agreed that Autharis should ascend 
the throne of his father, they endowed the regal office 
vith a fair molety of ir respective domains. The 
proudest nobles aspired to the | t of servitude 
the person of wu r prince e rewarded the fide- 
lity of his vassals by the ecarious gilt of pensions 
nd be fices toned f the injurtes of war, by the 
ch foundation of monasteries dchurches. In peace 
dove, a lead ) war, he never usurped the powe rs 
{ e and absoli rislator. The king of Italy 
ee ened the 1 nal semblic in th palace, or 
! e pr ily in the fields Pavia: his great council 
W composed of the rsons most eminent by their 
irth and dignities; but the validity, as well as the 
xecutt of thet ecrees, depended on the appro- 
lion of t / hf pe the fortu fe army of 
he L irds At t fourscore years fter the con- 
yuest of Italy, the traditional cust were trans- 
ribe 1 T te c Lat « 1 ratifie Dy the consent 
it ine 1 people me new re- Laws 
j ations were int I ore 8 ble A.l 13, & 
to their present condition; the example of Rotharis was 
imitated by the wisest of his successors, and the laws 
{ the :, nba s ive been esteemed the least iin pe fi ct 
of the barbaric codes." Secure by their courage in the 
possessk of liberty, these rude and hasty legislators 


pable of balancing the powers of the constitu- 


} 


lion, t discussing the nice the ry of political govern- 
ment Such crimes as threatened the life of the sove- 
reign, or the safety of the state, were adjudged worthy 
f th; but their attention was principally confined to 
the defence of the person and property of the subject. 


the strange 


times, 


According to jurispradence of the 


the guilt of blood might be redeemed by a fine; yet 
the hi rm price f nine hundred pleces i go ld declares 
1 just sense of the value of a simple citizen. Less 
atrocious injuries, a wound, a fracture, a blow, an op- 


probrious word, were measured with scrupulous and 


almost ridiculous diligence; and the prudence of the 


eG ( le de Nay tor i. p.2 has just en 
red e of Boccaccio, (G iii. Novel. 2.) who, without 
r i has € pious en J lelinda 
: sola 
'e l 16, T firs sser ns of Mi ri, and the first 
eof Gia ne I sulted for the state of the 
< fl 
< I ! lav fthe I irds is be 
f eS s ] | ir t i. J p.1 iy 
f t st al MSs. 8 i by the cr al 
{ Mura 
) t } t I x 1 Les ea Bour- 
6 S a sde kK s et des autres 
I , 
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legislator encourage d the ignoble practice of bartering 
honour and for a pecuniary compensi ation. 
The ignorance of the Lombards, in the state of pagan- 
ism or christianity, gave imp ylicit credit to the malice 
and misc hief of witcheraft; but the judges of th 

seventeenth century might have been instructed en 
confounded by the wisdom of Re tharis, who de rides 
the absurd superstition, and the wretched 
yictims of popular or judicial cruelty.' ‘The same spirit 
of a legislator, superior to his age and country, may be 
ascribed to Luitprand, who condemns, while he tole- 
rates, the impious and inveterate 
observing from his own experience, 


revenge 


protects 


abuse of duels,* 
that the juster 
cause had often been oppressed by successful viclence. 
Whatever merit may be discovered in the laws of the 
Lombards, they the genuine fruit of the reason of 
the barbarians, W ho never admitted the bishops of Italy 
to in their legislative ec But the suc- 
cession of their kings is marked with virtue and abili- 
ty; the troubled series of their annals is adorned with 
2 ler, and domestic happiness ; 
a milder 


are 


a seat uncils, 


fair intervais of peace, or 
Italians enjoyed 
anv of t 


ciit 


and n 
‘ther kingd 
been founded on the ruins of the western empire. 


and the ore equitable 
yms which had 


government than 


sory of E Amidst the arms of the Lombards, 
— 2 and under the despotism of the Greeks, 
we again inquire into the fate of Rome,™ which had 
reached, about the close of the sixth century, the 
lowest period of her depression. By the removal of 
the seat ol empire, nd the successive loss of the pro- 
vinces, the sources of public and private opulence 
were exhausted; the lofty tree, under whose shade 
the nations of the earth had reposed, was deprived ot 
its leave ; and branches, and Lhe sapl 5 trunk was 
left to wither on the g d. ‘The ministers of com- 
mand, and the messengers of victory, no longer me 
n the \} norFk nian way; d the host ap- 
proach of the Lon 3 was oft felt, and contin- 
ually teare Ihe habit sola potent nd peace- 
ful capital, w visit w t inxious thought the 
garcen i¢ cen V W ial 'y ple ure 10 
their fancy tl listress of e Romans; they shut or 
ened their Mi i i r hand, beheld 
i ut fl 1 tl ri es, and he urd 
t sof 1 eth who were coupled 
toge 1 way ! istant 
siav bev 1 tbe 1 the j Such 
in Ss t larms 1 lhiliate the pieasu 5 and 
interrupt the labours of a il life; and the Campagna 
of Rowe was speedily reduced to the state of a dreary 
wilderness, in which the lis barren, the waters are 
impure, and the air is infee \ Curiosity and ambi- 
tion no longer att ted the nations » tl capital of 
the w d: but if chance or necessity directed the 
steps of a wandering stranger, he contemplated with 
horror the vacancy and solitude of the city, and might 
be tempted t ask, W he re 18 th senate, and where 
are the people? In a 1 of exeessive rains, the 
Tiber swel ibove its banks, and rushed with irresis- 


tible valleys of the hills. A 


Violence int | seven 
pestilential disease rose from the stagnation of the 
deluge, and so rapid was the contagion, that fourseore 
persons expired in an hour in the midst « f a solemn 


See I a | N ) St 8 as the name of a 
W sof la (Horat | w. | n 
e J I is rs s rul 
ne 8 fert \ f { vas of Italia 
rat r i ‘ 

k Quia in s Dei sa 8 per pug 
nam s sta caus im causat lere Sed ype nsuetudi 
nem nostram I ardor i im vetare non pos 
Bu S p. No. 6 f the I fl 1, prom ited 
A. D. 724 

1 Read the hi f Paul Warnef : arly 1. iii Lf 
Bar iar s the praise, wl happea i ! tives 
of pope G r Great: but Murat inali d’l ‘ » We De 
217.) presumes nuate that the saint may have ma fied the 
fauits of Arians an 8. 

m The sssages of t homilies of G ry, which represent the 
miserable sta‘e of the y and country, are transcribed in the Annals 
i Bar A. D. 590, No, 1 A.D. 595. No. 2, &c. &e, 
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procession, which implored the mercy of heaven.” A 
society in which marriage is encouraged and industry 
prevails, soon repairs the accidental losses of pesti- 
lence and war; but as the far greater part of the Ro- 
mans was condemned to hopeless indigence and celi- 
bacy, the depopulation was constant and visible, and 
the gloomy enthusiasts might e xpect the approaching 
failure of the human race. Yet the number of citi- 
zens still exceeded the measure of subsistence; their 
precarious food was supplied from the harvests of 
Sicily or Egypt; and the frequent repetition of famine 
betrays the inattention of the emperor to a distant pro- 
vince. The edifices of Rome were exposed to the 
same ruin and decay; the mouldering fabrics were 
easily overthrown by inundations, tempests and earth- 
quake s; and the monks, who had occupied the most 
advantageous stations, exulted in their base triumph 
over the ruins of antiquity.? It is commonly believed, 
that pope Gregory the first attacked the te mple s 

mutilated the statues of the city; that, by the com- 
mand of the barbarian, the Palatine library was re- 
duced to ashes, and that the history of Livy was the 
peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fanati- 
cism. The writings of Gregory himself reveal his im- 
placable aversion to the monuments of classic genius ; 
and he points his severest censure against the profane 
learning of a bishop, who taught the art of grammar, 


studied the Latin poets, and pronounced with the 
same voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. 
But the evidence of his destructive rage is dor 1 ubtful 
and recent: the temple of Peace, or the thea I 


cellus, have been demolished by the slow aaa n 

of ages, and a formal proscription would have multi- 

plied the copies of Virgil and Livy in the countries 

which were not subject to the ecclesiastical dictator. 
Like The be 5, or 3 abylon, or YU if- T} ¢ nd 

thage, the name of Rome might have r 

been erased from the earth, if the city 


had not been animated by a vital prine 


again restored her to honour and d¢ 


ple, V hich 


ae yn. A vague 


tradition was embraced, that two Jewish teachers, a 
tent-maker, and a fisherman, had formerly been exe- 
cuted in the circus of Nero, and at the end of five hun- 
dred yeers their genuine or fictious relies were adored 
as the Palladium of christian Rom: The pilgrims of 
the east and west resorted to the iy th - but 
the shrines of the ap stles we! gu J y I es 
nd invisible terrors; and it was not without fear that 
the pious catholie approached the object of his wor- 
ship. It was fatal to touch, it was dangerous to be- 
hold, the bodies of the saints ; and those who from the 
purest motives presumed to disturb the repose of t 

sanctuary, were affrighted by visions, or punished 


vith sudden death. "The unreasonable request of an 
empre SS, who wished to de prive the R u ans f their 
sacred treasure, the head of St. Paul, was reject 
the deepe st abhorrence; and the P pe ad, most 
probably with truth, thatalinen which had been sancti- 
fied in the neighbourhood of his body, or the filings of 
his chain, which it was sometimes 


d with 


asserts 


easy and sometimes 
impossible to obtain, possessed an equal degree of 
miraculous virtue." But the power as well as vir- 
rhe inundation and plague were reported 1 deacen, whom t 
shop, Gregory of Tours, had despatched to Ror for some I 8. 
The ' rehhious messenger emopde iish i his t ean 1 river Ww 
reat dragon and a train of little serpents. (Greg. Turon. |. x. c. 1.) 
Gre y of Rome (Dialog. |. ii. c. 15.) relates at ra 
f St. Benedict. Romaa Gentilibus non exterr iturs 
estatibus, coruscis tarbinibus ac terre n ins sa ma 
Such a prophecy melts into true history, and becomes the ev nce 
4 the fact after which it was invented 
p Quia in uno se ore cum Jovis laudibus, Christi laudes non ca " 
et quam grave nefandumque sit episcopis ear d nec la 
Liat, ipse considera. (|. ix.ep.4.) The writings of Gr ry 
himself attest his innocence of any classic taste or literatur 
1 Bayl Dictionnaire Critique, tom. ii. p. 598, 5 19.) | in a very a 
arti { Gregoire |. has quoted for the buildings and statues, Platina 


in Gregorio L., for the Palatine Library, John 
Cc lium, 1. ii, ¢. 26;) and for Livy, An inus 
est of the three lived in the twelith century. 

r Gregor, 1. iii, epist. 24. indict. 12, & Fr 


{ Salis 


ury, (de Nugis 
f Florence ; the old- 





1 the epistles of 


| Gregory, and the eighth volume of the Annals of Baronius, the pious 
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living energy in the! ow 
he chair of St. Peter | wi 


tue of the apostles resided with 
breasts of their sucee ssors ; and t 


AND FALL 


n elevation: 


uld be plea 


was filled under the reien of Maurice by the first and | could only s 


ry." His/ the 


peen Dp ype, 


Rirth and pro. greatest of the name of Gre 


ather Felix had himse! 
and as the bishops were already bound 


oC 
‘ 


celibacy, his consecration must have the 
} 





of Gregory, Sylvia and Gordian, were th nobk st of | ret 
the senate, and the most pious of the church of Rome; lig 
his female relations were numbered among the saints 
and virgins; and his own figure with those of his| wl 
father and mother were represented near three hun- 
dred years in a family portrait,' which he offered to) 1 
the monastery of St. Andrew. ‘The desionand colour-| Hi 
ing of this pict afford an hon rable testimor Vy, | 


that the art of painting was cultivated by the Italians i 


of the sixth century; but the most abject ideas must 

be entertained of their taste and learning, sinee the | t 

episties of Gre , hls ser ns, di rues, | fn 

ire the work of a man who was se I erudition to. ¢ 

none of his « i ries h birt le t 

had rai 1 him t t iy ot } tect f e ¢ ‘ l 
enjoyed t rit of renouncing the p ) 

f this world. His ample patrimony was|R 
caedicated t 1 I lati I seve I ia . on ire 
in R ’ x in Sicily: it was the wish of 
ty y t ily te ‘ in this il ind 
: S 'y t! ext ret his dev ; i 

t hye ¢ pu thes path wv i“ ‘ thie 
é cr é ty 1c tty I it 5s st f we 
I t t t G y, a the { M \ 

‘ ni t t. | red |} } ea ; i : t 
to Ul 1 in pedien I peen way OS, 
rin last st ty of am \ i 
i rec { racter f de * if \ VM 
sent to re t the byzantine t, the clo 
l ster ol the pos e 5 'y m 
in the name of St. Peter, a tone inde] nt ¢ 
nitv. which would have been criminal an: ine t 
] Line t 1 s layman of the er re H f 
ré r i R with a tust increa { epnutati 
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Caap. VII. 
were embarked for that distant island, and the 
lamented the austere duties which forbade him 
partake the perils of their spiritual warfare. In less 
than two years he could announce to the archbishop 
of Alexandria, that they had baptized the king of 
Kent with ten thousand of his Anglo-S: axons, and that 
the Roman missionaries, like those of the primitive 
church, were armed on Ij with spiritual and superna- 
tural powers. The cre ‘dulity or the prudence of Gre- 
gory was always disposed to confirm the truths of 
religis n by the ev idence of ghosts, miracles, and resur- 


rections ;° and oo rity has paid to Ais memory the 


game tribute, which he freely granted to the virtue of 
his own or the preee ding generation. The celestial 
honours h ive been libera ly be stowe d b Vv the autho rity 
of the popes, but Gregory 1s the last of their own 
order whom they have presumed to inscribe in the 
ealendar of saints. 

ind temporal Their temporal power insensibly arose 

vernmen from the calamities of the times; and 


the Roman bishops, who have deluged Europe and 


Asia wilh blood, were con pe led to reign as the minis- 
ters of charity and peace. I. The chureh of Rome, 
as ithas been formerly observed, was endowed with 
imple possessions in ltaly, Sicily, ind the more dis- 
tant p inces; and her agents, who were commonly 
subdeac , had ac eda civil, and even eriminal, 
jurisdiction over the tenants and husbandmen. The 
successor of St. Pet iministered his 

, patrimony with the temper of a vigilant 
ind moderate landlord ; nd the epistle of Gregory 
ire filled with \ structions to abstain from 
doubtful or vexatious law-suits ; to preserve the integ- 
rity of weights and measures ; to grant every reason- 
e delay, and to reduce the eapitation of the slaves 

of the lebe, who purcha ed the right of marriage by 
t! iyment of an arbi y fine The rent or the 
j ce of t estates was trans} ed to the mouth 
of the Tiber t the risk and exper eot the pope; in 
the use of wealth he acted like a faithful steward of 
the ch h and the poor, and liberally applied to their 
wants tl ! x tible resources of abstinence and 
order. ‘The voluminous account of his receipts and 
disbursements was kept bove three hundred years in 
the Lateran, as the model of christian economy. On 
the four creat festivals, he divided their quarte rly al- 
lowance to the clergy, to his domestics, to the monas- 
teri { churches, the places of burial, the alms- 
! | the hospitals of Rome, and 

, e rest of the diocese. On the first 

y of every month, he distributed to the poor, aceor- 


ing the thet stated portr n of corn, wine ° 
e, vegetables, oil, fish, fresh provi s, clothes, 
v; | his treasures were continually sum- 
mor i ft itisty in his name, the ext dinary de- 
mands of i { merit. The instant distress 
of the k | helpless, of strangers and pilgrims, 
W relies | +} hy tv of « ich d iV. al d ot every 
hour; nor would the pontiff indulge himself in a fru- 
gal re t. till he had t the dishes from his own ta- 
t t I ects deserving of his ¢ mpassion. The 
misery of the times had reduced the nobles and ma- 
t f Rome to cept, \ it ta blush, the benevo- 
| f the church: three thousand virgins received 
} I ( ( ra ! p. 105—112.) 
I p. | § not k that any one wil 
f I should lik »> know how 
n wu ure of the patrimo 
{k rdoms t 

I I ( » iv. Lb. ii 
| & if r «& ren afraid of enter 
i ela and tl net unity of 

] ! Gr 
[ rT’ he marr s of vil 
\ 5 ! r nt ¢ 7 e de 
W id, a handsome bride 
y i fay D lan rd, and 
ua avour sfford a pre it of local rather than legal 
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their food and raiment from the hand of their benefac- 
tor; and many bishops of Italy escaped from the bar- 
barians to the hospitable threshold of the Vatican. 
Gregory might justly be styled the father of his coun- 
try ; and such was the extreme sensibility of his eon- 
science, that, for the death of a beggar who had perish- 
ed in the streets, he interdicted himself during several 
days from the exercise of sacerdotal functions. II. 
The misfortunes of Rome involved the apostolical pas- 
tor in the business of peace and war; and it might be 
doubtful to himself, whether piety or ambition promp- 
ted him to supply the place of his absent sovereign. 
Gregory awakened the emperor from a long slumber, 
exposed the guilt or ineapacity of the exarch and his 
inferior ministers, complained that the veterans were 
withdrawn from Rome for the defence of Spoleto, 
encouraged the Italians to guard their cities and altars ; 
and condescended, in the crisis of danger, to name the 
tribunes, and to direct the operations of the provincial 
troops. But the martial spirit of the pope was checked 
by the scruples of humanity and religion: the im- 
position of tribute, though it was employed in the 
Italian war, he freely condemned as odious and oppres- 
sive ; while he protected, against the imperial edic ae 
the pi ywardice of the soldiers who deserted ; 

military for a monastic life. If we may credit his 
own declarations, it would have been easy for Gregory 


us 


to exterminate the Lombards by their domestie fac- 
tions, without leaving a king, a duke, or a count, to 
save that unfortunate nation from the vengeance of 
their foes. Asa christian bishop, he preferred the sal- 
utary offices of peace; his mediation appeased the tu- 
mult of arms ; but he was too conscious of the arts of 


the Greeks, and the passions of the Lombards, to en- 
red promise for the observance of the 
Disap pointed in the hope of a general and 
lasting treaty, he presumed to save his country, with- 
out the conse nt of the emperor or the ex- The say rof 
arch. The sword of the enemy was sus- tome. 
pended over ee it was averted by the mild elo- 
and seasonable gifts of the pontiff, who com- 
manded the respect of heretics and barbarians. The 
merits of Gregory were treated by the Byzantine court 
with and insult; but in the attachment of a 
he found the purest reward of a citi- 
the best rieht of a sovereis gn,! 


rage his sac 


truce. 


quence 
1 


reproae h 
grateful people, 


zen, and 


CHAPTER VII. 


Revolution of Persia after the death of Chosroes or Nu- 
shirvan niall s son Hormouz, a tyrant, is deposed.— 
Usurpation of Bahram—Flight and restoration of 
Chosroes I.—His cratitude to the Romans.—The cha- 
gan of the Avars.— Revolt of the army arainst Mau- 
rice.—His death — Tyranny of Phocas.—Elevation of 
He rae li us— The Pe rsian wd) — ( hosr oes &8t bdues Sy- 


of Cons 


ea pedi ti 


ia, Ecupt, and Asia Minor.—Siere 
by the Persians Avars.— Pe 


and tri Heraclius. 


lantinople 
and 
umphs of 

‘ v 


ons.— 


Victories 


Tue conflict of Rome and Persia was Contest of Rome 
prolonged from the death of Crassus to and Persia. 
the reign of Heraclius. An experience of seven hun- 
dred years might convince the rival nations of the 
im possibil ity of maintaining their conquests beyond 
the fatal limits of the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the 
emulation of Trajan and Julian was awakened by the 
trophies of Alexander, and the sovereigns of Persia 
indulged the ambitious h pe of restoring the empire 


of Cyrus.* Such extraordinary efforts of power and 
f The temporal rei¢n of Gregory 1. is ably exposed by Sigonius in 
the first book, de Re »Ttalie. See his werks, tom. ii. p 44—75. 
a Missis qui reposcerent .. . veteres Persarum ac Macedonum 
terminos, s¢ vasurum possessa Cyro et post Alexar per vani- 


jaciebat Tacit. Annal, vi. 31, Such was the 
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courage will always command the attention of poste- 
rity; but the events by which the fate of nations is 
not materially cha ced, leave a faint impression on the 
page of history, and the patience of the reader would 
be exhausted by the repetition of the same hostilities, 


undertaken without cause, prosecuted without glory, 
and terminated without effect. ‘The arts of negocia- 


tion, unknown to the simple greatness of the senate 
and the Cesars, were assiduously cultivated by the 
$yzantine princes; and the memorials of their perpe- 
tual embassies” repeat, with the same uniform pro- 


barbarians, and the servile temper of 
Lamenting the barren super- 
fluity of materials, I have studied to compress the 
narrative of these uninteresting transactions: but the 
just Nushirvan is still applauded as the model of ori- 
ental kings, and the ambition of his grandson Chosroes 
prepared the revolution of the east, which was speedily 
accomplishe d by the arms and the religion of the suc- 
cessors of Mahomet. 


In the useless altercations that prece de 


jnsolence of the 
the tributary 


Gree ks. 


Sa ha and justify the quarrels of princes, the 
Greeks and the barbarians accused each 
other of violating the peace which had 
been concluded the two empires about four 
years before the death of Justinian. The sovereign of 
Pr rsia and India aspire d to re duce under his obedience 
the province of Yemen or Arabia*® Felix; the distant 
land of myrrh and frankincen 


rather than « ppose d, the conquerors Of the 


A.D. 570, &¢ 


between 


h had es aped, 


After 


se, whic 


east, 








the defeat of Abrahah under the walls of Mecca, the 
discord of his sons and brothers gave an easy entrance 
to the Persians: they chased the Strangers ol Abys- 
yeyond the Red sea; and a native prince of th 

Hon tes Was res ed t Le I Line 

r viceroy of the great Nushirvan.’ But the ne- 

phew of Justinian declared his resolution to avenge the 
Injuries of his christial the prince of Abyssinia, as 
mey recent p etence to discontinue the an- 
nual i Was poorly Gisgulse d by the name of 





pension. The churches of Persarmenia wer: 
sed by the intolerant s| 
Inve tector of 
pious murder of their s 


as the brethren 


Oppre >- 
virit of the Magi; they secretly 
the 


itraps, the rebe 


ked the pr christians, and after the 
avowed 
Lhe 
The co Nushirvan were 
Byzantine court; Justin yielded to 
the importunities of the Turks, who offered an alliance 
n enemy; and the Pe rslan mic narchy 
was threatened at the same instant by the united forces 
of Europe, of Aithiopia, and of Scythia. At the ag 
of fourscore the sovereign of the east would perhaps 


Ss were 


and support and subjects of 


nat IMmperor. 
R I li emperor 


disregarded by the 


nplaints of 


against the comm 


have chosen the peaceful enjoyment of his glory and 
but as soon 
inevitable, he took the 
alacrity of youth, whilst 
trembled in the pal 


or ¢ nosroes, Cc nat 


as war became 
field with the 
the aggressor 
Nushirvan, 


cited in person the sieve of Dara; 


’ rreatne . 
His last war with BPeatless 5 


A.D. 372, & 


ice of Constantinople. 


and although that important fortress had been leit des- 
id magazines, the valour of the inha- 


tants resisted above 


ops a 
the ele- 


five rnonths the archers, 


military engines of the great king. 


la { é I have repe ily marked the lofty claims 
of Si 

Ser é ‘{™M ander, ¢ i land preserved in the 
tenth ry f Constantit Por vr iitus 

e Tt 1 wien {the Ara ’ ul 

ted with i ndly lina r ! r 
tati he a r of { ersal H 1. xx. p. 196—250 
A perpr i ira to | i I i 
fav r of {1 if s 1 
afraid t sk 1 A y fra and f { 
dation 

D’Her B O 17 P k, S n | 
A { a : 1 5 { 
that, afler ten i t P in war, W i inued twen 
years, was re! 4.1 l \Ia wt was born A. D. 569, in t 
year ol the i 4 {A ha Gagnier, Vie 
M net, tom. 1. p. J da iis @ ta v8 two years for 
the conquest of Yemen 
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the meanwhile his general Adarman advanced from 
Babylon, trave rst d the desert, passe d the Euphrates, 
insulted the suburbs of Antioch, reduced to ashes the 
city of Apamea, and laid the spolls « f Syria at the 
feet of his master, whose perseverance in the midst of 
winter at length subverted the bulwark of the east 
Sut these losses, w!] nished the provinces and 


the roduced a salutary effect in the repentanee 


pt 


which ast 


court, 


and abdication of the emperor Justin: a new Spirit 
arose in the Byzantine councils; and a truce of three 
years was obtained by the prudence of Tiberius, 


That seasonable interval was employed in the prepara. 
tions of war; and the v of rumour proclaimed to 
the world, that from the distant countries of the Alps 
and the Rhine, from Scythia, Mesia, Pannonia, I] }yzj- 


ict 


cum, and Isauria, the Strength ol the imperial cavalry 
was relntorced with one hundred and nity th usand 

Yet the king of Persia, without fear, or 
faith, res lved to prevent the attack of the 
ssed the Kuphrates, and dismissing 
sadors of 


Tiberius, arrogantly commanded 


soldic rs. 
without 
enemy: again pa 


the ambas 


them to await his arrival at Caesarea, the metropolis 
of the Cappadocian provinces. The two armies en- 
countered each other in the battle of Melitene: the 
barbarians, who darkened the air with a cloud of ar. 
rows, prolonged their line, and extended their wings 


across the plain; while the R 
bod Se 


ind solid 
expected to prevall in cl by the 
weight of their swords and | ces. A Scythian chief. 


mans, in deep 


ser act ly 


who commanded their right wing, suddenly rned t 
flank of the enemy, ced their re ruard in the 
presence of Chosroes, penetrated to the midst of the 
camp, pillaged the royal tent, } fa i the eternal fire, 
loaded at rot « els with the t Asia, cut 
his way thr Persian host, returned with 
Vv i vi I friends, who | ‘ sured the 
day | ingle cor or ineflect skirmishes. The 
darkness ot the 1 rit, and the se ation of the Ro- 
mans, afforded the Persian monarch an opportunity of 
revenge; and one of lelr Camps W swept away by 
a rapid and impetuous assault. But the review of his 
loss, and the consciousness of his da ger, det mined 
Chosroes to a speedy retreat: he surnt, in his passage, 
the vacant town of Melitene; and, without consulting 
the safety of his troops, boldly swam the Kuphrates 


on the back of an elephant. After this unsuccessfal 
campaign, the want of - 
inroad of the Turks, « lige 1 him to disba d or 
forces: the Romans 


and their general, Justinian, advancing to 


pe rhaps 5 


me 
divide 


his were lett masters of the field 


ref of 


ard on 


the re 


the Persarmenian rebels, erected his stand the 
banks of the Araxes. The great P 


halted within three d 


npey h ui formerly 


ays’ march of the Caspian:* that 


time, by a hostile 


inland sea was explored, for the first 


fleet,‘ and seventy thousand captives were transplanted 
from Hyrcania to the isle of Cyprus. On the return 
of spring, Justinian descended into the fertile plains 
of Assyria, the flaines of war approached the residence 
of Nushirvan, the ndignant monarch His death, 
sunk into the grave, and his last edict A. D. 579 


restrained his successors from ¢ x posing thelr person In 


1 battle against the Romans. Yet the memory of this 
transient affront was lost in the gloris falong reign; 
und his formidable enemies, after indulging their dream 

i conquest, 7 solicited a short respit i 1 the 
c imities of w 

e He had vanquis Alba field 
12.000 } an Lin : { 

< a. wt ‘ 1 ¥ i 
tha {tr jet \ i I l 
Li Mi 


I r I y " @ 
( ! la P ‘ } 
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army irt f Mos ast of Persia, 
B s Trav | ) He hat such 
1 al | bee ryed \ 
g Fort e Persian wars an 8 Mena r,in Excerpt, 
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The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan 


nd 
: was filled by Hormouz, or Hormisdas, 


Tyranny 
es of his son 


vic 
Hormouz, _ the eldest or the most favoured of his} 
A. D. 579-99 sons, With the kingdoms of Persia and 


India, he inherited the reputation and example of his | 
father, the service, in every rank, of his wise and 
yaliant officers, and a general system of administra- | 
tion, harmonized by time and political wisdom to pro-| 
But the 
oyed a still more valuable blessing, the 
who had 


mote the happiness of the prince and people. 


royal youth e: 


friendship of a sage presided over his educa- 


tion, and who always preferred the honour to the in- 
terest of his pupil, his interest to his inclination. In| 
a dispute with the Greek and Indian philosophers, 


maintained, that the most 
ld age without the 
our candour will presume that the same 
| years, to direct 
the councls ¢ f empire. His zeal was Te-| 
warded by the | docility of Hormouz, who | 
acknowledged himself more indebted to his prece ptor 
but when and labour had im- 
strength, and perhaps the faculties, of this 
retired from court, and aban- 
rch to his own passions and 

By the fatal vicissitude of 
nes were renewed at Cte-| 
bited Rome after the | 


Buzurg® had once grievous | 


misfortune of iit 
and 
compelle 
the 
gratitude 


IS ¢ remembrance 
of virtue 5 
prineiple him, during three 
Pe rsiat 


than to his parent: 
paire d the 
lent cou 
doned the youthful 
those of his tav 

human affairs, the 

siphon, which 


age 
pru nsellor, he 
mona 
rites, 
sce! 


exhi 


same 


had been in 


death of Mareus Antoninus. The ministers of flattery 
and corruption, who had been banished by the father, | 
were recalled and cherished by the son; the disgrace | 
and exile of the friends of Nushirvan established their | 


4 } 


tyranny; and virtue was driven by degrees from the 

mind of Hormouz, from his palaee, and from the gwOovV- 
ernment of the state. Wes faithful agents, the eyes 
and ears of the king formed him of the progress of | 
disorder, that the a vincial governors flew to their] 
prey wit the flerceness of lions and eagle s, and that} 
their rapine and injustice would teach the m loy il} 
of his subjects to abhor t name id authority of their | 


sovereign. ‘The sincerity of this advice was punished 


with death, the murmurs of the cities were de spised, 
their tumu!ts were quelled by military execution ; the 
intermediate powers between the throne and the people 
were abolished; a the childish vanity of Hormouz, 
who affected the daily use of the tiara. was fond « f | 
declaring, that he alone w be the judge as well as} 
the master of his kingdom. In every word, and in 
every action, the son of Nushirvan degenerated from 
the virtues of his father. His varice defrauded the 
troops ; his jealous caprice degraded the satraps: the| 
palace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, were | 
stained with the blood of the innocent, and the tyrant | 


and execution of thirteen 
excuse of his cruelty, he| 
observe, that the fears of | 
the Persians would be productive of hatred, and that | 


their hatred mu in rebellion; but he 


exulted 
thousand 


the sufferings 
victims. As the 


escert de d to 


In 
sometimes cond 


forgot 
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| mild aspect s 


| son of Hormouz as an ungrateful slave : 


| ture of a giant, and his savage countenance 


} name 


| dish 


| his son were transpierced 
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Mesopotamia and Assyria; one of their generals pro- 
fessed himself the disciple of Scipio, and the soldiers 
were animated by a miraculous image of Christ, whose 
should never have been displayed in the 
front of battle.’ At the same time, the eastern pro- 
vinces of Persia were invaded by the great khan, who 
passed the Oxus at the head of three or four hundred 
thousand Turks. ‘The imprudent Hormouz accepted 
their perfidious and formidable aid; the cities of Kho- 
rasan or Bactriana were commanded to open their 
gates ; the march of the barbarians towards the moun- 
tains of Hyrcania revealed the corre sponde nce of the 
Turkish and Roman arms; and their union must have 
subverted the throne of the he of Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king; it was 
saved by a hero. After his revolt, Va- 
ranes or Bahram is stigmatized by the 


use 


Exploits of 

Bahram 

A. D. 590. 
the proud and 
ambiguous reproach of de spotis sm, since he was truly 
descended from the ancient princes of Rei,* one of the 
seven families whose splendid as well as substantial 
prerogatives exalted them above the heads of the Per- 
sian nobility.' At the of Dara, the valour of 
Bahram was signalized under the eyes of Nushirven, 
and both the father and son successively promoted him 
to the command of armies, the government of Media, 
and the superintendance of the palace. The popular 
prediction which marked him as the deliverer of Per- 
sia might be inspired by his past victories and extra- 
ordinary figure: the epithet Giubin is expressive of 
the quality of dry wood ; he had the strength and sta- 
was fanci- 
Pa wild cat. While the nation 
trembled, while Hormouz disguised his terror by the 
of si spicion, and 1 their 
yyalty under the m one 
pla r1yed his ur 


sieve 


fully compared to that: 
ervants concealer 
ir, Bahram al 
on apparent fidelity : 


va 
ask « 


daunted eour: ive 


dis- 


and as soon as he found that no more than twelve 
thousand soldiers would follow him against the enemy, 
he prudently declared, that to this fatal ne mber heaven 


had reserved the honours of the triumph. The steep 
and narrow descent of the Pule Rudbar™ or Hyrca- 
nian rock, is the only pass through which an oy 
can penetrate into the t rritory of Rei and the plains 
of Media. From the commanding heights, a bond of 
resolute men might overwhelm with stones and darts 
the myriads of the Turkish host: their emperor 


} 





with arrows; and the fu 
tives were left, without counsel or provisions, to the 
revenge of an injured people. The patriotism of the 
Persian general was stimulated by his affection for the 
city of his forefathers; in the hour of victory every 
peasant became a soldier, and every soldier a hero; 
and their ardour was kindled by the gorgeous 7 cta- 
cle of beds, and thrones, and tables of massy gold, the 
spoils of Asia, and the luxury of the hostile —. A 


i See the imitation of Scipio in Theophylact, I. i.c. 























t terminate 14.: the image 
. lo s i ; ¢ spe re amp! she « 2 
that his own guilt and folly had inspired the senti-| of iad Me th id * ape os ear og - a oe 
ments which he deplored, and prepared the event] the oldest «x: sto¢ of divine manufacture; but in the next 
which he so yustiy appre hended. I xasperated by th rusand years, many others issued from the same works! Pe 
; k Rage, or Rei, is mentioned in the apocryphal book of Tobit as 
long and hopeless oppression, the provinces of Bz iby- ‘ready flourishing, 700 years before Christ, under the Assyrian em- 
lon, Susa, and Carmania erected the standard of re-| pire. Under the foreign names of Europus and Arsacia, this city, 500 
} : . . . . | Stadia to » south the spi rates, was Peasive emt list 
volt; and the princes of Arabia, India, and Scythia, by the ee ee ee (Strabo, 1. xiv p. 796) It — 
refused the customary tribute to the unworthy succes- urand populousness in the ninth century is exaggerated beyond the 
sor of Nushirvan. ‘The arms of the Romans, in slow bounds of credibility ; but Rei has been since ruined by wars and the 
: - 7 . | unwholesomeness of the air. Chardin, Voyage en Perse, tom. i, p- 
sieges and frequent inroads, afflicted the frontiers of | 279, 280. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orien .7H4. 
ais _ 1 Theophylact, |. iii. c. 18. The story of the seven Persians is told 
in the third book of Herodotus ; and their noble descendantsare often 
Lega 13 —1 The ines Byzant. a 1 Photium, cod. lxiv. | 1 tioned, especially in the fragments of Ctesias. Yet the inde- 
p. 7 0, 81 I rius 7—1 rt hylact, 1. iii. c, 9—16. | pendence of Otanes (Herodot. 1. iti. c. 83, 84.) is hostile to the spir 
Agathias 140 f despotism, and it may not seem probable that the seven f é 
h B Mit Ly 1 lLin |} haracter and stat 1 survive the rev ions of eleven hundred years. They might 
asthe S a of t 1 pert s his far ,| howev be represented by the seven ministers Br I een 
i a | V t W ypears to have been | Persico, | p. 190.) and some Persian nobies, like the kings of 
! I P in sa is person who im-| Pontus (Polyb. 1. v. p. 540.) and Cappadocia, (Dio Sicul. Ll. xxxi. 
ported fr I the ga f s,and t fables of Pilpay. Such | ton 17.) might claim their descent from the bold mpanions 
has n the fa { | ‘ ind virtues, that the christians | of Darius 
laim him as at f th | i the Mahometans revere m See an accurate description of this mountain by Olearius, (Voy- 
Buzurg as a pre - I in. D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Ori- | age en Perse 997, 998.) who ascended it with much difficulty and 
entale, p. 2)8, > danger in his return from Ispahan to the Caspian sea, 
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prince of a less malignant temper could not easily | 
have forgiven his benefactor, and the secret hatred of 

Hormouz was envenomed by a malicious report, that 
Bahram had privately retained the most precious fruits 
of his Turkish victory. But the approach of a Roman 
army on the side of the Araxes compelled the impla- 
cable tyrant to smilé and to applaud; and thé toils of 

Bahram were rewarded with the permission of encoun- 
tering a new enemy, by their skill and discipline more 
formidable than a Scythian multitude. Elated by his 
recent success, he despatched a herald with a be ld de- 
fiance to the camp of the Romans, requesting them to 
fix a day of baitle, and to choose whether they would 
pass the river themselves, or allow a free passage to the 
arms of the great king. ‘The lieutenant of the emperor 
Maurice preferred the safer alternative, and this local 
circumstance, which would have enhanced the vietory 
of the Persians, rendered their defeat more bloody and 
their escape more difficult. But the loss of his 
jects, and the danger of his kingdom, were overbal- 
anced in the mind of Hormouz by the disgrace of his 
pers nal enemy; and no sooner had Bahram collected 
and reviewed his forces, than he received from a royal 
messenger the insulting gift of a distaff, a spinning- 
wheel, and a comple te suit of female appare 


sub- 


l Obe- 
dient to the will of his sovereign, he showed himself | 
to in this unworthy disguise: they 
sented his ignominy and their own; a shout of rebel- 
lion ran through the ranks, and the general accepted 
their oaths of fidelity and vows of revenge. 
A second who 


the soldiers re- 


1. 
messenger, had been 


His rebellion 


commanded to bring the rebel in chains, 
was trampled under the feet of an elephant, and mani- 
festoes were diligently circulated, exhorting the Per- 
sians to assert their freedom against an odious and 


contemptible tyrant. The 
universal: his loy il slaves were sacrificed to the pub- 
lic fury; the t 1 to the standard of Bah- 
ram; and the provinces again saluted the deliverer of 
his country. 


defection was rapid and 


roops deserts 





Pe As the passes were faithfully guaded, 
posed and Hormouz could only compute the num- 
nrisoned . ° a” . 

-_ bis . ber of his enemies by the testim my of a 


guilty conscience, and the daily defection of those who, 
in the hour of his distress, avenged their wrongs, or for- 
got their obligations. He proudly displayed the ensigns 
of royalty; but the city and palace of Modain had al- 
Among the 


ready escaped from the hand of the tyrant. 


victims of his cruelty, Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, had 
been cast into a dungeon: his fetters were broken by 
the zeal and courage of a brother; and he stood before 


the king at the head of those trusty guards, who had 
been chosen as the ministers of his confinement, and 
Alar 


perhaps ¢ f his death. med by the hasty intrusion 


and bold reproaches of the captive, Hormouz looked 
round, but in vain, for advice or assistance ; discovered 


that his strength consisted in the obedience of others, 


and patientl elded to the arm of Bindoes, 
who dragged him from the throne to the same dungeon 


gt 
y! single 


in which he himself had been so lately confined. At 
the first tumult, Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of 
Hormouz, escaped from the city; he was persuaded t 


he pressing and friendly ivitation of Bin- 


return byt 


does, who promised to seat him on his father’s throne, 
and who expected to reign under the name of an inex- 
perienced youth. In the just assurance that his ac- 


complices could neither forgive nor hope to be for- 
it every Persian micht be trusted as th« 
judge and enemy of the tyrant, he instituted a public 
trial without a precedent and without a copy in the 
annals of the eas The son of Nushirvan, who had 


requested to plea | 


given, and thi 


‘ 
i 


in his own defence, was introduced 
as a criminal into the full assembly of the nobles and 





satraps.". He was heard with decent attention as long 

n itals su se that Bahram convened this assembly and 
pro roes ; but Theophylact is, in this instance, more dis 
tin di 





THE DECLINE 


| bodies of the 


AND FALL Cuap. VII, 
order and 
Nn, the 


uraged each 


as he expatiated on the advantages of 
dience, the danger of 
discord of those who other to 
trample on their lawful lon. By 
a pathetic appeal to their humanity, he extorted that 
pity which is s¢ ldom to the fallen f 
a king; and while they beheld the al 


Obes 


innovati and inevitable 
had 


ud hereditary sov 


enc 


relused rlunes of 


yyect p sture and 


squalid appearance of the prisoner, his tears, his 
chains, and the marks of ignominious Stripes, it wag 
impossible to forget how recently they had adored the 


splendour of his diadem and purple. 


angry murmur arose the assembly as he 
presumed to vindicate his conduct, and to applaud the 
He defined the duties of a king, 
and the Persian nobles listened with a smile of con. 
tempt; they were fired with indignation when he dared 
to vilify the f Chosroes; and by the indis. 
creet offer to the sec 


divine But an 


in as s000 


victories of his reign. 





character 


of resigning the sceptre ud of his 


Sons, he Su innatl 


dike and 
The mar vled 
boy and his mother were exposed to the 


pie reer 


scribed his own conde 
» of 


erie 


ficed the his Innocent favourite. 


} o ; ‘ 
ple ; » eves of Hormouz were 1 with a hot 


needle; and the punishment ol the tather was sne- 
ceeded by the coronation of his eldest 4 n of 
son. Chosroes had ascended the throne . 

without guilt, and his piety strove to alleviate the 
misery of the abdicated monarch; from the dungeon 
he removed Hormouz to an apartment of the palace, 
supplied with liberality the consolations of sensual 
enjoyment, and patiently endured the furious sallieg 
of his resentment and despair. He might despise 
the resentment of a blind and unpopular tyrant, but 
the tlara was trembling on his head, till he could 
subvert the power, or acquire the f endship, of the 
great Bahram, who sternly denied the justice of a 
revolution, iu which himself and his soldiers, the true 
representatives of Persia, had never bec consulted. 
The offer of a general amnesty, and of the seeond rank 


his kingdom, was answered by an e] 





In pistle from 
Bahram, friend of the gods, conqueror of men, and 
enemy ol tyrants, the satrap of satraps, genera i ‘ 
Persian armies, and a prince adorned with the title of 
eleven virtues. He commands ( sroes, the n of 
Hormouz, to shun the exam ind fate of his father, 
to confine the traitors who had been released f n 
their chains, te leposit In sume holy place the dl em 
which he had usurped, and t c from his grack 
benefactor the pardon of his f ; e dove t 
f a provines Phe rebel might ep , the 
king most assuredly was not humble; but the e was 
conscious of his e ot is ) f his 
weakness: and even dest languag f } eply 
still left room f treaty and reconciltatior ( es 
led imto the I d the slaves of the pa eandt pu- 
lace of the cay ital: they bene 1 terror the l- 
ne s of a veteran army; the ( ny t nd 
surprised by the evolutions of the general; | the 
satraps who had deposed Hormouz, reeeived the pun- 
ishment of their revolt, or ex ed 1 r first treason 
by a second and more criminal act of disloyalty. The 
life and libe:ty of Chosroes were saved, but he was 
reduced to the necessity of implori aid fuge in 
some foreign land; and the implaeable Bindoes, anx- 
ious to cul an unquesti navie t e, ' eu 
hastily returned to the palace, and end- 
ed, with a bow-string, the wretched ex- A.D 
istence of the s¢ fN ifvan. 

While Chosroes despatch: pre- flies to 
parations of | retreat, he deliberated I ’ 

Si eof 7 

&¢ I f 
( 
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rl viact (i. H t ; 
8 by s . 1 have 
Vu ' ik s, and sha 
always be con t é blig é wy 
‘ te 
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hether he should lurk in 
, or fly to the tents of 
of the emperor. 


‘ing friends,? w 


with his remaining 


the valleys « f mount 
the Turks, or 8 slicit 


(/aucasus 


pr tection 


The long ent lation of the suecessors of Artaxerxes 
and Constantine increased his reiuctance to appear as 
a supplia in a rival « ; but he weiche d the forces 
of the Romans, a d prude y considered, that the 
neighbourh i of Syria w d re r his « scape more 
easy, ana j sueccours more effectual. Attended 
enly by conenDl ’ roop of thirty guards, 
he secretly «de ted f 1 capital, tollowed the 
hanks Kup! , traversed the desert, and 
halted at the distance: f ten miles from Cuircesium. 
About eh ol night, the Roman prefect 
was i f his approach, and he introduced th 
royal stranger to the fortre t the dawn of day. 
From t I ek f Persia was conducted to the 
more esidence of Hierap lis; and Maurice 
dissem iis pride, and displayed his henevolence, 
at the rece} tt etters and ambassadors of the 
grandson Nushirv They humbly represented 
the vicl fortune 1 the common inter of 
princes, ¢ l rratitude of Bahr nm, the 
agent of t vil Hel , and urged With specious 
‘roum ntage of the Ro- 
mans { wo monarchies which 
halat le 1 { luminaries by whose 
salulal i 1S \ f and ed. The anx- 
iety of ¢ ‘ i lieved by tlhe ssurance, 
that the emperor 1 ised the cause of justice and 
rovalty ; tM Vv clined the expense 
and delay of his visit to Constantinople. In 
! f ctor, a rich dradem 
W a | rime with LF tima- 
b t ; \ i] ny was 
asst ( Syria at Armenia, un- 
ae l V t and faithful Narses, 
1 this I ! ad his own 
she 1c] to the 
t [ I erp e, however 
I 
sple $ ; n ji light 





‘ é elr 
} s i.e of re . s sub- 
( Magi ecrate 
HIS nt 5 re the see p- 
tre, I t ce I ition 
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{ thre spec ed 
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t é t 1 the pabile ais- 

nd of Nushirvan 
d Roman banners beyond the 
Tigris, \  ¢ 1 day, by the 1 creasing 
m t { eople ; d as he ad- 
\ ced ( ‘ eve e the o te ful cit r- 
ings i the key f his cities and the heads of his 


enem ; As 3s Moda was tre L fi m the pre- 


cons ‘ p ‘ loval in bitants obe ved the 
firet n ‘ \] hy 3 t he aid ot or ly two 
' at 1 ¢ es accepted the sacred and 
pre r p ‘east pledge of their 
truth. at nres f his approaching success. Af- 
e the | troops, which Bahram 
' ! 956 
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vainly struggled to prevent, the contest was decided 
by two battles on the banks of the Zab, and the con- 
fines of Media. ‘The Romans, with the 
faithful subjects of Persia, amounted to 
sixty thousand, while the whole force of the usurper 
did not exceed forty thousand men: the two generals 
signalized their valour and ability, but the victory was 
finally determined by the prevalence of numbers and 
discipline. With the remnant of a broken army, Bah- 
ram fled towards the eastern provinces of the Oxus: 
the enmity of Persia reconciled him to p 
the Turks; but his days were shortened 

by poison, perhaps the most incurable of poisons; the 
stings of remorse and despair, and the bitter remem- 
brance of Jost glory. Yet the modern Persians still 
commemorate the exploits of Bahram some ex- 
cellent laws have prolonged the duration of his trou- 
bled and transitory reign. 


and final victory 
ath of Bah- 
ram. 


; and 
' 
t 


The restoration of Chosroes was cele 


; 7 : Restoration and 
brated with feasts and executions; and policy of Chos 


the music of the royal b inquet was often "ves, 


A. D. 591—608. 


disturbed by the groans of dying or mu- 
tilated criminals. A general pardon might have dif- 
fused comfort and tranquillity through acountry which 
had been shaken by the late revolutions; yet, before 
the lary temper of Chosroes is blamed, we 
should learn whether the Persians had not been accus- 
tomed either to dread 


weakness, of their sovereign. 





sSangult 


the rigour, or to despise the 
The revolt of Bahram, 
and the conspiracy of the satraps, were impartial 
punished by the revenge or 


the 


justice of the con 





of Bindoes himself could not purify 


merits 


hand from the guilt of royal blood; and the s¢ 
H ormouz was desirous t 





asseft his own innocer 
to vindieate the sanctity of kings. During the vigour 
of the Roman power, several prinees were seated on the 
throne of Persia by the arms and the authority of the 
first C Sut 


gusted with the vices or virtues which they had imbi- 





their new subjects were soon dis- 


@sSa;>&s. 


bed in a foreign land; the instability of their dominion 
birth t the choice of 
Rome was solicited and rejected with equal ard 
} us levity of oriental slaves.t But the glo- 
y of Maurice was conspicuous in the long and fortu- 
reign of his son and his allv.. A band of a thou- 
Romans, who continued to rua 


a vulgar observation, that 
e capric 


nate 


sand rd the person of 


Chosroes, proclaimed his confidence in the fidelity of 
the strangers; his growing strength enabled him to 
dismiss this unpopular aid, but he steadily professed 


gratitude and reverence to his adopted father ; 
he death of Maurice, the peace and alliar 
of the two empires were faithfully maintained. 

the mercenary friendship of the Roman prince 
with costly and rtant aifts: the 
cittes of Martyropolis and Dara were rest 


the same 


and tall 


been purchased im} 
r 


strong 


red, 
and the Persarmenians became the willing subjects of 
an empire, W hose eastern limit was exte , 
the example of former times, as far as the banks of 
the Araxes and the neighbourhood of the Caspian. 
A pious hope was indulged, that the church as well as 
the state might triumph in this revolution: but if 
Chosroes had sincerely listened to the christian bish- 
ops, the impression was erased by the zeal and elo- 
quence of the Magi: if he was armed with philosophic 
indifference, he accommodated his bel 

professions, to the various circumstances of an exile 
and a sovereign. ‘The imaginary « 
king of Persia was reduced to a local and superstitious 
veneration for Sergius,' one of the saints of | 


nded, beyond 


ief, or rather his 


mvVéersion ¢ 
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who heard his prayers and appeared to him in dreams; | which they eluded such insolent demands. The cha 
he enriched his shrine with offerings of gold and sil-| gan had never seen an elephant; and his curiosity wai 
ver, and ascribed to his invisible patron the success | excite d by the strange, and perhaps fabu r 
of his arms, and the pregnancy of Sira, a devout|of that wonderful animal. At his command, ; 
christian and the best beloved of his wives." The 


beauty of Sira, or Schirin,* her wit, her musical ta-| equipped with stately caparisons, and conducted by 


he largest elephants of the imperial stat 








lents, are still famous in the history or rather in the} numerous train to the royal village in the pl Pa 
romances of the east: her own name is expressive, in| Hungary. He surveyed the enormous beast with 
the Persian tongue, of sweetness and grace; and the] surprise, with dis t, and possibly with terrors; and 
epithet of Parviz alludes to the charms of her royal | smiled at the vain try of the Romans, who, in 
lover. Yet Sira never shared the passion which she | se arch of such useless rarities, could explore the lim. 
inspired, and the bliss of Chosroes was tortured by a] its of th 1 sea He wishe t the expene, 
lous doubt, that while he possessed her person, she | of the emperor, to repos 1 oolde bed. The 
had bestowed her affections on a meaner favourite.’ | wealth of Constantinople, and the skilful diligenee 
P aie While the majesty of the Roman | of her artists, were instantly devoted to the pratifiea. 
name was revived in the east, the pros-| tion of his caprice; but when the work was finish 1. 
: pect of Europe is less pleasing and less | he rejected with scorn a present so unworthy the ma. 
G us. By the de parture of the Lom-| jesty of creat king.* These were the casual sallies 
Ce bards, and the ruin of the Gepide, the} of his pride, but the avarice of the el n was a mor 
balar "t vas destroyed on the Danube; and | steady nd tract hk pass! 1 Ticl r ular sup- 
the Avars ! their permanent dominion from the} ply of silk parel, furniture, d plate, introdueed 
foot of 1 Alps to the i-coast of the Euxine. The} the rudiments of art d Juxury among the tents of 
fB tl! brightest wera of their monarchy ;|the Scythia ; their ay tit t t Dy the 
heir , who occupied the rustic palace of Attila, | pepper and cinnan f India;* thea s 
appears to have imitated his character and policy *| or tribute was raised f four e t hundred 
but as the me scenes were repeated in a smaller cir-/and twenty thonsand pieces of ; and t each 
cle, a presentation of the « py w uld be de-| hostile interruption, t pay t of 1 rears, with 
vold of the greatness and novelty of the original. | exorbitant terest, W VS! the first condi- 
The pride of 1 econd Justin, of Tiberius, and Mau-|tion of the new treaty. In the language of a barbari- 
tice, was humbled by a proud barbarian, more prompt] an, without yi ft Avars affected to 
to inflict, than ex] 1 to suffer, the injuries of war;| complain of the ty of the Greeks,® yet he was 
nd as fien as Asia was threatened by the Persian } t inferior to tl m t villzed nations in the rehne- 
arms, Eur | was ppre ssed by the danger us inroads. | ment f dissimt vii I Vv. As the s CePS- 
or costly ft Iship, of the Avars. When the Roman|sor of the Lombards, t! I serted his claim t 
envoys a] ed the presence of the chagan, they|the important city of Sirmium, t t bulwark 
we ‘ 1 to wait at the door of his tent, ti f ti ! es.* Tl he Lower 
t s of ten or twelv ys, he ¢ -|H r re vi A la 
S t t If the substance or the style | fleet of ‘ int H A 
of 1 me vas offensive to his ear, he insulted, | D S 
withar Te fury, their own dig dt} I 
of their prince; their baggage was plundered, andj of Sing 1, Which ¢ led the « 
their lives were only saved by the promise of a richer] two rivers, might have stopped their ] ce and | 
present and a more respectful addr 3s. But his sacred | fled his designs, hi spe 1 the ) 
if sadors \ d and abused an unl ded licence ) oath, that his ew were not 
t trie ldst of ( tin ple they ro d, with im- empire. He Ww vy I \A 1, the sy ) ! 
I cl s, the increase of tribute, or the res-| god of war, that he did not, the enemy of R 
tution of captives and deserters; and the majesty of | construct a bridge upon the S , “HP t V 
the empire was almost equally degraded by a base ith,”” pursued the intre i B , “may I myse 
compliance, or by the false and fearful excuses, with} and the last of my nation, p y ' ! May 
the hy ive g j ‘ eit ; ' | 
Tillemont, Mem. E 5 14 upon our } * 
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and to resign a city which it is now impossible to re-| their lives were supinely spent in the palace of Con- 
lieve or dete nd.’ W ithout the hope of relief, the de-| stantinople ; and the Greeks could no longer under- 
fence of Sirmium was prolongs d above three years : | stand, that the name of emperor, In its primitive sense 
the walls were still untouched ; but famine was enclo-| denoted the chief of the armies of the republic. T' 
| within the walls, till a merciful capitulation allow-| martial ardour of Maurice was opposed by the grave 


sed W 

ed the escape of the 1 iked and hungry inhabitants. | flattery of the senate, the timid superstition of the pa- 
Singidunum, at the distance of fifty miles, experienced | triarch,and the tears of the « mpress Constantina; and 
a more cruel fate: the bu ldings were razed, and the | they all conjured him to devolve on some meaner gen- 
yanq ished peopl were condemned to servitude and | eral the fatioues and perils of a Scythian campaign. 
exile. Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no longer visi-| Deaf to their advice and entreaty, the emperor bi dly 
ble; the advantageous Situation of Singidunum soon | advanced! seven miles from the capital; the sacred 
attracted a new ¢ y of Sclavonians, and the conflux | ensign of the cross was displayed in the front, and 
of the Save and Danube is still guarded by the fortifi- | Maurice reviewed, with conscious pride, the arms and 


vations of Belgrade, or the While Ci/y, so often and | numbers of the veterans who had fought and conquer- 
so obstinately disputed by the christian and Turkish | ed beyond the Tigris. Anchialus saw the last term of 
arms. From Belgrade to the walls of Constantinople | his progress by sea and land; he solicited, without 





a line may be me tired of six hundred miles: that| suecess,a miraculous answer to his nocturnal prayers; 
line was marked with flames and with blood; the}his mind was confounded by the death of a favouri 

horses of the Avars were alternately bathed in the| horse, the encounter of a wild boar, a storm of wind 
Kuxine ! the Adriatic; and the Roman pontiff,|and rain, and the birth of a monstrous child; and he 
alarmed by 1 ipproach of a more savage enemy,'| forgot that the best of omens is to unsheathe our sword 
was red to cherish the Lombards as the protec-|in the defence of our country.™ Under the pretence 


tors of Italy. ‘The despair of a eaptive, whom his} of receiving the ambassadors of Persia, the emperor 











country refused to ransom, disclosed to the Avars the | returned to Constantinople, exchanged the thoughts of 
invent | pract f military engines,® but in the | war for those of devotion, and disappointed the public 
first att ts, they were rudely framed and awkward-| hope, by his absence and the choice of his lieutenants. 
Iv n ed; d the re tance of Diocletianopolis | The blind partiality of fraternal love might excuse the 
1B » of Philippopolis and Adrianople, soon ex-| promotion of his brother Peter, who fled with equal 
hausted the skill and patience of the bestegers. ‘The| disgrace from the barbarians, from his own soldiers, 
warfare of Bat ' that of a Tartar, yet his mind | and from the inhabitants of a Roman city. That city, 
was susceptib fa mane 1 generous sentiment: | if we may credit the resemblance of name and ch race 
he s] 1 A s, whose salutary wate had re-|ter, was the famous Azimuntium.® which had alone 
stored 1 he f 1} t beloved of his wives; repelled the tempest of Attila. The example of her 
and the tor 1 Ss, t t thelr starving army was| warlike youth was pre pagated Oo succeeding venera- 
fed ssed the lib ity of afoe. His em-| tions; and they obtained, from the first or the second 
pire ver Hungary, Poland, and Prussia,| Justin, an honourable privilege, that their valour 
from 1 f the Danube to t t f the Oder;"| sh ld be alwavs reserved for the defence of their na- 
a ed 4 lanted | tive e try. The brother of Maurice attempted to 
by 1 t ( ror. l eastern | V te this privilege, and to mingle a patriot band 
r (; “me en | nt by | with the mercenaries of his camp; they retired to the 
the ft \ 3, W reple hed with | church, he was not awed by the sanctity of the place ; 
Ms \ . tribes e discovered the pe pie rose in their cause, the yaies Were shut, tl 
the ‘ { \ tie and of whe B lic, | Tamparts were manned ; ind the cowardice of Pr ter 
dy el B imself, the HHlyrian cities | was found equal to his arrogance and injustice. ‘The 
of Ne | ire » four { heart of | military fame of Commentiolus® is the ct of satire 
Silk In 1 both his 1 ; and |or comedy rather than of serious history, since he was 
| es, é ed the v ; Wa e lives|;even deficient in the vile and vt war gquaineall i of 
he d t i: words of | personal courage. His solemn councils, str eVO0- 
e they ene tered the | lutions, and secret orders, always supplied an apology 
I \ i for flight or delay. If he marehed against the enemy, 
\\ | a tored the|the pleasant valleys of Mount Hamus « sed an 
ce of Eu-| insuperable barrier; in hits retreat, he ex ed, with 
\i ce, W d supported | fearless euriosity, the most diffic t and obsolete 
fi t ve { i ence 3 ( in, declared pati ;s, Which had almost escaped tl memory ot the 
per \ ; st the barba-| oldest native. The only blood which he lost w 
In t f two centuries, none of the| drawn, in a real or affected malady, by the lancet of a 
S f s J eared in the field,| surgeon; and his health, which felt with exquisite 
sensibility the approach of the barbarians, was uni- 
' , formly restored by the repose and safety of the winter 
Me sis season. <A prince who could promote and support this 
I e La -!} unworthy favourite must derive no glory from the acci- 
F dental merit of his colleacue Priscus.? In five sue- 
A. 1D. 600. No.1. P Warnef 1. iv.c. | cessive battles, which stem to have been conducted 
: : with skill and resolution, seventeen thousand two hun- 
Si pot dred barbarians were made prisoners: near sixty thou- 
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sand, with four sons of the chagan, were slain: the! popular of 
Roman general surprised a peaceful district of 
Gepide, who slept under the pr tection of the Avars; stead of punishn 


and his last tr phies were erected on the banks of the prised by a g 
' 


Danube and the Teyss. Since the death of Trajan, the rewar But t 
arms of the empire had not penetrated so deeply into | the | y 

the old Daeia : yet the suecess of Priscus was transient solen vas elat 
and barrens and he was soon recalled, by the appre- and th 
hension, that Baian, with dauntless spirit and recrui- inflamed \ 


ted forces, was preparing to avenge his defeat under | of rec 
pre] g 


State of Ro The theory of war was not more fa- troy the 
un arn miliar to the camps of Cesar and T'ra- | misconduct 


? i 


jan, than to these of Justinian and Maurice.’ The to this malevol 
iron of ‘Tuscany or Pontus still received the keenest demn the inhui 


temper from the skill of the Byzantine workmen. The | the trifling 1 


magazines were plentifully stored with every species of | might have prev 


offensive and defensive arms. In the eonstruction and | prisoners in t 
use of ships, engines, and fortifications, the barbarians | In the just fervy 
admired the superior ingenuity of a people whom they der wa 

iten va quishe 1 in the field. The seience of tac- n a 
t * it } > & t ns, a | St ivems f tl i t I 
vy. Was t ed, 1 studi { \ i ( \ 
ty | i R nHans Bi i solitud i rene ey I 

} Ss ¢ iid no Jon er supply t f men p i 

1 ndle t weapons, to guard those walls, to na- the e¢ 
‘ e t ip x! to reduce the th vy of 1 In- | by sty 
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rs and citizens; he 


of Germanus with the soldi 


he threatened, but he dela ye d to strike; the patrician 
fled to the sanctuary of the ch irch; the pe ople rose 
in his defence, the wWalis Were deserted by the guards, 
and the lawless city was abar ned to the flames and 
ee nocturnal tumult. In a small bark, the 


rapine ‘ I 


te Maurice, 


ROMAN 


unfortunate with his wife and nine children, 
escaped to the Asiatic shore, but the violence of the| 
wind compelled him to land at the church of St. Au- 


tonomus* near C} alecedon, from whence he de spatche d 


Theodosius, his eldest son, to implore the gratitude 


snd friendship of the Persian monarch. For himself, 
he refused to fly: his body was tortured with seiatic 
pains,’ his mind W enleebled Dy superstition ; he 


patiently awaited the event of revolution, 


addre ssed a tt ire Almighty, 





that the punishment of his sins might be inflicted in 
this we rid rather 1 i a future life. After the 
abdication ot M ( the tw factions disputed the 
choice of an emperor; but the favourite of the blues 
was rejected by f s r antagonists, and 
Germanus himself was hurried ong by the crowds, 
10 I ‘ to tl a f H it ev miles 
from the city, to jesty of Phocas th 
cent A modest w f resigning the purple t 
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Maurice were kindly interred. His fate alone was 
remembered ; and at the end of twenty years, in the 
recital of the history of Theophylact, the mournful 
tale was interrupted by the tears of the audience.* 
Such tears must have flowed in secret, 


Ph 
and such compassion would have been 


cas emperor, 


; A.D. 602 
criminal, under the reign of Phocas, Nov. 23 


A. D. 610, 


who was peaceably acknowledged in the Gzicer 4. 


provinces of the east and west. The 
images of the emperor and his wife Leontia were 
exposed in the Lateran to the veneration of the clergy 
and senate of Rome, and afterwards deposited in the 
palace of the Cwsars, between those of Constantine 
As a subject and a christian, it was 
the duty of Gregory to acquiesce in the established 
government, but the joyful applause with which he 
ites the fortune of the assassin, has sullied, with 
indelible disgrace, the character of the saint. The 
successor of the apostles might have inculcated with 
decent firmness the guilt of blood, and the necessity 
f repentance : he is content to celebrate the deliver- 
of the people and the fall of the oppressor; to 
rejoice tl the piety and benignity of Phocas have 
been raised by Providence to the imperial throne; to 
pray that his hands may be strengthened against all 
and to express a wish, perhaps a pro- 
after a long and triumphant reign, he 
from a temporal to an everlasting 
I have already traced the steps of a revolu- 
tion so pleasing, in Gregory’s opinion, both to heaven 
and earth; and Phocas does not appear less hateful in 





ance 


his et 
phecy, 
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may oe 


kingd 


emiles 5 
that, 
transferre 


t 
m. 


e exercise than in the acquisition of power. The 
f an impartial historian has de- ,.. , 
His character, 
tiie ] rtrait of a mmonster;* his 
( | live ind defi med } son, the cl seness of his 
| ry eye-brows, his red hair, his beardless chin, 
his cheek disfigured and discoloured by a formi- 
t e scar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and even of 





s, he indulged in the supreme rank a more ample 
lust and drunkenness, and his il plea- 


e either injurious to his subjects or disgrace- 


bri ‘ 


, 


to himself. Without assuming the office of a 
irince, he renounced the profession of a soldier; and 
eign of Phocas afflicted Europe with ignominious 

ce, and Asia with desolating war. His savage 
nper was inflamed by passion, hardened by fear, 
exasperated by resistance or reproach. The flight of 
Theodosius Persian court had been intercepted 


; 
1 


by a ral 


headed 


pursuit, or a deceitful me ssage : he was be- 


id ¥ 
at Nice, and the last hours of the young prince 








were soothed by the comforts of religion and the con- 
ciousness of innocence. Yet his phantom disturbed 
the repose of the usurper: a whisper was circulated 
tire rh the « ist, that the s¢ n of Maurice was stilla ve : 
the } le expected their avenger, and the widow and 
daug s of the late emf} would ha dopted as 
eIr n and brother the vilest of mankind In the 
ssacre of the imperial family,* the mercy, or rather 
the discretion, of Phoecas had spared these unhappy 
females 1 they were decently confined to a private 
houst But the spirit of the empress Constantina, 
| . fl < 1 death of Maur a y 1 y 
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still mindful of her father, her husband, and her sons, 
aspired to freedom and revenge. At the dead of night, 
she escaped to the sanctuary of St. Sophia; but her 
tears, and the gold of her associate Germanus, were 
insufficient to provoke an insurrection. Her life was 
forfeited to revenge, and even to justice ; but the patri- 
arch obtained and pledged an oath for her safety: a 
monastery was allotted for her prison, and the widow of 
Maurice accepted and abused the lenity of his assassin. 
The discovery or the suspicion of a second conspiracy, 
dissolved the engagements and rekindled the fury of 
Phocas. A matron who commanded the respect and 
pity of mankind, the daughter, wife, and mother of 
tortured like the vilest malefactor, to 
force a confession of her designs and associates ; and 
the empress Constantina, with her three 
innocent daughters, was beheaded at 
Chalcedon, on the same ground which had been stain- 
ed with the blood of her husband and five 
After such an example, it would be superfluous to 
enumerate the names and sufferings of meaner victims. 
Their condemnation was preceded by the 
forms of trial, and their punishment was imbittered 
by the refinements of cruelty : their eyes were 
their tongues were torn from the root, their hands ar 
feet were amputated; some expired under the la 
others in the flames, others were transfixed 
with arrows; anda simple speedy death was mercy 
which they could rarely obtain. The hippodrome, 
the sacred asylum of the pleasures and the liberty of 
the Romans, was polluted with heads and limbs, 
mangled bodies; and the companions of Phocas were 
the most sensible, that his f 
services, could protect them from a tyrar 
rival of the Caligulas and Domitians of 
of the - 
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emperors, was 
and tyran 
sons. 


St ldom 


pie ree d, 








again 


and 


neither avour, nor their 


t, the worthy 


empire . 


A daughter of Phocas, hi 


dea was given in marriage | the pat 
A. | I Crispus. and the 7 l y { tl 
O c I U 
bride id brideer 1 \ ere \ 
pl 1ced in the circus, by the side of the emperor. ‘The 
father must desire that his posterity d inherit the 
fruit of his « Be it the ol ( \ oftle ed by 
this premature 1 popular association: the tribune 
of the green tact , Who accused the flicious ¢ 
of their sculptors, were emned to instant de ‘ 
their lives we the prayers of the peopl 
but Cris; Ss mil eas bly « tl, Whe er a ie 
usurper could forget and pardon his involuntary com- 
petitt n. The iy en 1 was 1lenated Dy the ll- 
gratitude ot Ph “aS ¢ nd the | ss of thelr privileges ; 


every provinces ( empire was ripe 


and Heraclius, exarch of Africa, pe rsisted above tw 
years in refusing all tribute and obedience to the cen- 
turion who disgraced the throne of Constantinople. 
$y the secret emissaries of Crispus and the senate, tl 
indep nde t exarch was solicited to save and t govern 


his country: but his ambition was chilled by age, and 
he resigned the d inge 
clius, and to Nicetas, the 
and lieutenant. The powers of Africa were ar 
the two adventurous youths; they 
should the fleet from Carthage 
nople, that the other should lead ar 
Kaypt and Asia, and that the imperia 
be the reward of diligence and success. A faint ru- 
mour of their iking was conveyed to the ea f 
Phocas, and the wife and mother of the younger Hera- 


rous enterprise to his son Hera- 


son ol Gregory, his ! 


agreed that the one 
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Phucas with the hero five times victorious over the Avars 
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the treacherous art of Crispus extenuated the distant 
peril, the means < f defence were ne ole cted or de ved 
and the tyrant supinely siept tll the African navy cnet 
anchor in the Hellespont. Their standard was joined 
at Abydus by the fug 

the | 
ned with the holy 


ves and exiles who th 





irsted fi 

; . * 10r 
of Heraclius, wl e lofty 
syimi ol 


revenge ; snl 
were ador 
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the windows of the palace 
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inevitable fate. 
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ince to the land 


a 

ind Phoecas 

his approaching and 
up| ra 


The ereen facti n 


was tempted, by gifts and mises, to oppose a feeble 


and fruitless resist f the Africans: 
but the people, were determined 
by the well-timed defection of Crispus; and the tyrant 
was seized by a private enemy, who boldly invaded 
the solitude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem 
and purple, clothed ina vile habit, and loaded with 
he was transported in a small b to the im- 
ed him with 
“Wilt thou 
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Phocas. After suffering each variety of insult and 
torture, his head was severed from his bod } 
mangled trunk was cast into the flames, and tl 
treatment was inflicted on the statues of the y in 
usurper, at d the sedit s banner of the eres facts 
The voice of the cleray, the senate, and the people, 
invited Heraclius to cend the throne which he had 
purified from cuilt and ignominy; after some g eful 
hesitation, he yielded their entre 
: : ! 1 of Hers 
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would dictate, promoted, on this occasion, the interest! sians were equally successful, and more fortunate, in 


of the Persian king; and his interest was powerfully 
magnified by the national and religious prejudices of 
the Magi and satraps. In a strain of artful adulation, 
which assumed the language of freedom, they pre- 
sumed to censure the excess of his gratitude and 
friendship for the Greeks ; a nation with whom it was 
dangerous to c nelude eithe r peace or alliance ; whose 
superstition was devoid of truth and justice, and who 
must be incapable of any virtue, since they could 
perpetrate the most atrocious of crimes, the impious 
murder of their sovere ion.* For the crime of an am- 
bitious centurion, the nation which he oppressed was 
chastised with the calamities of war: and the same 


calamities, at the end of twenty years, were retaliated | 


The 
general who had restored Chosroes to the throne still 
commanded in the east; and the name of Narses was 
the formidable sound with which the Assyrian mothers 
were accustomed to terrify their infants. It is not im- 
probable, that a native subject of Persia should encou- 
rage his master and his friend to deliver and possess 
the provinces of Asia. Itis still more probable, that 
Chosroes should animate his troops by the assurance 
that the sword which they dreaded the most would re- 
main in its scabbard, or be drawn in theirfavour. The 
hero could not depend on the faith of a tyrant; and the 
ww little 


and redoubled on the heads of the Persians.! 


he deserved the obe- 
Narses was removed from his mili- 
tary command; he reared an inde pendent standard at 


Hierapolis in Syria; he was betrayed by fallacious 
} 


tyrant was conscious h 


dience ia he ro: 


promises, and hurnt alive in the market-place of Con- 
stantinople. Deprived of the only chief whom they 
could fear or esteem, the bands which he had led to 
victory were twice broken by the cavalry, trampled by 


the ele phar ts, and pr d by the arrows « 


ree 
I 
number of the 


hatt! 
yattle 


captives were be- 
by the of the 
ght justly condemn these seditious mer- 


death of 


rians , 
headed on th 
tor, Who ml 


and a great 
} 
I 


e field of sentence 


vic 
cenaries as the authors or acce¢ mplice s of the 
Maurice. Under the reign of Phoeas, the fortifications 
of Merdin, Dara, Amida, and Ed , were 
¢ Sively besieged, reduced, and destroyed 

by the Persian monarch: he passed the 

Euphrates, occupied the Syrian cities, 
Hierapolis, Chalchis, and Berrhea or Al@ppo, and soon 


essa succes- 


Hie 


est 


S 


A.D. 614 


encompassed the 
arms. ‘T'he rap! 1 tide of success discloses the decay 
of the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, and the dis- 
affection of his subjects; and Chosroes provided a de- 
cent apology for their submission or revolt, by an im- 
postor who attended his camp as the son of Maurice™ 
and the lawful heir of the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the east which Heraclius 
received,” was that of the Antioch; but the 
aged metropolis, so often overturned by earthquakes, 
and pillaged by the enemy, could supply but a small 
and la 


loss of 











the sack of Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia; and 
as they advanced beyond the ramparts of the frontiers, 
the boundary of ancient war, they found a less obsti- 
nate resistance and a more plentiful harvest. The 
pleasant vale of Damascus has been adorned in every 
age with a royal city: her obscure felicity has hitherto 
escaped the historian of the Roman empire: but Chos- 
roes reposed his troops in the paradise of Damascts 
before he ascended the hills of Libanus, or invaded the 
cities of the Phenician coast. The con- of Palestine, 
quest of Jerusalem,° which had been A. D. 614. 

meditated by Nushirvan, was achieved by the zeal and 
avarice of his grandson ; the ruin of the proudest mon- 
ument of Christianity was vehemently urged by the 
intolerant spirit of the Magi; and he could enlist, for 
this holy warfare, an army of six and twenty thousand 
Jews, whose furious bigotry might compensate, in 
some degree, for the want of valour and discipline. 
After the reduction of Galilee, and the region beyond 
the Jordan, whose resistance appears to have delayed 
the fate of the capital, Jerusalem itself was taken by 
assault. The sepulchre of Christ, and the stately 
churches of Helena and Constantine, were consumed, 
or at least damaged, by the flames; the devout offer- 
ings of three hundred years were rifled in one sacri- 
legious day; the patriarch Zachariah, and the true 
eross, Were transported into Persia; and the massacre 
of ninety thousand christians is imputed to the Jews 
and Arabs, who swelled the disorder of the Persian 
march. ‘The fugitives of Palestine were entertained 
at Alexandria by the charity of John the archbishop, 
who is distinguished among a crowd of saints by the 
epithet of a/msgiver :? and the revenues of the church, 


| with a treasure of three hundred thousand pounds, 


if the barba- | 


walls of Antioch with his irresistible | 


| 
} 


k Christianis nec panctum esse, nec fidem nec fedus.. .. quod si 

lia illis fides fuisset,r ms ion lissent, Eutych. Annales, 
tom. 211. vers. P h 

We at I i re r leave of contemporary his- 
intnae | descend. if it be a ent, from the affectation of rheto 
r he . ty of chronicles and abridgments. Those of 
I ines ronograph. p. 244 79.) and Nicephorus, (p. 3—16.) 
eur ar ir, mperfect, s s of the Persian war; and forany 
ad facts | quote mys al authorities rheophanes, a cour- | 
tier ume a monk, \ rn A. D. 748; Nicephorus, patriarch | 
of Cons pl . D. 829, was somewhat younger: they 
both suffered int se of iges. Hankius, de Scriptoribus By- 
antinis AO—2 

>The Persian ' . een themselves deceived : but The- 

i ( A4.) a es ( ft fraud and falsehood ; and 
I f (Ar 211.) that the son of Maurice, 
who w i the assass jand died a nk om mount 
Sinai. 

n Eutychius dates a losses of the empire under the reign of 
Phocas, an error which saves the honour of Heraclius, whom he brings 
not from Cartha t Salonica, with a fleet laden with vegetables 
for the relief of ¢ stantinople. (Annal. tom. ti. 223, 224.) The 
other christians of the east, Barhebreus, (apud Asseman, Bibliothec 
Oriental. tom. iii. p. 412, 413.) Elmacin, (Hist. Saracen. p. 13—16.) 
Abulpharagius, (Dynast. p. 28. 99.) are more sincere and accurate 
Phe years of the Per ar are disposed in the 


hronology of Pagi. | transcribers, and somet 


| desert. 
}army advanced from the Euphrates to 
nguid stream of treasure and blood. The Per-| 


were restored to the true proprietors, the poor of every 
country and every denomination. But Egypt itself, 
the only provinee which had been exempt, since the 
time of Diocletian, from foreion and do- of Ecynt. 
mestic war, was again subdued by the A. D. 616. 
Pelusium, the key of that im- 
pervious country, was surprised by the cavalry of the 
Persians: they passed, with impunity, the innumera- 
ble channels of the Delta, and explored the long val- 
ley of the Nile, from the pyramids of Memphis to the 
confines of Athiopia. Alexandria might have been 
relieved by a naval force, but the archbishop and the 
prefect embarked for Cyprus; and Chosroes entered 
the second city of the empire, which stil] preserved 
a wealthy remnant of industry and commerce. His 
western trophy was erected, not on the walls of Car- 
thage,? but in the neighbourhood of Tripoli: the Greek 
colonies of Cyrene were finally extirpated; and the 
conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Alexander, re- 
turned in triumph through the sands of the Libyan 
In the first campaign, another of Asia Minor, 
A. D. 616, &c. 
the Thracian Bosphorus ; Chaleedon surrendered after 
a long siege, and a Persian camp was maintained 
above ten years in the presence of Constantinople. 
The sea-coast of Pontus, the city of Ancyra, the isle 
of Rhodes, are enumerated among the last conquests 
of the great king; and if Chosroes had possessed any 
maritime power, his boundless ambition would have 
spread slavery and desolation over the provinces of 
Europe. 





successors of Cyrus. 





o On the conquest of Jerusalem an event so interesting to the 
church, Annals of Eutychius, (tom. ii. p. 222—223.) and the 
lamentations of the monk Antiochus, (apud Baronium, Annal. Eccles. 


A. D. 614. No. 16—26.) whose one hundred and twenty-nine homilies 
is 


see the 


are still extant, if what no one reads may be said to be extant. 

p The life of this worthy saint is composed by Leontius, a contem- 
porary bishop ; and I find in Baronius, (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 610. No 
10, &c.) and Fleury, (tom. viii. p. 235—242.) sufficient extracts of this 


edifying work 

q The error of Baronius and many others who have carried the 
arms of Chosroes to Carthage instead of Chalcedon, is founded on the 
near resemblance of the Greek words Kaa x»Jeve and Kxex«Jove inthe 
text of Theophanes, &c. vhich have sometimes been confounded by 
mes by cr 
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His reign and From the long-disputed banks of the 

magnificence. Tigris and Euphrates, the reign of the 
grandson of Nushirvan was suddenly extended to the 
Helle spont ind the Nile, the ancient limits of the Per- 
sian monarchy. But the provinces, which had been 
fashioned by the habits of six hundred years to the 
Virtues and vices of the Roman government, suppor- 
ted with reluctance the yoke of the barbarians. ‘The 
idea of a republic was ke pt alive by the institutions, 
or at least by the writings, of the Greeks and Romans, 
and the subjects of Heraclius had been educated t 
pronounce the words of liberty and law. But it has 
always been the pride and policy of oriental princes, 
to display the titles and attributes of their omnipo- 
tence; to upbraid a nation o slaves with their true 
name and abject condition, and to enforce, by cruel 
and insolent threats, the rigour of their absolute com- 
mands. The christians of the east were scandalized 
by the worship of fire, and the impious doctrine of 


the two principles: the Magi were not less intolerant 
than the bishops, and the martyrdom of some nativi 
Persians, who had deserted the re igion of Z iste 

was conceived to be the prelude of a fierce and gen- 
eral perset t By the oppressiv laws f J - 


nian, the adversaries of the church were made t 
mies of the state; the alliance: of the Jews 
rians, and Jacobites, had contributed to the success of 
Chosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries pr 

voked the hatred and fears of the catholic clergy. 
Conscious of their fear and hatred, the Persian con- 
queror govern d his new subjects with an Iron scep- 


tre: and as if he suspected the stability {f his domi- 





nion, he exhausted their wealth by exorbitant tri- 
butes and licentious rapine, despoiled or demolishe 
the temples of the east, and transported to his heredl- 
tary realms the gold, the silver, the prec ; marbles, 
the ts, nd ist ( t As tic cl 3 I l 
bs e picture of the calamities of t empire,® it 1 
not easy to dis 1 the figure of Cl es hims t 
parate his actions from those of his lieutenants, « 
scertain his personal merit in the general blaze of 


and magnificence. He enjoyed with ostentati 
ts of victory, and frequently retired from 


hips f war to the luxury of the pal ice. Butis 





ice of twenty-four years, he was deterred by 


superstition or resentment from approaching tl g 

of Ctesiphon: and his favourite residence of Artemit 
or Dastagerd, w situate beyond the Tigris, about 
sixty miles to the north of the capital.t The adjacent 
pastures were covered with flocks and herds: the pa- 


radise or park was replenished with pheasants, pea- | 


cocks, ostriches, roebucks, and wild boars, and the 
noble game of lions and tigers was sometimes turned 
loose for the holder pleasures of the chace. Nine 
hundred and sixty elephants we maintained for the 
use or spl ndour of the great king : his tents and bag- 
gage were carried into the field by twelve thousand 
great camels and eight thousand of a smaller size ; 

and the royal stables were filled with six thousand 
mules and horses, among whom the names of Sheb- 
diz and Barid are renowned for their speed or beauty. 


ls suecessively mounted before the 


Six thousand cuare 
palace gate ; the service of the interior apartments 


was perf y twelve thousand slaves, and in the 
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Greece and some 


the remnant of » Italy, and Africa, 
maritime cities, from Tyre to Trebizond, of the 


eoast. After t 33 of Egypt, the capital was afflic- 
ti iby famine % 1 pe th ence; and th e empt or, inca- 
nable of resistance, and h pe less of relief, had resol- 
yed to transfer his p n and government to the more 


sidence of C His ships were already 


secure ré 


laden with the tre res of the palace, but his flight 
was arrested by the triarch, who armed the powers 
of religion in the det is country, led Herac- 
lius to the altar of St. Sophia, d extorted a solemn 
oath, that he would liv nd die with the people whom 





The 


but he dissembled his 


God h d intrusted to is ¢ chagan was ene- 


campt d 


perfidious ¢ rns, and solicited an interview with the 
emperor the town of H Their reconcilia- 
tion was ¢ ted with equestrian games, the senate 
and peot heir cave apparel resorted to the fes- 
tival of ( t Avars beheld, with envy and 
desire, t spectacle of Roman luxury. On a sudden, 
the pp ft . e! m ced by the Seythian 
cavalry, pressed their secret and nocturnal 
march: t t ou und of the chagan’s whip 
gave the f tl ; and Heraclius, wrap- 
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ing and evening are separated by the brightness of the 
meridian sun: the Arcadius of the palace arose the 
of the camp; and the honour of Rome and 
Heraclius was gloriously retrieved by the ¢ xploits and 
trophies of six adventurous campaigns. It was the 
duty of the Byzantine historians to have revealed the 
causes of his slumber and vigilance. At this distance 
we can only conjecture, that he was endowed with 

| courage than political resolution ; that 
he was detained hy the charms and perhaps the arts 
of his niece Martina, with whom, after the death of 
Eudocia, he contracted an incestuous marriage ;4 and 
that he yielded to the base advice of the counsellors, 
who urged as a fundamental law, that the life of the 
emperor should never be exnosed in the field.* Per- 
haps he was awakened by the last insolent demand of 
the Persian conqueror; but at the moment when He- 
raclius assumed the spirit of a hero, the only he pes 
of the Romans were drawn from the vicissitudes of 
fortune, which might threaten the proud prosperity of 
must be favourable to those who had 
attained the lowest period of de pression.' To provide 
for the expenses of war, was the first care of the em- 
r; and for the purpose of ting the tribute, 
he was allowed , 


p 
u 


Cesar 






more persi na 


Chosroes, and 


collee 
to solicit the benevolence of the east- 
But nger flowed 


sual channels: 


rovinees 
rovinces. 


the revenue no | 





ne crec 


the 


is annihilated by his power; and 
line ‘ Fret di | , Gs } , 
lus was first displayed in da 


! 
secrated wealth of churc! 


res NN 


' 


restoring, with usury, whatev« 


to employ in the service of rel 





The cle rgy themselves appe 
with the p blie distress, and 
Alexandria, without admitting the precedent of sacri- 
lege, assisted his sovereion by tl 1 lous sea- 
nable revelation of a secret t sure.* Of the sol- 
liers who had conspired with P ar two were 
found to have survived the strok f time and of the 
barbarians ;" the loss, even of these seditious veterans, 
was imperfectly supplied by the vy levies of Herac- 
lius, and the gold of the sanctuary united, in the 
same camp, the names, and arms, and languages, of 


the east and west. He would have been content with 
the neutrality of the Avars; and friendly entreaty, 
that the chagan would act not as th emy, but as 
the guardian, of the empire, was accompanied witha 
more isive donative of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold. Two days after the festival of Easter, 
the emperor, exchanging his purple for the simple 


e eI 


pe rst 


| garb of a penitent and warrior,' gave the signal of his 


departure. To the faith of the people Heraclius re- 
commended his children; the civil and military 
ers were vested in the most deserving hands, and the 


discretion of the patriarch and senate was authorized 


pow- 


i w t 3 
pyt {i two sons $ in 
cle ewithas . 
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to save or surrender the city, if they should be op- 


pre ssea 


enemy. 


in his absence by the superior forces of the 


The neighbouring heights of Chalce- 
h were c yvered 

st the Per- but if the new levies of Heraclius had 
iat . been rashly led to the attack, the victory 
: ““« of the Persians in the sight of C 
tinople might have been the last day of the Roman 


As imprudent would it have been to advance 


: ‘ y r 1! 
Asia, leaving their innumerable 


} expr n 


1 with tents and arms: 


nstau- 


provinces of 





cavairy t mt reept his convoys, and Cc 
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. ey 
tude and I 


disorder of his rear. But 


i r on the $$ 


re still masters of the Sea; a fleet of 


rts, and storeships, was assembled in 
hare ; e barbarians consented to em! 
Hell spe nt; the 


st y wind carried them thr 
1 ! Mink r | 


ay on their 
rit of their chief was fir 








: sp st displayed 
inas nt | even the eunuchs of his train were 
excit $ | to work by the example of their 
mast H his tro ps ¢ 1 the confi ies ol Syria 

1 ( l in the 7 lf f scanderoon, where th 
( is s r y turns tot soultn; and his discern- 
me was expressed in the choice of this important 
| From all s , the scattered garrisons of the 

e ¢ es ] sn oht epa with 
ed S nis 1 iperla The natu- 
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he s 1 ¢ ; ck, 1 easy for him to « 
his ow nN ns, a pre I t f 
ene \ In cainp of Is = R i g 
re 1 t sloth and disord { t ve s 1 
( ew recruits in the knowledge 1 prac- 
tic of military virtue. Un ling the miraculous 
lmace f Christ, he urged them to revenge the holy 
altars which had been profaned by the worshippers of 
fire; addressing them by the endearing [ f 
sons and brethre he ae] ed tne } 1c i private 
wrongs of t public The subjects of I re} 
were persu de that ey tought the cause ol tree- 
dom; 1 asl enthusiasm was communicated 
the forei mm es, who must ve Viewed w 
equal indifference the interest of Rome nd of Per 
Heraclius himself, with the skill and patience ¢ 
centurl If leated the lessons of tl Cc} l of tae- 


issiduously trained in the 





n march, the charge, the 


use ol 1eiIr W 1s, and the exercises and evoluti 

of the field. T cavalry and infantry in light 
heavy n vere divided into two parties; the t - 
pets were fixe in the centre, and their signals directed 
t 


retreat, or pursuit; ti 
e order, the deep or extended phalanx ; 
ctitious combat the operations of genu- 
| peror imposed on 
flicted with equal severity on himself; 


ver hardship the em 
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the inflexible rules of discipline ; and, without despi- 


sing the enemy, they were ta 


ght to repose an implicit 


confidence in their own valour and the wisdom of their 
leader. Cilicia was soon encompassed with the Per. 


sian arms; but their cavalry hesitated to enter the de. 
unt Taurus, till they were circumvented by 


files of m 
the evolutions of Heraclius, who insensibly gained 


whiist he appeared to present his front i» 


order of battle. By a false motion, which seemed to 


1, he drew them, against their wishes, 


to a gens ction They were tempted by the artfy} 
d I of his camp; but whe they advanced to com. 
b t, th Ss ad the expectation of both 
mies, were uli} prt us t the barbari ns; the Ro. 
$ be i repeated their tactics Ina field of 
Dattie,™ 3 i the even i the day deciared to the w rid. 
the P 5 Wi invineible, and that a hero 
was Inv purple. Strong in victory and 
fame, He \ ' ‘ended the heights of mount 
lat dire h through the plain of Cap- 
pacocia, and estab | his troops for the winter sea- 
son. il te | i q irters on the banks of the 
( H \ Ti il was superior to the vanity of 
‘ rtal ( itinople with an imperfect triumph; 
t tl { e emp was indispensably 
required to soothe the restless 1 rapacious spirit of 
\ 
\ t Nel 


Persians e | es, and t 
I t yt ( I e ¢ ; while t} 
RR ious Way ough the 
I t Armeula, | etrated 
the |} tor 1, | ed the armies of 
Flot defenes I ei t y country. 


liers, He ras 


iled f tantinople to Trebizond ; 


issem- 
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bridge,” and Heraclius, in the footsteps of Mark An-| 
tony, advanced towards the city of Tauris or Gand- 


gaca,’ the ancient and modern ec apital of one of the 
provinces of Media. At the head of forty thousand 
men, Chosroes himself had returned from some dis- 


tant expeditio n to oppose the progress of the Roman 
arms; but he retreated on the approach of Heraclius, 
declining the generous alternative of peace or of bat- 
tle. Instead of half a million of inhabitants, 


have been ascribed to Tauris under the reign of the 
Sophys, the city contains d no more than three thou- 


sand houses; but the value of the 
aahanced by a traditio 


royal treasures was 
, that they were the spoils of 


which | 
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Heraclius, ** by the multitude of your foes. 
aid of Heaven, one Roman may triumph over a thou- 
sand barbarians. But if we devote our lives for the 
salvation of our brethren, we shall obtain the crown 


With the 


| of martyrdom, and our immortal re »ward will be libe- 


Cresus, which had a n yes ye by Cyrus from | 


the citadel of Sardes. The — conquests of Hera- 
clius were suspended only by the winter se 
motive of prudence, or superstition,' 
retreat into the province of Albania, 
of the Caspii in; and tents 


ason; a 


along the shores 


his were most probably 





pite hed in the plains of Mogan,’ the favourite encamp- 
ment of oriental princes. In the course of this sue- 


cessful inroad, he signaliz 
christian emperor: at 
tinguished the fire, an 
Magi; the statues ol Chosroes, wh 
honours, were i to the 
Thebarma or Ormia,? 


0 
Z r 

ore 
avi 


red the zeal and reve nee ofa 
his command, the 
1 destroyed the t mples, « f the 
} ) aspired to divine 
and t ruins 
given birth t 


} 
ames, 


had 


ister himself, made some atonement for the ir ju- 
ries Of the holy sepulchre. <A purer spirit of religion 
was shown in the relief and deliverance of fifiy thou- 
sand captives. Heraclius was rewarded by their tears 
and grateful acclamations; | this wise measure, 
which spread the fame of his benevolence, diffused 
the murmurs of the Persians against the pride and 


obstinacy of their own soverecig: 
Amidst campaign, 
Heraclius is almost lost to our to those of 


the Byzantine hist ns. From the spacious and 


the glories ot the succeeding 
i 


eyes, al 


fruitful plain otf Albani the emperor appea to fol- 
¢ . alae } t 
low the chain of Hyrcanian mountains, to descend int 
the province of Me Irak, and to earry his victo- 
rious arms as far as the royal cities of Casbin ar 
Ispahan, which 1d ever been appr ched bv a R - 
man conqueror. Alarmed by ‘ rer of his king 
! f 
dom, the powe { (hos we ilready 1 fy i 
the Nileand the B hor i three formidable armies 
surrounded, in a distant and hostile land, the camp of 
the emperor. The Colchian allies prepared to desert 
his standard; and the fears of the bravest veterans 
were expressed, rather than concealed, by their des- 
nonding silence. ‘** Be not terrified,’ said the intrepid 
rt nee Vir 7 ' 729 
I \ s ! t,a ‘ i { 
Sib ' 1 a 2 
wa 1 s y ruins 
1 ! } L ‘ \ le ¢ rdin, tom 
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vy) 1 ( { l AL ~woula 
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H f firs 
passa I 2 
wu The hea { Moga { sand the Araxes, is sixty 
paras ! (Olea 8 I I ) 
aboun 1 waters f a. le Nader Sha 
anslated Mr. Jones I VIS ‘ > Ss ! 
encam| ute of Ti (Hi ir S f nA | 
Yand th vat f Na Ss (Hist. P l 
he En sh Life by M J f 65) 
x Theba rand © i, near ke S - the 
game city by D’A (Mem 8 \ xX | i 
6 It is hon isthe t ! {Z } 
Persians; (Sct ns, Index Geograpl iS.) and their tradition is | 
fortified by M. Perron d’Anquetil, (Mem, d Acad. des Ins t. tom 
XIXxxi. p. J ) with sor texts f his Z. la 4 
y I cannot find, and (what h )M. An loes not a 
tempt to seek, the Salban, Tarantum, ter ry of tl Huns, &c. men 
un ( )—2b2 I s, A l, ¢ t 
i r,t s Aspa ‘ n is “ 
{Sa Ispahan is ity ! y fror 
1 hall wa ‘ n. (Voya sde Tav 


determined his |’ 


jmnmans: the satraps and nobles of 


soldiers ex- | 


rally paid by God and posterity.”” These magnani- 
mous sentiments were supporte od by the vigour of his 
actions. He repelled the three-folk j attack of the Per- 
sians, improved the divisions of their chiefs, and, by a 
well-concerted train of marches, retreats, and success- 
ful actions, finally chased them from the field into the 
fortified cities of Media and Assyria. In the seve rity 
of the winter season, Sabaraza deemed himself secure 
in the walls of Salban; he was surprised by the ac- 
tivity of Heraclius, who divided his troops, and per- 
formed a laborious march in the silence of the nicht. 
I'he flat roofs of the houses were defended with use- 
less valour against the darts and torches of the Ro- 
Persia, with their 
wives and children, and the flower of their martial 
peers were either slain or made “ ers. The gene- 
ral escaped by a precipitate flight, but his golden ar- 
mour one the prize of the conqueror ; and the soldiers 
of Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose which 
they nobly deserved. On the return of tl 

spring, the emperor traversed in seven days the moun- 
tains of C and passed without resistance the 
rapid stream of the Tigris. Oppressed by the 
of their spoils and captives, the Roman army halted 
under the Amida; and Heraclius 
the senate of Constantinople of his safety 
which they had vady felt by the retreat « 


The bridges of the Euphrates were de- 


had sO 


urdistan, 


weight 
walls of 


alre 


pesiegers. 





stroyed by the Persians; but as soon as the emperor 
had discovered a ford, they hastily retired to defend 
the banks of the Sarus,? in Cilicia. That river, an 
impetuous torrent, was about three hundred feet broad, 
the bridge was fortified with strong turrets, and the 
banks were lined with barbarian archers. After a 


ly conflict 


ov 


, Which continued till the evening. the 


Romans prevailed in the assault, and a Pers of gi- 
gantic size was slain and thrown into the Sarus by the 
rand ot the emperor hims lf. The enemies were dis- 
persed and dismayed ; Heraclius pursued his march to 
Sebaste in Cappadocia ; 1 at the expiration of three 
years, the same coast of the Euxine applauded his 

turn from a long and victorious expedition.* 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, pejiverance ae 
the two monarchs who disput d the em- Constantinople 


pire of the east, aimed 
strokes at the 
military foree 
the marches 


their desperate 
heart of their rival. 
’ Persia 


combats of twenty years, and many 


was wasted by A. D. 626. 


and 


of the veterans, who had survived the perils of th 
sword and the climate, were still detained in the for- 

tresses of Egypt and Syria. But the rev » and 

ambition of Chosroes exhausted his kingdom; 1 th 


levies of subjects 


new strangers, and slaves, were 
divided into three formidable bodi s.° The first v 
of fifty thousand men, illustrious by the ornament and 

rit tle of the gr lden sp ars, Was dé stine ito ma n s 
Heraclius; the second was stationed to prevent his 
junction with the troops of his brother Theodorus; and 
the third was commanded to besiege ( stantinaple, 
and to second the operations of the chagan, with whem 
the Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance 


partition. the general of the third army. pene- 


| Sarbar, 
trated through the provinces of Asia to the well-kn ! 
| 


camp of Chaleedon, and amused himself with the de- 


z At ten parasangs from Tarsus, t! rmy of the y ( ; 
passed the Sarus three plethra in breadth; the Pyramus, a sta i 
in breadth, ran five parasangs further tothe east. (Xenophon, Anabas, 
on 3, 34.) 

a Geor f Pisidia (Bell. Abaricum, 246-265. p. 49.) rates 
with truth t ersevering courage of the three campaigns ( € 

) against the Persians, 
Petavius (Annotationes ad Nicephoru p. 62, 63, 64.) discrimi 
n s the names and actions of five Persian generals who were succes- 
i sively sent aga riera 8 
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struction of the sacred and profane buildings of the|a defensive war again 
Asiatic suburbs, while he impatiently waited the ar-| of Persia. 
rival of his Scythian friends on the opposite side of | ance of Con 


the Bosphorus. On the twenty-ninth of June, thirty | a vict 


thousand barbarians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced | league ot Cl es WI 
the long wall, and drove into the capital a promiscuous | peror opp e use 
crowd of peasants, citizens, and soldiers. Fourscore|the Turk At his 
thousand* of his native subjects, and of the vassal | ‘ Z trans] 

tribes of Gepide. Russians, Bulgarians, and Sclavo-| Volga to the n 

nians, advanced under the standard of the chagan; | ved in th 

a month was spent In marches ai 1 neg itions, but| with his not 


the whole city was invested on the thirty-first of Jt 
Pe ra and Galata to the Blacher- 


ne and seven towers; and the inhabitants descried | untary hom ut itil 


irom the suburbs ol 





with terror the flaming signals of the European and jw est acknow 
Asiatic shores. In the me 1 while the magistrates ol } 1 diade | 
Constantinople repeatedly strove to purchase the r ) , wv 
treat of the chagan: but their deputie ; were ted 1 t t 
l insulted; and he suffered t patricians to stand ‘ pri ted 7 
bef his throne, while the Persian envoys, in silk | men { t 
robes, we seated by his sid * You set said t b t 
haughty barbarian, * the proofs of my perfeet u tbut 
with the it ki 7 il his lieutenant is ready t I : ( 
send int my ¢ 2 § leet ban of { thous I s l ter 
warriors. Presume no longer to tempt your mast yarbarian wi 
with a partial an inade q 1ate ransom: your wealth and | obt ed ( 
your city are the only presents worthy of my accep-} and 
tan¢ For yourselves, I s} permit you to depart, t fthe O 
each with an under-garment, and a shirt; and, at my | retre \ 
entreaty, my 1 Sarbar will not refuse a passage | Her evi 
through his lines, Your absent prince, even I Vv aimar | strang 
caplive ora fing ve, has left Const ntinople t ts fate: |f 
nor can you ¢ pe the arms of the Av Per- I \ 
sia unless y could soar into the air like birds, un- | be l rect 
li j ai ~ ’ I i the ¥ D { 
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iV : 1 thre ks of mo if I } p! y « ed 
rus, and ren Pi t ile spectat f ‘ i 
the def f thei ies. The Avars wert sed ; | gov f ¢ 
a fleet of Sx I canoes was destroyed in t ' } . 
I . ¥ \ 3 of the ran thr d to desert HH 
his ] ‘ exh I, fter burning hi p 
‘ y . I s | fasl { form dable I \ 
t t ] n of t R s ascribe t 1) } 
signal er to the Virgin Mary; but the mot 
of Chris lds ly have emned their inhum ( 
mu er Py I f ys, W were enti 1 to { | 
I ts of hu \ if t ey were n | tect ] by thie I I 
laws of nat f 
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peremptory mandate to risk the fate of 
Eastward of the Tigris, 


decisive battle. 
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country, till he| recovery of three hundred Roman standards, and the 
| deliverance of the numerous captives of Edessa and 
Alexandria, reflect a purer glory on the arms of Herac- 
lius. From the palace of Dastagerd, he pursued his 
march within a few miles of Modain or Ctesiphon, till 


at Nineveh | 


ity, and even the 


tne ore 





ruins ¢ { the city, 1 g aisap| eared :* the | he was Stoppe d, on the banks of the Arba, by the dif- 
vacant space ail la field for the opera-| ficulty of the passage, the rigour of the season, and 
tions of the two armies. But these operations are] perhaps the fame of an impregnable capital. The 
neglected by the Byzanti istorians, and, like the | return of the emperor is marked by the modern name 
authors of epic poetry and romance, they ascribe the} of the city of Sherhzour; he fortunately passed mount 
victory, not to the milit conduct, but to the per-| Zara hefore the snow, which fell incessantly thirty- 
sonal ¥ r, of their f ite her On this memo-| four days; and the citizens of Gandzaca, or Tauris, 
a rable day, H 3, on hi rse Phal-| were ec mpelled to entertain his soldiers and their 
I lus, passe bravest of his war- horses with a hospitable reception.™ 
riors : his lip was pierced with a spear, the steed was | When the ambition of Chosroes was Flicht of Chos- 
Ww wnded in the tl , out | i his master safe reduced to the defence of his here ditary ? roes, e 
and victor tl i | x of the bar-| kingdom, the love of glory, or even the oi 
harians. In tl ( f the n, three valiant chiefs | sense of shame, should have urged him —— 
were successively in by vord and lance of the} to meet his rival in the field. In the battle of Nineveh, 
emperor; among thes t s himself; he fe lI | his courage might have taught the Persians to van- 
like a soldi the head seattered grief | quish, or he might have fallen with honour by the 
and di rh the faint ranks of the Persians. | lance of a Roman emperor. The successor of Cyrus 
His é y gold, the shield of one | chose rather, at a secure distance, to expect the event, 
hunare twe t sword and belt, the| to assemble the relics of the defeat, and to retire by 
saddle cul iummph of Heraclius, | measured steps before the march of Heraclius, till he 
and if d not | { ful to Christ d his} beheld with a sigh the once loved mansions of Dasta- 
not e cham] R e offered the| gerd. Both his friends and enemies were persuaded, 
{ e sp In| that it was the intention of Chosroes to bury himself 
ittle of N y f t from | under the ruins of the city and palace: and as both 
day-break to ( y- stand-| might have been equally adverse to his flight, the 
rds, le tl \ ken rn,| monarch of Asia, with Sira, and three concubines, 





test part of | escaped through a hole in the wall nine days before 











eir army scut in| , conceal-| the arrival of the Romans. The slow and stately pro- 
mo tine n | t on ti field. | ces ion in which he showed himself to the prostrate 
c] ‘ : it was less} crowd, was changed to a rapid and secret journey ; 
It t { of Chos-| and the first evening he lodged in the cottage of a 
roes ; lds Irie I iore tha | peasant, whose humble door would searee ly give 
two b from \ f the} admittance to the great king." His superstition was 
P ( l r of the | subdued by fear: on the third day, he enter d with joy 
night; t y retired to their unri-| the fortifications of Ctesiphon; yet he still doubted of 
fled « ‘ ispe | on all| his safety till he had opposed the river Tigris to the 
sides t ’ 1 of resolu-| pursuit of the Romans. The discovery of his flight 
| fH ‘ less admi- itated with terror and tumult the palace, the city, 
rable i e of : mare f forty-eight} and the camp of Dastagerd: the satraps hesitated 
miles tw v ‘cupled | Whether they had most to fear from their sovereign or 
the | f the Lab; the enemy ; the females of the haram were aston- 
sa | \ the first} ished and ] | by the sight of mankind, till the 
to t I | f magni-| jealo husband of three thousand wives again con- 
t se t p t seat of Das-| fined them to a more distant castl At his command, 
lagerd, a f 1 t had been| the army of Dastagerd retreated to a new camp: the 
ved, ly expr maining | front was covered by the Arba, and a line of two hun- 
Ll apy es,and even| dred elephants ; the troops of the more distant pro- 
ed \ ve | not be| vinces successively arrived, and the vilest domestics 
f p V : , that ¢ 8 f the king and satr ps were enrolled for the last de- 
31 fee { vounds, which | fence of the throne. It was still inthe power of Chos- 
( , { vinces of the es to obtain a reasonable peace; and he was repeat- 
‘ | ! excuse, if the| edly pressed by the messengers of Heraclius, to spare 
d had é works of regal); the blood of his subjects, and to relieve a humane con- 
luxury nati y license, and reli-| queror from the painful duty of carrying fire and sword 
é | t was with ¢ rage the habita-| through the fairest countries of Asia. But the pride 
tions { D] f é The of the Persian had not yet sunk to the level of his for- 
jtune; he « rived a momentary confidence from the 
| retreat of the emperor; he wept with impotent rage 
‘| over the ruins of his Assyrian palaces, and disregarded 
N i too long the rising murmurs of the nation, who com- 
plained that their lives and fortunes were sacrifieed to 
ha & the obstinacy of an old man. ‘That unhappy old man 
t st.| was himself tortured with the sharpest pains botl 
, f mind and body; and, in the consciousness of his 
k N N 
V In des this t expedition of Heraclius, the facts, the pla- 
t la s, and s, of I hanes (p. 265—271.) are so accurate 
f V e or rs of é 
RK Wi Paschal ( e has pres ( W2.) a 
sunt s ; ! I r kabli - Korgons seg 
‘ t STs x . v 
opine 2 Y pr 3 who ver 
ral of n ropens r epea i ribe ranslate such 
comm salutary texts, 
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approaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara on the| 


But 
siroe 8, 
rank and merit of his mother Sira, 
the malcontents to assert and an- 
of primogeniture.° Twenty-two 


head of Merdaza, the most favoured of his sons. 
the will of Chosroes was no longer revered, and S 
who gloried in the 
had conspired with 
ticipate the rights 


satraps, they styled themse lves patriots, were tempted 


by the wealth and honours of a new reign: to the 
the heir of Chosroes promised an increase of 
to the christians, the free exercise of their reli- 
gion; to the captives, liberty and rewards; and to the 
nation, instant peace and the reduction of taxes. It 
was determined by the conspirators, that Siroes, with 
the ensigns of royalty, should appear in the camp ; and 
if the enterprise should fail, ae escape was contrived 
to the imperial court. But the new arch 


die rs, 


pay ; 


mon was 


sol- | 


DECLINE 


| 


| 
| 


AND FALL 


Cuap. VII, 
decay 
between 


times, but the of genius may be measured by 
the distance He and George of P isidia ; 

the subjects and brethren of Heraclius were re deemed 
from persecution, slavery, and exile; but instead of 
the Roman eacles, the true wood of the h« ly cross wag 
restored to the Importunate demands of the successor 
of Constantine. ‘The victor was not ambitious of ep. 
larging the weakness of the empire ; the son of Chos. 
roes abandoned without regret the conquests of his fa. 
ther; the Persians who evacuated the cities of Syria 
and Egypt were honourably conducted to the frontier, 

and a war which had wounded the vitals of the twe 
monarchies, produced no change in their external and 
relative situation. ‘The return of Heraclius from Tay. 
ris to Constantinople, was a perpetual triumph ; and 
after the exploits of six glorious campaigns, he peace- 
al 


race 


Ss 





saluted with unanimous eee the flight of ly enjoyed the sabbath of his toils. After a long 
He is deposed, Chosroes (yet where could he have fled?) imps atience, the senate, the clergy, and the people, 
A. D. 628 was rudely arrested, eighteen sons were | went forth to meet their hero, with tears and acelama- 
ane ered by Massacred before his face, and he was| tions, with olive branches and innumerable lamps; 
his son Siroes, thrown into a dungeon, where he expired | he entered the capital in a chariot drawn by four 
Feb, 2s. on the fifth day. The Greeks and mo-| elephants; and as soon as the emperor could disen- 
dern Persians minutely describe how Chosroes was |gage himself from the tumult of publie joy, he tasted 
insulted, and famished, and tortured, by the command |More genuine satisfaction In the embraces of his mo- 
of an inhuman son, who so far surpassed the example | ther and his son.* 
of his father tat the time of his death, what tongu: The succeeding year was illu ited by a triumph 
would relate the story of the parricide? what eye fa very different kind, the restitution of the true 




















could penetrate into the fower of darkness According | ¢ s to the holy sepulehre. Heraclius performed in 
to the faith and mercy of his christian enemies, he| person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem, the identity of 
sunk without hope into a still deeper abyss ;? and it| the relic was verified by the discreet patriarch,' and 
will not be denied, that tyrants of every age and sect| thi ugust ceremony has been commemorated by the 
- tI nest ent tled to such infernal abodes The innt festival of the exaltation of the cross. sefore 
ry of the house of Sassan ended with the life of | the em r presumed to tread the consecrated ground, 
Ch sroes : his unnatural son enjoyed only eight months | he wv instructed t himself of the diadem and 
the fruit of his crimes : and in the space of four years, | purple, the pomp and vanity of the world: but in the 
the regal title w assumed by nine candidates, who judgment of his clergy, the | n of the Jews 
disputed, with the sword or dagger, the fragments of | was more easily reconciled with the precepts of the 
an exhausted monarchy. Every province, and ea y vel, He again ascended his throne to receive the 
city Persia, was the scene of independence, of dis- | « lat f f bassadors of France and In- 
cord, and of blood, and the state of anarchy prev Lie the fam Moses, Alexander ¢ Hercules,® 
about eight years longer, till the factions wer en-| was eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by the supe- 
ced and ited under the common yoke the Arabia ru nd y of the great He i Yet the 
calip!} s.* , OC er { the east V Indig feeb! Of the 
: , } , “a1 1 .-|pP r +} : ' laahle nartion hed he > 
adkeet nes As soon as the mountains be ame | I 3] , ther ‘ »le portion had been ex- 
between : y rb! . th em pe P celVve the wek ‘ | the war, d ted to the s ers, or buri- 
empires, news of the success of the conspiracy, | ed, ky tempest, in the waves of the Eux- 
A. D. 62 : = : 
March. & ‘ i Ch es, a the elevati { The « ( I el ir was oppressed 
of his eldest son to the throne of Persia. | by tl lig 1 of re f t vealth of the clergy, 
The authors of revolution, eager to display their| which he { wed f f wh defence a per- 
meritsin the court or camp of Tauris, preceded the am-| petual fund was required to satisfy these inexorable 
bassadors of Siroes, who delivered the letters of their| creditors; the provinces, already wasted by the arms 
master to his bro r the emperor f the Romans.’ In the I e of the i 5s. were ¢ pelled to a S@- 
language of the usurpers of every age, he imputes his nd payment of th e taxe 1 the arrears of 
own crimes to the Deity, and without degrading his|a simple citizen, the treasurer of Damascus, were 
equ ] majesty, ne offers to rec ncile the | g iiscord of | « mmuted fine of one hundre t! sand pieces of 
the two nations, by a treaty of peace and Ph f two hundred thousand soldiers? 
more durable than brass oriron. The conditions of the | who had f 1 by the sword, was of less fatal impor- 
uty were easily defined and faithfully executed. Injt than the decay of arts, agriculture, and popula- 
the recovery of the standards and prisoners which had long and destructive war: and althougha 
fallen into the hands of the Persians, the emperor imi-| victorious army had ormed under the standard of 
tated the example of Augustus: their care of the na-| He i the unnatura rt appears to have exhaus- 
tional ivmnit was celebrated by the poets olf the ed the n exercised their streneth. While the 
| emp yr triumphed U ntinople or Jerusalem, an 
The a rrat f fall of Ch S ed } —— — — 
l r of Hera s ¢( n. Paschal. 5 ) his f ‘I ri f Cor 
| 9, (p. 271.) \I Hera ; 1 
On the first r of fc} S He lin 8 t t res t S his nph in 
cantos was instantly published at ( star by Geor fP I ines 273.) a Nicephorus, ( 15,16.) The life of the 
». 97 ».) A priest and a poet mi \ proy y exu nt ind rness of n are alles y George of Pisidia 
damnat | ic enemy, ( ) Abar. 2 kc. } I nphor of the Sa th is used, 
mean rev s worthy ofa k und a vueror ; and [am sorr 8 V fa y B tine christiar 
to find su m l k supers mm ¢ ¢ Km t See Baroni An I l 1 Df No. | 4.) Eutychius, 
ware ‘ : , « in th (Annal. n p. 2A 248.) N | rus, (I v.p.15.) Thesealsot 
letter of Hera is 1@ almost lauds the eot S sas an he ise had never en broker and is preserva n of the cross is 
4 fy ely an s ‘ la ed nder ¢ ) n of 1e¢ S i 
1 The t i s of 8 la r Sassania ( ree of Pi ia, Acroas de Expedit stra Persas, 415, & 
kings are f j I Anna p l t und Hera d,A ‘ f l I: v. eaner parallels of 
sem *s the parr f Siroes, D’Herbel (Bit , Uriental Danie rimotheus, & ( ar sand the chacan were of course com- 
p- .) $3 i Bibliothe Orienta on p. 415—420,) | pared Belshazzar, Phara he old ser &c. 
r The rofS s the Pa ul Chron 42.) unfor x S 3 (in I pt. H Byzant. p. 4 this number: but 
I ends befor: ceeds t siness rhe treaty appears in | either t Persian must be read for the Jsaurian war, or this passage 
i ion in the histories of Theophanes and Nicephorus. loes not g he emperor Hera 8 
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obscure town on the confines of Syria was pillaged by | the Nazarenes, were distinguished only by their obsti- 


the Saracens, snd they cutin pieces some troops who 
advanced to its re lief: an ordinary and trifling occur- 
had it not been the prelude of a mighty revolu- 
tion. ‘These robbers were the apostles of Mahomet; 
their frantic valour had emerged from the desert ; and 
in the last eight years of his reign, Heraclius lost to the 
Arabs the same provinces which he had rescued from 


the Persians. 


rence, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Theoloric al history of the dac trine of the tncarnalion.— 
The human and divine nature of Christ—Enmity of 
the patriare hs of Alexandria and Constantinople.— St. 
Cyril and Nestorius. —Third general council of Ephe- 
eus.— Heresy of Eutue —~Fourth general counc ilof 


Chale edon.— ( ivil and ec lesiastic al dis¢ ord.— Intole- 


rance of Justinian— The three « hapters.— The Mono- 
thelite controversy.— State of the oriental sects.—I. 
The Nestorians.—Il. The Jacobites.—IIl. The Maro- 
nites.—IV. The Armenians.—V. The Copts and Abys- 
sintans. 

The Incarnation Arter the extinction of pognneen the 


of Christ. christians in peace and piety might have 
enjoyed their solitary triumph. But the principle of 

discord was alive in their bosom, and they were more 
solicitous to explore the nature, than to the 
laws, of their found r. Ihave already observed, that 
the disputes of the Trinity were succeeded by those 


of the INcARNATION; alike church, 


practise 


scandalous to the 


alike pernicious to the state, still more minute in their 
origin, still more durable in their effects. It is my 


In the 
and 


present chapter a religious 


fifty years, to 


design to 
war of two hundred 
ecclesiastical and — 11 schism of the oriental sects, 
and to introduce.their morous or sanguinary c¢ 
by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of the 
tive church.* 

1. A pure man t I. A laud 


comprise 


represent the 


t 
mtests, 


primi- 


regard for the hon 
iced the 


the Et es. the first prose — wh is countenal 


belief, the hope, the wish, if the E bionites, or at least 
a By what means shall I authenticate this previous ir which 
Thave studied to cir scribe and compress 1--If I persis * r 
ing each fact or reflection by its proper and spe f lence, every 
] ne w wold le ‘ 1a string 1 tes I | \ ry note wm ld 
swelltoacr lisserta n But the 1 ss passages of an 
tiquity which I sé " wh eyes, ar ed, digested, 
and illustrated, by Pefar unl Le Cle y Beausobre and Mos 
heim. Isha mtent to f fy my narrative by the names and 
haracter of these respectable guides; and in the mtemplation ofa 
minute or remote t, [am not asha ! » borrow the aid of the 
strongest classes: 1. The Dogmata Theologica of Petavius, is a work 
of incredible labour and ws ; the v nes which relate solely 


{ 837 pages) are divided 
nainder of controversy 
The Jes s learnit is yious and correct; his 
profound and we 
e of heretics 
, a8 often as they are inimical 
suse. 2. The Arminian Le Clerc, who has composed 
» volume (Amsterdam, 1716) the eccle al history of the 
ries, was free both in his temper and situation; his 
aur, but his thou 8 art ices the reason or 
dard of his private judgment, and his impar 
by his 


ind sometimes tainted, 


! 1 clear $ argument 





a the slave of the fathers, the scourg 


ny t rand ndour 


Siasti 





narrow ; he red 
the stan 
ality is sometimes quickened 


ur of 


| never been 


sition to the fathers. See the heretics (Cerinthians, lxxx. Ebionites, | 


cil, Carpocratians, cxx. Valentinians, cxxi. B idjans, cx 
Ccionites, cxli, & a or eer lates. 3. The ao re 
‘ 
; 


ique 
to, with a 
5) of M. de 
vlogy. The 


thread 


I 
» Cri 
du Manicheisme (Amsterdam, 1734, 1739, in two vols. i ) 
posthumous dissertation sur les N: azarenes, Lausanne, 174 
Beausobre, is asure of ancient philosophy and the 
learned hist rian spins with incom 
of opini n, 
4 Sage, or a S 
betrays ana 
he guards a 


a ire 
arable art the systematic 
transforms himself os turns into the person of a saint, 
Yet his refinement is sometimes excessive: he 

} iablc partiality in favour of the weaker side, and, while 


inst calumny, he low sufficient scope for su 


does not al 


| 


perstition and fanaticism, A copious table of contents will direct 
the reader to any puint that he wishes to examine i. Less prof mund 
Man Petavius, less independent than Le Clerc, less ingenious than 
Beausobre, the hist rian Mosheim is full, rational, correct, and | 


moderate, In his learned work, de Re 
Unum, (Helmstadt, 1753, in 4to,) see the 
p. 172—179, 328 332.) The Gnostics in general, p. 179, &c. Cerin- 
thus, p. 196—202, Rasilides. p. 352—361 Carpocrates, p. 363—367. 
Valentinus, p. J71—339. Mareion, p. 401—410. The Manicheans, 
p. $29—837, & 


Nazarenes and Ebionites, 


nate perseverance in the practice of the Mosaic rites. 
Their churches have disappeared, their books are oblite- 
rated: their obscure freedom might allow a latitude of 
faith, and the softness of their infant creed would be 
variously moulded by the zeal or prudence of three 
hundred years. Yet the most charitable criticism 
must refuse these sectaries any knowledge of the pure 
and proper divinity of Christ. Educated in the 
school of Jewish prophecy and prejudice, they had 
taught to elevate their hopes above a hu- 
man and temporal Messiah.” If they had courage to 
hail their king when he appeared, in a plebeian garb, 
their grosser apprehensions were incapable of discern- 
ing their God, who had studiously disguised his celes- 
tial character under the name and person of a mortal.¢ 
The familiar companions of Jesus of Nazareth con- 
versed with their friend and countryman, who, in all 
the actions of rational and animal life appeared of the 
same species with themselves. His progress from 
infaney to youth and manhood, was marked by a regu- 
lar increase in stature and wisdom; and after a painful 
agony of mind and body, he expired on the cross. 
He lived and died for the service of mankind: but the 
life and death of Socrates had likewise been devoted 
to the cause of religion and justice ; and although the 
stoic or the hero may died 1in the humble virtues of 
Jesus, the tears which he shed over his friend and 
country, may he esteemed the purest evidence of his 
humanity. The miracles of the gospel could not as- 
a people who held with intrepid faith the more 
splendid prodigies of the Mosaic law. The prophe ts 
of ancient days had cured diseases, raised the dead, 
divided the sea, stopped the sun, and ascended to hea- 
ven ina fiery chariot. And the metaphorical style of 
the Hebrews micht ascribe to a saint and martyr, the 
adoptive title of Son or Gop. y 
Yet in the insufficient creed of the His birth and 

Nazarenes and Ebionites, a distinction elevation 

is faintly noticed between the heretics, who confoun- 
ded the generation of Christin the common order of 
nature, and the less guilty schismatics, who revered 
the virginity of his mother, and excluded the aid of 
an earthly father. The ineredulity of the former was 
countenanced by the visible circumstances of his birth, 
the legal marriage of his reputed parents, Joseph and 
Mary, and his lineal claim to the kingdom of David 
and the inheritance of Judah. But secret and 
authentic history has been recorded in several copies 
of the gospel according to St. Matthew,’ which these 
sectaries long preserved in the original Hebrew,° as the 
sole evidence of their faith. The natural suspicions 
of the husband, conscious of his own chastity, were 
dispelled by the assurance (in a dream) that his wife 
was pregnant of the Holy Ghost: and as this distant 
and domestic prodigy could not fall under the personal 
observation of the historian, he must have listened to 


tonish 


the 


b Kai yue rates husig viv Xetcow avGowraw sf avigwrwe weortoxe 
wey yevng vias, says the J Tryphon, (Justin. Dialog. p. 207 7.) in the 
name of his countrymen ; and the modern Jews, the few who divert 
their th yughts from invney to religion, s'ill hold the same language, 
and allege the literal sense of the prophets 


(Basnage, Hi st. des J fs, tom, v. c. 9. p. 183.) and 
Athanasius (Petav. Dogmat. Theolog,. tom. v. 1. i. c.2. p. 3 ) are obliged 
to confess that the divinity of Christ is rarely menti ned t y himself 
or his apostles ; 

i The two first c 


e Chrysostom 


hapters of St. Matthew did not exist in the Ebionite 





copies; (Epiphan. Hares, xxx. 13.) and the miraculous conception is 
yne of the last articles which Dr. Priestly has curtailed from his scanty 
creed. : 

e It is probable enough that the first of the gospels for the use of 
the Jewish converts, was composed in the Hebrew or Syriac idion:. 
the fact is attested by a chain of fathers—Papias, [renwus, Orizen, 
Jerom, &c. It is devoutly believed by the catholics, and admitted 


by Casaubon, Grotius, among the 
But this Hebrew 


and we may accuse the d 


and Isaac Vossius, protestant critics. 
gospel of St. Matthew is most una untably lost ; 
iligence or fidelity of the primitive churches, 


bus Christianis ante Constan- | who have preferred the unauthorized version of some nameless Greek. 


Erasmus and his followers, who re - tthe Greek text as the origina} 
gospel, deprive themselves of the evidence which declares it to be 
the work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist. Critique, &c. tom. iii. c. 5— 
9. p. 47—101 and the Pr legomena of Mill and Wetstein to the New 
Testament. 
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the same voice which dictated to Isaiah the future con-! A ’ \ » Which wae 
ception of a virgin. The son of a virgin, generated | af t M ites, the Mani. 
7 ‘T. ‘ fr a} ly \, ‘ f 

by. the ineffable opera f the Holy Spirit, was : , , , Gnostic her 

creature wi { nple resemblance, si rin] vy ¢ i ' 

every ttrit if i { iv t the ¢ ile I y . 
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itie of \ not { | 
first | 3 ine i} ! ‘ 
begotten Son, 1 Cli » Wi : f | tr As 
religious, though se ». % i t \ t 
world. 
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and = their imagination was satisfied with a 
nature of air, or fire, or wether, incomparably 





foe i the grossness of the material world. 
pl ce, we must describe the figure, of 

ity. Our experience, perhaps our vanity, repre- 
1 sof 1 nd virtae under a human 
rh ropom tiles, who swarmed among 
3 of Keypt and the catholics of Africa, could 





|these momentary though real pangs, would be abun- 
|dantly repaid by the temporal reign of a thousand 
| years reserved for the Messiah in his kingdom of the 
new Jerusalem. It was insinuated, that if he suffered 
he deserved fo suffer; that human nature is never abso- 
lutely perfect; and that the cross and passion might 
serve to expliate the venial transgressions of the son 
of Joseph, before his mysterious union with the Son of 



























produ et express de tion of S ripture, that man God.4 
was m ifier the image of ( tor.™ ‘The vene- IV. All those who believe the imma- jy pjyine in. 
rable Serapian, o ft it f the Nitrian desert, teriality of the soul, aspecious and noble ca n of 
reli hed, with many a tear, his darling prejudice; | tenet, must confess, from their present A none 
d be t, his unlucky conversion, | experience, the incomprehensible union id and 
which tolen away his God, and left his mind| matter. A similar union is not inconsist with a 
without any visib t faith or devotion.” much higher, or even with the highest, degree of men- 
on ts Ili. S [ vere the flee ing sh idows | tal faculties ; and the incarnation of an won or ar i- 
f Cer of t L) . A mor ubstantial |} angel, the most perfect of created spirits, does not 
. ' iple hypothesis, was con-| involve any positive contradiction or absurdity. In 
tri Cc hus of A \ red to oppose the | the age of religious freedom, which was determined 
Placed on e confines of the| by the council of Nice, the dignity of Christ was 
J G ' > hie oured to reconcile | measured by private judgment according to the indefi- 
G j ite, ‘ { ing in the; nite rule of Seripture, or reason, or tradition. But 
Mi tural ut f aman and when his pure and proper divinity had been established 
God: and t y i ine was adopted with many|on the ruins of Arianism, the faith of the catholics 
f y ¢ pocrates, Basilides, and | trembled on the edge of a p cipice where it was im- 
\ ru Kh gy pti 1 sch Be In possible to recede, dange rous to stand, dreadful to f. : 
their ¢ N th was a mere mortal, the} and the manifold inconveniences of their creed were 
( Mary: but was the | aygravated by the sublime character of their theology. 
t { 1 as the| They hesitated to pronounce; that God elf, the 
¥ t t earth the worship of | second person of an equal 1 consubstant trinity, 
the t DD . When was baptized | was manifested in the flesh; that a being who per- 
1" J > t ©) r, the St of tie eons, the ides the univ erse had been con ined in the w nb of 
S f ¢ I ‘ I 3 in the for Mary; ¢hat his eternal duration had been marked by 
’ his ions, | the days, and months, and years, of human existence ; 
f Whent that the Almighty had been scourged and cruci d; 
Me ‘ ‘ t f ~ th Jews, | ‘hat his impassible essence had felt pain at 1 anguish ; 
( im I e being, forsook | that his omniscience was not exempt from ignorance ; 
his ¢ \ t } w, or id that the source of ]if and immortality expired n 
" t ft t v J to suffer,| mount Calvary. These alarming consequences were 
t But the t nd gene- rmed with unblushing simplicity by Apollinaris,* 
t f such e;| bishop of Laodicea, and one of the lumina f the 
i 1 I . impelled,|church. The son of a learned grammarian, ! was 
his « companion, | skilled in all the seiences of Greece; eloq ( 
tt ’ e profan di , and philosophy, conspi s in the 1 3 of 
Their t i sile I e secta- | Apollinaris, were humbly devoted to t 3 i f re- 
r es i t double system of ivion ie worthy friend of Athanas the wortny 
( tl I when $ was/antagonist of Julian, he bravely wrestled with the 
| ( ‘ vit } ilous| Arians and polytheists, and, though hi ected t 
t ‘ ed him insen-| rigour of geometrical demonstration, his ¢ ! 3 
t { 3a , that | revealed the literal and allegorical sense of the Scrip- 
tures. A mystery, which had long floated in the loose- 
s ness of popular belief, was defined by his perverse 
f : s - diligence ina technical form; and he first pr claimed 
. ; the memorable words, **One incarnate nature of 
; ; E Chr at." which ar | Cla- 
rario} mours in the chure pia. 
. y ee é: He taught that the i I 
2.) s St.| with the body of a man; eter- 
A ] ¥ 1 r 
i 4 I her S sed th assionate exclamation of “ ) 
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nal wisdom, supplied in the flesh the place and office 
of a human soul. Yet as the profound doctor had been 
terrified at his own rashness, Apollinaris was heard to | 
mutter some faint accents of excuse and explanation. 

old d n of the Greek 

philosophers, between the rational and sensitive s¢ ul} 
of i, that | 


stinecti 


He acquiesced in the 


ma he might reserve the Logos for intellectu 











THE DECLINE 


| and 


AND FALL Cuap. VIII, 


the verbal disputes * sects have 


| shaken the | illars of the church and state 

The name of Cyrit of Alexandria is : ae 
famous in controversial story nd the Oct. 18 
title of saint is a mark that his opinions A.D. 444 
and his party have finally prevailed. | June 2 
the house of his uncle, the archb shoy Theophilus, he 





functions, and employ the subordinate human principle | imbibed the orthodox lessons of zeal and dominion, 
in the meaner actions of animal life. With the mode-|and five years of his youth were profitably spent ip 
rate Docetes, he revered Mary as the spiritual, rather | th jacent mer te of Nitria. Under the tuiti n 
than as the carnal, mother of Christ, whose body either | cf the abbot Sera, he lid himself to ecclesias. 
came from heaven, tu passible and incorruptuble, or was | tic tudies with such indet e are « avian 
absorbed. and as it were transformed, into the essence | dour, that tn t course sleepless A dria 
of the Deity The system of Apollinaris was strenu-| night | s perused the fiur gospels, the ecatholie 
ously ene tered by the Asiatic and Syrian divines, | epistle nd the epistie the Romans Origen he 
whose sch s are henoured by the names of Basi é ted; but the w f Cleme Dionysius, 
Gregory, and Chrysostom, and tainted by those olf Atl ! I were contir v in his 
Di us heodore, and Nestorius. But the person | hane \ { ee pute, his faith 
of the ed bish« p of Laodicea, his character and dig- | 1 Col V ened; he exten- 
nity, remained inviolate ; and his rivals, since we may | de f f é of scholastic theology, 
I t suspect them ol the weakness of toleration, were ja f the W I i f \ d metaphysies, 
tonished perhaps, by the novelty of the argument, |v se] st \ ve se f Ss, now peaceably 
nd diffident of the final sentence of the catl ( ber by the tf the \ Cyril praved and 
church Her judgment at length inclined in th ed 1 esert, | tl hts (it is the ree 
favour; the heresy t Ap linaris was condemned, an ! 17) fixe n the world: and 
t separate congregations of his disciples were pro-| the ¢ of Theophils ' him to the 
£ I by the imperial laws. But his principles were iult of cit 1 sy 3, Was | eadily obeved 
ecretly ertained in the monasteries of Egypt, and| by the as} 0 mit With the a] bation of his 
his enemies felt the hatred of Theophilus and Cyril leh | the of 1 ac ed the f of 
the suc ve patriarchs of Alexandria. poy f r His « ely pe rned the 
v. .... We. The grovelling Ebionite, and th pi vy of his 5 d the 
§ i phantastic Docetes, were rejected and | catl we Stat to lead econd 
f\ rgotten: the recent zeal acainst the | the f the « t the hasty tes 
( of Ay l ris, reduced the catholics to a seem- { the se ser aise r Ww in their 
ry greement with the double nature of Cerintht s. | eff t, thoug nat the! i sit ml t be com- 
But instead of a ten iry and occasional ajliance, they ed wv t e of Atl r I The death 
€ u embr -e, the substantial, indis- f The ¢ é d zed the | es of his 
e, and everlasting union of a perfect God with a] nephew. I vy of Alex was divided : the 
perfect man, of the second person of the Trinity w so} r ' d the claims of the 
re ble soul and human flesh. In the beginnins ( ! t e, with voices 
the fift! entury the wn y of the two natures was the t thei ve te: 
pre ing doctrine of the church. On all sides, it was f thirty- Cyril was 
confessed, that the mode of their co-existence could { e of At S 
neither be represented by our ideas, nor expressed by our The not unw y of | 
lar ‘ Yeta secret and incurable discord was che- ti Ata ef e ¢ { 14 
rishi tween those who were most apprehensive cf at ead of | ‘ cay aro, 6 
eonfounding, and those who were more fearful of s¢ pa- e } I WV d, of Alexandria 
rating, the divinity and the humanity of Christ. Im- vt ed the stat d ity of a 
pelled by religious frenzy, they fled with adverse haste ! i f The publi ities of 
from tl error which they mutually deemed most de-| the city wer I y | iscret ° ; yorce 
structive of truth and salvation. On either hand they ed pe ( of t mult le; 
Ww ixious to guard, they were lous to defend, |} hi su | ( by his numerous 
the union and the distinction of the two natures, a nd f , { heir daily offices 
to invent such forms of speech, such symbols of dee- ; 
trine, as were least susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. ( yA 
poverty of ideas and language ten pted them 5 Nestoria 
ransack art and nature fi r every possible c mparison \ | Mele j J 
and each comparison misled their fancy in the explana-| 4 ’ y inthe expre 0 s 
tion of an ine mparable mystery. ‘In the polemic Niet ue nee : ia 
microscope, an atom is enlarged to a monster, and eacl nt; f Pe and ar 
party was skilful to exaggerate the absurd or impious i I ee ico 
conclusions that might be extorted from the principl { Cyt | 
their adversaries. To escape from each other, they s, ily s 
v red through many a dark and devious thicket, | : = ' ee 
till they were astonished by the horrid phantoms of | ( | p. 8.) As the letter is not 
Cerinthus and Apollinaris, who guarced the opposite |“ lhe - rhe Bete 
issues of the theological labyrinth. As soon as they |; | ; 2 - 
beheld the twilight of sense and heresy, they started, | A 8 lbyS l angen 
measured back their steps, and were again involved in| *” ; ea ; 
the gloom of impene trable orth« doxy. To purge the me | z See the | ! promot Cyr Socrates (1. vil. 7 )and 
selves from the guilt or reproach of damnable error, Ret as , I reat , ' l , ! \ Bad 
they disavowed their consequences, explained their | of H » Magne, or Ashmune in the tenth century, who can 
princi les, excused their indiscretions, and unanimous- | ™ t » unless our assent is extorted by the internal evi 
Jy pronounced the sounds of concord and faith. Yeta The J ni of Alexa 1 were a cha r n, in 
latent and almost invisible spark still lurked among {G t he sick and to bury 
the embers of controversy; by the breath of prejudice ; ae es de ies i 
1 passion, it was quickly kindled to a mighty flame, ion, and 


Cuap. VIII. 


with scenes of death; and the prefects of Egypt were 
awed or provoked by the temporal power of these 
christian pontiffs. Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, 
Cyril auspiciously opened his reign by oppressing the 
Novatians, the most innocent and harmless of the sec- 
taries. The interdiction of their religious worship 
appeared in his eyes a just and meritorious act; and 
he confiscated their holy vessels, without apprehend- 
ing the guilt of sacrilege. The toleration, and even 
the privileges, of the Jews, who had multiplied to the 
number of forty thousand, were secured by the laws 
of the Caesars and Ptolemies, and a long prescription 
of seven hundred years since the foundation of Alex- 
andriae Without any legal sentence, without any 
royal mandate, the patriarch, at the dawn of day, led 
a seditious multitude to the attack of the synagogues. 
Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews were incapable of 
resistance; their houses of prayer were levelled with 
the ground, and the episcopal warrior, after rewarding 
his tro ps with the plunder of their o ods, expe lled 
from the city the remnant of the unbelieving nation. 
Perhaps he might plead the insolence of their prospe- 
rity, and their deadly hatred of the christians, whose 
blood they had recently shed in a malicious or acci- 
dental tumult. Such crimes would have deserved the 
animadversion of the magistrate; but in this promis- 
1e innocent were confounded with th 
guilty, and Alexandria was impoveris! 


= 


cuous outrage, 


of a wealthy and indust s colony. The zeal of 
Cyril exposed him to the penalties of the Julian law ; 
but in a feeble government, and a superstitious age, 
he was secure of Impunity, ar 1 ever of p ise. Ores- 
tes complained; but his ( were to 
quickly forgotten by the ministers of TI losius, and 
too deeply remembered by a priest who affected to 
pardon, a d continued to hate, t prefect of Egypt. 
As he ssed tl t ‘ I } t was as- 
8a Ite "by it I I fred ny Nits an 
ionks 3 | fled the wild beasts of the 
desert; his prote $ t he w ristian and a 

lie. W ‘ y a volley of stones, and thi 


citlz of Alex hast to | res ; he in- 
sian ly satisi a I é ( rainst the 
k by w 1 | een wounded, and Am- 
m S eX} r ther of 1 r At the 
( nand rf Uy his ' I ed from t 
rround, ted, 1 ession, to the 
cathedral ; f A 5s was changed t 
that of T i t f | tomb s deco- 
rated with the tre phies f martyrd m, and the patri- 
ce ‘ i the Dp pitt celebrate the magnanimtty 








an assassin and arebe'. Such honours might in- 


cite the faithful to combat and die under the banners 
of the saint; nd he s 1 prompt 1, or ac epted, the 
sacrifice of a virgin, who professed the re ton of the 
Greeks, and ‘ ] j ted trie t i Ip of Orestes. 
Hypatia, the d ter of The thi thematician,' 
Ww init 1 in her father’s s s: her learned com- 
en | eluel ited the weome y f Ap ionius and 
Di pha and she publicly ta t, both at Athens 
and Alex ria, the philosophy of P ind Aristotle 
In the bloom of beauty. and in the maturity of wis- 
dom, the modest maid refused her lovers and instrue- 
ted her disciples ; the persons most illustrious for their 
rank or merit wer iImpatt tto visit the fi male philo- 
8 pt rs: i ( y hye eld wit Lr }e i] is eve, the gwor- 
geous train of | ; and slaves who crowded the 
restrain r | B se restr 
Ww and s l sian Code, lL. xvi. ti 
ii I M 2 
b For Ti id | i I I 
t vill. | lI I ! Lex s s 
an ri i Hesy ] 0 t 295, 296.) 
i 
im in Gre \ l I pi) 
t h 4 1 S rably } 
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door of her academy. A rumour was spread among 
the christians, that the daughter of Theon was the 
only obstacle to the reconciliation of the prefeet and 
the archbishop; and that obstacle was speedily remo- 
ved. On a fatal day, in the holy season of Lent, 
Hypatia was torn from her chariot, stripped naked, 
dragged to the church, and inhumanly butchered by 
the hands of Peter the reader, and a troop of savage 
and merciless fanatics: her flesh was scraped from her 
bones with sharp oyster-shells,* and her quivering 
limbs were delivered to the flames. The just progress 
of inquiry and punishment was stopped by seasonable 
gifts; but the murder of Hypatia has imprinted an 
indelible stain on the character and religion of Cyril 
of Alexandria. 

Superstition, perhaps, would more ee 
gently expiate the blood of a virgin, arch of Constan 
than the banishment of a saint; and tinople, + 
Cyril had accompanied his uncle to the ytaeh 
iniquitous synod of the Oak. When ; 
the memory of Chrysostom was restored and conse- 
erated, the nephew of Theophilus, at the head of a 
dying faction, still maintained the justice of his sen- 
tence; nor was it till after a tedious delay and an ob- 
stinate resistance, that he yielded to the consent of the 
catholic world. His enmity to the Byzantine pon- 
tiffs‘ was a sense of interest, not a sally of passion : 
he envied their fortunate station in the sunshine of the 
imperial court; and he dreaded their upstart ambition, 
which oppressed the metropolitans of Eur pe and 
Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and Alexan- 
dria, and measured their diocese by the limits of the 
empire. The long moderation of Atticus, the mild 
usurper of the throne of Chrysostom, suspended the 
mosities of the eastern patriarchs; but Cyril was 
th awakened by the exaltation of a rival more 
of his esteem and hatred. After the short and 
1 reign of Sisinnius, bishop of Constantinople, 
the factions of the clergy and peopl 
by the choice of the emperor, who, on this cceasion, 
consulted the voice of fame, and invited the merit of 
a stranger. Nestorius,® a native of Germanicia, and 
a monk of Antioch, was recommended by the austerity 
of his life, aad the eloquence of his sermons; but the 
first homily which he preached before the devout Theo- 


dosius betrayed the acrimony and impatience of his 


were appe Seu 


rer 


zeal. “Give me, O Cesar!’’ he exclaimed, * give 
me the earth purged of heretics, and I will give } ’ 
exchange the kingdom of heaven. Exterminate with 
me the heretics; and with you I will exter t 


Persians.”’ On the fifth day, as if the treaty had been 
already signed, the patriarch of Constantinople diseo- 
vere d, surprisé d, and attacked, a secret conventi F 
the Arians: they preferred death to submission; t 
flames that were kindled by their d spair, Soon spread 
to the neighbouring houses, and the triumph of Nes- 
torius was clouded by the name of fnee ry. On 
either side of the Helle spont his episcopal vigour im- 
posed a rigid formulary of fai 


h and discipline; achro- 
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heref reter l : . with t 
| version of tegula, tiles, which is used by Sl. Valois. Lam 
rant, and the assassins were probably r 
\ | was ¥ { al ve, 
i These exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by Socrates, (1. vii. c. 13, 
14, 15.) and the most reluctant try is | . 
an who coolly styles the murderers of Hypatia « 
. Atthe mention of that injured name, I ar 
sor i 8 ven on the cheek of Baronius, (A. D. 415. N 
H the entreaties of Au sof ( stantinople, f 
Isidore and yielded only (if we may ve N rug, 
l. xiv. ersonal intercession of the V » Yetin st 
y sr st | I uttered that J no ( hrys stom t 
d } (Till nt. Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. [ 278—282. |] 


Ant! I l 4. D. 412. No. 46—64.) 


history of Socrates, (1. vii. ¢. 25—23,) 





their power and prt » huge compilation of Th s 
cD . se, tom. i. p. 80—91.) 

His elevation and conduct are described by Socrates, (1. v 
29. 31.) and Marcellinus seems to have applied the loquentia B satis 


sapienti@ parum, of Sailust. 
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nological error concerning the festival of Easter was 
punished as an offence against the church and state. 
Lydia and Caria, Sardes and Miletus, were purified 
with the blood of the obstinate Quartodecimans ; and 
the edict of the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, 
enumerates three and twenty degrees and denomina- 
tions in the guilt and puuishment of heresy.” But 
the sword of perseeution, which Nestorius so furiously 
wielded, w his own bre: 
retence; but, in the yt d 


ambition was the genuine m 


is soon turned against ist. 


oment of a 
tive 


Religion was the 


n 
mporary saint, 
ol episcopal wartare.’ 

In the Syrian school, 
been taught yhor 


icely to discriminate 





Nestorius had 
the cont ot 
the human- 


A. D, 429—431 to al sion 


ie two natures, and 1 


ity of his master Christ rom the divinity of the Z 

Jesus.* The Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother 
Christ, but his ears were offended with the rash 
1 recent tit f mother of God,’ which had been 





lnsens \ pt d sinee the origin of the Ari: col 
troversy. Fromm the pulpit of ¢ stantinople, a frie 
‘ the | t ircn, 1 afterwards the pat rch himself, 
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| leaves ( { controversy ; ld the voice tf the com} itante 
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tine and Egypt. It was the duty of Cyril to enlighten 
the zeal and ignorance of his umerable monks: jp 
the school of Alexandria, he had in hed and profes. 
sed the incarnation of one nature; d the ccessor 
of Athanasius const lted his pr f mit on, When 
he rose in arms against another Arius, more tormidable 
and more ilty, on the second t ie of the hierarchy, 
After a sl t < res «ln which the rival pre- 
lates di ised t I in the f W lancvuace 
of respect and « ‘ i I f A exandria 
de ' ed to the re ) --" the east and to 
the west, the « f { Byzantine pon- 
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Cap. VIII. 


an intimate alliance with Memnon bishop of Ephesus. | 


The desp¢ tic primate of Asia dispose d of the ready 
euccours of thirty or forty episcopal votes; a crowd 
ot peasants, the slaves of the church, was poured into 
the city to support with blows and clamours a meta- 
physical argument; and the people zealously asserted 
the honour of the Virgin, whose body reposed within 
the walls of Ephesus.t The fleet which had transpor- 
ted Cyril from Alexandria was laden with the riches 
of Egypt; « nd he disembarked a 


numerous body of 


mariners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted with blind obe- 
dience under the banner of St. Mark and the mother 
of God. The fathers, and even the guards, of the 


council were awed by this martial array; the adver- 
garies of Cyril and Mary were insulted in the streets, 
or threatened in their houses; his eloquence and Jibe- 
a daily increase in the number of his ad- 


an soon ce mputed that he 


rality made 
herents; and the Egypt 
and the atter 





might comu dance and the voices of two 
hundred bishops." But the author of the twelve ana- 
themas foresaw and dreaded the opposition of John of 
Antioch, who, with a sma!!, though respectable, train 
f metropolitans aud divines, was advancing by low 
journeys f 1 the il of the east Impa- 
tient ol ae » w natized as vol ntary 
i¢ Fi e,* Uy L the pening oft the 
synod §& i it le Pentecost 
Nestorius, wh é { thie r ppr ch { his 
eastern frie ed e! j cessor Chry- 
sostom, to dis 1 tne i it disobey 
the sun Ss, [ ene they | le i l trial, 
and his cuser S in the eat of judgment 
Sixty-eight bishoy twe -two of me politan rank, 
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re ffi} } , he rin ry — 
On the fifth day, the triumph WAS Opposition of 
clouded by the arrival and indignation of the orientals, 
the eastern bishops. In a chamber of June 27, &e. 


| the inn, before he had wiped the dust from his shoes, 


John of Antioch gave audience to Candidian the 
imperial minister; who related his ineffectual efforts 
to prevent or to annul the hasty violence of the Egyp- 
tian. With equal haste and violence, the oriental 
synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril and Memnon 
from their episcopal honours, condemned, in the 
twelve anathemas, the purest venom of the Apollina- 
rian heresy, and described the Alexandrian primate as 
a monster, born and educated for the destruction of the 
church.2, His throne was distant and inaccessible; 
but they instantly resolved to bestow on the flock of 
Ephesus the blessing of a faithful she pherd. By the 
vigilance of Memnon, the churches were shut acainst 
them, and a strong garrison was into the 
cathedral. The troops, under the command of Can- 
) 


didian, advanced to the assault 


thrown 


; the « uteuards were 
nted and t 2 aword. hot the nlace wae imne 
r {and put to the sword, but the piace was impreg- 


nable: the besiegers retired ; their retreat was pursued 


by a vigorous sally ; they lost their horses, and many 


f the soldiers were dang sly wounded with elubs 
nd stones. Ephesus, the city of the Virgin, was 


0 iour, with sedition and 


1.6) } } 
defiled with race and clamour 





( e rit synods darted anathemas and excom- 
munications from their spiritual engines; and the 
court of Theodosius was perplexed by the adverse 
and contradictory narratives of the Syrian and Egyp- 


During a busy period of three months 


. et) r 
factions, ntns, 


tian 
the emperor tried every method, except the most effec- 
tual means of indifference and conte mpt, to reconcile 
He attempted to remove or 
eaders by a common sentence of acquit- 
representatives 
ample power and military force: he 
m either party eight chosen deputies to 
and candid conference in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, far from the contagion of popular fre 
But the orientals refused to y eld, and the cathe lies, 
proud of their numbers and of their Latin allies, rejec- 
erms of union or toleration. The patience of 
heodosius was provoked, and he 
tumult, which at the 
centuries assumes the venerable 


this theological quarrel. 
intimidate the 
tak or condemnation; he 


at Ephesus with 


? 


invested his 
summoned ff 


nZzy. 





° y 
lissolved 
distance 
*t of 
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iis I Seonr: 
il epis¢ pal 





aar 
aspe 


} 


the third ecumenical council.* ** God is my witness, 

said the pious prince, ‘* that | am not the author of this 
confusion. His providence will discern and punish 
the guilty. Ret t provinces, and may your 





private virtues repair the mischief and scandal of your 
meeting.”> They returned to their provinces; but the 
me passi ns which had distracted the synod of 


diffused over the eastern worl 
three obstinate and equal campaigns, John of 
1 Cyril of Alexandria ded to ex} 
but their seeming re-union nm 
rather to prudence than to reas 
situde rather than to the christian 


archs. 


Ephesus were 1. After 
condesce!l 


el race 








The Byzantine pontiff had instilled victory of 
Into the roy il car a Dai ful prejt dics 3 I 
against the character and conduct of his Egyptian 


which 











rival. An epistle of menace and invective,° 
. r r * After the 
i f Jot und Cy fi se Invectives tually forgotten. 
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accompanied thi ns, accused him as a busy,! tur 
insolent, and e! priest, who perplex d the sim- reve 
plicity of thi la ited the peace of the church The 
and state, and, by his artful and separate addresses to’ fore tl 


the wife and sister of Theodosius, presum« 
pose, or to scatter, the 
rial family. At the stern command of hi 
Cyril had repaired t 


threatened, 


seeds of discord In 





I phesus, where he was resisted, time, 


interest of Nestorius and the orientals; who assem-'| he was 


bled the troops of Lydia and Ionia to suppress the! old m 
fanatic and disorderly train of the patriarch. With-| his si 





out expecting the r yal licence, he « cape 1 from his | ledgec 
guards, precipitately embarked, deserted the imper- in the 
fect synod, etlred to his epi pal f ess of | no lon 
safety and i endeuce But his artful en ries, | vate n 
bx th in the ec rt | cily, succe ssful y lab ed t tented 
appease the resen nt, and to conciliate the favour, | to dre 





of the emperor 
alternately 


swaye ] 
eunuchs and women of the palace: superstition and | Nest 


' 
avarice were their ruling passions ; d the orthodox | den 
chiefs were assiduous in their « ivours to alarm ibs 
the former, and to gratify the | . Cor nop 
and the sul ctified \ freq “i 
terles, and the \ s, D: 1 Kutyches 
} devote t 1 fir if 
Cyril, the v Mar\ y of ( 
Ir nt I Lt! { i l lle, t 
never n d w d, t! { 
gr 1 of ( L vful ent 
( 0 { ( i el 3 \ 
more s imme l f At f 
ol y ea l \ ( f 
-— : . te ‘ 
1 n it | y I li 
teries ‘I ( é 
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| 
‘ 1 t - ° 1 ' 
I { 3 é ( ‘ 
i creed { tl I \ {A , 
A same t very ave t e WwW 
Ited wit [ the ¢ f f ( 
£ 1 the courtl S I h \ ( 
t ] cor r measure r i ss 
B eir il t ile f 
( iA a 
f was silence tl 
‘ aebpt Xt} I 
eady been cont 1 to support the exps of 
‘ ] us ¢ r pu i P el w} r é he I 
I t rirom the we was ef 
pi f XY; intimate w 
betwee t ers of VI . 
of the « t Cy \ é {fs ( 
{ i a f ( . r 
1 favour I Yet | 
g lecisive Vv j = f 
ed é 5 | ( 
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j \ y i J 
I I 
} h N 
| s | : ( 
as t } 
( . 
{ 
sint } 7 
res s ' ' This | 1 
; ( 
I ( 
) J ‘ 
nei t | ontede 


confined, by the magistrates in the, his wish 


sessors, Maximian and Proclus, were acknow. 
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, before he \ permitted to satiate hig 
] t the unfortul e Nes | 
sh and obsti Ne ius, be- : 
: N eat 
ri { was presse | ring 
, vet ved y tne court nd A.D.4 
pported by ] eastern friends A sentiment 


lignatl prompted him, while it was yet 
voluntary abdicati n:f 


» or at ie this reque ( dily crantec 

1 I 6 1; 

( cted with ur from Ephesus t his 
ery of At nh} ( {ter | 


short pause 


‘ ss 1} ; ‘ eal } 
st \ | { Cons ople. But 

‘ } larch cr uld 
ty of a pri- 
he past he regretted, he was discop- 


vith the present, and the future he had reason 
ene Orie ops successively disengaged 
Irom f po] lar name, and each day 

1 the nul f tl chismatics who revered 
the confessor of the faith. After a resi- 

\ { f fou the | 1 ol lheodosius 
f t” whi ked m with Simon 

: 1 | s and f llowers, 

I é mie banished 

, i A 1 lencth to 

1 ! e | f , Ne. 

m e exile 
war. A 
, p d 

eda 

' } Nesto- 


| r ( 
€ f | oypt; 
( thy tore 
( t ‘ Cy 1, as far 
} ! 
ACT 
i t erated 


Cuar. VIII. 


gome colour to the scandalous re] 
the organ ¢ fb isphemy, had been eaten by the worms. 
He was burl per Egypt, known by 


Chemnis, or Panopolis, or Akmim;* 


the names ol 
+ | ; ; « 
but the Im rtal malice i the Jac ites has perse- 
yered for ages to cast stones against the sepulchre, and 
ivate the foolish tradition, that it was never 





to prop 1 
watered by the rain of hes 
on the righteous 1 the ungodly. Humanity may 


} 1] } } 
Lequally descends 


drop a tear ol rlus; yet justice must 
orve. that he suffered the persecution which he had 
observe, that fh wr I ee Sa so Se 
wed inflicted." 

appr yea ; ; 

he t f the Alexandrian primate, 
Heresy of I a 

ifter a reign of thirty-two years, aban- 
A. D. 445. done the catholics to the intemperance 


-“ The M 





of zeal and the abuse of victory nophysit 
doctrine (one Incarnat t “WV rigorously preae ied 
in the churches of Kg { i the monasteries of the 
nu 
east; the } sitive creed f Ay | tected 
{f Cyril; ar the m EK UTYCHES, 
} he I { i sect most 
\ hie f N His rival 
1} ‘ } rp Sut r 
PCrlor, 
ks, | s of a sim- 
; ! 
8 I ive eXxpll l in t 
( ept I é eventy vears. 1f th 
etl f Flay e Byzantine 
) ed ti ( i to tl eves of tl 
H ] m \ was instantl\ 
ed with el: I 
¢ ( t I ti i 
t ( rived his 
ft \ in Mary From 
e, | ; it eneral 
e ,~ andl \ | S ted hr hi 
godson 4 ‘ i the il { 
ice D id 8 ] to the 
cre t lf ‘ Ss i e ne- 





A.D. 4 ~ 3 y I sed 
A il, ‘ \ hops 
from each of the x s of eastern empire 
some except | r me f | the num- 
her to I | t j ; the Syrian 
Barsu s t chiet r f tl 
monks, was invited t te with the : 
f the | But t ( 1 ia Ale - 
driat | re 7 I I é 
draw from the é f K t t \ tic vete- 
rans, a band of rders of 
Diose 1 the more f 1 I ks, whose 
minds were inac« etor ' haat nnd 
the doors of the ¢ ( J | 1, as it 
eh d seem. the ! the fathers 
accepted the taith ar ev t themas of Cyril; 
ind the heresy of the two nat s was formally con- 


demned in the persons and writings of the most learned 


orientals. ‘** May those who divide Christ be divided 
with the sword, may they be hewn in 3, may they 
2 ¥ f synod 
(Cha 

. | } 19] I kk 


( ) ntury 
I \ 12.) Gregory Bar-Hebrawus, or 
4 ir ‘ t y f 
t f i aud 
Wea } ~\¢ ects from th 
rs of N s trea } 
t 
a Dixi ¢ 1 aua eff an el vol 
1 3 1 vs vert 
The ‘ 
ruti s Ja x 8 ik t trutt ( 
{ lol 3 ar + 
gnaris et « rer t t tos ferre 
(Thesaur. | La Cr | ‘ key to 
his iG ry ‘ 
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be burnt alive ;”’ were the charitable wishes of a chris- 
tian synod.° The innocence and sanctity of Eutyches 
were acknowledged without hesitation; but the prela 
more especially those of Thrace and Asia, were unwil- 
ling to depose their patriarch for the use « 
of his lawful 





r even abuse 
jurisdiction. They embraced the knees 
of Dioscorus, as he stood with a threatening aspect on 


the footstool of his throne, and conjured him to forgive 
the offences, and to re Spect the digi ity, of his brother. 





‘*Do you mean to raise a sedition?” exclaim 
tyrant. ** Where are the officers ? 
furious multitnde of monks 

with staves, and swords, and chai 
the church: hid 
vehind the benches, 


were not 


d the 
_ 
and sol 
s, burst into 
themselves 
and as they 
al of martyrdom, they 
ly subseribed a blank pape r was 
ifterwards filled with the cor tion of the Byza 
tine pontiff. Flavian ws ivered to the 


beasts of this spiritual amphitheatre 


relentless 








these words a 


ders, 
the trembling bishe 


ler the 


I 8 


altar, or une 
inspired with the 





successive which 
idemna 
is instantly de 


the monks were 


stimulated by the voice and ex mple of Barsumas to 
wvenge the injuries of Christ: it is said that the patri- 
reh of Alexandria reviled, and buffeted, and kicked, 


nd trampled his brother of Constantinople:? it is 

tain, that the victim, before he could reach the 
place of his exile, expired on the third day, of the 
wounds and bruises which he had received at E phe- 


his sec 


sus nd synod has been justly branded as 

1 gang of robbers and assassins; yet the accusers of 

Dioscorus would magnify his violence, to alleviate the 

cowardice and inconstancy of their own behaviour. 
The faith of Egypt had prevailed : but 


is sUDD 
ri 


Council of Chal- 
by ion. 

t A. D. 4651. 
Oct. 8—Nov. I. 


hed party w ed 
pe who encountered withor 
t of Attila and Gen- 


eric. ‘The theology of Leo, his f 


rt 


imous tome or epis- 


tle on the mystery of the incarnation. had been disre- 
rarded by tl ynod of Ephesus: his auth rity, and 
that of the Latin church, was insulted in his legates, 
who escaped from slavery and death to relate the mel- 
ncholy tale of the tyranny of Dioscorus and the mar- 


His provincial synod annulled 





he irregular proceedings of Ephesus; but as this 
step was itself irregular, he s ited the convocation 
f reneral council in the free and orthod X provinces 
fj From his independent throne, the Roman 
ish spol 1 acted without danger, as the head 
f the christians, and } dictates were obsequiously 
t scribed by Placidia a1 er son Valentinian; who 
ddressed eastern collea e to restore the peace 
id unity of the church But the pageant of oriental 
royalty was moved with « il dexterity by the hand 
f tl é ch; nd Iheodosius could pronounce, 
Ww it hesitati hat the chure was already peace- 
ful and triumphant, and that the recent flame had been 
extinguished by the just punishment of the Nestori- 


in 
the emperor’s 


Perhaps the Greeks would be still involved 


the heresy of the m 





nO} hysite De if 





horse had not fortunately stambled; Theodosius ex- 
pired; his orthodox sister, Pulcheria, with a nom- 
inal husband, succeeded to the throne; Chrysaphi- 
us was burnt, Dioscorus was disgraced, the exiles 


were recalled, and the ‘ome of Leo was subscribed by 
the oriental bishops. Yet the pope was disap] 


T 
ed in his favourite project of a Latin council 


nt 
s0OINT- 


. he 


H “7 7 “e * <2" ¢ 

¢ ‘ 

Atther es Dioscorus, those w were not able to roar (2vuxr2+) 

these ¢ ~ the Egy ~ r st yd ared 
: he . conn) 

F Fus s. bish of D 1 ) x ma 

“vm . Avice ci oe and 

this testimony of Evagrius (?. ii 2.) is ar fied t he hist in 

Z aras, (tom. ii, 1. x #4.) who affirms t! Dioscorus kicked like 

iwi ss. | the lan e of Liberatus (Brev 12. in Concil. tom 

I yis re caut s; and the Actsof ( ed which lavish 

names of ho e, Cain, &c. do not justify so pointed a charge 

I nk Bars is e par irly 1 > v Manx 

“i “x6 i} t, TOME (Concil. tom. iv. p. 
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disdained to preside in the Greek synod, which was | For these scandilous offences Diosco- Faith of era 


speedily assembled at Nice in Bithynia; his legates | rus was deposed by the synod, and ban- cedon, 


ré quired in a peremptory tone the presence of the em-| ished by the emperor ; but the purity f his faith y 8 
peror; and the weary fathers were transported to| declared in the presence, and with the tacit approba- 
Chalcedon under the immediate eye of Marcian and| tion of the fathers. Their prudence supposed rather 


the senate of Constantinople. A quarter of a mile| than pronouneed the heresy of Eutyches, who wag 
from the Thracian Bosphorus, the church of St. Eu-| never summoned before their tribunal; and they sat 
phemia was built on the summit of a gentle though | silent and abashed, when a bold Monophysite, casting 
lofty ascent: the triple structure was celebrated as a! at their feet a volume of Cyril, challenged them to 


prodigy of art, and the boundless prospect of the land | anathematize in his person the doctrine of the saint. 
and sea might have raised the mind of a sectary to the| If we fairly peruse the acts of Chalcedon as they are 
contemplation of the God of the universe. Six hun-| recorded by the orth x party,’ we shall find thata 
dred and thirty bishops were ranged in order in the| great majority of the bishops embraced the simple 
nave ol the 
preceded by the legates, of whom the third was a| he was formed or or From two natures, might imply 


simple priest; and the place of honour was reserved | either their previous existence, or their subsequent 


church; but the patriarchs of the « ist were | unity of Christ; and the ambiguous cones ion, that 








I 
for twenty laymen of consular or senatorian rank.| confusion, or some dat i rval betw a the 
The gospel was ostentatiously displayed in the centre, | conception of the man and the umption of the God, 
but the rule of faith was defined by the papal and im-|} The Roman theology, more positive and precise, adop- 
P rial ministers, who moderated the thirteen sessions] ted the term most offensive to the ears of the Ty De 
of the council of Chaleedon.1 Their partial interpo-| tians, that Christ existed 1n two natures; and this 
sition silenced the intemperate shouts and execrations, | momentous particle’ (which the memory, rather than 
Which degraded the episcopal gravity; but, on the} the understanding, must retal had almost produced 
formal accusation of the legates, Dioscorus was com-|a schism among the ¢ ic bishops. The tome of 
pelled to desce d fro m his thre ne to the rank of a} Le« had been res} ctiully, perh ps sit erely, sub- 
criminal, already condemned in the opinion of his] scribed; but they protested, in two successive debates, 


judges. The orientals, less adverse to Nestorius than | that it was neither ex] ent nor lawful to transgress 








to Cyril, accepted the Romans as 1 [ deliver rs : t 
Thrace, and Pontus, and Asia, were exasperated | Constant ple, and Ephesus, a¢ r to the mle 


against the murderer of Flavian, and the new patri-| of Scripture and tradition. At length they yielded to 








archs of Constantinople and Antioch secured their | the importunities of their masters ; t their infallible 
places by t sacrifice of their benefactor. The bish- | de ‘ree, after it had been ratified with deliberate votes 
ops of Palestine, Macedonia, and Greece, were at-}and vehement acc nat » w \ turned in the 
t 
tached to the faith of Cyril; but in the face of the} next sessi by the opposition of the legates and their 
. ’ 1 , ‘ | y ; 1 . 
synod, in the heat of the battle, the leaders, with their} ortental f ids. It was in vi that a multitude of 
obsequl US train, passé | from the r aht to the le file piscoy] l vy ces repeated 1 { is, * The de finition 
Wing, and decided the victory by this seasonable de-| of the fathers is orthodox mut e' The here- 
sertion. Of the seventeen suffragans who sailed from | tics are now discovered! Anat nat Nestori ' 
Alexandria, four were tempted from their allegiance,| Let them part if Let em rej 
. . . ~ a9 7? | ‘ ‘ ] ‘ 
and the thirteen, falling prostrate on the ground, im- Rome!" The legates t ‘ , the emperor 1 
plored the mercy of the council, with sighs a d tears,| absolute, and a « tte f eighteen bishops pre- 
and a pathetic declaration, that, if they yielded, they | pared a new decree, which sed on the 
should be massacred, on their return to Egypt, by the tant assembly In the 1 ‘ fourth general 
indig t people A tardy repentance was allowed to| « il, the Christ 1 ne pe ut in twor 
expiate the guilt or error of the accomplices of Dios-| was announced to the cat :w inv rte 
corus: but their sins were accumulated on his head;} was drawn between the heresy of Apol ris and the 
he ne ( ked nor ped for pardon, and the mode-| faith of St. Cyril; and t road to para e,a lt re 
ration of those who pleaded for a general a is shary Lt * f er the abyss by 
drowned in the prevailing ery of victory and re. | the ster-hand of the t LD ten 
To save the reputation of his late adherents, some per-| cent es of blindne 1 servit e, Fur ( ecelved 
nal offences were skilfully detect d > his rash and| her re rh Ss opinior I rr tine icle { the Vatican; 
illeval excomn Icatl { the pope, and his c tu- 1 the e doct var hed wit e rust 
macl s rel vhile he was detained 1 prisone ot tiquit v v t I the 
attend the summons of the synod. Witnesses were creed ot the retorme ad ne tiie premacy 
} P | Pes | ’ . j i sill 
introduced to prove the special facts of his pride, ava-| of the Roman pon ; Thi dof Chal n sull 
! 4} } ‘ ‘ } . 
rice, and cruelty; and the fathers heard with abhor-|t i he p | . ie ferment 
rence, that the alms of the church were lavished ic froversy fas subsided, and the m t] ws chrise 
the female dancers, that h nalace, and even his/jt 3 of the present day are ; rant, careless, ol 
bath, was open to the prostitutes of Alexandria, a their own belref concerning the mystery of the inear- 
that the infamous Pansophia, or Irene, was publicly | nation. 
entertained as the concubine of the patriarch." _ 
] nora r ena jealous 
‘a ( ( f was 
I sot f ( } 1, (Cor 761 \ ‘ ith env i ‘ I pug se}? 
7 ] se of I esus, (p. 890—1189.) i a 1 I whor r y ascer 
t ( : ri ur 1072 rin their sens I a s aw artial 
r s i I : ss wh sed th . t é } Our 
v 9 | Flavia t Dioscorus, ed iG ISS.a } ilgea 1 fo ’ 
Eva s (1. i 12 I—4.) a I ra Bre i yu f pope 
ll—14 O t for I I I La ve 
adi f T vi } s. t i 719.) 7 | y fer Vulg as revised 
i B t P 1 i i hi I .yby } { ss 2 
] l s “ ( ‘ Me 151.) 
r . t ’ “ O psswn, ¢ s if ‘ i” 1 . i Ss I 
€ ) K Avte iv. 19 2049. and } ( D. & 
eu (Concil.t .p. 1276.) Aspe t Itis rkly repr I I r eof Pet us; (I v 
men of t wit and alice of the people is preserved in the Greek | |. iii. yet the sabth i { afraid—t sis fortasse 
Anthology, (1. 5. 188. edit. Weche al h the application | supervacaneam, et! 4 im pu " rum inquisi 
was unknown to the editor Brodeus The nameless epigrammatist | tionem, et ab instituti t vit ‘ ‘ ( 124.) 
raises a tolerable pun, y confoundin e ¢ s pal salutation of E ne . . ” ot ‘ : : ia 
“ Peace be to all with the genuine or corrupted name of the bishop’s | gavseo+ ytvweras, oF avriAsyowt Nigrog+a we avr shay evTls 
concubine sig Pwpeny ome rive tom. iv. p. 1449.) Evagrius and Libe- 
OuPH WavTecciv, EwIOROWOS siwey ews , | ratus present only the ] f { the synod, and discreetly see 
Ilws avtarinrwuace mcves evooy exe | over these embers st silos nere dvlosa 





CHAP. \ lil. 


was the temper of the 
soy! ; under the ortho- 
‘Leo and M Those 


rcian. 


pious emperors ¢ ced with arms and edicts the} presumption of a layman who defines the articles of 
symbol of their 1 h;* and it was declared by the} faith; yet if he Stoops to the humiliating task, his 
aonst ce or he five hundred bishops, that the} mind is less infected by prejudice or interest, and the 
decret f the sy f Chaleedon might be lawfully | authority of the magistrate can only be maintained by 
support l, even with d. The cath lies observed | the concord of the people. It is in ecclesiastical 
with satist { ( me synod was odious both story, that Zeno appears least ec ntemptible; and I am 
to the Nestor nd the Monophysites ;¥ but the Nes-| not able to diseern any Manichean or Eutychian guilt 
tori ‘ ( 1 ess powerful, and the east|}in the generous saying of Anastasius, That it was 
e s by thi tinate d sanguinary zeal ju worthy of an emperor to persecute the worshippers 
of the Mc hy J s occupied by an| of Christ and the citizens of Rome. The Henoticon 
emy of i ( ne of the one Incarnate na-| was most pleasing to the Egyptians; yet the smallest 
; they } 4 y murdered}; th blemish has not been described by the jealous, and 
sepul f ¢ ( with blood; and the | even jaundiced, eyes of our orth dox schoolmen, and it 
gates of the « in tumultuous rebellion | accurately represents the catholic fai the incarna- 
gainst the ft t ‘ After t ( rrace | tion, without adopting or disclaiming the ] uliar 
D t I rypt I etted | terms cr tenets of the hostile sects. A solen n ana- 
their s] ( ted the 1 of | thema is pronounced against Nestorius and Eutyches ; 
his suc m ced byt f of | against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, or con- 
Chal ‘| f P 3 \ ported | founded, or reduced toa phantom. Without defining 
bya he waged a five | the number or the article of the word nature, the pure 
vears’ W t the Al dria; and « system of St. Cyril, the faith of Nice, Constantinople, 
the first i ( f h of Marcian, he be-|and Ephesus, is respectfully confirmed, but, instead 
eame t vi ! Ont y before f bowing at the name of the fourth « neil, the sub 
tI ie | { V s eg d i { is ¢ 5 d by the censure f i] contrary doce 
‘ ( ! I tl Th t ,?f any such have bee t ucht ther elsewhere 
. ( e ¢ ve to the or at ( halced I l nder this aml us ¢ press! ly 
f ! eed W the friends and 1 enemies of the last synod micht 
f an ambi-/ unite in lent er ce. Them mable chris- 
{ i y the Cat,?| t s acq sced in this mode of toleration; but their 
s of Dioscorus.| reason was feeble and inconstant, and their obed 
Phis on either side was despised as timid and servile by the vel t 
i f i tallati in the 5 tt ir brethren. Ona subject which er ‘ 
‘ f I { sands *| the t ts and discourses of men, it was diffi to 
‘ ( ae ee were! p \ n exact neutrail : al k, a n, a 
( ( f fe, pr ver, rekindled the flame of cont y d the 
é - | bonds of con ni vere alternatcly broke nd re 
I Pp t f of t es | newed by the private animosity of the S Tl 
may ‘ | t j e between Nes s and E ty hes was filled by 
, 1 t ly ‘* Und thousand shades of language an pinion; the ace- 
\ i Cel says e | pi ! of Egypt, and the Roman pontiffs, of equal 
5 ! \ | ! Ko pt, | valour, though of unequal strength, m y be four t 
wert i two extremities of the theological seal The "P- 
1 clero} li, without a king ral hop, were sey ted 
{ ! y 1 of ve three hundred years from the t sof Alex- 
{ t I ked like }andria, who had accepted the ' n of © - 
8 tectl fr ntinople, without exacting a conden on 
r lof e s\ f Chalcedon. For at epting the come 
| years at length | n ion of Alexandria, without a formal probation 
H I f the f t synod, the patriarchs of ¢ s ple 
4 7 hj vere the ad y the pope I infl X1Die 
\ } I t involved the m st ‘ rth dox of the ( < 
: —icl hes In tl spiritual contagion, denié r ¢ ted 
S the v ity of their sacraments, If ty 
S oy 5. five years, the schism of the east { west, t y 
Euty , finally abolished the memory of f Byzar ( - 
' ' rl iffs, v had dare } to oF ‘ the < p macy f Ne 
i a Peter.£ Before that period, the precarious truce of 
I Constant e and Egypt had been violated by é 
" | of the rival prelates. —Mact 7, wi was 
e R ' P . Alex 12 1.1 I 27.) 
vy tl fM I A.D. l 
sof Athribis and Ta 
i i » ~ ‘ 
f : 
: { l.t »T 7 
} ) ; < ‘ nerish | r 1 i 
sicia I } f (M I s | - 
S I I y is shocked a uble t y 
\ ke St. I \ , at. I 
r | r j hey refus N st 
ated by I 1.) and | But Ca Bar St. I 
Ass ( ) free I ‘ erased 1 h of 
fr | l ) y i pix t rb 
Most una 8 4 1 1 1846.) 
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if they rejected or infringed this salutary and funda- 


mental 


| the ist, under the penalty of degradation and exile, 
| 
law. 


The clergy may smile or groan at the 
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They 
, j nout 
between the displeasure of Jupiter or Justinian, 


that their aversion to the gospel could no longer 
be discuised under the scandalous mask of indifference 

3, | OF Imptety. 
ler. | re solved to 


The patrician Photius perhaps alone was 
J I 


live and to die like his ancestors: he 


the |}enfranchised himself with the stroke of a dagger, and 











f Beli-| left his tyrant the poor consolation of exposing with 
I unknown |ignominy the lifeless corpse of the fugitive. His 
\ r brethren submitted to their earthly monarch, 
ed nderwent the cere mony of baptism, and laboured, by 
earned, | their extraordinary zeal, to erase the suspicion, or to 
arro-|expiate the guilt, of idolatry. ‘The native country of 
t - | Homer, and the theatre of the Trojan war, still retained 
the last sparks of his mythology by the care of the 
1Z ame bishop, seventy thousand pagans were detec- 
ted and converted in Asia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria; 
e perfect | ninety-six churches were built for the new proselytes ; 
ind linen vestments, bibles, and liturgies, and vases 
t f the | of gold and silver, were supplied by the pious munifi- 
; sel-|cence of Justinian." The Jews, who : 
the prince | had been gradually stripped of their im- es 
f dis- | munities, were oppressed by a vexatious law, which 
led them to observe the festival of Easter the 
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With these sentiments, it was incum- 
bent on him, at least, to be always in the 
In the first vears of his administration, he sig- 
ne disciple and patron of orthodoxy: 


His orthodoxy 


right. 
nalized his zeal as the 
the reconciliation of the Greeks and Latins established 
the tome of St, Leo as the creed of the emperor and the 
empire; the Nestorians and Eutyehians were exposed, 
either side, to the double edge of pe rsecution; and 
the four synods, of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, 


and Chalcedon, were ratified by the 


on 


code ( ti lie 


lawgiver.2. But while Justinian strove to maintain thé 
uniformity of faith and worship, his wife Theodora, 
whose vices were not incompatible with devotion, had 
listened to the monophysite teachers ; and the open or 
clandestine enemies of the church revived ar 1 multi 
plied at the smile of their gracious patrones The 
capital, the palace, the nuptl il bed, were torn by S}l- 
ritual discord ; yet so dor btful was the sincerity of 
he royal consorts, that their seeming disagreement 





was imputed by many to a eret 1 mischievou 
ederacy against the religion and happiness of thei 
people.t The famous dispute of ¢ 
THREE CHAPTERS,” which has filled 
A.D 2 volumes than it deserves lines, is deep!y 
I ked wit! ubtle and disingenuous spirit. | 
was now tnre¢ t ndr d years since the b ly of Uri- 
wen® had been eaten by the worms: his scul, of whi 
he held the pre-existence, was in the hands of 
Cre r, but his writings were eagerly perused by t 
monks of Palestine. In these writings, the pierce! 
eve of Justinian deseried more than ten metaphy 
* and t imitive doctor, in the ec mpany 
Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy 
t “nily of | , which he had pr it 
| cover of this precedent, a treach 
rous blow was aimed at the council of Chalcedor 
I"} fat d | ned wiltl t im ef t t 
praise of ‘J i r f NI Sue i 4 nd jus 
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Africa, already de] e your fall, and anathematize! Honcrius to the commands of his sover ion was ré- 
your name. Unless, without delay, you de stroy what tracted and censured by the bolder ignorance of his 
you have taught; iless you exclaim with a loud successors. The y condemned the eXeerable and abo- 
voice, I have err , | have inned, ner t Nes- | minable heresy of e Monothelites, who revived the 





th 
torius, anathema to Eutyches, you will deliver your errors of Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, &e.; they 
goul to the me flames in which ey Will ete rhaily sione d the sentence of excommunicdtion on the tomb 
burn.’ He died and n no sign. lis death re-| of St. Peter; the ink was mingled with the sacramen- 


+} | ] 


stored in me at ee ue |} of tne echt h, and the | tal wine, the blood of Christ; and no ceremony was 
reigns of his four ce rs, Justin, ‘Tiberius, Mau-! omitted that could fill the superstitious mind with hor- 


rice, and Phocas, are distis ned by a rare, though ror and affricht. As the representative of le western 


{ 
fortunate, vacancy in the ec« lastical | y of the church, pope Martin and his Lateran synod anathema- 
east. tized the perfidi us and guilty silence of the Greeks: 
rho M The f the f iz n are one hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the most 
strove capal f ac themselves ;| part the subjects of Constans, presumed to reprobate 
A. D ‘ f t, | his wicked ype and the impious ecthesis of his grand- 
the soul to the thought; t we think, 1 eve eel, | father, and to confound the authors and their adherents 
th ' pri e of ential to’ with the twenty-one notorious heretics, the apostates 
a rati ‘ 1 ¢ cl » De gv. V\ ii iclius re- from the church, and the organs of the devil. Such an 
turned { 1 t | l var, t t lox hero con- insult under the tamest reign could not pass with im- 
sulted his | » whe Qi Christ whom he) punity. Pepe Martin ended his days on the inhospi- 
d, of one pe ; t of two nat , Was actua-, tal shore of the ‘Tauriec Chersonesus, and his oraele, 
ted by a singl 1 double will. They re ed in the | the abbot Maximus, was inhumanly chastised by the 
singular, and 1 ‘ er enc { to hope! amputation of his tongue and his right hand.™ But 
t} } | i Sy tt econ- t I ble | t rvived in tl r successors 
chit y | ( ce I y nd the ft! | S aveng | their recent de- 
harm \ feat I he ¢ ce of tl chapte rs. 
even by i t Phi R ne were ¢ med b . 
was tried w { ; t/t th general cot of Constanti- %, rea 
‘ CS ¢ t noy the 1 ( d | nee of a { tanti- 
in the | ‘ iil new ( ul e, a desce! t H pn 
or \ ‘ ‘ I yal convert « vert é N 
§ By e | iff dat y of the A. D. 681 
nat ( pe he dissenters, with theirchief, ~ 
yer visi- | Macarius of Antioch, were condemned to t spiritual 
Vine nd tempor pains of heresy; the east condescended 
7 t-| to accept t lessons of the west; and the creed was 
e Gree f y settled, which tea ; the eatholics of every 
ry, , ( y of , that two wi r energies % harmonized in the 
e | ! , | into t f erson of U1! tice majesty of the pope ind the Ro- 
of the 1} | ; | t f n sy was rey ented by tw priests, one dea- 
Mono f . con. ps: but these obscure Latins had 
| t ures to bribe, nor 
f } l ; I l rant by what arts 
t ete et vy emperor of the Greeks 





j i catechism ol rancy, a perse- 
t ligion of his fatl . Perhaps the monks 


r 1 people of Cor ntinop! were favourable to the 


( tans; 1 the ] t 1 cre le wh h IS ! ] Live ] ist favor rable 
\ uc-| of t two: and the suspicion Is countenanced by the 
( nt ple, t | moderation of the Greek clergy, who appear 

\ ks jl | to be « f their weakness 

f J V\ | proposed a mor 
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conformity, the Roman faith was more firmly re-plant- 
ed by the orthodox successors of Bardanes, and the 
fine probl ms of the incarnation were fi rgotten in the 


more popular and visible quarrel of the worship of 


images.! 

d of the 
Incarnation, 
and C 


the remote 


Before the en seventh century 
the creed of the 


bee n defi ed at 


Ww hic h h id 

Rome onstantino- 
ple, was uniformly preached in of 
Britain and Ireland ;4 the same ideas were entertained, 
or rather the same words were repeated, by all the 
christians whose liturgy was performed in the Greek 
or Latin tongue. Their numbers, and visible splen- 
dour, bestowed an imperfect claim to the appellatior 
in the east they were marked with 


islands 


of catholics; but 
the less honourable name of Melchites, or royalists ;" 
of men, whose faith, instead of resting on the basis 


of Scripture, reason, or tradition, had been established, 
and was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of a 
temporal monarch. Their mnig 
the words of the fathers of Constantinople, who pro- 
fess themselves th« ley 
might relate, with malicious joy, how the decrees of 
Chalced: 


. 
hit iene 


adve rsarles 
laves of the king; and tl 


rmed by the em- 


n had been inspired and ref 


peror Marcian and his virgin bride. The pre g 
iction will naturally inculcate the duty of submissio1 
I r is it less t T | t! t a t ite Ss h ul } i el na 
ssert the principles of f m Under the d 
persecution, the Nestorians and monophysites degene- 

rated into rebels fugitives 5 1 the most i 
ind useful ies of Rome we a4 ider 
empe r not as ¢ chief, but s tl en Vv. of t 
christians Lang e, the lJeadi inciple whict 
unites or se] $ f es of I circ I Il- 
minated the ‘ s of the ¢ { b pect ind 
perpetual badge, w n Ons 3 of int 
Reciatiiied « course 1 the hope of r iat 

r 1 Ih inion of the G 54 
ental sects colonic 1 i e all their eloquence, 
had propagated e doubtless t most perf 
that has been contrived by the art of Yet t 
body of the people, both in Sy Koypt, s 
persevered in the use of their natio! idioms 3 W 


this difference, however, that W 
to the rude and iterate peasants of t Nile h 
t 


the Syriac.’ from the mountains of Assy the Re 
i nis i 

~ fR 1 f 

( i—14 » | s { 

\ 1 
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a, was adapted to the higher t 


Se pics of poetry and 

cument. Armenia and Abys 1 were infected by 
the spe h or le ing f the Greeks: and their barba. 
ric t es, which had been revived in the studies of 


modern Europe, 





I were unintelligible to the inh ibitants 
of the ] in empire. The Syriac and the Coptic 
the Armes 1and the Athi pie, are consecrated in the 
service of their respective churehe and their theo. 
logy is enriched by domestic versionst both of the 
Scriptures and of t most popular fathers. After q 


period of thirteen hundred and sixty years, the Spark 


V, first kindled by a sermon of Nestorins 
' 


of cor trove! 


still burns in the bosom of the east, and the hostile 
communio1 till maintain the faith and discipline of 

eir { 3 In the most abject state of ign rance, 
poverty, and itude, the Nestorians and M nophy- 
sites reject the spiritual supremacy of Rome, and 
cherish the tolerati f their Turkish masters, which 
illows them to anathematize, on the one hand, §¢, 


Ephesus; on the other, pope 
uncil of Chalcedon. The weight which 


downfall of the eastern empire de. 
nands r notice, and the reader may be amused with 
the var IS | spects of, 1. The Nestorians. Il. The 


IV. The Armenians, 
The Abyssinians. To the 
Syriac Is ¢ non; but of the latter 


tional . 


Abyssinia 


idiom, 


reject the 
Arabians. 
sacerd ital arts; 


De ity 18 


ma- 





: ' wi ‘ ™ nur, the decrees of Chalee- 


led hem 
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i V t hope for 
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missionaries of Syria; and their language, discipline, 


and doctrine, were closely interwoven with its original 


frame. ‘The catholics were elected d ordained by | 
their own suffragans; but their filial dependence on | 
the patriarchs of Antioch is attested by the canons of | 
the oriental church.* In the Persian school of Edessa,’ | 
the rising gener tions of the ftatthiuvu! imbibed their 
theological idiom; they studied in the Syriac version 


the ten thousand volumes of The 
and they revi red the 
dom of his di sciple Ne storius, whose pers 
guage were equally to the 
the Tigris. The first indelible lesson of 
of Edessa, tal 
the 


dore of Mopsuestia, 
faith and holy 


apostol martyr- | 


n and lan- 


nations | j 


unknown beyond 


} 
by 

1) . T 

oiIshe p 

plians, 


oht them to execrate the 


0. in synod of Ephesus, had impiously sont 
who, } 


founded the two natures of Christ. The flight of the} 
masters al d scholars, who were twice expelled from 
the Athens of Syria, dispersed ( vd of missiona- | 
ries inflamed by the double zeal of religion an re- | 
venge. And the rigid unity of the Monophysites, | 


who, under the reigns of 
invaded the thrones of the east, provoked the 





gonists, in a land of freedom, to avow a moral, rather | 
than a physical, un i the two persons of Christ 

Since the st prea r ot the g ( the Sass l 1} 
kings beheld, w pan eye is I i r f aliens 
and apostates, who had embraced the religion, and | 
who might fav the cause, of 1 hereditary foes of | 
their country. The royal edicts had n prohibited 
their dangerous correspondence with the Syrian cler- 
gy; the her yee the s m was @g ateful to tne 
jealous p 1de of Per Zes 1 he Iist 1 to the ¢€ - 
quence ot at artful preiate, Wi ted Nestorius as 
the friend of Persia, and urged n to se et fide- 
lity of his christian subjects, by gra ca t pre- 
ference to the victims and ene if f the R n ty- 
rant. ‘The Nestorians com | rove ty of 

the clergy and people; they were ¢ 1oed by the 

smile, j me with th s r des sm; yet! 
many of their we ker | l ere ed t the 

thoucht of breaking } se from t c f the 

enristian Wor 1, and the blood of seven tl sand seve 

hundred Monophysites or cath cs, confirmed the uni- 
formity t faith lise} t} ( f P fo 
sia.* ‘heir ecclestastica s are « inguished 
by a liberal principle of r , or at least of policy; 
the austerity of the « ist \ r KE d gradi j 

forgotten; houses of « ty were endowed for the 

. ste tf ut } I hans I foundli os 3 

Persia the law of ¢ cy, so tore y re 

A. D, 500, & mended to the Gre ind Latins, was 
disregarded by the Persian clergy; and t number of 

the elect was multiplied by pu id reiterated | 
nuptials of the priests, the bishops, and even the pa- 
triarch himself, To this ind 1 of nat land reli-| 
gious freedom, myriads of fugitives resorted from all | 


the provinces of the eastern empire; the narrow big - 
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1) The mperor, 
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deserved the favour, were promoted to the service, of 
a discerning monarch. ‘The arms of Nushirvan, and 
his fiercer grandson, were assisted with advice, and 
money, and troops, by the desperate sectaries who still 
lurked in their native cities of the east; their zeal was 
rewarded witi the gift of the eatholie churches; but 
when cities and churches were recovered by 
Heraclius, their open profession of treason and heresy 
compelled them to seek a refuge in the realm of their 
foreign ally. But the seeming tranquillity of the Nes- 
was often 


those 


torlans 
thrown. 


endangered, and sometimes over- 
They were involved in the common evils of 
riental despotism: their enmity to Rome could not 
always atone for their atts and 
a colony of three hundred thousand Jacobites, the cap- 
tives of Apamea and Antioch, were permitted to erect 
tar in the face of the catholic, and in the 
of the court. In his last treaty, Justinian 
introduced some conditions which tended to enlarge 
and fortify the toleration of christianity in Persia. 
ignorant of the rights of conscience, was 
ieretics who denied 
1ority of the holy synods: but he flattered him- 


ey would gradually perceive the t m poral 


| } 
chment to the gospel: 





sunshine 


i capable of pity or esteem for the | 
the autl 


self that tl 





benefits of union with the empire and the church of 
tome; and if he failed in exciting their gratitude, he 
might hope to provoke the jealousy of their sovereign. 
In a later age, the Lutherans have been burnt at Paris 
nd protected in Germany, by the superstition and 
policy of the most christian king. 


The desire of gaining souls for God, 
jects for the church, has excited 
in every age the dilia nee of the chris- 


Their missions 
in Tartary, In- 
dia, China, &c. 
s. From the conquest of Per- A. D. 500-1200. 
rried their spiritual arms to the north, the 

t, and the south; and the simplicity of the gospel 
was fashioned and painted with the colours of the Sy- 
In the sixth century, according to the 
rian traveller,* christianity was suc- 
fully preached to the Bactrians, the Huns, the 


Persians, the Indians, the Persarmenians, the Medes, 


nd the Elamites: the barbaric churches, from the 
culf of Pe the Caspian sea, were almost infi- 

ite; and their recent faith was conspicuous in the 
rand sanctity of their monks and martyrs. The 
ast of Malabar, ar of the oceanj 


rsia to 


pepper cr id the isles 


Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing 
multitude of christians, and the bishops and clergy of 
those sequestered regions derived their ordination from 
he catholie of Babylon. In a subse quent age, the zeal 
f the Nestorians overleaped the limits which had con- 
fined the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks and 





> 


‘The missionaries of Balch and Samarecand 


pursued without fear the footsteps of the roving Tar- 


Persians. 


tar, and insinuated themselves into the camps of the 
valleys of Imaus and the banks of the Selinga. They 
exposed a metaphysical creed to those illiterate shep- 


try of Justinian was punished by the emigration of| herds: to those sanguinary warriors they recommen- 
his most j istrious subjects; they transported into| ded humanity and repose. Yet a khan, whose power 
Pe rsia the arts both of peace ind war: and those who| th y vainly magnified, is said to have received at their 
|hands the rites of baptism, and even of ordination ; 
78 \ (N ga Ec. | : : : . S . 
elenale WN , vie. ¥ jand the fame of Prester or Presbyter John” has long 
These r } Nice { ‘ I | - a a i 
cil of N uct yca i Hist. | 
k ) vor \ t a See th Toy raphia Christ 
fr } { Gr I S f Ma . s I in navig 
is r an. | t.O l r < son 
p. 74.) a ‘ Cod 10, edit. H 
Yet this 4 } s des \ es, & 
disci; : 2 t 617.)1 
I 8 . ‘ f N i Pa ] Nova 
Ja a, (ft Gra 7.) It was i suth 
ie H I ) has ! ur 
i 
r f I f ! and | $ re} i Sci 
wo @r \ i 8 sed by f m n Ww 
Ass in | 12 iv I rmed his vov 
wu Alex a, A. D. 547. (1 
z A { Nes ! is BW l it I N rianism of C 
hands As { 9 s his | ir was detected by La Croze, 
sea s ar < r I { th | 40 und is confirmed by 
V ft Bib Orie xtra t pre- | 605, ) 
ce ~ 1 1. O4 «& ita | progress \ 
403—4 ) ) { ted Pres Jol vaporated in : 
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amused the credulity of Europe. The roy convert | and « } y. v\ { P ort first pened 
was indulged im the use of a portable altar; but he | the LV , the cl {f St. Thom 
despatched an embassy to the patriarch, to inquire | had beer the ¢ Malabar, and 


} 
how, in he season of Lent, he sh uld abstain fi the ¢ : t ( { ( r attested the 


animal food, 1 how he might celeb he eucharist | mix taf ind pose 
in a desert that pr ced neitl corn 1 wine I y inv t { Hindos. 


in. ce ne 

assumed with a smile t ( of 7 \ ( y the ora 
aug rs, the m j > ¥ alfect | t I ( Z. " 
ot pn $ I s, ¢ levote l in pri t to ¢ ym i elen, 
of popular superstition. They cheris nd they . erns 
fou the gods of Palestine and « India; but t tl 
propag f christi ty awake 1 the y of f | 
he state, and after a short vi ! f fay l ( ; 
persecution, t i l t expire in ig anes f f ‘one 3 
oblivion® 1 1 of the eali ‘ N . I : 
rian iv n ( l J i nd 
Cy} : sa I , With t ( { ] - ai. 
bites, W I t iss the Greek 1 | St r 
comm Twenty-five et S OI t | 1 
ps composed the v4 sever of tl | pon 
vere dls] ed, by t une nd « f t 

| , 
way, from the i pers i] t } : 
c ion th \ « years t I N ‘ n he 
falti 1 obe ( tot t I - f } 
lon, a vacur lation, l ha ‘ | \i r 
pplied to t : S ia, ¢ ,t] 

1 bag a not ! N 
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by the £ Mosul, the representatives, al they 
in lineal t, of ( the 
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Syriac missionaries could be obtained from the patri-] bishops, priests, and deacons, is derived from the same 


arch of Babylon. Since the expulsion of the Portu- 

uese, the Nestorian creed is freely professed on the} 
coast of Malabar. ‘The trading companies of f Holland 
and England are the friends of toleration; but if op- 
n be less mortifying than contempt, the chris- 


| 
| 


press! 

tians of St.Thomas have reason to complain of the | 

eold and silent indifference of their brethren of Eu-}| 

rope. aa s 

I. The Jaco- _ II. The history of the Monophys sites | 
BITE is less copious and interesting than that 

of the Nestorians. Under the reigns of Zeno and 


ear of the 
east, and crushed 


Anastasius, their artful leaders surprised the 
prince, _—— the thrones of the 
sotl ¢ the 
nophysite faith was defined with exquisite 
by Severus patriarch of Antioch; he con- 
style of the Henoticon, the adverse 
and Eutyches, maintained 
ility of tl 


on its native school of the Syrians. 


of the Mo 
discretion 
demned, in the 
heresies of Nestorius 


against the latter the re he body of Christ, and 


low that he was a liar who 


constrained the Greeks ti 


The rule} 


spoke trut « But the approximation of ideas could} 
not abate the vehemence of passion; each party was 
the more astonished that their blind antagonist could 
dispute on so trifling a difference ; the tyrant of Syria 
enforced the belief of his creed, and his n ign was pol- 
luted with the b d of three hundred and fifty monks, 





inexhaustible source. ‘The speed of the zealous mis- 
sionary was promoted by the fleetest dromedaries of 
a devout chief of the Arabs; the doetrine and disci- 
pline of the Jacobites were secretly established in the 
dominions of Justinian; and each Jacobite was com- 
pelled to violate the laws and to hate the Roman 
legislator. The suceessors of Severus, while they 
lurked in convents or villages, while they sheltered 
their proscribed heads in the caverns of hermits, or 
the tents of the Saracens, still asserted, as they now 
assert, their indefeasible right to the title, the rank, 
and the prerogatives, of the pattiarch of Antioch: un- 
der the milder yoke of the idfidels, they reside about a 
league from Merdin, in the pleasant monaste ty of Za- 
paren, which they have embellished with cells, aque- 
ducts, and plantations. ‘The secondary, though hon- 
ourable, place is filled by the maphrian, who, in his 

station at Mosul itself, defies the Nestorian catholic 
with whom he contests the stpremacy of the 
Ur a er the patriarch and the maphrian, one hundred 
and fifty archbishops and bishops have been counted 
in the diff rent ages of the Jacobite church; but the 
order of the hierarchy is relaxed or dissolved, and the 
greater part of their dioceses is confined to the n« 
bourhood of the Euphrates and the 


of Aleppo and Amida, which are 


east 
east. 


igh- 
The cities 
often visited by the 


licris. 





oe who were slain, not perhaps without pro-| patriarch, contain some wealthy merchants and indus- 
~ vocation or resistance, under the walls| trious mechanics, but the multitude derive their scanty 
fApamea.' The successor of Anastasius replanted | Sustenance from theit daily labour: and poverty, as 
the orthodox standard in the east: Severus fled into} well as superstition, may impose their excessive fasts : 
Egypt, and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,™ who had | five annual lents, during’ which, both the clergy and 
escaped from the Nest s of Persia, was suffoeated | laity abstain not only from flesh or eggs, but even from 
in his exile by the Melehites of Paphlagonia. Fifty-| the ‘taste of wine, of oil, and of fish. Their present num- 
four bi vere swept from their thrones, eight hun-| bers are esteemed Siem fifty to fourscore thousand souls 
dred ecclesiastics wer to prison," and notwith-| the remnant of a populous church, which has gradually 
stand ‘ nbig s favour of ‘Theodora, the orien-| decreased ater the oppression of twelve centuries, 
tal flock rived of their shepherds, must insensibly | Yet in that long period, some strangers of merit have 
have been either famished or poisoned. In this spi-| been converted to the Monophysite faith, and a Jew 
ritual di , the expiring faction was revived, and | was the father of Abulpharagius® primate of the east, 
united, a perpetuated, by the labours of a monk;!so truly eminent both in his life and death. In his 
und the narne James Baradeus° has been preserved | life, he was an elegant writer of the Syriac and Arabic 
in the appellation of J ites, a familiar sound which | tongues, a poet, physician, and historian. a subtle phi- 
iy startle the ear of an English reader. From the| losopher, and a mn derate divine. In his death, his 
holy confessors in their prison of Constantinople, he| funeral was attended by his rival the Nestorian patri- 
received the powers of bishop of Edessa and apostle} arch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, who fors 
of the east, and the ordination of fourscore thousand | got their disputes, and mingled their tears over the 
gtave of an enemy. The sect which was honoured 
i Concerning the christians of St. Thomas, see Asseman. Bibliot.| hy the virtues of Abulpharagius appears, however, to 
0 1 j ! ( a ( hH ¥ of , . . s ona 
Malabar , la Cr His ag ; des | sink below the level of their Nestorian brethren. The 
icine tn { » Have, 3 2 learned and agreeable| superstition of the Jacobites is more abject, their fasts 
Italia 5 of j we ici _ more rigid,’ their intestine divisions are more nume- 
rr i by rons, and their doctors (as far as I can measure the 
. of The ‘La Cr nS | degrees of nonsense) are more remote fr om the pre- 
Tre t by t . ‘ . 
( Ar )whoexclaims, | Cinets of reason. Something may possib be allowed 
R s|for the rigour of the M nophysite theolocy; much 
‘ | riental s 7 : ‘. 
S : he { 1 in the « e of | More for the superior infl i nce of the monastic order. 
John tt to his| In Syria, in Eoypt, i n AEthiopia, the Jacobite monks 
a 1. Bibliot. Ort P-| have ever been distinguished by the austerity of their 
ES, 4 + v . Svrie Sect e ad| penance and the absurdity of their lewends. Alive or 
Pa I 2. ge of St.) dead they are worshippe d as the favourites of the 
Sabas « sus ’ ut tl ’ f ‘ 
; ' ' sive. (Bar We De ity ; the crozier of bishop and patriarch is reserved 
N Ke.) for their venerable hands; and they assume the gov- 
‘ oO a 1 16.) j . ’ 
Pe Za | ; ernment of men, while they are yet reeking with the 
x P 8 ‘M rH Syr He | habits and prejudices of the cloister. 
4 sterol S and hor edit aie lait tall lie ie si acca eee 
‘ Neé * we 
I ‘ - \ 1 by The account of his person and writings is perhaps the most 
] ( {Dp e : Asseman, | rious article in the Bibliotheca of Assemannus, (t . p. 244—321 
tor 4 ( sia le | under the name of Gregorius Bar-Hebreus.) La Croze (Chris 
for } trial ata l ra ( a 19.)—that his toncue mivht Be | tianisme d’Ethi pie, p. 53 63.) rid les the prejudice f the Span 
t says a . t.y The prudent patriarch did not | iards against the Jewish blood w h secretly def les their chur and 
sta exa ‘ This ¢ lesiastical revolution is fixed | state 
by Pa _ (ti 5 r5l «Cri , tom. ii This exrcessire abstinence is censured by La Croze, ¢ oor.) 
Pp. 506.) ind even by the Syrian Assemannus, (tom. i. p. 226. t I ty 
rt f Ja , or Ja Baradeus, or Zanzatue, | 305.) 
may be gatt I t (Annal 144, 147.) R i.| + The state of the Monophysites is excettentfy iff 1a dis 
(Hist. Pa a | ind Assemannus, (Bibliot. Orient. | sertation at the beginufng of the second vol nous 
tom, j 124 i 62—69. 324-32, p. 414. tom. iii. p. 385 which contains 12 pages. The Syriac Chror ry Bar 
SS.) H I now the Greeks TheJacobites them- | Hebraus, or Abulpharagius, (Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. p 163.) pur 
! ver deduce their name and pedigree from St. James the | sues the double series of the Nestorian catholics and the maphrians 


of the Jacobites 
10 
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Ill. The Ma- III. In the style of the oriental chris-| the error, were reconciled to the Latin churches of 


tians, the Monothelites of every age} Antioch and Rome,’ and 1 same alliance has beep 
are described under the appellation of Maroniies,* a| frequently renewed by the ambition of the popes and 


name which has been insensibly transferred from ajthe distress of the Syrians. But it may re isonably 


hermit to a@ monastery, from a monastery to a nation. || questioned, Whether their unl has ever beer 
ag ; Al - : oe i 
laron, a saint or savage of the fifth eentury, displayed | perfect or sincere ; d the arned Maronites of the 





his religious madness in Syria; the rival eities of | college of Rome have vainly laboured to absolve their 
\pamea and Emesa disputed his relics, a stately church | ancestors from the guilt of heresy and schism. 


was erected on his tomb, and six hundred of his dis-| IV. Since the a f stan , the 1) 





Ciples unit | their solitary cells on the banks of the| Ar w1A *had sig ized thei ch- NIANS, 
UO; tes. In the controversies of the incarnat yn, they | ment to 1 { nand el ire i the enristians, The 
icely tl ded the orthodox line betweea the sects | disorders their « v; 1 their ignorance of the 
of N rius and Eutyches; but the unfortuns ques-| G eek 1 , prevente y f assisting at 
i] of or operation in the two natures of | the synod ot Cha , and they floated eighty-foy, 
(nr . Ww rene! ited by their curious le ire. The ir); ve ; in < { I I e, til ‘ 
pi lyte, the emperor Heraclius, was rejected as a| vacant { : y Oct ed by the missionaries 
Maronite from the walls of Emesa; he found a refuge Ca { Hali us,° who in Egypt, their com. 
in the monastery of his brethren; and their theologi-| m ‘ vanquis y the arguments or 
‘ € re] with the gift of asp . t Monophysit 
we y ty Che name and { en-|] \ i \ e are ti 
e scl wel pr pag lan g the G | | ( cipir I \ ( I tunate j f " 
Sy i . tt r zeal is expressed by M .| Ww } ‘ ; ¢ ‘ f his 


{ st, he W d u nitt be hew ‘ ( i ' 
ti the s \ simul es i ‘ 1 with the 
( } in, \ e the giori } VW ° ( V t 
S Was raveiy taint ( Dy ne ha J ( ( r- 
l us J ne M; . e ol } 
nd | rof the monks, assume e { | , \ ‘ not 
I f patriarch of Antioch; his phe Abral pow f 
id of the Maronites, defended their ci ts i i 
re st 1a inst the tyrants of the ¢ I’) \ 
§ x ( tantine | : 1, Wl ( firs f 
e of soldiers, who might have s i t { \ 3 
v0 ‘ I ~ [ ¢ mainst the ¢ I foes I | | i ' ° 


l . ye y i ( 
with fire; t bravest chieftains were betr i 
u rde ed, z t lve thousand of their f \ Ss we i ( 
transpiante to the distant frontiers of Armeni \ ) ; m yri- 
Thrace. Yet t humble nation of the M es has l i ‘ t ted, to perl 
survived t empire of Constantinople, and they sti { te in t t f Per 
enjoy, ul l'urkish masters, a free relig Une Ar 5 
a mitigate ervitude. Their domestic gover 3 t preferred the 
( 1m cient nobility; the patriarch, t f Mahomet; 
Lil st y f Can in, S i fancies hims I thie \ t (, reeks 
1 ot Anti ; nine bishops compose his synod, t t t | 3 t less 

1 one hundred and fifty priests, wv re 1 the | ns wl eir 


( 5 1 souls. try exte i ‘ 

I v i M { | ibanu hores of Tri ; ( rra 
1 lidescent a In a harrow space € r 
Vv Ly f soil and ce rom the Holy (¢ ! 





berry. and the olive trees of the fruitful va — \ 














y v 

the twelfth century, the Maronites, ng I S ’ 

s Th se of the two words may be proved fr I 
c 8; ( 191.2 ) $ ) 
whict i I 
actua lice rinses Var sof tt ’ : I 
ur y | Me ) i testimony is y I 
J S La s. | y La Cr 

t { . : a I VI ‘ ’ H . 
V $ yf L is A 1 Kol 
(p. 1040, &c.) l 

| ha r » Ww) > ( lr \ | 
4 | a of Via (M i La 
_ eve S @xDpiaine ] La Roque (Vv is 
ules are fix by P. (A. D N I f 

Al N , 4.) and even tl secure story of alr ( It w 
Mar (Asseman. Bit Ore t i. p. 49 52 | 5 i ( 2 
the year » to 707 r f mount I f les | 3 

x in the last century twenty large cedars still re Voy a 
dela Rh e, tom, j. p. 68—76.) at present they are red tof r I fH na 8 may b¢ 
five. (Volney, tom, i. p. 264.) These trees, fa sin S i I | Hi Patriar Alex. p. 
were guarded by excommunication : the wood was sparit “ l ) t ii. Dissertat. de 

remaiicr ssea, & .; anannual mass was chanted ur r ihe shad - 

id they were endowed by the Syrians with a sensitive power of 5 f " entur 1 history of Nice 
erecting their branches to repel the snow, to whi n it Libanus ( bo t ired years before, Photius 
is less faithful than it is painted by Ta is; inter 8 upa i f i i cloried in the conversion of the 


Sdumque nivibus—a daring metaphor. (Hist. v. 6.) i 


Seunieeeeneeeeee 


Cuar. VIII. 


The catholic, or patriarch, of the Armenians, resides in 
the monastery of Ekmiasin, three leagues from Erivan. 
Forty-seven archbishops, each of whom may claim the 
obedience of four or five suffragwans, are consecrated by 


his hand; but the far greater part are only titular pre- 
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| 


| - . 
| and a chosen band was stationed 


thro ne, 


1| minister of the emperor and the synod. 


Jates, who dignify with their presence ind service the 
simplicity of his court. As soon as they have per- 
formed the liturgy, they cultivate the garden; and our 
bishops will hear with surprise, that the austerity of 
their life increases in just proportion to the elevation | 
of their rank. In the fourscore thousand towns or vil- 
lages ol his spiritual emptre, e patriarch receives a 
small and voluntary tax from ¢ | on above thr 
age of fifteen; but the annual amount of six hundred 
thou d « wns Is ll pp the ine nt 
demands of charity ‘ the beginning 
of the last century, \ 3 r tained 
lara 1 lucrative ire ol f e of the east 
in their ret n | 1 usually halts 
in the neig {ivr ’ enriched 
with the fi f the v5 the faith 
of Eatyche pr t ‘ t« rtlons 
of Bart P 
v.1 ( wa ! I Nn é ire 
list the pri eradl- 
eate ! { | creed 
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ness of ambition, that, when Paul was expelled on a 
charge of murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven 
| hundred pounds of gold, his restoration to the same 
station of hatred and ignominy. His successor Apol- 
linaris entered the hostile city in military Apollinaris, 
array, alike qualified for prayer orforbat- A.D. Sit 
tle. His troops, under arms, were distributed through 
the streets; the gates of the cathedral were puarded, 
in the choir, to de- 
person of their chief. He stood erect on his 
and throwing aside the upper garment of a 
warrior, suddenly appeared before the eyes of the mu!- 
titude in the robes of patriarch of Alexandria. Aston- 
ishment held them mute; but no sooner had Apollina- 
ris begun to read the tome of St. Leo, than a volley of 
curses, and invectives, and stones, assaulted the odious 
A charge 
was instantly sounded by the successor of the apos- 
tles; the soldiers waded to their knees in blood ; : and 
two hundred thousand ehristians are said to have 
fallen by the sword: an incredit le account, even if it 
be extended from the slaughte r of a day to the eighteen 
years of the reigneof Apollinaris. Two ing 


fend the 


succeed 


patriarchs, Eulogius® and John,' laboured in the con- 
version 1 heretics, with arms and arguments more 
worthy of their evangelical profession. The theolo- 
rical kr abt of Eulogius was dis- Eulogius, 
played in many a volume, which mag- A.D. 580. 


nified the errors of Eutyches and Se verus, and attemp- 
ncile the ambignous language of St. Cyril 
with the « vm odox creed of pope Leo and the fathers 
f Chaleed The bounteous alms of 
John the elee smosyhary were dictated 
by superstition, or benevolence, or policy 
t] sand hundred poor were maintained at his 
ense; on his n, he found eight thousand 

gold in the treasury of the church; he ¢ol- 
ted ten thousand from the liberality of the faithful ; 
could boast in his testament, that he 


tod ¢ 
ed to rece 


Seven 


access! 


re primate 


eft behind him as more than the third part of the 

llest of the silver coins. The éhurches of Alex- 

were delivered to the catholics, the religion of 

e Mo ophysites was pr scribed in Egypt, and a 

w was revived which excluded the natives from the 
honours and emoluments of the state. 

A more important conquest still re- Ty ration 
sined, of the patriarch, the oracle and lecay, 
leader of the Egyptian church. Theodosius had re- 
sisted the threats and promises « ~ Justinian with the 

rit of an apostle or an enthusias “Such,” replied 
the patriarch, ** were the offers of the tempt 


er when he 


showed the kingdoms of the earth. But my soul 


far dearer to me than life or dominion. The churches 
ire in the inds of a prince who can kill the body; 
but my conscience is my own; and in exile, poverty, 
or ¢] . 1 will stedfastly adhe re to the faith of my 
holy prec Jecessors, Athanasius, Cc vril, and Dioseorvs. 


Anathema to the tome of Leo and the synod of Chai- 





eedon! Anathema to all who embrace their creed4 
Anathema to them now and for evermore! Naked 
came L out of my mother’s womb, naked shall I des- 


cend into the grave. Let those who love God, follow 
me and seek their salvation.”’ After comforting his 
brethren, he embarked for Constantinople, and sus- 
tained, in six successive interviews, the almost irre- 
sistible weight of the royal presence. His opinions 





h Eul who had been a monk of Antioch, was more conspicu- 

s for st ity than eloquence. He proves that the enemies of the 

faith, the Go nianites and the Theodosians, ought not to be reconciled ; 

that the same proposition may be orthodox in the mouth of St. Cyril, 

tical in that of Severus; that the opposite assertions of St. Leo 

f aes true, &c. His writings are no longer extant, except in 

he E of Photius, who had perused them with care and satisfac- 
on, Cod. ceviii. coxxv. ccoxxvi, cexxvil, CCXxXxX, CClxxx. 

i Sea the Life of John the eleemosynary by his nts MPO rary 


Leontius, bishop of Neapolis in Cyprus, wi wsedgreek text, 
or hidden, is reflected in the Latin version of Baronius. (A D. 610. 
No. 9. A. D. 620. No. 8.) Pagi (Critica, tom, ii. p. 763.) and Fae 


bricius (1, v, ¢, 11. tom. vii, p. 454.) have made some critical observa. 


ither lost 
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were favourably entertained in the palace and the city ; | 
the influence of Theodora assured him a safe conduct 
and honourable dismission; and he ended his days, 
though not on the throne, yet in the bosom, of his na- 
tive country. On the news of his death, Apollinaris 
indecently feasted the nobles and the clergy ; but his 
joy was checked by the intelligence of a new election ; 
and while he enjoyed the wealth of Alexandria, his 
riy als reione d in the monasteries of The bais, and were 
maintained by the voluntary oblations of the people. 


A perpetual succession of patriarchs arose from the 


shes of Theodosins; and the M nophysite churches 
of Syria and Egypt were united by the name 
bites and the communion of the faith. But the sa: 
faith, which has been confined to a narrow sect of the 
Syrians, was diffused over the mass of the Egyptian 
who, almost unanimously, rejected 


or C 
A th 
years were now elapsed since Egypt had ee 


of Jaco- 


ue 


plic 


the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon. 


nation 3 
usand 
ised to be 
a kingdom, since the conquerors of Asia and Europ: 
had tramy e ready necks of a people, whos¢ 
ancient wisdom and power ascend beyond 1 

of history. The conflict of zeal and 
kindled some sparks of their national spirit. They ab- 
jured, with a foreign here Sy, the m 
of the Greeks: every Melchite, in their eyes, was a 
stranger, every Jacobite a citizen; the alliance of mar- 
the 
deadly sin; the natives renounced all allegiance to the 
emperor 3 1 at a distance from Alexan- 


and 


dria, were ob¢ ye d « nly under the pressure ¢ f military 


- ah a 
ed on Uti 
he record 


yersecution re- 


} 
inners and lar guage 


lage, offices of humanity, were condemned as a 


his orders, 


force. A generous effort might have redeemed the 
religion and liberty of Egypt, and her six hundred 
monasteries might have poured forth their myriads of 


. 


| 
for whom death should h: 
life had no comfort or delight. But 
has proved the distinction of active and 
rage; the fanatic who without a 
torture of the rack or the stake, would tremble and fly 
before the face of an armed enemy. ‘The pusillani- 
mous temper of the Egyptians could only hope for a 
change of masters; the arms of Chosri 
the land, yet under his reign the 
Short and The victory of Herac- 
lius renewed and aggravated the pe rsecution, and the 
patriarch again escaped from Alexandria to the desert. 
In his flight, Be 





holy warri 
since 





rs, 
experience 
passive c 


endures proan tne 


} 
es di pe pulated 


| , 
Jace bites enjoyed a 
{ 


precarious respite, 
I 


y 


njamin was encourage a 





Renj 
Jacot by a voice, which bade him expect, at 
ne ; the end of ten years, the aid of a foreign 


nation, marked like the Evy ptians them- 
selves with the ancient right of circumcision. The 
character of the deliverers, and the nature of the 
deliverance, will be hereafter explained; and I shall 
interval of centuries to observe 
the present misery of the Jacobites of Egypt. Th 
populous city of Cairo aflords a residence, or rather 
a shelter for their indigent patriarch, and a rem- 
nant of ten bishops; forty monasteries have survived 
] ; e Arabs; and the ot 


S¢ 


step over the eleven 





the inroads of th progress servi- 
tude and aj ced the Coptic nation to 
the despicable number of twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand families;* a race of 


only consolation is derived 


i 
i ostasy has re 
illiterate beggars, 
' trom the 

edness of the Greek patriarch and his diminutive 


congregation.’ 


superior wretch- 


s number is taken from the cur s Re 


k TI 





rches s \ 
tiens et les Chinois; (tom. it. p. 192, 193.) and appears n 
than the 600,000 an r 15,000 modern, Copts of Geme P 
Cyril Lucar, the protestant patriarch of Constantinople, laments that 
th heretics were ten times more numerous than his orthodox 
Greeks, ingen sly applying the Kus 8 - om 
of Homer, (Iliad ii. 125.) the most perfect expression of 





Jt 


gions du Levant, In the 


tempt. (Fabric. Lux Evangelii, 740.) 

1 The history of Copts, their religion, manners, &c. may be 
found in the Abbé Renaudot’s motley work, neither a translation nor 
an or al; the Chronicon Orientale of Peter, a Jacobi in tl 
iwo versions of Abraham Ecchellensis, Paris, 1651; and Sit 
Asseman, Venet. 1729. These annals des 1 no lov i 
thirteenth century. The more recent ac ints must be searched for 
jn the travellers into Eb t, and the Nouveaux Memuires des Mie 


lust century, Joseph Abudacnus, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Cuap. VIII, 


VI, The ¢ optic patriarch, arebel to yy. ew fbi 
the ( @sSars, Or a 8 ve to the k alils, SINIANS and 
still gloried in the filial obedience of the NUBIANs, 


kings of Nubia 
by magnifying 
serted that they could bring into the field 


and Atthi« pa. He re paid their homage 
thelr greatness; and it was be Idly as. 


a hundred 


thousand horse, with an equal number of camels; 
that their hand could pour out or restrain the waters of 
the Nile ;*" and the peace and plenty of Egypt wag 


obtained, even in this world, by the intercesston of the 


patriare| In exile at Constantinople, Theodosius re. 
commended to |} the 
black nat incer to 


the confines of 


the tre 
Her de sign W 


3 pat ness nversion of 
Nubia from pie of C 
Abyssin 3 Suspected 
by the more orthodox emperor. The 
a Melchit id a Jacobite, 


ns of 


and emulate 


rival missionaries, embar- 





ked at the same time ; but the emp , !rom a motive 
of | or fear, was more effectually obeyed; and the 
cat ( st f yt presi tof The. 
bai wi e the K (7 f Ni 1 and ( t were has. 
tly tized in the faith of Dios 

env of Ji » Vv received d 

honour; but ed the heresy and treason 
ot bine Ney} l me cor tw 3 inst ted to 
reply that he wv neve 1 his brethren, the 
true belleve the p f j ters of the synod 





| i h of Ale | é century, 
( nity pr I > f i ’ e ruins, 
are still visib of Sent r and 
LD rol Bi e N I ft executed elr 
threats of returning t e \ s;t ( t 
r t } 1 \ 
) ferred hy ! the 1Se- 
me! the cr \ ysical Tr 1 may ap- 
ear t ed I ( I f ce: yet 
1 bias 1 parr t t eu ls 
of the ¢ leede MM ‘ 
Christianity was more ad ( ( h of Abys 
l e Abyssinian € n t rth 
r ‘ 
ne ¢ r spon S e i x 
terru] ted Dove 7 a red y 3, th 
i her-chureh ol A ‘ us her et ny ina 
state of perpetual pupl S ( shops once com- 
Pp sed the bth pic sy : fad ti rl he imoune 
ted to ten, they might have elected an dependent 
primate; and f i their } 3M itious of pr 
) 
moting his brother to t ect Sti it ‘ But 
the event was f ef ( e was de! ad: the 
’ : : 
episcopal ofhee has beer ly confined to the 
muna,* head al uthor i i ADY ian priest 
‘ j 
‘ S r } I | 
t j w 
1 ( Hist 
| Hist 
| | ' : ; 
I { { he 
! i m 
la ] {} f the 
Nii I ill of ' I sat 
Na 4 D'Anville’s 
VI 
si 
{ | 
I A ' 
ple fthe A 
Af 1 f 


i ] ] | I 
p A un. Ribliot. O 

I ! y of | . he th 

fal Kd f N 
f | i 

: {} ‘ 8 | 

178, 2A ! ' 1.4 t 
see t I i al 


Onar. VIII. 
hood ; the patriare h su ip pl ies each vacancy with an 
Egyptian monk ; and the character of a stranger ap pears 
more vene rable in the eyes of the ople, less dan- 
gerous in those of the m narch. In the sixth century, 
whe n the schism « f Egypt was confirmed, the rival 
chiefs, with their patrons, Justinian and Theodora, 
strove to outstrip > conquest ol a remote 
and inde pende nt province, in lustry of the em- 
press Was again victorious, a d the pious Theodora 
has established in that sequestered church the faith 
and discipling of the Jacobites. Encompassed on all 
sides by the enemies « f their religion, the A‘thiopians 
slept near a thou ind years, f etful of the world, by 
whom they were forgotten. ‘They were awakened by 


the Portuguese, who, turning the south- 
The Portugues j 


each other 





i 
i 
u 


- 1 ern promontory of Africa, appeared in 

n 
India and the Red sea, as if they had 
descended through the air from a distant 





planet. In the first moments of their interview, the 
subjects of Rome and Alexandria 
lifference, of their faith; and 


tant benefits from 


serve the resem- 


blance, rather than 
each nation expected the most impor 





e with their christian brethren. In their 
y Siti lon, the Ethior ns had almost relapsed 
into the Savag life. Their ve ls, which had t ade d 
to Ceylon, scarcely pre d to navigate the rivers 


> 
< 


of Africa; tl 


vere dest ted, the na- 
tion was sc th 


ttered in villages, id 


ne emperor, a p* m- 


pous name, W content, both in peace and war, with 
the immovable 1 ence f acamp. Conscious of 
their own indigence, the Abyssinians had formed the 





rational project of importing the arts and ingenuity of 
Europe ;' and their ambassadors at Rom Lisbon 
were inst ted t cit a colony of smiths, carpen- 
ters, tilers, sons, printers, sure 3, and physicians, 
for the use of their « try. But the ] > danger 
BoC calle I l t i 1 etfect | i { rms 
a | t | i \ ke re i n the 
I | 
barb wi 1 the 1 ec y id the 
Turks and Arabs w 1 from sea wst in 
' 
more f l \ ed by four 
red fifty P ’ ved in the 
feild the t Se | ror i ( t! tificial 
po ers f n } t ( nt n i ‘ t 
terror. the dy ‘ ree lie | i 
repre ema es } 5 ne ¢ ire, 
f rged in told pr 1, Was supposed to con 
tain more t I f America; and the 
wildest | iT I rl 12 we bull on the 
wi f t f Afni 
; ‘ ’ 
- But the vows which pain had extorted, 
AT 
“ . Ab 3 st adhered with unshaken 
constancy t Nl nysite tf h; their] ruid belief 
was | | py the ex ise ol al ut : tl y brands j 
the | ns W { ( f Arians and Nestorians, 
1 imputed tl vtic f four gods, to those who 
separated the two! sof Christ. Fremona, a place 
I 
f worship, I of exile, was assigned to the 
’ ) 
Jesuit missionari I") | in the liberal and 
mechanic ts. their theologiea earning, and the de- 
ev of ‘ Ss. 1 ired a barren esteem; but 
{1 1! 1 A.D. 11 c<now to 
sI k A oO P ) 
eb ' I ra Lo 
1 \ } year 
15x , & 152 
156 rs. The 
m I 
I | I st 1 sar o at 
\ A ( is 
win 
Jot I | was 
s I I l 1, &c.) 
and f i I i 
j I p ay cted 
I nh i let x of 
patriarct & and al, (1 ( t. No 101, p. 473.) 


(Herodot. 1. ii . 104. Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 72, 73.) 
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they were not endowed with the gifts of miracles,* and 
they vainly solicited a reinforcement of European 
troops. The patience and dexterity of forty years at 
length obtained a more favourable ‘audienc e, and two 
emperors of Abyssinia were persuaded that Rome could 
ensure the temporal and everlasting happiness of her 
votaries. The first of these royal converts lost his 
crown and his life; and the rebel army was sanctified 
by the abuna, who hurled an anathema at the apostate, 
and absolve d his subjects from their oath of fidelity. 
The fate of Zadenghel was revenged by the courage 
and fortune of Susneus, who ascended the throne un- 
der the name of Segued, and more vigorously prose- 
cuted the pious enterprise of his kinsman. After the 
amusement of some unequal combats between the 
Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the emperor declared 
himself a age ee to the synod of Chalcedon, pre- 
suming that his clergy and people would embrace 
without delay the religion of their prince. The liberty 
of choice was succeeded by a law, which imposed, 
under pain of death, the belief of the two natures of 
Christ: the Abyssinians were enjoined to work and 
to play on the sabbath; and Segued, in the face of 
Europe and Africa, renounced his connexion with the 
Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, Alphonso @5) version of 
Mendez, the catholic patriarch of Aithio- the emperor, 
pia, accepted in the name of Urban VIII. A. D. 1626 
and abjuration « of his penitent. 
fess,’’ said the emperor on his knee, “I 
the pope is the vicar of Christ, the successor of St. 
Peter, and the sovereign of the world. To him I swear 
true obedience, and at his feet I offer my person and 
kingdom.” A similar oath was repeated by his son, 
his brother, the clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies 
of the court: the Latin patriarch was invested with 
nours and wealth ; and his missionaries erected their 
churches or citadels in the most convenient stations 
of the empire. Th Jesuits themselves deplore the 
fatal indiseretion of their chic f, who re the mild- 
spel and the policy y of his order, to intro- 
sty violence the lit urgy of Rome and the 
inquisition of Portugal. He condemned the ancigat 
practice of circumeision, which health rather than #9 
perstition had first invented in the climate of ASthios 
i 


** T con- 
confess that 


the homage 


b, 


ness of the & 


duce with h: 


ia.’ A new baptism, a new ordins , was inflicted 
n the natives; and they tremb led 1 wi th horror when 
holy of the dead were torn from their graves, 
most illustrious of the living were excom- 
munies a by a foreign priest. In the defence of their 
religion and libert y, the Abyssinians rose in arms, with 
desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions were 
extinguished in the | ‘lood of the insurgents: two abu- 
1as were slain in battle, whole legions were slaughter- 
ed in the field, or suffocated in their caverns; and nei- 
ther merit, nor rank, nor sex, could save from an 
ignominious death But the 
victorious monarch was finally subdued by the con- 
stancy of the nation, of his mother, of his son, and of 
his most faithful friends. Segoued listened to the voice 
of pity, of reason, perhaps of fear; and his edict of 
liberty of conscience instantly revealed the tyranny 
and weakness of the Jesuits. Qn the death of his 
father, Basilides expelled the Latin patriarch, and re- 


stored to the wishes of the nation the faith and disci- 


when 


the enemies of Rome. 





x R ana r s sab ip 
sis s suff tur, is tt nt ft ! t 
f eror Susneus to his pa Me I ! { N 
126 529.) and such assurances should precious kept, as an 

i f ainst any marvellous ids 

Iam aware how tender is th uestion of circumcision. Yet I 
will affirm, 1. That th Ethiopians ha 1 physical reason for the 
circumcision of males, and even of f ules. (Recher s Philoso- 
phiques, sur les Americains, tom. ii.) 2. That it was practised in 
t ia r before the introduc n of Judaism or christianity, 


“Tnfantes 
ivs Gregor 





Abyssin 1 | st, (apud Fabric. Lux Christiana, p. 720.) Yet, 
it heat of dispute, the Port ese were sometimes nded with 
ame of uncir 1, (La Croze, p. 80. Ludolph, Hist, and 

( }. iii, c. 12 
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pline of Egypt. The Monophysite churches resounded 
with a song of triumph, “that the sheep of Aithiopia 
Final expulsion Were now delivered from the hyenas of 
of the Jesuits, the west;’’ and the gates of that solitary 
A. D. 1632, &c. all a li agait he arts 

reaim were for ever Shut against the arts, 
the science, and the fanaticism of Europe.* 





CHAPTER IX. 
Plan of the four last volumes.—Succession and 
ters of the Greek emperors of ¢ onstantinople, Jrom the 


time of Heraclius to the Latin conquest. 


/ 


charac- 


I HAVE 
Constantine, from Constantine to Herac- 
lius, the regular series of the Roma 

and fait ifully expo ed the prosperous and 
if their reions. Five centuries 
decline and fall of the empire have alread ] 
but a period of more than eight hundred years still 


Defects of the now deduced from Trajan t 


ntine his- 





emperors ; 


1dverse fortunes « 


separates me from the term of my 
of Constantin by the Turks. 


In the same c¢ 


i 


urse, a prolix and 





spun through many a V 


ume, ni 


reader find an adequate reward of instruction or amuse- 
ment. At every step, as we sink deeper in the decline 
and fall of teri empire, the annals ot ¢ ich suc- 
cet r ré 1 woul ore I fu { 


4 d lm pose i m™m 
melancholy task. ‘These annals must continue to re- 


and mil 


ry; the natural connexion of causes and events wou 


1 
kness 


uniform tale of we 


be broken by fre t arid hasty sitions, and a mi- 
nute accumt i { circums ~ ust destroy the 
light effect of those general pi es Which com- 
post the $ } LI 1 remote h I m 
the time of Heraclius, the Byz tre is « - 
tracted and darkened; the line of empire, which | 
been defined by t laws of Justinia id the 

Belisari edes on all sides from our view: t 


Roman name, the pr per subject of r inquiries, 1s 


reduced to a nart Ww Cor ier of Europe, to the lonely 
suburbs of Constantinople; and the fate of the Greek 
empire has been npared to that of the Rhine, which 
loses itself i sands, bDetore Its waters can mingle 
with the oce rt cale of dominion is diminishe 

to our view by the stance of time and place: nor ts 
tne ioss ot exXter u Ss endour compensated y 

nobler gifts of virtue and genias. t 


— 
In the last mon its 
‘onstantinople was d 


ur ' 
lent and populous that Athens at her most flourishi 
wera, whe! scanty sum of six thousand talents, 
twelve h nd { nds sterling, was pos- 
sessed | ‘ - thousand male citizens of a 
lult ag But ‘ these cit free man, 
who ed t Ssé re liberty ol : ghts, word 
la wh person a f were g 
by equal law; and who exercised his independent vot 
in the gove t of the republic. Their numbers 
cem ber tiplied by the st g and various di 
criminations of char; r: under the shield of free- 
dd , on the wings of emulation and vanity, ea 
Ather n f to the level of the national dignity 
from tl n hg em eC, rT cl i pl ts 
soared be lt each of vulgar eye; 1 the 


DECLINE 


btless more opu- 


AND FALL Cuap. TX, 
chances of 


superior merit in a great and Populous 
kingdom, as 


they are experience, would 
the computation of imaginary millions. The 
Athens, Sparta, 

lerate province of Frane« 


I 
hies of Salamis and Plata 1, they ex. 
pand in our fancy 


to the gigantic size of Asia, which 


had been trampled under the 


pr ved by 
excuse . 
terri 
exceed a mé¢ 
but after the troy 


ries of and their allies, do not 


England: 





feet of the Victorious 


Greeks Byz tine 
J ° y I einpire 


; ’ 
who assume and dis nour the names both of Greeks 


and Romans, prese nt a dead \ mity of abject vices 
’ 
which are neither ftened by weakness of human. 
ity, nor animated by tl f men e crimes 
lhe free men of antiquity might repeat with generous 
enthusiasm the sentence of Homer, “ that on the first 
dav of his servit de, tie captive l dep ived of one 
half of his manly virtue. But the poet had only 
Set the effects of ‘ esti very, nor could 
he f it th the ‘ 1 ety hood must be 
hi d by é r ae t ich kles 
' the a { ey the t ights, of the 
prostrate vot V B 1 r \ Line Greeks 
i t . 
wer ppresse ( Her s, the 
tyrant; a law of eter ev ded by the 
vi of h cts | e, Int camp, 
t | iru S dill 
ce y a ve to be 
‘ { N e the ‘ 3 the sub. 
‘ i \ palne- 
) ( ‘ r first 





l parate 
“ rk } ‘ ( f of cone 
te Vv ¢ I l | | by the 
i ty ry; 
v t ( i \ c m i 
{ t l f Lis ° 
‘ 4 Ge 
LS. s i l ! t- 
e} I | I me 
{ \ ws ré \ ‘ , 
| Vi i | - 
ts s } t t C« 
‘ | { i t ile \ en 
eV ¢ brat | vt 1S 
‘ } . y pa | 
pe t ce Sv ited 
‘ ! | f ‘ that 
, } { 
Ir I 
I \ d As 1 
. . 
( it { t Ly 
Is 4 es the most 
e change 
‘ : W I e ol ‘ st pro- 
y \ s I y } i ( nies 
j yr K ns I f I e and 
“ ( t I Lie rious 
in ; ( est 1n 
t ‘ l if W m ex € 
the ca ( I ! ill I the 
‘ tern empi N ‘ ‘ , the 
r 168 na Vv i I these mate incompat pie 
vith tl ! ind « As, nis 
dall | yers, } ilman of Fez or Delhi still 
tur his tac ‘ the n} f Meee e histo- 
ri eye l ‘ lon ( f Constan- 
tin e. The excur » line may embrace the wilds of 
Arabia and Tartary, but the circle will be ult tely re- 
d the deer limit of the Roman monarchy. 
Ont il e | i] westablish | the four 
the plan of the four last volumes of the ist volumes 


ee 


Cuap. IX. 


present work. The first chapter will contain, in a re+ 
gular series, the emperors who reigned at Constanti¢ 
nople during a period of six hundred years, from the 
Herac! Latin conquest: a rapid ab- 
which may be supported by general appeal to 
and text of the original historians. In this 
| myself to the revolutions 


ecession of 


d jays of ius to the 


etract, 
the order 
introduction, I 
of the throne, the 8 the pe rsonal 
eharacters of the Greek princes, the mode of their life 
and death, the maxims and influence of their domestic 
government, and the tendency of their reign to accele- 
rate or suspend the downfall of the eastern empire. 
Such review will to illustrate 
the various argument of the subsequent chapters ; and 
each circumstance of the eventful story of the barba- 
rians will adapt itself in a proper place to the Byzan- 

‘The internal state of the empire, and the 
Paulicians, which shook the 


} > 
ill confine 


eamilles, 


a chronological serve 


tine annals. 
dangerous heresy of the 


east and enlightened the west, will be the subject of 
two separate chapters; but these inquiries must be 
postponed till our further progress shall have opened 


rid in the ninth d tenth centuries 
of the chris After this foundation of Byzan- 
tne history, the to lowing nations will pass be fore our 


the view of the Ww 
tian @Tra. 





eyes, and each will occupy the space to which It may 
be entitle d by greatness or merit, or the devree of con- 
nexion with the Roman world and the present age. 
]. The Franks; a general appellation which includes 
all the barbarians of France, Italy, and Germany, who 
were united by the sword and sceptre of Chark macne. 
The persecuti f images and their votaries, separated 
Rome and Italy from the Byzantine throne, and pre- 
pared the restoration ol the Roman empire in the west. 
Il. The Arars or Saracens. Three imple chapters 
will be de oted to this ¢ ious and Interesting object. 
In the first, after a picture of the country and its inha- 
hitants, | shall investigate the character of Mahomet; 
t } ete r| nd suc ss of the prophet. In 
the second | st | lead the Arabs to the « quest ol 
Syria, E rypt, and Africa, the provinces of the Roman 
empire ; nor can IL check their victorious career till 
they have overthrown the monar hies of Pe rsia and 
Spain. In the third I shall 1 juire how Constantino- 
ple and Europe were saved by the luxury and arts, 
the division and decay, of the empire ot the caliphs. 
A single chapter will inelude, II]. The Burnearians, 
IV. Hungarians, and V. Russians, who assaulted by 
sea OF by land the provinces and the capital; but the 

st of these, so important in their present greatness, 
will excite some curiosity in their origin and ir faney. 
VI. The Normans; or rather the private adventures 
of that warlike pe , who founded a powerful king- 
dom in Ay 1 and Sicily, shook the throne of Con- 
stantinople, displayed the trophies of chivalry, and 
almost realized the wonders of romance. VII. The 
Latins; the subjects of the pope, the nations of the 
west, wi enlisted under the banner of the cross for 
the recovery or relief of the holy sepulchre. The 
Greek emperors were terrified and preserved by the 
myriads of pilcrims who marched to Jerusalem with 
Godfrey of Bouillon and the peers of Christendom. 
The second and third crusades trod in the footsteps of 
the first; Asia and Europe were mingled in a sacred 
war of two hundred years; and the christian powers 
were bravely resisted, and finally expelled, by Saladin 
and the Mamalukes of Egypt. In these memorable 
crusades, a fleet and army French and Venetians 
were diverted from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus: 


the Greek 


ind a dy 


they assaulted capital, they subverted the 
1asty of Latin princes were seated 
score years on the throne of Constantine. 
Greeks themselves, during this period of 
and exile, must be considered as a foreign 
the enemies, and again the sovereigns, of Con- 
stantinople. Misfortune had rekindled a spark of na- 
tional virtue; and the imperial series may be continued 
with some dignity from the restoration to the Turkish 


monarchy : 
hear three 
VIII. The 
captivity 
nation; 
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conquest: IX. The Mocvts and Tarrars. By the 
arms of Zingis and his descendants, the globe was 
shaken from China to Poland and Greece: the sultans 
were overthrown: the caliphs fell, and the Cesars 
trembled on their throne. The victories of Timour 
suspended above ra years the final ruin of the By- 
zantine empire. . Thave alre ady noticed the first 
appearance of the _ URKS; and the names of the fathers, 
of Seljuk and Othman, discriminate the two successive 
dynasties of the nation, which emerged in the eleventh 
century from the Scythian wilderness. The former 
established a potent and splendid kingdom from the 
banks of the Oxus to Antioch and Nice; and the first 
crusade was provoke ‘d by the violation of Jerusalem 
and the danger of Constantinople. From an humble 
origin, the arose, the scourge and terror of 
Christendom. Constantinople was besieged and taken 
by Mahomet IT., and his triumph annihilates the rem- 
nant, the image, the title, of the Roman empire in the 
The schism of the Greeks will be connected 
with their Jast calamities, and the restoration of learn- 
ing in the western world. I shall return from the cap- 
tivity of the new, to the ruins of ancient, Rome: and 
the venerable name, the interesting theme, will shed a 
ray of glory on the conclusion of my labours. 


Ottomans 


east 





Tue emperor Heraclius had punished gecong marriace 
a tyrant and ascended his throne; and and death of 
the memory of his reign is perpetuated Heraclius. 
by the transient conquest and irreparable loss of the 
eastern provinees. Aftet the death of Eudocia, his 
first wife, he disobeyed the patriare h, and violated the 
laws, by his second marriage with his niece Martina; 
and the superstition of the Greeks beheld the judgment 
f heaven in the diseases of the father, and the defor- 
mity of his offspring. But the opinion of an illegiti- 
birth is sufficient to distract the choice, and 
the obedience, of the people; the ambition of 
Martina was quickened by maternal love, and perhaps 
by the envy of a stepmother; and the aged husband 
was too feeble to withstand the arts of conjugal allure- 
ments. (4 his eldest son, enjoyed in a ma- 
ture age the title of Augustus; but the weakness of 
his constitution required a colleague and a guardian, 
and he yielded with secret reluctance to the partition 
of the empire. The senate was sum- _§ 4. p. 638. 
the — to many or attest July 4 
tion of Heracl the son of Martina; 
the imposition of an diadem was consecrated by the 


mate 
loosen 


‘onstantine, 


moned to 
the 


assocla ieonas, 


prayer and blessing of the patriarch; the senators and 
patricians adored the majesty of the great emperor and 


the partners of his reign; and as soon as the doors 
were thrown open, they were hailed by A. p. 639. 

the tumultuary but import ant voice of the January. 

After an interval of five months, the pom- 
pous ceremonies wits h formed the essence of the By- 
zantine state were celebrated in the cathedral and the 
hippodrome: the concord of the royal brothers, was 


soldiers. 


| affectedly displayed by the younger leaning on the arn 


of the elder; and the name of Martina was mi inaled 
it the reluctant or venal acclamations of the people. 
Heraclius survived this association about A.D. 64!. 
two years: his last testimony declared Feb. I. 
his two sons the equal heirs of the eastern empire, and 
commanded them to honour his widow Martina as 
their mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the constantine III. 
throne with the name and attributes of A. D. 641. 
royalty, she was checked by a firm February. 
though respectful opposition: and the dying embers 
of freedom were kindled by the breath of superstitious 
prejudice. *‘ We reverence,” exclaimed the voice of 
a citizen, ‘we reverence the mother of our princes; 
but to those princes alone our obedience is due; and 


| Constantine, the elder emperor, is of age to sustain, 
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in his own hands, the weight of the sceptre. Your 
sex is excluded by nature from the toils of government. 
How could you combat, how could you answer, th 
barbarians, who, with hostile or friendly intentions, 
may approach the royal city? May heaven avert from 
the Roman re public this nati ynal disgrace, which 
would provoke the patience of the slaves of Persia !”’ 
Martina descended from the throne with indignation, 
and sought a refuge in the female apartment of the pa- 
lace. The reign of Constantine the third lasted only 

} P ind three days: he expired in the thirti- 
age, and although his life had been a 
n the means, and his cruel sts p-mother the author, 
of his untimely fate. Martina reaped in- 
deed the harvest of his death, and assu- 
med the government in the 


name of th 


surviving emperor; but the incestuous widow of He- 
raclius was universally abhorred; the jealousy of the 
people was awakened, and the two orphans whom 
Constantine had left, became the objects of the public 


care. 
was 


It was in vain that the son of Martina, who 
re than fifteen years of age 
1e guardian of his nephews, one of 
sented at the baptismal font: it was 

on the wood of the true cross, to 


», Was taught to 


no m 
declare himself t! 
whom he had pre 
In vain that he 








defend them against all their enemies. On his death- 
bed, tl | ( per had despatche a trusty servant 
to arm the troops and provinces of the east, in thi 
defence of his helpless children: the eloquence and 
liberality of Valentin had been successful, and froin 
his camp of Chalced boldly demanded th pun- 
ishment of the assassins, and the restoration of the 
lawful heir. The licence of the soldiers, who devour- 


ed th i drank the wine of their Asiatic vine- 
yards, pro\ 

the domestic auth 
of St. Sophia re-echor d, not with 
but with the clamours and imprecatic 
multitude. At their imperious command, Heracleor 
appeared in the pulpit with the eldest of the royal 
orphans; Con alone was saluted as emperor of 
the Romans, and 


grapes a 
oked thy 


rs of their calamities, and the dome 
prayers and 


ns of an enraged 


stans 
tan 


a crown of gold, which had been 
taken from the tomb of Heraclius, was pl iced n his 


head, with the s of the patriarch. 
But in the tumult of joy and indignation, the 
was pillaged, the sanctuary was polluted by a promis- 
cuous crowd of Ji 1 the M 
thelite Pyrrhus, a creature of the empress, 
ing a protest 
flight from th 


ind 


deri 


lemn benediction 
church 
ws and barbarians; ar no- 
ifter drop- 
ution on the altar, escaped by a prudent 

zeal of the catholics. A more serious 
bloody task reserved for the 


ed a rv strength from the consent of the 


was senate, who 


soldiers and people. ‘The spirit of Roman freedom re- 

vived the ancient and awful examples of the judgment 

of tyrants, and the imperial culprits were deposed 1 

Punis nt of condemned as the authors of the death 
‘ 4 i 


of Constantine. But the severity of th 


A.p.641,. conscript fathers was stained by the in- 
September discriminate 


f punishment of the innocent 
and the guilty: Martina and Heracleonas were sen- 
to the 


amputation, the former of her t 


ngue, 


; and after this cruel exec 


his nose 





they cons ned the remainder of their days in exile 
and obl I he Grres ks who were capable of re- 
fi Lor t d some consolation for their servit 
, the abuse of power when it was lodged 
for a moment in the hands of an aristocracy. 
g We shall imagine ourselves trat 
i i > ' 
i lred 
1 


A.D. 1. ted live hundre vears backwards to the 
CRESS ize of the Antonines, if we list 
oration which Constans II. pronounced in the twelfth 
the Byzantine senate. After 
returning his thanks for the just punishment of th 
assassins, who had intercepted the fairest hopes of his 

> 

} 


father’s re gt, °° By tl 
‘ 


year of his age be fore 


y the divine providence,”’ said the 


young emperor, ‘“‘and by your righteous decree, Mar- 
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tina and her in p eny have been cast head. 
] rf n the th re \ m tvand w isdom howe 
p vented the R ) ! n de erating into law. 
i 5 ty y it I beseech you to 
5 | fort s the ¢ { i juG 3 of thee mM. 
mon ety The s tors were gratified by the re. 
spectiul addres id it il donative { their sove. 
reign ; but these s« e Greeks were unworthy and 
regardle f freedom ; 1 his mind, the lesson of 
in hour was quickly « 1 | the prejudices of the 
ag ind the bi pou } He retaing l only a 
jealous fear lest the senate or | le should one day 
invade the right of pri reniture, and seat his brother 
Theodosius on an equal t . By the imposition of 
holy orders, the son of Heraclius was disqualj- 


fied tor the 1 Irple 5 but this ceremony, which seemed 


to prof tl] sacraments of the « ch, was insuffi. 
cient to pe e tie pi f the tyrant, and the 
death of 1 dea ‘I 3 could alone expiate 
the crime of his | birth. Hi was avenged 
»y ( pre t | | ple, and the iSsassin, 
e fulness of | vas d from his capital 

to Vv ry pe L ¢ ( stans embar. 
ked { r Greece ; lasit h i tt ret t the abhor. 
e wht ne de he iss n the imperial 
galley, to | ‘ t s of his native 


m who 
; and 





| j » he ‘ he he 
ed Via Ltit «UY Gay Loy I it 





rank of a pa 
ody libati 
ied to his capital, and 


n on his 
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the growth of his young beard during the Sicilian voy- 
age, was announced by the familiar surname of Pogo- 
natus, to the Grecian world. But his reign, like that 
of his pre sdecessor, Was stained with fraternal discord. 
On his two brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius, he had 
bestowed the title of Augustus: an empty title, for 
they continued to F inguish, without trust or power, in 


the solitude o f the palace. At their secret instigation, 
the troops of the Anat aoe theme or province, ap-| 
proached the city on the Asiatic side, demanded for | 


the royal brothers the partition or exercise of sove- 
reignty, and supported their seditious claim by a theo- 
logical argument. ‘They were christians, (they cried,) 
and orthodox catholics; the sincere votaries of the 
holy and undivided Trinity. Since there are three 
equal persons in heaven, it is reasonable there should 
be three equal persons upon earth. The 


which they might propose their arguments to the sen- 
ate: they obeyed the summons, but the prospect of their 
bodies hanging on the gibbet in the suburb of Galata, 
reconciled their companions to the unity of the reign 
of Constantine. He pardoned his brothers, and their 
names were still pronounced in the publie acclama- 
tions: but on the repetition or suspicion of a similar 
offence, the obnoxious princes were deprived of their 
titles and noses, in the presence of the catholic bishops 
who were assembled at Constantinople in the sixth 
general synod. In the his life, Pogonatus 
was es s only to establish the right of primogeni- 


c lose ‘ f 


ture: the hair of his two sons, Justinian and Heraec- 
lius, was a red on the shrine of St. Peter, as a syim- 
bol of their spiritual adoption by the pope; but the 


elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus, and 


the assurance of the empire. 


Sostinian II. After the decease of his father, the in- 
A. D. 685 heritance of the Roman world devolved 
september. to Justinian I].; and the name of a tri- 

omphant lawgiver was d licho: oured by the vices of a 


boy, who imitate “ his names ee only in the expensive 


luxury of building. His passions were strong ; 
understanding was feeble; and he was intoxicated 
with a foolish pride, that his birth had given him the 


command of millions, of whom the smallest commu- 


nity would not have chosen him for their local magis- 
trate. His favourite ministers were two beings the 
least susceptible ( f human sy mp ithy, a eunuch and a 
monk: to the one he abandoned the palace, to the 
other the finances; the former corrects d the « mperor’s 
mother with a scourge, the latter suspended the insol- 
vent tributaries, with their heads downwards, over a 
slow and smoky fire. Since the days of Commodus 
and Caracalla, the cruelty of the Roman princes had 


most commonly been the effect of their fear; but Jus- 
tinian, who possessed some vigour of character, en- 
joyed the sufferings, and braved the of his 
subjects, about ten years, till the measure was full, of 
his crimes and of their patience. Ina dark 
Leontius, a general of reputation, had groaned above 


revenge, 


dungeon, 


three years, with some of the noblest and most de- 
serving of the patricians; he was suddenly drawn 
forth to assume the government of Greece; and this 


promotion of an injured man was a mark of the con- 
tempt rather than of the confidence of his prince. As 
he was followed to the port by the kind offices of his 
friends, Le bserved with a sigh that he was a 
victim adorned for sacrifice, and that inevitable death 
would pursue his footsteps. ‘They ventured to reply, 
that glory and empire might be the recompense of a 
generous resolution; that every order of men abhorred 
the reion of a monster; and that the hands of two hun- 
dred thousand patriots expected only the voice of a 


ntius ¢ 


leader. The night was chosen for their deliverance ; 
and in the first effort of the e nspirators, the prefect 
was slain, and the prisons were forced open: the 


emissaries of 
“ Christians, 


VOle. 1h mnl 


Leontius proclaimed in every street, 


to St. Sophia !’’ and the seasonable text 
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emperor in- | 
yited these learned divines to a friendly conference, in | 


his 
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| of the patriarch, “ This is the day of the Lord!” was 
the prelude of an inflammatory sermon. From the 
church the people adjourned to the hippodrome: Jus- 
tinian, in whose cause not a sword had been drawn, 
was dragged before these tumultuary judges, and their 
clamours demanded the instant death of the tyrant. 
But Leontius, who was already clothed with the pur- 
ple, cast an eye of pity on the prostrate son of his own 
benefactor and of so many emperors. The life of Justi- 
nian was spared ; the amputation of his nose, perhaps 
of his tongue, was imperfectly performed: the happy 
flexibility “of the Greek language could impose the 
name of Rhinotmetus; and the mutilated tyrant was 
banished to Chersone in Crim-Tartary, a lonely settle- 
ment, where corn, wine, and oil, were imported as 
foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian wilder- His exile, > 
ness, Justinian still cherished the pride A- D. 695—706. 
of his birth, and the hope of his restoration. After 
three years’ exile, he received the pleasing intelligence 
that his injury was avenged by a second revolution, 
and that Leontius in his turn had been dethroned and 
mutilated by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the 
more respectable name of Tiberius. But the claim of 
lineal succession was still formidable to a plebeian 
usurper; and his jealousy was stimulated by the com- 
plaints and sewed of the Chersonites, who beheld the 
vices of the tyrant in the spirit of the exile. With a band 
of followers, attached to his person by common hope 
or common despair, Justinian fled from the inhospitable 
shore to the horde of the Chozars, who pitched their 
tents between the Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan 
entertained with pity and respect the royal suppliant: 
Phanagoria, once an opulent city, on the’ Asiatic side 
of the lake Meotis, was assigned for his residence ; 
and every Roman prejudice was stifled in his marriage 
with the sister of the barbarian, who seems, however, 
from the name of Theodora, to have received the sacra- 
ment of baptism. But the faithless Chozar was soon 
tempted by the gold of C enstentiangi: and had not 
the design been revealed by the conjugal love of Theo- 
dora, her husband must have been assassinated, or be- 
trayed into the power of his enemies. After strang- 
ling, with his own hands, the two emissaries of the 
khan, Justinian sent back his wife to her brother, and 
embarked on the Euxine in search of new and more 
faithful allies. His vessel was assaulted by a violent 
tempest; and one of his pious companions advised 
him to deserve the mercy of God by a vow of general 
forgiveness, if he should be restored to the throne. 
** Of forgiveness?” replied the intrepid tyrant: * may 
I perish this instant—may the Almighty whelm me in 
the waves—if I consent to spare a sin gle head of my 
enemies!” He survived this impious menace, sailed 
into the mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in 
the royal village of the Bulgarians, and purchased the 
aid of Terbelis, a pagan conqueror, by the promise of 
his daughter and a fair partition of the treasures of the 
empire. The Bulgarian kingdom extended to the con- 
fines of Thrace ; and the two princes besieged Con- 
stantinople at the head of fifteen thousand horse. A p- 
simar was dismayed by the sudden and hostile appa- 
rition of his rival, whose head had been promised by 
the Chozar, and of whose evasion he was yet 
rant. After an absence of ten years, the crimes of 
Justinian were faintly remembered, and the birth and 
misfortanes of their hereditary sovereign excited the 
pity of the multitude, ever discontented with the ruling 
powers; and by the active diligence of his adherents 
he was introduced into the city and palace of Con- 
stantine. 

In rewarding his allies, and recalling 
his wife, Justinian displayed some sense and death, 
of honour and gratitude ; and Terbelis 4- 9- 705-711. 
retired, after sweeping away a he: ap of gold coin, 
which he measured with his Se ythian whip. But 
never was vow more religiously performed than the 
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saered oath of revenge which he had sworn amidst the 
storms of the Euxine. The two usurpers, for I must 
reserve the name of tyrant for the conqueror, were 
dragged into the hippodrome, the one from his prison, 
the other from his palace. Before their execution, 
Leontius and Apsimar were cast prostrate in chains 
beneath the throne of the emperor; and Justinian, 
planting a foot on each of their necks, contemplated 
above an hour the chariot-race, while the inconstant 
people shouted, in the words of the Psalmist, * Thou 
shalt trample on the asp and the basilisk, and on the 
lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot!” ‘The uni- 
versal defection which he had once experienced might 
provoke him to repeat the wish of Caligula, that the 


Roman people had but one head. Yet I shall presume 
to observe, that such a wish is unworthy of an inge- 
nious tyrant, since his revenge and cruelty would have 


been extinguished by a sincle blow, instead of the 
| 


slow variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted on 
the victims of his anger. His pleasures were inex- 
haustible: neither private virtue nor public service 
could exp the guilt of active, or even passive, be- 
dience to an established government; and during t! 
Six yt fh new reign, he considered the axe, the 
eord, and the rack, as t! nly instruments of royalty 
But his most implacable hatred was pointed against 
the Chersonites, wl 1 insulted his exile, and vio- 
lated the laws ¢ spitality. ‘Their rem sit 

raed some 0 ns of defence, or at least of escape ; 
and a @ri us tax was imposed on Constantinople, t 
supply the prep ions of a fleet and army. “ All are 
guilty, and all must perish,’’ was the mandate of Jus- 


loody execution was 
' 


tinian; and the 
favourite Stephen, 


thet of the 


intrusted to his 
® Was recomme by the epi- 
Yet even the savage Stephen im- 


Ww nded 


perfectly accomplished the intentions of his sovereign. 
The slowness of his attack allowed the greater part 
of the inhabitants to withdraw into the country; and 
the minister of ver gveance contente 1 himself with re- 
ducing the youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, 
with roasting alive seven of the pring ipal citizens, 
with drowning twenty in the sea, and with reserving 
forty-two in chains to receive their doom from the 
mouth of the emperor. In their return, the fleet was 
riven on the rocky shores of Anatolia; and Justinian 
applanded the obedience of the Euxine, which had 
involved s nany thousands of his subjec ts and ene- 
mies in a common shipwreck: but the tyrant was still 
msat e of blood, and a second expe dition was com- 
manded to extirpate the remains of the proscribed 
colony In the short interval, the Chersonites had re- 
turned to their city, and were prepared to die in arms ; 
the khan of the Chozars had renounced the cause of 
his rother; the exiles of every province wer 
ed in Tauris; and Bardanes, under the name 

of Philippicus, was invested with the purple. The 
imperial troops, unwilling and unable to perpetrate 
the revenge of J istinian, escaped his revenge by ab- 
g his egiance : the fleet, under their new sove- 

rel ° teer back a more auspicious course to the 
harbours of Sinope and Constantinople; and every 
t 10 was prompt to pronounce, every hand to exe- 
cute, the death of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he 
was deserted by his barbarian guards; and the stroke 
of the assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and 


His son Tiberius had taken refuge in 
aged grandmother guarded the door; 


Roman virtue. 
his 


a cnuren 5 


and the innocent youth, suspending round his neck the 
most formidable relics, embraced with one hand the 
aliar, with the other the wood of the true cross. But 
the popular fury that dares to trample on superstition, 
is deaf to the cries of humanity; and the race of He- 


raclius was extinguished after a reign of one hundred 
years. 

Between the fall of the Heraclian and 
the rise of the Isaurian dynasty, a short 
interval of six years is divided into three 
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reigns. Bardanes, or Philippicus, was hailed at Cop. 
stantinople as a hero who had delivered his country 
from a tyrant; and he might tast moments of 
happiness in the first transports of sincere and uni. 
versal joy. Justinian had left behind him an ample 
treasure, the fruit of crue Ity and rapine: but this uge. 
ful fund was soon and idly dissipated by his succes. 
On the festival of his birth-day, Philippicus 
entertained the multitude with the games of the hippos 
drome; from thence he paraded through the streets with 


some 


sor. 


a thousand banners and a thousand trumpets; refreshed 
himself in the baths of Zeuxippus, and returning to 
the palace, entertained his nobles with a sumptuous 
banquet. At meridian hour he withdrew to hig 
chamber, inte ated with flattery and wine, and for. 
getful that his example bad made every subject ambi. 


the 


Xic 


tious, and that every ambitious subject was his secret 
enemy. Some bold cor spirators introduced them- 
selves in the disorder of the feast; and the slumbering 
monarch was surprised, bound, blinded, and deposed, 

fore he was sensibl« f his danger. Yet the traitors 
were deprived } their rew a; and the free voice of 
t 3 t ne e promoted Artemius — ‘Tl 
from the ce of secretary to th ! eme- A.D, 71 
peror; h umed t f Anastasias , 

eco! aa yer mm a short d tr ubled 

I bf Irtues Val But, alter 
t ex ee | Line the t t obe- 
dience M $s Vi 2 y ch S « | sed the 
et f new re in y of the fleet 
an obseurs | er of the r was 
forcibly nve ( \ i | i S I m hs 
of a naval war, Ar 1us re ed the sceptre; and 
the conqueror, Theodosius the third, sub- 4 losive Ill 
mitts In his t | Lor ecn- A.D. 71 er 
dant of Lu the general a emperor of y 
the orter His two predece rs were permil- 
le wo @ rac siastical protes t! rest- 
less imy f Ar empted him to risk an 
to lose his f a tre e enterprise; but the last 
jay .s we I rable et ‘ The 
s é w , ** BEALTHA,”” W 1 he inscribed 
! is tom kpresses the « f of phi phy 
or religion; and the fame of his miracles was long 
pres im r the people I K phes is. This con- 
en eile { the church m it etimes impose 
a he m olf clemency >; but it may b que tioned Ww he- 
ther it is for the public interest to dim! 1 the perils 
r uns cesstul nDILION 

I i ve dweit on the | I tyra | t ir 
shall briefly represent the foul! r 2 Isa “n 
new dynasty, who is known to posterity ok \ 

y the invectives of his « t 3, i = 

10Se | c and private iif involved in the eccle- 
lastical 8s y of the I ( 5 Yeti pite of the 

mou! { supers 1, a le pre ice for the 
character of Leo the Is: 1, may be reasonably 
drawn from the obscurity of his birth, and the duration 
ol his reigo.—lI. In an age of manly Spirit, the pros- 
pect ot an imperial reward would have kindled every 
energy of the mind, and produced a crowd of compe- 
ul Ss a8 deserving as they were desirous to reign. 
; the corruption and debility of the modern 


elevation of a plebeian from the last to 
first rank of society, supposes some qualifications 
of the He would probably 
e ignorant and disdainful of speculative science; and, 
in the pt of fortune, he might absolve himself 
from the obligations of benevolence and justice: but 
to his character we may ascribe the useful virtues of 
prude vee and f ; the 
and the important art of gaining their confidence and 
directing their passions. It is agreed that Leo was a 
native of Isauria, and that Conon was his primitive 
The writers, whose awkward satire is praise, 

him as an itenerant pedlar, who drove an ass 
me paltry merehandise to the country fairs; and 





above the level multitude. 


} 


irsuit 


yrtitude, knowledge of mankind, 


name. 
describ 
| with 


Ss 
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foolishly relate that he met on the road some Jewish 
fortune-tellers, who promised him the Roman empire, 
on condition that he should abolish the worship of 
idols. A more probable account relates the emigration 
of his father from Asia Minor to Thrace, w here he ex- 
ercised the lucrative trade of a grazier; and he must 
have acquired considerable wealth, since the first in- 
troduction of his son was procured by a supply of 
five hundred sheep to the imperial camp. His first 
service was in the guards of Justinian, where he soon 
attracted the notice, and by degrees the jealousy, of 
the tyrant. His valour and dexterity were conspicu- 
ous in the Colchian war: from Anastasius he received 
the command of the Anatolian legions, and by the 
suffrage of the soldiers he was raised to the empire 
with the general applause of the Roman world.—II. 
In this dangerous elevation, Leo the third supported 
himself against the envy of his equals, the discontent 
of a powe rful faction, and the assaults of his foreign 
and domestic enemies. The catholics, who accuse his 
religious innovations, are obliged to confess that they 


were undertaken with temper and conducted with firm- | 
Their silence respects the wisdom of his ad-| 
After a} 


ness. 
ministration and the purity of his manners. 
reign of twenty-four years, he peaceably expired in 
the palace of Constantinople; and the purple which 
he had acquired was transmitted by the right of inhe- 
ritance to the third generation. 





In a long reign of thirty-four years, 

Con OV. . . =" “-.. 
( : the son and successor of Leo, Constan- 
Ai tine the fifth, surnamed Copronymus, 
F attacked with less temperate zeal the 
images or idols of the church. Their votaries have 


exhausted the bitterness of religious ga!l, in their por- 
trait of the spotted p r, this antichrist, this flying 
jragon of the serpe: , wi $ 
of Elagabal id Nero. 
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of whatever 
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flame his resentment, and harden his temper in the use 
or the ahuse of despotism. Yet the character of the 
fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his 
government always deserve the curses or the contempt 
of the Greeks. From the confession of his enemies, 
I am informed of the restoration of an ancient aque- 
duct, of the redemption of two thousand five hundred 
captives, of the ur.common plenty of the times, and of 
the new colonies with which he re-peopled Constanti- 
nople and the Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise 
his activity and courage: he was on horseback in the 
field at the head of his legions; and, although the 
fortune of his arms was various, he triumphed by sea 
and land, on the Euphrates and the Danube, in civil 
and barbarian war. Heretical praise must be cast into 
the scale, to counterbalance the weight of orthodox 
invective. The Iconoclasts revered the virtues of the 
prince: forty years after his death, they still prayed 
before the tomb of the saint. A miraculous vision was 
propagated by fanaticism or fraud; and the christian 
hero appeared on a milk-white steed, brandishing his 
lance against the pagans of Bulgaria: “ An absurd 
fable,”’ says the catholic historian, * since Coprony- 
mus is chained with the demons in the abyss of hell.” 
Leo the fourth, the son of the fifth and Leo IV 
the father of the sixth Constantine, was A. D. 775. 
of a feeble constitution both of mind and Sept. 14, 
body, and the principal care of his reign was the settle- 
ment of the succession. The association of the young 
Constantine was urged by the officious zeal of his sub- 
jects ; and the emperor, conscious of his decay, com- 
plied, after a prudent hesitation, with their unanimous 
wishes. The royal infant, at the age of five years, 
was crowned with his mother Irene; and the national 
consent was ratified by every circumstance of pomp 
and solemnity, that could dazzle the eyes, or bind the 
conscience, of the Greeks. Au oath of fidelity was 
administered in the palace, the church, and the hip- 


; podrome, to the several orders of the state, who ad- 


} their 


ery was most noble, or holy, or inno- 
cent, in his empire. In p ui, the emperor assisted 
e execution of his victims, surveyed their agonies, | 
listened to their groans, and indulged, without sata- | 
ting, his ap for blood : plate of noses was ac-| 
cept d as grateful oflering nd his domestics we re | 
often r mutilated by the royal hand. His| 
surname W lerived from his pollution of his baptis- | 
mal font. ‘The i: might be excused, but the manly | 
easure ot ¢ | yinus devraded him below the 
level of a brute; | lust ¢ founded the eternal dis 
tinctions of sex and species; and be seemed to extract | 
some i ell t from the objects m st olfensive 
3 In his 1 n, the lee iast W Ss | 
ere WwW. Ml il pa in iid ana heist; | 
! f i anin power ¢ sid be disco- 
yer vy in | | ‘ $s, nul n victims, and | 
nocturnal sacrifices t ve ad the Gamons of anti-| 
guity. His life was stained with the most opposite 
vices, and the nuleers which covered his b dy, anticl- 
pate before his death the sentiment of hell-tortures. 
Ol these accusati 3, which I have so patie ntly copied, 
apart is refuted by its own absurdity ; and in the pri-| 


vate anecdotes of 
j 
ul 


the life of princes, the lie is more 
easy as the detection is more difficult. Without adop- 
ting the pernicious maxim, that where much is alleged, 
something he true, I can 


the fifth was dissolute and cruel. 


must 
Cal- 
umny is more to exaggerate than to invent; and 
her licent ngue is checked in some measure by 
the experience of the age untry to which she 
appeals. Of the bishops and monks, the ge nerals and 
to have suffered under his 
reign, the numbers are recorded, the names were con- 
the execution was public, the mutilation 
visible and permanent. The catholics hated the per- 
son and government of Cy pronymus; but even their 
hatred is a proof of their oppression. 


Constantine 
pr ne 
ous t 


and i 
magistrates who are said 
spicuous, 
They dissem- 


ble the provocations which might excuse or justify his 
rigour, but even these provocations must gardually in- 


however discern, that 


‘ 


jured the holy names of the Son, and mother, of 
God. “ Be witness, O Christ! that we will watch 
over the safety of Constantine the son of Leo, ex- 
pose our lives in his service, and bear true allegiance 
to his person and posterity.” They pledged their 
faith on the wood of the true cross, and the act of 
their engagement was deposited on the altar of St. 
Sophia. The first to swear, and the first to violate 
oath, were the five sons of Copronymus by a 
second marriage; and the story of these princes is 
The right of primogenitu e &X- 
cluded them from the throne; the injustice of their 


Sl iwular and tragic. 


elder brother defrauded them of a legacy of about two 
millions sterling; some vain titles were not deemed a 
sufficient compensation for wealth and power; and 
they repeatedly conspired against their nephew, before 
and after the death of his father. Their first attempt 
was pardoned ; for the second offence they were con- 
demned to the ecclesiastical state; and for the third 
treason, Nicephorus, the eldest and most guilty, was 
deprived of his eyes, and his four brothers, Christo- 
pher, Nicetas, Anthemeus, and Eudoxas, were pun- 
ished, as a milder sentence, by the amputation of their 
After five years’ confinement, they escaped 
to the church of St. Sophia, and displayed a pathetic 
spectacle to the people. ‘* Countrymen and chris- 
tians,”’ cried Niecephorus for himself and his mute 
brethren, **behold the sons of your emperor, if you 
can still recognize our features in this miserable state. 
A life, an imperfect life, is all that the malice of our 
enemies has spared. It is now threatened, and we 
now throw ourselves on your compassion.” The rising 
murmur might have produced a revolution, had it not 
been checked by the presence of a minister, who sooth- 
ed the unhappy princes with flattery aod hope, and 
gently drew them from the sanctuary to the palace. 
They were speedily embarked for Greece, and Athens 
was allotted for the place of their exile. Iu this calm 


tongues. 
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retreat, and in their helpless condition, Nicephorus and | 
his brothers were tormented by the thirst of power, and | 


tempted by a Sclavonian chief, who offered to break 
their prison, and to lead them in arms, and in the pur- 
ple, to the gates of Constantinople. But the Athenian 
people, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, prevented 
her justice or cruelty; and the five sons of Coprony- 
mus were plunged in eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen 


VL . > . 
e a barbarian wife, the daughter of the 





riage of his heir, he preferred an Athe- 
nian virgin, an orphan, seventeen years old, whose sole 


plishments. 
brated with royal pomp; she soon acquire 1 the love 
and confidence of a feeble husband, and in his testa- 
ment he declared the empress guardian of the Roman 
world, and of their son Constantine the sixth, who was 
no more than ten years of age. During his childhood, 
Irene most ably and assiduously discharged, in her 
public administration, the duties of a faithful mother; 
and her zeal in the restoration of images has deserved 
the name and honours of a saint, which she still occu- 
pies in the Greek calendar. But the emperor attained 
the maturity of youth; the maternal yoke became more 
grievous ; and he listened to the favourites of his own 
age, who shared his pleasures, and were ambitious of 
sharing his power. ynvineed him of 
his right, their praises of his ability, to reign; and he 


I‘neir reasons ¢ 


AND FALL Cuap, IX, 


throne: her emissaries assaulted the sleeping prinee 
and stabbed their daggers with such violence and pre. 
cipitation into his eyes, as if they meant to execute g 


mortal sentence. An ambiguous passage of Theo. 


| phanes persuaded the annalist of the church that death 


khan of the Chozars; but in the mar-| 


fortune must have consisted in her personal aecom-| of C 


The nuptials of Leo and Irene were cele- | 


was the immediate conse quence ol this barbarous eXe- 
cution. The catholics have been deceived or Subdued 
by the authority of Baronius ; and protestant zeal has 
the words of 
should seem, to favour the patroness of Images, Yet 
the blind son of Irene survived many years, oppressed 
by the court and forgotten by the world: the lsaurian 
dynasty was silent! J 


re-echoed a cardinal, desirous, ag jg 


extinguished; and the memory 
onstantine was recalled only by the nuptials of 


his daughter Kuphrosyne with the emperor Michae} 


the second. 


consented to reward the services of Irene by a perpe- | 


tual banishment to the isle of Sicily. Sut her vigi- 
lance and penetration easily disconcerted their rash 
projects: a similar, or more severe, punishment was 
retaliated on themselves and their advisers : and Irene 
inflicted on the ungrateful prince the chastisement of 
a boy. After this contest, the mother and the son 
were at the head of two domestic factions; and, in- 
stead of mild influence and voluntary obedience, she 
held in chains a eaptive and an enemy. 
was overthrown by the abuse of victory; the oath of 
fidelity, which she exacted to herself alone, was pro- 


The « mpress 


nounced with reluctant murmurs; and the bold refusal | 


of the Armenian guards encouraged a free and genera! 
declaration, that Constantine the sixth was the lawful 
emperor of the Romans. r he ascended 
his hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to a life of 
solitude and repose. But her haughty spirit conde- 
scended to the arts of dissimulation : she flattered the 
bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial tenderness of 


In this charact 


the prince, recained his confidence, and betrayed his | 


credulity. The character of Constantine was not 


destitute of sense or spirit; but his education had 
been studiously neglected; and his ambitious mo- 
ther exposed to the public censure the vices which 


actions 
j his divorcee and 

offended the prejudices of the clergy, and by his 
imprudent rigour he forfeited the attachment of 
the Armenian guards. A powerful conspiracy was 
formed for the restoration of Irene; and the secret, 
though widely diffused, was faithfully kept about eight 
months, till the emperor, suspicious of his danger, 
escaped from Consiantinople, with the design of ap- 
pealing to the provinces and armies. By this hasty 
flight, the empress was left on the brink of the preci- 
pice; yet before she implored the merey of her son, 
Irene addressed a private epistle to the 
she had placed about his person, with a menace, that, 
unless ‘hey accomplished, she would reveal, their trea- 
son. ‘Their fear rendered them intrepid; they seized 
the emperor on the Asiatie shore; and he was trans- 
ported to the porphyry apartment of the palace, where 
he had first seen the light. In the mind of Irene, am- 
bition had stifled every sentiment of humanity and 
nature ; and it was decreed in her bloody council, that 
Constantine should be rendered incapable of the 


nourished, and the 


:dvised : 


she had 


secretly second marriage 


which she had | 
|} was n t redeemed by any superior 


friends whom | 


t 
the labours of her 


The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly — 
execrated the unnatural mother, who may A.D. 792, 
} 4 4 st ) 

not easily be paralleled in the history ot August J 


crimes. ‘l'o her bloody deed, si perstition has attribu- 


ted a subsequent darkness of seventeen days; during 
which many vessels in mid-day were driven from their 
course, as if the sun,a yvlobe of fire so vast and so re- 
mote, could sympathize with the 


planet. On eart 
} 


atoms of a revolving 





was left five 


; lrene 
ed; her reilyn was crowned with exter. 


1, the erime ot 
years unpunis 
nal splendour; and if she could silence the voice of 
conscience, ne ! ther heard nor regarded the re. 
Se The R man W I | bo 


is she moved through 


wed to 
the government of afemale; at 
the streets of Constanti e, the reins of tour milk- 
white were held by as 


marched on foot before the 


steeds many patricians, Who 


golden chariot ot 


their 


queen. But these patricians were, for the most part, 
eunuchs; and their black ingratitude justified, on this 


occas! lar hatred and contempt. Raised, 
, Intrusted with the first dienities of the em- 
y basely conspired against their benefa 


er Nic phorus was secre tly invested 


‘tress: 


with the purple; her suecessor was introduced inte 
the palace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the venal 
patriarch In their first interview, she recapitulated 
with dionity the revolutions of her life, gwently accused 
the perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated that he owed 
his life to her uns icious clemeney. and, for the 
throne and treasures which she resigned, s cited a 
decent and honourable retreat. His avarice refused 
this modest compensation; and in her exile of the isle 


mpre 38 earhed a Be 
distaff. 

have reigned undoubt- yy-ephorns] 

but A.D rl, 


inty subsistence by 


tyrants 


M ny 


edly more criminal than Nicephorus, 


none, perhaps, have more deeply incur- Y°t?* i. 

red the universal abhorrence of their people. His 
character was stained with the three odious vices of 
hypocrisy, ingratitude, and avarice: his want of virtue 


nor his 
want of talents by any pleasing qualifieati ns. Une 
skilful and unfortunate 
| 


1} talents, 
in war, Nicephorus was van- 


quished by the Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians; 


and the advantage of his death overbalanced, in the 
public opinion, the destruction of a Ro- — ¢ to. 
man army. His n and heir Staura- A.D. 8 

clus escaped from the fi ;, 
tal wound: yet six 


field with a more 
months of life were 
his indecent, though pe pular, dee 


an expiring 
sufficient to refute 
claration, that he would in all things avoid the exam- 
ple of his father. 
Michael, the great master of the palace, and the hus- 
band of his sister Procopia, was named by every pet- 
son of the palace and city, except by his envious bro» 
ther. 


On the near prospect of his decease, 


Tenacious of a sceptre now falling from his 
hand, he conspired against the life of his 
and cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the 
Roman empire. sut these rash projects served only 
to inflame the zeal of the people and to remove the 
scruples of the candjdate: Michael the first ace pted 


successor, 


Cuap. IX. 


the purple, and, before he sunk into the grave, the son 
of Nicephorus implored the clemency of | 


chael I. ° . -? 
ks his new sovereign. Had Michael in an} 
A.D. 811 age of peace ascended an hereditary | 


October ~. throne, he might have reigned and died | 


the father of his people ; but his mild virtues were 
adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he capa- | 
ble of controlling the ambition of his equals, or of re- 
sisting the arms of the victorious Bulgarians. While 
his want of ability and success exposed him to the 
contempt of the soldiers, the masculine spirit of his 
wife Procopia awakened their indignation. Even the| 
Greeks of the ninth century were provoked by the in- 
golence of a female, who, in the front of the standards, 
presumed to direct their discipline and animate their 
yalour ; and their licentious clamours advised the new 
Semiramis to reverence the majesty of a Roman camp. 
After an unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left, in 
their winter quarters of Thrace, a disaffected army 
under the command of his enemies; and their artful 
eloquence persuads d the soldiers to break the dominion 
of the eunuchs, to degrade the husband of Procopia, 
and to assert the right of a military election. They 
marched towards the capital: yet the clergy, the sen- 
ate, and the people of Constantinople, adhered to the 
cause of Michael; and the troops and the treasures 
of Asia might have } the civil 


yrotracted mischiefs of 


war. But his humanity (by the ambitious it will be 
termed weakness) protested, that not a drop of chris- 
tian blood should be shed in his quarrel, and his mes- 


ynquerors with the keys of the 
They were disarmed by his in- 
mmission; his life and his eyes were 
spared ; and the imperial 
of 8 litude 
he had bet n 
his wife. 


sengers present d the ex 
city and the pal ice, 
nocence and sult 
| . id the ec ae 
monk enjoyed the comforts 
and religion above thirty-two years after 
stripped of the purple and separated from 


we A rebel in the time of Nicephorus, the 

Armenian famous and unfortunate Bardanes, had 

A. 1), 513, once the curiosity to consult an Asiatie 

omy § ophet, who, after prognosticating his 
fall, announced the fortunes of his three principal offi- 
cers, Leo t Armenian, Michael tl Phrygian, and 
Thomas the Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the 
two former, the fruitless d fatal enterprise of the 
third. This prediction was verified, or rather was 
produced, by the event. ‘Ten years afterwards, when 
the Thracian camp rejected the husband of Procopia, 
the crown was presented to the same Leo, the first in 
military rank, and the secret author of the mutiny. As 
he affected to hesitate, ** With this sword,” said his 


companion Michael, ** I will the gates of Constan- 


tinople to your imperial sw a or instantly plunge it 
into your be f you obstinately resist the just de- 
sires of your fellow-soldic The compliance of the 
Armenian with the nd he 
reigned seven years and a half under the name of Leo 
t and ignorant both of 


into his civil @ 


Se 


m, 
” 


rs. 


was rewarded er pire, 


he fifth. HEducated in a camp, 


laws | letters, he introduced vern- 


ment the rigour and even cruelty of military discipline ; 
but if his severity was sometimes dangerous to the in- 
nocent, it was alway . formi lable to the guilty. His 
religious inconstancy was taxed by the epithet of Cha- 


meleon, but the catholics have acknow led are d by the 
voice of a and econfessors, that the life of the 
if onoclast was useful to the republie. The zeal of his 
companion Michael was repaid with riches, honours, 


and military command; and his subordinate talents 


Saint 


were beneficially employed in the publie service. Yet 
the Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving as a favour 
a scanty portion of the imperial prize which he had 
bestowed on his equal ; ind his discontent, which 
sometimes evaporated in hasty discourse, at length 
assumed a more threatening and hostile aspect against 
a prince whom he represented as a cruel tyrant. That 


peatedly detected, warned, and dis- 


old companion of his arms, till fear and 


tyrant, hows ver, re 
missed the 
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resentment prevailed over gratitude; and Michael, 
after a scrutiny into his actions and designs, was con- 
victed of treason, and sentenced to be burnt alive in 
the furnace of the private baths. The devout humani- 
ty of the empress Theophano was fatal to her husband 
and family. A solemn day, the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber, had been fixed for the execution: she urged, that 
the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth would be pro- 
faned by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented 
with reluctance to a decent respite. But on the vigil 


|of the feast, his sleepless anxiety prompted him to 


visit at the dead of night the chamber in which his 
enemy was confined: he beheld him released from his 
chain, and stretched on his jailor’s bed in a profound 
slumber: Leo was alarmed at these signs of security 
and intelligence; but, though he retired with silent 
steps, his entrance and departure were noticed by a 
slave who lay concealed in a corner of the prison. 
Under the pretence of requesting the spiritual aid of a 
confessor, Michael informed the conspirators, that their 
lives depended on his discretion, and that a few hours 
were left to assure their own safety, by the deliverance 
of their friend and country. On the great festivals, a 
chosen band of priests and chanters was admitted into 
the palace by a private gate to sing matins in the cha- 
pel; and Leo, who regulated with the same strictness 
the discipline of the choir and of the camp, was sel- 
dom absent from these early devotions. In the eccle- 
siastical habit, but with swords under their robes, the 
conspirators mingled with the procession, lurked in 
the angles of the chapel, and expected, us the signal 
of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by the em- 
peror himself. The imperfect light, and the uniformity 
of dress, might have favoured his escape, while their 
assault was pointed against a harmless priest; bat 
they soon discovered their mistake, and encompassed 
on all sides the royal victim. Without a weapon and 
without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, and stood 
at bay against the hunters of his life; but as he asked 
for mercy, ** This is the hour, not of mercy, but of 
vengeance,’ was the inexorable reply. The stroke of 
a well-aimed sword separated from his body the right 
arm and the cross, and Leo the Armenian was slain at 
the foot of the altar. 

A memorable reverse of fortune was 
displayed in Michael the second, who, 
from a defect in his speech, was sur- 
named the Stammerer. He was snatched 
from the fiery furnace to the sovereignty of an empire; 
and as in th tumult a smith could not readily be found, 
the fetters remained on his legs several hours after he 
was seated on the throne of the Cesars. The royal 
blood which had been the price of his elevation, was 
unprofitably spent: in the purple he retained the igno- 
ble vices of his origin; and Michael lost his provinces 
with as supine indifference as if they had been the 
inheritance of his fathers. His title was disputed by 
Thomas, the last of the military triumvirate, who 
transported into Europe fourscore thousand barbarians 
from the banks of the Tigris and the shores of the 
Caspian. He formed the siege of Constantinople ; 
but the capital was defenaed with spiritual and earnal 
weapons; a Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the 
orientals, and Thomas had the misfortune, or the weak- 
ness, to fall alive into the power of the conqueror. 
The hands and feet of the rebel were amputated ; he 
was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of the 
people, was led through the streets, which he sprinkled 
with his blood. ‘The depravation of manners, as sa- 
vage as they were corrupt, is marked by the presence 
of the emperor himself. Deaf to the lamentations of 
a fellow-soldier, he incessant!y pressed the discovery 
of more accomplices, till his curiosity was checked by 
the question of an honest or guilty minister; ** Would 
you give credit to an enemy, against the most faithful 
of your friends?’ After the death of his first wife, 
the emperor, at the request of the senate, drew from 


Michael ITI. the 
Stammerer, 
A.D. 820, 
Dec. 25. 
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her monastery Euphrosyne, the daughter of Constan-| 


tine the sixth. Her august birth might justify a stipu- 
lation in the marri: age-contract, that her children should 

equally share the empire with their elder brother. But 
the nuptials of Michael and Euphrosyne were barren ; 
and she was content with the title of mother of The- 
ophilus, his son and successor. 

Theophilus, The character of Theophilus is a rare 
A. D. 829. example in which religious zeal has al- 
October J, lowed, and perhaps magnified, the vir- 

tues of a heretic and a persecutor. His valour was 
ofte n felt by the enemies, and his justice by the sub- 
jects, of the monarchy; but the valour of Theop yhi- 
lus was rash and fruitless, and his justice arbitrary 
and cruel. He displayed the banner of 
against the Saracens; but his five expeditions were 
concluded by a signal overthrow; Amorium, the native 
city of his ancestors, was levelled with the ground ; 
and from his military toils, he derived only the 
name of the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sovereign 
is comprise d in the institution of laws choice 
of magistrates, and while he seems without action, his 
civil government revolves round his re with the 
and ordér of the planetary system. Sut the 
f Theophilus was fashioned on the model of 


the cross 
SuUlr- 
and the 
cent 


silence 


justice ¢ 


the oriental de spots, who, in personal and irregular 
acts of authority, consult the reason or passion of th 
moment, without measuring the sentence by the law, 


or the penalty by the offence. A poor woman threw 


herself at the emperor’s feet to complain of a powerful 





neighbour, the brother of the empress, who had raised 
his palace-wall to such an inconvenient height, that 
her humble dwelling was excluded from light and air 

On the proof of the fact, instead of granting, like an 
ordinary judge, icient or ample damages to the 
plaintiff, the sovereign adjudged to her use and benefit 
the palace and the ground. Nor was Theophilus con- 
tent with this extravagant satistactl : his zeal con- 
verted a civil trespass into a criminal act; and the 


unfortunate 
public place of © 
me 


lan was stripped nd scourged in the 
nstantinople. For some venial 
fences, s defect of equity or vigil ce, 


ministers, a pr efect, a quest r, acaptain of the go ~ 
were banished or mutilated, or sealded with b 
pitch, or burnt alive in the hippodrome; and as thesr 
dreadful examples might be the effects of error or 
caprice, they must have alienated from his service the 
best and wisest of the citizens But the pride of th 
monarch was flattered in the exercise of power, or, 
he thought, of virtue; and the people, safe in their 
obscurity, ap the danger and debasement of 


plauded 


This extraordinary 
} 


their superior rigour was justi- 


fied, in some measure, by its salutary consequences ; 
since, alter a scrutiny of seventeen days, ta com- 
plaint or abuse could be found in the court or city 
and it might be illeoed that the Greeks could be rn 
only with a rod of iron, and that the public interest is 


the motive and law of the supreme judge. Yet in the 
crime, or the suspicion, of treason, that judge is of all 


others the most credulous and partial Theophil 
might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assassins of Le 
and the saviours of his father; but he enjoved the 
fruits of their crime; and his jealous tyranny sacrificed 
a brother and a prince to the future safety of his life. 


A Persian of the 
and exile at ¢ 


race of the Sassanides died in poverty 


Yonstantir ple , leaving an only son, the 


issue of a plebeian marriag At the age of twelve 
years, the royal birth of Theophobus was revealed, and 
his merit was not unworthy of his birth. He was 
educated in the Byzantine palace, a christian anda 
soldier; advanced with rapid steps in the career of 
fortune and glory; received the hand of the emperor's 
sister; and was promoted to the command of thirty 


like his father, | 
nquerors. These troops, 
and fanatic 
of revolting against their benefactor, and erecting the 


id fled from 
dout 


vices, were ¢ 


thousand Persians, who, 
the Mahometan ec 
fected with mercenary 


uD! Vv In- 
1 


esirous 
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standard of their native king: but the loyal Theop hoe 
bus rejected their offers, disconcerted their sche ‘mes, 
and escaped from their hands to the camp or palace of 
his royé il brother. A generous confidence might have 
secured a faithful and able guardian for his wife anq 
his infant son, to whom Theophilus, in the flower of 
his age, was compelle d to leave the inheritance of the 
empire. But his jealousy was exasperated by envy 
and disease: he feared the d: ingerous virtues whie "h 
might either support or their infancy and 
weakness ; and the dying emperor demanded the head 
of the Persian prince. With savage delight, he recog. 
nized the familiar features of his brother: ** Thou art 
no longer Theophobus,” he said; and, sinking on hig 
couch, he added, with a faultering voice, ** Soon, too 
shall be no more The ophilus : 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the Greeks 
the test part of their civil and ecclesiastical poli- 
cy, preserved, till the last century, a singular instito. 
tion in the marria Czar. They collected, not 
the virgins of every rank 1 of every province, 


op pre 8S 


sooh, l 


orea 


ve of the 


and a Vain 


and romantic idea, but the daughters of the principal 
nob] who awaited in the palace the choice of their 
sove It is affirmed, that a similar method was 
adopted in the 1 pu f The ophtius. With a golden 
ipple in his hand, he slowly walked between two con- 
tending beauties ; his eye was detained by the charms 
of Icasia, and, in the awkwardness of a first declara. 
tion, the prince could only observe, that, in this world, 
women had been the cause of much evil: ** And sure. 
ly, sir,’’ she pertly replied, ey have likewise been 
the o¢ ion of much g 3.”" This affectation of un- 
seasonable wit displeased the imperial lover; he turn- 
ed aside in disgust; I ia concealed her mortification 
in aconvent; and the modest silence of Theodora was 
rew d with the lden apple. She deserved the 
love, but did not escape the severity, of her lord, 
rom the pal ce rara ie beheld a vessel deeply 
| ( id steeT into the | rt: on the discovery 
that the precious carg sy luxury was the pro- 
erty of his wife, he condemned the ship to the flames, 
vith a sharp reproae that her avarice had degraded 
character of ; é press into that of a merchant. 
Yet! la ee it sted her with the I Ill 
U ( Ss Ip of the empire und her son A. | 42 
Michae who was ieft ¢ phan In the Jat yw 
fth vear of his The restor 1 of images, and 
ul ext | n oft | | s, has endeared 
eC} e to the devoti of the Greeks; but in the 
fervour of re rl zeal, Theodora ente Lined 1 crate- 
fu rard for the mer y 1 tion of her hus- 
band. After thirteen years of a prudent and frugal ad- 
ministration, she perceived the decli f her influence: 
second |) imitated only the virtues of her 
pread¢ r ly 1 of conspiring against the life or 
( ft he retired, wi t a struggle, 
ouch not witl ta murmur, to the solitude of private 
life, deploring the ingratitude, the vices, and the in- 
ev t ruin, of the w ess ¥ tl 
Among t suceessors of Ner nd Elagabalus, we 
have not hitherto found the imitation of their vices, 
the character of a Roman prince who considered plea- 
sure as the object of fe, and virtue as the enemy of 
pleasure Whatever mioht have been the maternal 
care of Theodora in the education of Michael the 
third. her unf unate 1 kine before he was a 
Ii the immbitior f lab ured Lo ¢ heck the 
progre ss of reason, she « { not cool the ebuillition 
of passior d her selfish policy was justly repaid 


by th contempt and ingratitude of the headstr ng 


youth At the age of eighteen, he rejected her au- 
thority, without feeling his own incapacity to govern 
the empire and himself. With Theodora, all gravity 

nd wisdom retired from the court; their place was 
suppli by the alternate dominion of vice and folly ; 
ind it was impossible, without forfeiting the public 
j esteem, to juire or preserve the favour of the eme- 
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peror. The millions of gold and silver which had 
been accumulated for the service of the state, were 
lavished on the vilest of men, who flattered his pas 
gions and shared his pleasures; and in a reign of thir- 
teen years, the richest of sovereigns was compelled to 
strip the pé alace and the churches of their precious fur- 
niture. Like Nero, he delighted in the amusements 
of the theatre, and sighed to be surpassed in the ac- 
complishme nts in which he should have blushed to 
excel. Yet the studies of Nero in music and poetry, 

betrayed some symptoms of a liberal taste; the more 
ignoble arts of the son of The opl iilus was confined to 
the chariot-race or the hippodrome. The four factions 
which had agitated the peace, still amused the idle- 
ness of the capital: for himself, the emperor assumed 
the blue livery; the three rival colours were distribu- 
ted to his favourites, and in the vile though eager con- 
tention he forgot the dignity of his person and the 
safety of his dominions. He the 

of an invasion, who presumed to divert his 


silenced messenger 


attention 


in the most critical moment of the race; and by his 
command the importunate beacons were extinguished, 
that too frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to 
Constantinople. The most skilful charioteers obtained 


the first pl ice in his confidence and esteem; their merit 
was pri fusely rewarded; the en nperor feaste d in their 
and presented their children at the bs iptismal 
font ; and while he applauded his own pr —_ he 
sted to blame the cold and ’ his 
predecessors. The unnatural lusts which had degra- 


houses, 


afte stately reserve of 


ded even the manhood of Nero, were banished from 
the world; yet the strength of Michael was consumed 
by the indulgence of love and intemperan In his 


midnight revels, when his passions were inflamed by 


wine, he was provoked to issue the most sanguinary 


commands ; and if any feelings of humanity were left, 
he was reduced, with the return of sense, to approve 
the salutary disobedience of his servants. But the 
most extraordinary feature in the character of Michael, 
is the profane mockery of the religion of his country. 
The supe oe of the Greeks might indeed excite 
the smile of a philosopher; but his smile would have 
been rath: nal and temperate, and he must have con- 
demned the ignorant folly of a youth who insulted 
the objects of public veneration. A buffoon of the 
court was invested in the robes of the patriarch: the 


twelve meé trope litans, among whom the « mperor was 


ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments: they 
used or abused the sacred vessels of the altar; and in 
their bacchanalian feasts, the holy communion was 


administered in a nauseous compound of vinegar and 


mustard. Nor were these impious spectacles con-| 
cealed from the eyes of the city. On the day of a so- 
lemn festival, the emperor, with his bishops or buf- 
foons, rode on asses through the streets, encountered 
the true patriarch at the head of his clergy; and by 


their licentious shouts and obscene 


ed the eravity of the christian procession. 


gestures, disorder- 
The de vo- 
tion of Michael appeared only in some offence to rea- 
son or piety: he received his theatrical crowns from 
the statue of the Virgin; and an imperial tomb was 
violated for the sake of burning the bones of Constan- 
tine the Iconaclast. By this extravagant conduct, the 
son of Theophilus became as contemptible as he was 
odious ; every citizen was impatient for the deliver- 
ance of his country; and even the favourites of the 
moment were apprehensive that a caprice might snatch 
away what a caprice had bestowed. In the thirtieth 
year of his age, and in the hour of intoxication and 
sleep, Michael the third was murdered 
by the founder of a new dy nasty, whom the emperor 
had raised to an equa lity of rank and power. 


a © ee ‘he genealogy of Basil the Macedo- 
Macedonian, nian (if it be not the spurious offspring 
2. D. 967 of pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine 
oo picture of the revolution of the most 
illustrious families. The Arsacides, the rivals 
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in his chamber | 
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| Rome, possessed the sceptre of the east near four hun- 


dred years; a younger branch of these Parthian kings 
continued to reign in Armenia; and their royal descen- 
dants survived the partition and servitude of that an- 
cient monarchy. ‘T'wo of these, Artabanus and Chli- 
enes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo the first: 
his bounty seated them in a safe and hospitable exile, 
in the province of Macedonia: Adrianople was their 
final settlement. During several generations they 
maintained the dignity of their birth; and their Roman 
patriotism rejected the tempting offers of the Persian 
and Arabian powers, who recalled them to their native 

country. But their splendour was insensibly clouded 
by time and poverty; and the father of Basil was re- 
duced to a small farm, which he cultivated with his 
own hands: yet he scorned to disgrace the blood of 
the Arsacides by a plebeian allianee: his wife, a widow 
of Adrianople, was pleased to count among her ances- 
tors the great Constantine; and their royal infant was 
connected by some dark affinity of lineage or country 
with the Macedonian Alexander. No sooner was he 
born, than the cradle of Basil, his family, and his city, 
were swept away by an inundation of the Bulgarians: 
he was educated a slave in a foreion land; and in this 
severe discipline, he acquired the hardiness of body 
and flexibility of mind which promoted his future ele- 


vation. In the age of youth or manhood he shared the 
deliverance of the Roman captives, who generously 
broke their fetters, marched through Bulgaria to the 


shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies of barbari- 
ans, embarked in the ships which had been stationed 
for their rece ption, and returned to C onstantinople, 


from whence the y were d listributed to their re spective 


homes. But the freedom of Basil was naked and des- 
titute: his farm was ruined by the calamities of war: 
after his father’s death, his manual labour, or service, 


and he 
itre, in wh ich 


could no longer support a family of orphans; 
resolved to seek a more cons} picuous the: 
every virtue ind every vice inn ‘lead to the paths of 

ore: The first night of his arrival at Constan- 

tin without friends or money, the weary pilgrim 
slept on the steps of the church of St. Diomede: he 
was fed by the casual hospitality of a monk; and was 
introduced to the service of a cousin and namesake of 
the emperor Theophilus; who, though himself of a 
diminutive person, was always followed by a train of 
tall and handsome dom« stics, Basi! attended his pa- 
tron to the government of Pel ponnesus ; eclipsed by 
his personal merit, the birth and dignity of Theophi- 
lus, and formed a useful connexion with a wealthy and 
charitable matron of Patras. Her spiritual or carnal 
love embraced the young adventurer, whom she a lop- 
ted as her son. Danielis presented him with thirty 
slaves; and the pr duce of her bounty was e xpel nded 
in the support of his brothers, and the purchase of 
some large in Macedonia. His gratitude or 
ambition still attached him to the service of Theophi- 


itness. 


ple, 


estates 


lus; and a lucky accident recommended him to the 
notice of the court. A famous wrestler, in the train 
of the Bulgarian ambassadors, had defied, at the royal 


banquet, the boldest and most robust of the Greeks. 
The strength of Basil was praised; he accepted the 
challenge; and the barbarian champion was over- 
thrown at the first onset. A beautiful but vicious 
horse was condemned to be hamstrung: it was sub- 
dued by the dexterity and courage of the servant of 
Theophilus; and his conqueror was promoted to an 
honourable rank in the imperial stables. But it was 
impossible to obtain the confidence of Michael without 
complying with his vices; and his new favourite, the 
great chamberlain of the palace, was raised and sup- 


| ported by a disgraceful marriage with a royal concu- 


bine, and the dishonour of his sister, who succeeded 
to her place. The public administration had been 
abandoned to the Cesar Bardas, the brother and ene- 
my of Theodora; but the arts of female influence per- 


of |suaded Michael to hate and to fear his uncle: he was 
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drawn from Constantinople, under the pretence of a 
Cretan expedition, and stabbed in the tent of audience, 
by the sword of the chamberlain, and in the presence 
of the emperor. 
Basil was invested with the title of Augustus and the | 
government of the empire. He supported this une- 
qual association till his influence was forfeited by | 
popular esteem. His life was endangered by 
by a second colleague, who had rowed in the galleys. 
Yet the murder of his benefactor must be condemned 
as an act of ingratitude and treason; and the churches 
which he dedicated to the name of St. Michael, were 
a poor and puerile expiation of his guilt. 

The different ages of Basil the first may be com- 
pared with those of Augustus. ‘The situation of the 
Greek did not allow him in his earliest youth to lead 
an army against his country, or to proscribe the no- 
blest of he r sons; but his aspiring genius stooped to 
the arts of a slave; he dissembled his ambition 
even his virtues, and grasped, with the bloody hand 
of an assassin, the empire which he ruled with the 
wisdom and tenderness of a parent. A priv 
may feel his interest repugnant to his duty; but it 
must be from a deficiency of sense or courage, that an 
absolute monarch can separate his happiness from his 
glory, or his glory from the public welfare. The life 
or panegy ric of Basil has irdeed been ec omposed 
publishe d under the long reign of his descendants ; 
but even their stability on the throne may be justly 
ascribed to the superior merit of their ancestor. In 
his character, his grandson Constantine has attempted 
to delineate a perfect image of royalty: but that fe 
ble prince, unless he had copied a real model, 
not easily have soared so high above the level of his 
own conduct or Sone EA But the most solid praise 
of Basil is drawn from mparison of a ruined and 
a flourishing monareny, that which he wrested from 
the « lute Michael, and that which he 
to the Ma woedonian dynasty. The evils 
been sanctified by time and ¢ xample, were corrected 
by his master-hand; and he revived, if not the na- 
tional spirit, at least the order ijesty, of the 
Roman empire. His application was indefatigable, 
his temper cool, his understanding vigorous 
sive; and in his practice he observed that rare and 
salutary moderation, which pursues each virtue, at an 
equal distance between the op posite vices. His mili- 
tary service had been confined to the palace; nor 
the emperor e ndowed with the spirit or the talents of 
a warrior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms were 
again formidable to the barbarians. As 
had formed a new army by ~ ipline and exercise, he 
appeared in person on the banks of the Eup »hrates, 
curbed the pride of the Saracens, and suppressed the 
dangerous though just revolt of the Manicheans. His 
indignation against a rebel who had long eluded his 
pursuit, prov him to wish and to pray, that, by 
the grace of God, he might drive three arrows into the 
head of Chrysochir. That odious head, which had 
been obtained by treason rather than by valour, was 
suspended from a tree, and thrice exposed to the dex- 
terity of the imperial archer: a b: ist 
the dead, more worth 1y of the times than of the 
Basil. But his principal merit was in the civil 
administration of the finances and of the laws. To 
replenish an treasury, it was proposed to 
the lavish and ill-placea gifts of his predeces- 
1 one moity of the 
hundred thousand 
answer the most 
some space for the m 
tions of Among the various 
the improvement of the revenue, a new mode 
suggested of capitation, or tribute, which would have 
too much depended on the arbitrary discretion of the 
assessors. 


and 


ate citizen 


and 


could 


the c 
liss« be put ithed 


which had 


and m 


and decl- 


was 


soon as he 


1 I 
AecU 


ise revenge agall 
charac- 


ter ol 


exhausted 
resume 
his prudence ab restitution ; 
and a twelve 
instantly procured to 


mands, and to allow 


sum of 
pressing de- 
ture opera- 


for 
was 


economy. schemes 


THE DECLINE 


| was -_ 


About a month after this execution, dangerous powers: and they 


the | 
caprice of the emperor; and his dignity was profaned | 


| embellishment of 


| virtues, wi 


pounds was | 


| of his sage 


A sufficient list of honest and able agents | cation had been direct 
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tantly produced by the minister; but on the 
areful scrutiny of Basil himself, only two could 
be f. “— who might be safely intrusted with Such 
justified his esteem by 
declining But the seri and sue. 
cessful diligence of the emperor established by degrees 
an equitable balances of property and payment, of receipt 
and expenditure: a peculiar fund was appropriated to 
each service $ and a public 


more 


his confidence. 


us 


method secured the interest 


of the prince and the property of the people. After 
re usin the luxury, he assigned two patrimonia} 
estates to supply the decent pi uty, of the imperial 


table: mtributions of the 
for his defence ; and the residue was employed in the 
the ec ay ital and provinces. A taste 
for building, however costly, may deserve some praise 
and much excuse; from thence 
yuraged, 

emolument or 


the ec subject were reserved 


industry is fed, art js 
object is attained of publie 
use of a road, an ague- 
vious and solid; and ‘the 
hundred churches that by the command of Basil, 
were ted by the devotion of the In the 
character of a judge, he was assiduous and impartial ; 
ive, the oppres- 


ener and some 


pleasure: the 
} 


Sspital, is oft 


duct, or an h 
lTrose 
consecra age. 


desirous to s and not afraid to strike: 


sors of the people were severely chastised; but his 
personal foes, whom it might be unsafe to pardon, 
were condemned, after the loss of their eyes, to a life 


of solitude and re pentance. The change of lan vuage 


and manners deman d 1 revision of the obsolete jue 
risprudence of Justinian; the voluminous body of his 
Institutes, Pandects, Code, and Novels, was digested 


under forty titles, in the Greek idiom; and the Basi- 
lics, which were improved and completed by his son 
ind grandson must referred to the original genius 


of the founder of their race. 
terminated by an acci 


rious reign was 


A furl 


This gl 


the chase. us stag 


entangled his horns in the belt of Basil, and raised 
him from his horse: he was rescued by an attendant, 
who cut the belt and slew the animal; but the fall, or 

e fever, exhausted the strength of the aged narch, 
ind he expired in the palace, amidst the tears of his 
— y and people. If he struck off the head of the 

nith{a L servant, for presuming to draw his sword 
against his sovereign; the pride of despotism, which 


had lain « his life, revived in the last mo- 


ments of despair, when he no anted or valued 


rmant in 


lon yer W 


the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four s« ns ot the ¢ mperor, Con- 1 vi. the 
stantine died before his father, whose  pnitosopher, 
grief and credulity were amused by a_ A, D. S86, 
flattering impostor and a vain apparition. March 5, 
Stephen, the youngest, was content with the honours 

| of a patriarch and int; both Leo and Alexander 
were alike invested with the purple, but the powers 
of yovernment were solely exercised by the elder 
brother. The name of Leo the sixth, has been dig- 
nified with the title of philosopher; and the union of 


sage, « f the 


active 
the 


ind speculative 
perfection of hu- 


the prince ind th 


uuld indeed constitute 


man nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of 
this ideal excellence. Did he reduce his Pp issions and 
appetites under the dominion of reason? His life was 
spent in the pomp of the palace, in the society of his 
wives and concubines; and even the clemency which 
he showed, and the peace W hich he strove to preserve, 
must be imputed to the softness at d indolence of his 
character, Did he subdue his prejudices and those of 
his subjects? His mind was tinged with the most 
puerile superstition ; th influence of the clergy, and 
the errors of the people, were consecrated by his laws; 
and the oracles of Leo, which reveal, in prophetic style, 
the fate of the empire, are founded on the arts of as- 
trology and divination. If we still inquire the reason 


can only be replied, that the 
int than the greater part of 
aries in church and state; that his edu- 


ed by the learned Photius; and 


ippe llatuc n, it 


B 


son of isil was less ignor 


his contempor 
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that several books of profane and ecclesiastical science 
were composed by the pen, or in the name, of the im- 
peris il philosopher. But the reputation of his philosophy 
and religion was overthrown by a don vice, the 
repetition of his nuptials. The primitive ideas of the 
merit and holiness of celibacy, were preached by the 
monks and entertained by the Greeks. Marriage was 
allowed as a necessary means for the propagation of 
after the death of either party, the survivor 
ion, the weakness or the 

strength of the flesh; but a ‘hird marriage was cen- 
sured as a state of legal fornicat a fou wrlh was 
a sin or scandal as yet unknown to the christians of 
the In the beginning of his reign, Leo himself 
had abolished the state of cor condemned, 
without annulling, third marriages: but his patriotism 
and love soon compelled him to violate his own laws, 
e, which in a similar e he 


and to incur the penan 
had imposed on his subjects. In his three first alli- 
} 


icstic 


mankind ; 
might satisfy, by a second wt 


ion; and 


east. 


icubine Ss and 


ase 


ances, his nuptial bed was unfruitful; the emperor re- 
quired a fe male companion, and the empire a legiti- 
mate heir. ‘The beautiful Zoe was introduced into 
the palace as a concubine; and after a trial of her 
fecundity, and the birth of Constantine, her Jover 


the mother and 
fourth nuptials. 
ised his blessing : the 
btained by 
contumacious 
communion of the 
xile, nor the dese rtion 
the L 


in the 


declared his intention of legitimating 
the child, by the celebration of 
But the patriarch Nicholas ref 
imperial baptism « f young 
a promise of separation ; 
Zoe was excluded from the 
Neithe r the fear of « 
hren, nor the authority of 
ver of failure or doubt 


spirit of 


his 


the prince was « 


and the hus- 
band of 
faithful. 
of his bret 
nor the dar 
the empire, c uld bend the 


atin church, 
ssion to 
inflexible 


succe 


the 


monk. After the death of Leo he was recalled from 
exile to the eivil and ecclesiastical administration; 
and the edict of union which was promulgated in the 
name of ¢ tant a emned the f e seandal 
of fourth rr , and ft a tac ny n his 
ownl if 
Als r, Con In the Greek laneu ir} ind por- 
Po = V : ph ry are the same W 15 d as the 
ws. A. D l colours of nature are Inv l e, we may 
M ! leart ita dark deep red was t! Tyrian 
dye hich stained the purple of the ancients. An 
apartment of the Byzantine palace was lined with 
porphyry it was reserved tor the use of the pregnant 
empresses ; and the royal birth of thei children was 
expressed by the appellati fj phyros nite, or born 
n the pur} sev lof the R 1 princes had been 
lessed wit i heir; but this peculiar surname was 
first applied to Constantine the seventh. His life and 
titular reign were of equal duration; but of fifty-four 
years, six had elapsed before his father’s death; and 


f Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant sub- 


ject of those who ppre ‘ is weakness or abused his 
confidence. His ur Alexander, who had long been 
invested with the title of Augustus, was the first col- 
learue and governor of the y r prince: but in a 
rapid career of viee and folly, the brot " Leo al- 


ready emulated the reputation of Michae ind when 
he was « xting 


a project of ecastrating his nephew, a d | 


nely death, he entertained 


aving the 


empire to a worthless favourite The succeeding years 
of the minority of Constantine were occupied by his 
mother Zoe, and a succession or council of seven re- 
gents, who pursued the interest, gratified their pas- 
sions, abandoned the republi Sup] ted each other, 
and, finally vanished in p ne fa Idier. 
From an ol scure orig R is Leecapenus had 

raised hin * to the command of the naval armies; 
= in the anarchy of the times, had deserved, or at 
least had obtained, the national esteem. With a vie- 
torious and affect nate fleet, h sailed from the mouth 
of the Danube into the harbour of C t ntinople, and 
was hailed the deliverer of the pe ple, and the 
guardian of the prince. His supreme office was at first 
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defined by the new appellation of father 
of the emperor; but Romanus soon dis- 
dained the subordinate powers of a min- 
ister, and assumed, with the titles of 
Cesar an d Augustus, the full indepen- 
dence of royalty, which he held near five 
and twenty years. His three sons, C hristophe r, ie 
phe n, and Constantine, were sucee ssively adorned ys th 
the same honours, and the lawful emperor wa® ¢ 
craded from the first to the fifth rank in this pi ce 
of princes. Yet, in the preservation of his life and 
crown, he might still applaud his own fortune and the 
clemency of the usurper. The examples of ancient 
and modern history would have excused the ambition 
' Romanus: the powers and the laws of the empire 
were in his hand: the spurious birth of Constantine 
would have justified his exclusion; and the grave or 
the monastery was open to receive the son of the con- 
cubine. Sut Le capenus does not appear to have pos- 
sessed either the virtues or the vices of a tyrant. The 
Spirit and activity of his private life dissolved away 
in the sunshine of the throne; and in his licentious 
on s, he forgot the safety both of the republic and 
of his family. Of a mild and religious character, he 
respected the sanctity of oaths, the innocence of the 
youth, the memory of his parents, and the attachment 
of the people. The studious temper and retirement of 
Constantine disarmed the jealousy of power; his books 
and music, his pen and his pencil, were a constant 
source of amusement; and if he could improve a scanty 
allowance by the sale of his " tures, if their price was 
not enhanced by the name of the artist, he was en- 
dowed with a personal talent, which few ptinces could 


Romanus 1. Le- 
capenus. 
A. D. 919. 
Dec. 24. 
Christopher, 
Steph n, Con- 
Stantine VIII. 


employ in the hour of adversity. 

Ph fall of Romanus was occasioned Goncramine VIL. 
by his own vices and those of his chil- A. D. 945 
dren. After the decease of Christ pher, Jan. 27 
his eldest son, the two surviving brothers quarrelled 
with each other, and conspired against their father. 
At the hour of noon, when all strangers were regularly 
excluded from the palace, they entered his ap urtment 


with an armed force, and conveyed him, in the habit 
of a monk, to a small island in the Propontis, wh won 
was peopled by a religious community. The rum 


of this domestie revolution excited a tumult in a 


city; bat Porphyrogenitus alone, the true and lawful 
emperé 7 was tt 1e ob} ct of the public care 3 and the 


sons Lee taught, 
that the ia had achieved a guilty and peril: 
for the benefit of their rival. ‘Their sister Helena, the 
wife of Constantine, reve pposed, their tre 
erous design of g her hush sad at the royal 
His loy 


the 


apenus wer by tardy 


experie nee, 
Jus enterprise 
aled, or SI ach- 
assassinatir 


banquet. al adherents were alarmed; and 


two usurpers we re prevented, seized, degraded from 
the purple, and embarked for the same island and 
monastery where their father had been so lately con- 
fined. Old Ro manus met them on the beach witha 


sarcastic smile, and, after a just reproach of their folly 
and ingratitude, presented his imperial colleagues with 


in equal share of his water and vecetable diet. In 
the fortieth year of his reign, Constantine the seventh 
btained the possession of the eastern world, which 


seemed to ru! fifteen years. 
of that energy of ¢ haracter which could 


’ 


ie ruled 


*, hear 


he was dev 





emerge into a life of action and glory ; nd the studies 
which had amused and dignified his leisure, were in- 
compatible with the serious duties of a sovereign. 
The emperor neglected = practice, to instruct his son 
Romanus in the theory, of government: while he in- 
dulged the habits of Lengoa ce and sl] th, he dropt 
the reins of the administration into the hands of He- 
lena his wife; and, in the shifting scene of her favour 

d caprice, each minister was regretted in the promo- 


Yet 


1aea;re 


the birth 
1 him to 
? 


successor. 
tantine had er 
’ 
his failings 
e, and charity, 


wort! hless 
and misfortunes of Cons 
the Greeks; tl excused 
r, his inne 


; they respected 
his love of 


ey 


cene 
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justice ; and the ceremony of his funeral was mourned 
with the unfeigned tears of his subjects. The body, 

rdingo t cient custom, lay in state in 
tibule of the palace; and the civil and military officers, 
senate, and the clergy, approached 


g 
ace I the ves- 
the patricians, th 
in due order to adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of 
theirsovereign. Before the procession moved towards 
the imperial sepulchre, a herald proclaimed this an ful 
admonition: **Arise,O king of the world, and obey 
the summons of the King of kings !”’ 
iabeeenat The death of Constantine was imputed 
nior, A. D. 959. to poison; and his son Romanus, who 

Nov. 15 derived that name from maternal 
grandfather, ascended the throne of Constantin ple. 
A prince who, at the age of twenty, could be suspect- 
ed of anticipating his inheritance, must have been al- 
ready lost in the public esteem; yet Romanus was 
rather weak than wicked ; and the largest share of thi 
guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, a woman 
of base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious 
ners. The of personal glory and put happi- 
ness, the true pleasures of royalty, were unknown to 
the son of Constantine; and, while the two brot!l 
Nicephorus and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, 
the hours which the emperor owed to his people weré 
strenu In the morning he 
visited the circus; at noon he feasted the 
the greater part of the afternoon he spent in the sphe- 
urt, the only theatre of his \ 

pas ed over to the Asiatic 


his 





man- 
sensi yliec 


consumed in us idleness. 


senators ; 


risterium, or t 


tories ; from thence he 


f the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild | 

of the largest size, and returned to the palace, proudly 
content with the lab sof the day. In strength and 
be y he was conspicuous above his equals: tall and 
Straight as a young cypress, his complexion was fair 
and florid, his eyes sparkling, his shoulders broad, his 
nose long d aquiline Yet even these perfections 
were insufficient to fix the love of Theophano; and, 
after a reign of four years, she mingled for her hus- 
band the same deadly draught which she had com- 


pose d for his father. 
iacuieenes fi. By his marriage 
Phocas woman, Romanus the younger left two 
A.D. 963. Aug. 6. sons, Basil the second “and Constantine 
the ninth, and two daughters, Theophano and Anne. 
The eldest sister was given to Otho the second, 
peror of the west; the younger became the wife of 
Wolodomir, great duke and apostle of Russia, and, by 
the marriage of her grand-daughter with Henry th 
first, king of France, the blood of the Macedonians, 
verhaps of the Arsacides, stil] flows in the veins 


thi 


with is impious 


em- 


. 1 + 
ana I 
1 | 
of the Bourbon line. After the death of her husband, 
the empress aspired to reign in the name of her sons, 
) 


the elder of whom was five, and the younger only two, 
years of age; but she soon felt the inst ibility of a 
throne which was supported by a female who could 
not be esteemed, and two infants who could not be 
feared. ‘Theophano looked around for a protector, and 


threw herself into the arms of the bravest soldier; her 
leart was capacious; but the deformity of the new 


? 7 
favourite rendered it more than probable that interest 


was the motive and excuse of her love. Nicephorus 
Phocas united, in the popular opinion, the double me- 
rit of a hero and a saint. In the former character, his 
qualifications were genuine and splendid: the descen- 
dant of a race, illustrious by their military exploits, he 
had displayed, in every station and in every province, 
the courage of a soldier and the conduct of a chief; 
and Nicephorus was crowned with recent laurels, from 
the important conquest of the isle of Crete. His reli- 
gion was of a more ambiguous cast; and his hair-cloth, 
his fasts, his pious idiom, and his wish to retire from 
the business of the world, were a convenient mask for 
his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet he imposed on 
a holy patriarch, by whose influence, and by a deeree 
of the senate, he was intrusted, during the minority of 
the young princes, with the absolute and independent 
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command of the oriental armies. As soon as he had 
secured the leaders and the tro« ps, he boldly marched 
to Constantinople, trampled on his enemies, avowed 
his correspondence with the empress, and, without de. 
grading her sons, assumed, with the title of Augustus 

minence of rank and : 
his marriage with Theopha 
patriarch who had placed the crown on his head; by 
his second nuptials he ineurred 
; a bar of spiritual 


! and some evas 


plenituds of power, But 


no was refused by the same 


a year of canonical 
affinity was opposed to 
n and perjury were 
required to silence the scruples of the clergy and peo- 
ple. The popularity of the emperor was lost in the 
purple: in a reign of six years he provoked the hatred 
f strangers and subjects ; and the hypocrisy and ava. 
rice of the first Nicephor revived in 
} } 
Hypocrisy I sha 


penance 


their celebration; 


Ss were his SUC+ 


cessor. | never justify or palliate ; 


but I will dare to erve, that the odious vice of aya. 
rice is of all others the most hastily arraigned, and 
most unmercifully condemned. In a private citizen, 


r judgement se] om expe ts an accurate seruti y into 
his fortune and expense; and in a steward of the pub- 


the IN- 
In the 


ny, the generous temper of Nicepho- 


lways a virtue, and 


ble duty. 


ire, frugality Is ; 
crease of taxes t 
use of his patrim 


lic treasure 


ften an ind 


enens 


rus had been proved; and the revenue was strictly 
ay plied to the service of the state: each spring the 
emper r marched in person ag inst the Saracens; and 
every R in might ¢ mpute the employmé t of his 
taxes In triumphs, quests, and the security of the 
eastern tf l 
Am r ‘ wl his 
elevat I 3 st ! | .™ 
h Art erere | rx 
ved and htai ’ sa Al I Yb 
wards. The stat f Joho Zi “ below the 
ordinary standard; but this ¢« ive body was en- 
dowed with stref be ty, and the soul of a her 
By the ilousy of the « eror’s br r, he was de- 
graded from off f general of the ¢ to that of 
director of the posts { murmurs were chastised 
wit} d r ind exile B Zi ces was ranked 
I r ft I ne us v or the empress: on her 
intercess) he was permitted to 1 f Chalcedon, 
io the neighbourl 1 of the capital: her bounty was 
rep id in his clandestine and amorous visits to the 
palace ; and Theophano consented, with alacrity, to 
the death of an ugiy and penurious husband. Some 
| 1 and trusty conspirators were concealed in her 


in the d 


most private chambers: irkness of a winter 
night, Zimisces, with his principal companions, 
barked in boat, travers tt B phort 
ed at the | 
of r 


dants. 


eme- 
a smal] rus, land- 
lace stairs, and silently ascended a ladder 
by the female 
ns, nor the warnings 


pes, which was cast dowr atten- 


Neither his ow: 
of his friends, ne 


the fortre SS wl ich he had erecte j in 


suspicl 


> 
r the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor 
| 


the | alace, 


coul 


protect Nicephorus from a domestic foe, at whose 
voice every door was opened to the assassins. As he 
slept on a bear-skin, on the ground, he was r used by 
their noisy intrusion, and thirty daggers clittered be- 


eyes. It is doubtful whether Zimisces im- 
yrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign; but he 
enjoyed The mur- 
der was protracted by insult and cruelty; and as soon 
as the head of Nicephorus was shown from the win- 
tumult was hushed, and the Armenian was 
emperor of the east. On the day of his coronation, he 
was stoppe d on the threshold of St. Sophia, by the 
intrepid patriarch, who cl arged his conscience with 
the deed of treason and blood; and required, as a 
sign of repentance, that he should separate himself 
from his more criminal associate. This sally of apos- 
tolic zeal was not offensive to the 
could neither Jove nor trust a woman who had repeat- 
edly violated the most sacred obligations; and The- 


ophano, instead of sharing his imperial fortune, was 


the inhuman spectacle of revenge. 


dow, the 


prince, since he 


Omar. IX. 


dismissed with ignominy from his bed and palace. In 
their last interview, she displayed a frantic and impo- 
tent rage ; accused the ingratitude of her lover; assaul- 
ted, with words and blows, her son Basil, as he stood 
silent and submissive in the presence of a superior col- 
league; and avowed her ow n prostitution, in proclaim- 
ing the illegitimacy of his birth. The public indigna- 
tion was appeased by her exile, and the punishment 
of the meaner accomplices: the death of an unpopu- 


lar prince was forgiven; and the guilt of Zimisces | 
> 
Per- | 


was forgotten in the splendour of his virtues. 
haps his profusion was less useful to the state than 
the avarice of Nicephorus; but his gentle and gene- 


rous behaviour delighted all who approached his per-| 


gon; and it was only in the paths of victory that he 
trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. The greatest 
part of his reign was employed in the camp and the 
field: his personal valour and activity were signalized 
on the Danube and the Tigris, the ancient boundaries of 
the Roman world ; and by his double triumph over the 
Russians and the Saracens, he deserved the titles of 
saviour of the empire, and conqueror of the east. In 
his Jast return from Syria, he observed that the most 
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fruitful lands of his new provinces were possessed by | 


the eunuchs. ‘** And it 
with honest indignation, * that we have fought and 
Is it for them that we shed our blood, 
and exhaust the treasures of our people ’? The com- 
plaint was re-echoed to the palace, and the death of 
Zimisces is strongly marked wit! 
poison. 


is 


conquered t 


1 the Suspicion of 


Under this usurpation, or regency, of 


Basil Il. and 7 ; 
twelve years, the two lawful emperors, 


Constantine LX, 


A. D. 976 Basil and Constantine, had silently 
January grown to the age of manhood. Their 
tender years had been incapable of dominion: the re- 
spectful modesty of their attendance and salutation, 


the 
childless ambition of those guardians had no tempta- 
tion to violate their right of succession: 


was due to the age and merit of their guardians: 


thelr patri- 


mony was ably and faithfully administered ; and the 
premature death of Zimisces was a loss, rather than a 
benefit, to the sons of R us. Their want of ex- 
perience detained them twelve years lon rer the ob- 
scure and voluntary pupils of a minister, who extended 
his reign by persuading them to indulge the pleasures 
of youth, and to disdain the labours of government. In 
this silken web, the weakness of Constantine was for 
ever ¢ ilangled ; but his elder brother felt the impulse 
of genius and the desire of action; he frowned, and 
the minister was no more. Basil was the acknow- 


ledged sovereign of Constantinople, and the provinces 
of Europe; but Asia oppressed by two veteran 
generals, Phocas and Sclerus, who, alternately friends 
and e 
dependence, ar 


was 


els, maintained their in- 
id laboured to emulate the example of 
Against these domestic ene- 
first drew his sword, and 


emies, subje cts and rel 
successful usurpation. 
mies, the son of Romanus 
they trem 
spirited prince. 
thrown from his horse, by 
arrow : twice loaded with 


the second, who had been 


chains, and twice 


for them,”’ he exclaimed, | 


}imperial nuptials. 


bled in the presence of a lawful and high-| 
The first, in the front of battle, was 
the stroke of poison, or an} 


invested with the purple, was de- 


sirous of ending in peace the small remainder of his | 


days. As the aged suppliant approached the throne, 
with dim eyes and faltering steps, leaning on his two 
attendants, the emperor exclaimed, in the insolence of 
youth and power, * And is this the man who has so 
long been the object of our terror?’ After he had 
confirmed his own authority, and the peace of the em- 
pire, the trophies of Nicephorus and Zimisces would 
not suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. Eis 
long and frequent expeditions against the Saracens 
Were rather glorious than useful to the empire; but the 
final destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria appears, 
Since the time of Belisarius, the most important tri- 


umph of the Roman arms. Yet instead of applauding 


163 


their victorious prince, his subjects detested the rapa- 
cious and rigid avarice of Basil; and in the imperfeet 
narrative of his exploits, we can only discern the cou- 
rage, patience, and ferociousness of a soldier. A vi- 
cious education, which could not subdue his spirit, had 
clouded his mind; he was ignorant of every science ; 
and the remembrance of his learned and feeble grand- 
sire might encourage his real or affected contempt of 
laws and lawyers, of artists and arts. Of such a cha- 
racter, In such an age, superstition took a firm and 
lasting possession ; after the first licence of his youth, 
Basil the second devoted his life, in the palace and the 
camp, to the penance of a hermit, wore the monastic 
habit under his robes and armour, observed a vow of 
continence, and imposed on his appetites a perpetual 
abstinence from wine and flesh. In the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, his martial spirit urged him to embark 
in person for a holy war against the Saracens of Sicily ; 
he was prevented by death, and Basil, surnamed the 
Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the world, 
with the blessings of the clergy and the curses of the 
people. After his decease, his brother consiantine IX. 
Constantine enjoyed, about three years, =A. D. 1025. 
the power, or rather the pleasures, of December. 
royalty, and his only care was the settlement of the 
succession. He had enjoyed sixty-six years the title 
and the reign of the two brothers is the 
longest, and most obscure, of the Byzantine history. 
A lineal succession of five emperors, 


of Aueustus; 


Romanus III. 





in a period of one hundred and sixty ~ A reyrus. 
years, had attached the loyalty of the A.D. 102s. 
Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, Nov. 12, 


which had been thrice respected by the usurpers of 
their power. After the death of Constantine the 
ninth, the last male of the royal race, a new and bro- 
ken seene presents itself, and the accumulated years 
of twelve emperors do not equal the space of his single 
reign. His elder brother had preferred his private 
chastity to the public interest, and Constantine himself 
had only three daughters ; Eudocia, who took the veil, 
and Zoe and Theodora, who were preserved till a ma- 
ture age in a state of ignorance and virginity. When 
their marriage was discussed in the council of their 
dying father, the cold or pious Theodora refused to 
give an heir to the empire, but her sister Zoe presented 


herself a willing victim at the altar. Romanus Argy- 
rus, a patrician of a graceful person and fair reputation, 
was chosen for her husband, and, on his declining that 
honour, was informed, that blindness or death was the 
second alternative. The motive of his reluctance was 
conjugal affection, but his faithful wife sacrificed her 


ywn happiness to his safety and greatness ; and her 
entrance into a monastery removed the only bar to the 
After the decease of Constantine, 
the sceptre devolved to Romanus the third; but his 
labours at home and abroad were equally feeble and 
fruitless; and the mature age, the forty-eight years 
of Zoe, were less favourable to the hopes of pregnancy 
than to the indulgence of pleasure. Her favourite 
chamberlain was a handsome Paphlagonian of the name 
of Michael, whose first trade had been that of a money- 
changer; and Romanus, either from gratitude or equity, 
connived at their criminal intercourse, or accepted a 
slight assurance of their innocence. But Zoe soon 
justified the Roman maxim, that every adulteress is 
capable of poisoning her husband; and the death of 


| Romanus was instantly followed by the scandalous 


So) 


marriage and elevation of Michael the Michael IV. the 


fourth. The expectations of Zoe were, Paphiagonian, 
however, disappointed: instead ofavigo- A, BD. 14 
April 11. 


rous and grateful lover, she had placed 
in her bed a miserable wretch, whose health and reason 
were impaired by epileptic fits, and whose conscience 
was tormented by despair and remorse. The most 
skilful physicians of the mind and body were sum- 
moned to his aid; and his hopes were amused by fre- 
quent pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs of the 



























































and, except restitution, (but to whom should he have 
restored ?) Michael sought every method of expiating 
his guilt. While he groaned and prayed in sackeloth 
ind ashes, his brother, the eunuch John, smiled at 
his remorse, and enjoyed the harvest of a crime of 
which himself was the secret and most guilty author. 
His administration was only the art of satiating his 
avarice, and Zoe became a captive in the palace of her 
fathers and in the hands of her slaves. When he per- 
ceived the irretrievable decline of his brother’s health, 
he introduced his nephew, another Michael, who de- 
rived his surname of Calaphates from his father’s oc- 
cupation in the careening of vessels: at the command 
of the 
mechanic 3 this fictitious heir was invested with 
the title and purple of the Cesars, in the presence of 
senate and clergy. So the 

of Zoe, that she was oppresse d by the liberty and power 
which she recovered by the death of the Paphlagor 
and at the end of four days she placed the crown on 


and 


feeble was character 


lan, 





ATi} wy the head of Michael the fifth, who had 

biche aia ; 
phates prote sted, with tears and oaths, that he 
A.D. 1041. should ever reign the first and mast obe- 
D l = 


nt of her sub 
} } + . ve } ae 
nis Short reign was his vase 


, the eunuch and the 


j 
ale 


The only act of 


is bene tac- 


jects. 
ingratitude to h 


tors disgt ice ¢{ { 


empress. ‘Th 


publie ; but the murmurs, 
amours, of Constantinople deplored 
the exile of Zoe, the d: 
her vices were f 


the former was pleasing to the 


and at len rth the cl 


! uchter of so m 


emperors ; 
and Michael was taught, that 
re is a pe riod in whieh the patience of the tamest 
into fury and revenge. ‘The 


1 
assembdied li 


raotten, 


Siaves rises e1uzens of 


every degre e a formidable tumult which 


lasted three davs; they besieged the pa ce, i reed the 
” : gates, recalled their mothers, Zoe from 
; a herpri n. lL heodora from her monastery. 
LD a condemned the son of Calaphates t 

° the loss of his eyes or of his life. For 

the first time, the Greeks beheld with Surprise the 
two royal sisters seated on the same throne, pre siding 


, and giving audience to the ambassadors 


of the nations. But this singular union subsisted n 
more than two months; the two sovereigns, their tem- 


pers, interests, and adherents, were secretly hostile to 


each other; and as Theodora was still averse to mar- 


{ = x riage, the inde fatig ible Zoe , at the ag 
stantine = ; ; S 
Monomachus of sixty, consented, for the public good, 
a he a to sustain the embraces of a third hus- 

s 


band, and the censures of the Greek 
His name and number were Constantine th 
te nth, and the epithet of vi nomachus, the sin rhe com- 
batant, must have been expressive of his valour and 
etory in some publie or private quarrel. But h 


health was broken by the tortures of the gout, and his 





( te Teig was spent in the 1iternative of sickness 
nd pleasure. 1 noble widow had accompanied 
( nstantine in his exile to the sle of Lesbos, an 
Sclerena gloried in the appellation of his mistress. 
After his marriage and elevation, she was invested 
with the title and pomp of augusta, and occupied a 


contious 3 apartme nt in the P ilace. The lawful con- 
s the 


delice icy or corruption oft 7.0 
strange 


sort (such wi )}con- 


sented to 


this and scandal 


uS partition; and the 
and his 
| 


th; but the la 


emperor appeared in public between his wife 


} 


concubine. He survived them be st mea- 


. ’ 7 } j » : 
sures of Constantine to change the order of succession 


vented by the more vigilant friends of Theo- 
lor: | after h 


his d ase, she resumed, 


7” aora, ana ece 
A D. 1054 with the general consent, the possessiol 
Nov, 30 of her inheritance. In her name, and 
by the influence of four eunuchs, the eastern world was 
| ‘ ° ! 


peaceably governed al nths 
itll tn we 
they wished to pr 

Michael VI. 


Strat « 


yout nineteen m ; and as 


long their dominion, they persuaded 
the aged princess to nominate for her suc- 


The 


iiratioticus declares his military pro- 


cessor Michael the sixth. surnanu 





Aug. 22. or 
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most popular saints ; the monks applauded hic penance, | 


eunuch, Zoe adopted, for her son, the son of a} 


AND FALL Crap, TX, 





any and decrepit veteran could only 
1 execute with the hands, of hig 
Whilst he ascended the throne, Theodora 
last of the 
I have hastily reviewed, and gladly 


fession; but tl 


1? CT 


with the eyes, an 


Bere 





ministers. 
sunk into the grave; the 


Macedonian of 
Basilian dynasty. 


dismiss, this shameful and destructive period of twenty. 
eight years, in which the Greeks, degraded below the 


common level of servitude, were transferred like . 


ir caprice « i two impotent 


herd of cattle by the choice « 


females. 


From this night of slavery, a rayof , 

. : : : saac T, Comne 

freedom, or at least ot pirit, begins to nus, 

emerge; the Greeks either prese rved 01 a. Eh 1057 
Lug. 3h, 

revived the use of surnames, which per- 

petuate the fame of hereditary virtue ° and we now 

diseern the rise, succession, and allianees of the last 





dynasties of ( nstantin pie ind T's bizond, The 
Comneni, who uphe ld for a while the fate of the sink. 
ing empire, assuined the honour of a Roman origin; 
but the family had been long since transported from 
Italy to Asia. ‘Their patri ial estate Was situate jn 
the district of ¢ tamona, In the neighbourhood of the 
Kuxine ; | {tu chiel who had already en- 
tered the 7 of ambition, revisited with affection, 
perhaps with regret, the dest thongh honourable 
dwelling of his fathers. The first of their line was 
the illustrious Manuel, wv , in the f the second 
Basil, contributed by war and trea t ease the 
tre ble ot the « t | et } ¢ r two sons 
I la n, W \ s ft de- 
{ of his 
‘ [ Phe you ‘ I Vy trained 
l the t ( t { the | ace, 
l the ¢ er ses | ef I 1 the ¢ mes 
rv f they r \ moted 
f provinces mie "Their fraternal 
‘ the toree ay t oft (‘omneni, 
i t lf ancle I it was i trated by tl i - 
riage ot the two brothers, wit captive princess of 
Bulgaria, a ihe « r of a patrn who | 
btained the i , <2 {i e rit eT ’ ene- 
m whom he h sent t the Internal s ek The 
soldiers } d serve with rel it 10% ¥ a Se S$ ol 
effeminate masters; the elevati f Mic el the sixth 
was a personal insult to the more deserving generals; 
and their discontent was inflamed by the parsim ny of 
the emper ind the insolence i the eur 5 Vhey 
secretly assembled in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and 
the votes of the military synod would have been unani- 
mous in favour of the old and valiant Catac n, if the 
patriotism or modesty of the veteran had not sugges- 
ted the importance of bir is we is merit in the 
cl eofasovereign. |] » 4 ienus W ved 
by general « t dt te \ 
tdelav to meet t \ ; he 
of the respective ~ | fetac ents. The 
cause ( f Mie ‘ “ nae ia battle by 
the mercenar©ries ot eimperrai g ra, W were aliens 
to the public int st, and animated only by a principle 


the fears 


of honour and oratitude. After their defeat, 
of the emper almost 
But 
issadors, and the 
The solitary 
people; and the 
nd as he 


my rr solicited a treaty, which wa 
accepted by the moderation of the ¢ 
the 1 
latter was 
Michael su 


1 annulle 


omnenian. 


rmer was betrayed 


prevented 
bmitted to the voice of the 


patriare at 


shaved the head of the royal monk, congratulated his 


beneticial exchange olf temporal rovaity tor the kingd m 


{ heaven; exchange, | vever, Whi h the priest, on 
his ow ccount, would probably have declined. By 
the hands ot tue same patriarch, Isane Comnenus was 
solemnly ¢ vned: the sword which he inscribed on 
nis cou might be an otlensive s nbol.af it imy lied 


uld have been 


reion and domestic enemies of the 


his title by conquest; but this sword w 


ju ‘ 


‘The decline of his 
yirtye ; and the prospect of ape 


state. 


the operation of active 


health and vigour susp¢ nded 
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proaching death determined him to interpose some 
moments between life and eternity. But instead of 
leaving the empire the marriage portion of his 
daughter, his reason and ine lination concurred in the 
sreference of his brother John, a sole lier, a patriot, and 
the father of five sons, the future pillars of an heredi- 
tary succession. Hi ; first modest reluctance might be 
the natural dictates of discretion and tenderness, but 
his obstinate anc d successful perseverance, however it 
may dazzle with the show of virtue, must be censured 
as a criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence 
against his family and countr The purp le which 
he had refused was accepted ‘de Constantine Dueas, 
a friend of the Comnenian house, and whose noble 
birth was adorned with the « -¥ rience and reputation 
of civil policy. In the monas Isaac recovered 
his health, and survived two years his voluntary abdi- 
cation. At the he observed 
the rule of St. B isil, and executed the most servile of- 
fices of the convent: but his latent vanity was gratified 
by the frequent and respectful visits of the reigning 
, haracter of a 


as 


tic habit, 


command of his abbot, 


monarch, who revered in his person the ¢ 


benefactor and a saint. 


Constantine XI If Constantine the eleventh were in- 

Ducas deed the subject most worthy of empire, 

A. D. 1059 we must pity tl debasement of the age 

aaa ind nation in which he was chosen. In 
the labour of puerile declamations he sought, without 

taining, the crown of eloquence, more precious, in 
his opinion, than that of Rome; and, in the subordi- 
nate functions of a lve, he forgot the duties of a 
sovereign and a warrior. Far from imitating the patri- 
otie it difference of the authors of his creatness, Duca 
was anxious only to secure, at the expense of the re- 
public, the power and prosperity of his children. His 
three sons, Michael the seventh, Andronicus the first, 
and Constantine the twelfth, were invested, in a tender 


l 
age, W ith the eq Aucustus ; and the suecces- 


ju 


sion was speed ly opened by their father’s death. 
' His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted with 

A. D. 1067 the administration; but experience had 
May taught the uusy of the dying monarch 

to protect his sons from the danger of her second nup- 
tials: and her solemn engagement, attested by the 
principal senators, was deposited in the hands of the 
patriarch. Before the end of seven months, the wants 


of Eudocia, or those of the state, called aloud for the 
male virtues of a soldier; and her heart had already 
chosen Romanus Diogenes, whom she had raised from 
the scaffold to the throne. The discovery of a trea- 


sonable atte mpt had exposed him to the severity « f the 


laws: his beauty and valour absolved him in the eyes 
of the empress; and Romanus, from a mild exile, was 
recalled on ti econd day to the ec nmand of the ori- 
atal armies Her royal chotes 3 yet unknown to 
the public ; and the promise which w uld have be- 
trayed her falsehe d and levity, was stolen by a dex- 
terous emissary from the ambition of the patriarch. 
Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity of oaths and the 
sacred nature of a trust; but a whisper, that his bro- 
ther was the future emperor, relaxed his seruples, and 
forced him to eonfess, that the public safet y was the 
supreme law. He resigned the important een) and | 
i a when his hopes were confo ed by the 
i ar si » a 

Diorence nomination of Romanus, “ee could no 

A. D. 1067 longer regain his security, retract his 

Augual declarations, nor oppose the seeond nup- 


tials of the empress. Yet a murmur was heard in the 


palace; and the barbarian guards had raised their bat- 
tle-axes in the cause of the house of Dueas, till the 
young princes were so thed by the tears of their mo- 
ther, and the solemn assurances of the fidelity of their 
guardian, who filled the imperial station with dignity 
and honour. Hereafter I shall relate his valiant but 
unsuccessful efforts to resist ~% progress of the Turks. 
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released from the chains of the sultan, he vainly sought 
his wife and his subjects. His wife had been thrust 
into a monastery, and the subjts of michael VII. 
Romanus had embraced the rigid maxim Parapinaces, 
of the civil law, that a prisoner in the ¢hndronicus | 
hands of the enemy is deprived, ar by .D. 1071. ~ 
the stroke of death, of all the public and August. 
private rights of a citizen. In the general consterna- 
tion, the Cawsar John asserted the indefeasible right 
of his three nephews: Constantinople listened to his 
voice; and the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the 
capital, and received on the frontier, as an enemy of 
the republic. Romanus was not more fortunate in 
domestic than in foreign war: the loss of two battles 
compe!led him to yield, on the assurance of fair and 
honourable treatment; but his enemies were devoid 
of faith or humanity; and, after the eruel extinction of 
his sight, his wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, 


till in a few days he was relieved from a state of 
misery. Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, 
the two younger brothers were reduced to the vain 
1 


honors of the purple ; but the eldest, the pusillanimous 
Michael, was incapable of sustaining the Roman scep- 
tre; and ime of Parapinaces denotes the re- 
proach which he shared with an avaricious favourite, 
who enhanced the price, and diminished the measure, 
of wheat. In the school of Psellus, and after the ex- 
ample of his mother, the son of Endocia made some 
proficiency in philosophy and rhetoric ; but his charac- 
ter was degraded rather than ennobled, by the virtues 
of a monk and the learning of a sophist. Strong in 
the contempt of their sovereign and their own esteem, 
two generals, at the head of the European and Asiatic 
legions, assumed the purple at Adrianople and Nice. 
Their revolt was in the same mouth; they bore the 
same name of Nicephorus; but the two candidates 
were distinguished by the surnames of Bryennius and 
Botaniates ; the former in the maturity of wisdom and 
courage, the latter conspicuous only by the memory 
of his P ist ¢€ xploits. W hile Botaniates advanced with 
cautious and dilatory steps, his active competitor stood 
in arms before the gates of Constantinople. The name 

Bryennius was illustrious; his cause was popular; 
but his licentious troops could not be restrained from 
burning and P illaging a suburb; and the people, who 
would have hailed the rebel, rejected and repulsed the 
incendiary of his country. This change of the publie 
opinion was favourable to Botaniates, who at length, 
with an army of Turks, approached the shores of Chal- 
cedon. A formal invitation, in the name of the patri- 
arch, the synod, and the senate, was circulated through 
the streets of Constantinople ; and the general assem- 
bly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated, with 
ind calmness, on the choice of their sovere ion. 
cuards of Michael would have di 
multitude; but the feeble em; 
own moderation and 


his suns 





order 
The 
spersed this unarmed 
eror, applauding his 


clemency, resigned the ensigns 


of royalty, and was rewarded with the monastic habit, 
and the title of archbishop of Ephesus. He left a son, 
a Constantine, born and educated in the purple; and a 


of the house of Duecas illustrated the blood, 


and confirmed the succession, of the Comnenian dy- 
nasty. 
John Comnenus, the brother of the 


Nicephorus IIT. 
Botaniates, 
A.D. 1078. 
March 25 


emperor Isaac, survived in and 
dignity his generous refusal of the scep- 
tre. By his wife Anne, a woman of 
masculine spirit and policy, he left eight children: th 

three d: me see mu y ed the Comnenian ie 
with the noblest of the of the five sons, 
Manuel was stopped by a premature death ; Isaae and 
Alexius restored the imperial greatness of their house, 
which was enjoyed without toil or danger by the two 
younger brethren, Adrian and Nicephorus. Alexius, 
the third and most illustrious of the brothers, was en- 
dowed by nature with the choicest gifts both of mind 
and body: they were cultivated by a liberal education, 
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and exercised in the school of obedience and adversity. 
The youth was dismissed from the perils of the Tur- 
kish war, by the paternal care of the emperor Roma- 
nus; but the mother of the Comneni, with her asp1 
ring race, of treason, and J, by 
the sons of Dueas, to an island in the Propontis. The 
two brothers soon emerged into favour action, 

fought by each other’s side against the rebels and bar- ) 
barians, and adhered to the emperor Michael, till he | 
was deserted by the world and by himself. In his 

first interview with Botaniates, ** Prince,”’ said Alexi- | 
us, with a noble frankness, “*my duty rendered me 

your enemy; the decrees of God and of the pe ple 
have made me your subject. Judge of my future loy- 
alty by my past opposition.”’ ‘The 
chael entertained him with esteem and confidence: his 
valour was employed against tl 
turbed the peace of the empire, or at least of the em- 
perors. Ursel, Bryennius, and Basilaci 
midable by their numerous forces and military fame: 
they were successively vanquished in the field, and | 
in chains to the foot of the throne; and whatever treat- 
ment they might receive from a timid and cruel court, 
they applauded the clemency, as well 
of their conqueror. But the 


was accused banishec 


and 


uecessor f Mi- 


Ss 


ree rebels, who dis- 


us ior- 


« were 


1 
a 


s the courace 


as 
a Ufa ‘ 


loyalty of the C 
was soon tainted by fear and suspicion; nor is it easy 





to settle, between i subject and a despot, the debt 
cratitude, which the former is ti t clal t i 
revolt, and the latter to discharge by an ex mer. 
The refusal of Alexius to march against a fourth rebel 
the husband of his sister, destroyed the merit or me- 
mory of his past services: the favourit f Botaniat 


de d and 


smight be 


eher 


provoked the ambition which they appr 
aceused ; and the retreat of the two brother 


justified by the defence of their life or liberty. T 

women of the family we deposited in a sanct y 
respecte i by tyrants: the men, mounted on horseback, 
sallied from the city, 1 erected the rd of civi 
war. The soldiers, who had been gradually assem- 
bled in the capital and the neighbourhood, were d 

voted to the cause of victorious and | red leader: 
the tics of common interest and domestic alliance se- 
cured the attachment of the house of D st th 
generous dispute of the Comneni was termi 1 by 
the decisive resolution of Isaac, who w e first t 

invest his y unger brother with the name and rns 


of royalty. They returned to Constanti le, to threa- 





’ } 
ten rather than besiegt that imp! onab rtress ; but 
the fidelity of the guards was corrupted; a gate was 
surprised, and the fleet was occupied by the active 
courage of George Peleologus, who fought inst his 
father, without fore seeing that he laboured for his | : 
terity. Alexius ascended the throne; and his ag 

competitor disappeared in a monastery. An army of 


pillage of the 
] . i } 

public disorders were expiated by th 

of the Comnetr to 


every penance compatible with the possession the 


variou cratified with the 
city; 


nid fant 
tears and fas 


S nations was 
} ‘ 
bu tne 


submitted 
of 


s who 


ly 





The Jife of the e nperor Alexius has 


Coms ; been delineated by a favourite daughter, 
A.D 108] who was inspired by a tender regard for 
April 1 his pers y ven fends} l ta a 
il } 1 na l if Zé it erp 

tuate his virtues. Conscious of the just suspicion of 
her readers, the princess Anna Comnena repeatedly 
protests, that, besides her personal knowledge, shi 
had searched the discourse and writings of the most 
respectable veterans; that after an interval of thirty 


years, forgotte n by, and forgetful of, the we 
mournful solitude was inaccessible to hope ar 
and that truth, the naked perfect truth, was more de: 
and sacred than the memory of her parent. Yet, in 
stead of the of style and narrative which 
wins our belief, an elaborate affectation of rhet 
science betrays in every page the vanity of a femal: 
author. The genuine character of Alexius is Jost in a 
vague constellation of virtues ; and the perp 


’ 
simplicity 


ric and 


etual strain | 
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F * and a locy wa ne ’ 
of pan gyric and apology a wake iS our jeale usy, to 
question the veracity of the historian and the 


meiit of 
her judiej us 


the her We cannot, however, re fuse 


|and important remark, that the disorders of the times 
: 1 
were the misfortune and the glory of Alexius; and that 


every calamity which can afflict a declining empire 
cumulated on his reign by th 


Was a 


ustice of Heaven 
In the east, the 
victorious Turks had ‘Spread, from Pe rsia to the Hel. 

of the Koran a: 
invaded by the 


and the vices of his predecessors. 


lespont, the reign d the Crescent: the 


adventurous valour of the 
ments of peace, the Danube 
h new swarms, who had gained, in the sci. 
ir, what they had 
The LW 


west 
Normans; and, in the 
poure d fort 


was 


S 


m 


ence of W lost In the fi roc Lousnesg 


{ manners. St not less hostile than the 


is 


land; and while the frontiers were assaulted by an 
open enemy, the palace was distracted with secret 
treason d « ST} cy On a sudden, the banner of 
the cross was d ived by the Latins; Bur pe was 
precipitated Asia; and Constantinople had almost 
been swept away by this lmpetuous deluge. In the 
tempest Alex steered the imperial vessel with dex- 


terity and courage. At the head of his armies, he wag 
bold in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, 
ready to improve 3 advintages, and rising from his 
defeats with inexhaustible vigour The discipline of 
the « np was revived, and a new generation of men 
ind s created by @ ex ple and the pre- 
cepts of t lead In | int rse with the 
Lati Alex was patient i his discerning 
e 5 

eye | 1 t Ww \ i I wh World; 
ind J des t | r policy with 
which he | need the interests and p us of the 
mplons of the first de. In a long reign of 
hirtv-seven \ a d pa lone the envy 
f equals " f public and private order 
‘ restored: t i wealth and science were 
ltiv 1: th ts of empire were enlarged in 
Kur and A ; and the Comnenian sceptre was 
smitted to his childre f the third and fourth ge- 

Lor Yet aithy es of the times betrayed 

l | ( r er, nd have exposed his 

} \ { J ( S reproact The 
\ : sh praise which 

is a I f ws ia flying hero: the 
weakne r pl ence of his sit tl i ht be mls- 
I f “ t perse ‘ ge} dad his politi- 

( rts are br by the Lati with the names of 
le nd dis itior ‘I e of the male 
ind { ranches of his family a ed the throne, 
nd sé ed the succession ; but their princely luxury 
id pride offended the | cians, exhausted the reve- 

t ! instiited t | y ol the pe pie. Anna is 
1 faithful witness t his happiness was destroyed, 
ind his health was brok by the cares of a public 
ife: the patience of Constantinople was fatigued by 


reign; and before Alexius 
the love and re 


the ler rth 


expired, he verence of his sub- 


jects The clergy could not f yroive his application 
of the sacred riches to the defence of the state; but 
they ‘lauded his theological learning and ardent 
zeal for the ort! “4 1, Which he defended with his 
tongue, his pen, and his sword His character was 
degrade | by tne si pers itl of the Greeks; the 
same inconsistent principle of human nature enjoined 
the emperor to found an hosp for the poor and in- 
firn nd t f the execution of a heret who was 

rut ive e sql { St Sophi Even the 
incerity of his moral and religious virtues was S- 
pected by the persons who had passed their lives 1 
his imiliar « lene In hi tI , when he 
vas pressed | his wife Ire t the succes- 
sion, he raised his head breathed a pious ejacu- 
tion on f ity of this worl The i dignant 
reply of the empress may be inscribed as an epitaph 
on his tomb, * You die, as you have lived,—an HYP0O- 

999 


CRITE. 
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It was the 
the eldest of her surviving sons, in favour 
of her daughter the princess Anna, whose 
philosophy would not have re fused the 
weight of a diadem. But the order of male succession 
was asserted by the friends of rote country; the law- 
from the finger of his 
insensible aid the empire obeyed 
the master of the palace. Anna Comnena was stimu- 
lated by ambition and revenge to aaa against the 
life of f her brother, and when the design was prevented 


John, oF Calo- 
Johannes, 
A. D. 1118. 
Aug. 15. 


ful heir drew the royal signe 
or conscious father, 


by the fears or acrupl s of her husband, she passion- 
ately exclaimed, that nature hed mistaken the two 


soul of a 
and Isaae, 


Bryennius with the 
Alexius, John 


lowed 


sexes, and had end 


The two sons of 


woman. 


maintained the fraternal concord, the hereditary virtue 
of their race; and the younger brother was content 
with the title of Sebastocrator, which approached the 


dignity, without sharing the power, of the emperor. 
In the same person, the claims of primogeniture and 
merit were fortunately united ; his swarthy complexion, 
harsh features, and diminutive stature, had suggested 
the ironical surname of 1lo-Johannes, or John the 
Handsome, which his grateful subjects more seriously 
applic d to the beauties of his mind. After the 
very of her treason, the life and fortune of Anna were 


justly forfeited to the laws. Her life was spared by 


disco- 


the clemency of the emperor, but he visited the pomp 
and treasures of her palace, and bestowed the rich con- 
fiseation on the most deserving of his friends. That 
respectable friend, Axuch, aslave of Turkish extrac- 
tion, presumed to decline the gift, and to intercede for 
the criminal: his generous master applauded and imi- 
tated the virtue of his favourite, and the reproach or 
complaint of an injured brother was the only chastise- 
ment of the guilty princess. After this example of 
clemency, the remainder of his reign was never dis- 


turbed by conspiracy or rebellion: feared by his no- 
bles, beloved by his people, John was never reduced 
to the painful necessity of ae 
doning, his pe rsonal enemies. Dur 

of twenty-five ye ilty of death was abolished 


or even of par- 
ng his government 


irs, the pen 


in the Roman empire, a law of mercy most delightful 
to the humane theorist, but of which the practice, in a 
large and vicious community, is seldom consistent 
with the public safety. Severe to himself, indulgent 
to others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philosophic 
Marcus would not have disdained the artless virtues 


of his successor, derived from his heart, and not bor- 


rowed from the schools. o despised and moderated 
the state ly magnificence of the Byz: intine court, so 
oppressive to the people, so conte mptib le to the eye of 
reason. Under such a prince, innocence had nothing 


to fear, and merit had every thing t 
out assuming the tyrannic office of a censor, he intro- 
duced a gradual though visible reformation in the pub- 
lie and private manners of Constantinople. The only 
defect of this accomplished character, was the frailty 
of noble minds, the love of arms and military glory. 
Yet the frequent expeditions of John the Handsome 
may be justified, at least in their principle, by the ne- 
cessity of re pe lling the Turks from the He He spont and 
the Bosphorus. The sultan of Iconium was confined 
to his capital, the barbarians were driven to the moun- 
tains, and the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the 
transient blessings of their deliverance. From Con- 
stantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he repeatedly 
marched at the head of a victorious army, an id in the 
and battles of this holy war, Latin 
were astonished by the superior spirit and prowess of 
aGreek. As he the ambitious hope 
of restoring the the empire, as he re- 


hope; and with- 


sieges his allies 
began to indulge 


ancient limits of 


volved in his mind the Euphrates and Tigris, the do- 
minion of Syria, and the ec nquest of Jerusalem, the 


thread of his life and of the public felicity was broken 
by a singular accident. He hunted the wild boar in 
the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin in 
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wish of Irene to supplant|the body of the furious animal : 


| the 


|a bridge that separated him from the enemy. 


‘the person of 
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but, in the stroggle, 
a poisoned arrow dropped from his quiver, anda slight 
wound in his hand, which produced a mortification, 
was fatal-to the best and greatest of the Comnenian 
princes. 

A premature death had swept away 


Manvel, 
the two eldest sons of John the Hand- A.D. 1143. 
some}; of the two survivors, Isaac and April 8 


Masel |, his jadgment or affection preferred the young- 
= and the choice of theirdying prince was ratified 
y the soldiers, who had ap ple auded the valour of his 
lew ite in the Turkish war. The faithful Axuch 
hastened to the capital, secured the person of Isaac in 
honourable confinement, and purchased, with a gift of 
two hundred pounds of silver, the leading eeelesiastics 
of St. Sophia, who possessed a decisive voice in the 
consecration of an emperor. With his veteran and 
affectionate troops, Manvel soon visited Constantino- 
ple; his brother acquiesced in the title of Sebastocra- 
tor; his subjects admired the lofty stature and martial 
graces of their new sovereign, and listened with credu- 
lity to the flattering promise, that he blended the wis- 
dom of age with the activ ity and vigour of youth. By 
the experience of his government, they were ‘taught, that 
he emulated the sp irit, and shared the talents, of his 
father, whose social virtues were buried in the vrave. 
A reign of thirty-seven years is filled by a perpetual 
though various warfare against the Turks, the chris- 
tians, and the hordes of the wilderness beyond the 
Danube. The arms of Manuel were exercised on 
mount Taurus, in the plains of Hungary, on the coast 
of Italy and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and 
Greece: the influence of his negociatiens extended 
from Jerusalem to Rome and Russia; and the Byzan- 
tine monarehy, fora while, became an object of respect 
or terror, to the powers of Asia and Europe. Eduea- 
ted in the silk and purple of the east, Manuel possessed 
the iron temper of a soldier, which cannot easily be 
paralleled, except in the lives of Richard the first of 
England, and of Charles the twelfth of Sweden. Such 
was his strength and exercise in arms, that Raymond, 
surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of 
wielding the lance and baekler of the Greek emperor. 
In a famous tournament, he entered the lists on a fiery 
courser, and overturned in his first career two of the 
stoutest of the Italian knights. The first in the charge, 
the last in the retreat, his friends and his enemies alike 
trembled, the former for his safety, and the latter for 
their own. After posting an ambuscade in the wood, 
he rode forwards in search of some perilous adventure, 
accompanied only by his brother and the faithfal Ax- 
uch, who refused to desert their sovereign. Eighteen 
horsemen, after a short combat, fled before them: but 
the numbers of the enemy increased ; the march of 
the reinforcement was tardy and fearful, and Manuel, 
without receiving a wound, cut his way through a 
squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle against 
Hungarians, impatient of the slowness of his 
troops, he snatched a standard from the head of the 
coluinn, and was the first, almost alone, who passed 
In the 
same country, after transporting his army beyond the 
Save, he sent back the boats, with an order, under pain 
of death, to their commander, that he should leave him 
to conquer or die on that hostile land. In the siege 
of Corfu, towing after him a captive galley, the empe- 
ror stood aloft on the poop, opposing against the vol- 
leys of darts and stones, a large buckler and a flowing 
sail; nor could he have escaped inevitable death, had 
not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his archers to respect 
ahero. In one day, he is said to have 
slain above forty of the barbarians with his own hand; 
he returned to the ce: amp, dragging along four Turkish 
prisoners, whom he had tied to the rings of his saddle: 
he was ever the foremost to provoke or to accepta 
single combat; and the gigantic champions, who en- 
countered his arm, were transpierced by the lance, or 
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Mar uel, 
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cut asunder by the sword, of the invincible 
The story of his « xploits, which appear as a m: 


a copy of the romances of chivalry, may induce a rea- | lofty 


Greeks: I 
my own; 


sonable suspici n of the veracity of the 
will not, to vindicate t! 
yet I may observe, that in the long series of their ; 
nals, Manuel is the only princé who has been the s 
ject of similar exaggeration. With the valour of a 
soldier, he did not unite the skill or prudence of a ge- 
neral : his victories were not productive of any perma- 
nent or useful conquest; and his Turkish laur Is were 
blasted in his last unfortunate campaign, in which he 





eir credit, endanger 


[ 
} 
t 





lost his army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed 
his deliverance to the generosity of the sultan. But 


the most singular feature in the character of Manuel, 
is the contrast and vicissitude of labour and sloth, of 
hardiness and effeminacy. In war he seemed ignorant 
of peace, in peace he appeared incapable of war. In 
the field he slept in the sun or in the snow, tired in the 
longest marches the strength of his men and h 
and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the 
camp. No sooner did he return to Constantinople, 
than he resigned himself to the arts and pleasures of 
a life of luxury: the expense of his dress, his table, 
and his palace, surpassed the measure of his predeces- 
sors, and whole summer days were idly wasted in the 


rses, 


delicious isles of the Propontis, in the incestuous love 
of his niece Theodora. The double cost of a warlike 
and dissolute prince exhausted the revenue, and mul- 





tiplied the taxc s; and Manuel, in the distress of his 
last Turkish camp, endured a bitter reproach from the 
mouth of a desperate soldier. As he quenched his 
thirst, he complained that the water of a fountain was 
mingled with christian blood. “It not the first 
time,’’ exclaimed a voice from the crowd, “ that you 
have drunk, O emperor, the blood of your christ 
subjects.”” Manuel Comnenus was twice married, to 
the virtuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, and to the 
beauteous Maria, a French or Latin princess of Anti- 
och. The only daughter of his first wife 
for Bela an Hungarian prince, who was educated at 
Constantin ler the name of Alexius; and the 
consummation of their nuptials might have transfer 

the Roman sceptre to a race of free and warlike bar- 
barians. But as soon as Maria of Antioch had olive 

a son and heir to the empire, the presumptive rights 
of Bela were abolished, and he was deprived of | 

promised bride ; but the Hungarian prince res 
name and the kingdom of his fathers, and displayed 
such virtues a ht excite the regret and envy of the 


is 


an 





was destined 


ple un 


umed his 
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Greeks. The son of Maria was named Alexius; and 
at the age of ten years, he ascended the Byzantine 
throne, after his father’s decease had closed the glories 


of the Comnenian line. 
The 
{the great Alexius, had beens 


fraternal concord of the two sons 


metimes 


Sept 24, : 1} 
Character ana clouded by an opposition of interest and 
first ad ventures By ambition, Isaac the Sebas- 


passion. 

tocrator was excited to flight and 

nce he was reclaimed by the 
y of John the Handsome. 
the emperors 
; but John, the elder « 
Provol 
his uncle, he escaped from the 


Stacy was ré 


re be l- 
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Isaac, the father of 
rt and 
nounced for ever his religion. 
imaginary insult of 
Roman to the Tu 


sh venial 


his ap 
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warded with the sultan’s daughter, the title of Chele- 
bi, or aoble, i the inheritance of a princely estate ; 
and in the fifteenth century, Mahomet the second 


boasted of his imperial descent from the Comnenian 
family. Andronicus, the younger brother of John, son 
of Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one 
of the conspicuous characters of the age: 
his genuine adventures might form the 
very singular romance. To justify the choice of thre 
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most and 


subject ot a 


ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on me to observe, | 


that their fortunate lover was cast in the best pro 


pore- 
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tions of stren nd beauty ; t the want of the 
softer graces w supplied by a manly counter ince, a 

' tature, ul es, Su rand denar 
ment of a soldier. ©The presery » in his old a *e 
of health and vigour, was the reward of tempe rance 
ind exercise. A piece of bread and a dr ight of Wa- 
ter were often h and evening repast; and if he 
tasted of a wild boar, or a stag, which he had roasted 


with his own hands, it w the well-earned fruit of q 
laborious ¢ e. Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant 
of fear: | persuasive le ence could bend to every 
Situation and character of life his style, though not 
his practice, was fashioned hy the example of §¢. 
Paul ; and, in every deed « mischief, he had a heart 
to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute, 


In his youth, after the d 1 of the emperor John, he 
followed the retreat of the Roman army; but, in the 
march through Asia Minor, design or accident tempted 
him to wander in the mountains; the hunter was ep. 


men, an 1 he 


com passe d by the remain 


time a rei 


ed me uctant or Willing captive In thy 
power of the sultan. His virtues and vices recom. 
mended him to the favour of his cousin: he shared the 


sures of Manuel; aod while the em. 


Theodora, 

eas in nel 
i were secauced and 
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the name ¢ f l iS concy 


perils and the plea 
I publie incest with his 
the alfecti ns ot her sister Kk id c 

Andronicus. Above the decer 


sex and rank, she gloried ir 


peror lived in 











bine ; and both the palace and the camp eould witness 
that she sl pt, or watched, in the arms of her lover. 
she mpanied him to his military command of 
Cilicia, the first scene of his valour and imprudence, 
He pressed, with active our, the siege of M opsues- 
tia: the day wi em] ved in the ldest attacks; but 
he night was wasted in song and dance; and a band 
of Greek commedians formed the choicest part of his 
retinue Andronicus was st by the sally ofa 
vigilant foe : but, while his t in dis rder, hia 
invincible lar I ed the t kest ranks of the 


On his return to the imperial camp of 


Mace a, he was received by Manuel with publie 
smiles la priv é f; butt hies of Nais- 
sus, B Se a (4 1, WV t ward or con- 
solation of 1 ‘cessful ge il. Eudocia still 
tte ed | mot t midn t, their tent was sud- 
ae y f \ ory t 5. linpatient to ex- 
plat sb 34 t refused 
her advice, a the dl 11st 1 female habits; and 
boldly starting from his couch, he drew his sword, and 
|cut his way through the numerous a ssins. It was 
here tl he rst be yed his 1n tit nd treache- 
\ he engaged i trea e ( espondence with 
the king of Hu y and the German emperor, ap- 
proached the roy tent ata §& picious hour, with a 
lrawn sword, and, un e mask of a Latin soldier, 
avowed an intent f revenge against a mortal foe; 
and imprudently praised the fleetness of his horse as 
an instrument of f tand safety. ‘The monarch dis 
embled his s | ; but, alte he close of the 
campaign, Androni W rrested and strictly con 
fined in a tower of the pala ( tantinople 
I is prison he w left above twelve years; a 
most | i rest t, i 1 Which the th t of action 
nd } re perpe y urged him to escape. Alone 
ind pe ive, he pe ceived som yken 0D icks in @ 
corner of the chamber, and gradually widened the pas- 
sage, Ul he had ¢ xple ed a darl for tten recess. 
Int this hole he conveyed | sell, and the ren 3 
of his | isions, replacing the bricks in their former 
position, id erasing With care thet tste] i his re- 
treat. At the hour of the customary visit, ruards 
were amazed by the silence and solitude of the prison, 
and reported with shame and fear his incomprehensi- 
ble flight TI gates ol the palace ad city were in- 
stant!y shut: the strictest orders were despatched into 
the pr vinces, for the re ery i th fugitive ; and his 
wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, was basely im- 


Se 
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risoned in the same tower. At the dead of night she 
Poheld a spectre ; she recognized her husband: they 
shared their provisions; and a son was the fruit of 
these stolen interviews, which alleviated the 
ness of their confi In the eustody of a woman, 
the vigilance of the keepers was insensibly relaxed ; 
and the captive had accomplished his real escape, 
when he was discovered, brought back to Constanti- | 
nople, and loaded with a double chain. At length he 
found the moment, and the means, of his deliverance. 
A boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated the guards, 
and obtained in wax the impression of the keys. By 
the diligence of his friends, a similar key, with a bun- 
dle of ropes, was introduced into the prison, in the 
bottom of a hogshead. Andronicus employed, with 
industry and courage, the instruments of his safety, 
unlocked the doors, descended from the tower, con- 
all d 1y among the bushes, and scaled 
in the night the garden-wall of the palace. A boat 
was stationed for his reception: he visited his own 
house, embraced his children, cast away his chain, 
mounted a fleet horse, and directed his rapid course 
towards the banks of the Danube. At Anchialus in 
Thrace, an intrepid friend supplied him with horses | 
and money: he passed the river, traversed with speed 
the desert of Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and | 
had almost reached the town of Halicz, in Polish Rus- 
sia, when he was intercepted by a party of Walachians, 
who resolved to convey their important captive to Con- 
His presence of mind again extricated | 
Under the pretence of sick-| 
allowed to} 


tedious- 


nement. 


cealed himself 





stantinople. 
him from this danyer. 


ness, he dismounted in the nicht, and was 


step aside from the troop: he planted in the ground 
his long staff; clothed it with his cap and upper gar- 
ment; and, stealing into the w 1, left a phantom to 
amuse, for some time, the eyes of the Walachians. 
From Halicz he was honourably conducted to Kiow, 
the residcnee of the great duke : the subtle Greek soon 
obtained the esteem and confidence of Teroslaus: his 
character could assume the manners of every climate; | 
and the barbarians applanded his strength and courage | 
in the chase of the elks and bears of the forest. In| 
this northern region he deserved the forgiveness of | 
Manuel, who solicited the R ian prince to join his 
arms in the invasion of Hungary. The influence of | 
Andronicus achieved this im tant service: his pri- 
vate treaty was sicned with a promise of fidelity on | 
one side, and of oblivion on the other; and he marched, } 


at the head of the Russian cavalry, from the Borys- 
thenes to the Danube. In his resentment Manuel had 
ever sympathized with the martial and dissolute cha- 
racter of his cousin; and his free pardon was sealed | 
in the assault of Zemlin, in which he was second, and | 
second only, to the valour of the emperor. 

No s¢ freedom and his 
country, than his ambition revived, at first to his own, 
ind at length to the public misfortune. A daughter of 
ble bar to the succession of the more 
yf the Comnenian blood: her future 
marriage with the prince of Hungary was repugnant 
to the hope S$ or prejudices of the 
But when in oath of alleoi 


mer was the exile restored t 


Manuel was a feé 
deserving males « 
princes and nobles. 
nce was required to the 


t } yre- 
sumptive heir, Andronicus alone 


asserted the honour of | 
the Roman name, declined the unlawful engagement, 
and boldly protested against the adoption of a stranger. 
His patriotism was offensive to the emperor, but he 


spoke the sentiments of the people, ind was removed 
from the royal presence by an honourable banishment, 
a second command of the Cilician frontier, with the 
absolute disposal of the revenues of Cyprus. In this 
station the 


Armenians again exercised his courare and 


exposed his negligence nd the same rebel, who baf- 
fled all his operations, was unhorsed and almost slain 
by the vigour of his lance. But Andronicus soon dis- 





covered a more easy and pl asing conquest, the beau- 

tiful Philippa, sister of the empress Maria, and daugh- 

ter of Raymond of Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. 
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For her sake, he deserted his station, and wasted the 
summer in balls and tournaments: to his love she 
sacrificed her innocence, her reputation, and the offer 
of an advantageous marriage. But the resentment of 
Manuel for this domestic affront, interrupted his plea- 
sures: Andronieus left the indisereet p:incess'to weep 
and to repent; and, with a band of desperate adven- 
turers, undertook the pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His 
birth, his martial renown, and professions of zeal, an- 
nounced him as the champion of the cross; he s60n 
captivated both the clergy and the king; and the Greek 
prince was invested with the lordship of Berytus, on 
the coast of Phenicia. In his neighbourhood resided 
a young and handsome queen, of his own mation and 
family, great-grand-daughter of the emperor Alexis, 
and widow of Baldwin the third, king of Jerusalem. 
She visited and loved her kinsman. ‘Theodora was 


|the third victim of his amorous seduction; and her 
| Shame was more public and seandalous than that of 


her predecessors. ‘The emperor still thirsted for re- 
venge; and his subjects and allies of the Syrian fron- 
tier were repeatedly pressed to seize the person, and 
put out the eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine he was 
no longer safe; but the tender Theodora revealed his 


| danger, and accompanied his flight. The queen of Je- 


rusalem was exposed to the east, his obsequious con- 
cubine; and two illegitimate children were the living 
monuments of her weakness. Damascus was his first 
refuge ; and, in the characters of the great Noureddin 
and his servant Saladin, the superstitious Greek might 
learn to revere the virtues of the mussulmans. As the 
friend of Noureddin he visited, most probably, Bag- 
dad, and the courts of Persia; and, after a long circuit 
round the Caspian sea and the mountains of Georgia, 
he finally settled among the Turks of Asia Minor, the 
hereditary enemies of his country. The sultan of 
Colonia afforded an hospitable retreat to Andronicus, 
mistress, and his band of outlaws: the debt of 
gratitude was paid by frequent inroads in the Roman 
province of Trebizond ; and he seldom returned with- 
out an ample harvest of spoil and of christian captives. 
In the story of his adventures, he was fond of com- 
paring himself to David, who escaped, by a long exile, 
the snares of the wieked. But the royal prophet (he 
presumed to add) was content to lurk on the borders 
of Judea, to slay an Amalekite, and to threaten, in his 
miserable state, the life of the avaricious Nabal. The 
excursions of the Comnenian prince had a wider range; 
and he had spread over the eastern world the glory of 
his name and religion. By a sentence of the Greek 
church, the licentious rover had been separated from 
the faithful ; but even this excommunication may 
prove, that he never abjured the profession of chris- 


his 


| tianity. 


His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and 
secret persecution of the emperor ; but he was at length 
insnared by the captivity of his female companion. 
The governor of Trebizond succeeded in his attempt 
to surprise the person of Theodora: the queen of Jeru- 
salem and her two children were sent to Constantino- 
ple, and their loss imbittered the tedious solitude of 
banishment. The fugitive implored and obtained a 
final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the feet 
of his sovereign, who was satisfied with the submis- 
sion of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on the ground, 
he deplored with tears and groans the guilt of his past 
rebellion; nor would he presume to arise, unless some 
faithful subject would drag him to the foot of the 
throne, hy an iron chain with which he had secretly 
encircled his neck. This extraordinary penance exci- 
ted the wonder and pity of the assembly ; his sins were 
forgiven by the church and state; but the just suspi- 
cion of Manuel fixed his residence at a distance from 
the court, at Oenoe, a town of Pontus, surrounded with 
rich vineyards, and situate on the coast of the Euxine. 
The death of Manuel, and the disorders of the minor- 
ity soon opened the fairest field to his ambition. The 
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emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age, 
without vigour, or wisdom, or experience : his mother, 
the empress Mary, abandoned her person and govern- 
ment to a favourite of the Comnenian name; and his 
sister, another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was 
decorated with the title of Caesar, excited a conspira- 
cy, and at length an insurrection, against her odious 
stepmother. ‘I'he provinces were forgotten, the capital 
was in flames, and a century of peace and order was 
overthrown in the vice and weakness of a few months. 
A civil war was kindled in Constantinople; the two 
factions fought a bloody battle in the square of the pal- 


ace, and the rebels sustained a regular siege in the cathe- | 


dral of St. Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honest 
zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, 
spectable patriots called aloud for a guardian and aven- 
ger, and every tongue repeated the praise of the 
and even the virtues of Andronicus. 
he affected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath: 
“If the safety or honour of the imperial family b 
threatened, I will reveal and oppose the mischief to 
the utmost of my power.”’ His correspondence with 


the patriarch and patricians was 


the most re- 


talents 


seasoned 


quotations from the psalms of David and the epistles 
of St. Paul; and he patiently waited till he was calle 
to her deliverance + the voice of his country. In his 
march from Oenoe to Constantinople, his slender train 
insensibly swelled to a crowd and an army; his pro- 


fessions « f n and 


language o 


religi loyalty were mistaken for the 
f his heart; and the simplicity of a foreign 


dress, which showed to advantage his majestic stature, 
displayed a lively image of his poverty and exile. All 
opposition sunk before him; he reached the straits of 
the Thracian Bosphorus; the Byzantine navy sailed 
from the harbour to receive and transport the saviour 
of the empire: the torrent was loud and irresistible, 
and the insects who had basked in the sunshine of 
royal favour disappeared at the blast of the storm. 


It was the first care of Andronicus to occupy the pal- 
ace, to salute the emperor, to confine his mother, to 
punish her minister, and to restore the public orde rand 
tranquillity. He then visited the Man- 
uel : 
he bowed in the attitude of prayer, they heard, 

thought they heard, a murmur of triumph and reveng: 
‘‘] no longer fear thee, my old enemy, = » hast d 
ven me a vagabond to every climate of the 
Thou art safe ly deposited under a seven- “fold dome, 
from whence thou canst never arise till signal of 
the last trumpet. It is now my turn, and speedily 
will I trample on thy ashes and thy posterity.”” From 
his subsequent tyranny we may impute such feelings 
to the man and the moment: but it not extremely 
that he articulate sound to his secret 


Sepuic hre of 
or 


\ 
earth. 


the 


is 


probable oave an 


thoughts. In the first months of his administration, 
his designs were veiled by a fair semblance of hypo- 
crisy, Which could delude only the eyes of the multi- 


tude: the cor 
solemnity, al 
ls the 


mation of Alexius was performed with 
1 his perfidious guardian, holding in 

his hanc body and blood of Christ, most ferv« nt- 
ly declared, that he lived, and was ready to die, for 
the service of his beloved pupil. But his numerous 
adherents were instructed to maintain, that the sinking 
pire must perish in the hands of a child, that the 

R mans could only be saved by a veteran prince, bold 
im arms, skilful in polic Vs and taught to reign by the 


aque 


long experience of fortune and mankind ; and that it 
was the duty of every citizen to force the reluctant 
modesty of Andronicus to undertake the burthen of the 


public The young emperor was himself con- 
strained to join his voice to the general acclamation, 
and to solicit the association of a colleague, who in- 


care. 


stantly degraded him from the supreme rank, secluded | 


his person, and verified the rash declaration of the 
triarch, that Alexius might be considered as dead, so 
n as he was committed to the custody of his guar- 


= 


so 


dian. 


In his retireinent, 


THE DECLINE 















with apt] 


| 


the spectators were ordered to stand aloof, but as 





AND FALL 


Crap, LX, 





ment and execution of his mother. After blacke hing 
her reputation, and inflaming against her the passions 
of the multitude 9 the cuse d and trie d the em- 
press fora treasonable sp with the kine 

’ Hungary. His own son, a youth of honour and 


humanity, avowed his abhorrence of this flagitious 


ty! int 


corre mndence 


3 act, 
and three of the judge s had the merit of pre fe ring 
their conscience to their safety : but the obs seq ulous 
tribunal, without requiring any pro‘ f, or hearing any 
defenee, condemned the widow of Manuel; and her 


unfortunate son subscribed the sentence of her death. 
Maria was strangled, her corpse was buried in the sea, 
and her memory was wounded by the insult most of. 


a fal and 


fensive to female vanity, St ng) y representa- 
tion of her beauteous form. ‘The fate of her son wag 
not lone deferred : he was strangled ae a bowstring, 
ind the tyrant, insensible to pity or remorse, after 
surve ying the body of the innocent youth, struck it 
rudely with his foot: ‘Thy father,”’ he eried, “ was 
1 Anave, thy mother a whore, and thyself a fu je 
The R man sceptre, the rew rd of his Andronicus I. 
lecrimes, was held by Andronicus about ( venus. 
three years and a half as the guardian or » ASS 
sovereign of the empire His govern- : 
ment exhibited a singular contrast of vice and virtue, 
| When he | ned to his passions he was the scourge, 
when he cor his ison the father, of his people, 
In the exerci { private justice, he was equitable and 
rigorous: a sha Petal and pernicious venality was 
abolished, and the « es were filled with the most 
deserving candi es by a fj e who d sense to 
choose, and severity to punish. He prohibited the 
jinhuman p f pill e ng the goods and persons 
if shipwre d mariners; the provinces, so long the 
objects of oppression or neglect, revived in prosperity 
and plenty; and millions applauded the distant bles- 
sings his reion, while he was cursed by the wit- 
ness: his daily tie The ancient proverb, 
That blood-thirsty is the man who returns from ban- 
shment to power, had been applied with too much 
truth to Marius and Tiberius; and was now verified 
fur the third time in the life of Andronicus. His me- 
mory was stored with a b k list of the enemies and 
rivals, who had traduced his merit, opposed his creat- 
| ness, or insulted his misfortunes ind the onky comfort 
of his exile was sacred hope a promise of re- 
venge. ‘The necessary extinction of the young empe- 
ror and his mother, imposed the fatal obligation of 
extirpating the friends, who hated, and might punish, 
the assassin; and the repeti 1 of murder rendered 
him less willing, and less able to forgive. A horrid 
narrative of the victims whom he sacrificed by poison 
or the sv vord , by the ea or the flames, would be less 
expressive « ‘ his cruelty than the appe llation of the 
haleyon d ivs, which was appli d to a rare and bi od- 
less week of repose: the tyrant strove to transfer, on 
the laws and the judges, some portion of his guilt ; but 
the mask was fallen, and his subjects could no longer 
mistake the true author of their ealamities. The no- 
ble st of the Greeks, more especially those who, by 
descent or alliance, might dispute the Comnenian in- 
heritance, escaped from the monster’s den: Nice or 


the 


ol 


But his death was preceded by the imprison-| fled to the chureh of St. 


Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, were their places of refuge; 
1nd fli already criminal, they aggrava- 
ted their offence by an open r volt, and the impe rial 
title. Yet Andronicus resisted the daggers and swords 
of his most formidable enemies: Nice and Prusa were 
reduced an istised : Sicilians were content with 

sack of Thessalonica; and the distance of Cyprus 
was not more propitious to the rebel than to the tyrant. 


as their flight was 


! +} 
A Cu bilt 


His throne was subverted by a rival without merit, 
and a people without arms. Isaac Angelus, a de- 
scendant in the female line from the great Alexius, 
was marked as a victim, by the prudence or supersti- 


tion of the emperor. In a moment of despair, Angelus 
defended his life and libe rty, slew the executioner, and 
Sophia. The sanctuary was 
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insensibly filled with a curious and mournful crowd,| If we compute the number and duration of the 
who, in his fate, prognosticated their own. But their| reigns, it will be found, thata period of six hundred 
jamentations were soon turned to curses, and their! years is filled by sixty emperors, including in the 
curses to threats: they dared to ask, ** Why do we Angustan list some female sovereigns; and deducting 
fear? why do we obey? We are many, and he is|some usurpers who were never acknowledged in the 
one; our patience is the only bond of our slavery.” | capital, and some princes who did ndt live to possess 
With the dawn of day the city burst into a general se-| their inheritance. ‘The average proportion will allow 
dition, the prisons were thrown open, the coldest and|ten years for each emperor, far ‘below the chronolo- 
most servile were roused to the defence of their coun-| gical rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the ex- 
try, and Isaac, the second of the name, was raised from | perience of more recent and regular monarchies, ‘has 
the sanctuary to the throne. Unconscious of his dan-| defined about eighteen or twenty years as the term of 
ger, the tyrant was absent : withdrawn from the toils of | an ordinary reign. The Byzantine empire was most 
state, in the delicious islands of the Propontis. He had | tranquil and prosperous when it could acquiesce dm 
contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, | hereditary suecession; five dynasties, the Heraclian, 
daughter of Lewis the seventh, of France, and relict of| Isaurian, Amorian, Basilian, and Comnenian families, 
the unfortunate Alexius ; and his society, more suitable | enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony during 
to his temper than to his age, was composed of a young their respective series of five, four, three, six, and four 
wife and a favourite concubine. On the first alarm he | 


rushed to Constantinople, impatient for the blood of | 
the guilty ; but he was astonished by the silence of the 
palace, the tumult of the city, and the general deser- | 
tion of mankind. Andronicus proclaimed a free par- | 
don to his subjects; they neither desired, nor would | 
grant, forgiveness: he offered to resign the crown to 
his son Manuel; but the virtues of the son could not 
expiate his father’s crimes. The sea was still open| 
for his retreat; but the news of the revolution had | 
flown along the coast: when fear had ceased, obedi- | 
no more: the imperial galley was pursued | 
and taken by an armed brigantine ; and the tyrant was | 
dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, loaded with 
fetters, and a long chain round his neck. His elo- 
quence, and the tears of his female companions, plead- 
ed in vain for his life ; but, instead of the decencies of | 
a legal execution, the new monarch abandoned the} 
criminal to the numerous sufferers, whom he had de- 
prived of a father, a husband, or a friend. His teeth 
and hair, an eye and a hand, were torn from him, as a 
poor compensation for their loss; and a short respite 
was allowed, that he might feel the bitterness of death. ; 
Astride on a camel, without any danger of a rescue, he | 
was carried through the city, and the basest of the | 
populace rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of 
After a thousand | 
Andronicus was hung by the feet, between two pillars 
that supported the statues of a wolf and a sow; and 
every hand that eould reach the public enemy, inflicted 
on his body some mark of ingenius or brutal cruelty, 
till two friendly or furious Italians, plunging their 
swords into body, released | from all human 
punishment. In this long and painful agony, ** Lord, 
have mercy upon me! and why will you bruise a bro- 
ken reed ?’’ were the only words that escaped his 
mouth. Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for 
the man; nor can we blame his pusillanimous resig- 
nation, since a Gree k christian was no long r master 
of his life. 


A. D. Il 


Sept. 12 


ence was 


their prince. lows and outrages, 


nis im 


I have been tempted to expatiate on | 
the extraordinary character and adven- 
tures of Andronicus; but I shall here ter- | 
minate the ries of the Greek emperors | 
since the timeof Heraclius. The branches that sprang 
from the Comnenian trunk had insensibly withered ; 
and the male line was continued only in the posterity | 
of Andronicus himself, who, in the public confusion, | 
usurped the sovereignty of Trebizond, so obscure in 
history, and so famous in romance. A private citizen 
of Philadelphia, Constantine Angelus, had emerged to 
wealth and honours, by his marriage with a daughter | 
of the emperor Alexius. His son Andronieus is con- 
spicuous only by his cowardice. His grandson Isaac | 

A. D. 1204 punished and succeeded the tyrant: but 

April 12 he was dethroned by his own vices, | 

and the ambition of his brother; and their discord | 


Ane 


: 
4543 


s 


| 
j 
| 
| 


|aim and object of their ambition ? 
on the vulgar topics of the misery of kings; but I 


generations ; several princes number their reign with 
those of their infancy: and Constantine the seventh 
and his two grandsons occupy the space of an entire 
century.« But in the intervals of the Byzantine dy- 
nasties, the succession is rapid and broken, and the 
name of a successful candidate is speedily erased by 
a more fortunate competitor. Many were the paths 
that led to the summit of royalty : the fabrie of rebel- 
lion was overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or 
undermined by the silent arts of intrigue: the favour- 
ites of the soldiers or people, of the senate or cle Igy, 
of the women and eunuchs, were alternately clothed 
with the purple; the means of their elevation were 
base, and their end was often contemptible or tragic. 
A being of the nature of man, endowed with the 
same faculties, but with a longer measure of exis- 
tence, would cast down a smile of pity and contempt 
on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager, 
in a narrow span, to grasp at a precarious and short- 
lived enjoyment. It is thus that the experience of 
history exalts and enlarges the horizon of our intellec- 
tual view. In a composition of some days, in a pe- 
rusal of some hours, six hundred years’ have rolled 
away, and the duration of a life or reign is contracted 
to a fleeting moment: the grave is ever beside the 


| throne; the success of a criminal is almost instantly 


followed by the loss of his prize ; and our immortal rea- 
son survives and disdains the sixty phantoms of kings 
who have passed before our eyes, and faintly dwell 
on our remembrance. ‘The observation, that,in every 


lage and climate, ambition has prevailed with the 


same commanding energy, may abate the surprise of 
a philosopher; but while he condemns the vanity, he 
may search the motive, of this universal desire to 
obtain and hold the sceptre of dominion. ‘To the 
greater part of the Byzantine series, we cannot rea- 
sonably ascribe the love of fame and of mankind. The 
virtue alone of John Comnenus was beneficent and 
pure: the most illustrious of the princes, who precede 
or follow that respectable name, have trod with some 
dexterity and vigour the crooked and bloody paths 
of a selfish policy: in scrutinizing the imperfect 
charaeters of Leo the Isaurian, Basil the first, and 
Alexius Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second Basil, 


land Manuel Comnenus, our esteem and censure are 


almost equally balanced; and the remainder of the 
imperial crowd could only desire and expect to bo 
forgotten by posterity. Was personal happiness the 
I shall not descant 


may surely observe, that their condition, of all others, 
is the most pregnant with fear, and the least suscep- 
tible of hope. For these opposite passions, a larger 
scope was allowed in the revolutions of antiquity, 
than in the smooth and solid temper of the modern 
world, which cannot easily repeat either the triumph 
of Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar 


introduced the Latins to the conquest of Constanti- | infelicity of the Byzantine princes exposed them to 
. . . . . ; . . - . . . 

nople, the first great period in the fall of the eastern | domestic perils, without affording any lively promise 

empire. |of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle of greatness, 
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Andronicus was prec ipitated by a death more cruel 
and shameful than that of the vilest malefactor; but 
the most glorious of his predecessors had much more 
to dread from their subjects than to hope from their 
enemies. The army was licentious without spirit, 
the nation turbulent without freedom: the barbarians 
of the east and west pressed on the monarchy, and 
the loss of the cen Ss was terminated by the final 
servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first 
of the Cwsars to the last of the Constantines, extends 
above fifteen hundred years : and the term of dominion, 
unbroken by foreign conquest, surpasses the measure 
of the ancient monarchies; the Assyrians or Medes, 
the suecessors of Cyrus, or those of Alexander. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Introduction, wors hip, and persecution of ¢ images, —Rervolt 
of Italy and Ror eee a emmporent dominion of the popes. 
Conquest of Italy by t the Franks,—Establishment of im- 
ages.— Character and coronation of Charlemarne.—R 
toration and decay of the Roman ‘empire in the west.— 

Independence of Htaly, —Constitution of the Germani 

body. : ‘ 
tntdededtiin of In the connexion of the church and 
images imtothe state, I have considered the former as 
christian church. subservient only, and relative, to the 
latter; a salutary maxim, if in fact, as well as in nar- 
rative, it had ever been held sacred. The oriental 
philosophy of the Gnostics, the dark abyss of predes- 
tination and grace, and the strange transformations of 
the eucharist from the sign to the substance of (¢ ist’s 
body, * I have purposely abandoned to the curi ty 
of speculative divines. But I have reviewed, wi 
diligence and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiasti 
history, by which the decline and fall of the Ron 
empire were materially affected, the propagation o 
christianity, the constitution of the ¢ ic ¢ rel 
the ruin of } ism, and the sects that arose fron 
the mvsterious controversies concerning the Irinity 
and incarnation. At the head of this class, we may 
justly rank the worship of images, so fiercely disputed 
in the eighth and ninth centuries; since a question of 
popular superstition produced the revolt of Italy, t 
temporal power of the popes, and the restoration of 
the Roman empire in the west. 

The primitive christians were possessed with an 
unconguerable repugnance to the us nd abuse of 
oe | and this aversion may be ascribed to their 
descent from . Jews, and their enmity t e Greek 


saic le 


The "M. iw h id seve rely proseribe d all represen- 
tations of the D 


eity ; and that precept was firmly esta- 
blished in the principles and practice of the chosen 
people. The wit of the christian apologists was point- 
ed against the foolish idolaters, who bowed before 
the workmanship of their own hands; the images of 


brass and marble, which, had they been endowed with 


sense and motion, should have started rather from the 


pedestal to adore the creative powers of the artist.' 
Perhaps some recent and imperfect converts of the 
Gnostic tribe, might crown the statues of Christ and 


Paul with the profane 
; | 
those of Aristotle 


honours which they paid to 


and Pythagoras;* but the public 





religion of the catholics was uniformly simple and 

a T urned S . n the history of in tia 
in a“ r sive ! it ‘This nly 
rhetoric tur { into logi (His Works, vol. iii p. 207 i his Ta 
ble-Talk.) 

Nec inte s ssimi, qt lea ra 

et move gsc sdoratur fuis t @x 
(Divin. Ins it YI tius is ist, as s th 
é f the La i rheir attack 
only t! t f i utter 

c S Irengus, laniues 1A 8 B i H 
Evclises Ref es, tom. ii, p. 1313.) This Gnost ‘ 
singular affinity with 1é private wors » of . ander S¢ rus, 
(Larmpridius, ¢ 29 Lardner, Heathen Testimonies, vol. iii p. 34.) 
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| spiritual ; and the first notice 


in the censure of the 


of the use of pictures js 


council of I)liberis, three hundred 


years after the christian wra. Under the successors 
of Constantine, in the peace and luxury of the triumph 

; h- 
ant church, the more prude nt bi hops condesce nded 
to indulge a visible superstition, for the benefit of the 
multitude , after the ruin of paganism, they were 


no longer restra hension of 


ined by the appre 
' 


first introduce 


an odious 
symbolic 


ion of a 


parallel. The VOre 
ship was in the veneration of the cross, and of relies, 
The saints and martyrs, whose intercession was im. 
plored, were seated on the right hand of God ; but the 
gracious and often supernatural favours, whieh jn 
|the popular belief were showered round their tomb, 


an sanction of 


conveyed unquestionabl the devout 


| pilgrims, who visited, and touched, and kissed, these 
lifeless remains, the memor of their merits and 
| suflerings.* But a memorial, more interesting than 
i the sk the of a departed worthy, IS the 
faith ( y of his pe n 1 features, deling ated by 
th rt i ) ting ors Ip re In every age, such 
copies, so con enial to human f Ings, have been 
cherished by the zeal of private friendship, or public es- 
teem: the image f the kh 1 ¢ erors were adored 
with civil, a i t relieion S; a reverencs 
less st tatious, but 1 I Ss! ere, V ppit d to 
the st { Lore 1 at e profane 
Virtues, U st id sins pyre | the pre- 
sence of the holy n who had died f ir celes- 
tial everlasti tr At first ‘periment 
iwas made vw ( ; 
land ‘ were ¢ 
ly to i to av the 
‘ !, Pn Dro. 
se ly By l Die ( i 
the h of t tra 
copy: t ( ut <« t ] ed bef ima 
I saint un t ‘ clon, | - 
ries, incens t he catholic chureh 
The ples of y, Vv silenced by 
the str ‘ ! nd tl 
é ed w ( vy b ! ered 
1s r 
1 } i i t r Sil 
‘ t i y S f é 
Spi t ete Fat \ § ins 
t \ { ” b e @a- 
Ss! rec I to] t els, ] 
IDOV t! _ ‘ ty } } e, 
“ ‘ y i 1 ft f 
Ihe se t i t Pen ¢ tl 1 with 
1 real ly had ascended 
int é . a 
sents t ( t t [- 
shit i i Cl { ‘ 
relics a 3 ts A similar 
indui.rence ~ nd prop 7 the Vir- 
vin Ma ep ( t he rial was b vn d 
the assum] of her soul a body into heaven was 
lopted by t f the Greeks and Latins. 
1 The se, l eve \ Pp, f imares, was firmly 
establishe before t ‘ [ f rxth « tury: they 
were fondly cherished by t warm Imagination of the 
Crreeks a d Asiaties: tne P ntheon na \ tican were 
d r ed with t en le . of inew st perstition ; bu’ 
this semb] e of id y more coldly enter 
tained by the rude barb i the Arian clergy of 
the west. The bolder f f nt in brass or 
; marbie, which people the tem » were 
S 
( N ' n 
( I I re 
1 { : 7 ‘ 
eT = ( et 
\ Sa (Dr I } p. 154.) 
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offensive to the fancy or conscience of the christian 
Greeks ; and a smooth surface of colours has ever been 
esteened a more decent and harmless mode of imita- 


: f 

tion. oa , ; , 

The image of The merit and effect ofa copy de pends 
1€ set ~ 
Edessa. on its resemblance with the original ; 


but the primitive christians were ignorant of the gen- 
ures of the Son of God, his mother, and his 


uine feat oy ) . p 
the statue of Christ at Paneas in Palestine’ 


apostles : os , en 
was more probably that of some temporal saviour; the 
Gnostics and their profane monuments were repro- 
bated ; and the fancy i 
be guided by the clandestine imitation of some hea- 
then model. In this distress, a bold and dexterous 
invention assured at once the likeness of the image and 
the innocence « { the wor ship. 
of fable was raised on the popular basis of a Syrian 
legend, on the correspon lence of Christ and Abgarus, 
go famous in the days of Eusebius, so reluctantly 
deserted by our modern The bishop of 
Cesarea” records the epistle,' but he most strangely 
forgets the picture, of Christ; * the perfect impression 
of his face on a linen, with which he gratified the 
faith of the royal stranger, who had invoked his heal- 
ing power, and offered the strong city of Edess 1 to 
protect him against the malice of the Jews. The 
inorance of the *h is explained by the 
long imprisonment { the image in a niche of the wall, 
from whence, after an oblivion of five hundred years, 


of the christian artists could only 


A new superstructure 
t 


ivocates. 


jt was releas d by some p uc bishop, and seasona- 


bly presented to the devotion of the times. Its first 
and most glorious exploit was the deliveranee of the 
city from the arms of Chosroes Nushirvan; and it 
W 13 S nm revered ar ae lge of the divine promise, | 
that Edessa should nev be taken by a fore on enemy. 


It is true, indeed, that the text of Procopias ascribes 


the double deliverance of Edessa to the wealth and 
: : ' ' 
yaiour of her citizens, Who jf sea the psence 
and repelled the ; ults of t Persian monarch. 
He was ignorant, the I e his ian, of the testi- 
' ‘ } ‘ } 
mony which | is compe | aeiiver in the eccie- 
siastical page of Evagrius, it P lum was 
xposed on ther rt, and that the water which had 
been sprinkl y i f quenching 
ded new f f { vesiewed After 
This imp t t i ‘ 1 was pre- 
served W r f Armeni- 
{ This : l 
} + 131 
inv. H head 
{ . 
t i I P. i 
g After sistency, i 
Pr atine was 
5 wraj 
i him 
s in 
wa shly 
‘ { 4 he 4 red 
’ } I I & M. « 
i r A ius 
t \ i e female isa 
t pe 1B heque Ger 
tr , | n = 
br ' < } Josua 
Sty s B s I f 
t Sy r s | ) 
j 1 t r f f th 
Gr k 
ry 
I 
did Lard } I . ) 4 ’ 
he { f f un 
lena I i ‘ G s, ( i x 
t r.A an | t v lL. i 
p. 5 R \ ris 
lia l i rested 
1 { 
k Pr t | oO 
259, 318.) ) 
: l 
594 ; , 
P- il I I 4 k 
er of ( | | m 
bos, f of J I 5) 
and of s N ( \ j » TI 4 
perfect 1‘ (t k 175—] ) 
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ans rejected the legend, the more credulous Greeks 
adored the similitude, which was not the work of any 
mortal pencil, but the immediate creation of the divine 
original. The style and sentiments of a Byzantine 
hymn will declare how far their worship was temoved 
from the grossest idolatry. ‘* How can we with mor- 
tal eyes contemplate this image, whose celestial splen- 
dour the host of heaven presumes not to behold? He 
who dwells in heaven condescends this day to visit ts 
by his venerable image: He who is seated on the 
cherubim, visits us this day by a picture, which the 
Father has delineated with his immaculate hand, which 
he has formed in an ineffable manner, and which we 
sanctify by adoring it with fear and love.’”? Before 
the end of the sixth century, these images, made with- 
out hands, (in Greek it is a single word,') were propa- 
gated in the camps and cities of the eastern empire: ™ 
they were the objects of worship, and the instruments of 
miracles; and in the hour of danger or tumult, their ven- 
erable presence could revive the hope, rekindle the cour- 
age, or repress the fury, of the Roman legions. Of 
these pictures, the far greater part, the 
transcripts of a human pencil, could only 
pretend to a secondary likeness and improper title : 
but there were some of higher descent, who derived 
their resemblance from an immediate contaet with the 
original, endowed, for that purpose, with a miraculous 
and prolifie virtue. The most ambitious aspired from 
a filial to a fraternal relation with the image of Edessa ; 
and such is the veronica of Rome, or Spain, or Jerusa- 
lem, which Christ in his agony and bloody sweat 
applied to his face, and delivered to a holy matron. 
The fruitful precedent was speedily transferred to the 
Virgin Mary, and the saints and martyrs. In the 
chureh of Diospolis, in Palestine, the features of the 
mother of God" were deeply inscribed in a marble 
column: the east and west have been decorated by the 
pencil of St. Luke; and the evangelist, who was per- 
haps a physician, has been forced to exercise the 
occupation of a painter, so profane and odious in the 
eyes of the primitive christians. ‘The Olympian Jove, 
created by the muse of Homer and the chisel of Phi- 
dias, might inspire a philosophic mind with. momen- 


tary devotion; but these catholic images were faintly 


Its copies 


nd flatly delineated by monkish artists in the last 
degen y of taste and genius.° 

Ih worship ¢ f Images had stole Nn Opposition to 
into the church by insensible degrees, ™age worship. 


and each pe ity ste p was pleasing to the superstiti: us 
mind, as productive of ce »mfort, and innocent of sin. 
But iu the beginning of the eighth century, in the fall 
magnitude of the abuse, the more timorous Greeks 
were awakened by an apprehension, that under the 
mask of christianity they had restored the religion of 
their fathers; they heard, with grief and impatience, 
the name of idolaters: the incessani charge of the 
Jews and Mahometans,? who derived from the Law 


1 Gloss. Grec. et Lat. The sub- 

g and bigotry by the Jesuit Gretser. 

Manu factis,ad calcem Codini de 

rather the fox, of Ingoldstadt, (see 
1 wit by the protestant Beau 


hich he has spread througt 





many 
nanique. (tom. xviii. p. 1—50. xx. p. 
35—112. xxviii. p. 1—33. xxxi. p. 1 
p. 67—96.) 
3. p. 34. 1. iii. c. 1. p. 63.) cele- 
he styles « gore ; yet it 
was no more thana py, since he adds <¢ Tow TO exes t Ea 
. (of Ed 1) " r 2 . See Pagi, tom. ii. A. D. 586, 
No. ll 
See, in the genuine or sup; d words of John Damascenus, two 


passages on the Virgin and St. Luke, which have 1 been noticed 
by Gretser, not consequently by Beausobre. (Opera Joh. Damascen. 











i, p. 1.) 

‘y ndalous figures stand quite out from the canvass: they 
are as bad as a group of statues!” It was thus that the ignorance and 

try of a Greek priest applauded the pictures of Titian, which he 
ha dere ind refused to accept 

By Cedrenus, Zonaras, Glycas, and Manasses, the origin of the 
I lasts is imp d to the caliph Yezid and two Jews, who pro- 
mised empire to Leo; and the reproaches of these hostile secta- 


ries are turned into an absurd conspiracy for restoring the purity of 
the christian worship. (See Spanheim, Hist. Imag. c. 2,) 
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and the Koran an immortal hatred to graven images 
and ail the relative worship. ‘The servitude of the 
Jews might curb their zeal, and depreciate their au- 
thority ; but the triumphant mussulmans, who reigned 
at Damascus, and threatened Constantinople, cast into 
the scale of reproach the accumulated weight of truth 
and victory. The cities of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, had been fortified with the images of Christ, 
his mother, and his saints ; and each city presumed on 
the hope or promise of miraculous defence. Ina rapid 
conquest of ten years, the Arabs subdued those cities 
and these images; and, in their opinion, the Lord of 
hosts pronounced a decisive judgment between the 
adoration and contempt of these mute and inanimate 
idols. For awhile Edessa had braved the Persian as- 
saults; but the chosen city, the spouse of Christ, was 
involyed in the common ruin; and his divine resem- 
blance became the slave and trophy of the infidels. 
After a servitude of three hundred years, the Palla- 
dium was yielded to the devotion of Constantinople, 
for a ransom of twelve thousand pounds of silver, the 
redemption of two hundred mussulmans, and a perpe- 
tual truce for the territory of Edessa.4 In this season 
of distress and dismay, the eloquence of the monks 
was exercised in the defence of images; and they at- 
tempted to prove, that the sin and schism of the great- 
est part of the orientals had forfeited the favour, and 
annihilated the virtue, of these precious symbols. Sut 
they were now opposed by the murmurs of many 
simple or rational christians, who appealed to the evi- 
dence of texts, of facts, and of the primitive times, and 
secretly desired the reformation of thechurch. As the 
worship of images had never been established by any 
general or positive law, its progress in the eastern em- 
pire had been retarded, or accelerated, by the differ- 
ences of men and manners, the local degrees of refine- 
ment, and the personal characters of the bishops. 
The splendid devotion was fondly cherished by the 
levity of the capital, and the inventive genius of the 
Byzantine clergy ; while the rude and remote districts 
of Asia were strangers to this innovation of sacred 
luxury. Many large congregations of Gnostics and 
Arians maintained, after their conversion, the simple 
worship which had preceded their separation ; and the 
Armenians, the most warlike subjects of Rome, were 
not reconciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight of 
images.’ ‘These various denominations of men afford- 
ed a fund of prejudice and aversion, of small account 
in the villages of Anatolia or Thrace, but which, in 
the fortune of a soldier, a prel 
be often connected with the 


and state. 


ite, or a eunuch, micht 
powers of the church 


I the I Of such adventurers, the most fortu- 

clast, and his nate was the emperor Leo the third,' 

successors, = who, from the mountains of Isauria, as- 
dM Le 1D wv. 


cended the throne of the east. He was 
ignorant of sacred and profane letters; but his education, 
his reason, perhaps his intercourse with the Jews and 
Arabs, had inspired the martial peasant with a hatred 
of images; and it was held to be the duty of a prince, 


ee Elmacin, (Hist. Saracen. p 


267.) Abulpharagi 


q 8 | 3, (Dynast. p. 
201.) and Abulfeda, (Annal. Moslem. p. 264.) and the criticisms of 
Pagi, (tom. iii. A. D. 944.) The prudent Franciscan refuses to deter 
i er the image of Edessa now reposes at Rome or Genoa 


ine whe tr 
but its repose is inglorious, and this ancient object of worship is n 
longer famous or fashionable. 

pr Agmivicoics mas Ad Té 
yoesura:. (Nicétas, }. ii. p. 258.) The Armenian churches are still 
content with the cross, (Missions du Levant, tom. iii. p. 148,) 
surely the superstitious Greek is unjust to the superstition of the 
Germans of the twelfth century 

s Our original, but not impartial, monuments of the Iconoclasts 
must be drawn from the Acts of the ¢ ncils, tom, vill. and ix. Colle 
Labbe, edit. Venet. and the historical writings of Theophanes, Ni 
yhorus, Manasses, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. 


he bY Tug 4 ays ix ov weer "eo 


* 





Of the modern catholics 

aronius, Pagi, Natalis Alexander, (Hist. Eccles. Seculum viii, and 
ix.) and Maimbourg, (Hist. des Iconeclastes,) have treated the sul 
ject with learnir ussion, and credulity. The protestant labour 
of Frederic Spanheim (Historia Imaginarum Restituta) and James 
Basnage (Hist. des Eglises Reformées, tom. ii. l. xxiii. p. 1539—1385.) 
are cast into the Iconoclast scale. With this mutual aid, and op; 
site tendency, it is easy for us to poise the balance with philosophic 
indifference 
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Cuap, X, 


to Impose on his subjects the dictates of his Own 
But in the outset of an unsettled reign, 
during ten years of toil and danger, Leo submitted tg 


the meanness of hypocrisy, bowed 


conscience. 


; before th idols 
which he despised, and satisfied the Roman pontiff 
with the annual professions of his orth doxy and zeal, 
In the reformation of religion, his first steps were 
moderate and cautious: he assembled a great couneil 
of senators and bishops, and enacted, with their e¢ 2 
sent, that all the images should be removed from the 
sanctuary and altar to a proper height in the churches 
where they might be visible to the eyes, and inae- 
cessible to the superstition, of the people. But jt 
was impossible on le to cheek the rapid 
though adverse impulse of veneration and abhorrenee : 
in their lofty position, the sacred images still edified 


either si 


their votaries, and reproached the tyrant. He wag 
himself provoked by resistance and invective; and 
his own party accused him of an imperfect discharge 


f his duty, and urged for his imitation the « xample 


of the Jewish king, who had broken without scruple 
the brazen serpent of the temple. By a second edict, 
\ : 


ne pre scribed the existence is well as the use of reli. 


gious pictures; the churches of C« nstantinople and 
lolatry ; the images 
saints, were demolished, 
of plaster over the 


The sect of the Iconoclasts was 


inces were cleansed from i 
of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
or smooth 
walls of the edifice. 


he nr 
ne ri 
t i 


surface was spre ad 





supported by the zeal and despotism of 


and the east and west wer 
flict of 
desien of Leo the Isaurian to pro! 


SiX em pe rors, 
involved in 


hundred and twenty 


an Sy con- 
years. It was the 
ounce thec 


faith, and by 


one 
ndemna- 


tion of images, as an article of the au- 


thority of a general council: but the convocation of 
such an assembly was reserved for his son Constan- 
tine;* and though it is stigmatized by t iumphant 


bigotry as a meeting 
partial and mutilated acts 


ls and atheists, their own 

tray many 
reason and ple ty. ‘The debates and decrees of many 
provincial synods introduced the sum- heir synod f 
mons of the general council which met Cor ii noOpie, 


1 ‘ } 
rbs of Constantinople, and 


symptoms of 


in tne sl | 
sed of the respectable number of three hun- 
thirty-eight bishops of Europe and Anato- 
ir the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria were 
of the caliph, and the Roman pontiff had 
withdrawn the churches of Italy and the west from 
the comm r This Byzantine synod 
1 the rank and powers of the seventh general 
1 recognition of the 


was comp 
dred 
lia; f 
the slaves 


and 


inion of the Greeks. 
assume 


council; yet 


Six pre cedi vy assel es, which had laborio isly built 
he structur f the cathol faith. After a serious 
deliberation of six mont the three hundred and 
thirty-eight bishops pronot 1 and ibseribed a 
unanimous decree, that a vi ible symb ls of Christ, 
except in the cucharist, were either blasphemous or 


heretical ; that image-worship was a corruption of chris 
tianity and a renewal of paganism; that all such 
monuments of idolatry should be broken or erased; 


and that those who should refuse to deliver the « bjects 


of their private superstition, were guilty of disobe- 
i to the authority of the church and of the empe 


loyal acclamations, they eele- 
leemer: and to 


execution of 


ror. In their loud and lo 
brated the merits of their t mporal re 

his zeal and justice they intrusted th 
their spiritual censures. At Cons inople, as in the 
will of the prince was the rule of 
m inclined 





former councils, the 
episcop | faith; but on this oecasion, I 
that a large majority of the prel 


ficed their secret conscience to the temp- 


to suspé ct ites sacfi- 


rhei reed 


tatlor f h pe al 1 fear. In the lor r 
Some flowers of r are > v2 xe , and 
th . ees ww. By Damascer styled axvess 
oO p. 623.) Spant 4 ogy for the 
S { Cor 71. &e.) rk with h and 
{ id ¢ N Acts, 
( 1046, &c.) 7 J 1 of Da rts r% ino 
arse i s 1 wOeAG aves of | velly, &e 
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. superstition, the christians had wandered far|Greeks with the crown of martyrdom. In every act 
night of suy 3 


away from the simplicity of the gospel: nor was it 


easy for them to discern the clue, and tread back the | 


mazes, of the labyrinth, ‘The worship of images was 
inseparably ble nded, at least to a pious fancy, with 
the cross, the Virgin, the saints and their relics: the 
holy ground was involved ina cloud of miracles and 
yisions; and the nerves of the mind, curiosity and 
scepticism, were benumbed by the habits of obedience 
and belief. Constantine himself is accused of indulg- 
ing a royal licence to doubt, to deny, or deride the 
mysteries of the catholics," but they were deeply in- 
scribed in the public and private creed of his bishops; 
and the boldest Iconoclast might assault with a secret 
horror the monuments of popular devotion, which were 
consecrated to the honour of his celestial patrons. 
In the reformation of the sixteeth century, freedom 
and knowledge had expanded all the faculties of man: 
the thirst of innov ition superseded the reverence of 
antiquity ; and the vigour of Europe could disdain 
those phantoms which terrified the sickly and servile 
weakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can 
be only proclaimed to the people by the 
blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet; but 
the most ignorant can perceive, the most 
torpid must feel, the profanation and downfall of their 
The first hostilities of Leo were diree- 
ted against a lofty Christ on the vestibule, and above 


Their persecu- 
tion of the ima- 


ges and m inks, 


A. D, 726-775. 


yisible deities. 


the gate, of the palace. 
for the assault, but it was furiously shaken by a crowd 
of zealots and women: 
from on 
high, and dashed against the pavement; and the hon- 
ours of the ancient martyrs were prostituted to these 
criminals, who justly suffered for murder and rebel- 
lion. The execution of the imperial edict was resist- 
ed by frequent tumults in Constantinople and the pro- 
vinces: the person of Leo was endangered, his officers 
were massacre d, and the P pular enthusiasm was quel- 
led by the strongest efforts of the civil and military 
power. Of the Archipelago, or Holy sea, the numer- 
ous islands were filled with images and monks: their 
votaries abjured, without secruple, the enemy of Christ, 
his mother, and the saints: they armed a fleet of boats 
and galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and 
boldly steered for the harbour of Constantinople, to 
place on the throne a new favourite of God and the 
people. ‘They depended on the succour of a miracle; 
but their miracles were inefficient against the Greek 
fire; and, after the defeat and conflagration of their 
fleet, the naked islands were abandoned to the clemen- 
cy or justice of the conqueror. The son of Leo, in 
the first year of his reign, had undertaken an expedi- 
tion against the Saracens: during his absence, the 
capital, the palace, and the purple, were occupied by 
his kinsman, Artavasdes, the ambitious champion of the 
orthodox faith. The worship of images was triumph- 
antly restored: the patriarch renounced his dissimu- 
lation, or dissembled his sentiments ; and the righteous 
claim of the usurper was acknowledged, both in the 
new and in ancient Rome. Constantine flew for re- 


port, the ministers of sacrilege tumbling 


of open and clandestine treason, the emperor felt the 
unforgiving enmity of the monks, the faithful slaves 
of the superstition to which they owed their riches 
and influence. ‘They prayed, they preached, they 
absolved, they inflamed, they conspired: the sobitude 


|of Palestine poured forth a torrent of invective; and 


the pen of St. John Damascenus,’ the last of the 
Greek fathers, devoted the tyrant’s head, both in this 
world and the next.2, I am not at leisure to examine 
how far the monks provoked, nor how much they 
have exaggerated, their real and pretended sufferings, 
nor how many lost their lives or limbs, their eyes or 
their beards, by the cruelty of the emperor. From 
the chastisement of individuals, he proceeded to the 


jabolition of the order; and, as it was wealthy and 


useless, his resentment might be stimulated by avarice, 
and justified by patriotism. The formidable name 
and mission of the Dragon,* his visitor-general, exei- 
ted the terror and abhorrence of the black nation: the 
religious communities were dissolved, the buildings 


| were converted into magazines, or barracks ; the lands, 


movables, and eattle, were confiscated; and our mo- 
dern precedents will support the charge, that much 
wanton or malicious havoe was exercised against the 
relics, and even the books, of the monasteries. With 
the habit and profession of monks, the public and pri- 
vate worship of images was rigorously proseribed ; 


}and it should seem, that a solemn abjuration of idola- 


A ladder had been planted | 


they beheld, with pious trans- | 
| tance, 


try was exacted from the subjects, or at least from the 
clergy, of the eastern empire.” 

The patient east abjured, with reluc- 
her sacred images; they were 
fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, by the in- 
dependent zeal of the Italians. In ecclesiastical rank 
and jurisdiction, the patriarch of Constantinople and 
the pope of Rome were nearly equal. But the Greek 
prelate was a domestic slave under the eye of his mas- 
ter, at whose nod he alternately passed from the con- 
vent to the throne, and from the throne to the convent. 
A distant and dangerous station, amidst the barbarians 
of the west, excited the spirit and freedom of the La- 
tin bishops. Their popular election endeared them to 
the Romans; the public and private indigence was re- 
lieved by their ample revenue: and the weakness or 
neglect of the emperors compelled them to consult, both 
in peace and war, the temporal safety of the city. In 
the school of adversity the priest insensibly imbibed 


State of Italy. 


|the virtues and the ambition of a prince; the same 


fuge to his paternal mountains; but he descended at the | 


head of the bold and affectionate Isaurians; and his 
final victory confounded the arms and predictions of 
the fanatics. His long reign was distracted with clam- 
our, sedition, conspiracy, and mutual hatred, and san- 
guinary revenge: the persecution of images was the 
motive, or pretence, of his adversaries; and, if they 
missed a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the 


of saint; styling the Vir 
v¢ her after her delivery to an empty 


» He is accused of proscribing the title 
gin, mother of Christ ymparit 


purse; of Arianism, Nestorianism, & In his defence, Spanheim 
(c. lv. p. 207.) is somewhat embarrassed between the interest of a | 
protestant and the duty of an orthodox divine. 


x The holy « 


; nfessor Theophanes approves the principle of their 
rebellion, dr+« 


xevougeevoe Cudw, (p. 339.) Gregory IL. (in Epist. i. ad 
Imp. Leon, Concil. tom. viii. p. 661. 664.) applauds the zeal of the 
Byzantine nen who killed the imperial officers 





‘ nus, Spanheim (p. 235 


character was assumed, the same policy was adopted, 
by the Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who ascended 
the chair of St. Peter; and, after the loss of her le- 
gions and provinces, the genius and fortune of the 
popes again restored the supremacy of Rome. It is 
agreed, that in the eighth century, their dominion was 
founded on rebellion, and that the rebellion was pro- 
duced and justified, by the heresy of the Iconoclasts ; 
but the conduct of the second and third Gregory, in 





y John, or Mansur, was a noble christian of Damascus, who held 
a considerable office in the service of the caliph. His zeal in the 
cause of images exposed him to the resentment and treachery of the 
Greek emperor; and on the suspicion of a treasonable correspon- 
dence, he was deprived of his right hand, which was miraculous}; 
restored by the Virgin. After this deliverance, he resigned his office, 
distributed his wealth, and buried himself in the monastery of St. 
Sabas, between Jerusalem and the Dead sea. The legend is famous}; 








| but his learned editor, father Lequien, has unluckily proved that St. 


John Damascenus was already a monk before the Iconoclast dispute. 
(Opera, tom. i. Vit. St. Joan. Darmascen. p. 10—13, et Notas ad loc) 

z After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir-—ro «+ =ger 4 
LUTOU PRVUNMOR, Mas TRS ROKinS @UTOU KMANCOvOuOE tv SeTAw Ivo wENeS, 
(Opera Damascen. tom. i. p. 625.) If the authenticity of this piece be 
suspicious, we are sure that in other works, no longer extant, Damas- 
cenus bestowed on Constantine the title of vsow Moxzusd, Xgesr 
uicarsov, (tom. i p. 306.) 

a In the narrative of this persecution from Theophanes and Cedre- 
238.) is happy to compare the Drace of Leo 
with the dragoons (Dracones) of Louis XIV.; and highly solaces hime 
self with this controversial pun. : 

b llecyeauus pap elewemys Kats Tare, ed CX av THY UO THE Herecs 
auTOv, TavTas umoyeuyas Kat Chevuvas TOU BIT eT et THY TeoTxuvErEP 
tev cemtev siexovev, (Damascen. Op. tom. i. p. 625.) This cath and 
subscription I do not remember to have seen in any modern com 
Pilation. 
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this memorable contest, is vari 
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and west, and deprived the sacrilegiot 
revenue and sovereignty of Italy. Th 
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who beheld the accomplishment of the 
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a God upon earth, the apostle St. Peter, whose image 
hreaten to destroy. The remote and interior 
ns of e west sent their |} ie to Christ 
vicegerent; and \ now prepare to visit one 
of their most poweriui mona! hs, wl desires to re- 
ceive from r hands the ment of baptism.” The 
barbarians have bint to the yok f th rh pel, 
while you alone d » the e of the Shepherd. 
These pious barbar KI ed Into rage: they 
thirst to avenge the persecution of the east. Abandon 
your rash and fatal enterprise; reflect, tremble, and 
repent. if you persist, we are innocent of the blood 
that will be spilt in the contest; may it fall on your 
own he “ee 
Revolt of | T first f Leo against the 
A. D. 725, & im 3 of Constantinople id been wit- 
nessed by a < Ww i Strange n It y and the 
west, Who related with i i tion the sacri- 
lege oru ( pe! ° But nt | I IS } ro- 
scripuly é ct, they embied f their dome ic dei 
ties; tl image coe id the Vi n, of the 
angels, martyrs, 3, W ( yolshed In | the 
es ol Italy: j } tert ve was pro- 
p sed to the R | the royal favour as the 
price of his con ( ¢ ad ion 1 exile as the 
penalty of his ¢ ie Neither zeal nor p y 
allowed him t esitat the | ity strain in 
which Gregory addressed the emperor displays his 
confidence in the truth i his doctrine or the power 
of resistance. With Ang on p! er I ira- 
cles, he ly } Li } enemy, ind 
his pa L jé¢ rs a t | ians i the 
d ind eir duty At this si » Rav i 
Venice, and 1 cit f the exarch d Pentapolis, 
udhered to t ( { { religion their military fore 
y sea and land « isted, for the most part, of th 
es; and the it of p n and zeal was 
transiused 1 ‘ i \ Tk liali 5 
swore to ilvé nd diel the del ‘ ne | é ad 
the holy images; the Ron peo] vere de ed to 
their lather, a l eve Lh Ly \ us to 
share the merit | adv C I il t y The 
most treas e act, vious revenge, 
Was tle des uction ol l $ f Lie hnimseilt 
the most effectual and ple measure of rebellion, 
was t Wi dine the { Italy, and priving 
hin of power which he | the 
imposition of a | A form i ininis- 
tu \ } t t \ t t ‘ ‘ tl i Vl i y rate 
and @ 8; d \ t public indigna- 
tion, that t It pre] to « an or 
thod en yee * c 1afieeta | 
rmy to I ( ing] In that palace, 
the R rT the s | third Gregory, 
were < vce ed s t 5 t the re ‘ ind 
every attempt was le, by fraud or force, to 
seize thi pe t it their lives. ‘The 
city was rey dly visited or assaulted by captains ol 
the g | dukes 1 eX ns of high dignity or 
( 
t i ' r { 
i I al 
cae r sa f h 
king of W } { ( 
Ror for i i 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


they ob- 
ion of Na- 
attached to the 


} 
Ciandestine ope 


secret trust; they landed with foreign trox ps, 
tained some domestic aid, and the superstiti 
ples may blush that her fathers were 

of her But or n 
tacks were ré pelled by the courage and vigilance of 
the Romans; the Greeks were overthrown and massa- 
cred, their Jeaders suffered an ignominious death, and 
the popes, however inclined to mercy, refused to in- 
tercede for guilty At Ravenna,’ the 
several quarters of the city had long exercised a bloody 


cause Lhnese at- 


these victims. 
and hereditary feud; in religious controversy they 
found a new aliment of faction: but the votaries of 
images were superior in numbers or spirit, and the 
exarch, who attempted to stem the torrent, lost | 
ina pe 


iis life 
| To punish this flagitious deed, 
and restore his dominion in Italy, the emperor sent a 
fleet and army into the Adriatic gulf. After suff 
from ‘the winds and waves ss and delay, the 
Greeks made their descent neighbourhood 
threatened 


pular sedition. 





ring 
much | 
in t 


to 


> he 


Ravenna: they depopulate the guilty 
capital, and to imitate, perhaps to surpass, the exam- 


istised a for 
ice and execution of fifty of 
The women and clergy, in 
s, lay prostrate in prayer; the 


defence of their country; 


ynd, who had ch 
j 


ile ( f Ju stinlan the 
yn by the chi 
he principal inhabitants. 
sackcloth and ashe 
were in 


sec 


ner rebelll 


} 
I 
I 
‘ 


men 


arms for the tl 


e 


common nger had united the factions, and the event 
of a bate was preferred to the slow miseries of a 
siege. Ina hard-fought day, as the two armies - 
nately yielded and dvanced, a ph m was s 8 
ice was heard, and Ravenna was victor s | the 
assurance <¢ f victory. The stra ers retreat d to } 
ips, | the populous sea-caast poured forth a mu - 
titude of boats; the waters of the Po were deeply 
infected with blood, that during six years, th public 
prejud ined from the fish of the river; and the 
Institull i 1 annual feast per} : ited tl worship 
yf images, t t ibhorrence f the Greek tyr t. 
Am t t triumph of he catholic arms, the Roman 
pontiff convened a synod of ninety-three bishops 
rainst the heresy of the Iconoclasts. With their 
( nt, fi pre nounced a o i excomm cation 
against all who by word or deed should ack the tra- 
dition of the fathers and the images of the saints: In 


emperor Was taciti 


the vote of a last and hopeless remons 


Sentence the 





| may seein 
»imply that the anathema was yet suspended over 
is guilty head. No sooner had they confirmed ir 


} +} 
aii tiie 


ty, the 


tome al | 


worship of images, 


ltaly, than the popes appear 





: 
i | 
‘ . : 
laxed of their severity, and to have spared t relics 
of the Byzantine dominion. ‘Their moderate couns 
lelayed and prevented the ei ction of a new emperor, 


from the 
The exarch was per- 
mitted to reside within the walls of Ravenna, a caj 
an a master; and till the imperial cor 
nation of Charlemagne, the government of Rome and 


sSors ¢ f 


rted the italli 


nd they exh 


of the Roman mon 


ns nott ) Separate 
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bOdY reny. 


tive rather th = 
italy was exercised in the name of the succe¢ 
Const 
The liberty of Rome, which had been Republic of 
ppressed by the arms and arts of Augus- 


intine.* 


' 
S I Pont alis of Acnellus, (in the Scr res Rerum 
Ita r f Mura t i rs i.) whose deeper s ] f bar 
barism ks the Terence between Rome and Raver Yet ’ 
a ito} for s ¢ s and domestic f s r 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


tus, was rescued, after seven hundred and fifty years] 


of servitude, from the persecution of Leo the Isaurian. 
By the Cesars, triumphs of the consuls had been 
annihilated : in the decline and fall of the empire, the 
god Terminus, the sacred boundary, had insensibly 
receded from the ocean, the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Euphrates ; and Rome was reduced to her ancient 
territory from Viterbo to Terracina, and from Narni to 
the mouth of the Tiber.t| When the kings were ba- 
nished, the republic reposed on the firm basis which 
had been founded by their wisdom and virtue. 


the 


Their | 


perpetual jurisdiction was divided between two annual | 


magistrates: the senate continue d to exercise the pow- 
ers of administration and counsel; and the legislative 
authority was distributed in the assemblies of the peo- 
ple, by a well-pr yportione d seale of property and ser- 
vice. 
Romans had improved the science of government and 
war: the will of the community was absolute: the 
rishts of individuals were sacred: one hundred and 
thirty thousand citizens were armed for defence o 
ec nquest ; and a of robbers and outlaws was 
mi | 


band 
ulded into a nation, deserving of freedom, and am- 
bitious of glory... When the sovereignty of the Greek 
emperors was extinguished, the ruins of Rome pre- 
sented the sad image of depopulation and decay: her 
slavery was a habit, her liberty an accident; the effect 
of superstition, and the object of her own amazement 
and terror. The last vestige of the substance, or even 
the forms, of the constitution, was obliterated from the 
practice and memory of the Romans; and they were 
devoid of knowledge, or virtue, again to build the fa- 
brie of acommonwealth. Their scanty remnant, the 
offspring of slaves and strangers, was despicable in 
the eyes of the victorious barbarians. As often as the 
Franks or Lombards expressed their most bitter con- 
tempt of a foe, they called him a Roman; “and in 
this name,”’ says the bishop Liutprand, ** we include 
whatever is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever is 
perfidious, the extremes of avarice and luxury, and 
every vice that can prostitute the dignity of human 
nature.”’* By the necessity of their situation, the in- 
h: 
ar 


s 


epublican government: they were compelled to elect 
yme judges in peace, and some leaders in war: the 
noble to deliberate, and their 
col executed without the union and consent 
of the multitude. The style of the Roman senate and 
people was revived,’ but the spirit was fled ; and their 
new independence was disgraced by the tumultuous 
conflict of licentiousness and oppression. The want 
of laws could only be supplied by the influence of re- 
ligion, and their foreign and domestic counsels were 
moderated by the authority of the bishop. 

hi 


s assembled resolves 


ild not he 


His alms, 
s correspondence with the kings and 
prelates of the west, his recent services, their grati- 
tude and oath, accustomed the Romans to consider him 
as the first magistrate or prince of the city. The chris- 
tian humility of the popes was not offended by the 


his sermons 











ibitants of Rome were cast into the rough model of 


Imnorant of the arts of luxury, the primitive | 


I ha . »~R rn duchy according to the maps, and th 
I sa r Lhe ¢ ent dissertation, of father Bar (ue 
( I It > M Evi, sect, xx, p. 216—232.) Yet I muat 

y obs t Vit f Lombard foundation, (p. 211.) and | 

l i s y the Greeks 

On the ¢ Poy n, & f the Roman kingdom, the rea 
der may ‘ asure, the Discours Preliminaire to the 
Repu I f M. de Beaufort, (tom. i.) w! il not t 
accused of too much credulity for the early ages of R 

x Quos (Ro ) nos Longobardi scilicet, Soxones, Fran I 

th } > ri, S Burgundiones, tanto dedignamur ut in 
! ros t { contumeliarum nisi Romane, dicamus 
hoc sol R jnicquid ignobilitatis, qui 
t s 1 luxuria, quicquid menda 
} | lentes. (Liutprand. in Legat 
Ss It i or the sins of Cato or Tully, 
N s1 i penance, the daily perusal of this 
barbarous passage 

P 10 regi Francorum, omnis senatus, atque universa populi ge 
n sa Deo servate Romane urbis. Codex Carolin, epist. 36. in 
Ss Ital. tom. ill. pars it. p. 160. The names of senatus and sena 
tor Ww never totally extinct; (Dissert. Chorograph. p. 216, 217.) but 
in tt lle ages they signified little more than nobilea, optimates, 
&e ) i { . Latin.) 
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name of Dominus, or Lord; and their face and inserip- 
tion are sti!l apparent on the most ancient coins.? 
Their temporal dominion is now confirmed by the re. 
verence « { a thousand ye irs; and their noblest title is 
the free choice of a pe ople , whom they had re deemed 
from slave ry. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the Rome attackeg 


| > by ; 
holy people of Elis enjoyed a perpetual berg Lom. 
peace, under the protection of Jupiter, A. D. 739~753, 


and in the exercise of the Olympic games.* Happy 
would it have been for the Romans, if a similar privyj. 
lewe had ouarded the patrimony of St. Peter from the 
calamities of war; if the christians, who visited the 
holy threshold, would have sheathed their swords jn 


the presence of the apostle and his successor. But 
this mystic circle could have been traced only by the 


ind a sage: this pacific system 
was incompatible with the zeal and ambition of the 
popes: the Romans were not addicted, like the inha- 
bitants of Elis, to the innocent and placid labours of 
griculture; and the barbarians of Italy, though soft- 
ened by the climate, were far below the 
in the 


morab! 


wand of a legislator 


Grecian states 
A me- 
example of repentance and piety was exhibit. 
ed by Liutprand, king of the Lombards. In arms, at 
the gate of the Vatican, the conqueror listened to the 
voice of Gregory the second,' 
siened hi nq lest 

of St. Peter, and, after perf 
ed his sword and dagger, his culrass and mantle, hig 


institutions of public and private life. 


withdrew his troops, re- 
ly visited the church 


te, 


Ss oF S, re spect ul 


rming his devotions, offer- 


silver cross, and his crown of gold, on the tomb of the 
apostle. But this religious fervour was the illusion, 
of the 
ind lasting; the love of arms and ra- 
the Lombards; and both the 
prince and people were irresistibly tempted by the dis- 
orders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, and the un- 
warlike profession of her new chief. On the first 
edicts of the emperor, they declared themselves the 
champions of the holy images; Lintprand invaded the 
province of Romagna, which had already assumed that 
appellation; the catholics of the exarchate 
yielded without reluctance to his civil and military 
power; and a fi introduced for the 
first time into the impregnable fortress of Ravenna. 
That city and fortress were spec dily recovered by the 
active diligence and maritime forces of the Venetians ; 
and those faithful subjects obeyed the exhortation of 


haps the artifice nent; the sense of in- 


Is 
was c 


per mm 


tere ? strong 


pine ngenial to 


distinctive 
relon enemy was 


Gregory himself, in separating the personal guilt of 
Leo from the general cause of the Roman empire.° 
The Greeks were less mindful of the service, than the 
of the ury: the two nations, hostile in 
their faith, were reconciled in a dangerous ard unnatu- 


Lombards in 








ral alliance: the king and the exarch marched to the 
conquest of Spoleto and Rome: the storm evaporated 
without effect, but the policy of Liutprand alarmed 
Italy with a vexatious alternative of hostility and 
truce. His successor Astolphus declared himself the 
equal enemy of the ¢ mperor and the pope Ravenna 
was subdued by force or treachery,* and this final con- 
quest extinguished the series of the exarchs, who had 
z See Murator Ant Italie Med t t . it. Dissertat. 
‘ { On one of these coi we read Hadrianus Papa (A.D 
72.) on the reverse, Vi DDNN. witt word CONOR, wt he 
Pere J (Scien 3 M t ii. p. 42.) expl 
CONS tir li Of ¢ 1.) 
. >» WW Ss I i it Oly ime P n if, 
I = ninl ) and tt s retl ms of P 
(t i. 1. iv. p. 466. ¢ Gronov.) 
Tt a h of Gregory tothe I bard is finely posed by 
s - Re Italia, |. tii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 173.) who imitates 
+} i ' ’ 6 r f Sall ' l y 
The V Ptia storians, John S s (Chron. Venet. p. 13.) 

und tl An vw D lolo, «(S | $ Ker. Ital. tom. xii. p. 136.) 
have preserved this epistle of Gregory. The loss and recovery of 
tavenna are mentioned by Pa Diaconus; (de Gest. Langobard, 
1. vi. ¢. 49. 54. in Script. It m. i, pars i. p. 506, 508.) but our chro- 
nologists, Pagi, Muratori, &c. cannot ascertain the date or circum 
stances, 

1 The option will depend on the various readings of the MSS. of 
Anastasius —deceperat, or decerpserat. (Script. Ital. tom, iii. pars 


p- 167.) 
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i with a subordinate power since the time of|of their neglect, if they suffer his tomb, his temple, 
reigne P P 


Justinian and the ruin of the Gothic kingdom. Rome 


was summoned to acknowledge the victorious Lom- | Lombards. 


and his people, to fall into the hands of the perfidious 


The second expedition of Pepin was not 


bard as her lawful sovereign; and the annual tribute | less rapid and fortunate than the first: St. Peter was 
of a piece of gold was fixed as the ransom of each | satisfied, Rome was again saved, and Astolphus was 
citizen, and the sword of destruction was unsheathed | taught the lessons of justice and sincerity by the 


to exact the penalty of her disubedience. 


The Ro-|seourge of a foreign master. 


After this double chas- 


mans hesitated; they entreated ; they complained ; and | tisement, the Lombards languished about twenty years 
the threatening barbarians were checked by arms and | ima state of languor and decay. But their minds were 
negociations, till the popes had engaged the friendship | not yet humbled to their condition; and instead of af- 


of an ally and avenger beyond the Alps.° 


Her deliverance 
by Pepin, 


A. D. 754. 


implored the aid of the hero of the age, 


French monarchy with the humble title of mayor or 
duke; and who, by his signal victory over the Sara- 


the Mahometan yoke. ‘The ambassadors of the pope 
were received by Charles with decent reverence; but 
the greatness of his occupations, and the shortness of 
his life, prevented his interference in the affairs of 
Italy, except by a friendly and ineffectual mediation. 


of Charles Martel, who governed the | 


fecting the pacific virtues of the feeble, they peevishly 


In his distress, the first Gregory had | harassed the Romans with a repetition of claims, eva- 


sions, and inroads, which they undertook without re- 
flection and terminated without glory. On either side, 
their expiring monarchy was pressed by the zeal and 


| prudence of pope Adrian the first, the genius, the for- 
cens, had saved his country, and perhaps Europe, from | 


His son Pepin, the heir of his power and virtues, | 


assumed the office of champion of the Roman church; 
and the zeal of the French prince appears to have been 
prompted by the love of glory and religion. But the 
danger was on the banks of the Tiber, the succour on 
those of the Seine; and our sympathy is cold to the 
relation of distant misery. Amidst the tears of the 
city, Stephen the third embraced the generous resolu- 


tion of visiting in person the courts of Lombardy and | 


France, to deprecate the injustice of his enemy, or to 
excite the pity and indignation of his friend. 
soothing the public despair by litanies and orations, he 
undertook this laborious journey with the ambassa- 


After | 


dors of the French monarch and the Greek emperor. | 
The king of the Lombards was inexorable; but his! 


threats could not silence the complaints, nor retard the 


speed, of the Roman pontiff, who traversed the Pen-| 


nine Alps, reposed in the abbey of St. Maurice, and 
hastened to grasp the right hand of his protector; a 
hand which was never lifted in vain, either in war or 
friendship. Stephen was entertained as the visible 
successor of the apostle; at the next assembly, the 
field of March, or of May, his injuries were exposed 
toa devout and warlike nation, and he repassed the 
Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror, at the 
head of a French army, which was led by the king in 
person. 


The Lombards, after a weak resistance, ob-| 


tained an ignominious peace, and swore to restore the| 


possessions, and to respect the sanctity, of the Roman 
church. But no sooner was Astolphus delivered from 
the presence of the French arms, than he forgot his 
promise and resented his disgrace. Rome was again 
encompassed by his arms; and Stephen, apprehensive 
of fatiguing the zeal of his Transalpine allies, enforced 
his complaint and request by an « loquent letter in the 
name and person of St. Peter himself.£ The apostle 
assures his adoptive sons, the king, the clergy, and the 


nobles of France, that, dead in the flesh, he is still} 
alive in the spirit; that they now hear, and must obey, 


the voice of the founder and guardian of the Roman) 


church: that the Virgin, the angels, the saints, and 
the martyrs, and all the host of heaven, unanimously 


urge the request, and will confess the obligation ; that | 


riches, victory, and paradise will crown their pious en- 
terprise, and that eternal damnation will be the penalty 


e The Codex Carolinus is a collec 
to Charlies Martel, (whom they 
lemacne, as far as the vear 791, when it was formed by the last of 
these princes ipal and authentic MS. (Bibliothece Cubi 
cularis) is now in the imperial library of Vienna, and has been pub 
lished by Lambecius and Muratori. (Script. Rerum ftal. tom. iii 
pars ii. p. 75, &e.) 

{ See this moat e 
Hi. p. 92. The 


tion of the « pistle a of the popes 


stvlie Subrerulus,.) Pepin, and Char 


His orig 


dex Carolinus, ey 
enemies of the px ithem with fraud 
and blasphemy; yet they surely meant to persuade rather than de- 
ceive. This introduction of the dead, or of immortals, was familiar 
to the ancient orators, though it is executed on this occasion in the 
tude fashion of the age, 


<traordinary letter in the Ce 
ypes have 


ist 
charge 


tune, and greatness of Charlemagne the son of Pepin; 
these heroes of the church and state were united in 
public and domestic friendship, and, while they tram- 
pled on the prostrate, they varnished their proceedings 
with the fairest colours of equity and moderation.® 
The passes of the Alps, and the walls of Pavia, were 
the only defence of the Lombards; the former were 
surprised, the latter were invested, by 
the son of Pepin; and after a blockade 
of two years, Desiderius, the last of their 
native princes, surrendered his sceptre 
and his capital. Under the dominion of a foreign 
king, but in the possession of their national laws, the 
Lombards became the brethren rather than the subjects 
of the Franks ; who derived their blood, and manners, 
and language, from the same Germanic origin.® 
The mutual obligations of the popes », 

ie es el? pin and Char- 
and the Carlovingian family, form the jemagne, kings 
important link of ancient and modern, of of France, 
civil and ecclesiastical, history. In the SD.TGL TES, FO. 
conquest of Italy, the champions of the Roman church 
obtained a favourable occasion, a specious title, the 
wishes of the people, the prayers and intrigues of the 
clergy. But the most essential gifts of the popes to 
the Carlovingian race were the dignities of king of 
France,' and of patrician of Rome. I. Under the 
sacerdotal monarchy of St. Peter, the nations began to 
resume the practice of seeking, on the banks of the 
‘Tiber, their kings, their laws, and the oracles of their 
fate. The Franks were perplexed between the name 
and substance of their government. All the powers 
of royalty were exercised by Pepin, mayor of the 
palace ; and nothing, except the regal title, was wan- 
ting to his ambition. His enemies were crushed by 
his valour; his friends were multiplied by his liberali- 
ty; his father had been the saviour of Christendom ; 
and the claims of personal merit were repeated and 
ennobled in a descent of four generations. ‘The name 
and image of royalty was still preserved in the last 
descendant of Clovis, the feeble Childeric; but his 
obsolete right could only be used as an instrument of 
sedition ; the nation was desirous of restoring the sim- 
plicity of the constitution; and Pepin, a subject and a 
prince, was ambitious to ascertain his own rank and 
the fortune of his family. ‘The mayor and the nobles 
were bound, by an oath of fidelity, to the royal phan- 
tom ; the blood of Clovis was pure and sacred in their 


Conquest of 
Lombardy by 
Charlemagne, 


A. D. 774. 





« Except in the divorce of the daughter of Desiderius, whom Char- 
lemagne repudiated sine aliquo crimine. Pope Stephen IV. had 
most furiously opposed the alliance of a noble Frank—cum perfidia, 
horrida, nec dicenda, fetentissima natione Longobardorum—to whom 
he imputes the first stain of leprosy. (Cod. Carolin. epist. 45, p. 178, 
179.) Another reason against the marriage was the existence of a 
first wife. (Muratori, Annali d’Italia, tom. vi. p. 232,233, 236, 237. But 
Charlemagne indulged himself in the freedom of polygamy or con- 
cubinage. 

h See the Annali d'Italia of Muratori. tom. vi. and the three first 


| Dissertations of his Antiquitates Italie Medii Avi, tom. i. 
i 


i Besides the common historians, three French critics, Launoy, 
(Opera, tom. v. pars ii. 1. vii. epist. 9. p. 477—487.) Pagi, (Critica, A. D 
751, No. 1. 6. A. D. 752, No. 1—10.) and Natalis Alexander, (Hist. Novi 
restamenti, dissertat. ii. p. 96—107.) have treated this subject of the 
deposition of Childeric with learning and attention, but with a strong 
bias to save the independence of the crown. Yet they are hard 
pressed by the texts which they produce of Eginhard, Theophanes, 
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| and the old annals, Laureshamensis Fuldensis, Loisielani, 
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eyes; and their common ambassadors addressed the 
Roman pontiff, to dispel their scruples, or to absolve 
their promise. The interest of pope Zachary, the sue- 
cessor of the two Gregories, prompted him to decide, 
and to decide in their favour: he pronounced that the 
nation might lawfully unite, in the same person, the title 
and authority of king; and that the unfortunate Childe- 
ric, a victim of the public safety, should be degraded, 
shaved, and confined in a monastery for the remainder 
of his days. An answer so agreeable to their wishes 
was accepted by the Franks, as the opinion of a casu- 
ist, the sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet: 
the Merovingian race disappeared from the earth ; and 
Pepin was exalted ona buckler by the suffrage of a 
free people, accustomed to obey his laws, and to mareh 
under his standard. His coronation was twice per- 
formed, with the sanction of the popes, by their most 
faithful servant St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, 
and by the grateful hands of Stephen the third, who, 
in the monastery of St. Denys, placed the diadem on 
the head of his benefactor. The royal unction of the 


} | 


kings of Israel was dexterously applied ;* the succe 


issumed the eharacter of a divine am- 











l r: a German chieftain was tr formed into 
the L nointed ; and this Jewish rite has been dif- 
fused and maintained by the superstition and vanity 
of modern Europe. The Franks were absolved fr 
eir ancient oath: but a diré hema Ww underes 
against them and their posterity, if they should dar 


to re same freedom of 


ind meritorious race of 


new the 


king, except in the holy 


Carlovingian princes. Without apprehending the fu- 

e dang hese princes gloried in their present se- 
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the fictitious parents of the emperor. After the re 
very of Italy Africa by u i j inian, the 
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these governors of Raver , who fill their plac i 
cn! nology ol prince Ss, extended their jurisdiction ve 
the Roman city. Since the revolt of Italy and the | 

of the exarchate, the distress of the Romans had ex- 


ted some sacrifice ol their Inde pe nde nee. Y et, « f 
in this act, they exercised the right of disposing ot 
themselves; 1 the decrees of the senate an people 
successively invested Charles Martel and his posterity 
with the honours of patrician of Rome. The lead 
of a powerful n would have disdained a se ‘ 
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with a holy banner, which it was their right and daty 
to unfurl in the defence of the church and city,» In 
the time of Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interpo. 
Lomba 

ned tne sa 


sition of the 


kingdom covered the freedom 
: ’ 
while it threat 


fety, of Rome; and the patri- 
ciate represented only the title, the service, the alliance 
of these distant The power and Pp liey ( ¢ 
Charlemagne annihilated an enemy and . 
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comprise all the provinces of Italy which had obeye 
- emperor and his vicegerent; but its strict and pro- 
er limits were included in the territories of Ravenna, 
Bologna, and Ferrara: its inseperable dependency was 
the Pentapolis, w hich stretched along the Adriatic from 
Rimini to Ancona, and advanced into the midland 
country as far as the ridges of the Apennine. In this 
transaction, the ambition and avarice of the popes had 
been severe ly condemned. Perhi aps the humility ofa 
christian priest should have rejected an earthly king- 
dom, which it was not easy for him to govern without 
renouncing the virtues of his profession. Perhaps a 
faithful subje ct, or even a generous enemy, would have 
been less impatient to divide the spoils of the barbarian; 
and if the emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit in 
his name the restitution of the exarchate, I will not 
absolve the pope from the reproach of treachery and 
But in the rigid interpretation of the laws, 
without injury, whatever his 
benefactor can bestow without injustice. The Greek 
emperor had abdicated, or forfeited, his right to the 
exarchate ; and the sword /¢ f 


falsehood. 
every one may accept, 


Astolphus wa 
the stronger sword of the Carlovingian. 
in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin 
his person and army in a double 


Alps: he 1 


broken by 
It was not 
had exposed 
expt dition beyond the 
possessed, ind mignht lawfully alienate, his 
conquests: and to the importunities of the Greeks he 
piously replied, that no human « sideration should 
tempt him to resume the gift which he had conferred 


on the R man pe tiff for the remission of his sins and 


the salvation of his soul. ‘The splendid donation was 
granted In supreme and absolute dominion, and the 
world beheld for the first time a christian bish p in- 
yested with the prerogatives of a temp prines ; the 


ristrates, the exercise of justice, the Im- 


position of taxes, and the wealth of th p ce of Ra- 
yenna. In the dissolution of the Lombard kingdom, 
the inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleto*® sought a re- 
fuge from the storm, shaved their heads after the Ro- 
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orders of the times, they could only retain the memory 
of an ancient claim, w hich, in a more prosperous age, 
they have revived and realized. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness and Forgery of the 
cunning; and the strong though ignorant donation of Con- 
barbarian, was often entangled in the net 4ntine. 
of sacerdotal policy. The Vatican and Lateran were 
an arsenal and manufacture, which, according to the 
oceasion, have produced or concealed a various collec- 
tion of false or genuine, of corrupt or suspicious, acts, 
as they tended to promote the interest of the Roman 
church. Before the end of the eighth century, some 
apostolical scribe, perhaps the notorious Isidore, com- 
posed the decretals, and the donation of Constantine, 
the two magic pillars of the spiritual and temporal 
monarchy of the popes. This memorable donation was 
introduced to the world by an epistle of Adrian the 
first, who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate the liberali- 
ty, and revive the name, of the great Constantine.’ 
According to the legend, the first of the christian em- 
perors was healed of the leprosy, and purified in the 
waters of baptism, by St. Silvester, the Roman bish- 
op; and never was physici ian more gloriously recom- 
pensed. Tlis royal proselyte withdrew from ‘the seat 
and patrimony of St. Peter; declared his resolution of 
founding a new capital in the east; and resigned to the 
popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of Rome, 
Italy, and the provinces of the west. This fiction was 
productive of the most beneficial effects. ‘The Greek 
princes were convicted of the guilt of usurpation: and 
the revolt of Gregory was the claim of his lawful in- 
heritance. The popes were delivered from their debt 
of gratitude; and the nominal gifts of the Carlovin- 
gians were no more than the just and irrevocable res- 
titution of a scanty portion of the ecclesiastical state. 
The sovereignty of Rome no longer de pended on the 
ecnoice « f a fickle pe ople ; and the successors of St. 
Peter and Constantine were invested with the purple 
and prerogatives of the ¢ So deep was the ig- 
norance and credulity of the times, that the most ab- 
surd of fables was received, with equal reverence, in 


seesars. 


Greece and in France, and is still enrolled among the 
decrees of the canon law. The emperors, and the 


Rtomans, were incapable of discerning a forgery, that 
verted their rights and freedom; and the only op- 
sition proceeded from a Sabine monastery, which, in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, disputed the truth 
ind validity of the donation of Constantine.” In the 
revival of letters and liberty this fictitious deed was 


transpierced by the pen of Laurentius Valla, the pen of 
in eloquent eritic 1 a Roman patriot.c. His contem- 
Piissit Constantir magno, per ejus larcitatem 8S. bare 


vata exaltata est, et pot ‘ i . ne See: iri 





lignatus est... . Quia e novus ( star us his temporibus, fc 
(Codex Ca n. € i%.in t ili. rt. ii . 195.) Pa ri (Critica, 
A 1). 324. No. 16.) t 1 impostor : he eighth century, 
f St.Is his humble title of Peccator 
ned into Mercator ; his merchandise 
: ‘ 1 few sheets of paper were sold for much 

al 

I s (B t. Gree. tom. vi. p. 4—7.) has « rated the 
ral ed ns of this Act, in Greek and Latin. The copy which 
I Vallar sand refutes pears to be taken either from 
} S..S ster from Gratian’s Decree, to which, 
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l Ca | rl inus, & NM ' r¢es (Annali d Ttalia, 
fictitious donations of Lewis the Piows, the 
O Dona ve Constantini. 8S a Dissertation of Natalis 
\ > iN lise, 25. pP- ) > mh, 

Ss a lar ‘ nt of the controversy, (A. D, 1105.) which arose 
from a private law-suit, in the Chronicon. Farsens », (Script. Rerum 
I i irs ij. p. 6 Jac jous extract from the ¢ 

t s of ut Benedictir ibbey. They were formerly accessible 

s foreigners, (Le Blanc and Ma n.) and would have en- 

I ! st volume of the Historia Monastica Italie of Quirini. 

But they are now imprisoned, (Muratori, Scriptores R. I. tom. ii. 

pars ji. p. 269.) the timid policy of the court of Rome; and the 

fut j vi 1 to the voice of authority and the whispers of 
(Quirini, Comment. pars ii. p. 123—1536.) 
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poraries of the fifteenth century were astonished at hi 

sacrilegious boldness ; yet such is the silent and irre- 
sistible progress of reason, that before the end of the 
next age, the fable was rejected by the contempt of his- 
torians’ and and the tacit or modest censure 
of the advocates of the Roman church.‘ The popes 
themselves have indulged a smile at the credulity of 
the vulgar; but a false and obsolete title stil] sancti- 
fies their reign; and, by the same fortune which has 
attended the decretals and the Sibylline oracles, the 
edifice has subsisted after the foundations h been 


undermined. 
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obtained a final victory over the reason and authority 
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the religion of his father and grandfather; but his 
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she drew from their caverns, and seated on the metro- 
politan thro nes of the east. But as soon as she reigned 
in her own name and that of her son, Irene more seri 


ously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts; and thie 
first step of her future persecution was a gener 
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were bold in possession, and averse to debate; and the 
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the consummation of this ortant work: the Icono. 
clasts appeared, not as j 8, but as criminals of 
pe tents; the scene was decorated by the lerates of 
pope Adrian and the eastern patriarch ;* the decrees 
were framed by the president ‘Tarasius, and ratified by 
the acclamations and subscriptions of three hundred 
and fifty bishops. ‘They unanimously pronounced, that 
the wor of im es 1S agree ible to Scripture and 
re n,. to the f | councils of the church: but 
they hesitate whether that worship be relative or dj. 
rect; whether the Godhead, and the figure of Christ, 
be entitled to the same mode of adoration. Of this 
SE | Nicene council, the acts are still extant; a 
curloi nonument of superstition and lgnorance, of 
faise d and folly. I shall only notice the judgment 
f the bishops, on tl nparative merit of image wor. 
ship and n ity A monk had concluded a truce 
with the da n of fornication, on condition of inter. 
upting | i prayers to a picture that hung in his 
et His $s pl ed him to consult the abbot. 
‘Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and his 
m ‘ t holy images, it would be better for 
. re] the casuist, ** to enter every brothel, and 
vis f y te, 1 ne city. 

For } r of orthodoxy, at least Final establish 
the rthodoxy of the Roman church, it ™e®t of images 
by the empress 

is somewhat unfortunate, that the two Theodora, - 

inces wi convened the two counclis A. D. 842. 
of Nice e both stained with the blood of their sons, 
Ihe second of these assemblies was approved and 
rigorously ex i by the despotism of Irene, and 
she refused her adversaries the toleration which at 
first she had granted to her friends. During the five 
sueces rns, a period of thirty-eight years, the 
( i in with 1 ibated rage’ and vari- 
us success, between worshippers and the break- 
ers of the images; but I am not inclined to pur- 
e with mil e diligence the repetition ¢ i the same 
event Niceph s al ed a general liberty of 
ech |] practice; and the ly virtue of his reign 
s sed by t monks as the cause of his temporal 
1 eternal perdition. Superstition and weakness 
{ e ch r of Michael the first, but the 
ts and images were incapable of supporting their 
e thron In the purple, Leo the fifth as- 
é name and religion of an Armenian; and the 


idols, with their seditious adherents, were condemned 


to d exile. ‘Their applause would have sane- 
tified t m fan impi 1s tyrant, but his assassin 
ind successor, the sec d Michael, was tainted from 

birth w tl Phrygian heresies he attempted to 
mediate detween the contending parties; and the in- 


tractable spirit of the catholics insensibly cast him 





into t pposite scale His moderation was guarded 
timidity; but his n ‘Theophilus, alike ignorant 
f fear and pity, was the last and most cruel of the 
I clas I'he enthusiasm of the times ran strongly 
them; 1 the emperors, who stemmed the 
a | 4 ‘ ers, tw priests without 
I s ati ¥ ir return. 
S s ri resent 
1 rhis t t 3 revealed by The- 
Ss ( | aS nd, Opp. tom. v. p, 1319.) one 
‘ 4 woAss TavTy woevesew sug 6 AN 
‘ vT* 7 é x ‘ muee we v as ‘ lycouv 
x ” ‘ » visits could not 
sin e Oa vy ocevesas (the ds yn of fornication) 
‘ . ‘ utw opodex, &c. Actio 

\ p. 1031 





Crap. X. OF THE 
torrent, were exasperated 
hatred. After the death of Theophilus, the 
t ry of the imé ives Was ac hieve d te a second fe mi: ile, 
his widow Theodora, whom he left the g iardian of the 
empire. Her measures were bold and d | | The 
fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the fame and 
the soul of her deceased husband: the sentence of the 
Iconoclast patriare h was commuted from the 
his eyes to a whipping of two hundred lashes ; the 
bishops trembled, the m« nks shouted, and the festival 
of orthodoxy preserves the annual memory of the tri- 
umph of the images. A single question yet remained, 
whether they are endowed with any proper and inhe- 
rent sanctity: by of 


it was agitated 
eleventh century ;™ and as this opini trong- 


ecisive. 


Greeks the 


has the 


the 


est recommendation of absurdity, | am surprised that 
it was not more explicitly decided in the affirmative. 
In the west pope Adrian the first accepted and an- 


nounced the decrees of the Nicene a embly, which 
is now revered by the catholics as the seventh in 
rank of the general coun ils. R yrme and Italy were 


docile to the of their father; but 
} | 


part of the Latin christians were far behind 


voles the greatest 


In the race 


of superstition. The churches of Franc: 
Reluctance of t oe ee : 
the Franks, a Germany, Ki rland, and pain, steere d 
ofCharlemagne, a middle ¢ e between th doratior 
A. D. 7%, & and the destruction of images, which 
they admitted into their temples, not as object 
worship, but as lively and useful memorials of f 
and history. An anory book of ntroversy Was com- 
posed a and | pub shed in the name ( ler one 5 
cadet bis authority isynod of three hundr bishops 
was assembled at Frankfort they blamed the fury 
of the le n ct iSts, but tney pr uncer 1 more severe 
censure against the superstition of the Greeks, i th 
decrees of their pretended cou! » Which was g 
despised by the barbarians of the west.P, Among them 
the worship of images ad ( with silent and i - 
sible progress; but a large atonement is made for their 
hesitation and delay, by the gross idolatry of the ages 
which precede the reformation, and of the countries, 
both in Europe and America, which are still immersed 
in the gloom of superstition. 
: It was after the Nicene synod, and 
ne , under the reign of the pious Irene, that 
the Easte rn em- the popes consumn ted e sepa ition 
Pt D774 spo, Of Rome and Italy, by the ~ tion of 


rthodox Charle- 
the 
motive of their 
failings of their 


the en pire to 
magne. They were compelle 
rival nations: 
choice; and while they dissembled the 


tween 


religion was not the sole 


friends, they beheld, with reluctance and suspicion, the 
; oe os “i 4 
catholic virtues of their foes. ‘The difference of lan- 
guage and manners had perpetuated the enmity of the 
two capitals; and they were alienated from each other 
by the hostile opposition of seventy years. In that 
schism the Romans had tasted of freedom, and the 
popes of sovereignty: their submission would have 
exposed them to the revenge of a jealous tyrant; and 
the revolution of Italy had betrayed the impotence, as 
well as the tyranny, of the Byzantine court. The 
Greek emperors had restored the images, but they had 
See an account of this ntr rsy t Alexius of Anna Cor 
nena, (il. v p. 129.) and Mos! I Hist. ? 71, 372.) 
The Libri Car (Spanhe i) sed in 
palace or w t sof ¢ Vi i. 1 
sent by I rtt Ha in I. w t i 
dis et rboga epistola, (( t l » JT ( g 
propose | st the N ul 3a 
these are tlowers of tl rhe i e G 
Ulitatis sole } i 4 i sur 
ssima i sng is, & & 
rhe ass sof ( | i I i 1s W is ¢ 
8 t 1 at r CN ‘ j 
Pp -) who sat Fra I uly th 
Dis 8, Dut th i a vd ¢ n | 
PQ ra sa 8 1 ( t s)o 
nimodi rvit 1 3 I s 
runt, a sen Les } « ! Lol 
Canon Franckfur A] n ) i yi 
does not pity efforts of Baran I Alexa Maimbourg, 
Rc. t lude this lu s 


loss ‘ f 
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and punished by the public] not restored the 
final vie-| 


»| Charlemagne ; 
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Calabrian estates? and the Illyrian 
which the Iconoclasts had torn away from the 
successors of St. Peter; and pope Adrian threatens them 
with a sentence of excommunication unless they spee- 
dily abjure this practical heresy.*| The Greeks were 
now ¢ soiien ten their religion might be tainted by the 
breath of the reigning monarch: the Franks were now 
contumaci but a discerning eye might discern 
their approaching conversion from the use, to the ado- 
ration, of images. The name Charlemagne was 
Stained by the polemic acrimony of his scribes; but 
the conqueror himself conforme d, with the te mper of 
a statesman, to the various practice of France and 
Italy. In his four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican, 
he embraced the popes in the communion of friendship 
and piety; knelt before the tomb, and consequently 
before the image, of the apostle; and joined, without 
Tuy in al] the prayers and processions of the Ro- 
man liturgy. Would prudence or gratitude allow the 


dioe ‘ese, 


uS 5 


ol 


re ive 


sane 
scrupie, 


pontiffs to renounce their benefactor? Had they a 
right to alienate his gift of the exarchate? Had they 


yvernment of Rome? The title 
below the merit and greatness of 
and it was only by reviving the wes- 
that they could pay their obligations or 
ieir establishment. By this decisive measure 


power to abolish his o 


I 
t patrician was 
tern empire 


secure tl 





they would finally eradicate the claims of the Greeks: 
from the debasemeat of a provincial town, the majesty 
of Rome would be restored: the Latin christians 
would be united, under a supreme head, in their an- 
nt metropolis ; and the conquerors of the west 
would receive their crown from the successors of St. 
Pe The I n church -would acquire a zealous 
and respectable cate; and, under the shadow of 
the Carlovingian power, the bishop might exercise, 
with honour and safety, the government of the city. 
Before the ruin of paganism in Rome, , — 
the competition for a wealthy bishopric Charlemagne 
had often been productive of tumult and Romenand : 
bloodshed. The people were less nu- the west, 
merous, but the times : ere more savage, >= $00. 


the prize more important, and the chair 
of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by the 
clesiastics who aspired 


leading ec- 
the rank of sovereign. The 




















reign of Adrian the first" surpasses the measure of 
past or succeeding ages;* the walls of Rome, the 
I s ( )s s seofS yandCa 
al f thr ts a half of h 
uM s Sy r s enu ates tt patri- 
iies of R in r in Gr e, Judwa, Persia, Mesopota 
i, Babyl 1, Egypt, and Libya, which were detained by the injus- 
f Greek eror. (Legat. ad Nicephorum, in Script. Rerura 
Italica t i rs i. p. 451.) 
rt r ese astern Iilyr vith Apulia, Calabria, 
ind S y,(1 s Dis l’Eglis n. i. p. 145.) by the 
fession of t Greeks, t patriarch of Constantinople had 
t 1 from R I ropolitans of Thessnlonica, Athens, ( 
N s,and Patre, (Luc. Holsten. Geograph. Sacra, 92.) 
i s i quests extended to Naples and Amalphi. (Gian- 
none, Is a ( le di Napoli, tem. i. p. 517—524. Pagi, A. D. 730. 
No. 11.) 
} 1 ex uno capitulo a reversis in 5 
8 ) per 
S.R.I 4 terum incr tr 1g, uit 
5 res it h icum eum pro hujusmodi errore p 
s, (Epist. Hadrian, Pape ad Carolum Magnum, 
in Cor i,t ° % . p. 1598.) to which he adds a reasor rost directly 
s 8 t, that he preferred the salvation of souls and 
rule of faith ods of this transitory world 
t I ul siders the emperors as no more than the advocates 
f tl h h, (advocatus et defensor S. KR. E. See Ducange. Gloss 
Lat. t i. p. 297.) His antagonist Muratori reduces the popes to 
no more than t exarchs of the ny I more € able 
w of Most , (lr it. Hist. Eccl y | I 
ler the ¢ re as the most honoura ief or benefi 
pr ri iliginos 
His ts and h 3 are summed up in an epitaph of thirty-eight 
s, of which Charlemagne declares himself the author, « neil 
Vill » vA.) 
Post patr | armina scrips 
Tun s ater 
N i s » nostra 
Adrianus, Caroli r. 
The y 1; but the tears, the most 
lorious tr e, n arlemagcne 
x Every v | j » Pater, non videbis an 
n Pe enty series the average 
about eight years—a 8s bitious cardinal. 
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friendship of Charlemagne, were the trophies of his 
fame: he secretly edified the throne of his successors, 
and displayed in a narrow space the virtues of a great 
prince. His memory was revered; but in the next 
election, a priest of the Lateran, Leo the third, was 
preferred to the nephew and the favourite of Adrian, 
whom he had promoted to the first dienities of the 
church. Their acquiescence or repentance discuised, 
above four years, the intention 
till the day of a procession, when a furious band of 
conspirators dispersed the uw irmed multitude, and 
assaulted with blows and wounds the sa 
of the pope. But their enterprise on his lift 
was disappointe d, perhaps by their own confusion an 


blackest of revenge, 


‘red person 


or liberty 


remorse. Leo was left for dead on the ground ; on his 
revival from the swoon, the effect of his loss of blood, 
he recovered his speech and sight; and this natural 
event was improved to the miraculous rest tion 

his eyes and tongue, of whieh he had been deprived 


twice de prived, by the knife of the assassins.3 Irom 
his prison he escaped to the Vatican; | 
Spoleto hastened to his rescne, Charlemagne sy ny 
thized in his injury, and in his camp of Paderborn in 
Westphalia accepted, or solicited, a visit from the 
Roman pontiff. Leo repassed t Alps with a com- 
mission of counts and bishops, the guards of 
and the judges of his 
out reluctance, that the cor 
layed till the « ’ 
this pious office. In his fourth a 
> 








nis satet 


Innocence is not 


; and it w 
iqueror of the 


nsuing year the personal 


Saxons de- 


] } r 
discharge ol 


ist pilgrimage, 


he was received at Rome with the due honours of king 
and patrician: Leo was permitted to purge himseli by 
oath of the crimes imputed to his charge: his ener 


were silenced, and the sacrile gl 
life was punishe d by the mild an 


of exile. On the festival of Christmas, 








of the eighth century, Charlemagne ay 

church of St. Peter; and, to gratify of 
Rome, he had exchanged the simple dr i- 
try for the habit of a patrician. After the celebration 








of the holy mysteries, Leo suddenly placed a | 

crown on his head,* and the dome resounded with 
acclamations of the people, ** Long life 1 vi y t 
Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned by Go 
he great and | ic em] rof the Romans!” The 
head and body of Charle nagne were consecrats l by 
the royal unction: after the example of the Cesars, he 
was saluted or adored by the pontiff; his « tion 
oath represents a promis¢ to maint ne faith d 
privile ges of the church; and the firs its were pal 
in his rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. | 
his familiar conversation, the em] r protested hi 
ignorance of the intentions of Leo, which he would 
have disappointed by his absence on that memorabl 
day. But the preparations of the ceremony must have 


disclosed the secret; and the 


reveais 


pmou;»rne 
J , 


i 
and expectall 





his knowledge n: h 

¢ 
knowledged that the imperial title was the object 
ambition, and a Roman synod had pronounced, that it 


was the only adequate reward of his merit and service.' 





y The ass Ar ( 197, 198.) 
por y ir y of I s I 
her re of 8 r I { 
ei s pa Psus iys J } f N 
(Vit. Episcop. Na nS Murator 4 | 
I loly A col ra » of ( ins it 
den (i. ca ) 
i 4 ra er ) 
Est tamen t ' 
Iw : r Hadria and I r Ror 
i i i i is, et cal 4 I 
mano more for m2 i. p. LUD —113.) s ‘ 
Suet } I 1 
when ( | re w | f } t 
patr - Ke 4 « » (Gaillard, Vie Charl 1 
t 10 
a See Anastasius, ( 199.) and Eginhard, ¢ xx 1IM—1 
The unction is mer t lr} 3, ( Ss 
nius, (from the Ordo Romanus.) and the pope’s adoration, more a 
quorum princip by the Annales Bertiniani. (Script. M r.t 
ji. pars ii. p. 505.) 


b This g 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





sacred patrimony, the ruin of the Lombards, and the| 






The appellation of 














ten best wed, a d sometime deserved, - ‘Che 
but CHarLemAGne is the only prince in magr Pa 
whose favour the title has been indisso- * “ “ l4 
lnbly blended with the name. ‘That name, With the 
addition of saint, is inserted in the Roman ecalen bn 
and the saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned with the 
praises of the. historians and philosophers of an ep. 
lightened , His 7 merit is di ubtless enhar ‘ed 
by the barbarism of the nation and the times from 
which he emerged: but the a ent magnitude of an 
object I | k \ e enlarat 1 by uneqt i] comparison ; 
1 the rut f Palmyra derive sual splendour 
fr the nakedness of the surrounding desert. With. 
tt e to fam I may discern some blemishes 
i ty i eatness of the restorer of the 
we é pire Oth m | virtues, chastity IS not 
v t ¢ 6 1} ; the publi } ppiness could 
not b ni ria ly i ré } nine W es r concen. 
the various tndulg e of m r 
l¢ f . @ m ( ss tar 
be wed on t churel ind t | ( : 
icenti 3m ners ot! te ” i 
was susp ected of lov with t fond 
Si) De Scarcely pr f { ( tne ambit) fa 
conque r; b | i y of eqi il re ) n, the sons 
of his brother Carl t Mero\ princes of 
Aq al id ‘ 1 five lred Saxons 
who w he | i pot, 1 ld hay 
( { t | nst ! humanity 
f ( e. Hi f the vanquished 
Sa I t of conquest; his 
law we ! ess \ 5 : d } 
f f his what r} ted 
t be imput tem} The seden- 
l maz y hl f t clivity of mind 
nd body; \ l ene we not less 
ast ished is | the nent when 
ey beiieved him l t { text I y rt 
empire; neither pe I \ I immer nor Win- 
( S¢ I C4 na r tal Vv ¢ not 
t Lit elon W t ve0- 
y of ( But is activity was a 
I I r vi : ( it 
i | kK \ ’ i pi ilnage, 
i y ! ( ‘of Cl f 
{ M \ it er us 
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nd the companions of their victories. At the head| arms, the vigour of his government, and the reverence 
f his veteran and superior armies, he oppressed the| of distant nations, distinguished him from the royal 
savage or degenerate nations, who were incapable of | crowd ; and Europe dates a new era from his restora- 
confederating for their common safety: nor did he ever] tion of the western e mpire. 

encounter an equal antagonist in numbers, in disci- That empire was not unworthy of its Extentofhisem- 
narms. ‘The science of war has been lost| title:" and some of the fairest kingdoms pire in France. 


j revived with the arts of peace; but his c amp aions | of Europe were the patrimony ore onquest ofa prince C5 
} 
| 
} 


+3 


A 


niine, Or 


are not illustrated by any siege or battle of singular| who reigned at the same time in France, Spain, ltaly, 
i nd success; and he might behold, with envy, | Germany, and Hungary. I. The Roman provin ce of 
the Saracen trophies of his grandfather. After his| Gaul had been transformed into the name and monar- 
chy of France; but, in the decay of the Mesevinnh in 

line, its limits were contracted by the independence 
of the Britons and the revolt of Aquitain. Charlemagne 





Spanish expedition, his rear-guard was defeated in the 
Pyrenzan mountains; and the soldiers, whose situa- 
tion was irretrievable, and whose valour was useless, 


























might a , with their last breath, the want of skill | pursued, and confined, the Britons on the shores of the 
or caut of their general. I touch with reverence | ocean; and that ferocious tribe, whose origin and Jan- 
the laws of Charlemagne, so highly applauded by a| guage are so different from the Fre nch, was chastised 
respectable lve. ‘hey compose nota sy stem, but a| by the imposition of tribute, hostages, and ps ace. Af- 
. r ] ' + + c . : - 
series, of occasional and minute edicts, for the correc-| ter a long and evasive contest, the rebellion of the 
tion of abuses, the reformation of manners, the econo-| dukes of Aquitain was punished by the forfeiture of 
my of his f is, the care of his poultry, and even the | their province, their liberty, and their lives. Harsh 
sale of his eggs. He wished to improve the laws and | and rigorous would have been such treatment of am- 
t racter of the Franks; and his attempts, how-|bitious governors, wh » had too faithfully copied the 
ever feeble and imperfect, are deserving of } e: the| mayors of the palace. But a recent discovery? | 
inveterate evils of the times were venue H or molli-| proved that these unhappy princes were the last < 
fied by his government ;* but in his institutions I can| lawful heirs of the blood and see ptre of Clovis, a 
seldom discover t general views and the immortal | younger branch, from the brother of Dagobert, of the 
spirit of a itor, Who survives himself for the bene-| Merovingian house. Their ancient kingdom was re- 
fit of terity. The uni nd stability of his empire | duced to the duchy of Gasnogne, to the counties of 
depended the life of ingle man: he imitated the | Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot of the Pyrenees: 
lana practic f d ing his kingdoms among | their race was propagated till the bezinning of the six- 
3 8 ; and, after his numerous diets, the whole | teenth century; and. afier surviving their Carlovingian 
( titution was left to fluctuate between the disorders | tyrants, they were ere to feel the injustice, or tl 
hy 1 des] m. His esteem for the piety | favours, of a third dynasty By the re-union of Aqui- 
l f the cl y t pt 1 him to intrust| tain, France was mn ced to its present bour larles, 
t \ ral d ind civil | with the addition of the Netherlands and 
1 e yr: rm S 
Lewis, when he wa stripped | Spain, as far as the Rhine. Il. The 
by | I h se, In some | Saracens had been ¢ elled fi iy by crand- 
re, 1 ( f his father. His laws en-| father and father of Charlemagne; but they still pos- 
} ‘ } ‘ ) } ¢)} ‘ ‘ ~¢ gw ‘> h L- , 
I S, be l the dmw@mons | sessed the or st part of SPAIN, from the rock ol 
had pros t ir that the default of payment | Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. Amidst their civil divi- 
had been t ( f t last ircity.' The literary | sions s, an Arabian emir of Sat gossa implore i his pro- 
. T c ( al a 2 ae 1o6t Shia . s die f Padert 7 Charlemaor Ta 
me s of \ i ted by the foundation | tection in the diet o aderborn. hariemagne under- 
| | f arts, the works which | took the expedition, restored the emir, and, without 
were published in his name, and his familiar connexion | distinction of faith, impartially crushed the resistance 
w t} and strangers whom he invited to | of the Christians, and rewarded the obedience and sers 
his rt to ed te both the prince and people. His | vice of the Mahometans. In his absence he instituted 
W t t I lal 1) perfect; if | the S} anish march, which extended from the Pyrenees 
] } Latin, and lt t 1 Greek, he derived the | to the river Ebro: Barcelona was the residence of the 
ts of | from conversation, rather than | French governor: he possessed the c unties of Rous?l- 
fi : 5 ture , the emperor strove on and Catalonia ; and the infant ki: gdoms of Navarre 
t f writing, which every peasant | and @rragon were subject to his jurisdiction. Ll. As 
\ rns i inf y:* The grammar and logic, | king of the Lombards, and salads of 
y, of the times, were only cul- Rome, | le reigned over the greatest part 
te | i 1: but the curi- | - _ —_—_____ 
\ ni t telvy tend its e a Dissert Mar I er I r 
on A , ' : ry aod 
a ' . : ng fr und af hi rt r rs ha 
Lhe I est I pie y l tre on the it to i was er \ tchiess s 
f ( Che dignity of his per- | and ap s stroke of 1 sword Joye 
+} ; ss ' isunder a hor 1 s hors Las repas i ‘ 
! I » ble pt perry ol his wose wo fowls, a rter of m & 
S t | rre i | r D’An ' 
oO Etats formées en Europe apres fa Ct Empire R 
l yand | Occident, Paris, 1771, in 4to.) whose map i I f f 
( ( 1 : lifferen s are ist y V si N 1 
I ~ : ( irum) for France, Berett Dissertatio Chorograpl It 
yy S De Marca (Marca Hispanica) for Spain For the | 
\ ‘ f : nts nterior | of Germany, | confess myself poor and destit 
After a brief relation of his wars and 1G a'¢ 
5—14.) Eginhard recapitulates, in a few words, fc. 15. e 
esia « to his empir Struvius (Corpus Hist. Ger ». Il 
1a 1 4 1 8 a Notes tl texts of the Lo o 
f ' Of a charter unted to th stery 4 (A.D 
‘ Charles the Bald. wt h deduces this al € l lw 
( | se S } 8 subs t ks of I i cent 
1 NT ’ \ is approved vd ! { 
; 
( . a th at | lard, ( t } 1. 203 06.) who affi s at e far f 
} tes f the President de Montesqu« 3 3 i 
‘ } { 4 al Cl s } r t 
ribere lhe rnors or counts of the Spanis rch r ! 
: a Char @ Ss zt et Oo end a poor | i t 
I f s ; meaning, | Rousillon, has been recoveret I it {Fr (Lon 
1 t f ( I . 27—260.) be uerue, Description de la France, tor p, 220-222.) Vetthe R 
tray : sillon contains 188.900 subjects, and a ally pays 2,600,000 livres > 
See l 17 is t i. p. 121—129 | (Necker,Administration des Finances,tom. i. p. 278,279.) more people, 
m M. 2.) fixes true stature of Charle- | perhaps, and doubtless more money, than the march of Uhariemagee 
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of Iraty," a tract of a thousand miles from the Alps 
to the borders of Calabria. The duchy of Beneventum, 
a Lombard fief, had spread, at the expense of the 
Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Naple s. But 
Arrechis, the reigning duke, refused to be included in 
the slavery of his country; assumed the independent 
title of prince; and oppose d his sword to the Carlo- 
vingian monarchy. His defence was firm, his submis- 
sion was not inglorious, and the emperor was content 
with an easy tribute, the demolition of his fortresses, 
and the acknowledgment, on his coins, of a supreme 
lord. The artful flattery of his son Grimoald added 
the appellation of father, but he asserted his dignity 
with prudence, and Beneventum insensibly escaped 
from the French yoke.’ LV. Charlemagne 
was the first who united Germany un- 
der the same sceptre. The name of Oriental France is 
preserved in the circle of Franconia; and the people of 
Hesse and Thuringia were recently incorporated with 
the victors, by the conformity of religion and govern- 
ment. The 4/emanni, so formidable to the Romans, 
were the faithful vassals and confederates of the 
Franks; and their country was inscribed within the 
modern limits of Alsace, Swabia, and 
The Bavarians, with a similar indulgence of their laws 
and manners, were less patient of a master: the re- 
peated treasons of Tasillo justified the abolition of 
their hereditary dukes; and their power was shared 

s, who judged and guarded that im- 
int frontier. gut the north of Germany, from the 
ie and beyond the Elbe, was still hostile and pa- 
1; nor was it till after a war of thirty-three years 
that the Saxons bowed under the yoke of Christ and 
of Charlemagne. 


Germany, 


Switzerland. 





among the c 


The idols and their votaries were 
extirpated : the foundation of eight bishoprics, of Man- 
yurgh, Paderborn, and Minden, of 
Verden, Hildesheim, and Halberstadt, define, on either 
side of the Weser, the bounds of ancient Saxony; 


> 
ie men, 





these episco} | seats were the first schools and cities 
( it savage land; and the religion and humanity of 
the children atoned, in some degree, for the massacre 


of the parents. Bey nd the Elbe, the S/avz, or Scla- 


oy 
vonians, of similar manners and various denominations, 
overspread the modern dominions of Prussia, Poland, 
ind Bohemia, and some transient marks of obedience 


have tempted the French historian to extend the em- 
pire to the Baltic and the Vistula. The conquest or 
conversion of those countries is of a more recent age ; 


but the first union of Bohemia with the Germanic body 


. may be justly ascribed to the arms of Char- 
iur ry 1 . 


V. He retaliated on the Avars, 
er Huns of Pannonta, the same calamities which they 


iemagne. 





had inflicted on the nations. Their rings, the wooden 
fortif ( which encircled their districts and vil- 
lages, were broken down by the triple effort of 
French art that was poured into their country by 
land and water, through the Carpathian mountains and 
al ng tl plain f the Danube ° After a bl ody con- 
flict of eight years, the loss « f some French mene rals 
“ avenged by the slaughter of the most noble Huns 
the ies of the r n submitted : the royal residence 
of the chagan was left desolate and unknown; and the 


dred and fifty years, 
enriched the victorious tro ps, or dec rated the chur- 
After the reduction of Pan- 
pire of Charlemagne was bounded only 
by the conflux of the Danube with the Tey 

and Dalmatia, 
isy, though unprofitable, accession; and it 
was an effect of his moderation, that he left tl 


time cities under the real or nominal sovereignty of the 


treasures, the rapine of two hur 
ehes of Italy and Gaul.' 


S al d the 
Save: the provinces of Istria, Liburnia, 


were an ¢€ 





rs it, H Allemands 200, & 

s 5S { i i \ f Murator 

t Quot pralia esta! quantum sanguvinis effusunt sit! Te 
tur vacua omni ibitatione Pannonia, et sin 10 regia ( 
fu ta desertus, ut ne vestigium quider Aang habitationis appa 
rea Tota int f Hunnorum pn tota ria 
omnis pecubia et ngesti ex jongo te es u il 
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Greeks. Sut these distant possessions added 


nore to 
the reputation, than to the power, of the Latin empe- 
ror; nor did he risk any ecclesiastical found 
reclaim the 


idolatrous 


it1ONS to 

barbarians from their vagrant life and 
vorship. Some cana if communication 
between the Meuse » the 
Rhine and the Danube, were faintly attempted." Their 


execution would have vivified the er 


rivers, the Saone and the 


\} ire, and more 
cost and labour were often wasted in the structure of a 
cathedral. 

If we 


retrace the outlines of this geo- His neich} ure 
graphical picture, it will be en that ind enemies, 


the empire of the Franks extended, between east and 
west, from the Ebro to t} Elbe or Vist ila; be tween 
the north and south, from the duchy 

the river Eyder, the 

and Denmark. The 
of Charlemagne w 





{ Be neventum to 





y of Ge rmany 





sonal a ical Importance 


magnified by the distress and 





. . mn ) ’ 7 a 
division of the rest of Europe. The islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland were disputed by a crowd of prin- 
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Cuar. X. OF THE 
islands of Scandinavia from the knowledge of Europe, 


and awakened the torpi 1 courage of their barbarous 
The the 
christian tyrant to their brethren of the north; 


natives. fiercest of Saxon idolaters escaped 


from the 


the ocean and Mediterranean were covered with their 
piratical fleets; and Charlemagne beheld with a sigh 
the destructive progress of the Normans, who, in less 


than seventy years, precipitated the fall of his race 
and monarchy. 





Had the pop 1 the Romans revived |} 
Bie al ’ the primitive constitution, the titles of] 
jn Italy; 911,in @mperor ai d At stus were conferred 
Germany on Charlemagne for the term of his life; 
pa mace. and his successors, on each vacancy, 
must have ascended the throne by a formal or tacit 
election. But the association of his son Lewis the 
Pious asserts the independent right of monarchy and 
conqu st, and the emperor seems on this occasion to 
have foreseen and prevented the latent 
A. D. 813 1 i a my ; 
claims of the clergy. I'he royal youth 
was commanded to take the crown from the altar, and 
with his own hands to place it on his head, as a gift 
which he held from God, his father, and the nation.* 
The same ceremony was repeated, though with less 
energy, in the subsequent associations of Lothaire and 
Lewis the second: the Carlovingian sceptre was trans- 
mitted from father to son ina lineal descent of four 
generations ; and the ambition of the popes was re- 
duced to the empty honour of crowning and anointing 
these hereditary princes who were already invested 
Lewis the Pious, With their power and dominions. The 
A. D. 814-80. pious Lewis survived his brothers, and 
embraced the whole empire of Charlemagne; but the 
nations and the nobles, his bishops and his children, 
quickly discerned that this mighty m was no longer 
inspired by the same soul; and the foundations were 
undermined to the centre, while th surface 
was yet fair and entire. After aw attle, which 
consumed one hundred thousand the empire 
was divide ] by t LV bet en } sons, who 
Lothaire I had violated every filial and fraternal 
A. D. S40 » duty. The kingdoms of Germany and 
France were forever s¢ parated ; the provinces of Gaul, 
between the Rhone and the Alps, the Meuse and the 
Rhine, were assigned, with Italy, to the imperial dig 
nity of Lothaire. In the partition of his share, Lor- 
raine and Arles, two recent and transitory kingdoms, 
were bestowed on the younger children; and Lewis 
Lewis Il the second, his eldest son, was content 
A.D » with the realm of Ita he proper and | 
sufficient patrimony of a Roman emperor. On his 
death without any male issue, the vacant throne was 
disputed by his uneles d cousins, and the popes 
most dexterously seized the occasion of judging the 
claims and merits of the candidates, and of bestowing 
on the most obsequious, or most liberal, the imperial 
office of Advocate f the Roman church. The dregs 
of the Carlovingian race no longer exhibited any 
symptoms of virtue or power, and the ridiculous epi- 
thets of the bald, the ammerer, the fat, and the stm- 
ple, distinguished the tame and uniform features of a 
crowd of kings ike deserving of oblivion. By the} 
failure of the collateral br nehes, the whole inheritance 
devolved on Charles the Fat, the last emperor of his 
Di family: his insanity authorized the de- 
e1 sertion of Germany, Italy, and France: 
A. I was deposed in a diet, and solicited 
his daily bread from the rebels by whose conte mpt his 
life and liberty had been spared. According to the 
measure of their force, the governors, the bishops, and 
the lords, 1 ped the fragmet f the falling empire ; 
’ I I 3 n; and 
Bar 4. D. 813, No. 13, & See 
f claims of 
the + iis ( | rians 
of 1 ( Pfeftel, S \ Muratori 
f \ . and always 
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and some preference was shown to the female or ille- 
gitimate blood of Charlemagne. Of the greater part, 
the title and the possession were alike doubtful, and 
the merit was adequate to the contracted scale of their 
dominions. ‘Those who could appear with an army 
at the gates of Rome were crowned emperors in the 
Vatican ; but their modesty was more frequently satis- 
fied with the ap ores ‘of kings of Italy; and the 
whole term of seventy-four years may be deemed a 


vacancy, from the abdication of Charles the Fat to the 
establishment of Otho the first. 
Otho > was of the noble race of the tho king of 
dukes of Saxony; and if he truly de- Germany res- 
: - pe.cg » “ aaa a” tores and ap- 
| see nded from W itikind, the adversary propriates the 
and proselyte of Charlemagne, the pos- western em- 


terity of a vanquished people was exal- Pir, A. D. 962. 
ted to reign over their conquerors. His father Henry 
the Fowler was elected, by the suffrage of the nation, 
| to save and institute the kingdom of Germany. Its 
| limits® were enlarged on every side by his son, the 
first and greatest of the Othos. A portion of Gaul to 
the west of the Rhine, along the banks of the Meuse 
| and the Moselle, was assigned to the Germans, by 
| whose blood and language it has been tinged since the 
time of Cesar and Tacitus. Between the Rhine, the 
Rhone, and the Alps, the successors of Otho acquired 
a vain supremacy over the broken kingdoms of Bur- 
gundy and Arles. In the north, christianity was pro- 
pagated by the sword of Otho, the conqueror and apes- 
tle of the Slavic nations of the Elbe and Oder: the 
marches of Brandenburg and Sleswick were fortified 
with German colonies; and the king of Denmark, the 
dukes of Poland and Bohe mia, confessed themselves 
his tributary vassals. At the head of a victorious 
army, he passed the Alps, subdued the kingdom of 
Italy, delivered the pope, and for ever fixed the im- 
perial crown in the name and nation of Germany. 
From that memorable wra, two maxims of public ju- 
risprudence were introduced by force and ratified by 
time. I. That the prince, who was elected in the Ger- 
man diet, acquired, from that instant, the subject king- 
doms of Italy and Rome. II. But that he might not 
legally assume the titles of emperor and Aucustus, till 
he had received the crown from the hands of the Ro- 





-| man pontiff.¢ 


The imperial dignity of Charlemagne Transactions of 
was announced to the east by the altera- the western and 
tion of his style ; and instead of saluting ““**™? &™ 
his fathers, the Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt 
the more equal and familiar appellation of brother. 
| Perhaps in his connexion with Irene he aspired to the 
name of husband: his embassy to Constantinople 
spoke the language of peace and friendship, and might 
conceal a treaty of marriage with that ambitious prin- 
who had renounced the most sacred duties of a 
mother. The nature, the duration, the probable con- 


sac 


pires. 


cess, 


sequences of such an union between two distant and 
dissonant empires, it is impossible to conjecture; but 














} the unanimous silence of the Latins may teach us to 
suspect, that the report was invented by the enemies 
| » He was the son of Otho, the son of L udotph, in wh se favo! yur th e 
duchy of Saxony had been instituted, A. D. 858. Ruotgerus, the 
biographer of St. Bruno, (Bibliot. Bunaviane Catalog. tom. iii. v ol 
| ii. p. 679.) gives a splendid character of his ee beep ny atavi 
} usque ad hominum memoriam omnes nobilissimi; nullus in eorum 
} stir ignotus, nullus degener facile reperitur, (apud 's ruvium, Corr 
Hist. German. p. 216.) Yet Gundling (in Henrico Ancupe) is not 
satisfied of his descent from Witikind. 
| ¢ See the treatise of Coringius: (de Finibus Imperii Germanici, 
Francofurt. 1680, in 4to:) he rejects the extravagant and improper 
scale of the Roman and Carlovingian empires, and discusses with 
| moderation the rights of Germany, her vassals, and her neighbours, 
| 4 The power of custom forces me to number Conrad I. and Henry 
I, the Fowler, in the list of « mperors, @ title which was never as- 
| sumed by those kings of Germany. The Italians, Muretori for in- 
| stance, are more scrupulous and correct, and only reckon che princes 
who have been crowned at Rome. 
| e Invidiam tamen suscepti nominis, (C, P. imperatoribus super hoc 
indignantibus magna tulit patientia, vicitque eorum contumaciam 
. mittendo ad eos crebras " gationes, et in epistolis fratres eos 
ul pe llando. Eginhard, c. 28. 128. Perhaps it was on their ac- 
vunt that, like Augustus, he aifected some reluctance to receive 


| the empire. 
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of Irene, to charge her with the guilt of betraying the | 
rhe 


church and state to the strangers of the west.‘ 
French ambassadors were the spectators, and had 
nearly been the victims, of the conspiracy of Nice- 
phorus, and the national hatred. Constantinople was 
exasperated by the treason and sacrilege of ancient 
a prove rb, ** That the Franks were cood friends 
and bad neighbours,”’ was in every one but 
it was dangerous to provoke a neighbour who might 
be tempted to reiterate, in the church of St. Sophia, 
the ceremony of his imperial coronation. After a 
tedious journey of circuit and delay, the ambassadors 
of Nicephorus found him in his camp, on the banks 
of the river Sala; and Charlemagne affected to 
found their vanity by displaying, in a Franconian vil- 
lage, the pomp, or at least the pride, of the Byzantine 
palaces The Greeks were successively led through 
four halls of audience: in the fi ready t¢ 

ir of 
informed them that he was only a servant, 
ster of the 
ind the sam 


R : 
tome: 
s mouth; 


con- 


rst they were 


fall prostrate before a splendid personage in a cha 
slate, till he 
tah? 


constable, or m norse, of the emperor. 





nswer, were repe ated 
palatine, the 
d the chamberlain; and their impatience was gradu- 
aliy heightened, till the doors of the 
were thrown open, and they beheld the genuine mon- 
arch, on his throne, enriched with the foreien luxury 
despised, and encircled with the love and 
of his victori 


' ta >» 
ne Ssaine mistake, 


in the apartments of the count steward, 


presence-chamber 


hich he 





reverence us chiefs. A treaty of peace 
ind alliance was concluded between the two empires, 
and the limits of the east and west were defined by 


the right of presen But the Greeks ® soon 
forgot this humiliating equality, or remembered it 
only to hate the barbarians by whom it was extorted. 
During the rt union of virtue and power, they re- 
vectfully saluted the august Charlemagne with the 


us, and emperor of the Romans, 


t posse ssion. 


ST 
“s 
( 


acclamati ba 


ms ¢ f 
As soon as these qualities were separated in the per- 
son of his n, the Byzantine letters were in- 


scribed, **‘T’o the king, or, as he lf, the 


pr us 8s 


tul | 
styles himst 


emperor, of the Franks and Lombards.” When both 
power and virtue were extinct, they despoiled Lewis 
the second of his hereditary title, and, with the bar- 


barous appellation of rex or reca, degraded him among 


i 

Latin princes. His reply ' is expressive 
he proves, with some learning, that 
ol king 
if, at 
exclusive 


) 
i 
tne cro\ 
of his weak 
both in sacred and profane history, the 
is synonymous with the Greek word 
Con It were 


and Imperial sense, he 


ness: 


hame 





i hryea? 
TG OGS8tieus ; 


a more 


claims from his ancest 


stantinople, assumed in 


rs, and 


from the pope, a just participation of the honours of 
the Roman purple. The same controversy was revived 
oO s; and their ambassador de- 


y col insolence of the Byzan- 
court.* The Greeks affected to de spise the poverty 
Franks and Saxons; and in their 
kings of Ger- 


scribes, 1n ours, the 


and ignorance ot the 
decline refused to prostitute to the 


many the title of Roman emperors. 
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‘ ' . i 
These emperors, in the election of the Authority of the 

popes, continue d to exercise the powers ©™perors int 
erections of 9 


Got} 


the importance A.D. & 


which had been assumed by the 
| 


and Grecian princes; and 








of this prerogative Incr 1 with the temporal estar 
nd spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman church In 
the christian aristocracy, the principal m bers of the 
clergy still formed a senat ist the administra. 
tion, and to supply the vacancy, of the bishop. Rome 
was divided into twenty-eight pari nd each 
S move ed i care I or presbyter, 
ich, howevy comm } est In Its ori. 
spired to emulate the purple of k Their 
s enlareed by the association of the s¢ ven 
deacons of the most ¢ le hospita he seven 
palatine judges of the I ran, | ionitaries 
f the church The ecels h | senat was < 
re 1 by th 1 care i=! I the R i 
province, who were le nied 
ceses of Ostia, P Ve Li I Ste 
Tibur, ar the Sabines, tl by etr weekly ser. 
vice in the Lateran, and their supe hare in the 
honour nd authorit f t On t 
de h of the 7} est I ied a sy 
ce rt } ; ft ( f « i | and 
their choice was ratified or reject plasee de 
clamour of it B elect W 
Impertect ; n¢ l ‘ ed 
till the « ( r | . 
clously ; I ‘ I 
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fuence of two sister prostitutes, Marozia and The- 
odora, was founded on their wealth and beauty, their 
olitical and amor intrigues: the most strenuous 
of their lovers were rewarded with the Roman mitre, 
and their reign® may have suggested the darker 
‘able? of a female pope." The bastard son, 


loi 
the grandson, and the great- 


1uS 


to 
ages P the fa 
7 indson, of Marozia, a 
rare gf nealogy, ted in the chair of St. Pete r. 
and it was at the age of nineteen rs that the 
Latin church. 
suitable ec 
uld testimony to | 
t were urged ' 
synod, and in the pre 


against him in a Roman 
ence of Otho the Great. As 

John XII. had renounce J 
of his profession, the so/dier may not perhaps be dis- 


cecencies 
honoured by the wine which he blood that 
led, or the licentious 


were si 


S¢ cond 


His 


mplexion ; 


ve 
of these became the head of the 
youth and manhood were of a 


and the nations of pilgrims c 
| 


bear 


the charges thi 
the dress and the 


drank, the 


he spilt, the flames that he kind 


pursuits of gaming and hunting. His ope n simony 
might be the consequence of distr : and his blas- 
phemous invocation f Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, 
could not possibly be seri But we read with some 


son of Marozia lived in 


surprise that the worthy gran 
that the 


public ¢ uitery with e matrons of Rome 
Lateran palace was turned intoa school for prostitution, 
and that his rapes of virgi 1 widows had deterred 
the female pilgrims f i Visiting the tomb of St. Peter, | 
lest, in the devout act, they should be violated by his 
successor." The nts have dwelt with malicious 
ple : n oh et ‘ st: but to a 
philosophic eye, the f the clergy are far less 
lance tl I ( Aftera | r series of 
1, th i tolic see was reformed 
Ref 
ex 1 by th isterity and zeal 
G ry VII. That ambitious monk 
Al ‘ \ é nis itle t 1 execution of two 
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years, the first of these designs was accomplished by 
the firm support of the ecclesiastical order, whose 
liberty was connected with that of their chief. But 
the second attempt, though it was crowned with some 
partial and apparent success, has been vigorously re- 
sisted by the secular power, and finally extinguished 
by the improvement of human reason. 
In the revival of the empire of Rome, 
neither the bishop nor the people could 
bestow on Charlemagne or Otho the pro- 
vinces which were lost, as they had been won, by the 
chance of arms. But the Romans were free to choose 
a master for themselves; and the powers which had 
been delegated to the patrician, were irrevocably gran- 
ted 4 Saxon emperors of the west. 


Authority of 
the emperors 
in Rome. 


t 
to the French and 
The broken records of the times ” preserve some re- 
membrance of their palace, their mint, their tribunal, 
their edicts, and the sword of justice, which, as late 
as the thirteenth century, was derived from Cesar to 
the prefect of the y.* Between the arts of the 
popes and the violence of the people, this supremacy 
was crushed and annihilated. Content with the titles 
of emperor and Augustus, the successors of Charle- 
In 
yur of prosperity, their ambition was diverted by 
1] ; and in ay and division 
of the ¢ mpire, ihe y were oppresst d by the defence of 
their hereditary provinces. Amidst the Revolt of 
ruins of Italy, the famous Marozia invi- Alberic, 
ted one the A. D, 932 


Hugh, king of 


city 


magne neglected to assert this local jurisdiction. 
the h 
mi 


uring objects the dee 


rea 


of the usurpers to 
character of her third husband; and 
Burgundy, was introduced by her faction into the mole 
of Hadrian or castle of St. Angelo, whieh commands 
the principal bridge a Her son 
by the first marriage, Alberic, was compelled to attend 
at the nuptial banquet; but his reluctant and ungrate- 


assume 


id entrance of Rome. 


ful service was chastised with a blow by his new 
father. The blow was productive of a revolution. 


> } “ 


** Romans,” exclaimed the youth, ** once you were the 
masters of the world, and these Bureundians the most 
abject of your They now reign, these vora- 
cious and brutal savayes, and my injury is the com- 
mencement of your servitude.”’¥ The alarum-bell was 


ung to arms in every quarter of the city: the Bur- 


slaves. 


cundians retreated with haste and shame; Marczia 
was imprisoned by her victorious son; and his brother, 
pope John XI. was reduced to the exercise of his spi- 
ritual functions. With the title of prince, Alberiec pos- 


sed above 


government of Rome, 
fied the popular prejudice, by 
g the office, o east the title, of consuls and 
His son and heir Octavian 1, with 
the pont ficate, the name of John XII. Like his pre- 
decessor, he was provoked by the Lombard princes to 
seek a deliverer for the church and republic; and the 
services of Otho were rewarded with the imperial 
y- But the Saxon was imperious, the Romans 
were impatient, the festival of the coronation was dis- 
turbed by the seeret conflict of prerogative and free- 
Otho commanded his sword-bearer not to 


dom, and 
stir from his person, lest he should be assaulted and 


rs the 


twenty 
ind ne is said to have grat 
restorin t 
tr Y 


ipunes, assume 


dignit 


ie 


murdered at the foot of the altar.2 Be- Of pone 
fore he repassed the Alps, the emperor John XIT. 
s i 7 mt, : A. 1). 967 
chastised the revolt of the people and a 
the ingratitude of John XII. The pope was degraded 





in a synod; the prefect was mounted on an ass, 

For the history of the emperors in Rome and Italy, see Sigonius, 

1 Italim, Opp. t . With the Notes of Saxius, and the An- 

1 f Muratori, w I refer more dis tly to the authers of 
his \ 

s S he I rta 1 of Le Blane at the end of his Treatise des 
Monnoyes de France, in produces some Roman coins of the 
I em s 

y KK } 1 serv scilice B idiones, R nis 

peren R t tas ad t stul luc- 
‘ut mer ‘ t ri I rand, l. iii. c. 12. p. 
1 S (l. v " tively affirins novation of the 

suls tin wi sAl 3 frequently styled 
inceps R nor 

z Ditmar, 54. apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 439 
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whipped through the city, and cast into a dungeon; 


thirteen of the most guilty were hanged, others were 
mutilated or banished; and this severe process was 
justified by the ancient laws of Theodosius and Jus- 


tinian. ‘The voice of fame has accused the second 


Otho of a perfidious and bloody act, the massacre of 


the senators, whom he had invited to his table under 
the fair semblance of hospitality and friendship.* In 
the minority of his son Otho the third, Rome mad 

bold attempt to shake off the Saxon yoke, I 
sul Crescentius was the Brutus of the republic. 


cone 


and the 
Krom 





ory - the condition of a subject and an exile, 
‘resce he twice rose to the command of the 
D. city, oppressed, expelled, and created 
the popes, and formed a conspiracy for restoring the 


In the f 
maintained an ce, till the 
consul was betrayed by a promise of safe- 
ty : his body was suspended on a gibbet, and his head 
was the battlements of the castle. By a 
reve fortune, Otho, after separating his tro 


was besieged three d 


authority of the Greek emperors. 
St. Angelo, hi 


untortu 


obstinate 


sie 


nate 


exposed on 
rse « f Pps, 
ys, without food, in his palace ; 
saved him from the justice or 


Ptolemy 


1 a disgraceful escape 


fury of the 
; 


Romans. “The senator was the 


people, and the widow of Crescentius 
pleasure or the fame of revenging her 
1 poison which she administered to her 
r. It was the design of Otho the third 





the ruder countries of the north, to erec 
his thre 
il Roman 


in their 


But his suecessors only once 


the banks of the ‘Tiber, t 


monarchy. 





lives appeared on 


eceive their crown in the Vatican.® ‘Their absence 
‘ ] 1; . Y ! 
was contemp e, their presence odious and formida- 
ble. They descended from the Alps, at the head of 
their barbari who were strangers and enemies t 
the country 1 their ient visit was a scene of 
tumult and hed remembrance of thelr 





rmented and they be- 


the Romans; 


held with p indignation the succession of Saxons, 
sw ns, and Bohemians, who usurped th 
purp! 1 prerogatives of the Caesars 
The k There is nothing perhaps more ad- 
Italy, verse to nature and reason than to hold 
A.D. 774-1250. in obedience remote countries and foreign 
nations, in opposition to their inclination and interest. 
A torrent of barbarians may pass over the earth, but 


in extensive € must be supported by a refined 


system of policy and oppression: in the centre, an ab- 
solute power, pr mpt in action, and rich in resources 
1 swift and easy communication with the extrem 
| > fortifications to check the first effort of rebel- 


1 regular administration to protect and punish; 





a well-disciplined army to inspire fear, without 
provoking discontent and despair. Far different was 
the situatior f the German Cesars, who were ambi- 
tious to enslave the kingdom of Italy. Their patri- 


stretched along the Rhine, or 


provinces ; but this ample domain was 


monial estates were 


or distress of successive 
id their revenue, from minute and vexatious 
prerogative, was sc ly sufficient for the 
of their h 


Their tr Ops were f; 


the imprudence 
princes 4 al 
i 

irce 


maintenance 


usehold. rmed by the 


legal or voluntary service of their feudal vassals, who 
passed the Alps with reluctance, assumed the licence 
I Ss as i 1 Le vers in } Pa | i 
¢ ¢ m \ (< I ¢ { - at fi 
r l f fth (I B 
I i 69 M 
d iS re MI 
ratori. (A 177 
I i 1d sor i 
te : the P i 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


yrtress of 


1 
ne in Italy, and to revive the institutions of 


Cuap, X, 


of rapine and disorder, a 


fore the end of the campaign. Whole armies Were 


swept away by the pestilential influence of the ¢j. 
mate the survivor brought back the b nes of their 
princes and nobles,‘ and the effects of their own jp. 
temperance were often imputed to the treachery and 
malice of the Italians, who r iced at least in the 
calamities of the bart s. ‘This i regular tyranny 
might contend on ¢ | terms with the petty tyrants 
of Italy; nor can the people, or the reader, be much 
interested in the event of the quarrel. But in the 
eleventh and twelfth cen i the Lombards rekin- 
dled the flame of industry and freedom; and the gene. 
rous example was < f th imitated by the republies 
f Tuscany. In the Italian cities a municipal goverp. 
ment had never been totally abolished; and their first 
privileges were granted by the tavour 1 liey of the 


emperors, 


Darrier agains 
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Cuap. X.- 


stately cay ital were razed to the ground, three hundred 


hostages we re sent into Germany, and the inhabitants 
were disperst d in four villages, under the y ke of the 
inflexible conqueror.' But Milan soon rose from her 
shes; and the le ie of Lombardy was cemented by 
distress: their cause was espoused by Venice, pope 
Alexander the third, and the Greek emperor: the fabric 
f oppress! n was overturned in a day; and in the 
treaty of Constance, Frederic subscribed, with some 
reservations, th freedom of four and twenty cities. 
Frederic the His oran lson conte nded with their vi- 
5 i, gour and maturity: but Frederic the 
A.D.1198—1259. soeond * was endowed ae some per- 
sonal and peculiar advantages. His birth and educa- 


tion recomme nded him to the Itali ins 3 al in the im- 
jlacable discor 1 of the two factions, the Ghibelins were 
oa shed to the Guelfs displayed 
the ee of liberty and the church. The court of 
Rome had slumbered, when his father Henry the sixth 
t empire the kingdoms of 


was permitt d to unite wit 
Naples and Sicily; and from these hereditary realms, 


emperor, while the 


hi the 


the son derived ample and ready supply of troops 
and treasure. Yet Frederic the second was finally 
oppressed by the arms of the Lombards and the thun- 
ders of the Vati ; his kingdom was given to a 
stranger, and the last of his family was beheaded at 
Naples on a public scaffold During sixty years, no 


ppeared in Italy, and the name was remem- 


em pe ror a 
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{or a voluntary service; whatever had been granted to 


one, could not, without injury, be denied to his succes- 
sor or equal ; and every act of local or te mporary pos- 
session was insensibly ‘moulded into the constitution of 
the Germanic kingdom. In every province, the visible 
presence of the duke or count was interposed between 
the throne and the nobles; the subjects of the law 
became the vassals of a private chief; and the stan- 
dard, which he received from his sovereign, was often 
raised against him in the field. ‘The temporal power 
of the clergy was cherished and exalted by the super- 
stition or po icy of the Carlovingian and Saxon dynas- 
ties, who blindly depended “ their moderation and 
fidelity ; and the bishoprics of Germany were made 


}equal in extent and orivilene, cams in wealth and 


| emperor ; and these electors were the king of B 


bered only by tl imnominious sale of the last relics 
of sovereignty. 
The barbarian conquerors of the west 
Ir . - were ist decorate their chief with 
Ge the title of emperor; but it was not their | 
A.D. 514-1 design to invest him with the despotism 
& : : Wr 
{ Constantine and Justinian. The per- 

sons of t Germans were free, their conquests were 
theirown, and t ir national character was animated 
by a 8} tw rned the servile j risprudence of 
the new t ient Rome It would have been a 
vain and a da s attempt to Impose a monarch on 
the armed freemen, who were impatient of a magis- 
trate; on the 1, who refused t bey ; on the pow- 
erful, who aspired to command. The empire of Char- 
lemagne and Otho was distri ted nong the dukes of 
the nations or provinces, the counts of the smaller dis- 
tricts, and the margraves of the marches or frontiers, 
wi | united t cl 1 military authority as it 
had been deleg t e lieutenants of the first Cx- 
sars. The Roman governors, who, for the most part, 
were soldiers of tortune, seduced their mercenary le- 
gions, as ned the imperial purple, and either failed 
or succeeded in their revolt, without wounding the 
power and unity of government. If the dukes, mar- 
graves, and counts, of Germany, were less audacious 
in their elai , the consequences ol their success were 
more last i pernicious t the state. Instead 
uming at tl upreme rank, they silently laboured to 
establish l ) late heir provincial indepen- 
ence. Thi i 1 was seconded by the weight 
ol their estate | vassals, their mutual example and 
support, the common interest of the subordinate nobi- 
lity, the el re of princes and families, the minorities 
of Otho the third and Henry the fourth, the ambition 
f the popes, and the vain pursuit of the fugitive 
crowns of | \ d Rome All the attributes of re- 
gal and territorial j ction were gradually usurped 
by the ¢ nmanders { the provinces 5 the right of 
peace and war, of life and death, of coinage and taxa- 
tion, of fi elon ce nd dome slic ¢€ nomy. What- 
ever had been zed DY Violence, W ; ratified by favour 
r distress, wa anted as the price of a doubtful vote 

Solus f ( (Bucard. de 
Excidio M Ss | This vol f Mu 
r ri Contains a {} er t first, wi h 
ro ee ow * - t mstances and preju 
t For the history of ] I house of Swabia at Naples, 
see Giannone, | ( é I x ‘1x 


‘ 


population, to the most ample states of the military 
order. As long as the emperors retained the pre rogwa- 
tive of bestowing on every vacancy these ecclesiastic 
and secular benefices, their cause was maintained by 
the gratitude or ambition of their friends and favourites 

gut in the quarrel of the investitures, they were de- 
prived of their influence over the e piseopal chapters ; 
the freedom of election was restored, and the sovere ign 
was reduced, by a solemn mockery, to his first prayers, 
the recommendation, once in his reign, to a single pre- 
bend in each church. The secular governors, instead 
of being recalled at the will of a superior, could be 
degraded only by the sentence of their peers. In the 
first age of the monarchy, the appointment of the son 
to the duchy or county of his father, was solicited as 
a favour; it was gradually obtained as a custom, and 
extorted as a right: the lineal succession was often 
extended to collateral or female branches; the 
states of the empire (their popular, and at length their 
legal, appellation) were divided and alienated by tes- 
tament and sale; and all idea of a public trust was 
lost in that of a private and pe rpet tual inheritance. 
The emperor cou I | not even be enriched by the casual 
of forfe iture and extinctio within the term ofa 
year, he was obliged to dan of the vacant fief, and 
in the choice of the candidate, it was his duty to con- 
sult either the general or the provincial diet. 

After the death of Frederic the nd, 


the 


ties 


> sec 


. . . The Germanic 
Germany was left a monster with a hun- constitution, 
dred heads. A crowd of princes and A. D. 1250 


prelates disputed the ruins of the empire: the lords of 
innumerable castles were ne to obey, than to 
imitate, their superiors; and, according to the mea- 
sure of their strength, their incessant hostilities re- 
Such 


} 
iess 


1 


Ay 


pr 


ceived the names of conquest or robbery. an- 
archy was the inevitable consequence of the laws 
and manners of Europe; and the kingdoms of France 


and Italy were shivered into fragments by the violen 

f the same te mpest. But the Italian cities and the 
F rench vassals were divided and destroyed, while the 
union of the Germans has produced, under the name 


of an empire, a great system of a federative republic. 
In the frequent and at last the pe rpetual institution 
of diets, a national spirit was kept alive, and the 


powers of a common legislature are still exercised by 
the three branches or colleges of the electors, the 
princes, and the free and imperial cities of Germany. 
I. Seven of the most powerful feudatories were per- 
mitted to assume, with a distinguished name and 
rank, the exclusive privilege of choosing the Roman 
he mia, 
the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburgh, 
the count palatine of the Rhine, and the three arch- 
bishops of Mentz, of ‘Treves, and of Cologne. II. 
The college of princes and prelates purged themselves 
of a promiscuous multitude: they reduced to four re- 
presentative the long series of independent 
ts, and excluded the nobles or equestrian order, 
sixty thousand of whom, as in the Polish diets, had 
appeared on horseback in the field of election. III. 
|The pride of birth and dominion, of the sword and the 
mitre, wisely adopted the commons as the third branch 


votes, 


coun 
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of the legislature, and, in the progr 
wert the 
assemblies of France, England, and Germany. ‘Th 


ss of s¢ ciety, the y 


introduced about same wra into the national 





Hanseatic leawue commanded the trade and naviga- 
tion of the north: the confederates of the Rhine secured 
the peace and intercourse of the inland country: the 
influence of the cities is been adequate to their 
wealth and policy, an their negative stlli inv lidate 


‘tors and 


It is in the fourteenth century that we 
y a : ‘ ee may view in the strongest licht the stat 
contrast of 


Ger 1 ¢ and the Roman empire of 
r 7 a i»: Germany, which no longer held, except 
; on the borders of thre Rhine and Danube, 
1 single province of ‘Trajan or Constantine. ‘Their un- 





worthy successors were the counts of Hapsburgh, of 
Nassau, of Luxemburgh, the 
em pe ror He ry his son the 
crown of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles the 
was born among a people strange and ba 
the themselves 


mmunieation of Le 


and of Schwartzenburgh : 


the 


seventh pr cured tor 
in th 
” After the 


Bavaria, he received 


rbarous 
estimation of Germans 
exc 


the gift or promise of the vac 


wis of 


int empire 








man } yntills, who, in the eXlle and ptivity ol Avi io 
non, affected the dominion of the earth. ‘he deat 
of his c npe rs united the electe L ege, al 
Charles was unanimously saluted king of the K . 
and future ¢ e! title which, in tl sal ort 
was prosti ed to the rsofG yand Greece 
Tl Gre ru e€imperor W no more I t} ¢ \ 
and impotent magistrate of an 1stoc y of | ( 
who had not I him a village that might call his 
own. His best prerogative was the right of pre l 
and proposi the national senate, which w ( - 
vene it his summons; and his native kingdom of 
sohemi it nt than the ad ent city { Nurem- 
buro vas t ft) est s t f hi power if 

i ia rie t source of hisrevenue. ‘I 

oe with which he passed t Alps 
ot thr hundred horse. In the cathedral of S Am- 
b se, Charles W crowned W 1 the | 4 
which tradition ibed to the Lombard monarchy ; 
but he was mitted only with a peaceful train; t 

y f the city were shut up him; and tl ki 
of Italy was helda« iptive by the ms of the Visco! 
v ( ned in the sovereignty of \ I 
the \ i ne Ww gain crow 1 with he ? 
( wn of the empire; but, in obedience to a secret 
treaty, ft R 1 emper immediately withdrew, 
Without reposing a single night within the walls of 
Rom The el ent Petrarch." whose fancy ived 
the vis ur ies of the capitol, deplores ind up- 
br ; the ignominious fl t of the Bohemian: an 
even his contemporaries could observe, that the sol 
ex f his authority was in the lucrative e of 


privileges and titles. The gold of Italy secured th 
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Alii ful POVerty 


iS arrested 


yy a butcher in the s of Worms, and was de 
} . al : 
tained in the p inn, as a pledge or hostage for the 
payment ol S expenses. 
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the character of a private Roman; and his most artful | from the presence of vegetable life. But in the dreary 
flatterers respect d the secret of his absolute and per-| waste of Arabia, a boundless level of sand is inter- 
petual monarchy. sected by sharp and naked mountains; and the face of 
the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched by the 

anne direct and intense rays of the tropical sun. Instead of 

refreshing breezes, the winds, particularly from the 

CHAPTER XT. south-west, diffuse a noxious and even deadly vapour; 

the hilloeks of sand which they alternately raise and 

Descript f Arabiaa inhabitants,— Birth, charae-| scatter, are compared to the billows of the ocean, and 
ter, and frine of Mal (.—He preaches at Mecca, | whole caravans, whole armies, have been lost and 
Flies to Med —P s his religion by the sword, | buried in the whirlwind. The common benefits of 
=Ve rt. oe | ; 7 thm , "a J tf rile a ee an object of desire and conte st; and such is 

‘ y 1e searcity of wood, that some art is requisite to pre- 

( serve and propagate the element of fire. ibia is des 
Arrer pursuing ve six hundred years the fleet- | titute of navigable rivers, which fertilize the soil, and 





ing Cesa! f ¢ tantinople and Germany, I now | convey its produce to the adjacent regions: the torrents 
descend, in the reign of Heraclius, on the eastern bor- | that fall from the hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth: 
ders of the Greek monarchy. While the state was/the rare and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia 
exhausted by tl Persian war, and the church was | that strike their roots into the clefts of the rocks, are 
letracted y the Nestorian and Monophvysite sects, | nourished by the dews of the night: a seanty suppl ; 








ai i 

Mahomet, \ t ‘ hand and t Is coilected In cisterns and aque lucts: 

in the other, « ed 1 the ruins springs are the secret treasure of the des 

tia nd of Rome | y t Arabian pro-| the pilgrim of Mecca,® after many a dry 

phet, the rs of his nation, and the spirit of his re- | march, is disgusted by the taste of the wate 

ligion, inv the causes of t ine and fal) of the | have rolled over a bed of sulphur or salt. Suc 

eastern em} fs ri ire curtously intent on | general and genuine picture of the climate 

( f the 1 t t , ich have | The experience of evil enhances the value 

i i ter « nations |cal or | | enjoyments. A shady grove, a green 





pasture, a stream of fresh water, are sufficient to attract 


Descr In the 1 t ve between Persia,!a colony of sedentary Arabs to the fortunate spots 
‘ Sy , Egypt, i, t (Arabian | which can afford food and refreshment to themselv« 
peninsula y be « ved t e of spacious | and their cattle, and which encourage their industry in 


in 
t the cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine. The 

of Beles the E tes, a f fitteen hundred | high lands that border on the Indian ocean are distin- 
: 








ni ‘ f B yandel and | guished by their superior plenty of wood and water; 
{ 1 js \ t] it if rth may | the airis more temperate, the fruits are more delicious, 
l ed for the 1 ith, 1 east to west, the animals and the human race more numerous: the 
from B to $ , from the P n gulf to the! fertility of the soil invites and rewards the toil of the 
led s l thre ire g V -| husbandman; and the pe culiar cifts of fra neense 
larged, and 1 ( basis presents a front of a|and coffee have attracted in different ages the mer- 
thousand miles to the Ir I ean. The entire sur-| chants of the world. If it be compared with the rest 
face of the peni 1 exceeds in a fourfold proportion | of the peninsula, this sequestered region may truly 
that of Gern y or Fy : tt far greater part| deserve the appellation of the happy ; and the splendid 
has be y st t 1 W t epithets of the! colouring of fancy and fiction has been st roreste 1 by 
I / 1 t ndy. Even the wilds of! contrast, and countenanced by distance. It was for 
l'artary are decked, by the hard of na-| this earthly paradise that 1 iture had reserved her 
ture, with ty trees xuriant herbage; and the| choicest favours and her most curious workmanship : 
esome t 1 sort of comfort and society | the incompatible blessings of luxury and innocence 
' Saat were ascribed to the natives: the soil was in pregnate 


s,| with gold’ and gems, and both the land and sea were 











i sel | taucht to exhale the odours of aromatic sweets. This 
I g 
t I guages heir . . 
( ’ ; division of the sandy, the stony, and the ‘ 
' : - . . ¢ hiv n ¢ the 
v1 un thtee classes: 1. | happy, so familiar to the Greeks and La- Division of the 
4 ( ' » tins, is unknown to the Arabians them- an 
Diod S i , 211—216. edit, | selves: and it is singular enough, thata “““"™ 
Wess ; ( p. S122 id es, p. 1122 country, whose language and inhabitants have ever 
1132. f I » Pliny " . ie 
I t.et 7 ‘le Ur.| been the same, sh ! reely retain a vestige of its 
ave treated | ancient geography. ‘The maritime districts of Bahrein 
od and Oman are opposite to the realm of Persia. The 
i uphy I 
kingdom of Yemen displays the limits, or at least the 
M ' ‘af , ‘ situation, of Arabia Falix: the name of Neged 1s ex- 
( veg | tended over the inland space: and the birth of Maho- 
a } met has illustrated the | ince of Hejaz along the 
‘ \. ° . 
coast of tl Red sea b 
; : ‘cstshtuiaesiniiasiieniiismniniiall " 
p. | y eT WY ’ t » € r ) r 
Sha » 1 y ire filte lest it f 1 water > t ol H es, in 
' : 
Re r | Snaw’s Travels, p. 4 
! t Th es lly i r k sé 
D I ) y t f cof Pliny. Our gr (Pa 
§ ( s. inasi the s odours t are lt 
i ) : ‘ s 
| ] I Mi 
I : . : Pleas’d with the grateful scent, old O 
( ed h rates, | (P I N r. x 2.) 
(Ana \ ) Aga firms. tha $ of pur f if 
1 1. Tha f an oli that of a n : at rs t 1 
Red sea Ara i f e Mare Ru- | times, the value of 1. (de Mari Rubro, p. o These real or ima 
b was € ' i ina r res are vanishe« and no ld mines are at present 
f Tha 8 t ¢| known in Ara (Neibuhr, Deseri n, p. 121.) 
; . f f th xcks or negroes. h Consult, peruse, and study, the Specimen Historie Arabum of 
Wiss ’ L ) P <! (Oxon. 1650, in 4to.) The thirty pages of text and version 
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exceeded the size and popuiou of 


Some latent motive, perhaps of superstition, must have 





impelled the f ders, in the « fa st unpro- 
m | 

mising situation. hey erected their habitations of 
mud or stone, in a plain ut t es | rand one 





mile broad, at the foot « f th irren mountains: the 
soil is a rock; the water even of t holy well of 
Femzem 1s bitt or b ish; the pastures remot 
from the city ; and grape e transporte I ven- 
1 ’ t o | f T'a f , ind 
ty miles from | i ve 1e f and 
spirit of the Koreish W ed in Mecea. were 
conspicuous am the Ara 1 tribes; but their un- 
grateful | d the lal f acri- 

her trace. | ' \ 
: culture, and the | nv favoura- 
ble to the enterprises of 1 port of 
Gedda, at the distance only of forty m , they main- 


taine | an ¢ 


that christian kingdom afforded t first refuge to the 
disciy les of Mahomet. T t ( { Africa were 
conveyed r the peni {G r Katif, in the 
provinces of Bahrei a city s said, of rock- 


salt, 
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Marseilles. | 


Ismael and his sons must have pitched their tents in 
the face of their brethren. Yet are 
temp |: the body of the nation has esea- 
1@ most powerful monarchies: the 

and Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, 

could never achieve the conquest of Arabia; the pre- 
sent sovereign of the Turks” may exercise a shadow 
of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit the 
friendship of a people, whom it is dangerous to 
voke, and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes 
ind 


these « xeepti ms 
rary or loca 
ped the yi ke of tl 
arms of Sesostris 


pro- 


of their freedom are inscribed on the character 
country of the Arabs. Many ages before Mahomet, 
their intrepid valour had been severely felt by their 
neighbours in offensive and defensive war. The patie nt 
active virtues of a soldier are insensibly nursed 
in the habits and discipline of a pastoral life. The 
care of the sheep and camels is abandoned to the 
women of the tribe; but the martial youth, under the 
banner of the emir, is ever on horseb ick, and in the 


and 





field, to practise the exercise of the bow, the javelin, 
ind the scymitar. The long memory of their ind¢ pen- 
ence is the firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and sue- 
ceeding generations are animated to prove their de- 


d to maintain their inheritance. 
feuds ar 


re «< 


Their domes- 
pended on the approach of ac 


emy ; and in their last hostilities against the 
he caravan of Meecea was attacked and pillaged 
irscore th When the 


, the hope of victory is in the front; in 


sand of the confederate 


dvance to batt] 
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t rear, the assurance ol a retreat. ‘heir horses and 
els, who in eight or ten days can perform a march 
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A s melted away in disease d lassitude ;* and 
t i ly by a naval power that the reduction of Ye- 

en I s 6b suc ssi y attempted. Wh n Ma- 

met erected his holy standard,® that kingdom was a 
province of the Persian empire; yet seven princes of 
the Homerites still reigned in the mountains; and the 
viceverent of Chosroes was tempted to forget his dis- 


his unfortunate master. ‘The hi 
the age of Justinian represent the state of 
lent Arabs, who were divided by in 
the long quarrel of the east: the 
of Gassan was allowed to enc the Syrian terri- 


amp on 








princes of Hira were permitted to forma 
city about forty miles to the ird of the ruil 
f Babylon. Their service field was spec 
| vig : but their friend was venal, the 
faith inconstant, their enmity capricious: it was an 


to excite than to disarm these roving bar- 
arians; and, in the familiar intercourse of war, 
rned to see, and to des] \ 
th of Rome and of Persia. ron 
Kuphrates, the Arabian tribes were ¢ 


ise, the spe 
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he Greeks and Latins, under the genera! appellation | tues 


of Saracens,® a name which every christian mouth 
has been taught to pronounce with terror and abhor- 
rence. 
The slaves of domestic tyranny may 
vainly exult in their national indepen- 
»: but the Arab is personally free ; 
and he enjoys, in s¢ degree, the benefits of socie ty, 
without forfeiting the prerogatives of nature. In eve ry 
tribe, superstition, or gratitude, or fortune, has exalted 
a particular family above thi their equals. 
The dignities of sheich and emir invari ibly 
but the order of 
and the most worthy or aged of the 


aence 


me 


heads ol 
descend in 


succession is loose 


this chosen race; 
and precarious ; ; 
noble kinsmen are preferred to the simple, though im- 
‘ s by their advice, 


Ki ven a female 


port int, office of composing disput 
and guiding valour by their example. 


Spirit has been permaitt 1 to co 


countrymen of Zenobia.” Thi 


nmand the 
mm of 





momenta 








eve 1 tribes pr lues army; their more lasting 
union constitutes a nation; and the supreme chief, th 
emir Ot ¢ 5. Wi al play bat tie head, 
may de VE ye i igers, the honours of 
the ki giy n If the A in princes buse their 
power, Lie CKIV | l ed by the « ertuon 
of their subj ects, who had been accustom d to a mild 
and parental jurisdiction. Their spirit is free, their 
steps are unconfined, the desert is open, and the trib 

d families held together by a mutual and volun- 
tary compact. The Yemen sup- 


soiter natives ot 
nd m F 


j the pomp a jesty of a monarch; butif he 
could not leave his | e without endangering his 
life,‘ t ul I i wover must have beer 


levoled n his [ ; nd magistrates. Phe « 
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{ own cause. 


hs the insult 


rather than 
| 


deadly venom on the quarrels of 


The nice sensi- | 


| they affirmed, in the bitterness of reproacl 


|; women to deny.* 


the Arabs: the honour of their women, and of their 
heards, iS most easily w ded; an indecent action, a 
contemptuous word, can be expiated only by the blood 
f the offender nd such is their patient inveteracy, | 
that they eX} t whole m and years the oppor- | 
tunity of reveng A fine or compensation for murder | 
ig familiar to the barbarians of every age: but in} 
Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are at liberty t ) accept | 
the atonement to exercise with their own hands the | 
law f retaliati Tl re! 1 malice of the Arabs | 
refuses even the head of the murderer, substitutes an | 
innocent ruilty per _ | transfers the penalty | 
to the best and m consiade | { the race by whom 
they have bee Se f he f by their hands, 
they are exposed in their turn to the danger of repri- 
gals, the int t ft ly debt are 
ecumulated ; 1 i f either family lead a 
ife ol n ty yea may some- | 
times ¢ [ thie tot v ean be finally 
set v irit, j t of pity or 
forai' t te ever, by the 
maxi f every private en- 
{ t « ity of I treneth, of 
I | \ nual fes- 
‘ F t s of f » months, 
was oD y ] t \ 1 of M ihe = 
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ahont { ‘ hostility; and 
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more elaborate compositions were addressed with 
energy and effect to the minds of their 
hearers. The genius and merit of a 
rising poet was celebrated by the applause of his own 
and the kindred tribes. A solemn banquet was pre- 
pared, and a chorus of women, striking theirtymbals, 
and displaying the pomp of their nuptials, sung in the 
presence of their sons and husbands the felicity of their 
native tribe; that a champion had now appeared to vin- 
dicate their rights; that a herald had raised his voice to 
immortalize their renown. The distant or hostile tribes 
resorted to an annual fair, which was abolished by the 
fanaticism of the first Moslems; a national assembly 
that must have contributed to refine and harmonize the 
I Thirty days were employed in the ex- 
ge, not only of corn and wine, but of eloquence 
poetry. The prize was disputed by the generous 
emulation of the bards; the victorious per 

was deposited in the archives of pr s and emirs; 
ind we may read in our own language, the seven ori- 
ginal por 8s which were inscribed in letters of cold, 
d in the temple of Mecca.* The Arabian 
poets were the historians and moralists of the age; 
ind if they sympathized with the prejudices, they 
inspired and crowned the their country- 
The indissoluble union of generosity and valour 
was the darling theme of their sono; and when they 


ave of poverty. 


yarbarlans. 
} 

cnar 

and 


iormance 





ine 


ms 


and suspend 


} 


virtues, of 


pointed their keenest satire against a despicable race, 
1, that the 
he E; ; 





knew how to give, nor t 
The same hospitality, se 
which was practised by Abraham, and celebrated by 
Homer, is still renewed in the camps of the Ara 
The ferocious Bedoweens, the terror of the desert, em- 
brace, without uiry or hesitation, the stranger who 
s to confide in their honour and to enter their tent. 
treatment is kind and respectful; he shares the 


wealth, or the poverty, of his host; and 


not les of 


‘osity. 





bs. 
ing 
a need- 


way, with thanks, 
and perhaps with gifts. The heart 


, alter 


ful repose, he is dismissed on his 


with blessings, 





ih 1 are more largely expanded by the wants ofa 
brother or a friend; but the heroic acts that could de- 
serve the public applause, must have surpassed the 
w meas of discretion and experience. A dis- 

ite ha isen, who, among the citizens of Meeca, 
was entitled to the prize of generosity ; and a sueces- 
SiVe i ic 1 was m le to the thre who were 
eemed most worthy of the trial. Abdallah, the son 
f Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, and his 
foot was in the stirrup when he heard the voice ofa 


SUD] t, “*O son of the uncle of the apostle of God, 

I am a traveller, and in distress!’ He instantly dis- 

mounted, to present the pilerim with his camel, her 

rich caparis n, and a purse of four thousand pieces ¢ f 
1, exe r only the sword, « 





v : s t it of 1 he ) 

vant of Kais informed the s 
master was asleep; but he imme 
sap e of seven thousand | 
ve have int house.) and her 
entitle you to a mel dasl 
S n as he awoke, prais l and enfrane 
ful steward with a « le rept | 
his slumbers he had sti: i his 


these heroes, the blind ‘ hour of prayer, 
was supporting his steps on the shoulders of two 
| ” } 66 ; : ' 
slaves. * Alas! he replied, mv ¢ ers are empty: 
lated, to prove the natural s ty of t Ar I 1B 
Or l 4 \ \ 
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these 


but you may sell; if you refuse, I renounce | 
them. At these words, pushing away the youths, 
he groped alone the wall with his staff. The charac- 
ter of Hatem is the perfect model of Arabian virtue ;" 
he was brave and loquent poet, and a suc- 
cessful robber: fort his 
pitable fea d at the prayer of a suppliant enemy, 
he restored both the captives and the spoil. ‘The 
dom of his countrymen disdained the laws of justice: 
they proudly indulged the spontaneous impulse of pity 
and benevolence. 
Ancient idol The religion of the Arabs. ‘ 
of the Indians, consisted in the worship 
yn, and the fixed stars; a 
The | 


libe ral, an ¢ 
camels were roasted at hos- 





free- 


sun, the m 
ecious mode of superstition. 
naries of the sky display visible 
ity: their numbe 
phic, or even a 


the character 


of the 


and st 
aid t 


the 


r and distance convey to a philoso- 
eye, the idea 
of ete is marked on 


globes, that seem incapable of corruption or de- 


space rnity these 


Fr. 
id 


SOuUd 


cay: the regularity of their motions may be ascribed 
toa principle of reason or instinct; and their re | or 
imaginary influence eneovrages the vain belief that 
the earth and its inhabitants are the object of their 
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clear firmament and a naked plain. In their noc a 
marches, they steered by the guidance of the stars: 
their names 1 order, and daily station, were familiar 


Bed ween, and 
twenty-¢ inht 


p irts the Z di ic f the m on, ar it bless the constel- 


ol 
experience tod 


and devotion 


ht by 


the 
he w 
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ivide in 


lations who refreshed, with salutary rains, the thirst 
of the desert. The r on of the heave \ Ss < ld 
not be exten 1 beyond the visible phe ; a some 
I iphysiecal 7 ers we necessary to sustain 
1 sn ul ; 1 the resurre ID 
ic f was ! 1 the grave, t t mi! 
serv’ Ss master in er life; 1 the 1 tlo t 
departed spirits implies that they we S é ve 
witl s< ess | power. Il am ignorant, and | 
am c ess I t ind myt oy oft barbarians 5 
of 1 local s, of the stars, the air 1e eartl 
f their sex Ss, ther tiri es, ¢ S reinatl 
Each tribe, each family, each independent warri 
created and changed the rites and the object of his 
i t vorship; but nation, In every age, | 
bowed to t el , as well as to the language, of 
I Ca M The genuine antiquity of the 
y (‘aapa ascends beyond the christian era: 
in desi y the coast of the Red sea, the Greek his- 


remarked, betwes t} Th 
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of ! clay has been erected in its place; and 
the art and power of the monarch f the east have 
I to the simplicity of the or 


inal mode }.a 





A spacious portico } Wes the qt ingle of the 
Caaba: square cl pel, twenty-f ureubits | r, twen. 
ty-three broad, and twenty-seven high: a door and e 
window admit the light; the double of rted 
by three pillars of wood; a spout ow of gold) dis. 
charges the rain-water, and the well Zemzem is pros 
tected by a dome from accidental pollution. The tribe 
of Koreish, by fraud or foree, had ac juLre d the Cus. 
tody of the Caaba: the s | offer devolved 
throuch four lineal descents to the grandfather of Ma- 


m whence 


he sprung, was the most respectable a ‘red in the 
eyes of their ¢ j The precincts of Mecca en. 
joved the richts of netuary; and, In the last month 
f each vear, t city and temple were crowded with 
1 long train of pilg »v presented their vows and 
offerings in the } of G The same rites, which 
ir n } by he ithful muss iman, 
were Invent a] t 1 by the superstition of the 
idolat At 1 viu tance ey « t away their 
cwarments st » time with | y ste , they en 
cled the Caab kissed the stone: seve 
times thev visit | the ti tains 
eV n t! w s sl t yotM 
ind the pligrim was hit tt present 
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ror Justinian.! A wl 


r, eXhibdl the st painfnl ar 1 ibltime ef- 
iticism : the deed, or the intention, was sanec- 
the exampl f ts and heroes; and the 
\I | et himself was devoted by a rash 


equivalent of a hun- 


hardly ransomed f | 





dred camels. In tl Line { lonorance, the Arabs, 
like the Jews | Egyptians, stained from the taste 
of swin %g th cumcised © their children at 
the age of puberty: the same customs, without the 
sre t yrecept of the k n, have been silent! 
censure OF t } } t 5 HAY Le 1slien 'y 
transmitted to their | Lerity id proselytes. It has 
been sagac siyc lired, that t tful legislator 
indulged the tubborn ejudiee f his countrymen. 
It is mor npie ev he he | to the 
habits and opin ol his y , wil t foreseeing 
that a pr ice cong to ne ¢ I t ot Vlececa, 
might bet ie 1 Incony ent i the banks of 
the Dan rt \ 
' \ i Ww ef Lie cent king- 
» ( We en by s ns of con- 
quest and ty \ j ( 1 sects fled to 
trie nal] | \ re bey I a | ies what the Vv 
t ohit, ! ise what thev professed. [he re- 
ligions of U » M ins, of the Jews and 
christians, W ( 1 the Persian oulf to 
the Red sea. | remote ] f antiquity, Sabian- 
ism was i Ve Asia by tl lence of the Chal- 
dean 1 the A \ l From the 
servations of t { ly , the priests and 
ystronomer f | ced eternal laws of 
nature and | Tl d the seven gods 
oranges, W ) t the seve pianets, 
ished t l | ‘ th The 
es i | r the t eive signs 
t the ( ve | ( i itl S of the 
rine were represented 
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injuties of the Sabians were revenged by 
the sword of Alexander; Persia groaned 
above five hundred years under a foreign yoke; and the 
purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the é¢onta- 
gion of idolatry, and breathed with their adversaries 
the freedom of the desert." Seven hun- 
dred years before the death of Mahomet, 
the Jews were settled in Arabia: and a far gore 


tude 


The Magians. 


The 


T 
sews. 


ater 
was expelled from the holy land in the wars 
Titus and Hadrian. The industrious exiles aspired 
to liberty and power: they erected synagogues 
cities, and castles in the w 





in the 
wilderness, and their Gentile 
converts were confounded with the children of Israel, 
whom they resembled in the outward mark of cir- 
cumetsion. 
we 


The christian missionaries The christiar 


re still more active and successful : 


the catholics asserted their universal reign; the sects 
whom they oppressed successively retired beyond the 
limits of the Roman empire; the Marcionites and the 
Manichwans d their phantastic opinions and 
:pocryphal gospels; the churches of Yemen, and the 


ispersed 


princes of Hira and Gassan, were instructed in a purer 
creed by the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops. The 
liberty of choice was presented to the tribes: each 
Arab was free to elect or to compose his private reli- 
gion: and the rude superstition of his house was min- 


theology of ts and 
A fundamental article of faith was incul 
by the consent of the learned strangers ; 
of one supreme God, who is exalted above t 
of heaven and earth, but who has often revealed him- 
self to mankind by the 


net 


cled with the sublime sal 


pl iloso- 
phers. cated 
the existence 


' 
1e 





powers 


els and 
or justice has interrupted, 
f nature. The most 
dged his power, though 

habit rather 
) the relies of 


ministry of his ar 


0 
prof} 
by seasonable miracles, the order « 
rational of the Arabs acknowle 
they ne rlected his 

than ¢ Viction tl 


The 


;, and whose grace 





worship; and it w 
| them t 


as 
it still attache 


Jews and chr 





rhe istians were the people 
{ the , the Bible was already translated into the 
Arabic language,? and the volume of the Old Testa- 
m t was acct d by rT I d of these im] lacable 
en ies In the story of the Hebrew patriarchs, the 
Arabs were ple ised to discover the fathers of their 
nation. They apy led th irth and promises of Is- 
} . ‘ \ 
mael; revered the faith and virtue of Abraham ; traced 
his pedigree 1 their own to the creation of the first 
man, and imbibed with equal credulity the prodigies 
f the holy text, and the dreams and traditions of the 
Jewish rabbis 
The bas ebeian ¢ i f Ma- , 
. ' : = I i 
nomet is ¢ skilful ealumny { et f Ma 
: ; AT) EF 9 
christians,’ who exalted instead of “ l ‘ 
grading the merit of eir adversary. His descent 
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he could produce many generations of pure and genu- 


ine nobility: he sprung from the tribe of Koreish and 
the family of Hashem, the most illustrious of the 
Arabs, the princes of Mecca, a1 d the hereditary guar- 
dians of the Caaba. The grandfather of Mahomet was 
Abdol Motalleb, the son of Hashem, a wealthy and 


» relieved the 


mwenerous citizen, Wh distress of famine 
2 


Me ceca, which had 
father, was saved 


kingdom of Yemen 


Wilh the suppiles of commerce. 
been fed by the liberality of the 
? 4 


by the courage of the son. The 


1 


was subject to the christian princes of Abyssinia; their 
\brahah was provoked by an insult to aveng 
the honour of the cross; and the h ly city was inves- 
‘ of elephants, and an army of Africans. 
At ty was prop sed; and, in the first audience, the 
f Mahomet demanded the restitution of 


his cattle. ‘¢And why,” said Abrahah, ‘do you not 


rather in Vy < ney in fav r of your temple 
which I h ed to d rv? 6&6 Bex e, 
ré d the j ‘ f. ** the « e] iy own; f 
( ) t j y will defend 1 

] from 1 7 ee f - 


I r vi a $s lilg I W 
I f were A st s t 

I . ellve I \ Ss 
comme f the elepha | ry 
of A | \ S ( vn wit I i i ppi- 
n 9 S WN ] the i en 


mar J \ \ 5 Ol I I Zah- 
rite l tol expl 
jealousy Mahomet, or t perly 


Abyssinian 


I 
ra 





shar WW I I » five camels and an 
mald-servant, it home and road, in pe i i 


e most respectable of his uncles, w 


> il 
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Cuap XI. 

to the Arabian trave ller.” 
and the religions of the earth; discovers the weakness 
of the Persian and Roman monarchies; beholds, with 
pity an | indignation, the degeneracy of the times; and 
resolves to unite, under one God and one king, the 
invincible spirit and primitive virtues of the Arabs. 
Our more accurate inquiry will suggest, that instead of 


+} t 
Lile 


visiting courts, the camps, the temples of the east, 
the two journeys of Mahomet into Syria were confined 
to the fairs of Bostra and Damascus: that he was only 
thirteen years of age when he acc ympanied the cara- 
yan of his uncle; and that his duty compelled him to 
return aS soon as he had disposed of the merchandise 
of Cadij uh. 
the « ye of genius might disee rn some 


In these hasty and superficial excursions, 
( bjects invisible 
me seeds of knowledge 

but his 


checked his curi- 


to his grosser companions; s 


might be cast upon a fruitiul soi; ignorance 
of the Syriac languagi 
osity; and I cannot | life or writings of 
Mahomet, that his prospect was far extended beyond 


the of the Arabian world. 


must have 
ercelive, in the 


limits I'rom every region 





f that solitary w , the pilgrims of Mecca were an- 
nually assembled, by the calls of devotion < com- 
merce: in the free concourse of multitudes, a simple 
citizen, in his ive ig » might study the polit 
state racter of the tribes, the theory and prac- 
tice of 1 lew nd chr i Some useful stran- 
gers i ght be tempt . forced, to in plore the 
rights of | pl ty; and the enemies of Mahomet 
have named the Jew, the Persian, and the Syrian 
monk, whom they accuse of lending their secret aid 
to the composit f the Koran. Conversation en- 
riche un t r, but tude 1 school of 
genius d th nity of work de ; the hand 
fasi e artist Irom ; lest v 1 Mahomet 
was idicted ») religious « templation each year, 
{ gy ti u l f Ram 93 vithdrew fr m the 
world, and from the arms of Cadijah: in the cave of 
Hera, three miles from Mecca,? he « ilted the spirit 
of fraud or enthusiasm, whose ab de is! in the hea- 
vens, but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, 
under the name of /s/am, le preached to his family and 
nallon, Is com inded of evel truth, i neces- 
gary fict , HAT TH IS ONLY :G AND THAT 
MAHOMET is THI I ¥ Gop. 

I i the | Lt ot the J wish ylo- 
4) ‘ 
; that e the lear I is of 

t W ! | ] y { s [ } ) 1e1SiIn 
ul Ss! ( st i l pre ed € kn w- 

g I p ol th e God The moral attri- 
butes of Jehov 1y not ¢ ly be re led with 
the stan 1 ol t his metaphysical quali- 
ueS are GarKiy ex ut each | re of the penta- 
teuch and tl | $ | 1 evidence of his power: 
I y I hn id il t } ‘ the t rte 
{f the law hi I y was never defiled by 
any visible image ot the invisil sence After the 
ruin of t t e, the faith of the Hebrew exiles 
was pt ] xed, and eniight by the 
h ine wi n tiiv his pe | il repr 
the Jews of Mecca or Medina d Ezra as the son 


dT ( le F s(\ Ma! ed, 202-228.) 
leads his A | . I s of Fe ! 
Cyrus of | I he fP 1 pr i 
fi ! | { 8 i Les Grecs 
gont i @ . ae are ex ' 
by a ‘ \ ] i ris 
(Gagnier 4 ‘ ' 

e I i I i 1 s r ’ tur s wl 
name the atr : ; sust i els of Mecca 


(Koran 16 29 ith t lea 
Life of M el, | ( , Not. ad Abulfed, p. 11. 74. 
Mara t " 40k Even Prid the 
transaction must i n s t id t th er } 
heart ft Ara 1. 
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turne N i nstitue t ica { the Idwan 1 Minos 
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But the children of Israel had ceased to 
be a people; and the religions of the world were 
guilty, at least in the eyes of the prophet, of civing 
sons, or daughters, or companions, to the surpreme 
God. i 


In the rude idolatry of the Arabs, the crime is 
manifest and audacious: the Sabians are poorly ex- 
cused by the pre-eminence of the first planet, or in- 
telligence, in their celestial hierarchy; and in the 


Magian system the conflict of the two principles be- 
trays the imperfection of the conqueror. The chris- 
tians of the seventh century had insensibly relapsed 
inte a semblance of paganism: their public and pri- 
vate vows were addressed to the relics and images 
that disgraced the temples of the east: the throne of 
the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, 


and saints, and angels, the objects of popular vencera- 


tion; and the C llyridian heretics, who flourished in 
the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Virgin Mary 
with the name and honours of a goddess.‘ The mys- 
teries of the Trinity and Incarnation appear to con- 
tradict the principle of the divine unity. In their 
obvious sense, they introduce three equal deities, and 
transform the man Jesus into the substance f the 
son of God:* an orthodox commentary will satisfy 


only a believing mind 
had torn 
’ 


: inte mper tec 
the veil of the 


sects was 


Irlosity and zeal 
sanctuary ; and each of the 
eager to confess that all, except 
lves, deserved the reproach of idol 
pols The creed of Mahomet is free from sus- 
picion or ambiguity; and the Koran is a glorious tes- 
timony to the unity of phet of 


th 


nems¢ 


volytheism. 


God. The pr 








rejected t M rship of idols and men, f stars nd 
planets, on tl rational 

must set, t t whatev 

ever is corruptible mi 

Author of the univers 

fessed an dored ani 

ut form or place, with 

to our st secret tl by 

sity of his own nature, and deriving from hi I 
moral and intellectual pe rfection. Chese 1e 
truths, thus announced in the lan age of the pr t 


firmly held by his disciples, and defined with me- 
taphysical precision by the inter Koran. 
A philosophic theist mig! lar creed 


ig ib ' p 
Mahometans:* a creed to rhaps 


~ 


for our present fa ies What obiect ren s Oo 
the fancy, or even the understandir wi : tian 
abstracted from the unknown substance all ideas of 
time and space, of motion | ott of au 
1 reflection? The princip] . : 
ition was confirmed bv the voice of M:; net bie 
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heretical Trinity, maintained, as it is said, by e bar ins al 
uncil of Nice. (Eutych. Annal. tom. i. p. 440.) But the exis 
f the Marianiies is det | cal | Beausobre (Hist 
Va 2.ya I s ’ 1 
word Re I Ghost, v s ‘ : ues is of 
f n r, al f s L the rot ( st 
tt S|} { Na r s 
& This train of 4 los } 2 
racter of A ha h ) n Chaldawa 5 l } 1 of 
idolatry. (Koran, c. 6 I D’Herbelot, B Ori 
see e Koran, par lariy ti Ss 1, ¢ ) s Dn 
(p. 437.) the fifty-eighth, ¢p. 441.) chapters, w h proclaim the om- 
nipotence of e Creator 
k The most orthodox creeds are transtated by P k, (Spe 
p, 274 4—292.) Ockley, (Hist. of the Sara , Ix 
v.) Reland, » Religion, Moham. |. i. p. 7 ind Chardin 
(Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p.4—28.) The great ! hat God i# 
without similitude, is foolishly criticised by Mar »(A ran. tom, 
. part. fil. p. 87-24.) because he ma An r \ lage 
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latry 
The 
predestination 
wid they 


] 
reconelie 


by the name of Unztarians ; and the danger of ido 
y the interdictt 


al decrees and absolut 


has been prevented b n of images. 
doctrine of etert 
is strictly embraced by the Mahometans; 


with the common difficulties, how to 


l prescienc »f God with the freedom and responsl- 
bility of man; vw to explain the permission of evil 
ler the reigu of infinite power and infinite goodness. 


God of n 
on all his works, and his | 
‘l'o restor the 


ilure has wW 
ence 


heart of man. 





in t 
knowledge of the one, and the practice 
i the ther, has been th real or preten led Im ot 
e pl phets of every age: the liberality of Mahomet 
»wed to his predecessors the same eredit which he 
claimed for himself; and the chain of inspiration was 
nged from the fall of Adam to the pi mulgation 
the Koran. During that period, some rays of pro- 
phetic light had been imparted to one hundred and 
venty ir thousand of the elect, discriminated by 
espe yeasure of virtue and grace; three 
i eda and tiirt nm ap stles were Sent witha spec! | 
nmission to recall their country from idolatry ar 
: e hundred and four volumes had been dictated 
y the holy spirit; and six legislators of transcendent 
l ss i e announced to m ikind the x Ic- 
. velations of various rites, but of one tmmu- 
) religion. ‘The authority and station of Adam, 
N , Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise 
$5 any ¢ 
ct only it 
\ ,5 { 
Fratituag 
ts of N 
fect ciass 
the mem 
Sa S 
| reigned ; the remnant of the inspired writings 
va nprised in the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tumen The miraculous story of Moses 
i ct ted and embe shed tn the 
Koran ;° and ca] Jews enjoy the secret re- 
venge of imp their own bellef on the nat 
hose recent creeds they deride. For the author of 


by 
us reverence, P 


=te 


ri 


sus, the son of Mary, 


7 is the apostle of God, and his word, 

h he conveyed into Mary, and a Spirit proceed- 
m him: honourable in this world, and in the 

to come; and one of those who approach near 

f God.’’ 4 Ihe wonders of the ren- 
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mmaculate Conee . 
I n eptions 


virgin motne S amere mortal: 
; 


is testinony will serve 


em oth the Jews, jecthimas a Prophet, 
e chy 3, Wi dore him as the Son of God 
alice ot his enemies aspersed his reputat] n 

. , 
ns} rea ag stl ie 5 tt ir intention only 
ulltV¥, a phan m or a criminal was substituted 
cl ‘ 1d the. ent int was translated to 
venth he en.* Dur r six hundred years the 


; but the 
and the 

was Instruct. 
, as well 


laws 
found rs; and Mahomet 


; as 
nagvogue, of ¢ pting the inte ity of the sa. 
xt." T vy of M d of Christ rejoiced 

r I butt prophet, 1 e illustrious 
ise f the ¢ t promise of the Para. 


ied in t! 1,0f Mal net,* the createst 
t of tl stles of God 

comm tion of s requires ‘ 
de of th } ; } _ re The Koran, 
e of a phil er would vibrate without 
it f ia t; yet how minute ts the 
f f th unde 3, If it be compared 
f tact of inf 1 finite mind, with the 
e eS ex » the tor e or the ne n of 
; t f the Hebrew prophets, 
t eV é s of Christ, might not 
all O the exercise of their reason and 
\ ‘ ve ‘ f thel ‘ 318 strong Vv 
' \ I ] f the books of 
1 Ne Te t But Mahomet was 
tw L ( ! tmble, yet more sub- 


las ple edit t substance of the Koran.? 
Ss, Is uncefre ited and 


of the Deity, and 


yed with 1 pen of light n the table of his ever- 
lecrees A pa r copy, in a ve lume of silk 
ns, was brought down to the lowest heaven 

| Gabriel, who, under the Jewish economy, 

ed despatched on the most important 

; | this trusty messenger successively re- 
ipters and verses to the Arabian prophet 

1 of a perpetual and perfect measure of the 
will, the fraoment f e Koran were produced 
discretion of Mahomet; each revelation is suited 
emerot es of his policy or passion; and all 


lieté i noved by the V maxim, that 
xt of ture rogated modified by any 
ent passa The word of God, and of the 
a iligently re ded by his « ciples on 
( f i the s er-hbones of mutton; and 
3, Without order or connexion, were cast into 
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a domestic chest in the custody of one of his wives. 
Two years after the death of Mahomet, the sacred 
was collected and published bv friend 
and successor A bube ker was revised by 
the caliph Othman, In the thirti ir of the Hegira; 
in assert 


volume his 


WoOrkK 


and the various editor 
privile a 1 uniform and ine 
In the Spi 1 f enthusiasm « 


the 
Lilt 


same 


lous rruptible 


miracu 


text. inity, the pro- 


T 
i 


phet rests the truth of his mi 1 on the merit of his 
hook, audaci sly « I both men and angels 
to imitate the beauties of a I e page, and presumes 
to assert that God alor could dictate this incom- 
parable performance. * | ment ist wer- 
fully addres t » de \ hy J ind is 
attune 1 to fait 1 pture, hose ear 1s dell ted 


by the musk tf sounds, and whose } nee 1s In- 


capable of com] t produc ! f human ge- 
nius.* ‘The harmony and copiousness of style will 
not reach, In a ver n, the i pe 1 intice he will 
pe ruse with im} ilience the ¢ less in ierent rhap- 
sody of fable, and precept, and de nation, which 
seld ym excites a s tim r an idea, which some- 
times craw!s in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the 
clouds. ‘The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the 


Arabian missionary; but his loftiest strair st yield 
to the sublime simplici f book « lob, com- 
posed in a remot re, in the me ec trv. and in 
the same la re. If { ( p sit ' ft Kk ran 


exceed the fa 
should 


of the founder ) the si e of his written re 
velation: the saying f M net were S01 y les- 
sons of truth; his s y example virtue; 
nd the ic and pr e me 1s WV | r j 
by | W ; 1 ¢ inl At the « ft two 
hundre years, the S oral law, s fixed | 
cons ed by f Al Bochari, dis- 
crim ed seve eda enty- 
five oe ne traditions, from am s of three hundred 
thousand reports, of a more doubtful or spurious charac- 
ter. Each day the pious author prayed in the temple 
of Mecca, and performed his ablutions with the water 
of Zemzem: the pag were ( ssively te 
on the pulpit, and the sepulchre of the apostle; and 
the work has been approved by t four orthodox 
sects of the Sonnites. 
I} I ! : i { t ! > 
8. i t 
ff M il of J ; id |  ¢ - 
firmed by many splendid prodigies; and Mahomet was 
repeatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca ane 
Medina, to produce a similar evidences {f his divine 
legation; to call down from heaven the angel or th 
volume of his revelat , to create a rden in the 
desert, or te kind ac fl ration t? unhe evine 
city. As often as he is pre i by the demands of th 
Koreish, he inv es himself 1 the bscure boast of 
vision and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of 
his doctrine, and shields himself behi i the providence 
of God, who refuses those sions and wond that 
would de preciate the 1 i f I d ravate the 
wut of infidelity. B t é ranoryt é f 
his apologies betrays his weak: sand vexation; and 
these pas of scandal establish, beyond suspicion, 
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The votaries of Mahomet 
are more assured than himself of his miraculous gifts, 
and their confidence and credulity increase as they are 
further removed from the time and 
tual exploits. 


forth to meet 


place of his spiri- 
They believe or affirm that trees went 
him; that he was saluted by stones; that 
water gushed from his fingers ; that he fed the hungry 
cured th raised the dead; that a beam 
groaned to him; that a camel complained to him ; that 
a shoulder of mutton informed him of i 
soned; and that both animate and 
ually subject to the apostle 
ney 1s & 
real transaction. 
iveyed him from 
nis 


successively ascended the seven heavens, and receiv 


sick, and 


its being pol- 
inanimate natu 
of God. 
sly described as 

A mysterious animal, 
the tem] 


companton 


were € q 


dream of a nocturnal jour 


1 re i] ind c 


he Borak, co 


that 


riou 


of Jerusalem: with 


and repaid the salutations of 


paid a r the } itriarchs, the pro- 
phets, and the angels, in their respective mansions 
Beyond the seventh heaven, Mahomet alone was per- 


mitted 
pr cl 
1 cold that pierced him to the heart, when his shoul- 
der was touched by the hand of God. f 

liar though important conversati 
unted the Borak, returned to Me 
and performed in the tenth part of a night t - 


ney of many thousand years.‘ Acc yr to another 


to proceed; he passed the veil of unity, ap- 


1ed within two bow-shots of the throne, 


n, he awain descend: 


to Jerusalem, rem 


egend, the apostle confounded in a nati 

the malicious challenge of the Koreish. His resistless 
word split ; der the orb of the moon: the obec t 
planet stooped from her station in the sky, accom- 
plished t f en revolutions round the Caaba, salt 
Mahomet 1 the Arabian 1 wue, a 1 suddenly « n- 
tracting r dimen is, entered the collar, d 
I ied fi 1 thro oh the sleeve, of his shirt.’ The 
vulgar are amused with the marvellous tales; but t 
rravest of the mussulman doctors in e the modes- 
ty of their master, and indulas a latitude of f 
interpretation." They might speciously allege, that 
in preaching the religion, it was needless to violate 








the harmony, of nature; that a creed unclouded with 
mystery may be excused from miracles; and that the 
sword of Mahomet was not | potent than the rod of 
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the spirit of the 
try of the church. The 
by prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to sanctify the 
rites of the Arabians, and the custom of visiting the 


holy stone of the Caaba. But the precepts of Maho- 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


prophet of Mecea was tempt d | his apostle. 
| rising 


met himself inculcate a more simple and rational 
piety: prayer, fasting, and alms, are the religious du- 
ties of a mussulman; and he is encouraged to hope, 
that prayer will carry him half way to God, fasting 
will bring him to the door of his palace, and alms will | 
gain him admittance.' I. According to the tradition 
of the nocturnal journey, the apostle, in his pers¢ nal 
conference with the Deity, was commanded to impose 


on his disciples the daily obligation of fifly prayers. 


By the advice of Moses, he applied for an alleviation 
of this intolerable burthen; the number was gradu- 
y Fe ed to five; without any dispe sa ol 
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ley yt it ly temple of Mecea, Yet 
every S} t for tl} rv » of God is ¢ jually pure the 
Mahometans indifferently pray in their chamber or in 
the street. Asa disti from the Jews and chris- 
tians, the Friday in each week is set apart for the use- 
ful institution of public worship: the people are assem- 
bled in the moseh: and the imam, some respectable 
elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer and pro- 
nounce the sermon But the Mahometan religion is 
destitute of priesthood or sacrifice; and the independent 
irit of fanaticism looks down with contempt on the 
ters and s of superstition, UH. The volun- 
tary * po ( scetics, the torment and glory 
f their lives, v dious to a prophet who censured 
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gospel had evaporated in the page an-| salutary exercise of obedience to the will of God and 


During the month of Ramadan, from the 
to the setting of the sun, the mussulman ab. 
from eating, and d women, and 


baths, and perfumes; from all nourishment that can 


stains drinking, an 





restore his strength, from all pleasure that can gratify 
his senses, In the revolution of the | nar year, the 
Ramadan coincides, by turns, with the winter cold and 
the summer heat; and the patient martyr, without 


assuaging his thirst with a dr 


p ¢ 


I waler, must e€ Xpect 


the close of a tedious aud sultry day. ‘The interdic. 
tion of wine, peculiar to some rders Of priests or 
| hermit . iS converted by Mahomet aione intoa POSitive 


. m 
al 


a considerabie rtion 


and 


pr 
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his command, the u 


and gene! law : of the 
of that 


paintul 


globe has abjured, at 


\ j 
though dangerous, li jue 


se 


iri hese 


salutary, 


restraints are, doubtless, inf ed by the libertine, and 
eluded by the hypocrite: but the legisiator, by whom 
are enacted, Cal sed of | 


they 


alluring 
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At the blast of the trumpet, new wor will start into 
being; angels, gent, and men, will ise from the 
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most firmly believe her immateria. nature, are at a loss 
to understand how she can think or act without the 
of the organs oO if sense. 
The reunion of the soul and body will 
dise. be followed by the final judgment of 
mankind ; and, in his copy of the Magian picture, the 
prophet has too faithfully represented the forms of pro- 
ceeding, and even the slow and successive operations, 
of an earthly tribunal. By his intolerant adversaries 
he is upbrai ded for exten ling, even to themselves, the 
hope of salvation, for asserting the blackest heresy, 
that every man who believes in God, and ace vomplishe 8 
good works, may expect in the last day a favourable 
sentence. Such rational indifference is ill adapted to 
the character of a fanatic ; it probable that a 
messenger from heaven should depreciate the value 
and necessity of his own revelati In the idiom of 
the Koran,* the belief of God is inseparable from that 
of Mahomet: the good works are those which he had 
and the two qualifications imply the profes- 
to which nati all sects are 
eir spiritual blindness, though ex- 
and crowned with virtue, will be 
sting tor and the 


mb of his mother, for 


agency 


Heil and para 


a nor 1s 


n. 


enjoined ; 


Islam, all and 


ms 


sion of 
equally invited. Th 
cused by Ignorance, 
scourged with everla ments 5 tears 
which Mahomet shed over the t 


he 


dade! 





was for! n to pray, display a striking 

contrast of humanity and enthusiasm.’ The doom of 
the infidels is comm the measure of their guilt and 
punishime nt is determined by the degree of evidence 
which they have rejected, by the magnitude of the 
errors which they have entertained: the eternal man- 
sions ol the chri ins, the Jews, the Sabians, the 
Magians, and the | lol rs, are sunk below each other 
in the abyss; and t ve hell is reserved for the 
faithless hyp crites W have assumed the mask of 
religion. After the greater part of mankind has been 
ndemned f their opinions, the true believers only 
Wi be ji ibyt Ilr actions ‘The oo 1 and evil 
f each mu » will be curately weighed in a 
reali OF % rorical balance, and singular mode of 
mpensation will be lowed for the payment of inju- 
ties: the aggressor will refund an equivalent of his 
wo good actions, for the benefit of the person whom 
he has wronged ; and if he should be destitute of any 
ral property, the weight of his sins will be loaded 
with an adequate share of the demerits of the sufferer. 


According as the 


shares of guilt or virtue shall pre- 


ponderate, the sentence will pr inced, and all, 
without distinetion, will pass over the sharp and peril- 
ous bridge of the abyss; but the Innocent, treading in 
the footsteps of Mahomet, will gloriously enter the 
gates of para lise, while the wu lity wil | fall into the 
first and mildest of the ven hells. The term of ex- 
piation will vary from nine hundred to seven thousand 


8 | 


1, that 
eir sils, shall be 


idiciousl y 
be tn 


years; but the prophet h 


his disciples, w 


promise 


hatevel 


saved, by their own faith, and his intercession, from 
eternal damnation. It is not surprising that supersti- 
tion should act most powerfully on the fears of her 
votaries, since the human fancy can paint with more 
energy the misery than the bliss of a future life. With 
th two simpl elements of darkness and fire, we cre- 
ie a sensation of pain, which may be aggravated to 
iN Infinite degree by the idea { endless durati m. 
But the s ime idea ¢ perates with an opposite e ffect on 
the continuity of pleasure; and too much of our pre- 
sent enjoyments is obtained from the relief, or the 
comparison, of evil. It is natural enough that an 
Arabian prophet should dwell with raptures on the 
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groves, the fountains, and the rivers, of paradise; but 
instead of inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a 
liberal taste for harmony and science, conversation and 
friendship, he idly celebrates the pearls and diamonds, 
the robes of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold, 
rich wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, 
and the whole train of sensual and costly luxury, 
| which becomes insipid to the owner, even in the short 
period of this mortal life. Seventy-two houries, or 
black-eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, blooming 
youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be 
created for the use of the meanest believer; a moment 
of pleasure will be prolonged to a thousand years, and 
his faculties will be increased an hundred-fold, to ren- 
der him worthy of his felicity. Notwithstanding a 
vulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven will be open to 
both sexes ; but Mahomet has not specified the male 
companions of the female elect, lest he should either 
alarm the jealousy of their former husbands, or dis- 
turb their felicity, by the suspicion of an everlasting 
marriage. This image of a carnal paradise has pre 
voked the — ition, perhaps the envy, of the monks; 
they declaim against the impure reli; gion of Mahomet; 
and his modest eo are driven to the poor 
excuse of figures and allegories. But the sounder 
and more consistent party adhere, without shame, to 
the literal interpretation of the Koran: useless would 
be the resurrection of the body, unless it were restored 
to the possession and exercise of its worthiest facul- 
ties; and the union of sensual and intellectual enjoy- 
ment is requisite to complete the happiness of the 
double animal, the perfeet man. Yet the joys of the 
Mahometan paradise will not be confined to the indul- 
gence of luxury and appetite; and the prophet has 
expressly declared, that all meaner happiness will be 
forgotten and despised by the saints and martyrs, who 
shall be admitted to the beatitude of the divine vision.® 
The first and most arduous conquests 


. eae es e Mahomet 
of Mahomet' were those of his wite, his 


preaches at 
servant, his pupil, and his friend;" since Mecca, 
> : A. D, 609. 
he presented himself as a prophet to 
those who were most conversant with his infirmities 


asaman. Yet Cadijah believed the 
ished the glory, of her husband; the obsequious and 
affectionate Zeid was terapted by the prospect of free- 
dom; the illustrious Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, em- 


words, and cher- 





s For the day of judgment, hell, paradise, &c. consult the Koran; 
(c. 2. v. 25 . 78, &c.) with Maracci’s virulent, but learned, refu- 

tion; (in his notes, and in the Prodromus, part iv. p. 78. 120. As, 
&c.) D'Herbelot; (Bibliotheque Orientale, 368. 375.) Reland ; (p. 
17 l.) and Sale; (p.76—103.) The ciahionl ideas of the Magi are 
darkly and doubtfully explored by their apologist Dr. Hyde. (Hist. 
Religionis Persarum, ¢c. 32. p. 402—412. Oxon. 1760.) In the article 
f Mahomet, Bayle has shown how indifferently wit and philosophy 
supply the absence of genuine information, 





















t Before I enter on the history of the prophet, it is incumbent on 
me to produce my evidence “The Latin, re snch, and English ver- 
ns of the Koran are preceded by historical discourses, and the 
ree translators, Maracci, (tom. i. p. 1O—32.) Savary, ( i. Pe 
1—248.) and Sale, (Pre lin inary Discourse, p. 33—56.) had accurately 
studied the language and character of their author. Two professed 
lives of Mal et have been cor d by Dr. Prideaux, (Life of Ma- 
homet, seventh edition, London 3, in octavo,) and the Count de 
Boulainvilliers ; (Vie de Mahomed, Londres, 1730, in octavo,) but the 
id verse wish of finding an impostor or a hero, has too often corrupted 
the learning of the doctor and the ingenuity ofthe count. The arti- 
cle in D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 598—603.) is chiefly drawn from 
Novairi and Mircond; but the best and most authentic of our guides 
is M, Gagnier, a Frenchman by birth, and professor at Oxford of the 
oriental tongues. In two elaborate works (Ismael Abulfeda de Vita 
et Rebus gestis Mohammedis, &c, Latine vertit, Prafatione et Notis 
illustravit Johannes Gagnier, Oxon, 1723, in folio. La Vie de Maho- 
met traduite et compilee de l’Alcoran, des Traditions uthentiques 
le la Sonna et des meitieurs Auteurs Arabes; Amsterdam, 1748, 3 
vols. in 12mo.) he has interpreted, illustrated, and supatied the 
Arabic text of Abulfeda and Al Jannabi; the first, an enlightened 
prince, who reigned at Hamah, in Syria, A. D. 1510—1332, (see Gag- 
nier Prafat, ad Abulfed.) the second, a credulous doctor, who visited 
Mecca, A, D. 1556. (D’Herbelot, p. 397. Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 209, 210.) 
These are my neral vouchers, and the inquisitive reader may fol- 
yw th order f time, and the division of cl pters Yel st ob- 
serve, that both A feda and Al Jannabi are modern historians, and 
that they cannot appeal to any writers of the first century of the 
Hegira, 
After the Greeks, Prideaux (p. 8.) discloses the secret doubts of 
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braced the sentiments of his cousin with the spirit of 
a youthful hero; and the wealth, the moderation, the 
veracity of Abubeker, confirmed the religion of 
prophet whom he was destined to succeed. sy his 
persuasion, ten of the most resp¢ citizens of 
Mecca were introduced to the private 
Islam; they yic lded to the voice of reason and enthu- 


. ible 


lessons of 


is but one God, and Mahomet is the apostle of God ;”’ 
and their faith, even in this life, was rewarded with 


riches and honours, with the command of armies and 
the government of kingdoms. ‘Three years were si- 
lently employed in the conversion of fourteen prose- 


lytes, the first-fruits of his mission; but in the fourth 


year he assumed the prophetic office, and resolving to 
impart to his family the light of divine truth, he 
pared a banquet, a lamb, as it is said, and a bowl of 
milk, for the entertainment of forty guests of the race 
of Hashem. * Friends and kinsmen,”’ said Ma 
to the assembly, “1 offer you, and I alone can offer, 
the most precious of gifts, ‘the treasures of this world 
and of the world to come. God has commanded me 
to call you to his service. Who among you will sup- 
port my burthen t 
panion and my viz No answer was returned, 
ti]l the silence of ccittiadamend, and doubt, and con- 
tempt, was at length broken by the impatie nt courage 
of Ali, a youth in the fourteenth year of his age. 
prophet, I am the man: whosoever rises against thee, 
1 will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 
legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be thy vizir 
over them.’’ Mahomet accepted his offer with trans- 
port, and Abu Taleb was ironically exhorted to respect 
the superior dignity of his son, In a more 


209 


serious 


tone, the father of Ali advised his née phew to relinquish | 


his impracticable design. your re monstran- 
ces,’’ replied the intrepid fanatic to his uncle and bene- 
factor; ‘if they should place the sun on my 
hand, and the moon on my 5 ft, they should not divert 
me from my course. He persevered ten years in the 
exercise of his mission; = d the religion which has 
overspread the east and west, advanced with a slow 
and painful progress within the walls of Mecca. Yet 
Mahomet enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding the in- 
of his infant congregation of Unitarians, who 
revered him as a prophet, and to whom he se 
spiritual nourishment of the Koran. 
of proselytes may be estimated by the 
ghty-three men and eighteen women, who 
retired to Hthiopia in the seventh year of his mission; 
and his party was forti fied by the timely conversion of 
his uncle Hamza, and of the fierce and inflexible Omar, 
who signalized in "he cause of Islam the same zeal 
which he had exerted for its destruction. Nor was 
harity of Mahomet confined to the tribe of Ko- 
reish, or the precincts of Mecca: on solemn festivals, 
in the days of pilgrimage, he frequented the Caaba, 
accosted the strangers of every tribe, and urged, both 
in private converse an 
worship of a sole Deity. 
of his weakness, he 
and discla me d the 
called the Arabs 
remember the ancient id: 


whom the divine justice 
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of the earth. 

x Ve 7 t julus, onus ferena ; and this plebeian 1 
was transferred by an apt metaphor to th illars of the state. ¢f 
nier, Not. ad A fed. p. 19.) IT endeavour to preserve the Ar 
idiom, as far as | n feel it myself, in a Latin or French trans 

y The passages of e Koran in behalf of toleration are s } 
numerous: c. 2. v. 257. c. 16, 129. c. 17. 54, 45. 15 1). 39, 
91, &c. with the notes of Mara and Sale. This character alone 
may generally decide the doubts of the learned, wh ra chapt 
was revealed Mecca or Me 1. 
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iaba were answer. 
Abu Tal im ** Citizens and 
to the tempter, hearken not to his 
impious novelties. Stand fast in the wo rship of Al 
Lata and Al Ugzah.”’ Yet the son of Abdallah was 
ar to the aged chief; and he protected the fame 
and person of his nephew against the assaults of the 
Koreishites, who had ous of the pre- 
eminence of the f Their malice 
ured with th gion: 
Job, the crime of impiety was puni 

bian magistrate ;* and Mal 


tion of an orphan, the 


by the clamours of 


pilgrims, listen not 


long been jeal 
of Ha 


ence of reli 
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hem. 
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was col in the age 
shed by the Ara- 


met was guilty of desert. 


ing and denying the national deities. But so Jooge 
was the } ley of Mecea, that the leaders of the Ke nee 
ish, instead of accusing a criminal, were e ompelled to 
employ the measures of persuasion or violence, They 
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persevere, 
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was stil] 


supported his family, the rest of the tribe of Kore- 
ish engaged themselves to renounes ll intercourse 
with the children Hashem, neither to buy nor sel 


neither to marry nor to give , but to pursue 


them with implacable enmity, till they should deliver 
the person of Mahomet to the justice of the gods, 


décree was suspended in the Caaba before the 
of the Koreish 
heart of Africa: 
his most faithful follow- 
id inflamed their mutual 


eyes of the nation; the messengers 
pursued the mus 
they besieged the pr phet 


ers, interce pte d their water, ; 


sulman exiles in the 


animosity by the retaliation of injuries and insults, 
doubtful truce restored the ; ppearances f con rd; 

| till the death of Abu Taleb a idoned Mahomet to the 
power of his enemies, at the moment when he was 
| de prive d of his domestic comforts by the loss of his 
faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu Sophian, the 
chief of the branch of On tyal eceeded to th 
principality of the republic of Mecca A zealous Vo- 
f the idols, a mortal foe of the line of Hashem, 


hites and 


he convened an assembly ef the Koreis 
His impri- 


allie S, to decide 


the apostle 


t 


sonment might provoke the despair of his enthusiasm; 
and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic woald 
diffuse the mischief thr h the provinces of Arabia. 
His ce ath was re solved . nd they eed that a sword 
from each tribe should be buried tn his heart, to divide 
| the guilt of his blood, and baffle the ven- 4n4 ariven from 
| geance of the Hashemites. Anangcel or Mecea 
ee — saline ‘ , A. D, 622. 

a spy reveaied thei ( spiracy ; i 

flight was the only r ce of Mahomet.” At the 
dead of night, accon | | bv his frie nd A bubeker, 
he silently escaped from his hous the assassins 


at the d r; but thev were deceived by the 


watched 
f Ali, who repose 


figure « on the bed, and was cover- 
ed with the green vestment of the apostle. The Ko- 
rr s of t ld. (Michaelis I I 
H t p. 131—1 Rect r | Egy is, t 
18, & 
‘ me of J cri " vw nished ye Ara 
2 [ t 
i He t f ] licha fala 
fess 1 rs f Oxford 15 ‘ stifies a 
apy 4 
T Hi “) | r Li 3 
pa 
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eish respected the piety of the} 1eroic youth 5 ; but some | 


verses of Ali, whic h are still extant, exhibit an inte- 
resting: pi ture of his anxiety, his tenderness, and his 
religious confidence. Three days Mahomet and his 
com npanion were concealed in the cave of Thor, at the 
distance of a league from Mecca; and in the close of 
each evening, they received, from the son and daugh- 
ter of Abubeker, a secret supply of intelligence and 
food. The dilioe nee of the Koreish explored every 
haunt in the neighbourhood of the city; they arrived 
at the entrance otf the cavern; but the provide nt - de- 
ceit of a spid¢ r’s web and a pla on’s nest, is $ pose »<d 
toconvinee them that the place was solitary sad ashes 
late. ** We are only two,” said the trembling Abube- 
ker “There is a third,”’ replied the prophet; ** it is 
God himself.”? No sooner was the pursuit abated, 


than the two fugitives issued from the rock, and moun- 
ted their camels: on the road to Medina, they were 


out reward?’? “ Parapise,”’ replied the prophet. 
‘‘ Stretch forth thy hand.’”’ He stretched it forth, and 
they reiterated the oath of allegiance and fidelity. 
Their treaty was ratified by the people, who unani- 
mously embraced the profession of Islam; they rejoi+ 


;ced in the exile of the apostle, but they trembled for 


his safety, and impatiently expected his arrival. Af- 
tera perilous and rapid journey along the sea-coast, he 
halted at Koba, two miles from the city, and made his 
public entry into Medina, sixteen days after his flight 
from Meeca. Five hundred of the citizens advanced 
to meet him; he was hailed with acclamations of loy- 


|alty and devotion; Mahomet was mounted on a she 


overtaken by the emissaries of the Kore ish ; they re- | 


deemed themselves with prayers and promises from 


their hands. In this eve ntful moment, the lance of an 


Arab might have changed the history of the world. 


The flight of the prophet from Mecea to Medina has! 


fixed the memorable wra of the Hegira,* which, at the 


end of twelve centuries, still discriminates the lunar 

years of the Ma metan nations. 

" lenateed an The religion of the Koran might have | 
e perished in its eradle, had not Medina 
A. D. 622 embraced with faith and reverence the 
y outcasts of Mecca. M lina 1, or the e¢/y, known 

7 de r the name f Yathreb, befor it was sanctified 

w the thro f thie et, was divid d between the 

tribes of the Charegites and the Awsites, whose he-| 

jitary feud was rekindled yy the slightest provoca- | 
tions: two colonies of Jews, who boasted a sacerdotal | 
race, were their humble allies, and without converting | 
the Arabs, they introduced the taste of science and 

‘eligi ym, Which distinguishe 1 Medina as the city of 

the book. Some of her noblest citizens, in a pilgri- 

mage to the Caaba, were converted by the preaching 
ff Mahomet: on their return they diffused the belief 

f God | his prophet, and the new alliance was ra- 


fed by their deputies in two secret and nocturnal 
interviews on a hill in the suburbs of Mecea. In the 
first, ten Chareeites and two Awsites united in faith 
and love, protested in the name of their wives, their 
children, and their absent brethren, that they would 


lorever proless the creed, and observe the precepts, of 
the Koran. ‘lhe second was a political association, 
the first vital Sp irk of the empire of the Saracens.® 


Seventy-three men and two women of Medina held a 
solemn conference with Mahomet, his kinsmen, and 
is disciples; and pledged themselves to each other 
bya mutual oath of fidelity. They promised in the 
name of the city, that if he should be banished, they 
would receive him as ac nfederate, obe y him as a 








eader, and defend him to the last extremity, like their 
wives and ch en. ** But if you are recalled by your 
country,’’ they asked with a flattering anxiety, * will 
you not abandon your new allies?” “ All things,” 
replied Mahomet with a smile, **are now common be- 
tween us: y blood is as my blood, your ruin as my 
We are ! to each other by the ties of ho-| 
irand interest. IL am your friend, and the enemy 
of your foes.”’ ** But if we are killed in your service, 
what,” exclaimed the de puules ¢ f Medina, “will be} 
The He 4 was instituted by Omar, the s ! caliph, tn ii 
tation of the wra the martyrs of tl hristians; (D’Herbelot, p. 
444.) and | \ enced sixty-eight days before the flight of 
Maho vith first of M first day of that Arabian 
year, W h incides with I , A. D, 622. (Abulfeda, 
A M i Sb, Sado 15 ) ves’s edition of Ul y 
I e Arabur ne. l ) 
Ma 3 life. fr 4 | ‘ y found in 
A feda ( l4i—45.) a ( l 1. 302-383.) 
! exe Is7—2 AlJa t and disdained 
by A { ‘ 
e Th le inat ition of Ma lescr 1 by Aln da 
(p. wv, 56.) and Gagnier, (tom, i. p. dhe, & AD, de nD. ii. p 


camel, an umbrella shaded his head, and a turban was 
unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of a stan- 
dard. His bravest disciples, who had been scattered 
by the storm, assembled round his person: and the 
equal though various merit of the Moslems was dis- 
siawela shed by the names of Mohagerians and Ansars, 
the fugitives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medina. 
To eradicate the seeds of jealousy, Mahomet judi- 
ciously coupled his principal followers with the rights 
and obligations of brethren, and when Ali found him- 


| self without a peer, the prophet tenderly declared, that 
| 4e would be the companion and brother of the noble 
youth. The expedient was crowned with success: 


the holy fraternity was respeeted in peace and war, 
and the two parties vied with each other in a gene- 
rous emulation of courage and fidelity. Once only 
the concord was slightly ruffled by an accidental 
quarrel; a patriot of Medina arraigned the insolence 
of the strangers, but the hint of their expulsion was 
heard with abhorrence, and his own son most eager- 
ly offered to lay at the apostle’s feet the head of his 
father. 

From his establishment at Medina, yisrec al dignity 
Mahomet assumed the exercise of the A. D. 622-632.’ 
regal and sacerdotal office; and it was ima piodl to 
appeal from a judge whose decrees were inspired by 
the divine wisdom. A small portion of ground, the 
patrimony of two orphans, was acquired by gift or 
purchase: on that chosen spot, he built a house and 
a mosch, more venerable in their rude simplicity than 
the palaces and temples of the Assyrian caliphs. His 
seal of gold, or silver, was inscribed with the apos- 
tolic title; when he praye -d and preached in the weekly 
assembly, he leaned against the trunk of a palm-tree ; 
and it was long before he indulged himself in the use 

f a chair or pulpit of rough timber.* After a reign 
of six years, fifteen hundred Mo slems, in arms and in 
the field, renewed their oath of alleyiance; and their 
chief repeated the assurance of protection till the 
death of the last member, or the final dissolution of the 
party. It was in the same camp that the deputy of 
Mecca was astonished by the attention of the faithful 
to the words and looks of the prophet, by the eager- 
ness with which they collected his spittle , a hair that 
| dropt on the ground, the refuse water of his Iustra- 


| tions, as if they participated in some degree of the 


prophe tie virtue. ‘** [I have seen,” said he, ** the Chos- 
roes of Persia and the Cesar of Rome, but never did 
| behold a king among his subjects like Mahomet 
7 1 » « ” y’ 1, ~ ’ . : 
among his companions. he devout fervour of en- 
thusiasm acts with more energy and truth than the 
cold and formal servility of courts. 


f Prid aux ¢l. fe of Mahomet, p. 44.) reviles the wickedness of the 
impostor espoiled two pow re rphans, the sons of a carpenter; # 
reproac h whic h he drew fro m the Disputatio contra Saracenos, con 

| posed in Arabic before the year 1130; but the honest Gagnier (ad 
Abulfed. p. 53.) has shown that they were deceived by the word A/ 


Nagjar, which signifies, in this place, not an obscure trade, but a 
noble tribe of Arabs. The desolate te of the ground is described 





by Abulfeda; and his worthy interpreter has proved, from Al Bo- 
chari, the offer of a price; from Al Jannabi, the fair purchase; and 
from Ahmed Ben Joseph, the payment of the money by the generous 
Abubeker. On e grounds the prophet must be honourably ac- 
juitred, 


< Al Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 246, 324.) describes the seal 
and pulpit, as two venerable relics of the apostle of God; and the 
portrait of his rt is taken from Abulfeda. (c. 41. p. 85.) 








208 THE 
In the state of nature every man has 
a right to defend, by force of arms, hi 
person and possess! ns 3 to repel 
vent, the violence of his en 
extend his hostilities to a reasonable me 
d retaliation. In the ciety 
duties of subject and citizen imposed 
Mahomet, in the exercise of a 
peace ful and be nevole nt mission, had been d S} riled 
and banished by the injustice of his countrymen. 
The choice of an independent people had exalted the 
fugitive of Mecca to the rank of a sovereign; and he 
was invested with the just prerogative of forming 
alliances, and of waging offensive or defensive war. 
The imperfection of human rights was supplied and 
armed by the plenitude of divine power: 
of Medina assumed, in his new revelations, a fierce! 
inguinary tone, 


former moderation was the 
had 


He declares war 
against 


le 
dels. 


Lhe inh 


his 5 
or even to pr les, and 
to 
satisfaction at 
Arabs, the 


feeble restraint; and 


isure of 
of the 


t . 
iree 8 


) 


us 


’ het 
the prophe 


and more s which proves th his 


effect of weakness : the 


means of persuasion been tried, the s¢ 


forbearance was elapsed, and he was now Co! 
to | ropag ite his religion by the sword, t d 





of idolatry, and, without t 
sanctity of days or months, to pursue the unbelieving 


monuments 


nations of the earth. The same bloody precepts, so 
ily inculeated in the Koran, are ascribed by 


re peated 

the author to the Pentateuch and the G spel. But 
the mild tenor of the evangelic Style may explain an 
ambiguous text, that Jesus did not bring peace on the 
d: his patient and huinble virtues 
should unded with the intolerant zeal ot 
princes and bishops, who have the name 
of his disciple s. In th prosecution { reiigi Ss war, 
Mahomet might il with 

example of Moses, of the judges c 

Israel] Th military laws of the Hebrews are st 

more rigid than those of the Arabian legislator.) The 


earth, but a swor 


: 
be cont 
disgraced 


appe 


more 


Lord of hosts marched in person before the Jews: it 
a city resisted their summons, the males, without dis- 
tinction, were put to the sword: the seven nations of 
Canaan were devoted to destruction; and neither re- 


uld shield them from the in- 





pental or conversion c 

] 

evitable doom, that no creature within their precincts 

should be left alive. The fair « ption of friendship, 

or submission, or battle, was proposed to the enemi 

of Mahomet. If they professed the creed of Islam, 
J} : 

they were admitted to all the tempora id spiritual 

benefits of his primitive disciples, and marched t 

the same banner to extend the religion which they 

had embraced. The clemency of the prophet w 


pI 
decided by his interest, yet he seldom trampled on a 
prostrate enemy; and he s ) promise, that, on 
the payment of a tribute, the least guilty of his un- 
believing subjec iudulged in their worship, 
or at least in their imperfect faith. In the 

of his reign, he practised the lessons of holy warfare, 
and displayed his white banner before the gates of 
Medina: t 
battles or sieges;* and fifty enterprises of war 
achieved in ten years by himself 
The Arab continued to unite the professions of a 
chant and a robber; and his petty excursions for the 
defence or the attack of a caravan insensibly prepared 
his troops for the conquest of Arabia. The distribu- 


ems ¢t 


ts might be 


first months 


the martial apostle fought in person at nine 
were 


or his lieutenants. 





mere- 








h T und ninth chapters of the Koran are th jest and 
most veé nent und Mara 1 (Pr r irt iv. p. 64.) has 
inveighed with more justice than discretion against the double deal 
i f stor. 

1 The tenth and twentieth chapters of Deuteronomy, with the 
practical comments of Joshua, David, &c. are read with more awe 
than satisfaction by the pious christians of the present age. But the 
bishops, as well as the rabbis, of former times, have beat the drum 
ecclesiastic with pleasure and success. (Sale’s Preliminary Dis 


course, p 


142, 143.) 
k Abulfeda, in Vit 
apostle consisted 


pikes, a quiver, ar 


Moham. p. 156. The private arsenal of the 
if nine swords, three lances, seven pikes or half 


1 three bows n cuirasses, three shield 


as 





two helmets, (Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 328—334.) with a large white stan- 
dard, a black banner, (p. 335.) twenty horses, (p. 322.) &c. Two of 
his martial sayings are recorded by tradition. (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 





88, 337.) 


DECLINE AND FALL 


tion of the spoil was regulated by a divine law :1 tt 
whole was faithf y collect lis e common ma . 
f eat A tn iver. tha m " se 
a fifth of the gold | Sliver, the prisoners and eatt), 
ie movables and immovables, was reserved hy 4 
proplhe for | us d ¢ I e 1 ; the re Mainder 
har in ad te nor hw th } 
was shared in ade juate port 5 DY the soldiers wh 
had obtained the victory guarded the Camp: the 
rewards of the slain devolved to their widows ana 


orph ins; and the iner { i Cavalry Was ener urage | 


by the allotment of a double share to the 
Krom all sid 


horse ind 


to the man. g Arabs were 


allured to the standard of rel 1 and plunder: th, 
apostle sanctified the licence of embracing the fema), 
captives as their wives or concubines; and the e Vy. 
ment of wealth and beauty was a feeble type of th, 

vs of pa rise pre ) | 1 \ I I arty 8 of 
t faith ] - y M met, “is t 
k y If I I p ol hlood shed j 
( t ts 1hnioh | ntl irms, if more ay 
{ ,twon is of tasting pl Whosover falls 
in battle, his sins are forgiver day of . 
ment his w ds s be resple it vermili 

! dorif us musk 5 nd t Ss ol his nhs 
hall be supplied by t wings of angels and cher- 
bim.’ The intrepid of the Arabs were } 
with enthusiasm he t e ible world 
\ ) tr ‘ V } l | l ? ° tT 
death wl t! ae ] \ ( Ise became an 
object of hope and « The kK ites 
the n t ab te ‘ t ts { tat ind pre. 
des ion, which \ xting t stry i 
vi if the i v verned by his 
) } l I et Ve a in every y 
has exalted the « r f eS cel ind Tur 
The first com fM lvanced to batt] 
With a fe ess ¢ f e is no « er where 
t ! } he 1ined to peris 

beds; r ev we ( 1} bl midst 

the { the ‘ ‘ mn 

Perhaps the Koreish would have beer | 
content with the flicht of Mahomet, had wars seat 
ther hos 1 ked a rmed by Kor 

eM 

e vy ry f ( I W could 7 
I t rN t } SS¢ 
t ht ter Me Abu Soy 
“ vt { vf \ - ( Ww V 
caravan of a tl sand ca t rtun r x 


were pl He des 
| itched rie rt t r tM ( nd ey 
ve 34 bh { } ( | 
their provisions ile they ened to his relief 
with the military force of the citv. "The sacred ba 

if Mahomet was formed of thr hundred and thirteer 
Moslems, of whom venty-seven were fugitives, a 

the rest auxiliaries: they mounted by turns a train of 
seventy camels (the camels of Yathreb were formida- 





ble in war); but such was the poverty of his first 
disciples, that ly two could appear on horseback in 
the field.® In tl fertile d fam vale of Beder, 
I 4 8 I ‘ sie 
Ia ra d I I) aul $ 
Misce ew, t I j 
m T j f t few religions 
inr Kor 3. p. 52 
; +. p. ‘ W sof S i l p. 413. ih those 
f Ma » Reland } Mohamm. 1—64.) and Sale (1 
im. Discourse, p. | ) repr t pm sof t doctors, and 
modern trave rs t nfidence, f nfide t 
he Turks 
Al Jannat ur ( r ii. p. 9.) s } seventy oF 
eighty hove ind ont ceasions prior to the battle of O! 
he enlists a body of ty, (p. 10.) f 500 (p. 66.) Y 
the muasulmans, in tk f Ol ul no more t vo horses 
according to the better sense of 1 Vit. M XxX 
p. 65.) In the Stony pr e. the ca were num s: but the 
horse appears to ha been les 1 Happy or tt 
Desert Arabia. 
B r Houneene, twenty miles from M ya, and forty from 
Me 1, is on the high road of the 1 ft he pilgrims 
unt y nemorate t roy ry by illuminations, rock- 
e ¢ » w’s ‘I p.4 7: 
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three stations from Medina, he was informed by his | flank and rear, exclaimed, with a loud voice, that Ma- 
ecouts of the caravan that approached on one side; of | homet was slain. He was indeed wounded in the 


the Koreish, one hundred horse, eight hundred and | face with a javelin: two of his teeth were shattered 


ffty foot, W INCE m the other. After a short| with a stone; yet, in the midst of tumult and dismay, 
debate, he ‘rificed the prospect of wealth to the pur-|he reproached the infidels with the murder of a pro- 
suit of glory and revenge; and a slight intrenchment| phet, and blessed the friendly hand that stanched his 


was formed, to cover his troops, and a stream of fresh | blood, and conveyed him toa pl 
| 





ace of safety. WSe- 
venty martyrs died for the sins of the people: they 
fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each brother embracing 
his lifeless companion;* their bodies were mancled 
by the inhuman females of Mecca; and the wife of 
Abu Sophian tasted the entrails of Hamza, the uncle 
of Mahomet. ‘They mi¢ht applaud their superstition, 
|} and satiate their fury; but the mussulmans soon ral- 
stantly demanded | lied in the field, and the Koreish wanted str neth or 
the sué r of Gabriel and three thousand ingels. | courage to undertake the siege of Me- py. pati r 
His eye was fixed on the field of battle: the mussul-| dina. It was attacked the ensuing year the ditch, — 

fuinted and we pressed: in that decisive mo-|by an army of ten thousand enemies; A. D. 62 


water that : lided through the valley. ‘**O God,” he 
he numbers of the Koreish 

escended from the hills, **O God, if] 
these are destroyed, by whom wilt thou be worship- 
ned on the earth ?—¢ ce, my children, close your 


s 


‘s; discha your arrows, and the day is your 
own. At these words he placed himself, with Abu- 
] ‘ nal 


inted his | and this third expedition is variously named from the 
horse. 1 ¢ M4 Iful of nd into the air; ** Let] nations, which marched under the banner of Abu So- 























their f be covered with confusion.’’ Both armies | phian, from the difeh which was drawn before the city, 
i \ e: their fancy beheld the jand a camp of three thousand mussulmans. ‘T'lie pru- 
varri hy 1 trembled 1 fled: | dence of Mahomet declined a general engazement: the 
) t wert 1; and seventy cap-| valour of Ali was signalized in single combat; and the 
t ¥ ry of the faithful. The | war was protracted twenty days, till the final se para- 
ul bodies of t lkoreish were despotled and in-| tion of the confederates. A tempest of wind, rain, 
ilted: tw tt m moXious prisoners were| and hail, overturned their tents: their private quarrels 
| with death; and the ransom of the others,| were fomented by an insidious adversary; the 
{ ns of ver, compensated in some | Koreish, deserted by their allies, no longer hoped to 
fthe caravan. But it was in vain subvert the throne, or to check the conquests, of their 
that the m f A Sophian explored a new road | invincible exile. 
r the Euphrates: they The choice of Jerusalem for the first a 
y y the « eof t mussulmans;|kebla of prayer discovers the early pro- aie dick ive 
| wealthy must have been the prize, if twenty|pensity of Mahomet in favour of the f Ar 
| drams « et apart for the fifth of the | Jews ; and happy would it have been ies 2 
i nt t of the ] c and privat | for their tem} ral interest, had they ree: onized, in the 
\ s t ct a body of three} Arabian prophet, the | pe ¢ f Israel and the promise d 
hundred of whom were armed| Messiah. ‘Their obstinacy converted his friendship 
3, two hundred were mounted on| into implacable hatred, with which he pursued that 
S att ed his maren $¢ | unfortunate people to the last moment of his life: and 
Henda, with fil matrot f Meeca, in-| in the double character of an apostle and a conqueror, 
cess \ led el I t i pate the tr pss his persecution was extended to both worlds. The 
t fy the eat . of Hobal, the most] K tinoka dwelt at Medina under the protection of the 
{ ( . The stan-| city: he seized the occasion of an accidéntal tumult, 
lof G ind Mahomet was upheld and sumtnoned them to embrace his religion, or con- 
tty belrever t lisproporti n}tend with him in battle. Alas,” replied the trem- 
I ri ing than in the field} bling Jews, “* we are ignorant of the use of arms, but 
. nption of vy ry prevailed | we pe vere in the faith and worship of our fathers ; 
f ( ! why wilt thou reduce ns to the necessity of a t de 
i ht im tO , six| fence?’ The jual conflict was termi d in fif- 
; 1 of Medi Koreish advanced | teen days; and it was with extreme reluctance that 
( t t wing of caval-| Mahomet yielded to tl nportunity of hi lies, and 
( , the rcest most suecess-|consented to spare the lives of the captives. But 
Ihe t f Mahomet} their riches were confiscated, their arms became more 
skill { the livity of a hill, and | effectual in the hands of the mussulmans; and a wreteh- 
f fifty archers.|ed colony of seven hundred exiles was driven with 
i \ F< roke the| their wives and children to in pl re ar fugre on the 
i s; but in the pursuit they lost the | eonfing Ss of Svria. The Nadharite Ss were mort guilty, 
ivant t t r ted their e they conspired in a friendly interview to assas- 
sulm vi tempted by the sp il, | sin te the prophet. He besieged their castle three 
ren ‘ disordered their ranks. | miles from Medina, but their resolute defenee obtained 
i t ( sy r his cavalry on their] an honourable capitulation ; and the garrison, sounding 
; their trumpets and beating their drums, was permitted 
— ee caw 1 is styt€¢') to depart with the honours of war. ‘The Jews had ex- 
LD om ; The same | cited and joined the war of the Koreish: no sooner had 
SI yh ‘ sM \ ®;| the na/ons retired from the di/ch, than Mahomet, with- 
b a ( ero, | Out laying aside his armour, marched on the same d 
ich Reis s- | to extirpate the hostile race of the children of Koraidh: 
Sa E en e- | 
Ar 2 ( ireba . = ? —— 
J. J. Reiske, Prod el | sIntl spter of the Koran, ( Sale’s 1 ) 
z \ pS » | I ». 1 i dto e proph leves some | rex for ? at of O ! 
I ns K », 124, 12 p.9.)] t For the d f the three Koreish wars, of Beder, of O} nd 
I s of 1000, | of f h Abt a, (p. 5 ! 69 7.) Gagnier 
for tt i ¢ ’ j “ 6%. '2—] yw } per r t 
kK I ii. p. | DH hot vi the abridg: s of I m (Hist. Sata i 7.) 
Ls] } f nd was | and Abulpharagius. (Dynast. p. 102.) 
any ‘ \I ) Thev refine onthe!| u The wa f Mal et tinst the Jewish tribes, of Kainoka, t 
16.) 3 L ¢ t i t. | Nadharites, Koraidha, and Chaibar, are related by Abulfeda (p. 61 





p. 600, 601 rl 77. 87, &c.) and Gagnier. (tom. ii. p. 61—65. 107—112. 199—Ma> 
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After a resistance of twenty- five days, they surrendered 
They trusted to the intercession of their 
Medina: they could not be ignorant that 


at discretion. 
old allies of 


THE DECLINE 


AND FALL CuHap, XI. 
cool and cautious politician: he waved in the tre; 
his title of apostle of God, concluded with the 
and their allies a truce of ten years, 


aty 
Kore ish 


engaged to restore 


fanaticism obliterates the feelings of humanity. A| the fugitives of Mecca who should embrace his reli. 
’ } . , ' . 

venerable elder, to whose judgment they appealed,| gion, and stipulated only, for the ensuing year, the 

pronounced the sentence of their death: seven hundred | humble privilege of entering the city as a friend, and 


Jews were drag ved in chains to the market-place of 
the city : they descended alive into the grave prepare “dd 
for their execution and burial ; > and the apostle t beheld 
with an inflexible eye the slaughter of his helpless 
enemies. ‘Their sheep and camels were inherited by 
the mussulmans: three hundred cuirasses, five hun-| 
dred pikes, a thousand lances, composed the most 
useful portion of the spoil. Six days’ journey to the 
north-east of Medina, the ancient and wealthy town of 
Chaibar was the seat of the Jewish power in Arabia; 
the territory, a fertile spot in the desert, was covered | 
W ith plantations and cattle, and protected by eight} 
some of which were esteemed of impregn ible | 
a forces of Mahomet consisted of two] 
and fourteen hundred foot: in t 
sia regular and painful sieges they weré 
exposed to danger, and faticue, and hunger; and the 
' chiefs despaire d of 1 event. Th 

their faith and courage by the example | 
bestowed the surname of the 
’God: perl may believe that a Hebrew cham- 
pion of gigs intic ture W yven to the elest by his| 
irresistible scymitar; but we cannot praise the modesty 
of romance, which re presents him as tearing from its | 
te of a fortress, and wielding the le- | 


his left hand.” 
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} seven times tn the footsteps of the 


of remaining three days to a compli sh the 
pilgrimage. A cloud of 
the retreat of the mussulinans, and their disappoint. 
ment might justly accuse the failure of a prophet 
who had so often appealed to the of success, 
The faith and hope of the pilgrims were rekindled by 
the prospt ct of Mecca: their swords were 


rites of the 
shame and sorrow hung op 


wis . 
evidence 


sheathed : 
they encom. 
e Koreish had retired to the hills, 
ter the customary sat 
irth day. ‘The 
| chief 


uced; and both Caled 


} apostle 
passed the Caaba: tl 
ind Mahe 
the ety 

tion: 


his devoti 


met, al 
on the fot 


rifice, evacuated 
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iwed, or divided, 
Amrou, future 
igypt, most seasonably de. 
"The power of 
ibmission of the 


pee ple Wa 





were 


and the 


Mahomet was 


the s 


Arabian tribes; ten thousan¢ ldiers were assembled 
for the conquest of Mecca; and the idolaters, the 
weaker party, were easily convicted of violating the 
truce. Hnthusiasi and discipline impelled the march, 

! | served e secret, tlil the blaze of ten thousand 
fires proclaimed to the astontshed NKoreish the design, 
the approach, and the irresistible force of the enemy, 
The | rhty Abu Sophtan presented the keys of the 


admtred the variety of and ensigns tha 


1 before him in review ; observed that the son of 


the castles, the town of Chaibar submitted to the yoke.| Abdallah had acquired a mighty kingdom, and con- 
The chief of the tribe was tortured, in the presence | fesse I, ler the scy itar of Omar, that he was th 
of Mahomet, force ac 1 of his hidden trea- of the t God. The return of Marius and 
t industry of the shepherds and husbaadmen | Sylla was s with t | of the Romans: th 
was rewa wi precarious toleration: they were} revenge of Mahomet was stimulated by religious zeal, 
permitted, s ras it should please the conqueror, d his injured followers were eager to execute or to 
to imp e their patrim el equal shares, for Ais| prevent the order of a massacre. Instead of indulging 
emolument and their own. Unde rT the reign of Omar, | their passions and his own,* the victorious exile for- 
the Jews of Chaibar were transp] lanted to Syria; and] cave the cuilt, and united the factions, of Mecea. His 
e « h alleged the injunction of his dying master, | troops, in three divisions, marched into the city: eight 
t on d the true religion should be professed in land twenty of the inhabitants were slain by the swor 
his native Jand of Arabia.’ | of Caled ; eleven men and six women were proscribed 
© i Five times each day the eyes of Ma-|by the sentence of Mahomet; but he blamed the er- 
I : homet were turned towards Mececa,? and | elty of his lieutenant: and several of the most obnox- 
4 ) 6299 1 1 } 1 : 
ae ey he was urged by the most sacred and|}1 victims were indebted for their lives to his ele- 
powerful motives to re Visit, aS a con jueror, the city | mency or conten The chiefs of the Koreish were 
and temple from whence he had been driven as an|y] e at | f ‘* What mercy can you expect 
exile. The C t was present to his waking and jt the man whom you | wronged t”’ * We con- 
sleeping fancy in idle dream was translated int I in t £ \ r Kinsn * 6 And you 
vision and prophecy; he unfurled the holy banner; and |s I ( in vain: begone! you fe, y 
ir 1 promise ¢ cess too hastily dropped from the | I , I eop! f Mecea deserve Lhe par- 
lips of the apostie. His march from Medina to Mecea}« py u | 1 of Islam; 1 after 1 exile of 
i ed the peaceful and solemn pomp of a pil-| seven years, t f n ynary was enthroned as 
g ace é y camels chosen and bedecked for!t prince | { if I e country But 
sacrifice, preceded the van; the sacred territory was|the three h red sixty idols of the Caaba were 
respected; and the captives were dismissed without] ignominiously broke t I e of God was purified 
, i ' : , © 
r ym to proclaim his clemency and devotion. But|and adorned: as an example to future times, the apos- 
no sooner did Mahomet descend into the plain, within | tle 1 fulfilled the duties of se stead and a per- 
1y’s journey of the city, than he exclaimed, * they | pet law W enacted that no unbeliever should dare 
clothed themselves with the skins of tigers:”’ the | to set his foot on the territory of the |} ‘s city. 
ibers and resolution of the Koreish opposed his{ i ee 
progress; and the roving Arabs of the desert mi rht | . , - ' 
| a Aftert at. of i} f ! rr) 
desert or betray a leader whom they had followed for] ana por Tr} ; mfieas ; 
re ; , ane 
the hopes of spoil. ‘The intrepid fanatie sunk into a} isn het and y alle 
i I | fait | le | 
yi fait ta re a sa patr | ible de 
om = ee Vista ee a ee g sdeV\ re I her char 
rt A Raf n f Mahomet, is said to affirm that he } | ta nor pt r I the fame 
oat 1d sev - ). afterwards tr Ww t ¢ tom {f heroes and t r I inf uta Turkish 
: t t id. CA la, p. 90.) Abu Rafe wags an | a ssa! P 4 presentation of 
wi es "W v | be w s for Abu Rafe ? | this tragedy 
r t the Jews is attested by Elmacin (Hist. Sara | r} \ etan ra still te. whether Mecca was re 
r \l Za (Ga er, tom, it. p. 285.) Yet | du { \ t l ( ier ad | m;) 
l i \ p 1.) f i eJ LT i ur ow uy 
1 kK ( professed by the e af ¢ 1ibar | W e é 
i plunder of the caravans, the disciples of Moses are | In ¢ ! s f he ninsula of Arabia, the 
{ f those of Mahomet province H rt t tion of t Red sea, Chardin (Voy 
I t s of the reduct 1 of Me 2 are related } I ] ya i d (Dissert. Miscell. to Vl 
(p. 84 7. 97—100. 102-—111.) and Gagnier, ( p. 2 | I I r it it ‘ mans themselves, ‘The chrie- 
$32 1. iil. p. 1—3S8.) Elinacin, (Hist. Sat l | ns are re ‘ into rts of Mocha, and even 
! Dynast. p. 103.) | Ge Ln y au u f Me + that are i> 
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Cuar. XI. 


The conquest of Mecca determined 

Arabia, the faith and obedience of the Arabian 
A. D. 629 tribes;4 who, according to the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, had obeyed, or disregarded, the elo- 
quence or the arms of the prophet. Indifference for 
rites and opinions still marks the character of the Be- 
doweens: and they might accept, as loosely as they 
hold, the doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obstinate 
remnant still adhered to the religion and liberty of 
their ancestors, and the war of Honain derived a pro- 
per appellation from the idols, whom Mahomet had 
yowed to destroy, and whom the confederates of Tayef 
had sworn to defend. F 


Conquest f 


632 


ur thousand pagans advan- 
ced with secrecy and sper d to surpris the conqueror: 
they pitied and despised the supine negligence of the 
Koreish, but they | he wishes, and per- 


de pe nded on 1 
haps the aid, of a people who had so lately renounced 


their gods, and bowed beneath the yoke of their ene- 
ny. The banners of Medina and Mecca were dis- 
played by the prophet; a crowd of Bedoweens in- 
ereased the strength or numbers of the army, and 
twelve thousand mussulmans entert 


ined a rash and 
» strength. They 
ut precaution into the valley of Ho- 


sinful presumption of their invinetbl 


descended with 


nain: the heights had been occupied by the archers 
and slingers of the confederates; their numbers were 
oppress d, their discipline was confounded, their cou- 
rage was appalled, and the Koreish smiled at their 
impending destruction The | et, on his white 
mule, Was encom) | by the enemies: he atte npt d 
to rush against their spears in search of a glorious 
death: ten of his faithtul companions interposed their 
weapons and their breasts; three of these fell dead at 
his feet: ** O my brethren,”’ he repeatedly cried with 
sorrow and indignation, **l am the son of Abdallah, I 


am the apostle « ftruth! O man,stand fast in the faith! 


0 God, send down thy sue '* His uncle Abbas, 
who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled in the loud- 
his voice, made the valley resound with the 
recital of the gifts and promises of God: the flying 
Moslems returned from all sides to the holy standard ; 
and Mahomet observed with pleasure, that the furnace 
was again rekindled: his conduct and example restored 
the battle, and he animated 


ness ol 


his victorious troops to in- 
flict a merciless revenge on the authors of their shame. 
From the field of Honain, he marched with 
to the siege of Tayet, sixty miles to the s 
Mecea, a fortress 1, Whose fertile lands pro- 

of Syria in the midst of the Arabian 
A friendly tribe, instructed (1 know not how) 
in the art of sieges, supplied him with a train of bat- 
tering rams and military engines, with a body of five 
hundred artificers. But it was in vain that he offered 
o the slaves of ‘T'avef; that he violated his 
own laws by the extirpation of the fruit-trees; that 
the ground was opened by the miners ; that the breach 

by the troops. After a siege of twenty 
days, the prophet sounded a retreat, but he retreated 
with a song of devout triumph, and affected to pray 
for the repentance and safety of the unbelieving city. 


ut delay 


th-east of 
f strenoth 


uu 


duce the fru 


desert. 


freedom t 


1c 


Was assaulted 


The spoil of this fortunate expedition amounted to six 
thousand captives, twenty-four thousand camels, forty 
thousand sheer p, and four thousand ounces of silver: a 
tribe who had fought at Honain redeemed their pri- 
Soners by the sacrifice of their idols; but Mahomet 
compensated the loss, by resigning to the soldiers his 
fifth of the plunder, and wished, for their sake, that 
he possessed many he ad of cattle as there were 


trees in the province of Tehama. Instead of chas- 
accessible to the profane. (Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 308, 
809. Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 205. 248, &c.) 

1 Abulfeda, 5 112—115. Gagnier, tom. iii. p.67—88, D’Herbelot, 
Monam™ep. 
_ ¢ The siege of Tayef, division of the spoil, &c. are related by Abul 
feda (p. 117—123.) and Gagnier .p.S8—111.) It is Al Jan 
nabi who mentions the envines a t ineers of the tribe of Daws. 
The fertile spot of Tayef was s pposed to be a piece of the land of 
Syria detached and dropped in the general d 
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| tising the disaffection of the Koreish, he endeavoured 
}to cut out their tongues, (his own expression,) and 
| to secure their attachment by a superior measure of 
liberality: Abu Sophian alone was presented with 
three hundred camels and twenty ounces of silver; 
and Mecca was sincerely converted to the profitable 
religion of the Koran. 

The fugitives and auziliaries complained, that they 
who had borne the burthen were neglected in the sea- 
son of victory. ‘* Alas,” replied their artful leader, 


i ** suffer me to conciliate these recent enemies, these 
| doubtful proselytes, by the gift of some perishable 


goods. ‘To your guard I intrust my life and fortunes. 
You are the companions of my exile, of my kingdom, 
of my paradise.”” He was followed by the deputies of 
Tayef, who dreaded the repetition of a siege. ** Grant 
us, O apostle of God! a truce of three years, with the 
toleration of our ancient worship.”? ** Not a month, 
not an hour.’’ ‘* Excuse us at least from the obliaa- 
tion of prayer.” ‘* Without prayer religion is of no 
avail.” They submitted in silence; their temples 
were demolished, and the same sentence of destruc- 
tion was executed on all the idols of Arabia. His 
lieutenants, on the shores of the Red sea, the ocean, 
and the gulf of Persia, were saluted by the acclama- 
tions of a faithful people; and the ambassadors who 
knelt before the throne of Medina, were as numerous 
(says the Arabian proverb) as the dates that fall from 
maturity of a palm-tree. The nation submitted to 
the God and the sceptre of Mahomet: the opprobrious 
name of tribute was abolished: the 
reluctant oblations of alms and tithes were a 
the service of religion: 


the 


spontaneous or 
| pli d to 
and one hundred and fourteen 
thousand Moslems accompanied the last pilgrimage 
of the apostle.! 

When Heraclius returned in triumph 
from the Persian war, he entertained, at as 
E mesa, one of the ambassadors of Ma- gains 
homet, who invited the princes and na- ") “In DM<s 
tions of the earth to the profession of ee 
Islam. On this foundation the zeal of the Arabians 
has supposed the secret conversion of the christian 
emperor; the vanity of the Greeks has feigned a per- 
sonal visit to the prince of Medina, who accepted from 
the royal bounty a rich domain, and a secure retreat, 
in the province of Syria But the : f He- 
raclius and Mahomet was of short cont : a 
new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged tl 
rapacious spirit of the Saracens ; and the murder of an 
envoy afforded a decent pretence for invading, with 
three thousand soldie rs, the territory of Palestine, that 
extends to the eastward of the Jordan. The holy ban- 
ner was intrusted to Zeid ; and such was the discipline 
or enthusiasm of the rising sect, that the noblest chiefs 
served without reluctance under the slave of the pro- 
phet. On the event of his decease, Jaafar and Abdal- 
lah were successively substituted to the command; 
and if the three should perish in the war, the troops 
were authorized to elect their general. The three 
leaders were slain in the battle of Muta," the first mi- 
litary aetion which tried the valour of the Moslems 
against a foreign enemy. Zeid fell, like a soldier, in 
the foremost ranks : the death of Jaafar was heroic and 
memorable: he lost his right-hand: he shifted the 
standard to his left: the left was severed from his 
body: he embraced the standard with his bleeding 
stumps, till he was transfixed to the ground with fifty 
honourable wounds. * Advance,” cried Abdallah, who 
stepped into the vacant place, “advance with confi- 
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f The last cx 


nquests and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained in 





Abulfeda, (p. 121—133.) Gagnier, (tom. iii. p. I19—219.) ] n, 
| (p. 10, 11.) Abulpharagius, (p. 103.) The ninth of the Hegira was 
styled the Year of Embassies (Gagnier, N t.ad A fed. p. 221.) 

« Compare the bigoted Al Jannabi (apud Gegnier, tom. ii. p. 232— 
255.) with the no less bigoted Greeks, Th« hanes, (p. 276—278.) Zo 
naras, (tom. ii. l. xiv. p. 86.) and Cedrenus. (p. 421.) 

h For the battle of Muta, and its consequences, see Abulfeda (p, 
100—102.) and Gagnier. ( i 327—343.) (says The 
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nee: either victory or paradise is our own.’ The|he was poisoned at ¢ 

ice of a Roman decided the alternative; but the fal-| ish female. During 
ling standard was rescued by Caled, the proselyte of | phet declined ; his inti 
Mecca: nine swords were broken in his hand; and} tal disease was a fever 
his valour withstood and repulsed the superior num-| ved him by intervals 
bers of the christians. In the nocturnal council of the | as he was conscious « 


camp he was chosen to ec mmand: his skilful evolu-| ren by the humility 


among his brethren and his enemies by the glorious | back to the lash of r 


ippellati yn of the Sword of God. In the pulpit, Ma-| reputation of 


the retreat of the Saracens; and Caled is renowned} ** whom I have 1 


homet described, with prophetic rapture, the crowns in the face of 1 cot 
of the blessed martyrs; but In private he betrayed the | de spol ed of } 
feelings of human nature: he was surprised as he | compensate 1 pri 
wept over the daughter ot Zeid ** What do I see ?”’ ** Yes,’ replied a vou 
said the astonished votary. ‘* You see,’ replied the | to three dr { 
apos » "a iti d who is dep ri the ke ot hi It Live 
] t faithful f * After the « mest of Mece 
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jions of the ensuing day secured either the victory or| there be any man,” sai 
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holy t ! y Wi n to his faithful 
nie.’ The evidence of sense was disregarded ; 

‘wei , 

nd Omar, unsheathing bh ymitar, threatened to 


dare 
The tumult 
A bu- 

the 
wor- 
sth for ever, but the 
lves, and according to 


strike off the heads of the infidels, who. should 


to affirm that the prophet was no more. 
was appea 1 by the weight and mode 


- 66g it Mahomet,” said he 
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1 of Mahomet 
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his own predi tion, he |] experienced the common 
fate of m rt itv.”’ He was piou ly interred by the 
hands of his nea! kinsman, on the same spot on 
which he expired ;° Medina has been sanctified by the 
death and b il of Mahomet; and the innumerable 
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lf, how 
the conscience 
may slumber in a mixed middle state between 
self-illusion and voluntary fraud. Charity may be- 
lieve that the original motives of Mahomet were those 
of pure and genuine benevolence; but a human mis- 
sionary is incapable of cherishing the obstinate unbe- 
lievers who reject his claims, despise his arguments, 
and persecute his life; he might forgive his personal 
adversaries, he may lawfully hate the enemies of God ; 
the stern passions of pride and revenge were kindled 
in the bosom of Mahomet, and he sighed, like the pro- 
phet of Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels 
whom he had condemned. The injustice of Mecca, 
and the choice of Medina, transformed the citizen into 
a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of ar- 
mies; but his sword was consecrated by the example 
of the saints; and the same God who afflicts a sinful 
world with pestilence and earthquakes, might inspire 
for their conve 
servants. In the 


instance, how a Wis¢ may deceive himse 


may 


man 
otners, how 
and 


a good man deceive 


rsh 


the valour of his 
political government, he 


1 or chastisement 


exercise of 





was compelled to abate of the stern rigour of fanati- 
cism, to comply in some measure with the prejudices 
and passions of his followers, and to employ even the 
vices of mankind as the instruments of their salvation. 


The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, 
ibservient to the propagation of the faith ; 
Mahomet commanded or approved the assassina- 
tion of the Jews and idolaters who had « scaped from 
By the repetition of such acts, the 


e olten s 


wer 
and 


the field of b 
character of Mahomet must have been gradually stain- 
1 the infl 


ittie. 
ed >; an 1ence of such pernicious habits we uld 
nsated by the practice of the pe rsonal 
and social virtues which are necessary to maintain the 
reputation of 1 prophet among his sectaries and friends. 
Ot ] ruling 


pe poorly com pe 


his last years, ambition was the passion ; 


, 


and a politician will suspect, that he secretly smiled 
(the victorious impostor!) at the enthusiasm of his 
youth, and the eredulity of his proselytes.* A philo- 
< pl er will observe, that ‘herr er lulity and Acs sue- 
cess would tend es gly to fortify the assurance 
of his divine mission, that his interest and religion 
were i parably connected, and that his conscience 


the persuasion, that he alone was 


bsolved by the Deity from the obligation of positive 











ind moral ws. If he retained any vestige of his 
native innocence, the sins of Mahomet may be allowed 
13 an evidence of his sincerity. In the support of 
tru ; of fra and hetion may be deemed less 
crin | he would have started at the foulness of 
the 1d he not been satisfied of the importance 
and justi of the end. Even in a conqueror or a 


priest, I can surprise a word or action of unaffected 

nity; and the decree of Mahomet, that, in the 
sale of captives, the mothers should never be separated 
may 


numa 
from their children, 
censure of the historia 
The good sense of Mahomet” despised Private life of 
oyalty : the apostle of God Mahomet 
‘es of the family; he kin- 


moderate, the 


suspend, or 


pomp or! 


submitted to the mental offi 











8 * tT ‘ T Tei t 
cl in A » t l . 121, 122. edit. F her ) 
I r > es in Dial i@ with 
| a. (] oO p. 128, 129, edit, Hen. S in.) are 
1 r {| f s and tl spiration 
( 4 ) of the er, is clearly ta j Mi ra 
‘ X I s oft r I nists are 
i by ¢ (de Divinat, i. 54.) and in the and 
I s Viax s I'yre. (p.1 ed Davis.) 
s 3 Vv min writings, V . ares 
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ri r les les a ses es 

Ga ! ‘ ume 1 \ il pen, this ine law 

f tt t i e mur i ) Sop in, W h ! 

pr ted and approved. (Vi t,t i. p. 69. 97. 208.) 

u Fort stic life of ns Gagnier, and the cor- 
responding chapters of Abulfeda; for his ( iii, p. 285-—288.) 
his childre p. (189, 289.) his wives, (p. 290--303.) his 1 with 
Zeineb, (t ii. p. 152—160.) his amour with Mary, (p ; 9.) the 
false a gation of Ayesha, (p. 1s 199.) The most « levidence 
f t last transactions is cont wd int t ty-f r thir 
y-third, and sixty-sixth chapters of the Koran, with Sale’s Cor en- 
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dled the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and 
mended with his own hands his shoes and his woollen 
garment. Disdaining the penance and merit of a her- 
mit, he observed, without effort or vanity, the abste- 

Ar: ldier. Ons 
sions he feasted his companions with rustic 
pitable plenty; but in his domestic life, many weeks 
would ela; without a fire being kindled on the 
hearth of the prophet. The interdiction of wine was 
confirmed by his example: his hunger was appeased 
with a sparing allowance of barley-bread : he delighted 
in the taste of milk and honey; but his ordinary food 
consisted of dates and water. Perfumes and women 
were the two sensual enjoyments which his nature 
required, and his religion did not forbid; and Ma- 
homet affirmed, that the fervour of his devotion was in- 
creased by these innocent pleasures. ‘The heat of the 
climate inflames the blood of the Arabs; and their 


} 
iemn occa- 


and hos- 


SE 


libidinous complexion has been noticed by the writers 
of antiquity.* ‘Their incontinence was regulated by 
the civil and religious laws of the Koran: their inces- 
tuous alliances were blamed; the boundless licence 


of polywamy was reduced to four legitimate wives or 
I gain! 


concubines; their rights both of bed and of dowry 
were equitably determined; the freedom divore 
was discour 1, adultery was condemned as a capita! 


unished 


offence; nd fornication, in either sex, was 


> @ } 
with a hundred 


stripes.¥ Such were the calm and 
rational precepts of the legislator: but in his private 
conduct, Mahomet indulged the appetites of a man, 


¢ t pI 
and 1ims of a prophet. A special reve- 
lation dispensed him from the laws which he had im- 


posed sex, Without 


} 
ih Cc) 


abused t 
female reserve, 
to his ir pre- 
rogative excited the envy rather than the scandal, the 
veneration rather than the envy, of the devout mussul- 


on his nation; the 


. : ' “es ; 
was abandoned aesires; and this singul: 


H mans. If we remember the seven hun- 
dred wives and three hundred concu- 
ines of the wise Solomon, we shall applaud the mo- 


desty of the Arabian, who espoused no more than 
;; eleven are enumerated whx« 
their apartments round 
stle, and enjoyed in their turns 


W hat 


seventeen or fiiteen Wive 
occupied at Medina 
the house of the 


the favour of his con} 


separate 


cal society. is singular 


enough, they were all widows, excepting only Ayesha, 
the daughter Abubeker. She v doubiless a vir- 
rin. since Mahomet consummated his nupti (such 
is the premature ripeness of the nate) W hen she 
was only nine years of The yor the beauty, the 
spirit of Avesha, gave hera superior ascendant: she 
was beloved d trusted by the prophet; and, after 
his death, the daughter of Abubeker was long revered 


as the mother of the faithful. Her behaviour had been 


ambiguous and indiscreet: in a nocturnal march she 
was accidentally left behind; and in the morning 
Ayesha returned tothe camp with aman. The tem- 


per of Mahomet was inclined to jealousy; but a divine 
revelation assured him of her innocence: he chastised 
her ind published a law of domestic peace, 
that no wom ld 


a 
witnesses had seen her in the act of adultery.® 


accusers, | 
in should be condemned unless four male 

In his 
Zeineb, the wife of Zeid, and with 
tive, the amorous prophet for- 
reputation. At the of 
ad pte d son, he beheld, 
of Zeinel burst fo 


tion and desire. 


adventures Wiih 
Mary, an Egyptian cay 
got the st of his 
Zeid, his freedman and 


loose undress, the beauty 


intere house 


», and 


into an ejaculation of deve 


vile, or grateful, freedman understood the hint, and 
A ran, part iv. ] i9—59.) have 1 sly exa rated 1e fra 
ties of Ma I 

x Incre ) ardore apud eos in Venerem uterque solvitur 
8 s. (A . M ellin. 1. xiv. c, 4 

y Sale ci ary Discours 133—137.) has recapitulated the 
laws of n ige livor { and the cur s reader of Selden’s 
Uxor Hebraica w re nize many Jewish ordinances 

z Ina r 8 he Caliph Omar decide it all presum 

e evidence was of a ind that all the four witnesses must 
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Cap. XI, 


| yielded without hesitation to the love ¢ f his benef: 
tor. But as the 
and scandal, the ang | Gabriel 
to ratify the deed, annul! the 

ré prove | 


his G vd, 


iad excited s mie Sieh 


desee nade d I 


filial relation | 


m heaven 
ntly to 
’ J 

indulge nce of 


iohter of 


ac ption, and 


the apostle for dist the 


I 
One of his wives, Hatna, the dea 


ustine 


Omar, surprised him on her own bed, in the embragec 
of his Egyptian captive: she promised secreey ana 
. . . atlQ 
forgiveness : he swore that he would ren ince the pog 
session of Mary. Both parties forgot their engage. 


ments: and Gabriel again 
of the 


hort him treely to enjoy his captives and concubines, 
lamours of his wives, 


descended with a chapter 
Koran, to ve him trom his oath, and to ex. 


without listening to the ¢ Ina 


boured, alone with 
angel. When 


solitary retreat of thirty days, he 


Mary, to fulfil the commands of the 


his love and revenge were satiated, he summoned to 
his presence his eleven wives, repr ached their digs 
obedienes nd indi i i 1 t é ened them With 


i sentence of divorcee, both in world and in the 
next: a dreadful sent since those who had as. 
cended the bed of the f et were for ever excluded 
from the hope of é marriage. Perhaps the 
ine é f M may be palliated by the 
I r preternatural gift;* he united 
t m y \ f 1 y ie children of Adam; 
ind t ly tie in it rival the thirteenth labour? of 
the Grecian Hercules. A more serious and decent 
excl may be drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah, 
During the twenty-four ye fr marriage, her 
youthful husb i { right of polyga- 
my, and the pride or tenderne t the venerable matroy 
was never insulted by the ty of a1 After 
her death, he placed her in the rank of the four per. 


ter of Moses, the m« 
lates ; 


fect women, with 
Jesus, and Fatima, 
* Was she not old?” said 
of a bl 
ter 


sha, with the insolenes 
oming bea (iod civen you a bet 


her piace 


in 


with an effusion of hor t le, ** there never e¢ 
be ahetter! She believed in me, when men despised 
me: she relieved my wants, ' I was poor and per 
S¢ ed by the w 1 ; 
Inthe largest it ence of poly ny, 
: : ren, 
the founder of a religion and empire 
might aspire to mi ' chanees of rous 
posterity and a lineal cece | { es of Ma 
homet were fatally dis ! l | virgin Ave ly 
ind his ten w Mv {1 I V f 
lity, were barr his ‘ ( Ihe four 
s f h died r ini \ Mary, | 
Egyptian concubine, wv f red t him bvt 
birth of Ibrahim. At the end of f it s the 
prophet wept over his grave; but he su ined with 
firmness the raillery of h enemtt 1 ct ked the 
adulation or credulity of the Mos 3, by assu- 
rance that an eclipse of the nw ’ ccasioned by 


the death of the 
him four daughters, who were married t 


likewise given 
st 


infant. 
the n 


faithful of his disciples: the three « f died before 
their father; but Fatima, who 5 sed his confi- 
dence and love, became the wife t her« 1 Ali, and 
28 r r , << 
i 1 I i } “ t 
é Stus | l \ i Pro 
i s Belot 
i J J 187.) P 
his 
cour 1 i B { 
his body a 1 8 
ere s @8 n\ ! i 
I rr i a fat! ‘ ‘ 
“os x (Gr N , ( t l ) 
Ihe nandr r | i night 
e fifty v it f Her t r iad r Phestivs 
(D Ss t li i Pa Statius 
ey i te b ‘ t , (Diep 
I | Ss xiii, pe 5.) a \ arduous 
i verment of He was n ‘ en years 
f i t. 1 1 iil. ! I i f.) 


Cap. XI. OF 


the mother of an illustrious progeny. The merit and 
Ali and his deaguniante will lead me 


misfortunes \ f 
in this place, the series of the Saracen 


te, 


to anticipa 


caliphs, a t tle which describes oe commanders of 
the faithful as the vicars an i successors oi the apostle 
of God. ; 

The birth, the alliance, the character 
Character of A! oF Ali, which exalted him above the 


rest of his countrymen, might justify his claim to the 
yacant throne of Arabia. ‘The son of Abu Taleb was, 
in his own right, the chief of the family of Hashem, 


and the hereditary prince or guardian of the city and 
temple of Mecca. Ih lioht ot prophecy was extinct; 


| 
husband of | 


but the itima might axpeut the inheri- 
tance and blessing of her father: the Arabs had some- 
times been patient of a female reign; and the two 
orandsons of the prophet had often been fondled in his 
lap, and shown in his pulpit, as the hope of his age, 


nd the chief of the youth of paradise. The first of 





the true believers might aspire to march before them 
in this world and in the next; and if some were of a 
eraver and more rigid cast, the zeal and virtue of Ali 
were never outstripped by any recent proselyte. He 
united the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, and a 
saint: his wisdom still breathes in a collection of 
moral and religious sayings; ‘' and every antagonist, in 
the combats of the tongue or of the sword, was sub- 
dued by his eloquence and valour. From the first 
hour of his mission to the | rites of his funeral, the 
apostle was never forsaken by a generous friend, 
whom he delighted to name his brother, his vicegerent, 
ind the faithful Aaron of a second Moses. The son 
of Abu ‘l'aleb was afterwards reproached for neglect- 
g to secure his interest by a solemn declaration of 
his right, which would hav ilenced all competition, 
id sealed his é 1 | decrees of heaven. 
But the unsuspecting hero confided in himself: the 
lousy of empire, and pe ps the fear of opposition, 
sht suspend the resoluti f Mahomet; and the 
i of sickne was besi 1 by the artful Ayesha, 
rhter of A veker, and the enemy of Alt. 
Re fA T i ind death of the prophet 
s restored the liberty of the people; and 
A : | companions convened an assembly 
J to deliberate on the choice of his sueces- 
sor. Th ereditary claim and lofty spirit of Ali, were 
i ive to an aristocracy of elders, desirous of be- 
wing and resuming the sceptre by a free and fre- 
election: t Koreish could never be reconciled 
| . { the line of Hashem; the 
di Loft trib rekindled ; the fugi- 
sof Mecx t au sof Medina asserted 
thelr respective m $3 and th sh proposal ot choos- 
y two lependent caliphs w 1 have crushed in 
infancy e religion and emp! ot the Saracens. 
e tun ‘ ‘ | y tl disinterested resolu- 
tion of O , Who, suddenly re incing his own pre- 
tensions, stretehed forth his hand, and declared him- 
self the first ect of the mild and venerable Abube- 
er. The u ney of the moment, and the acqui- 
escence of the p¢ , might excuse this illegal and 
ecipl mea ; tOm himself confessed from 
pulpit, that if any mussulman should hereafter 
esume to icIpate the suffrage of his brethren, both 
I \ i } t Bik 
( H ( s of Aboubecre 
a ( i \ 4 { » A Iphara 
s, a I i ( I f Hi ) and 
« H ry of tl Ss | . 1—10. 
M5—122. 229. 24 1. and atmost , 
& l 2 " 8 
f as 
flows fur r from th « 1 « faithf 
d la 1 r s i (\ l 8 m 
Ock 1 1 E } 
5 f 169 ‘, ¥ resitat 
I | | “d by usiasm 
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| the elector and the elected would be worthy of death. 


After the simple inauguration of Abubeker, he was 
obeyed in Medina, Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia: 
the Hashemites alone declined the oath of fidelity ; 
and their chief, in his own house, maintained, above 
six months, a sullen and independent reserve ; without 
listening to the threats of Omar, who attempted to 
consume with fire the habitation of the dauchter of 
the apostle. ‘The death of Fatima, and the decline of 
his party, subdued the indignant spirit of ny he con- 
descended to salute the commander of the faithful, 
accepted his excuse of the necessity of coieeelill 
their common enemies, and wisely rejected his cour- 
teous Offer of abdicatine the government of the Ara- 
bians. After a reign of two yedrs, the aged caliph 
was summoned by the angel of death. In his testa- 
ment, with the tacit approbation of his companions, 
he bequeathed the sceptre to the firm and intrepid 
virtue of Omar. ‘1 have no oecasion,”’ said the mo- 
dest candidate, “ fo r the place.” ‘* But the place has 


oceasion for you,” rr plied Abubeker; Of Omar 


who expire d with a fervent prayer, that A. D. 634. 
the God of Mahomet would ratify his July 24. 
choice, and direct the mussulmans in the way of 


concord and obedience. The prayer was not ineffec- 
tual, since Ali himself, in a life of privacy and prayer, 
professed to revere the superior worth and dignity of 
his rival; who comforted him for the loss of empixe, 
by the most flattering marks of confidence and esteem. 
In the twelfth year of his reign, Omar receiveda mor- 
tal wound from the hand of an ; he rejected 
with equal impartiality the names of his son and of 
Ali, refused to load his conscience with the sins of his 
successor, and devolved on six of the most respectable 
companions the arduous task of electing a comman- 
der of the faithful. On this « Ali was again 
blamed by his friends ® for submitting his right to the 
judgment of men, for recognizing their jurisdiction by 
accepting a place among the six electors. He might 
have obtained their suffrage, had he deigned to promise 

Koran 


a strict and servile conformity, not only to the 
and tradition, but likewise to the determinations of two 


assassin 


ccasion, 


seniors.‘ With these limitations,Othman, of othman, 
the secretary of Mahomet, accepted the A.D 644. 
government; nor was it till after the Nov. 6. 


third caliph, twenty-four years after the death of the 
prophet, that Ali was invested, by the px opulag choice, 
with the regal and sacerdotal office. The manners of 
the Arabians retained their primitive simplicity, and 


the son of Abu Taleb despised the pomp and vanity of 
this world. At the hour of prayer, he repaired to the 


clothed in a thin cotton g 

head, his slippers in one hand, 
id of a walking-staff. 

unl the chiefs of the 

w sovereign, and gave him their 


mosch of Medina, 
turban on 


wn, a 
coarse 
and 
The 


tribes 


his bow in th 
companions of 
saluted their ne 


the prophet 


right hands as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the con- pjseora 
tests of ambition are usually confined to T und Per- 
the times and countries in which they *"* 


have been agitated. $nt the religious discord of the 
friends and enemies of Ali has been renewed in every 


age of the Hegira, and is still maintained in the im- 














mortal hatred Persians and Turks.* The for- 
« Ockley (Hist e Saracens, vol. i 5, 6.) from an Arabian 
MS. represents Ayesha as adverse to the s tion of her father in 
the pla e of the apostle his fact, so improbable in itself, is unno- 
ticed by Abulf Alt Jannabi, and Al Bochari, the last of whom 
uotes the tra n of Ayesha herself. (Vit. Mohammed. p. 136. Vie 
de M ne 1. did, 7 h 
Par lar y his l and cousin Abdallah, the son of Abbas, 

wh A.D with the t f loctor of the Moslems. In 
A feda he re itulated the impor sions in W i Ali had 
neg! | his sal ary advice; (p. 7¢ rs. Reiske ;) ludes 
(p. 85.) O prin 8 fidelium, absque ntroversia tu quidem vere for 
$ es, at inops ! I i, etr n endarum paru illens 
il pect tha Ww 1 s (A ira s, p. L115. Ock 
m, i. p. 371.) signify 1 A sl counsellors, but his two 
prede cessors, A ker and Omar 

k The schism of the Per xpl d by all our travellers of 
ie last century, especia } nd four ies of their 
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mer, who are branded with the appellati 
or sectaries, have enriched the Mahometan creed with 
a new article of faith; and if Mahomet be the apostle, 
his companion Ali is the vicar, of God. In their pri- 
vate converse, in their public worship, they bitterly 
execrate the three usurpers who Intercept d his inde- 
feasible right to the dignity of imam and caliph; and 
the name of Omar in their tongue the 
pe rfect accompl} of wickedness and linpl ty. 
The | 
sent and orthodox traditions of the mussulmans, enter- 
a more impartial, or at least a mor decent, opin- 

They respect the memory of Abubeker, Omar, 
and Ali, the h ly and legitimate successors 
prophet. But they assign the last and most 
ice to the husband of Fatima, in the persua- 
the order of s determined by 

inctity.™ An historian who balances 

the four caliphs with a hand unshaken by superstition, 
almly pronounce, that their manners were ali 
1 exemplary; that their zeal was fervent 
hat, in the midst of 


l of »s Mitt s 


express S 
iment 
re support d by the genera 





Sonniles, who a con- 
tain 
jon. 
Othman, 
of the 
humble p 


sion that 


succession W 
ieorees of s 


ke 


bably sincere ; and t riches an 
power, their evoted to the pz 
ral and relig jut the public 
Abubeker and Omar, the prudence of the first, the se- 
ynd, maintained the pedce and pros- 
The feeble temper and declin- 
re ir ca} able of ining the 
ght of conquest and empire. He chose, 
| } 


ives weft iclice i mo- 


l S dutie Se virtues of 
verity of the sé 

perity of their rei 
ing age of Othman we 
we 


us. 








and he 








was deceiv: d; he truste d, and he was betr iye Ll: the 
most deserving of the faithful became useless or hos- 
tile to his government, and his lavish bounty was pro- 
Guctl ve y ol ingratl l ad discont t [he - 
rit of discord went forth in the | vinces, thelr depu- 
ties assembled at Medina | the Charegites, the de 
perate fanatics who claimed the yok f - 
ul reas we ( I 1 al o 

Ar o wl » dem Tr 1¢ ‘ re ot the = 

the punishm«e eir oppressors ry Cufa, f 
Bassora, from | yt, from the tribes of the dese 
hey rose in arms, « ped ¢ i leag Me- 
dina, and despatched a | oh to their so- 
verelgon, requiring him exer t e, ort ‘ 

irom tl His re; tance ran to disarm and 
disperse th surgents; but their fury was rekindled 
by the t ils enemies; and the ger f erhi- 
dious secretary was contrived to blast his reputation 


rly 
The caliph had lost the only 


' 
guard of hi pr sors, the esteem and e hdence 
of the Moslems; « y a sieve ot Six weeks his 
w r i l 5 Were Intercept Le the { rhe 
c i | W ‘ pr te ted « 1 \ ‘ ‘ 
of the more 0 srebels. Forsaken by w! 
I A sed hi impil ¥Y, the he 3 \ 
( yh expect d the pp ch otd 4 I j 
] Or Ayesha irched ne i the - 
Sl B tot ) Vv " | 
P, ¥ | ree wil I litude I 
A tum 3 eny ir five 
aays was sed by t ina of Ali nis 
hus Mi aii Ve y k ¢ ao ( cre | 
this | situ i he support be lng pride 
f the chief of the Hashemites; declared that he | 
rather serve than reign; rebuked the presun ption of 
the strangers, and required the formal, if not the volun- 


wr s 1s year 1764, (Vo sen Ar " 
s he } t N s 
i \ s P in Hi 
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tation w indeed ot might . 
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Cuap. XI. 
onset of the enemy, to spare their flying brethren, and 
to respect the bodies of the dead, and the chastity of 
the female captives. He generously proposed to save 
the blood of the Moslems by a single combat; but his 
trembling rival declined the challenge as a sentence 
The the Syrians were 
* a hero who was mounted on 
, pyebald horse, and wielded with irresistible force 
ind two-¢ daed sword. As ofte nh as he 
rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, ** God is 
victorious ;”? and in the tumult of a nocturnal battle, 
he was heard to repeat four hundre : times that tremen- 
dous exclamation. Thi Damascus already 
meditated his flight, but the cert - victory Was snate h- 
ed from the grasp of Ali by the 

thusiasm of his troop Their conscience was awed 


of inevitable death. ranks of 


broke n by the chi 


his ponderous a 
smote a 


prince « 


disobe dic nee and en- 


by the solemn appeal to the books of the Koran which 
Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances; and Ali 
was compelled to yield to a disgraceful truce and an 


yromise. He retreated with sorrow and 


insidio us con 


indignation to “Cufas his party was discouraged ; the 
distant provinces of Persia, of Yemen, and of Egypt, 
were subdued seduced by his crafty rival; and the 


stroke of fanaticism, which was aimed against the 
three chiefs of the nation, was fatal only to the cousin 
of Mahomet. In the te mple of Mecea, three Chare- 


sites or enthusiasts discoursed of the disorders of the 
ehurch and sta they soon agreed, that the deaths 
of Ali, of Moawiyah, and of his friend Amrcu, the 
viceroy of Eeypt, would restore t peace and unity 
{ rella Kv n of t ns chose his victim, 
nois i his ( ( er, d ed fils life, und secretly re- 
paired to the scene of action. Their resolution was 
equally desperate: but the first mistook the person of 
Amrou, ‘ tabbed the d puty wi oce api 1 his 
tt ’ f 1) s d rerousiy hurt 
y the s vf eali in the mosch of 
Cufa, t l lw 1 from the hand of th 
| He « I ty-third year of his age 
ner Y 1 ts his childre that they 
vonld des t nrderer he } rol The 
epulchre of A \ concealed f1 the tyrants of 
the house of O >? bat i fourth age of the 
Hegira, at at le, a city, ar near the ruin 
f¢ Many thousands of Shit repose in 
holy er t the feet of the v r f God; and the 
esert is VIN | by the numerot nd nual visits 
t P ’ est 1 tl r devot not les 
' ri : c e of Mecea 
Th per é f Mahomet usutped 
+} er f hildre : and the 
Al r f trv he ne the su- 
! f ind emptre 
r Abu S been fierce 1 ob- 
Cc t I I new 
‘ . t - | ved 
f ‘ aps } ‘ . . time 
i \ ex] tt of tl 
family of Ommi " Maow ou © Bhi Ceie 
n, 1 of e cruel H was ified in hi 
riv \ Wu t I t f secret y f the 
Drop] 7 nent of Omar intrusted him with the 
¢ f Syria; nd | I tered that im 
portant | ' ve forty ve eitl ina al 
nate or supreme rank. Without renouncing the f 
f valour 1 libe he afle 1 the reputation ol 
A 1 rs } rela t ns n 
f Cufa, hodic 
in r r e fre entantiutr i “— 3 num 
= veck . : ‘a 2000 of the dead 
Mt ") of i ( i. J and.) 
Allt | fr \ Dowlat D. 977, D’ Her 
lp. Nadir S (A.D. 1 H le Nadir Shah 
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humanity and moderation: a grateful people were at- 
tached to their benefactor; and the victorious Moslems 
were enriched with the spoils of C yprus and Rhodes. 

The sacred duty of pursuing the assassins of Othman 
was the engine and pretence of his ambition. The 
bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosch 
of Damascus: the emir deplored the fate of his injured 
kinsman; and sixty thousand Syrians were engaged 
in his service by an oath of fide lity and revenge. Am- 
rou, the conqueror of Egypt, himself an art ny, was 

the first who saluted the new monarch, and divulged 
the dangerous secret, that the Arabian calip hs might 
be created elsewhere ‘than in the city of the prophet.* 
The policy y of Moawiyah eladed the valour of his rival ; 
and, afte r the * ith of Ali, he negociated abdica 

tion of his son Hassan, whose mind was either above 
or below the government of the world, and who retired 
without a sigh from the palace of Cafa to an humble 


the 


cell near the tomb of his grandfather. The aspiring 
wishes of the caliph were fina uly crowned by the im- 
portant change of an elective to an hereditary king- 
dom. Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism attes- 
ted the reluctanee of the Arabs, and four citizens of 


Medina refused the oath of fidelity; but the 
of Moawiyah were conducted with vigour and address} 
and his son Yezid, a feeble and 
proclaimed as the c 
successor of the of God. 
A familiar story is related of the 
of of the sons 


serving at table lave had 
| 


} ; > 
designs 


dissolute youtl 
the 


‘ 1, was 
ymmander of faithful and the 
apostle 
be ne 

I D 


f Ali. 


oe rtently 


eath of Hosein; 
In A. D. 6& 
Oct. 10 


volence 


one 
,as 


i 
alding bri th on his n 








ar ypt a dish of se or jaster: heed- 
less wretch fell prostrate, to deprecate his punish ment, 
and re peated a verse of the Koran: ** Paradise is for 
those Who command their anger;’*—** I am not angry :”” 
—‘*‘and for those who par rdon offences :"—“] p irdon 
your offence :°——* 1 for those who return good for 
evil :"—** I give yc tl your “libs rty, and four hundred 

Lece of silver.”’ With an equal measure f piety, 


Hosein, the younger brother of Hassan, inherited a 


remnant of his father’s spirit, and served with honour 
acainst the christians in the siege of agar pl 

te prim ceniture of the line of ae , and the holy 
cha ter of grandson of the apost le, had et ntred in 
a Dp rson, and he was at liberty to prosecute his claim 
agains tY ( xi d, the tyrant of Damascus, whose vices 
he despised, and whose title he had never deigned to 


acknowledo 


A list was secretly transmitted from 


Cufa to M. dina, of one hundred and forty thousand 
Moslems, who professed their attachment to his cause, 
and who were eager to draw their swords so soon as 
he should appear on the banks of the Euphrates 
Against t lvice of his wisest friends, he re | 
to trust his ] ind family in the ] nds of a perfi- 
| p! he He traversed t dese f A la with 

timor s t of womet nd children; but as he 
ppt hed the confine f Irak, he was alarmed by 
t lit ry or h ! i e oft ( ntry, and sus- 
pe 1 either the de tion or rt of hi f ty His 
fears were just; OI llah, the governor of Cufa, had 
extinguished the first 3 ol an i rrection ; i 
Hosein, in th p! I r Kerbela, was ¢ mp ssed by 
1 body f five tl sand | se, who il ercepted hi 
communication with the city and the river. He might 
still have escaped to a fortress in the desert, that had 
defied thi power of C; r and (Chosroes, and confided 
in the fidelity of Tai, which would have armed ten 
thousand warriors in his defence. In a conference 


f the enen the option 
} . ls 
able condit 


with ee y; he pore 
of three ho ; that he should be al- 
lowed to re ac to Medina, or be stationed in a frontier 
garrison against the Turks, or safely conducted to the 
of Yezid. But the commands of the caliph, 
or his lieutenant, were stern and absolute ; and Hosein 


ions 


pre sence 


r | borrow, on this occasion, the strong sense ard expression of 


Tacitus: (Hist. i. 4.) Evulgato imperii arcano posse imperrtorer 
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was informed that he must either submit as a captive | 
and a criminal to the commander of the faithful, or ex- | 
pect the consequences of his rebellion. ‘Do you 
think,”’ replied he, * to terrify me with death ?’”’ And, 
during the short respite of a night, he prepared with 
calm and solemn resignation to encounter his fate. He 
checked the lamentations of his sister Fatima, who 


deplored the impending ruin of his house. ‘“ Our| 
trust,” said Hosein, **is in God alone. All things, | 
both in heaven and earth, must perish and return to | 
their Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, | 
were better than me, and every mussulman has an ex- | 


” 


ample in the pre phe t. He pressed his friends to | 
consult their safety by a timely flight: they unani- 
mously refused to desert or survive their beloved mas- 
ter; and their courage was fortified by a fervent prayer 
and the assurance of paradise. On the morning of the 
fatal day, he mounted on horseback, with his sword in 





one hand and the Koran in the other: his generous 
band of martyrs consisted only of thirty-two horse and 
forty foot; but their flanks and rear were secured by 
the tent-r ypes, and bya deep trench which they had 
filled with lighted faggots, according to the practices 


‘ 
of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluctance ; 


ind one of their chiefs deserted, with thirty followers, | 
to claim the partne rship of inevitable death. In every 
close onset, or single combat, the despair of the Fati- 


mites was invincible; but the surrounding multitudes 
illed t from a distance with a cloud of arr 
nd the and men 
truce illowed on both sides for the hour of prayer; 
and the battle at length expired by the death of the 


o nem ws, 
= ) 
a were successively slain: a 


horse 


wa 


— 





| descendants of Hosein to the ninth veneration, 
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sian creed are Ali, Hassan, Hosein, and the linea] 


With. 


out arms or treasures, or subjects, they successively 
enjoyed the veneration of the people, and provoked 





the jealousy of the reigning caliphs; their tombs at 
Mecea or Medina, on the hanks of the Euphrates, or 
in the province of Chorasan, are still visited by the 
devotion of their sect. ‘Their names were often the 
pretence of sedition and civil war; but these royal 
saints despised the pomp of the world, submitted to 
the wtil of God and the injustice of man, and devoted 
| their innocent lives to the study and practice of relj. 
gion. The twelfth and last of the Imams, ec ASpicu- 


of Mahadi, or the 
the solitude and sanctity of his pre deeessors. 


ous by the title Guide, surpassed 


He con- 
the time and 
unknown; and his votaries pre. 
will appear before the day 
yw the tyranny of Dejal, or the 
In the | pse { two or three 


cealed himself in a cavern near Bagdad : 
place { his de ith 
tend 


ot jud r 


, that he still lives, and 
to overtil 


I nt 
miei 


hrist.* centuries the 


posterity of Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet, had mulij- 
plied to the number of thirty-three thousand: the 

ice of All might be eq iy pi mie 5 the meanest in- 
dividual was above the first and greatest of princes; 
and 1 é most eminent were supposed to excel the per- 
fec » of angels But their adverse fortune, and the 
wide extent of the mussulman empire, allowed an 
ample ve for every bold and artful impostor, who 
claimed affinity with the holy seed: the seeptre of the 


ades in 


Almoh Spain and Africa, of the Fatimites in 
Egypt and Syria,’ of t tans of Yemen, and of the 








sophis of Persia, has been consecrated by this vague 
last of the companions of Hosein. Alone, weary and | and ambiguous title. [ their reigns it might be 
wounded, he seated himself at the door of his tent. |dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their birth; 
As he tasted a drop of water, he was pierced in the | and one of the Fatimite caliphs silenced an indisereet 
mouth with a dart; and his son and nephew, two beau-| question by drawi his secymitar ‘ This,’ said 
tiful youths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his | Moez, * my pedigree; and these,” casting a hand- 
hands to heaven, they were full of blood, at dhe ut-/| ful of i to his soldiers, ** and these are my kindred 
tered a funeral prayer for the living and the dead. In land my ehildret In the various conditions of prin- 
a transport of despair his sister issued from the tent, lees, or doctors, or 1 es, or merchants, or beggars, 
and abjured the general of the Cufians, that he woul 1 swarm of the genuine or fictitious descendants of 
not suffer Hosein to be murdered before his eyes: a| Mahomet and Ali is h ired with the appellation of 
tear tri -kled down his vene rable be ard; and the b ld-| sheil . herifs, emirs In the Ottoman empire, 
est of his sol rs fell back on eve ry side as the dying | they e distinguished by a green turban, receive 
i ) irew himself among them. The rem rseless stipe nd from the treasury, are judge 1 only by their 
Shamer, a name detested by the faithful, re proached | chiet 1, however del by t ie or character, 
lice; and the grandson of Mahomet was sti issert the proud pre-emit f their birth A 
three and thirty strokes of lances and swords. | family of three hundred persons, the pure and ortho- 
id trampled on his body, they carried his | dox ich of the « ph Hassan, is preserved without 
head to the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman Obeidol-| taint or su picion in the holy cities of Mecca and Me- 
lah struck him on the mouth with a cane: * Alas!” | di 1 still ret , after the rev tiol { twelve 
exclaimed an aged mussulman, “ on these lips have I | centuries, the « y of temple | the sovereign 
en the lips of the apostle of God!’ Ina distant] ty of their ‘ I fame and merit of Ma- 
age and climate the tragic scene of the death of Hosei W ( le a plebeian race, and the ancient 
will awaken the symp y of the coldest reader? On f the Kory ends the recent majesty of 
t nual festival of his martyrdom, in the devout] the |} of the { : 
grimage to his sep re, his Persian votaries aban- | ;, 3 : 2 
lon their souls to the religious frenzy of sorrow and na er 
1 _ fA ; Mahome 
; L When the sisters and children of Ali} Pretiminar = e ee ee 
. — eS = were brought in chains to the throne of |' am ‘ Mal self, the 
Damascus, the caliph was advised to} > 3 ° eo | 4 D ai > See D'H tot, p. 546 
extirpate the enmity of a popular and hostile race, pk 4 f the Fatimites aced them 
whom he had injured beyond the hope of reeoncilia- ; int ) : oe tt logy 
tion. But Yezid preferred the counsels of mercy ; and | (Aunal. M 230.) th: @ owned by: — ni cbegee 
the mourning family was honourably dismissed to \ nes propaginum sue gentis 
mingle their tears with their kindred at Medina. The |‘ se 7 ned Stherif 


glory of martyrdom superseded the right of primog 


enl- 








| 
ture; and the twelve imams,® or pontiff, of the Per- |) yee eee ee eee ee on Sheik 
- = — — " | Si n,as { el rte h him from Mousa 
s [have abridged t nteresting narrative of Ockley ) p. | I H i (O s, p. 057. Chardin, 
170—231.) Itis long and minute; but the pathetic almost always | tom. i 28.) | | not trace the intermediate degrees in any 
( sists in the detail of little circumstances } fa ree If they were truly Fatimites, they 
t Ni hr the Dane (V yages ¢ Arabie, &c. t p. 2 &c.) is m tl pr sof Mazanderan who reigned 
erhaps the only European traveller who has dared to visit Meshed i (DH t ) 
Ali and Meshed Hosein. The two sepulchres are in the hands of t I | sla f the fan f Mat ind Ali is most ac 
Turks, who tolerate and tax the devotion of the Persian heret ra y De ur ( ir, (Hist. of the Othman 
The festival of the death of Hosein is amply described by Sir John | empir 1.) and Nie r. (Description de |’Arabie, p. 9—16, 317, 
hardin, a traveller whom I have often praised ke.) | to be ed ’ Danish traveller was um 
+ The general article of Jmam, in D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque, will | a to pur e f {A t 


CHAP. ¥il. 


The talents of Mahomet are entitled 
to our applause, but his success has per- 
attracted our admiration. 


Success of Ma- 
homet. 


haps too strongly 


prace the doctrine and the passions of an eloquent 
fanatic? In the heresies of the church, the same se- 
duction has been tried and repeated from the time of 
the apostles to that ot the reformers. Does it seem 
jncredible that a private citizen should grasp the sword 
and the sceptre, subdue his native country, and erect 
a monarchy by his victorious arms? In the moving 
jicture of the dynasties of the east, a hundred fortu- 
nate usurpers have arisen from a baser origin, sur- 
mounted more formidable obstacles, and filled a large 
scope of empire and conquest. Mahomet was alike 
instructed to preach and to fight, and the union of 
these opposite qualities, while it enhanced his merit, 
operation of force and 
persuasion, of enthusiasm fear, continually acted 
on each other, till every barrier yielded to their irre- 
sistible power. His voice invited the Araks to free- 
dom and victory, to arms and rapine, to the indulgence 
of their darling passions in this world and the other: 
the restraints which he sed wert requisite 
tablish the credit of the prophet, and to exercise the 
; and the nly objection to his 
suecess Was his rational creed of the unity and pe rfec- 
tions of God. Itis 


the 
} 


anda 


contributed to his suecess : 


imp to es- 


obedience of the pe ple 


Permanency of not the propagation 
his religion. but the permaneney of his religion that 
deserves our wonder: the same pure and perfect im- 


pression which he eneraved at Mecea and Medina, is 
ns of twelve centuries, by 


l 


preserve d after the rev ith 
the Indian, the Affican, and 1 
the Koran. if the St. Peter or St. 
Paul, could return to the Vatican, they might possibly 
inquire the name of the De ity who Is we rshippe d with 
such mysterious rites in that magnificent temple: at 
Oxford or Geneva, they would experience less surprise ; 


christian apostles, 





but it might still be incumbent on them to peruse the 
catechism of the church, and to study the orthodox com- 
mentators on their own writings and the words of their 


Master. But the Turkish dome of St. Sophia, with 
an increase of splendour and size, represents the hum- 
ble tabernacle erected at Medina bv the hands of Ma- 


Mahometans have uniformly withstood 
the temptation of reducing the objects of their faith 
and devotion to a level with the senses and imacina- 
tion of man. ‘* I believe in one God, and Mahomet 
the apostle of God,”’ is the simple and invariable pro- 
fession of Islam. ‘The intellectual image of the Deity 
has never been degraded by any visible idol; the 
honours of the prophet h ive never transoressed the 
measure of human virtue; and his living precepts have 
restrained the gratitude of his disciples within the 
bour ison and religion. ‘The votaries of Ali 
have indeed consecrated the memory of their hero, his 
wife, and his children; and some of the Persian doc- 
tors pretend that the divine essence was Incarnate In 
the person of the Imams; but their superstition 18 
universally condemned by the Sonnites ; and their im- 
piety has afforded a s« asonable warning the 
worship ot and The metaphysical 
questions on the attributes of God, and the liberty of 
man, have been agitated in the schools of the Maho- 
well as in those of the christians; but 
among the former they have never engaged the pas- 
sions of the people or disturbed the tranquillity of the 
state. The cause of this important difference may be 
found in the se paration or union of the regal and sacer- 
dotal characters. It was the interest of the caliphs, 
the successors of the prophet and commanders of the 
faithful, to repress and discourage all religious innova- 


tions : 


homet. The 


ids of re 


against 


martyrs. 


saints 


metans, as 


ritual ambition of the clergy, are unknown to the Mos- 
lems ; and the sages of the law are the guides of their 
conscience and the of their faith. From the 
Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran is acknowledged 


} 
oracies 


, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Are we | 
surprised that a multitude of proselytes should em-| 


the Turkish proselytes of 


the order, the discipline , the temporal and Spl- | 
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as the fundamental code, not only of theology but of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence; and the laws which 
regulate the actions and the property of mankind, are 
guarded by the infallible and immutable sanction of 
the will of God. This religious servitude is attended 
with some practical disadvantage ; the illiterate legis- 
lator had been often misled by his own prejudices and 
those of his country; and the institutions of the Ara- 
bian desert may be ill adapted to the wealth and num- 
bers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On these occa- 
sions, the Cadhi respectfully places on his head the 
holy volume, and substitutes a dexterous interpretation 
more apposite to the principles of equity, and the 
manners and policy of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence pis merit towards 
on the public happiness is the last con- 
sideration in the character of Mahomet. The most 
bitter or most bigoted of his christian or Jewish foes, 
will surely allow that he assumed a false commission 
to inculcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only than 
their own. He piously supposed, as the basis of his 
religion, the truth and sanctity of their prior revela- 
tions, the virtues and miracles of their founders. The 
idols of Arabia were broken before the throne of God; 
the blood of human victims was expiated by prayer, 
and fasting, and alms, the laudable or innocent arts of 
devotion ; and his rewards and punishments of a future 
life were painted by the images most congenial to an 
ignorant and carnal generation. Mahomet was per- 
haps incapable of dictating a moral and political sys- 
tem for the use of his countrymen: but he breathed 
among the faithful a spirit of charity and friendship, 
recommended the practice of the social virtues, and 
checked, by his laws and precepts, the thirst of re- 
venge and the oppression of widows and orphans. 
The hostile tribes were united in faith and obedience, 
and the valour which had been idly spent in domestic 
quarrels, was vigorously directed against a foreign 
enemy. Had the impulse been less powerful, Ara- 
bia, free at home, and formidable abroad, might have 
flourished under a succession of her native monarchs, 
Her sovereignty was lost by the extent and rapidity 
of conquest. The colonies ot the nation were scattered 
over the east and west, and their blood was mingled 
with the blood of their converts and captives. After 
the reign of three caliphs, the throne was transported 
from Medina to the valley of Damascus and the basks 
of the Tigris; the holy cities were violated by impious 
war; Arabia was ruled by the rod of a subject, per- 
haps of a stranger; and the Bedoweens of the desert, 
awakening from their dream of dominion, resumed 
their old and solitary independence. 


his country. 


—_<>—- 


CHAPTER XII. 


The conquest of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, 
by the Arabs or Sarace ns,—Empire of t he ¢ ui} hs. or 
CES8SOrS of Mahomet .—State of the christians. &ec. under 
their government, 


SUC- 


Tue revolution of Arabia had not 
changed the character of the Arabs: the 
death of Mahomet was the signal of in- 
dependence; and the hasty structure of his power and 
religion tottered to its foundations. A smal] and faith- 
ful band of his primitive disciples had listened to his 
eloquence, and shared his distress ; had fled with the 
apostle from the persecution of Mecca, or had received 


Union of the 
Arabs 


A. D. 632. 





e The writers of the Modern Universal History (vol. i.and ii.) have 
compiled, in 850 folio pages, the life of Mahomet and the annals of 
the caliphs. They enjoyed the advantage of reading, and sometimes 


rrecting, the Arabic text; yet, notwithstanding their high-sounding 


boasts, | cannot find, after the conclusion of my work, that they have 





afforded me much (if any) additional information. The dull mass ig 
ed by a spark of philosophy or taste; and the compilers 

icism of acrimonious bigotry against Boulainvill ers, 

er, and all who treated Mahomet with favour, or even 
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the fugitive in the walls of Medina. The increasing | standard of Caled ; and the existence of their faith wag 
myriads, who acknowledged Mahomet as their king | resigned to the event of a decisive batt] In the first 
and prophet, had been compelled by his arms, or al-} action they were repulsed with the loss of twelve hun. 
lured by his prosperity. The polytheists were con-|dred men; but the skill and perseverance of their 
founded by the simple idea of a solitary and invisible general prevailed: their defeat was avenged by the 
God; the pride of the christians and Jews disdained | slaughter of ten thousand infidels; and Moss ilama 
the yoke of a mortal and contemporary legislator. | himself was pierced by an Aithiopian slave with the 
Their habits of faith and obedience were not sufficient- | same javelin which had mortally wounded the ynel 





| 
| 
| 























le 
lv confirmed; and many of the new converts regretted |of Mahomet. ‘The various rebels of Arabia, with ut 
the venerable antiguity of the law of Moses, or the}a chief or cause, were speedily pressed by the 
rites and mysteries of the catholie church, or the idols, } powel and discipline i the rising m irchy ; and the 
the sacrifices, the j yyous festivals of their pagan an- | whole nation in pro ed, L more stedfastly 
cestors. The jarring interests and here ditary feuds of | held, the religion of the Koran. ‘The ambition of the 
ihe Arabian tril es had not yet coalesced in a system | ca iphs provided an Immediate ex ise for the reste 33 
of union and subordination; and the barbarians were | spirit of the S ‘ens: their valour was united in the 
impatient of the mildest and most salutary laws that | prosecution of a holy war; and their enthusiasm was 
curbed their passions, or violated their customs. They | equally « rmed by oj itior | victory 
submitted with reluctance to the religious precepts of I 1 the rapid « jus of the S er of 
the Koran, the abstinence from wine, the fast of the|cens a | iption will naturally ari 
Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers ; and | that the first ¢ ( fh liny 1 the armies 
ihe alms and tithes, which wer collected for the trea-| of the fait be 1 tt ( Ww { martyrd 
ury of Medina, could be distinguished only by a name | tl for t ranks e battle. ‘I coura 
from the payment of a perpetual and ignominious tr! Abu er, Omar,® and Othn : indeed been tr 
bute. The example of Mahomet had excited L spirit} in t per lion i 1 \ a. w | ets al 
of fanaticism or imposture, and several of his rivals | per 35 ‘e of pa t have taught the 
presumed to 1 the conduct, and defy thori-} to « the preset 
ty. ie living het At the head of the id But t t vene 
nd auxiliaries, t t caliph w reduced to the} or cares of 
cities of Me , Medina, and Tayef ; nd perhaps the ‘ | l { 
Kx h would have re red the idols of the Caaba, |« I the | () y 
if their levity had not been cheeked by a seasonable | J em, tl ( f 
reproof. ** Ye men of Mecca, will ye be the last to] pilgr from Me ato M y 
embrace, and the first to abandon, the religion of |r ed the t gs of \ \ r 
Islam ?”’ After exhorting the Moslems to confide in | ¢ 1 betore th p ol | t i tere 
inh 1 of God i stle, A bube ke r resolved, by } an | jrug | measure i the Ve vi t €tlect of vi 
a vigorous attack, to prevent the junction oi the re bels. | tue or | bit, and the | ( { ins 
r wornen and children were safely lodged in the} the vain magnifie oft Ik S t earth. When 
ivities of the mountains: the warriors, marching un | Abubeket ssumed t  < , he red | 
der eleven banners, diffused the terror of their arms ; | da rhter Ayesha t { { priv 
and the appearance of a military force revived and | patrimony, that m t evi t whet he w 
confirmed the loyalty of the faithtul. The inconstant | enriched or impov d by the i f th 
tribes accepted, with humble repentance, the duties of | He thought him ntit pi 
prayer, and fasting, and alms; and, after some exam-| of 1, With thé ihelent 1 ten e of a si 
ple s of success and sev rily, the most daring apos- camel and «a black slave; but the | y ot ¢ 
tates fell prostrate before the sword of the Lord and of} week he distributed the resid th \ | 
Caled. in the fertile provinee of Yemanah,* betwee! }public money, first to 1 m worthy, and then 
the Red sea and the gulf of Persia, in a city not infe- | the most indigent, of t Moslems. ‘Th remains ot 
rior to Medina itself, a power rful chief, his name was|his wealth, a coar oarment, five piece f gold 
Moseilama, had assumed the character of a prophet, | were delivered to h lec ; ented \ 
and the tribe of Hanifa listened to his voice. <A fe-| modest sigh his own inability t » ads 
male prophetess wi attracted by his reputation: the lrable model. Yet the abstiner i hum v of On 
decencies of words and actions were spurned by these | were not inferi the vi S A ker; food 
fay rites of heaven; and they emp! j sey ral days |c nsisted of barley-brea , - his kK Was Wa- 
in mystic and amorous converse. An obscut entence | ter; he preached in a gown that wv torn or t 
of his Koran, or book, is yet extant;* and, in the pride] in twelve places ; la Pe n satrap. who { 
f his mission, Moseijlama condescended to offer a pas- | homage t c 1 r. { p among t 
tition f the earth. The prop ii was answered by | beggars the s eps ra iosel f NM oa 
Mahomet with contempt; but the rapid progress of 0 my is th ce of s ‘ increase of 
ihe impostor awakened the fears of his successor:} the revenue enabled Omar to « ish a iust and per 
forty thousand Moslems were assembled under the] petual reward for the past a present rvices of t 
} faitnt Careless of hi own em ment, he ass ed 
peas > se aa Ga Ea cee Chaichanel IN} to Abbas, the ur f the 1et, the first and mos 
wer la few ims ithe pre mp allowal ol tw y i ¢ ns 
_ 1 — - rs ee r | piece of silver. tive t 1 were tted to eat 
) F a : ; j of the iged warriors, the re t f the i of Beds 
I ution 1 ranscr annot be trans-| and the last Ly nest of the comp s of Maho 
. | ” llama gaid or s at }met was distinguished by tl ! reward ol three 
ere ee ‘Nee oh voile \ Sh raaiide eal i . A | thou ind pleces. One thousand was the stipend ol 
: pinam t ij exporrectam fustigabo, si velis, aut si malis | the veterans who had fought in the first battles against 
Ant si } ) = r tsir ; us venia ithe Greeks and Persians, and the decreasing pays a 
i t gv O Ay } i fu na Id ipsum, | /OW as hity pieces of Sliver, Was pted to the re- 
" a niliittitihe } spective merit and seniority of the liers of Omar. 
I I > { fall of r r,t rned to idola i reign ' ' 4 
tr ider } Voawiyah, i 3S ul ‘ a ] feda ) ‘i 
and it Bass (A Ann vers. Reiske, p. 63.) } His rei y 2 I i 
cS strates a ¢ ! the work oi gel p. 1 A DH 
Fatior (Ss en Hi 4 lZ.and Dynas } Hist } | At ! 13, 
’ Vu ) t 63.) \ 1! A } I ? 


Cuar. XI. 
Under his re ion, and that of his pre dece ssor, the con-| 
of the east were the trusty servants of God 


querors . : 
people: the mass of the public treasure was 


and the 
eonsecrated to the expenses of peace and war: a pru- 
dent of justi ounty maintained the 
discipline of th Sa they Unit d, by a rare 
felicity, the despatch and execution of despotism, with 
the equ il and frugal of ar publican govern- 
ment. ‘The heroic courage of Ali,® the 

prude nee of Me awiyah, excited the emulation of their 
subjects; and the talents which had been exercised in 
the school of 

to propaga 
In the sloth 


mixture *¢ al 1 


| 
racens, and 


maxims 


consummate 


‘ivil discord, were more usefully applied 
the faith and dominion of the prophet. 


id vanity of the pal ice of Damascus, the 


succeeding princes of the house of Ommiyah were 
alike destitute i the qu ications of statesmen ahd 
of saints. Yet the spoils of unknown nations were 
contint illy laid at the f t of their throne, and the uni- 


form ascent of the Arabian greatness must be ascribed 
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( 1 n of the Arabian ¢ vhs. With the same 
vigour é they invaded the successors of Au- 
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lected in a great measure from the voice of tradition.! 
Among the numerous productions of Arabic and Per- 
sian literature,™ our interpreters have selected the im- 
perfect sketches of a more recent age." The art and 
genius of history have ever been unknown to the Asia- 
tics ;° they are ignorant of the laws of criticism; and our 
monkish chronicles of the same period may be eom- 


pared to their most popular works, which are never 


| Vivified by the spirit of philosophy and freedom. The 


Frenchman? would instruct the 
most learned mufti of the east; and perhaps the Arabs 
might not find in a sigle historian, so c] 


oriental library ot a 
lear and com- 
a narrative of their own exploits, as that 
which will be deduced : 

1. In the first year 
his lieutenant C | 


ls 


prehe nsive 
in the ensuing sheets. 
of the first caliph, hy 
the sword of God Persia, 
0 the infidels, 
to the banks of the Euphrates, and 

of Anbar and Hira. Westward of the ruins of B 
of sedentary Arabs had fixed 


] 
alec 


re of 


A] 


and the scour advanced 


reduced the citi 





hy- 





themselves 








0 rae of the desert; and Hira was the seat of 
1 race of kings who had embraced the christian reli- 
gion, and reigned above six hundred years under the 
shadow « e throne of Persia.1 The last of the Mon- 
dars was defeated and slain by Caled; his son was 
nt a captive to Medina; his nobles bowed before the 
sessor of the prophet; the people were tempted by 

the example and success of their countrymen ; and the 
caliph accepted as the first fruits of foreion conquest, 


nty thousand 


in annual tribut of 

The conquerors, n their historians, were ast 
lawn of their future greatr “In the 
same year, ivs Elmacin, ** Caled fought mar 
nal battles ; an immense multituc fide] 


pieces 
ESS: 


le of the inf ls we 
slaughtered; and spoils, infinite and innumerable, were 
acquired by the victorious Moslems. But the invin- 
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cible Caled was soon transferred to the Syrian war: | carried 


the invasion of the Persian frontier was conducted by 
less active or less prudent commanders : 
were repulsed with loss in the passage of the Eu- 
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the Saracens | 


phrates ; and, though they chastised the insolent pur-| 


suit of the Magians, their remaining forces still hovered 
in the desert of Babylon. 

Battle of Ca- The indignation and fears of the Per- 

desia, sians suspended for a moment their in- 


A. D. 636. testine divisions. By the unanimous 


sentence of the priests and nobles, their queen Arzema 


was deposed ; the sixth of the transient usurpers, who 
had vanished in three or four years, since 
the death of Chosroes and the retreat of Heraelius. 
Her tiara was place d on the head of Y« zdeat rd, the 
crandson of Chosroes; and the same era, which co- 


arisen ane 


incides with an astronomical period,* has recorded the 
fall of the Sassanian dynasty and the religion of Zo- 
: The youth 


yaster.' and i 


I experience ot th prince, 
he was only fifteen years of age, declined a perilous 
he royal standard was delivered into the 


encounter: t 


hands 


+ 


f his general Rustam; and a remnant of thirty 


thousand regular troops was swelled in truth, or In 
opinion, to one hundred and twenty thousand biects, 
or allies, of the great king. ‘The Moslems, whos 


numl ym twelve to thirty th 
idesia: " 


sand, had pitch n the fC 
and their line, though it consisted of fewer men, could 


ir 
mp 


reintorced 


ed their ca 


were 


plains « 
| 


| the 


produce more soldiers, than the unwieldy host of the 

infidels. I shall here observe what I must often re- 
peat, that the charge of the Arabs was not, like that 
of the Greeks and Romans, the effort of a firm and | 


compact infantry: their military foree was chiefly | 


arc 


formed of cavalry 
which was of 


nd ers; and the engagement, 


and often renewed by 


} 
ten interrupted 


single combats and flying skirmishes, might be pro- 
tracted without any decisive event to the continuance 
of several days. The perl dis of the battle of Cadesia 
were distinguished by their peculiar appellations. ‘The 
first, from the well-timed appearance of six thousand of 


the Syrian brethren, was denominated the day of succour 
The day of « 


or perhaps of | 


meussion might express the disorder of one, 
oth, of The 
third, a nocturnal the whimsical nam 
of the night of Jarking, trom the discordant clamours, 
V hich werec 


the contending armies. 


*elve d 


} 
try t 
sumMmuil, Fe 


mpared to the inarticulate sounds of the 


} 
fiercest animals. ‘The morning of the succeeding day 
determined the fate of Persia; and a seasonable whir!l- 


believers. The clang 


tent of Rust », fi 


ur of arms was re-echoed to the 


im, wh¢ r unlike the ancient hero of his 


name, was gently reclining in a cool and tranquil 
shade, amidst the baggage of his camp, and the train 
of mules that were laden with gold and silver. On 


the sound of danger he started from his couch; but 


flicht was overtaken by a valiant Arab, who ca 





im by the foot, struck off his head, hoisted it on a 
] a : 14 
lance, and instantly returning to the field of battle, 
Vius t fule isa multitudine 34 spolia infinita 
is (Hist. Saracer 2 I s 
l il amd cor ! s ter f infide 
I often adupt (Ih 1out scanda s chara 
I 
4 {1 Iw an | 
B 5 1 r i 
| } 14 
r 4 1 was y 1 fr he fir twelfth 
I t Hy Fr 2 ved in a prof ud n 
versy r ‘ V f the cha wert 
( 1 for t \ i his y fixed 
to the 16th of J A. D. 622 How | es the curious 
s r I t t rhest in I istant a | 8 
(Hy I P 14—18. 18]—211. Freret } 
+t <7 .* 922 _OL7 \ 
I , i. J 32 
t Nir fer f Mah t, (7th June, A. D. 632.) w 
find t! fy La June, A. D. 632.) and his a i 
( t tnoned t nd of the fir r, His pred 
s r res he rms of tt f a 
thr f 
A See Ockle t 130 
( a < s tl Nut n reine soli 
tud 61) f B fa. Otter 
(Voy t l ) re serves, that 
the j . 
h 


wind drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the un-| 


| 


| Madayn, which had r 


| 


ught| 


AND FALI Cuap. XII, 


slaughter and dismay among the thickest ranks 

, ‘ 5 
I'he Saracens confess a loss of seven 
d the battle of Cad. sia 


of the Persians. 
thousand five hundred men; an 

justly described by the epithets of obstinate ang 
atrocious.* ‘The standard of the irchy was over. 
thrown and captured in the field—a leathern apron of 
a blacksmith, who, in ancient times, had the 
deliverer of Persi 1; but this badge of heroic poverty 
was disguised, and almost concealed, by a profusion 
of precious After this victory, the wealthy 
province of lrak, or Assyria, submitted to the caliph, 


is ie 


mot 


arisen 


gems.’ 


and his cor que sts were firmly established by the speedy 
foundation of Bassora,* a place which ever commands 
Persians. At the dis. 
rulf, the Euphrates 
and direct current, which 
Arabs. 


the mouth of these fam< 


trade and navigation of the 
tar 


ice OF fourscore mile trom the 


and ‘Tigris unite in a broac 
y styled the 


the 


it 


is apt river of the In the midway, 


between junction 


us 


streams, the new settlement was planted on the west- 
ern bank: the first colony w com] sed of eight hun- 
dred Moslems; but the influence of the situation soon 
eared a fl } y id poy us capital. The air, 
thouch excessively hot, i | f d healthy the mea- 
dows fille W p 1 trees cattle; and one 
{ the a ( t valleys ha 1 none the 
fi p dises or gard tA Un- } f 
er the caliphs f isdicti i Bassora 
this Arabian ¢ iV ext é OV the southe pro- 
vinces of Persi the city bee netified by the 
tombs of the con paniolr nd martyrs; and the ves. 
sels of Europ still frequent the port of Bassora, asa 
convenient station and passage of the I in trade 
Atter the defeat of Cadesia, a country « f ' 
ntersected by rivers and cat 30 nt A. . 
have opposed an insuperable barrier to M 
the victorious cavalry ; and the walls of Ctesiphon or 


Romans, would not | 


Saracens. But the fly 
the belief, that the i 
pire was t hand 

Dy treachery or cowar 


if his family and tre 


foot of the Me n hi 
battle, Said, the lieut 
without opposition; t 
and the disorderly resi 


keener ¢ ive t the sab 


ed with religious t 


ot Chosroes; thisist 
‘Ty’ l ! | e* 
I'he naked ropvbers ol 
beyond the measure of t 
chamber revealed a new 
stentatiously displayed ; 


us wardrol 
Abulfeda 











ther historian f t | 
by the fabulous « mputation of three thousands 
usands of thousands pieces of gold.* | Some mi- 
though curious fact ‘ esent the ¢ trast of 
riches and icnorance. I the remote islands of 
the Indian ocean, a large provision of camphire” had 
» - Ww sen 
DH 
rhe r f f f Passor 
12. Di 
| | i e ¢ 
Tigre, p. 130. 133. 14 Hist. J Indes 
n. ii. p. 92-100. \ | 11 
] I ] r I I 
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been imported, which is employed with a mixture of 
wax to illuminate the palaces of the east. Strangers 
to the name and properties of that odoriferous gum, 
the Saracens, mistaking it for salt, mingled the cam- 
phire in their bread, and were astonished at the bitter- 
ness of the taste. One of the apartments of the palace 
was decorated with a carpet of silk, SIxty cubits in 
Jength, and as many in breadth: a paradise or garden 
was depicturs d on the ground ; the flowers, fruits, and 
shrubs, were imitated by the figures of the gold embroi- 
dery; and the col the precious stones; and the 
ample square was encire led by a variegated and verdant 


urs of 


border. ‘The Arabian general persu: ide d his soldiers 
to relinquish their alaben, in the reasonable hope, that 
the eyes of the caliph would be delighted with the 


splendid workmanship of nature and industry. Re- 
gardless of the merit of art, and the pomp of royalty, 
the rigid Omar divided the prize among his brethren 


the 


f Medina: picture was destroyed ; but such was 
the intrinsic value of the materials, that the share of 
Ali alone was sold for twenty thousand drams. A mule 
that carried away the tiara and cuirass, the belt and 
bracelets, of Chosroes, was overtaken by the pursuers ; 


the gorgeous trophy was presented to the commander 
f the faithful; and the gravest of the companions 
econdescended to smile when the y beheld the white 
beard, hairy arms, and uncouth figure of the veteran, 
who was Invested with the spoils of the Great King.* 


The sack of Ctesiy hon was follows by its desertion 
and gradual decay. ‘The Saracens disliked the air and 
Foundation of Situation of ¢t place, and Omar was 

Cufa. advised by his general to remove the 
seat of government to the western side of the Eu- 
phrates. In every age the foundation and ruin of the 
Assyrian cities have been easy ay I ipid : the cot ntry 
is destitute of stone and timbe and the most solid 
structures * are composed of bricks baked in the sun, 
and joined by a cement of the native bitumen. ‘The 
name of Cuf describes a habitation of reeds and 
earth; but the importanee of the new capital was 
supported by the numbers, wealth, and spirit, of a co- 
lony of veterans; and their licentiousness was indulged 
by the wisest caliphs, who were apprehensive of pro- 
voking the revolt of al ed thousand swords: * Ye 
men of Cufa,’’ said Ali, who solicited their aid, ‘* you 
have been always conspicuous by your valour. You 
conque red the Persian king, and seattered his forces, 
till you had taken possession of his inhertiance.” 
This mighty conquest w achieved by the battles of 
Jalula and Nehavend. After the loss of the former, 


Yezdegerd fled from H 
ind des} uirin the m 


. ° 
Iwan, and coneealed his shame 
uuntains of Farsistan, from whence 


Cyrus had descended with his equal and valiant com- 
panions. ‘The courage of the nation survived that of 
the monarch: among the hills to the south of Ecba- 
tana or Hamadan, one hundred and fifty thousand Per- 
sians made a third and final stand for their religion and 
country; and the decisive battle of Nehavend was 
styled by the Arabs the victory of victories. If it be 
true that the flying general of the Persians was stopt 
and overtaken in a crowd of mules and camels laden 
with honey, the incident, however slight or singular, 





will denote the luxurious impediments of an oriental 
army.‘ 
Conquest of The geography of Persia is darkly 
Persia de ing ited by the Greeks and I itins ; 
A. D. 637—651. but the most illustrious of her cities ap- 
slands of ite from whence the Arabians imported their 
camphire. (Ge iph. Nub. p. 34, 35. Herbelot, p. 232.) 
See | Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 376, 377. [may credit 
the fact, w t I the prophecy. 
4 Th ost ~ ible ruins of Assyria are the tower of Belus, at 
Baby! mn, an ill of Chosroes, at Ctesiphon; they have been 
ed by that vain and curious traveller Pietro della Valle, (tom. i. 
Ik, 731 ) 
f Coufah in the Bibl of D'Herbelot, 
7, 278.) and t id uoef Gabion’s tiee ny, panienlant 
. and | 
‘t Bee the article of Nehavend, in D’Herbelot, p. 667, 668. and Voy- 


ees in Turquie et en Perse, par Ovter, tom. i. p. 191,” 
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pear to be more ancient than the invasion of the Arabs. 
By the reduction of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Caswin, 
Tauris, and Rei, they gradually approached the shores 
of the Caspian sea: and the orators of Mecea might 
applaud the success and spirit of the faithful, who had 
already lost sight of the northern bear, and had almost 
transcended the bounds of the habitable world. Again 
turning towards the west and the Roman empire, they 
repassed the Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, and, in 
the captive provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
embraced their victorious brethren of the Syrian army. 

From the palace of Madayn their eastern progress was 
not less rapid or extensive. ‘They advanced along the 
Tigris and the gulf; penetrated through the passes of 
the mountains into the valley of the Estachar or Per- 


| sepolis; and profaned the last sanctuary of the Magian 





empire. ‘The grandson of Chosroes was nearly sur- 
prised among the falling columns and mutilated fig- 
ures; a sad emblem of the past and present fortune of 
Persia ;" he fled with accelerated haste over the desert 
of Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike Segestans, 
and sought an humble refuge on the verge of the Tur- 
kish and Chinese power. But a victorious army is 
insensible of fatigue: the Arabs divided their forces 
in the pursuit of a timorous enemy; and the caliph 
Othman promised the government of Chorasan to the 
first gene ral who should enter that I irge and populous 
country, the kingdom of the ancient Bactrians. The 
condition was accepted ; the prize was deserved ; the 
standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of 
Herat, Merou, and Baleh; and the successful leader 
neither halted nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had 
tasted the waters of the Oxcs. In the public anarchy, 
the independent governors of the cities and eastles 
btained their separate capitulations: the terms were 
granted or imposed by the esteem, the prudence, or 
the compassion, of the victors; and a simple profes- 
ith established the distinction between a bro- 
After a noble defence, Harmozan, 
the prince or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, was com- 
pelled to surrender his mn and his state to the « 
cretion ¢ . the caliph; and their interview exhibits a 
— of the Arabian manners. In the presence, 
and by the comman d, of Omar, the gay barbarian was 
desp. ed if his silken robes embroidered with gold, 
and of his tiara bedecked with rubies and emeralds: 
Are you now sensible,” said the conqueror to his 
naked captive; you now s le of the judg- 
ment of God, end of the different rewards of infidelity 
and obe edience ? ~s Alas!’ replied Harmozan, ‘I feel 
them too deeply. In the days of our common igno- 
rance, we fought with the weapons of the flesh, and 
my nation was superior. God was then neuter: since 
he has « spoused your quarrel, you have subverted our 
kingdom and religion.”’ Oppressed by this painful 
dialogue, the Persian complained of intolerable thirst, 
but discovered some apprehensions lest he should be 
killed whilst he was drinking a cup of water. * Be of 
good courage,”’ said the ealip yh, ** your life is safe till 
vou have drank this water :”’ the craft y Satrap aceepted 
the assurance, and instantly dashed ‘the vase against 
the ground. Omar would have avenged the deceit; but 
his companions represented the sanctity of an oath; 
and the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled him 
not only to a free pardon, but even to a stipend of two 


sion ol 


ther and a slave. 


ye TSO lis- 


** are nsil 





thousand pieces of gold. The administration of Per- 
¢ It is in such a style of ignorance and wonder that the Athenian 
orator describes the Artic conquests of Alexander, who never ad 
vanced beyond the shores of the Caspian. AaAsfavdgec siw ts wexte 
Aas THe Cimouses , CAspow Ssuv, wae; wesinewxes, AMschines contra 
Ctesiphontem. tom. iii. Pp. 554. edit. Graec. Orator. Reis This me 





m orab le cause was pleaded at adem ns, Olymp. cxii. 3. (before Christ, 
330.) in the autumn, (Taylor, prafat. p. 370, &c.) about a year after 
the battle of Arbela; and Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, was 
marching tows ards Hyrcania and Bactriana. 

h We are indebted for this curious particular to the Dynasties of 
Abulpharagius, p. 116. but it is needless to prove the identity of Es- 
tac har and Persepolis; (D’Herbelot, p. 327.) and still more needless 
to copy the drawings and descrit ptions of Sir Jo hn ( hardin, or Cor- 
ne ille le Bruyn. 
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sia was regulated by an actual survey of the people,{| After the fall of the Persian kingdom, ,.,..... 
the cattle, and the fruits of the earth ;' and this monu-| the river Oxus divided the territories of 1 ~~ 
ment, which attests the vigilance of the caliphs, might| the Saracens and of the Turk This A. D. 710, 
have instructed the philosophers of every age.* narrow boundary w n ove ped by the spirit of 
Death of 1 The flight of Yezdegerd had carried| the Arabs: the vernors of © led their 
h 4. D. 651. him beyond the Oxus, and as far as the| successive inroads; d of the imphs vy : 
Jaxartes, two rivers! of ancient and modern renown, | adorned with the buskin of a Turkish q een, which 
which descend from the mountains of India toward he dropped in her precipitate flight beyond the hills 
the Ca He was hospitably entertained by | of Bochara But the final ec st of T oxi 
Tarkhan, pri of Fargana,™ a fertile province on the S W 1s Spain. v f the glorious 
Jaxartes: the king of Samareand, with the Turkish | reign of the ve Walid { f Catibah 
tribes of S iana and Scythia, were moved by the| the camel driver, de tl merit of his 
lamentations and promises of the fallen monarch ; and ‘cessful lieut \\ of } colle eg 
he solicited, by a suppliant embassy, the more solid played the first M tan | on the banks of 
and p ywerful frie idship of the « r of China."| the Indus, th sp Ww e Oxus, t} 
| he virtuous Taits no,° the first of V sty f th Jax , a the ( 9 We | by 
Tang, may be justly compared with the An s of fC h t ( f phet and 
Rome: his people enjoyed the blessings of prosperity | of the caliph.t A tri ns of pieces of 
and p . i | dc Be iowled d by | \ lt 1 ! ; 3 v 
forty-four hordes of the s of Tartary. His|| t bro] ; the muss van ch pr eda 
last garrisons of Cashg hoten maint 1 al se Lint new n h of ¢ ne; after several 
frequent intercourse with their neighbours of the Jax-| bat ‘I sh es VV k to th 
artes and Oxus: a recent colony of Persians had in-| de ts 1 the « f ¢ ed friend- 
troduced into China the astronomy of the Magi; and | ship of the vict Ar To tl ndustry, 
Taitsong might be alarmed by the rapid progress and |} ty of tl ! c t S 1 of th 2 
dangerous Vici f the Arabs. “The influence, 1! < y in a grea 1; but th 
perhaps t plies, of China, revived the hopes of f soll le | u 
Y ezdegerd t z f the worshtiy rf : 1 | ( ( f Mae in 
he ned with an army of Turks to conquer the| k B f s s, 4 . 
inher ria father The fort Mosk B lous 
without eir sword tl { { f t 'h 
of his 1 and death. Theg ison of ¢ roes W \ 
betrayed his servant, insulted by tl ti it ] ( en- 
habi sof M ind oppressed, defeated, 1 pur- { ( 
sued, by h ! in ies. He reached the banks} T! ! ! 
of a river, ed his rings and br sf t 

stant passage in iiller’s | t. Ignorant or sen-/| 1 t pe 
sib f royal distress, the rustic replied, that four ‘ t S 
I s of silver were the dail it of his m1 the w W 

t he would not suspend his work unless th It. N \] 
were id. In this moment of hesitation and delay, f f 
the of t Sassanian kines w overtaken and ) \ A 
slaughtered by the’ she ] the nineteenth | bian t ‘| e | r 1G 
ve f his ppy reign.’ His son Firuz, an hum- the re f th i : 
ble client Chinese emperor, accepted the station | and the V 1 (, y [ 


and the Magian worship was| prai 
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would have you know,] the hands of a child or an enemy. Glory, and riches, 

and dominion, were indeed promised to the victorious 
mussulman; but he was carefully instrueted, that if 
the goods of this life were his only incitement, they 
| likewise would be his only reward. 


One of thie fifteen provinces of Syria, 


kindled in 
» of Medina was succes- 
the 


bands of Saracens, 








n, complained of the heat of the] the cultivated lands to the eastward of °°! Bosra. 
ity of sand accused with} the Jordan, had been decorated by Roman vanity, 
th ys of the caliph. As} with the name of 4rabia ; and the first arms of the Sa- 
rs were complete, Abubeker ascen-j| racens were justified by the semblance of a national 
d the men, the horses, and the| right. The country was enriched by the various 
h a fervent prayer for the success | benefits of trade; by the vigilance of the emperors it 
In p , and on foot, he ac- | was covered with a line of forts; and the populous 
1y’s march; and when the blush-| cities of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra,® were se- 
{ to dismount, the caliph removed | cure, at least from a surprise, by the solid structure of 
declaration, that those who rode,| their walls. The last of these cities was the eigh- 
!,in the service of religion, were| teenth station of Medina: the road was familiar to the 
His instructions’ to the chiefs} caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who annually visited thi 
ere inspired by the warlike fan-| plenteous market of the ptovince and the desert: the 
st , and affects to despise, | perpetual jealousy of the Arabs had trained the inha- 
ly aml ** Remember,” said| bitants to arms; and twelve thousand horse could 
‘that you are always in| sally from the gates of Bosra, an appellation which 
! of death, in the assu-| signifies, in the Syriac language, a strong tower of de- 
1 the | fy Avoid| fence. Encouraged by their first success against the 

c t with your brethren,} open towns and flying parties o borders, a d 

love and confi ce of your| ment of four thousand Moslems presumed to sur 
the les of the Lord, 1c- | and attack the fortress of Bosra. They were oppres- 
I turning your backs;| sed by the number of the Syrians; they were saved by 
y be ! with the blood of | the presence of Caled, with fifteen hundred horse : he 
Destr palm-trees, nor burn} blamed the enterprise, restored the battle, and rescued 
Cut d fruit-trees, nor do} his friend, the venerable Serjabil, who had vainly in- 


\ kill to eat. 
{ I i if : stand to it, 
u will 


voked the unity of God and the promise of the apostle 


After a short repose, the Moslems performed their ab- 


lutions with sand 


, 














™ A u go on, ¥ instead of water ;¢ and the morning 
who live retired in monas-| prayer was recited by Caled before they mounted on 
th 1S¢ t serve G ] that h wrseback. Cc ofident in the ir stre eth, the pec ple of 
eit kill tt destroy | Bosra threw open their gates, drew their forces into 
A \ 1 another sort of | the plain, and swore to die in the d ce of their reli- 
{ s j e of Satan, who} gion But a religi 1 ot pt ice was incapable of with- 
ey cleave their skulls, | standing the fanatie ery of * Fight, fioht! Paradis« 
r till ve er turn Mahom- paradise that re-echoe in the ranks of tl racens $ 
All prof ivolous conversa-| and the uproar of the town, the ringing of the bells,‘ 
tion of ancient quarrels, was | and the exclamations of the priests and monks, increa- 
Aral in the tumult] sed the dismay and disorder of the christians. With 
. ' . 5 : . 
n wer siduously | the loss of two hundred and thirty men, the Aral 
tion were employed | remained masters of the field; and the ramparts of 
{ y of the Koran.} Bosra, in expectation of human or divine aid, wer 
fw was chastised by! ectowded with holy Grosses and cons ted b 
f the feet, and in the} The governor Romanus had recor led an 
zeal many secret sinners re+| submission; despised by the people, and degr 
' \ 1} z 1] A “4 } 
{ their punishment. Af-| from his office, he still retained the desire and oppor- 
in 1 of t Syrian armyj tunity of revenge. In a nocturnal interview, he in- 
O e of the f ives of | formed the enemy of a subterraneous passage from his 
\] met: whose zeal and de-| house under the wall of the city; the 1 of the ealiph, 
by sin- | with a hundred volunteers, were « ed to the fait 
f } em] But in| of this new ally, and their successful intrepidity gave 
tw t soldi if 1 th in easy entr ce | t} ir ¢ ipanl s Ai er ( led 
x ever rht be the had nposed the terms of servitude i tribute, the 
: . 
‘ God was both in fact rT tate or convert avowed in the assembly of the peo- 
f +} saracens l¢ _ - 
was ¢ led withoet| #1 Arabia « aarti — whi 
a var r st ’ s stel 
% ' erly eadr idos genti vicin L é rsus, s per 
Caled professed his to veter : altos er s. A Mar 
; ell } x } i Pa » 7 ~ 
, { ‘ ‘ } i v ein} With ( i . ; Ay ition 
t s of Bost 4 g I ~ 
171 st of rs at 1 the time of Abulfeda, (Tabul. Syria s 
! metr lis of Hawran, (Aur four 8 rie 
. i ! AL | D s I Hebrew « y i if t P s 
' neces 666 
. sl narrat I apostte of a des snd an vas 
ready 8s daneum for iter Kora t 
. c r 8 r ile he Ar in a Pers re s ha 
: ; “as S| son aan aaa ; ¢ M 
i} I y wn me | $2 ‘ ir \ P ) 
f the Arabian rob-| e¢ Te be r r! Ockley \ ‘ r 
( his expr n an be justified by {A Vak r ’ 
: n i f tl s. At Grecos, s ! Dy (Glos 
i their heads | sar. med, et inf Grecitat. t i 774.) i Ss serius 
I was sa transit et etiamnum rarissir Ss est I Idest ¢ 1 wih ihe 
f was likewise a | can find in the Byzantine \ ers ft vear 10) tthe Vene 
sa kh \ I isin, Disci- | tians pretend, that they i it ( itinoy in the 
\ f 738.) ninth century. 
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ple his meritorious treason; ‘* I renounce your socie- 
said Romanus, * both in this world, and the world | to march to 
venty thousan 


ty.’ 


to come. deny him 


And I ' 


whosoever W irships him. 


Lord, Isl 


THE 


DE‘ 


that was crucified, 
And I choose God 
im for my faith, Mecca for my temple, the} mouths ; but G 


for 


LINE 


piness. Kn 
} 


and | 


my jus, fat (fh 


Moslems for my brethren, and Mahomet for my pro-| dels. As s 


phet ; who was sent to lead us into the right way, and | be de 
religion in spite of those who join| 


to exalt the true 
partners with God. 
The 

rney from Damascus, ¢ 
A. D. 633. Arabs t » besiege the anc 


trom the w 


conque st of 


distance 


camped among the groves and fountain 


} 


cious territory, and the u ial opti nort 
faith, of tribute or of war, was propo 
‘itizens, who had been lately strer 


hy 


isand Greeks. 
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livered t 
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red the} met the san 
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$ in the Inia y of the military art, an | ul ae ie } ! 
was f juently « red and aecepted by ‘ ‘ Ss | e of 
‘ } - 1 j } 1 
f vi I y a lance was s| ed | y 
of D R, 1 the personal W Ca was |t f PD 
I I 
ig In t firsts y of ti ‘ A ft ! 
obsu bat, he had overthrown and r BK 
one of t ‘ : leaders. a stout and w ‘ 
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the gov f Palmyra, and | tf rR 
' 
front of the | - ‘Repose y f fora ; G 
24% f | D r ‘sand ne ‘ } te yy \ ’ . ° 
Ce: ( rue 1 with fi ting with t tlon 1 WW 
‘“Q Derar!” replied the indefatigable $ “we | ( ; O 
} rest worl me tte 1} rs to-day ( iwhi 
s 1] st to-n wa With the san ! ted iW 
dour. Caled . 1. encountered, and va! 
| ; and the heads of his two ve = 
wh f sea in 1 their igion were \ ( I 
ito the midst of the city. The evs e| re has | 
vencral and part reduced the Daimaseenes to| of ) 
’ er defence: but a messenger w 1 they { f 
{ 1 the wv , returned with the promise « eedy | the x y 
, | erful ur, and their tumultuous j ( - ct ol 
veyed the int to the camp of the Arabs. At- 5 f 
t ne < ‘ t was res f by the oe fi ev 
. e. ' r to spend, ‘ t Dam s, till 
they | given battle to the f f pper In} w 
the r * ed W ab ef } I re r bl 
ous § the rear-guard ; he modestly yi lt f 
t! i f Abu Obs I But in the u dan- | me , and ‘ 
eri t r cue of his c ipanion, n VW ) t 
} ° ‘ ‘ 
: j > y I SIX ( s in 
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Cuap. XII. 


the caliph. 
fusal of Caled. : 
option 5 the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. 


‘* Ye christian dogs, you know your 
W e are 

e people whose delight is in war, rather than in peace ; 

shall be 
speedily masters of your wealth, your families, and | 
your pers ns.” Notwithstanding this apparent dis- 
dain, he was deeply conscious of thi 


and we despise your pitiful alms, since we 


public danger ; 
nd had seen the armies 


, confessed that they 1 


those who had been in Persia, 
of Chosroe 
formidable 
the artlul Saracen deriv 
“You see belore 
the Romar you cannot hope to escape, 
Syria ina single ¢ 


if} 


ver be ne ld a more 
l'rom the supertority of the enemy, 
| 


irray. 
a fresh Incentive of courage: 
you,”’ said he, “ the united force of 
but you may 


Ihe event de pe nds on 


c nq ue I 





your discipline and patience. Reserve yourselves till 
the evening. It was in the evening that th prophet 
was accustomed to vanquish.’’ During two succes- 
sive engageme iis temp e firmness uStalned 
the darts of the enemy, and the murn of his ps. 
At |e when t Spiri aq t i the adverse 
line W l exha i, ¢ 1 gave the il of 
set \ y Tl iper ny 
f to Antio ( ’ Dam ; 1 the 
death of f y M n 3 com- 
ensated 1 ft they had t to hel 
e fifty J the int The spoil v 
inestin Qe; ! \ ‘ es of gold a 
. | V i g rains, a 
innum ) 3 ! ipparel 
TI rere ! } Da nascus 
s d t pply I rms 
became t totr \ es Phe Lou 
inteliig 1 t the ca- 
\ t hos- 
tile ‘ ‘ ) - 
i t sy : 
live ‘ ed to Da- 
f f and 
j i { [ VW ! tl et 
t Alz An led the vy t f 
{ I ( yands of the Sara- 
( ‘ i I review 5 a 
the re \\ y { 1 in per With the stan 
rd of I ity of Derar he 
in s I } eny 
wit ing tl | } 1d 
ot ept ( 11 rence e rest 
{ i \ ( r we xed in tneu espect ve 
6 3 ; f Damas Ss; ‘ ‘ 
Ri ew 2 9 1 | t hb % 1 « fh ce 
T ! t { the Greeks 
R t found in ¢ nple, 
rth I ni eens it \ 5 
tl le t ith 3. f 
than wi é i be- 
sieved ; t } t 
expect the pr ‘ } D is- 
( > W 1 I yt I l A hie > 
| erm é ‘ Wee e empe T 
it ‘ er ¢ W ekindled by the ex- 
Ath I 1" il e Greek I - 





OF THE ROMAN 


| with insessant fury ; and the dexterity of Thomas," 


EMPIRE. 


A smile of indignation expressed the re- | by a prayer, that the Son of God would defend his 


servants and vindicate his truth. The battle raged 
an 
incomparable archer, was fatal to the boldest Saracens, 
till their death was revenged by afemale heroine. The 
wife of Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, 
embraced her expiring husband. ‘ Happy,” said she, 
‘* happy art thou, my dear: thou art gone to thy Lord 
who first joined us together, and then parted us asun- 
der. I will revenge thy death, and endeavour to the 
utmost of my power to come to the place where thou 
art, because I love thee. Henceforth shall no man 
ever touch me more, for I have dedicated myself to the 
service of God.” Without a groan, without a tear 
she washed the corpse of her husband, and buried him 


with the usual rites. Then manly wea- 








rasping the 


a 
= t = 


pons, Which in her native land she was accustomed to 
wield, the intrepid widow of Aban sought the place 


where his murderer fought in the thickest of the 
tle. Her first arrow pierced the hand of his standard- 


: 
bearer; her sec 





nd wounded ‘Thomas in the eye; and 





the fainting christians no longer beheld their en 


’ ; 
their leader. Yet the menerous champion ol Damas- 


cus refused to withdraw to his palace: his wound was 
dre d on the rampart; the fight was continued til 
the evening; and the Syrians rested on theirarms. In 
the silence of the night, the sional was given bya 
roke on the great bell; the gates were thrown open, 
nd each ite dischars ! in imp $s col m n the 
lee} camp of the Saracens. ( 1 was the first 
i ns; at the head of four hundred e he flew to 
the post of danger, and the tears trickled down his iron 
cheeks, as he uttered a fervent ejaculation; ‘* O God 


who never sleepest, look upon thy servants, 


them into the hands of their enemies. i 





V and victory of Thomas were arrested by the 
presence of the sword of God; with the knowledge 
! e peri, t Moslems recovered their ranks, and 
charged the assailants in the flank and rear. After the 
loss of thousands, the christian gene il retreated with 


sigh of despair, and the pursuit of the Sarac 


checked by the military engines of the rampart 
After a siewe of seventy days,° the pa- 4 

tlence, and perhaps the provisi ns, of the f s id 

Damaseenes were exhausted; and the i 


Dravest f their chiefs submitted to th 
hard dictates of necessity. Inthe occurrences f peace 
i they had been taught to dread the fierceness of 


Caled, and to revere the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. 








Att hour of midnicht, one hundred chosen deputies 
yt ( ry ind P opl were Intl uced to the ent of 
that ve able ¢ nman r. He recei i gis SS- 
ed em with cot s\ They re ed V ha written 
cvreemel n t i h of a np n of Ma met, 
vat all hostiliues st} d ¢ ; that the voluntary 
emigrants might dey tin fety, W as much as ey 
could carry iy of the € cts 5 d that the ta- 
rv s ect he ¢ iIph s uld ¢ V 3 and 
houses, with the use and possession is ch Ss. 
On these t rms, the most respect table | res, and the 


cate nearest to his camp, were delivered into his hands: 
his soldiers imitated the moderation of their chief; and 


he enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a people whom 








he had rescued from destruction. But the success of 
the treaty had relaxed their vigilance, and in the same 
moment the opposite quarter of the city was be ved 

Al Wak (Ockley, p. 101.) says, ** with 
this savage invention is so rey nant to ¢ ract f Greeks 
ind Romans, that | must suspect, on this ¢ 4sion I volent 

{ saracens 

\ feda $ 01 seventy days { | s 
(Annal. Mosk 67. vers. Reiske ;) but El 

hion, prolongs to six @ and 1 
he f he S s. (Hist. Sara p.2 2 I 1 
pe s suff fil the terval 
din (Jul A. D. 633.) and the accession of O 24 J l 

$ re 1 e conquest i Va s 3 sly 

$ f Al Wakidi, apud Ockle ll 4 phar 3 
D s 112. vers. P ck.) Per Ss, as In I in 

t s wer errupted by ex ns : 

s y 1 f > glege 
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and taken by assault. A party of a hundred Arabs 
had opened the eastern gate to a more ine xorable foe. 
‘* No quarter,’ cried the rapacious and sanguinary 
Caled, “ no quarter to the enemies of the Lord :” his 
trumpets sounded, and a torrent of christian blood was 
poured down the streets of Damascus. When he 
reached the church of St. Mary, he was astonished 
and provoked by the peaceful aspect of his compan- 
ions; their swords were in the seabbard, and they 
were surrounded by a multitude of priests and monks. 


Abu QObeidah saluted the gene ral: *“* God,” said he, 


‘has delivered the city into my hands by way of 


i uble 


and saved the believers the tr 
of fighting.” ‘* And am J not,”’ replied the indignant 
Caled, “‘am J not the lieutenant of the commander of 
the faithful? Have I not taken the city by storm? 
I'he unbelievers shall perish by the sword. Fall on.” 
The hungry and cruel Arabs would have obeyed the 


surrender, has 





welcome command; and Damascus was lost, if the 
benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not been supported 
by a decent and digni ed firmness, Throwing him- 
elf between the trembling citizens and the most eager 
of the bart , he adjured them by the holy name 
f God, to respect his promise, to suspend their fury, 
and to wait the determination of their chiefs. The 
chiels retired » the church of St. Marv; 1 afte 
1 vel é f Caled submitted in some easure 
» I reason nd l rity f hi Coj,let rue; wi 
Sd tity of a covenant, th 1dvant t as 
ion rw h the Moslems vw id derive 
il pert nce of their word, and the 
ist V 1 they must ence ter trom 
t despair of the rest of the Syrian cities 
eed that the sword should be sheathed, that 
the | t Dam is which had surrendered to Abu 
v0 1 sh 1 be immediately entitled to the benefit 
of his capitulation, and that the final decision uld be 
rele ed It the j and wisdom of the ¢ liy \ 
large m jority of the people ac repted the terms of tole- 
ration and tribute; and Damascus is still peopled by 
twenty thou a ¢ istians. But the valiant Th n 
and the free-born patrnots who h 1 fought nder hi 
banner, embraced the alternative of poverty and exil 
In the adjacent me Ww, a numerous encampment wa 
formed of priests and laymen, of soldiers and citizens, 
of women and children: they collected, with haste and 


recious inovables ; and aband Tbe d, 
silent anguish, their native 
The 
by the spec- 


the Dam 


terror, their most } 
with loud lamentations, or 
jleasant banks of the Pharphar. 
-d was not touche 


their distress: he 


homes, and the 


} 
inflexible soul of Cal 
: 


tacle of dispute 1 with 





cenes the prope rty olf a magazine of corn; ¢ ndeavoured 
to exclude the garrison from the benefit of the treaty; 
consented, with reluctance, that each of t fugitives 
h uld rm it lf with is rd ( | nce, OF 1 bow; 
ind ste ny h t, alter re le f thre ad ys, 
they might | pursued 1 treated the enemies ol 
the M S I 
Purs I | n of a Syrian youth com- 
l pie ted tl I of the exiles of Da iS- 
A nobleman of the city, of the name of Jonas,‘ 
s | hed to a wealthy maiden; but her parents 
lelayed t consummation of his nuptials, and their 
laughter was } led to escape with the man whom 
she | chose They corrupted the nichtly watch- 
I rs fr \ f 125.) a I acin, (p. 32.) that this 
irts of Dar was long reme red, 
s d. by Mah tan 8 reigns. S$ 
zen I ‘ t ! , 380 3 
On f r vt I na I is ar I 
Ir. H sh siege of Damascus, one of our 1 
: a: ae Bi aes } sseases tl rar t of blendin 
I ul i f the times a igs of t 
I & f vers ! to soften 
‘ } her despair of the h Instead of a 
t r ga Ph 8 e Arabs as an 1 ally; in 
3 1 of he flies 1e Ss his coun 
and after } ( 1 and Derar, is his mortally 
l,a 8 f Rud 1, who professes her 


THE DECLINE 


AND FALL Cuap. Xi] 


the ] ver, Wh led the w 1; 
“79 


squadr not Arabs: but 


men of the gate Keisan: 
3S¢ d by a 


9 Ol 


was encolmpa his ex. 


clamation in the Greek tongue, ** the bird is taken,” 
admonished his mistress to hasten her returt . 
admonished his mist to ha 1her return. In the 
presence ¢ i Caled, and of deatt » the fortunate J n 
. . - as 
professed his belief in one God ih I tle Maho. 
met; and continued, till the sea martyrdom 
2 ’ 


to discharge the dutk 


man. When the city wast 


s of a Drave and sincere mussul. 





tery, where Eudocia had taken refuge ; b lover 
was forgotten; the ay tate was § ned; she prefer 
red her religion to her country ; and the tice of Ca. 
led, though deaf to mercy fused to de y forces 
a male or female inhabitant of Dan Four dayg 
was the general confined tot ( by the ol 
of the treaty, and the ut tc 3 of his new eon. 
que His appetite f would have 
been exti L by ( f time 
1 dt ce; | ities of 
] wl t \ ‘ 
ve \ I 8 
In th \ ( k 
the | , 
t ‘ 
( [ \ am 
ill s I 
travers | 
toler 


{ l \ \ y l ‘ 
I t ‘ y 
Lhe 1d i ( 
pre ‘ e of 
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y i ell t i 
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eve x 3 y f 
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saw fore them, In a ] D 
mast Af i Short interv | 
( le ( le nis ¢ \ l 
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Crap. XII. OF THE ROM 
mascus with the same secre ey and speed. On the| 
accession of Omar, the sword of God was removed from 
the command ; but the caliph, who blamed the rash- | 
was compelled to applaud the vigour and con-| 
yf the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors 
of Damascus will equally display their 
avidity and their conternpt for the riches of the pre- | 
sent world. ‘They were inf rmed that the produce | 
and manufactures of the country were annually col- 
lected in the fair of byla,* about thirty miles from 
the city; that the cell of a devout hermit was visited 
at the same time by a multitude of pilgrims ; and that 
the festival of trade and superstition would be enno- 
bled by the nuptials of the daughter of the governor 
of Tripoli. Abdallah, the n of Jaafar, a glorious 
and holy martyr, undertook, with a banner of five hun- 


ness, 


duct, ‘ 


— 
Fair of Abyta. 


s 


dred horse, the pious and profitable commission of 


} 
desp iling the infidels As he approache d the fair of 
Abyla, he was astonished by the report of a mignty 
eoncourse ol Ji ws and christhans, Greeks and Arme- 


yians, of natives of Syria 


| | 


th usand horse 


ind of strangers of Egypt, 
the number of ten thousand, besides a guard of five 


that attended the person of the bride. 


The Saracens paused: * For my own part,” said Ab- 
dallah, “* 1 d not go back: our foes are many, our 

danger 18 great, put r reward i 3] lendid and secure, 

either in this life or in the life to come. Let every 

m eccording to his inclination advance or retire.’’ 

Not a mussulman de rted his standard. ‘** Lead the 

way,” said Abdallah to his christian guide, ** and you 

| see what the companions of the prophet can per- 

form.”” They charged in five squadrons ; but after the 

first advantage of the surprise they were encompassed 

nd almost overwhelmed by the multitude of their 
enemies ; and their valiant band is fancifully compared 
toa white spot in the skin of ablack camel.t About the 

hour of sunset, when their weapons dropped from their 

hands, when they panted on the verge of eternity, they 
discovered an approaching cloud of dust, they heard the 
welcome sound of the bir,’ and they soon pe rceived 

the standard of Caled, who flew to their relief with 


the utmost speed of his cavalry. ‘The christians were 
broken by his attack, and slaughtered in their flight, 
as fa the river of Tripoli, ‘They left behind them 
the variot hes of the fair; the merchandises that 


that 
Lila 


for 
als, and the 


money 


ns of the 


Le 
was brought 
nupt 


sed for sale, th 


y aecoratl 


were ¢ xp 


pur hase, the va 





} ; . ; ; 
| governor's daughter, with forty of her female attend- 
ts. The fruits, provisions, and furniture, the mo- 
ney, plate | jewels, were diligently laden on the 
backs {! es, asses, al d mule 8: and the holy rob- 
bers returned in triumph to Damascus. ‘The hermit, 
alter a short and rry controversy with Caled, de- 
clined the crown of martyrdom, and was left alive in 
1@ solitary ene of blood and de tation. 
cy Syria,* one of the countries that have 
Sieges of H 
I heen proved by the most early culti- 
; vation, is not unworthy of the pre fer- 
'D Adil K After r last word, the ¢ het 
rt \ fl iD t | Heli 
: { ) sit 
( lan I 17 
i Ock . 164.) w ires not in- 
r tt serves ina 
( re a f } t 
1 ! | r yi is 
: i f I rs. 
. W Ara a 
I ippeal 
This w so 1 i r holy wars, is a verb active (says 
1K i ) of 8 } ion, from AKabdara, 
which signifies sa ichar, God is most mighty! 
«In ! n of Syria, his native 
liry, is ‘ ntic portion, It was pub 
_ ira Latin, Lipsia, 1766, in irto, with the learned 
n lea f Kochler and Reiske. a 4 e extracts of geography and 
ne ral history f Ibn O| W \ the modern travels, 
k’s I) rol | ( Sy VI potamia, vol. ii. 
209.) isa work of s 1 dignity; but the au- 
thor too often conf vhat 1 and what he had read, 


the rapacious tribes of the desert. 
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ence.’ The heat of the climate is tempered by the 
vicinity of the sea and mountains, by the plenty of 
wood and water; and the produce of a fertile soil 
affords the subsistence, and encourages the propaga- 
tion, of men and animals. From the age of David to 
that of Heraclius, the country was overspread with 
ancient and flourishing cities: the inhabitants were 
numerous and wealthy 3 and, after the slow ravage of 
despotism and superstition, after the recent calamities 
of the Persian war, Syria could still attract and reward 
A plain of ten days’ 
journey, from Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, is 
watered on the western side by the winding course of 
the Orontes. The hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus? 
are planted from north to south, between the Orontes 
and the Mediterranean; and the epithet of hollow 
(Cele-syria) was applied toa long and fruitful valley, 
which is confined in the same direction by the two 
ridges of snowy mountains. Among the cities,‘which 
are enumerated by Greek and oriental names in the 
geography and conquest of Syria, we may distinguish 
Emesa or Hems, Heliopolis and Baalbee, the former 
as the metropolis of the plain, the latter as the capital 
of the valley. Under the last of the Cesars, they 
were strong and populous: the turrets glittered from 
covered with public and 
private buildings ; and the citizens were illustrious by 
their spirit, or at least by their pride; by their riches, 
or at least by their luxury. In the days of paganism, 
both and Heliopolis were addicted to the 
worship of Baal, or the sun; but the decline of their 
superstition and splendour has been marked by a sin- 
gular variety of fortune. Not a vestige remains of the 
temple of Emesa, which was equalled in poetic style 
to the summits of mount Libanus,* while the ruins of 
Baalbec, invisible to the writers of antiquity, excite 
the curiosity and wonder of the European traveller.' 
The measure of the temple is two hundred feet in 
length, and one hundred in breadth: the front is adorn- 
ed with a double portico of eight columns; fourteen 
may be counted on either side; and each column, 
forty-five feet in height, is composed of three massy 
sti or marble. ‘The proportions and or- 
the Corinthian order express the architec- 


Ss 


afar: an ample space was 


Kk mesa 


blocks ol ne 


naments of 














ture of the Greeks; but as Baalbee has never been 
the seat of a monarch, we are at a loss to conceive how 
the expense of these magnificent structures could be 
supplied by private or municipal liberality.© From 
y The praises of Dionysius are t 1 lively. Kes rx» wesw (Syria) 
7 RA ‘ a oe x 2 7) Peri Ss . 902. in 1 i iV 
Geograph. Minor Hudson.) In another place he styles the « try 
AKumToksw asev, (v, 898.) He proceeds to say, ‘ i 
; a7 ‘ ‘ se T 
MxAa ‘ ei x v. 921, 922. 
This poetical geographer lived in t ’ fA stus, and h 
ription of t world is illustrated by the Greek commentary of 
Eustathius, w paid the same compliment to Homer and Dionysius. 
(Fabric. B t. Graec. 1. iv. Cc. ii. tom. iii. p. 21, &c.) 
z The topography of the Libanus and Anti-Libanus is excellently 
described by the learning and sense of Reland. (Palastin i 
sli 20.) 
a Emese fastigia celsa r 1 
Nam sa solo latus explicat: acs t ras 
Turribus in lum nitentibus: incola claris 
Cor st lisa 
Denique flammicomo devoti pectora soli 
Vitam agitant. Libanus frondosa cacumina turget. 
Et tamen bis certant celsi fastigia templi 
These verses of the Latin version of Rufus Avienus are wanting in 
the Greek original of Dionysius; and since they are likewise unno 
ticed by Eustathius, t, with Fabricius, (Bibliot. Latin, tom. iii 
p. 153. edit. Ernesti) and against Salmasius, (ad Vopiscum, p. 366, 
367. in Hist. August.) ascribe them to the fancy, rather than to the 





MSS., of Avienus, 

b Iam much better satisfied with Maundrell’s slig! ivo, (Jour. 
ney, p. 134—139,) than with the | pous fol f Dr. P <; (De- 
scription of the East, vol. ii, p. 106—113.) but every pr ng ac- 

unt is eclipsed by the magnificent description ar rawings of M. 
M. Dawkins and Wood, who hav« unsported into England the ruins 
of Palmyra and Baalbec 

e The orientals explain the prodigy by a never-failing expedient. 
The edifices of Baalbec were nstructed by che fairies or the genii, 
(Hist. de Timour Bec, tom. iii. 1. v 23. p. 311, 312. Voyage d’Ot- 
ter, tom. i. p. 83.) With less absurdity with equal ignorance, 


them to the Sabwans or Aadites, 
ra his. (Tabula Syria, 


Abulfeda and Ibn Chaukel ascribe 
Non sunt in omni Syria edificia ma 


p. 103.) 
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the conquest of Damascus the Saracens proce ded to! 
Heliopolis and Emesa: but I shall decline the repeti- 
tion of the sallies and combats which have been al- 
ready shown on a large seale. In the prosecution of 
the war, their Pp ylicy was not less effectual than their 
sword. By short and separate truces they dissolved 
the union of the enemy; accustomed the Syrians to 
compare their friendship with their enmity ; familiar- | 
ized the idea of their language, religion, and manners ; 


and exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the magazines 


and arsenals of the cities which they returned to be- 
siege. They aggravated the ransom of the more weal- 
thy, or the more obstinate ; and Chalcis alone was taxed 
at five thousand ounces of gold, five thousand ounces 
of silver, two thousand robes of silk, and as many figs 
ind olives as would load five thousand asses. But 


the terms of truce or capitulation were faithfully ob- 


served ; and the lieutenant of the caliph, who had pro- 
mised not to enter the walls of the captive Bualbec, 
remained tranquil and immovable in his tent till the 
jarring fact s solicited the interposition of a foreign 
master. Thee quest of the p! in and valley of NSy- 


ria was achieved in less than two years. Yet the com- 


mander of the f ful reproved the slowness of thi 

progress ; and t Ss waill their fault with 
tears of rag go nee, called loud 1 thei 
chiefs to lead them forth to fight the | f { the 
Lord In a ree t a der the W f Emme » 
un Arabian y t t! ‘ in of ( 1, was heard 
aloud to ex i, * Met cs I see tl black-eyed 
girls looking upon me; f whom, st ld she ay 
pear in this world, a nankind w 1 die for love of 
her. And I see in the hand of one of them, a hand- 
kerchief of green silk, and a cap of precious stones, 
: ' 


and calls out, Come hither quick- 


and she beckons 








ly, for I love thee.”’ With these words, char ring the 
christians, he made havoc wherever he went, till, ob- 


served at length by the governor of Hems, he was 


struck through with a javelin. |! 


al aie é‘ It was incumbent on the Saracens to 
A.D. ¢ exert the full powers of their valour and | 


enthusiasm acainst the forces of the em- 


™ 
s 
2 
> 
4 


iucht by re neated losses, that the 
rovers of the desert had undertaken, and would spee- 
dily achieve, a regular and permanent conquest. From 
the provinces of Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand 
soldiers were transported by sea and land to Antioch | 
and Cewsarea: the light troops of the army consisted 
of sixty thousand christian Arabs of the tribe of Gas- 
san. Under the banner of Jabalah, the last of their 


princes 


, they marched in the van; and it was a maxim 


of the Greeks, that, for the purpose of cutting diamond, 

diamond was t most effectual. Hera with- 
i 1 his pers if n ] d nee of thie field; but ils 
presump rp s his despondency, suggested a 
peremptory order, that the fate of t vince and the 
war sl | be decided by a single ttle. The Sy- 


j le 
rians were attached to the standard of Rome and of 
e cross: t the noble, the citizen, the peasant, were 
exasperated by the injustice and cruelty of a licentious 
, who oppressed them as subjects, and despised 
them as st rers and aliens. A report of these 
mighty preparations was conveyed to the Saracens in 


. } | t 
hmmesa; and the chieis, 


to ficht, assembled a council: the faith of Abu Obei- 
dah would have expecte d on the same spot the gl ry 
of martyrdom; the wisdom of Caled advised an hon- 
ourabl re treat to the skirts ot Pals stine and Arabi i, 


they might await the succours of their friends, 


though resolved 








yn returned from the throne of Medina, with the 
blessings of Omar and Ali, the prayers of the widows 
t, and a reinforcement of eight thousand 
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ittack of the unbelievers. A speedy messen- | ,, 












































AND FALL Crap. XT] 
Moslems. I[n their way they ove ed a det chment 
of Greeks, and when they ined at Yermuk the camp 
of their brethren, they { d the pleasing intelligence 
that Caled had already defeated and scattered th, 
christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. In the : 


bhourhood of B 1, the r y t in t He n 


scend in a torrent to t piain of D 
cities; and the Hi max, a name wil 1 bas been 
corrupted to Yermuk, is lost afte rt course in the 
lake of ‘Tiber e The f this cure stream 
were illustrated by a long 1b y encounter, Qpy 
this momentous occasion, the | voice, and th 
modesty of Abu Obeidah, nand to th, 
most deserv { \I ( ( 3 ed 
i t { stod the 
ré t } ~ t j ? ch ek. 
by | vene ! ‘ and ¢ f the yellow 
) M i fore t walls 





( y the . 
f Derar t \y \ ( W » | 1 enlis 

holy wal were ‘ . 
OW I ‘ Ww t ity 
had def ; t ers 
ielr chastity ‘I ‘ f the 
cre ‘ i \ , is l, ‘ 
you, the devi In \ Yet s 
was the weight of tl . ( , that the rig 
wi f the Ar the 

\ ‘J 

Al ict were ‘ e 
p f ‘ I 5 
{ , A ) t [1 
ren, \ it ‘ 

vers “ } - » their w 3 
with his \ hand tere t ni 
wit t ‘ | rt . 
i ty of the Mosle \ | the field of | 
b ; and the ll of the Armeni ers enabled 
seve hundred to t that t yi t an ey 
that meritort f | \ f e Syri 
war \ ’ t t t and most 
d f { vs \ \ ! But ity 
ikewise the 1 t f I t f t 
(y eel s an Sy \ ' 1 4 
m yw | ! ew 
ind m tains; man) \ ford, we 
drowned in the ft \ veve 


fess and bewail t \ tof ir Sins 

M the Ror killed at D 
( t ret ' t t 

s An ey B Jal 

me ( t " f Ar . <V pre 

fi ce of the iH ce inclined 
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was exercised in the administration of justice: he re- 
formed the licentious poligamy of the Arabs, relieved 
the tributaries from extortion and cruelty, and chas- 


Islam; but in the pilgrimage of 
strike of his 


stern and 


Lea to 


one 
ment from the 

















il justice of the caliph. ‘The victorious Saracens | tised the luxury of the Saracens, by despoiling them 
niovyed at Dam s a month of pleasure and repose: | of their rich silks, and dragging them on their faces 
spoil w d i by e direretion of Abu Obei-|in the dirt. When he came within sicht of Jerusalem, 
jual M allowed to a soldier and to] the caliph eried with a loud voice, “* God is victorious. 
h nd le portion was reserved for the}O Lord, give us an easy conquest ;” and, pitching his 
lec the Arabian breed. tent of coarse hair, calmly seated himself on the 
; After the battle of Yermuk, the Ro-| ground. After signing the capitulation, he entered the 
( 
rusia ! no longer appeared in ot without fear or precaution; and courteously dis- 
A.D Saracens might securely | coursed with the patriarch concerning its religious an- 
choos i the { ed towns of Syria, the first | tiquities.™ Sophronius bowed before his new master, 
hiect They consulted the caliph | and secretly muttered in the words of Daniel, * The 
whether to Cesarea or Jerusalem ; | abomination of desolation is in the holy place.”" At 
it Ali rmined the immediate siege | the hour of prayer they st od together in the ehurch 
‘lo a e eye, Jerusalem was the] of the resurrection; but the caliph refused to perform 
st or pit Palestine ; but after Mecca | his devotions, and contented himself with praying on 
and Me \ ed d visited by the devout | the ste ps of the church ef Constantine. ‘To the patri- 
M f the Hely Land which had | arch he disclosed his prudent and honourable motive. 
heen san elation of Moses, of Jesus, |‘ Had I yie lded,”’ said Omar, ** to your re quest, the 
M The 1 of Abu Sophian Moslems of a future age would have infringed the 
was 8 Arabs to try the first ex-| treaty under colour of imitating my example.” By 
prise t ty; but on the eleventh} his command the ground of the temple of Solomon 
i vhole force of Abu} was prepared f the foundation of a mosch;° and, 
0 ( nary summons to} during a residence of ten days, he regulated the pre- 
| people of <Alia.®  *Tlealth| sent and future state of his Syrian conquests. Medina 
il ) a 3 s the right} might be jealous, lest the caliph should be detained by 
vy! We ty t e 1s but| the sanctity of Jerusalem or the beauty of Damascus; 
ie G os é If y her apprehensions were dispelled by his prompt and 
fuse d be ider us voluntary return to the tomb of the ipostle.! 
ith Wi i yr men inst you | To achieve what yet remained of the ( A} med 
W ) lo the drinking of wine | Syri in war, the caliph had formed two An 
uy \ I ever stir from y ju, | Separate armies; a chosen detachinent, A. D. 633 
p é yed those that fight} under Amrou and Yezid, was left in the camp of Pa- 
I . 
r you, f your « en But the | lestine ; while the larger division, under the standard 
y s ) l¢ leep valleys and | of Abu Obeidah and Caled, marched away to the north 
ep as ‘ in Syria, the walls| against Antioch and Als ppo. The latter of these, the 
x y restored; the bravest| Berwa of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious as the 
f the f i Ve stopped in the nearest} capital cf a province or a kingdom; and the inhabit- 
place of 1 the sepulchre | ants, by anticipating their submission and pleading 
f Christ, t V rers might feel some| their poverty, obtained a moderate composition for 
sparks of 1 i which so fiercely glowed in| their lives and religion. But the castle of Aleppo,‘ 
S . s. The siege of Jerusalem | distinct from the city, stood erect on a lofty artificial 
i iday w st without some} mound: the sides were sharpened t precipice, and 
{ ; the military engines inces-| faced with free-stone; and the breadth of the ditch 
tly pl 1 iparts ; 1e inclemency | micht be filled with water from the nei uring springs. 
f the wi f d destructive to| After the loss of three thousand m« he garrison was 
Arab \ led length to the} still equal to the defence: and Youkinna, their valtant 
lhe patriarch Sophro-| and hereditary chief, had murdered his brother, a holy 
$ apy 35 y the voice of an in-| monk, for daring to pronounce the name of peace. It 
er renee After a vain ipt| a siege of four or five months, the hardest of the Sy- 
¢ f ( yh from his im-| rian war, great numbers of the Saracens were killed 
| ne i el al é 
‘ : : - sid ) ) ] (STar $ Egy » p- 
fir | eX TY Clause, | ong 
\ e T d by the m J Ar 8 an | ser at Jerusale nd 
f 11 a i t l f s WU i i re 
tO n f. ‘The ques By such arts the J re s x 
i lof Medina; the sane- 7 , s, ( und A CJ Ant. J 
f Ali, persuaded the I ) 
sol 3 al ene- I an. Che i 2] This pr 
35 f } ey is more illus- r for At and | 9 
a? ‘ . ; : i re for res t 4sion, vy i! ! iS ro 
—: yar l , § Oppression. | 5 16 of tI est ians of the Mon roversy. 
Thee P . rounted on a ‘ y the accurate survey of D’Anvi : 
iin | , a bag f i J lem, p. 42 t) 8 fo i 
: ; 41 é . DY succe in caiipns ' 
n, a d W ‘ | leathern n ple, (+ a s ‘ a 
f \V\ ver ' 1, the company, len a | 1 breadth of 172, foises l N ‘ 
\ , : — east . . lares s t i nt str was s i niy in and 
' pa ke of his eauty t ‘ { Cordova 113.) whose pres 
was consecrated by the! Mr. Swinburne has s legan repr t (Travels into S 
ray the e mander < ' h. 2 2.) 
) : oer = er f th faith p Of the many Ar tarikhs or chronicles of Jerusale 
But i x ition or pligrimage, lilS pOWET | belot, p. 867.) Ockley found one amon Pocock MSs. 
- 1. i. p 57.) which he has used tos ly the fect narrative 
= {Al Wakidi. 
i ! r ‘ | rhe Persian historian of Timur (tom. iii. 1. v. ¢. 21. p. 300.) 
ans: (b tyr. scribes the castle of Aleppo as founded ona rock on tred 8 
tion of A (ah in height: a proof, says the French translator, that | had never 
1 Romans e | visited the place. It is now in the midst of the city, of no stren 
; DH vith a single gate, the rcuit is ab Wor paces, and the ditch 
] ) The ¢ et of | half full ef stagnant water. (Voyages de Tavernier, tor i. p. 149 
4 ) {Je salem. Pocock, vol. ii. part i. p. 150.) The fortr s of ast a cub 
i Omar are described temptible to a Buropean ey¢ 
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and wounded: their removal to the distance 
could not seduce the vigilance of Youkinna; nor could 
the christians be terrified by the execution of three 
hundred captives, whom they beheaded before the cas- 
tle wall. The silence, and at length the complaints, 
of Abu Obeidah informed the caliph that their hope and 
patience were consumed at the foot of this impregna- 
ble fortress. ‘1am variously affected,” replied Omar, 
‘‘ by the difference of your success ; but | charge you 
by no means to raise the siege of the castle. Your re- 
treat would diminish the reputation of our arms, and 
encourage the infidels to fall upon you on all sides. 
Remain before Alep ppo till God shall determine the 
event, and forage with your horse round the adjacent 
country.” The exhortation of the commander of the 
faithful was fortified by a supply of volunteers from 
all the tribes of Arabia, who arrived in the camp ot 
horses or camels. Among these was Dames, of a ser- 
vile birth, but of gigantic size, and intrepid resolution 
The forty-seventh day of his service he prop with 
only thirty men, to make an attempt on the castle. 
The « apemeenes and testimony of Caled recommended 
his offer; and Abu Obeidah: admonish d his brethren not 
to despise the b: ser origin of Dames, since he himself, 
could he relinquish the ublic care, would cheerfully 
serve under the banner of the slave. His design was 
covered by the of a retreat; and the camp 
of the Saracens was pitched about a league from Alep- 
po. ‘The thirty adventurers lay in ambush at the foot 
of the hill; Datnes at length succeeded in his in- 
quiries, though he was provoked by the ignorance of 
his Greek captives. ‘*God curse these dogs,” said 
the illiterate Arab, ** what a strange lan- 
cuage ak!? At the d arkest hour of the night, 


ose d, 


appearance 
dp peate Ce 


and 


barbarous 
they sp 


he sealed the most accessible height, which he had 
diligently surveyed, a place where the stones wert 
less entire, or the slope less perpendicular, or the guard 
less vigilant. Seven of the stoutest Saracens mounted 


the weight of the col- 

and sinewy back of 
foremost in this painful ascent 
could grasp and climb the lowest part of the battle- 
ments: they silently stabbed ar nd cast down the senti- 
nels ; and the thirty brethren, repeating a pious ejacu- 
lation, **O apostle '"? were 


on each other’s shoulders, and 
umn was sustained on the broad 


the giganticslave. "The 


of God, help and de liver us! 
successive it drawn up by the long folds of their tur- 
With bold and cautious footsteps, Dames ex- 
plo red the palace of the governor, who celebrated, 
in riotous merriment, the féstival of his deliverance. 
From thence, returning to his companions, he 
ed on the inside the entrance of the castle. 


bans. 


assault- 
They over- 


powered the guard, unbolted the gate, let down the 
drawbridge, and defended the narrow pass, till the ar- 
rival of Caled, with the dawn of day, relieved their 


danger and assured their conquest. Youkinna, a for- 
midable foe, became an active and useful proselyte ; 
and the general of the Saracens expressed his regard 
for the humble merit, by detaining the army 
at Aleppo till Dames was cured of his honourable 


wounds. The capital of Syria was still covered by 


most 


the castle of Azaz and the iron bridge the Oron- 
tes. After the loss of these important p a and the 
defeat of the last of the Roman armies, the luxury 


of Antioch" trembled and obeyed. Her safi 0 was 
ransomed with three hundred thous: — ces of gold; 

but the thre the Alexander, the 
seat of the Roman government in the east, which had 
1 titles of free, and 


ne of successors of 


lecorated by Cesar with the 
and inviolate, was degraded under the yoke 


he en ¢ 
holy, 


r The date of th nquest of Antioch by the Arabs is of some 


im 
portance. By comparing the years of the world in the chronography 
of Theophanes with the years ef the Hegira in the history of Elmacin, 
we shall determine, that it was taken between January 23d and Sep 


year of Christ 638. (Pagi, Critica, in Baron. Annal 
Al Wakidi (Ockley, vol. i. p. 314.) assigns that 
event to Puesd y; ae ust 2lst, an inconsistent date; since Easter 
fell that year on April Sth, the 21st of August must have been a Fri 


ay. (See the Tables of the Art de Verifier les Dates.) 


tember Ist of the 
tom. Il. p. 312, 813 
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of a mile! 


AND FALL *HAP, 


XI. 


of the caliphs to the sec 
town.’ 

In the life of Heraclius, the 
the Persian war are clouded on 
hand by the 1 weakness of A.D. 638, 


his more early 


ndary rank of provincial 
é 


disgrace al 


and 


his later days 





: he gs; 
cessors of Mahomet unsheathed the rd of war oa 
religion, he was astonished at the bou ndle 88 prospect 
of toil and danger; his nature was indolent, p r could 
the infirm and trigid age of the emperor be kir eka 
a second ff rt. The S¢ se of shame ind the mp rtu. 
nities of the Syri ins, preve nted his h ty ¢ eparture 
from the scene of action; but the ( was no mor 
and the loss of Damascus and Jerusalem, the }) 
fields of Aiznadin and Yermuk, may be imputed in go, 
degree to the absence r misconduct of t| e sovers ce 
Instead of defending the sepulchre of Christ, he inyol. 
ved the church and state In a metaphysical controversy 
for the unity of his will; and while Heraclius croy 1 
the offspring of his see lon Is, he was t y 
stripped of the most valuable | f their inheritance, 
In the cathedral of Antioch, in the presence of th 
bish ps, it the foot of the crucifix, he bew iled the 
sins of the | ince a 1 pe p > but | ( i 1Or be 
structed the world that it was vain, a perhaps im. 
pious, to resist th lament of God. "The Saracens 
were invincible in fact, since they were invincible j 

opinion; and the desertion of Youkinna, his false ye. 
pentance and repeated perfidy, might tify the sus. 
picion of the emperor that he was ¢ passed by 
traitors and apostates, w hoe pired to betray his 
person and their country to the enemi f Christ. In 
the hour of adversity, his superstition was agitated 
by the omens and dreams of a falling crown; and after 
bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, hi cretly em 
barked with a few attendants, and absolved the faith 
of his subjects.' Constantine, his eldest , had 
been stationed with forty t sand men at Cesarea, 
the civil metropolis of the three provines f Palese 
tine. But his private interest recalled him to the By- 
zantine court; and, after the flight of his father, he 
felt himself an unequal champion to the united for 

of the aape His vancuard was boldly attacked by 
three hundred Arabs 1 a thousand black slaves, who, 
in the depth of winter, had climbed the WY moun- 


tains of Libanus, and wh 
the victorious squadrons of 


north and 


) were pee lily { llowed by 
Caled himself. Fromt 
Anti and 


south the troops of ch Jerusalem 


advanced along the sea-shore, till their banners we 

joined under the walls of the Phenician f the S 
cities: Tripoli and Tyre were betrayed ; 

and a fleet of fifty transports, which entered witho 
distrust the captive harbours, brought a seasonabl 
supply of arms and visions to the camp of the Sa- 
racens. Their lab were terminated by the unex- 
pected surrender of Cesarea: the | prince had 
embarked in the nig! | the def less citizens 
sokcited their pard n with an offering of two hundred 


ee pieces of The remainder of 

nee, R ental. Ptolemais or 
ibe, Claw. Ascalon, Ber 
Apamea, Hierapolis, no longer presumed to disput 


cold. 


His 4 { s 

\ ry of Pha A 4 
wnteomoAs “ . 4 nae ‘ 
wavy tng everodns, John Malala, in Chron. p. 91. « Venet. W 
may distinguish his a I nfor n of a atic facts from hig 
r ae rance of ener 

t See Ockley, (vol. 4 12.) w aughs at the credulity of 
his author, cae Her lius farewell to Syria, Vale Syria 
et ultimum v y he » prophesied that t R 6 never re 
ter the province till t irth of an inaus 1, the futur 

urge of the ¢€ pire \ i 1 i pe Liy norant of 
the mystic sense, or nonser f this pre [ 

In the loose and obscure chronology of the times, I ar tided by 
in authentic record, (in the book of ceremoni f Constantine Por 
phyrogenitus,) which cert s that, June 4. A. D, 638, the emperor 
crowned his younger son Hera s, in the presence of his eles 
Constantine, and in tl alace of Constantinople; that January ! 
A. D. 639. the royal procession visited the great church, and on the 


ith of the same month, the hippodrome 
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the will of the conqueror ; a id Syria bowed under the 
sceptre of the c iphs seveii hundred years after Pom- 
pey had despoiled the last of the Macedonian kings.* 


- aquerors The siewes and battles of six cam- 
"of Syria, paigns had consumed many thousands 


"> ’ 
( 


A. D. 653—S%" of the Moslems. They died with the 
putation and cheerfulness of martyrs; and the sim- 
sitcit y of their faith may be expre ssed in y words of 
an Arabian youth, when he embraced, for the last 
time, his sister and mother: “Jt is not,”’ said he, 
«the delicacies of Syrta, or the fading delights of this 
world, that have prompted me to devote my life in 
the caust ot religion. But l seek the favour of God 
and his apostle; and [ have heard from one of the 
ophet, that the spirits of the mar- 

tvrs will be lodged in the crops of green birds, 
who shall taste the fruits, and drink « f the rivers, of 
paradise. l'arewell, we shall meet again among the 
groves and oe which God has provided for his 
elect.” The faithtul captives might exercise a pas- 


{ 
rduous resolution; and a cousin of 


companions of the pr 





sive and more a 


Mahomet is celebrated for refusing, after an abstinence 
of three days, the wine and pork, the only nourish- 
ment th it was allowed by the malice of the infidels. 
The frailty of some weaker brethren exasperated the 
im a able spirit of fanatictsm; and the father of 


Amer deplored, in pathetic strains, the apostacy and 

mnation of a son, who had renounced the promises 
of God, and the tutereession ot the proj et. to occupy, 
with the priests al { deacons, the lowest mansions of 
hell. The more tortunate Arabs, who survived the 
war, and persever d in the faith, were restrained by 
their abstemious leader from the abuse of prosperity. 


After a refreshment of three days, Abu Obeidah with- 








lrew his tr s from the pernicious contagion of the 
xury of Antioch, and assured the caliph that their 
religion and virtue could only be pre erved by the 
hard disciplir f poverty and labour. But the vir- 
e of Omar, however 1 yrous to himself, was kind 
ind liberal to his brethren. After a just tribute of 
praise and thanksgiving, he dropt a tear of compas- 
sion; and sitting down on the ground, wrote an 
answer, in which | mildly censured the severity of 
his lieutenant: ** Grod,”’ said the success r 
phet, “has not forbidden the use of the 
of this world to faithful men, and ch 
formed d rs. - 5 fore you ot 
given them ive to rest themsel\ 
freely of those good things which the e 
edth. It iny { the Sarace have no fan ily In Ara- 
bia, they y marry in Syria: and whosoever of them 
wants any female slaves, h y purcl ( nany as 
he ha n f 7 re ( juerors prepared to 
use, or to a this i permission ; but the 
year of elr t %n was marked by a mortality of 
nen eat s and twe five t ind S cens 
were snat ! way f i } 1 of yria 
aad hot Abu Obel ulg ) ented by tl 
bristians ; but his ren re eC he was 
ne of the ten elect p é med 
the heirs of parad ( V yrethre 
wvout three ye . 1 the t » of th f God 
S shown in the 1 hi urn 1 His 
Valour, Which ed in Arabia and Syria the empire 
of the caliphs, was fortified by the opinion of a spe- 
cial providence ; and as long as he woreac ip, W hich 
liad been blessed by Mi ah met, he deemed himself tn- 


Vuine rablk amidst the darts of the 1 fidels 


nia . 





x Sixty-f r fore Christ, Syria Pontusque monumenta sunt 

Un. I ‘ V (Vell. Pater ) rather of his fortune 

power; | l Syria t ik in province, and the 

' » rawing a sw in the 

nce t ' y See al xts coll Dy 
Usher, Ann p. 420.) 

y Abulf Annal. Mostem. 1 Vial t could artfully vary 
he praises of his disciples. Of Oma \ stomed to say. that 
it a prophet j rise after | welf, it w be Omar: and tl ir 
& ceneral calar vy. Omar w | be exce } t tivi ¢ 
@ekley, v i. p. 221.) 


Vou. IL—2 E 


The place of the first conquerors Was p,. ross of the 
supplied by a new generation of their Syrian conque- 
children and countrymen: Syria became "rs, 
the seat and support of the house of A.D. GS. 
Ommiyah ; and the revenue, the soldiers, the ships of 
that powerful kingdom, were consecrated to enlarge 
on every side the empire of the caliphs. But the 
Saracens despise a supe rfluity of fame ; and their his- 
torians scarcely condescend to mention the subordinate 
conquests which are lost in the splendour and rapidity 
of their victorious career. T o the north of Syris 1, they 
passed mount Taurus, and reduced to their obedience the 
province of Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient 
monument of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a second 
ridge of the same mountains, they spr read the flame of 
war, rather than the licht of religion, as f 7 as the shores 
of the Euxine and the neighbourhood of Constantino- 
ple. To the east they advaiced to the b soe and sour- 
ces of the Euphrates and Tigris :* the long-disputed 
barrier of Rome and Persia was forever confounded ; 
the walls of Edessa and Amida, of Dara and Nisibis, 
which had resisted the arms and engines of Sapor or 
Nushirvan, were levelled in the dust; and the holy 
city of Abgarus might vainly produce the epistle of 
the image of Christ to an unbelieving conqueror. To 
the west, the Syrian kingdom is bounded by the sea: 
| island or peninsula on 


and the ruin of Aradus, a small 
the coast was postponed during ten years. But the 
trade of 


i¢ 
Phenicia was populous in mariners; and a fleet of 
seventeen hiundred barks was equippes and manned 
by the natives of the desert. The imperial navy of 
the Romans fled before them from the Pamphylian 
rocks to the Hellespont ; but the spirit of the emperor, 
a grandson of Heraclius, had been subdued before 
the combat by a dream and a pun.* The Saracens 
rode masters of the sea; and the islands of Cyprus, 


Rh ae s, and the Cyclades, were suecessive ly expos d 


hills of Libanus abounded in timber; the 


to their rapacious visits. Three hundred years be- 
fore the christian #ra, the memorable thouch fruitless 
siege of Rhodes” by Demetrius, had furnished that 
maritime republic with the materials and the sal 
of a tro A gigantic statue of Apollo or the sun, 

i in height, was erected at the entrance 
of the harbour, a monument of the freedom and the 
arts of Greece. After standing fifty-six years, the 
colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake ; 


i 





but ro massy trun k, and huge fragments, lay sceatter- 
ed eight centuries on und, and are often descri- 
. fthe ancient world. They 
were collected by the diligence of the Saracens, and 





t 
4 
t 








sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who ts said to 
hav n nine hundred camels with the weight of 
the brass metal in eno t, though we 
should include the hundred rures,® and the 
three thousand statues, which adorned the prosperity 


of the city of the sun. 
Il. The conquest of Egypt may be 












eXplained by the character of the victo- Char nd 
rious Saracen, one of thie first of his na- ! ' 

z Al Wakidi had likewise written a history of the conquest of 
Dia kit r \\ i a, (Ock t 1 { 1 vol.) 
v I rit lor up ve se I ( e 

f Dionysius of Telmar, the Jac triarc! s f 
I sa, A. T). 637, and of Dara, A. D. 641. (Asseman. I O ° 
p. 193.) an at ive 1s r 
jon Chronography of T! (p 2 Most of 
het rs of Me wtanria viele vs der. (A i 112.) 

2 H 4 aL! is atl 8 1, aha 

ing vision; but his soothsayer, or his wardice, un 3 1 the 

men of a defeat icealed in that inauspi 3 . 
Give to another the victory. (Theophan. p. 

XIV. p. 5.) 

b Every passage and evs i1es } sle, ti y, and 
the colossus of Rhodes, are t r 
sius, who has bestowed the same diligence on 3 
of Crete and Cyprus. See in the third vol. of? 
of Meursius, (i. i. c. 15. p. 715—719.) The Byz 

phanes and Constantine, have ignorantly pr 0 
years, and ridiculously divice the weicht amon 

Cent r col T alum n aturi | im, § is 
ils H Natur, xxxiv. 18, 
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AND FALL ae 
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tion, in an age when the meanest of the brethren was | of Pharaoh were faoniliar to the readers of the Koran ; 


exalted above his nature by the spirit of enthusiasm. 
The birth of Amrou was at once base and illustrious : 
his mother, a notorious prostitute, was unable to decid« 
am of the Koreish; but the proof of resem- 
blance adjudged the child to Aasi, the oldest of her 
lovers. The youth of Amrou was impelled by the 
passions and prejudices of his kindred: his poetic 
genius was exercised in satirical verses against the 
person and doctrine of Mahomet; his dexterity was 
employed by the reigning faction to pursue the reli- 
cious exiles who had taken refuge in the court of the 
Ethiopian king. Yet he returned from this embassy, 
a secret proselyte; his reason or his interest deter- 
inined him to renounce the worship of idols ; he esca- 
ped " m Mecca with his friend net and the pro- 
phet « Medi n 1 enjoyed at the same moment the satis- 
faction * embracing the two firmest he ul ape ns of his 
cause. ' impatience of Amronu to lead the armies 
of was checked by the reproof of Omar, 
who advised him not to seek power and dominion, 
since he who is a subject to-day, may be a prince to- 
m Yet merit was not overlooked by th 
he map successors of Mahomet; they were indebted 
to his ar the conquest of Palestine; and in all 
the bate sleges of Syria, united with the 
temper of a valour of an advent | 


mg hve 


“he 
faithful 


rrow. his 


us for 
and 
chief, 


he 


the urous sol- 


dier. In a visit to Medina, the caliph expressed 
wish to survey the sword which had cut down so 
many christian warriors: the son of Aasi unsheathed 


a short and ordinary seymitar; and as he perceived 
the surprise of Omar, ** Alas,”’ said the modest Sara- 
cen, ** the sword itself, without the arm of its master 
is neither sharper 1 more weighty than the sword of 
Pharezdak the poet.’ After the conquest of Egypt 
he was ret alle 1 by the J lou y of the caliph Othma > 
but in the subs« juent troubles the ambition of a sol- 


dier, a statesman, and an orator, emerged from 


pri- 


vate station. His powerful support, both in council 
and in the field, established the throne of the Ommi- 
ades; the administration and revenue of Egypt were 
restored by the gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful 
friend who had raise d himse If above the rank of a sub- 
ject; and Amr ed his days in the palace and city 
which he had fo un ed on the banks the Nile. His 
dying speech to his children is celebrated by the Ara- 
bians s a model of eloquence and wisd m: he de- 
I lored the errors of his youth ; but if the penitent was 
still infected by the vanity of a poet, he might exag- 
gerate the venom and misehief of his impious comnpo- 
Sill ns 
' ‘ From his « Palestine, Amrou 
" Bewwe had surprised or anticipated the caliph’s 
D | e for the invasion of Egypt. The 
magnanimous Omar trusted his God 


shaken the thr 
the slender 


the ¢ 


rashness, and listen 


b it whe 


ems with 


1e compared 


n | 
the greatness of 


of 
, he e 


Mos 


yndemned his own 


nter- 
1 to 





is timid companions, The pride and the greatness 
Ww irn this anecdote from a spirited old w an, who r ed 
their faces the h and his friend She was en ra iby tl 
f Amr and the liberalit {f Moawiya 4 fed Ant 
M 111.) 
G \ Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 46, &c. who st 
Abyssinian histor rr ince f Abdel Balcides Yet the fact of 
f s il i iss. rmay ve allows 
f This sayir 8 preser 1 by Pocock, (Not. ad Carmen Tograi, ¢ 
184.) and justly applauded by Mr. Harris. (Philosophical Arran 
ents, p. ) 
For 1 1 character of Amr see Ockley (Hist. of 1 
Ss ens 1. p. 2S. € 94, 328, 342. 344. and to the end of the vol 
' v 1. 55. 57. 74. L1O0—112. 162.) and Otter. (Mem, 
] f s | r s, to xx p. 131, 132.) The readers of 
7 is ay y ire Vespasian and Mucianus, with Moawi 
and Amr Yet the resemblance is still more in the situation, 
than in the characters, of the men 
h Al Wakidi had likewise composed a separate history of the con 
juest of Egypt, w i Mr. Ockley could never procure; and his own 
inquiries (vol. i. p. 344—362.) nave added very little to the original 
text of E s, (Annal m. ii. p. 296—323. vers. Pocock,) the 
i hite patriar f Alexandsia, who Jived three hundred years 
after revolution 


land a tenfold repetition ( 


mes of Chos-| 


t prodi: es h id been se 


arcely 
victory, but 


to effect, the flight, of 


sufficient not the 


»| six hundred thousand of the children of Israel; the 


cities of Egypt were many and populous; their archi. 
tecture was strong and solid ; the Nile, with its nume. 
rous branche S, was alone an Ins and 
the granary of the imperial city would be obstinately 

defended by the Roman powers. In this pe rplexity, 

the commander of the faithful resigned himself to the 
decision of chance, or, in his opinion, of Providence, 
At the head of only four thousand Arabs, the intre pid 


Amrou uched away from his 


upe r ible b; irrie r; 


had m 


Stat 


nm of Gaza 


when he was overtaken by the messenger of Omar, 
‘If you are still in Syria,”’ said the ambiguous man. 
date, ** retreat without delay; bat if, at the receipt of 
this epistle, you have already reach d the frontiers of 
Egypt, advance with confidence, and depend on the 


yur brethren.’ 


God 
7 +} 
po t 
taught him to susp 


continued 





of 


“e, pert 


and of j 
secret intelligence, of : 
ct the mutability of courts; and he 
1 till his tents were unquestionably 


succour 


en i¢ 


he } 
' re 


pitched on Egyptian ground. He there assembled his 
officers, broke the seal, perused the epistie, fravely 
ingutre 1 the name and situation of the pl ice, and de. 
clared his ready obedience to the commands of the 


caliph. After a siege of thirty day he took posses. 











sion of Farmah or Pelusium; and that key of Egypt, 
as It has been justly t ved, un! ked the entrance of 
the country, far as ther s of Hellopolits and the 
neighbourhood of the 1 Cair 

On the western side of t Nile, at I sa 
small « ice to the east of the Pvyra- 4 p 
mids, atasm dista the h of va 
the De Men s red and fifty f ngs in 
( } re . als ved the ma hicence tf ancient 
kit 3 Under th ( } { th Ptole ies i ¢ PSars 
the seat of o ernmie removed to th ea-coast; 
the ancient capital was eclipsed by the arts and opu- 
lence of Alexandria; the palaces, and at length the 
emples, were ree | 1 ce late aT rul 8S CONe 
dition: yet, in the e of Aug ; 1 even in that 

{ Const Memphis was still numbered among 
the creates ind most populous of the pr vinelal cities.' 
4 banks of the Nile, int | e of 1) yreadth of 
three thousand feet, we 1 te by two bridges of six- 
ty 1 of thirty | ( te in the middle stream 
by the small island of Rouda, which was covered with 

ard 1 habitat “ The eastern extremity of 
th wW erm l by thet Babylon and 
he ¢ ny { kt | I vl protect | the pas- 
sage ol e river, .% 1 ¢ i f Egypt 
This important for \ might fairly be de- 
scribed i tof Mem r M h, was invested 
DY the arms of the t int of Omar: a reintorcement 
of four thousand Saraee soon arrived in his camp; 
ind the military et! . which battered the walls, 
may be imputed to the art and la r of his Syrian 
lies. Yet the siege w protracted to seven months; 
ind the rash invaders were en¢ npas ed and threat- 
ened by the inundation of the Nile j last as- 
sault was bold and succe they passed the ditch 
which had been fortified with iron spikes, applied 

i Stra yaccur ' sof Heliopolis 

‘ a r l. x | 1158.) but of 
M s | 2 - , * 

y * ( 1161.) 4 x r xture of in 
ants, and is ol ‘ t [ r Egypt, Ao 
is ¢ ates Me i four ux roi bus 

j 8 provi i nitet If ind na f Me phis appears 
with d cLiOn in RK n | f in ~ il lists 

k 7 e rare and cur sf the br 1 (2946 feet) and the 

ridge of t N are found he Danish traveller and 

} N i é rapher, (p. 94.) 

Fr f April, the N 18 erceptibly to rise; 
the sw mes strong and vis i ‘ mm after the summer 
solstice, (I Hist, Nat. v. 10.) a is us proclaimed at Cairo 
on St. lt r’s day, (June 29.) Ar r of rity successive years 
marks the greatest he fthe waters between July 25. and August 
18. (Ma Descrip i de Egypte, rr », 67, &c. Pocock’s 
Descr 1 of t East, v i. p. 200. Shaw’s Trav ls, p. 383.) 
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their scaling-ladders, entered the fortress with the | no communion, either in this world or in the next, and 
shout of God is victorious ! and drove the rem- I adjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of 
ant of the Greeks to their boats and the isle of| Chalcedon, and his Melchite slaves. For myself and 
Rouda. The spot was afterwards recommended to the | my brethren, we are resolved to live and die in the 
conqueror by the easy communication with the gulf profession of the gospel and unity of Christ. It is 
and the peninsula of Arabia: the remains of Memphis | impossible for us to embrace the revelations of your 
were deserted ; the tents of the Arabs were converted prophet ; but we are desirous of peace, and cheerfully 
into permanent habitations ; and the first mosch was | submit to pay tribute and obedience to his temporal 
blessed by the presence of fourscore companions of | successors."”’ The tribute was ascertained at twc 
Mahomet. A new city arose in their camp on the| pieces of gold for the head of every christian; but old 
eastward bank of the Nile ; and the contiguous quar-| men, monks, women, and children, of both sexes, 
ters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their} under sixteen years of age, were exempted from this 
present decay by the appellation of old Misrah, or| personal assessment: the Copts above and below 
Cairo, of which they form an extensive suburb. But Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, and promised 
the name of Cairo, the town of victory, more strictly |an hospitable entertainment of three days to every 
belongs to the modern capital, which was founded in| mussulman who should travel through their country. 
the tenth century by the Fatimite caliphs.* It has By this charter of security, the ecclesiastical and civil 
gradually receded from the river, but the continuity of | tyranny of the Melchites were destroyed :* the ana- 
buildings may be traced by an attentive eye from the | themas of St. Cyril were thundered from every pulpit ; 
- and the sacred edifices, with the patrimony of the 
Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and|church, were restored to the national communion of 


tontary sub . | . ‘ ° 
\ Se he profitable ent rprise, must have retreat-|the Jacobites, who enjoyed without moderation the 


monuments of Sesostris to those of Saladin. 





t } . : ‘ 
| Cops or Jaco ed to the desert, had they not found a| moment of triumph and revenge. At the pressing 
bites 38 powerful alliance in the heart of the | summons of Amrou, their patriarch Benjamin emerged 


country. ‘The rapid conquest of Alexan- | from his desert; and, after the first interview, the cour- 
der was assisted by the superstition and revolt of the | teous Arab affected io declare, that he had never con- 
natives: they abhorred their Persian oppressors, the | versed with a christian priest of more innocent man- 
disciples of the Magi, who had burnt the temples of| ners and a more venerable aspect. In the march from 
Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious appetite on the | Memphis to Alexandria the lieutenant of Omar intrus- 
flesh of the god Apis.’ Aftera period of ten centuries | ted his safety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyp- 
the same revolution was renewed by a similar cause ;|tians: the roads and bridges were dilias ntly repaired ; 
yd in the support of an incomprehensible creed, the land in every step of his progress, he could depend on 
zeal of the Coptic christians was equally ardent. I} a constant supply of provisions and intelligence. ‘The 
have already explained the origin and progress of the | Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could searcely equal 

oversy, and the persecution of the] a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by the uni- 
emperors, Which converted a sect into a nation, and versal defection; they had ever heen hated, the y were 
alienated Egypt from their religion and government. | no longer feared: the magistrate fled from his tribunal, 
The Saracens were received as the deliverers of the | the bishop from his altar; and the distant garrisons 
Jacobite church : and a secret and effectual treaty was | were surprised or starved by the surrounding multi- 
opened during the siege of Memphis between a victo- | tudes. Had not the Nile afforded a safe and ready 
rious army and a people of slaves. A rich and noble| conveyance to the sea, not an individual could have 
Egyptian, of the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled escaped, who by birth, or language, or office, or reli- 


Mon p 1ysite con 


his faith to obtain the administration of his province: | gion, was connected with their odious name. 
in the disorders of the Persian war he aspired to inde- By the retreat of the Greeks from the gjooe ana 


con- 
pendence : the embassy of Mahomet ranked him among | provinces of Upper Egypt, a consider- quest of Alex- 
princes; but he declined, with rich gifts and ambigu-| able force was collected in the island of ®"“"- 
us compliments, the proposal of a new religion.4 The} Delta: the natural and artificial channels of the Nile 


ibuse of his trust « xposed him to the resentment of 
Heraclius ; his submission was delayed by arrogance | and the road to Alexandria was laboriously cleared by 
and fear; and his conscience was prompted by interest! the victory of the Saracens in two and twenty days of 
to throw himself on the favour of the nation and the| general or partial combat. In their annals of con- 
support of the Saracens. In his first conference with | quest, the siege of Alexandria‘ is perhaps the most 
Awrou, he heard without indignation the usual option| arduous and important enterprise. ‘The first trading 
of the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. ** The Greeks,” | city in the world was abundantly replenished with 
replied Mokawkas, ** are determined to abide the de-| the means of subsistence and defence. Her numerous 
termination of the sword; but with the Greeks I desire | inhabitants fought for the dearest of human rights, 

. _ ———_—_——_——| religion and property; and the enmity of the natives 


afforded a succession of strong and defensible posts; 











= Murtadi, M itles de Egypte, 243-259. He expatiates on| seemed to exclude them from the common benefit of 

{ 8 t " { nd t ’ 
A ow, dp Ss cdtaaiie cola cana +. “| peace and toleration. ‘The sea was continually open; 
D'Herbelot, B ' ( p. 233, and if Heraclius had been awake to the public dis- 
he | {N » Hegel Smad s well known, and has} tress, fresh armies of Romans and barbarians might 
4 \ ly i 
‘ Evy 2. fixed, at . Jearned inquiry,| have been poured into the harbour to save the second 
{™M a G y oppos » Old Cairo. | capital of the empire. A cireamference of ten miles 
Sicard, Nouveaux M res des Miss s du Levant, tom. vi. p. 5, 6. 
we) : 5s 1 I I : o 1 ? tw may not lis { Se — a 
r he author r the argu ts of P kK, (vol. i. p. 256—41.) r The prefecture of Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had been 
N r, (Vv p. 77—106.) and, above a f D’Anville, | trusted by Heraclius to the patriarch Cyrus. (Theophan., p. 250, 281.) 
(Wescription de l'Egy 111, 112. 190-149.) who have removed | “In Spain,” said James IL “ do you not consult your priests?” “ We 
Me st i 2) ah, some miles further t do,” replied the catholic ambassador, “and our affairs succeed ac 
the south. In if t . s have forgot that the an rdingly.”’ I know not how wo relate the plans of Cyrus, of 
space of a metropolis rs and annihilates the far greater part of | tribute without impairing the revenue, and of converting O 
the controversy. |} his marriage with the emperor’s daughter. (Nicephor. Brevi 

p See Herodot 17, 28,29. lian. Hist. Var. 1, iv. c. 8, | 17, 18.) 

Suidas in tom. ii. p.774. Diodor. S . tom. ii. 1. xvii. p.197.]  « See the life of Benjamin, in Renaudot, (Hist. Patriarch. Alexan 
edit. Wesseling. 1 Ileg 7 ‘5 T# isga, Says the last | drin, p. 156 72.) who has enriched the conquest of Egypt with some 
vf these hist ns ; ; facts from the Arabic text of Severus the Jacobite historian. 

1) Mokawkas sent the pr t two ¢ tic damgels, with two maids, t The local description of Alexandria is perfectly ascertained by 
and one eunuch, an ibaster vase, an ingot of pure gold, oil, honey, | the master hand of the first of geographers; (D’Anville, Memoire 
and the finest w n of Egy; vith a horse, a mule, and an | sur l’Egypte, p. 52 63.) but we may borrew the eyes of the moderna 
088, distinguis res \ | tions. The embassy | travellers, more especially of Thevenot, (Voyage au Levant, part i. p. 
of Mahomet was despa if 1 Medina in the seventh year of the | 381—395.) Pocock, (vol. i. p.2—13.) and Niebuhr. (Voyage en Arabie, 
Hegira, (A. D. 62+.) See Gagnier, (Vie de Mahomet, t m. ii Pp. 255, | tom. i. p. 44—43.) Of the two modern rivals, Savary and Volney, 


06, 303.) from Al Jonnabi. | the one may amuse, the other will instruct. 
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would have scattered the forces of the Greeks, and 
favoured the stratagems of an active enemy ; but the 
two sides of an oblong square were covered by the 
sea and the lake Mareotis, and each of the narrow 
ends exposed a front of no more than ten furlongs. 
The efforts of the Arabs were not inadequate to the 
difficulty of the attempt and the value of the prize. 
From the throne of Medina, the eyes of Omar were 
fixed on the camp and city: his voice excited to arms 
the Arabian tribes and the veterans of Syria; and the 
merit of a holy war was recommended by the pecu- 
liar fame and fertility of Egypt. Anxious for the 
ruin or expulsion of their tyrauts, the faithful natives 


devoted their labours to the service of Amrou; some | 
sparks of martial spirit were perhaps rekindled by the | 
example of their allies; and the sanguine hopes of | 
Mokawkas had fixed his sepulehre in the church of | 


St. John of Alexandria. Evutychius the patr 
serves, that the Saracens fought with the courage of 
lions; they repulsed the frequent and almost daily 


assaulted in their 


iarch ob- 


sallies of the besieged, and soon 
towers of the city. 
tack, rd, the banner of Amrou, glittered in 
the Moslems. On a m j 
was betrayed by his imprudent valour: his followers 
V red the | wert 


turn the walls and 


tne sSWwo! 


van of the 


ho had ent citade driven back; and 


the general, with a friend and a slave, remained a 
prisoner in the hands of the christians. When Amrou 
was conducted before the prefect, he remembered his 


lofty demeanour, 
ive, revealed the lieutenant of the 
caliph, and the battle-ax of a soldier was already 
raised to strike off the head of the audacious captive. 
His life was saved by the readiness of his slave, who 


inst 


dignity, and forgot his situation; a 


and resolute lane 


commanded him, with an angry tone, to be silent in 
The cre 


was deceived; he listened to the offer of a tre ity, and 


the presence « f his superiors. dulous Greek 
his prisoners were dismissed in the hope of a mor 
respectable embassy, till the joyful acclamations of 
the camp announced 
insulted the folly of the infidels. 
of fourtes 


twenty thousand men, the 


the 
At leneth, after a 
months," and the loss of three and 
Saracens pre vailed: the 
Greeks embarked their dispirited and diminished num- 
bers, the standard of Mahomet was pl inted on 
the walls of the « apli il of Egypt. ‘| have taken,”’ 
said Amrou to the caliph, ** the great city of the west. 
me to enumerate the variety of ics 
and I shall content myself with 


eur 


and 


t - ir , ih! Wat 
It is impos sipie iof;f 


riches and beauty; 


observing, that it contains four thousand palaces, four 


baths, four hundred theatres or places of 
twelve thousand for the sale of 
vegetable food, and forty thousand tributary Jews. 
The town has been subdued by force of arms, without 
treaty or capitulation, and the Moslems are impatient 
to seize the fruits of their victory.””* The commander 
of the faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pil- 
lage, and directed his lieutenant to reserve the wealth 
and revenue of Alexandria for the public service and 
the propagation of the faith: the inhabitants 
numbered ; a tribute was imposed ; the zeal and resent- 


thousand 


amusement, shops 


ment of the Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites | 
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In every at-| 


morable day, he| 


intly gave his master a blow on the face, and | 


return of their general, and 


were 
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and Heraclius died of a dropsy about seven Weeks 
after the loss of Alexandria.’ Under the min rity of 
his grandson, the clamours of a people, dé prived of 
their daily sustenance, compelled the Byzantine court 
to undertake the recovery of the capital of Egypt. In 
the space of four years, the harbour and fortifie ’ 
of Alexandria were twice occupied by a fleet and army 
of Romans. They were twice expelled by the valour 
of Amrou, who was recalled by the domestie peril 
from the distant wars of Tripoli and Nubia. But the 
facility of the attempt, the repetition of the insult, and 


ations 


| the obstinacy of the resistanee, provoked him to swear 
’ 


that if a third time he drove the infidels into the seq 
he would re nder Alexandria as ace¢ 
as the house of a pr 


ssible on al} Sides 
Faithful to his promise 
he dismantled several parts of the walls and towers 
but the people were spared in the chastisement of the 
city, and the mosch of Mercy was erected on the Spot 


where the victorious ral had stopped the 


stitute. 


fury of 





uld deceive the expectation of T) Alexandriag 
the reader, if I pass lin silence the fat rary. 
of the Alexandrian library, as it Is described by the 
le ved Ab Ipha us TY spirit ol Amrou was 
mor Cc hous nd itt ral thant tort brethre n, and 
in his leisure hours, the \ in chief was pleased 
with the conve ition of John, the last disciple of Am- 
monius, and who derived the surname of Philoponus, 
from his laborious studies of gramn 1d philoso- 
phy? Imboldened by this famili ! course, Philo. 
ponus presumed to solicit a gift, i ble in his 
opinion, ¢ mntempt hl in that of the barbarians; the 
royal library, which alone, among the spoils of Alex- 
andria, had not been appropriated by the visit and the 
seal of the conqueror. Ai u was inclined to gratify 
the wish of the grammarian, but ! I 1 inte ority 
refused to alienate the minutest object without the con- 


sent of the caliph ; ind ti well-k vn answer of 

Omar was inspired by tl ( fa fanatic. “If 
! 

thes Writings of the Greek acre with the book of 


. +. i 


God, they are useless and need not | rved: j 


prese 


they disagree, they are pe us ught to be 
destroyed.’’ The sentence was executed with blind 
obedience the volumes of paper or parehment were 
distributed to the four thousand baths of the city; and 
such was their incredible maltitude, that six months 
were barely sufficient for the consumption of this pre- 
cious fuel. Since the Dynasties of Abulpharagius* 
have been given to the world in a Latin version, the 
tale has been repeatedly transcribed ; and every scho- 
lar, with pious indignation, has deplored the irrepara- 
ble shipwreck of the lea ry, the arts, and the geni 

of antiquity. For my ow: rt, | am strongly tempted 
to deny both the fact and the ec sequence The fact 
is indeed marvellous: ** Read and wonder!” says the 
historian himself: and the solitary report of a stranger 
who wrote at the end of six hundred years on the con- 
fines of Media, is overbalaneed by the silence of two 
annalists of a more early date, both christians, both 
natives of Egypt, and the most ancient of whom, the 
patri irch Euty hins, has amply described the conquest 


of Alexandria.' of Omar is repug- 





. a ale Stade ~ o 9m oil nd Ce 
who submitted to the Arabian yoke were indulged in | ) 2 Ne aie ceeaineae ott ails Gin. : oy ie ea ved 
the obseure but tranquil exercise of their worship. | from N r ’ Chrot mn Oris le the true date of the 
The intelligence of this disgraceful and calamitous | death of H bith, A. D. G4l. ff Aewnstye Ay 

st : > 7 if Alexandria A for f t vey I 
event afflicted the declining health of the emperor; | tejlizer 
ae we | 2 Many treatises of tl r of r ¢ 5 s 
i tant; t for readers of t th blished 
Both Eutychius (Annal, tom. ii. p. 319.) and Elmacin (Hist. Sa early in the s pr i s are 
race p, 28.) n fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of hief jects of his verbos ta e of which is dated 
the new! n of Moharram of the twentieth year of the Hegira. | early as May 10th, A, DP. 617. Ct I (re 
a 22. A. D.640.) In reckoning backwards fourteen months | 468.) A modern, John Le ¢ yw 68 
spent t re Alexandria, seven months before Babylon, &c. Amrou | same name, was equal t Ph i ence 
might hav iyaded Egypt about the end of the year 638: but we are | rior in re 1 
assured, that he entered the country the 12th of Bayni, 6th of June, | A but) 114. I A 
(Murtadi, Merveiiles de Egypte, p. 164. Severus, apud Renaudot, | et mirare. idless t t ! 
p. 162.) The Saracen, and afterwards Lewis IX. of France, halted | wondered ! I : W 
au Pe n, or I tta, during the season of the inundation of | tional scepticism of Renaudot: (H Alex. Patriar 
N | toria . habet aliquid ‘ t Ara is fa jare est. 
ii. p. 316, 319 This curious an Le Lt 1inly sought in the anna: uf 
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nant to the sound and orthodox precept of the Mahome- 
tan casuists: they expressly declare, that the religious 
books of the Jews and christians, which are acquired 
by the right of war, should never be committed to the 
flames; and that the works of profane science, historians 
or poets, physicians or philosophers, may be lawfully 
applied to the use of the faithful.® A more destructive 
zeal may perhaps be attributed to the first successors 
of Mahomet; yet in this instance, the conflagration 
would have speedily expired in the deficiency of mate- 
rials. I shall not recapitulate the disasters of the 
Alexandrian library, the involuntary flame that was 
kindled by Cesar in his own defence,‘ or the mis- 
chievous bigotry of the christians who studied to de- 
stroy the monuments of idolatry.* But if we gradually 
descend from the age of the Antonines to that of The- 
odosius, we shall learn from a chain of contemporary 
witnesses, that the royal palaee and the temple of | 
Serapis no longer contained the four, or the sevens) 
hundred thousand volumes, which had been assembled | 
by the curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies.*| 
Perhaps the church and seat of the patriarchs might| 
be enriched with a repository of books; but if the} 
ponderous mass of Arian and Monophysite controversy 
were indeed consumed in the publie baths, a philoso-| 
pher may allow, with a smile, that it was ultimately | 
devoted to the benefit of mankind. I sincerely regret | 
the more valuable libraries which have been involved | 
in the ruin of the Roman empire ; but when I serious- 
ly compute the lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, 
and the calamities of war, our treasures, rather than 
our losses, are the object of my surprise. Many curi-| 
ous and interesting facts are buried in oblivion; the 
three great historians of Rome have been transmit-| 
ted to our hands, in a mutilated state, and we are de- 
prived of many pleasing compositions of the lyric, 
iambic, and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Yet we 
should gratefully remember, that the mischances of 
time and accident have spared the elassie works to 
which the suffrage of antiquity" had adjudged the first 
place of genius and glory: the teachers of ancient | 
knowledge, who are still extant, had perused, and | 
compared the writings of their predecessors ;' nor can 
it fairly be presumed that any important truth, any use- | 
ful discovery in art or nature has been snatched away 
from the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt,* Am-| 
rou balanced the demands of justice and | 
policy ; the interest of the people of the law, who were 
defended by God; and of the people of the alliance, 





Administration 
of Egy pt 


Eatychius, and the Saracenic history of Eimacin. The silence of 
Abulfeda, Murtadi, and a crowd of Mosiems, is less conclusive from 
their ignorance of christian iiterature 
e See Reland, de Jure Militari Mohammedanorum, in his third 
volume of Dissertations, p. 37. The reason for not burning the reli- | 






gious books of the Jews or ch istians, is derived from the respect that 
is cht »the name of God, | 
@ Consult the collections of Frensheim (Supplement. Livian. c. 


12. 43.) and Usher. (Annal. p. 469.) Livy himself had styled the} 

Alexandrian library, elegantia@ regum curauque@ egregium opes; a 

liberal encomium, for which he is pertly criticised by the narrow 

stoicism of Seneca, (De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 9.) whose wisdom, 

on this occasion, deviates into 
e See this History, p. 467 


nonsense, 


' 4 » | 

f Aulus Gellius, (Noctes Attica, vi. 17.) Ammianus Marcellinus, 
xxii. 16.) and Orosius, (1, vi. c. 15.) They all speak in the past | 
tense, and the words of Ammianus are remarkably strong 


fue runt | 


Bibliothecw innumerabiles; et loquitur monumentorum veterum 









eoncinens fides, & } 

s Renaudot answers for versions of the Bible, Hexapla, Cater a | 
Patrum, Commentaries, &c. (p. 170.) Our Alexandrian MS, if it 
came from Egypt, and not from Constantin yple or mount Athos, | 
(Wetstein, Prolegom. ad N, T. p. 8, &c.) might possibly be among | 
wem. 


with pleasure a chapter of Qu'‘ntilian, an.| 
1.) in which that judicious critic enumerates and 
appreciates the series of Greek and Latin classics. 

Such as Galen, Pliny, Aristotle, &c. On this subject Wotton 
(Reflections on ancient and modern Learning, p. 85—95.) argues with | 
solid sense, against the lively exotic fancies of Sir William Temple. 
rhe contempt of the Greeks for Barbarie science, would scarcely | 
admit the Indian or Athiopic books into the library of Alexandria; | 
hor is it proved that philosophy has sustained any real loss from their | 
exclusion | 

k This curious and authentic intelligence of Murtadi (p. 284—283.) | 
has not been discovered either by Ockley, or by the self-sufficient | 
compilers of the Modern Universal History. 


h [have often perused 
stitut. Orator. x 






OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| useless and dangerous: 


| Ainrou and Omar, p. 279 
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who were protected by man. In the recent timult of 
conquest and deliverance, the tongue of the Copts and 
the sword of the Arabs were most adverse to the tran- 
quillity of the province. ‘To the former, Amrou de- 
clared, that faction and falsehood would be doubly chas- 
tised; by the punishment of the accusers, whom he 
should detest as his personal enemies, and by the pro- 
motion of their innocent brethren, whom their envy had 
laboured to injure and supplant. He excited the lat 
ter by the motives of religion and honour to sustain the 
dignity of their character, to endear themselves by a 
modest and temperate conduct to God and the caliph, 
to spare and protect a people who had trusted to their 
faith, and to content themselves with the legitimate 
and splerdid rewards of their victory. In the manage- 
ment of the revenue he disapproved the simple but op- 
pressive mode of a capitation, and preferred with reason 
a proportion of taxes, deducted on every branch from 
the clear profits of agriculture and commerce. A third 
part of the tribute was appropriated to the annual re- 
pairs of the dykes and canals, so essential to the pub- 
lic welfare. Under his administration the fertility of 
Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia; and a string of 
camels, laden with corn and provisions, covered almost 
without an interval the long road from Memphis to 
Medina.! But the genius of Amrou soon renewed the 
maritime communication which had been attempted or 
achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Ce- 
sars ; and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was 
opened from the Nile to the Red sea. This inland 
navigation, which would have joined the Mediterra- 
nean and the Indian ocean, was soon discontinued as 
the throne was removed from 
Medina to Damascus, and the Grecian fleets might have 
explored a passage to the holy cities of Arabia.™ 

Of his new conquest, the caliph Omar Riches and pop- 
had an imperfect knowledge from the ulousness. 
voice of fame and the legends of the Koran. He re- 
quested that his lieutenant would place before his eyes 


| the realm of Pharaoh and the Amelekites; and the an- 


swer of Amrou exhibits a lively and not unfaithful pic- 
ture of that singulareountry." ‘*O commander of the 
faithful, Egypt is aeompound of black earth and green 
plants, between a pulverized mountain and a red sand. 
The distance from Syene to the sea is a month’s jour- 
ney for a horseman. Along the valley descends a 
river, on which the blessing of the Most High reposes 
both in the evening and morning, and which rises and 
falls with the revolutions of the sun and moon. When 
the annual dispensation of Providence unlocks the 


| springs and fountains that nourish the earth, the Nile 


rolls his swelling and sounding waters through the 
realm of Egypt: the fields are overspread by the salu- 
tary flood; and the villages communicate with each 
other in their painted barks. The retreat of the inunda- 
tion deposits a fertilizing mud for the reception of the 
various seeds: the crowds of husbandmen who blacken 
the land may be compared to a swarm of industrious 
ants ; and their native indolence is quickened by the lash 
of the task-master, and the promise of the flowers and 
fruits of a plentiful increase. Their hope is seldom 
deceived ; but the riches which they extract from the 
wheat, the barley, and the rice, the legumes, the fruit- 
trees, and the cattle, are urequally shared between 
| those who possess. According 


those who labour and 
to the vicissitudes of the seasons, the face of the coun- 














1 Eutychius, Annal. tom. ii. p. 320. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p. 35. 
m On these obscure canals, the reader may try to satisfy himself 
from D’Anville, (Mem. sur l’Egypte, p. 108—110. 124, 132) and a 
| learned thesis maintained and printed at Strasburg in the year 1770, 
(Jungendorum marium fluviorumque molina, p. 39—47. 70.) Even 
the supine Turks have agitated the old project of joining the two 
seas. (Mémoires du Baron de Tott, tom. iv.) 
n A sinall volume, des Merveilles, &c. de l’Egypte, composed in 





the thirteenth century by Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an 
Arabic MS. of cardinal Mazarin, was published by Pierre Vatier, 
Paris, 1666. ‘The antiquities of Egypt are wild and legendary; but 
the writer deserves credit and esteem for his account of the conqu 
and geography of his native country. (See the correspondence 
239.) 
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try is adorned with a silver wave, a verdant emerald, 
and the deep yellow of a golden harvest.’ 
beneficial order is sometimes interrupted ; and the long 
delay and sudden swell of the river in the first year of 
the conquest might afford some colour to an edifying 
fable. It is said, that the annual sacrifice of a vigin? 
had been interdicted by the pie af of Omar; and that 
the Nile lay sullen and inactive in his shallow bed, 
till the mandate of the caliph was sein into the obedi- 
ent stream, which rose in a single night to the height 
of sixteen cubits. ‘The admiration of the Arabs for 
their new conquest encouraged the licence of their ro- 
mantic spirit. We may read, in the gravest authors, 
that Egypt was crowded with twenty thousand cities 
or villages :% that, exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, 
the Copts alone were found, 
millions of tributary subjects,’ or twenty millions of 
either sex, and of every age: that three hundred mil- 
lions of gold or silver were annually paid to the treasu- 
ry of the caliph.* Our reason must be startled by 
these extravagant assertions; and they will become 
more palpable, if we assume the compass and measure 
the extent of habitable pee) : a valley from the tro- 
pic to Memphis, seldom broader than twelve miles, and 
the triangle of the Delta, a fla tsurface of two thousand 
ne hundred square leagues, compose a tweifih part of 
the magnitude of France.‘ A more accurate research 
will justify a more reasonable estimate. The three 
hundred millions, created by the error of a scribe, are 
reduced to the decent revenue of four millions three 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, of which nine hun- 
dred thousand were consumed by the pay of the sol- 
diers.“ ‘T'wo authentic lists, of the present and of the 
twelfth century, a1 I 
able number of two thousand seven hundred villages 
andtowns.* Aftera long residence at Cairo, a French 
consul has ventured to assign about four millions of 
Mahometans, Christians, and Jews, for the ample, 


In a twenty years’ residence at Cairo, the consul Maillet had 
ntemplated that varying scene, the Nile; (lettre ji. particularly 








p. 70 th ty of the land, (lettre ix.) Froma college at Cam 
rid | eye of Grey had seen the same objects with a 
ke r gian 
What wor rin the sultry climes that spread, 
W N re r his summer bed 
} abr 1 hosor f verdure fi q 
And br 5 Egy pt s wat’ry Vv 
Ifw :dvent’rous oar,and ready sa 
rhe dusk [ v f 
Or on 1i| floats neigct r r s 
Tha s er o’er the ambient tice 
(M W 8, a Memoirs of Gray, p. 199, 200.) 
yp Murtad 164—1567 rhe reader will not ea y credit a human 
sacrif ler the iristian emper rat acl { the successors 
of Mahomet 
3 Maillet, Description de l’"Egypte, p. 22. He mentions this num 
ber as the comr + opinion; and adds, that the generality of these 
illages contain tw r three usand persons, and that many of 
thein are more | 8 1b r iar cities. 
r Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 30 ll. The twenty millions are 
computed from the following data: one-twelfth of mankind above 


sixty, one-third below sixteen, the 
seventeen to sixteen (Recherches sur la population de la France, p. 
71,72.) The president Goguet (Origine des Arts, &c, tom. iii. p. 26, 
&c.) bestows twenty-seven millions on ancient Egypt, because the 
seventeen hundred panions of Sesostris were born on the same day. 

s Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p. 218; and this gross lump is swallowed 











without scruple by D’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient. p. 1061.) Arbuthnot, 
(Tables of ancient Coins, p. 262.) and De Guignes. (H les Huns, 
tom. iii. p. 135.) They m t allege not less extravagant libs 
rality of Appian in favour of the Ptolemies (in prafat.) of seventy 
four myriads, 740,000 talents, an annual income of 185, or near 
300, 1 ns of pounds sterling, according as we reckon by the 
Egyptian or the Alexandrian talent. (Bernard de Ponderibus Antiq 
p. 156.) 

t See the measurement of D’Anvil Mem. sur l’Egypte, p. 23. 
&c.) After some peevist! avils, M. Pauw (Recherches sur les Egyp- 
tiens, tom. i. p. 118.—121.) can only enlarge his reckoning to 2250 
8 a 





lot, Hist. Patriar 


h. Alexand. p. 334, who calls the com 


mon reading or version of Elmacin, error librarii. His own emen 
ution, of 4,300,000 pieces, in the ninth century, maintains a proba 
ble medium between the 3,000,000 which the Arabs acquired by the 


p. 168.) and the 2,400,000 which the sultan 
I in the last century. (Pietro della Valle, 

rhevenot, part i. p. 824.) Pauw (Recherches, tom 
) gradually raises the revenue of the Pharaohs, the 
1 the Caesars, from six to fifteen millions of German 


quest of k ypt 





x The list of Schultens, (Index Geograph. ad calcem Vit. Saladin. 
p. 5.) Contains 2396 places; that of D’Anville, (Mem. sur l’Eg gy pte, p. 
; } Cairo, enumerates 2696, 
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Yet this| 


on the assessment, six | 


e circumscribed within the respect- | 


proportion of men lo women 4s | 
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though not incredible, scope of the 
Egypt.’ 

IV. The conquest of Africa, from the 
Nile to the Atlantic ocean,? was first at- 
tempted by the arms of the caliph Oth- 
man. ‘The pious design was approved 
by the companions of Mahomet and the chiefs of the 
tribes ; and twenty thousand Arabs marched from Me. 
dina, with the gifts and the blessing of the comman. 
der of the faithful. ‘They were joined in the ¢ amp of 
Memphis by twenty thousand of their countrymen ; and 
the conduct of the war was intrusted to Abdallah, the 
son of Said and the foster-brother of the caliph, who 
had lately supplanted the conqueror and lieutenant of 
Egypt. Yetthe favour of the prince, and the merit of 
his favourite, could not obliterate the guilt of his apos. 
tasy. The early conversion of Abdallah, and his skilfal 

pen, had recommended him to the important office of 
transcribing the sheets of the Koran: he betrayed hig 
trust, corrupted the text, derided the errors which he had 
made, and fled to Mecea to escape the justice, and ex. 
pose the ignorance, of the apostle. After the conquest 
of Mecca, he fell prostrate at the feet of Mahomet; his 
tears, and the entreaties of Othman, extorted 

tant pardon; but the prophet declared that he 
long hesitated, to allow time for some zealous disciple 
to avenge apostate. With 
apparent fidelity and effective merit, he served the re- 
ligion which it was no longer his interest to desert: 


population of 


Arnica, 
First invasion 
by Abdallah, 

A. D, 47, 


a reluc- 
h id 80 


» his injury in the blood of the 


his birth and talents gave him an honourable rank 
among the y, Abdal- 
lah was renowned as the boldest and most dexterous 
Arabia. At the head of forty thousand 
Moslems, he advanced from Egypt into the unknown 
countries of the west. ‘The sands of Barca might be 
impervious to a Roman legion; but the Arabs were at- 
tended by their faithful camels; and the natives of the 
desert beheld without terror the familia r aspect of the 
soil and climate. After a painful march, they pitched 
their tents before the walls of Tripoli,” a maritime city 
in which the name, the wealth, and the inhabitants, of 
the province had gradually centred, and which now 
maintains the third rank among the states of Barbary. 
A reinforcement of Greeks was s Irprise d and 

pieces on the sea-shore ; but the fortifications of Tr 


Ke reish; and, in a nation of cavalr 


horseman ot 


ripo- 
Saracens were 
tempted by the approach of the prefect Gregory,* to re- 


linquish the labours of the siege for the 


li resisted the first assaults; and the 











y , A : = I refi 
perils and the hopes of a dicisive action. G y and his 
If his standard was followed by one hun- 

y See Maillet, (Description de |'Egypte, p. 28.) w "| ns to argue 
with cand rand judgment. I am 1 i ter satisfied with the 
observations than with the readin f the French cons He was 

} ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, and his fancy istoo much 
delighted with the fictions of the Arabs, 1 f knowledge is 

t y Abulfeda; (1 ‘ript. Aigcypt. Arab. et Lat. a Joh. David 
Michaelis, Gottinge, in 4to. 1776.) a in two r nt voyages into 
Egypt, we are amused by Savary, and instru l by Volney. I wish 
the latter « 1 travel over tl 

z My nquest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of 
Arabi terature, Cardonne, (Hist. de |’Af we etd Espagne sous 
la Domination des Arabes, tom. i. p. 8 yand Outer, (Hist. de 
VAcade des Inscriptions, tor xxi. p. L111 wi 13 hey 
deriv eir prin al informat f N \ sed, A.D. 
1331, an Encyclopedia in more an twenty es. The five 

eral parts successively tr f, 1. Physics; 2. Man: 3. Animals; 
4. Plants, and 5. History; and the African affa : yssed in the 
sixth chapter of the fifth section of this last part. (Reiske Prodidag- 

ta ad Ha Chalife Tabulas, p. 232 1) A ider his- 
t ins who are quoted by N ri w iy distin riginal 
narrative of a soldier who led the va f Mosleme 

a See the history of A allah, in Abulfeda, (Vit. Mohammed. p. 
109.) and Gagnier. (Vie de Mahomet, tor 15—4s.) 

b The province and city of Tr li ar 5 ed by I Africanus, 
(in Navigatione et Viaggi di Ramusio. t . i. Venetia, 1550, fol. 76. 
rerso,) and Mar |. (Description de ) Afr ,t i p. O62.) The 
first of these writers was a Moor,a scholar, and a inna 
com pose 1 or translated his African geography in a state of captivity 
ut Rome, where he had assumed the name and r i of » Leo 
X In a similar captivity among the Moors, the Spaniard Mart ol,a 


yy D’Ablancourt into French. (Paris, 1667, 3 vols. in 4to.) Marmol 
rad read and seen, but he is destitute of the curious and extensive 


soldier of Charles V. compiled his Description of Africa, translated 
t 

t 

observation which 


inds in the original work of Leo the African, 
e Theophanes, who mentions the d 
Gregory. He brands the pre 


| probably assumed the purple. (( 


feat rather than he de ath of 
t with the name gavvos: he had 
irony raph 





ot 


).) 








' 


Caap. XII. 


dred and twenty thousand men, the regular bands of 
the empire roust have been lost in the naked and dis- 
orderly crowd of Africans and Moors, who formed the 
strength, or rather the numbers, of his host. He re- 
jected with indignation the option of the Koran or the 


tribute; and during several days, the two armies were | 


fiercely engaged from the dawn of light to the hour of 
noon, when their fatigue and the excessive heat com- 
pelled them to seek shelter and refreshment in their 
respective camps. The daughter of Gregory, a maid 
of incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to have fought 
by his side: from her earliest youth she was trained to 
mount on horseback, to draw the bow, and to wield the 
scymitar; and the richness of her arms and apparel was 
conspicuous in the foremost ranks of the battle. Her 
hand, with a hundred thousand pieces of gold, was of- 
fered for the head of the Arabian general, and the youths 
of Africa were excited by the prospect of the glorious 
yrize. 
Abdallah withdrew his person from the field; but the 
Saracens were discouraged by the retreat of their leader, 
and the repetition of these equal or unsuccessful con- 
flicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards be- 
came the adversary of Ali, and the father 
of acaliph, had signalized his valour in Egypt, and 
Zobeir’ was the first who planted a scaling-ladder 
against the walls of Babylon. Inthe African war he 
was detached from the standard of Abdallah. On the 


news of the battle, Zobeir, with twelve companions, cut 


his way through the camp of the Greeks, and pressed | 


forwards, without tasting either food or repose, to par- 
take of the dangers of his brethren. He cast his eyes 
round the field: ** Where,’’ said he, *“*is our gene- 
ral?’ “*In his tent.’’ “Is the tent a station for the 
general of the Moslems ” =Abdallah re pre sented with 
a blush the importance of his own life, and the tempta- 
tion that was held forth by the Roman prefect. “ Re- 
tort,”’ said Zobeir, *‘on the infidels their ungenerous 
attempt. Proclaim through the ranks, that the head 
of Gregory shall be repaid with his captive daughter, 
and the equal sum of one hundred thousand pieces of 
gold.”’ ‘Io the courage and discretion of Zobeir the 
lieutenant of the caliph intrusted the execution of his 
own stratagem, which inclined the long-disputed bal- 
ance in favour of the Saracens. Supplying by activity 
and artifice the deficiency of numbers, a part of their 
forces lay concealed in their tents, while the remain- 


At the pressing solicitation of his brethren, | 


der prolonged an irregular skirmish with the enemy, | 


till the sun was high in the heavens. On both sides 


they retired with fainting their horses were un- 


st ps: 


bridled, their armour was laid aside, and 
nations prepared, 
ment of the evening, and the encounter of the ensuing 


day. Ona sudden the charge was sounded: the Ara- 


the hostile | 
r seemed to prepare, for the refresh- | 
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vanity or his zeal might be flattered by offers of tribute 
or professions of faith : but his losses, his fatigues, and 
the progress of an epidemical disease, prevented a so- 
lid establishment; and the Saracens, after a eampaiga 
of fifteen months, retreated to the confines of Egypt, 
with the captives and the wealth of their African expe- 
dition. The caliph’s fifth was granted to avfavourite, 
on the nominal payment of five hundred thousand pieces 
of gold ;‘ but the state was doubly injured by this fal- 
lacious transaction, if each foot-soldier had shared one 
thousand, and each horseman three thousand, pieces, 
in the real division of the plunder. The author of the 
death of Gregory was expected to have claimed the 
most precious reward of the victory: from his silence 
it might be presumed that he had fallen in the battle, 
till the tears and exclamations of the prefeet’s daugh- 
ter at the sight of Zobeir revealed the valour and mo- 
desty of that gallant soldier. ‘The unfortamate virgin 
was offered, and almost rejected as a slave, by her fa- 
ther’s murderer, who coolly declared that his sword 
was consecrated to the service of religion; and that he 
laboured for a recompence far above the charms of mor- 
tal beauty, or the riches of this transitory life. A re- 
ward congenial to his temper, was the honourable com- 
mission of announcing to the caliph Othman the suc- 
cess of his arms. ‘The companions, the chiefs, and 
the people, were assembled in the mosch of Medina, 
to hear the interesting narrative of Zobeir; and, as the 
orator forgot nothing except the merit of his own coun- 
sels and actions, the name of Abdallah was joined by 
the Arabians with the heroic names of Caled and 
Amrou.& 
The western conquests of the Saracens r 

; rogress of the 
were suspended near twenty years, till Saracens in Af- 
their dissensions were composed by the rica, 
establishment of the house af Ommiyah ; — 
and the caliph Moawiyah was invited by the cries of 
the Africans themselves. The successors of Heraclius 
had been informed of the tribute which they had been 
compelled to stipulate with the Arabs; but instead of 
being moved to pity and relieve their distresses, they 
imposed, as at equivalent or a fine, a second tribute of 
a similar amount. The ears of the Byzantine minis- 
ters were shut against the complaints of their poverty 
and ruin; their despair was reduced to prefer the do- 
minion of a single master; and the extortions of the 
patriarch of Carthage, who was invested with civil and 
military power, provoked the sectaries, and even the 
catholics, of the Roman province to abjure the religion 
as well as the authority of theirtyrants. The first lieu- 
tenant of Mcawiyah acquired a just renown, subdued 
an important city, defeated an army of thirty thousand 
Greeks, swept away fourscore thousand captives, and 


lenriched with their spoils the bold adventurers of 


bian camp poured forth a swarm of fresh and intrepid | 


warriors ; and the long line of the Greeks and Africans 
was surprised, assaulted, overturned, by new squad- 
rons of the faithful, who, to the eye of fanaticism, 
might appear as a band of angels descending from the 
sky. 
Zobeir: his daughter, who sought revenge and death, 
was surrounded and made prisoner; and the fugitives 
involved in their disaster the town of Sufetula, to which 
they escaped from the sabres and lances of the Arabs. 
Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty miles to the 
south of Carthage: 
running stream, and shaded by a grove of juniper trees ; 
and, in the ruins of a triumphal arch, a portico, and three 
temples of the Corinthian order, curiosity may yet ad- 
mire the magnificence of the Romans.* After the fall 
of this opulent city, the provincials and barbarians im- 
plored on all sides the mercy of the conqueror. His 


4 See in Ockley, (Hist. of the Saracens, vol. ti. p. 45.) the death 
of Zobeir, which was honoured with the tears of Ali, against whom 
he had rebelled. His valour at the siege of Babylon, if indeed it be 
the same person, is mentioned by Eutychius. (Annal. tom. il. p. 308. 

¢ Shaw’s Travels, p. 118, 119 


Syria and Egypt.* But the title of conquerorof Afri- 
ca is more justly due to his successor Akbah, He 


} marched from Damascus at the head of ten thousand of 
| the bravest Arabs; and the genuine force of the Mos- 
| lems was enlarged by the doubtful aid and conversion 


The prefect himself was slain by the hand of | 


a gentle declivity is watered by a| 


| of many thousand barbarians. 


It would be difficult, 
nor is it necessary, to trace the accurate line of the pro- 
gress of Akbah. ‘The interior regions have been peo- 
pled by the Orientals with fictitious armies and imagi- 
nary citadels. In the warlike province of Zab, or Nu- 
midia, fourscore thousand of the natives might assem- 


f Mimica emptio, says Abulfeda, erat hec, et mira donatio; quan- 
doquidem Othman, ejus nomine nummos ex erario prius ablatos 
werario prestabat. (Annal. Moslem. p. 78.) Elmacin<(in his cloudy 
version, p. 39.) seems to report the same job. When the Arabs 
besieged the palace of Othman, it stood high in their catalogue of 


grievances, 
> 


g Extceureveray Lagaxnvos tav Ageinny, eas Cum lzrOovres Te Tugs. 
ve Tenycoete TOuTOY TelmouTs Kat TOUG TuUV auUTw KTES Ti, Met SOKMH- 
ravtss Gogove mera twv AQeav iwises~av. Theophan. Chronograph. 


p. 285. edit. Paris. His chronology is loose and inaccurate. 

h Theophanes (in Chronograph. p. 293.) inserts the vague rumours 
that might reach Constantinople, of the western conquests of the 
Arabs; and I learn from Paul Warnefrid, deacon of Aquileta, (de 
Gestis Langobard. |. v. c. 13.) that at this time they sent a fleet from 
Alexandria into the Sicilian and African seas. 
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ble in arms ; but the number of three hundred and sixty 
towns is incompatible with the ignorance or deeay of 
husbandry ;‘ and a circumference of three leagues will 


not be justified by the ruins of Erbe or Lambesa, the 
ancient metropolis of that inland country. As we ap- 


proach the sea-coast, the well-known cities of Bugia* | 


and Tangier! define the more certain limits of the Sar- 
acen victories. A remnant of trade still adheres to the 
commodious harbourof Bugia, which, ina more prosper- 
ous age, is said to have contained about twenty thou- 
sand houses ; and the plenty of iron which is dug from 
the adjacent mountains might have supplied a braver 
people with the instruments of defence. The remote 
position and venerable antiquity of Tingi, or Tangier, 
have been decorated by the Greek and Arabian fables ; 
but the figurative expressions of the latter, that the walls 
were constructed of brass, and that the roofs were co- 
vered with gold and silver, may be interpreted as the 
emblems of strength and opulence. The proviace of 
Mauritania Tingitana,” which assumed the name of the 
capital, had been imperfectly discovered and settled by 
the Romans; the five colonies were confined to a nar- 
row pale, and the more southern parts were seldom ex- 
plored except by the agents of luxury, who searched 
the forests for ivory and the citron-wood,® and the shores 
of the ocean for the purple shell-fish. The fearless Ak- 
bah plunged into the heart of the country, traversed 
the wilderness in which his successors erected the 
splendid capitals of Fez and Moroeco,° and at length 
penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic and the great de- 
sert. The river Sus descends from the western sides 
of Mount Atlas, fertilizes, like the Nile, the adjacent 
soil, and falls into the sea at a moderate distance from 
the Canary, or Fortunate, islands. Its banks were in- 
habited by the last of the Moors, a race of savages, 
without laws, or discipline, or religion: they were as- 
tonished by the strange and irresistible terrors of the 
oriental arms; and as they possessed neither gold nor 
silver, the richest spoil was the beauty of the female 
captives, some of whom were afterwards sold for a 
thousand pieces of gold. ‘The career, though not the 
zeal, of Akbah was checked by the prospect of a bound- 
less ocean. He spurred his horse into the waves, and 
raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone of 
a fanatic, ‘* Great God! if my course were not stopped 
by this sea, I would still go on, to the unknown king- 
doms of the west, preaching the unity of thy holy name, 
and putting to the sword the rebellious nations who wor- 
ship apy other gods than thee.”"? Yet this Mahome- 















i See Novairi, ( 1 Outer, p. 118.) Leo Africanus, (fol. 81. verse,) 
who reckons only nque citta @ infinite casal; Marmol, (Des 
cription de VAf , tom. iii. p. 33.) and Shaw, (Travels, p. 57 
65—68.) 

k Leo Afri 5 rso, 59. recto. Marmol. tom. ii. p. 415 
Shaw, p. 43 

1 Leo African. fol. 52. Marmol, tom. ii. p, 228 

m Regio ignobilis, et vix quicquam illustre sortita, parvis oppidis 
habitatur, parva flumina emittit, solo quam viris melior et segnitic 
gentis obscura. Pomponius Mela, i. 5. iii. 10. Mela deserves the 
more credit, since his own Phenician ancestors had migrated from 
Tingitana to Spain. (See, in ii. 6. a passage of that geographer so 
cruelly tortured by Salmasius, Isaac Vossius, and the most virulent 
of critics, James Gronovius.) He lived at the time of the final re- 
duction of that intry by the emperor Claudius; yet almost thirty 
years afterwards, Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. i.) complains of his authors, 


too lazy to inquire, tvo proud to confess, their ignorance of that wild 





and remot rovince 

o The foolish fashion of this citron-wood prevailed at Rome among 
the men, as much as the taste fur pearls among the women. A round | 
board or table, four or five feet in diameter, sold for the price of an 
estate, (latifun taxatione,) eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds | 
sterling. (Plin. Hist. Natur, xiii. 29.) I conceive that I must not | 
confound the tree citrus, with that of the fruit citrum. But I am 
not botanist enough to define the former (it is like the wild cypress) 
by the vulgar or Linnean name; nor will I decide whether the 
citrum be the orange or the lemon. Salmasius appears to exhaust 
the subject, but he too often involves himself in the web of his disor- 
derly erudition. (Plinian. Exercitat. tom. ii. p. 666, &c.) 


o Leo African. fol. 16. verso. Marmol, tom. ii. p. 28. This pro 
vince, the first scene of the exploits and greatness of the cherifas, is 
often mentioned in the curious history of that dynasty at the end of 
the third volume of Marmol, Description de l’Afrique. The third 
vol. of the Recherches Historiques sur les Maures (lately published 
at Paris) illustrates the histury and geography of the kingdoms of Fez 
and Morox co, 

p Otter (p. 119.) has given the strong tone of fanaticism to this ex- 
clamationjwhich Cardunne (¢p. 37.) has softened Ww a pious wish of 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





| against the house of Ommiyah. 











Cuap. XI. 


tan Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, was una. 
ble to preserve his recent conquests. By the univer. 
sal defection of the Greeks and Africans, he was reca}. 
led from the shores of the Atlantic, and the surround. 
ing multitudes left him only the resource of an honour. 
able death. The last seene was dignified by an ex. 
ample of national virtue. An ambitious chief, who had 
disputed the command and failed in the attempt, was 
led about as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian ge- 
neral. The insurgents had trusted to his discontent and 
revenge; he disdained their offers and revealed their 
In the hour of danger, the grateful Akbah 
unlocked his ‘etters, and advised him to retire; he chose 
to die under the banner of his rival. Embracing ag 
friends and martyrs, they ensheathed their scymitars, 
broke their seabbards, and maintained an obstinate 
combat, till they fell by each other’s side on the last 
of their slaughtered countrymen. ‘The third general or 
governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and encountered 
the fate of his predecessor. He vanquished the natives 
he was overthrown by a powerful ar. 
o the relief of Car. 


designs. 


in many battles : 
my, which Constantinople had sent t 
thage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the 
Moorish tribes to join the invaders, to 
share the plunder, to profess the faith, 
and to revolt to their savage state of independence and 
idolatry, on the first retreat or misfortune of the Mos. 
lems. The prudence of Akbah had proposed to found an 
Arabian colony in the heart of Africa; a citadel that 
might curb the levity of the barbarians, a place of refuge 
to secure against the accidents of war, the wealth and the 
families of the Saraeens. With this view, and ander the 
modest title of the station of a caravan, he planted this 
colony in the fiftieth year of the Hegira. In its pres 
sent decay, Cairoan4 still holds the second rank in the 
kingdom of Tunis from which it is distant about fifty 
miles to the south:' its inland situation, twelve miles 
westward of the sea, has protected the city from the 
Greek and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts and 
serpents were extirpated, when the forest, or rather 
wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges of a Roman town 
were discovered in a sandy plain: the vegetable food 
of Cairoan is brought from afar; and the scarcity of 
springs constrains the inhabitants to collect in cisterns 
and reservoirs a precarious supply of rain-water. These 
obstacles were subdued by the industry of Akbah; he 
traced a circumference of three thousand and six hun- 
dred paces, which he encompassed with a brick wall; 
in the space of five years, the governor’s palace was 
surrounded with a sufficient number of private habita- 
tions ; a spacious mosch was supported by five hun- 
dred columns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian mar- 
ble; and Cairoan became the seat of learning as well 
as of empire. But these were the glories of a later 
age ; the new colony was shaken by the successive de- 
feats of Akbah and Zuheir, and the western expeditions 
were again interrupted by the civil discord of the Ara- 
bian monarchy. ‘The son of the valiant Zobeir main- 
tained a war of twelve years, a siege of seven months 
' Abdallah was said to 
unite the fierceness of the lion with the subtilty of the 
fox; but if he inherited the courage, he was devoid of 
the generosity, of his father. * 


Foundation of 
Cairoan 
A. D. 670-—673, 


preaching the Koran. Yet they had both the same text of Novairi 
before their eyes. 

q The foundation of Cairoan is mentioned by Ockley ; (Hist. of the 
Saracens, vol. ii. p. 129, 130.) and the situetion, mosch, &c. of the 
city are described by Leo Africanus, (fol. 75.) Marmol, (tom. ii. p. 532.) 
and Shaw, (p. 115.) 

r A portentous, though frequent, mistake has been the confound- 
ing, from a slight similitude of name, the Cyrene of the Greeks, and 
the Cairoan of the Arabs, two cities which are separated by an in- 
terval of a thousand miles along the sea-coast. The great Thuanus 
has not escaped this fault, the less excusable as it ie connected with 
a formal and elaborate description of Africa, (Historiar. |. vii. ¢, 2. ia 
tom. i. p. 240. edit. Buckley.) 

s Besides the Arabic chronicles of Abulfeda, Elhmacin, and Abul- 
pharagius, under the seventy-third year of the Hegira, we may Com 
sult D’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient. p. 7.) and Ockley, (Hist. of the 
Saracens, vol. ii. p. 339-349.) The latter has given the last and 
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Conquest of The return of domestic peace allowed 
Carthage, the caliph Abdalmalek to resume the 
A. D. 682-8". conquest of Africa; the standard was de- 


livered to Hassan governor of Egypt, and the revenue | 


of that kingdom, with an army of forty thousand men, 
was consecrated to the important service. In the vi- 
cissitudes of war, the interior provinces had been al- 
ternately won and lost by the Saracens. But the sea- 
coast sull remained in the hands of the Greeks; the 
predecessors of Hassan had respected the name and 


fortifications of Carthage; and the number of its de- | 


fenders was recruited by the fugitives of Cabes and 
Tripoli. ‘The arms of Hassan were bolder and more 
fortunate : he reduced and pillaged the metropolis of 
Africa; and the mention of scaling-ladders may justify 
the suspicion that he anticipated, by a sudden assault, 
the more tedious operation of aregular siege. But the 
joy of the conquerors was soon disturbed by the ap- 
pear ince of the christian succours. The prefect and 
patrician Join, a general of experience and renown, 
embarked at Constantinople the forces of the eastern 
empire :‘ they were joined by the ships and soldiers 
if Sicily, and a powertul reinforcement of Goths" was 
obtained from the fears and religion of the Spanish mo- 
narch. ‘Lhe weight of the confederate navy broke the 
chain that guarded the entrance of the harbour; the 
Arabs retired to Cairoan, or Tripoli; the christians lan- 
ded; the citizens hailed the ensign of the cross, and the 
winter was idly wasted in the dream of victory or de- 
liverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost: the zeal 
and resentment of the commander of the faithful* pre- 
pared in the ensuing Spring a more numerous arma- 
ment by sea and land; and the patrician in his turn was 
compelled t evacuate the p st and fortifications of 


Carthage. A second battle was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Utica: the Greeks and Goths were again 
defeated : and their timid embarkation saved them from 
the sword of Hassan, who had invested the slight and 
insufficient rampart of their camp. Whatever vet re- 
mained of C thage, W is delivered to the flames, and 
the colony of DidoY and Caesar lay desolate above two 
hundred years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the 

1 circumference was repeopled by the first of the Fa- 
timite caliphs. In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the sec d capital of the west was re prese nted 
by am 1, a college without students, twenty-five or 
thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred pe asants, 
who, in their abject poverty, displayed the arrogance 
of the punic senators. Even that paltry village was 


swept away by the Spaniards whom Charles the fifth 











had stationed in the fortress of the Golet The ruins 
I ( ia \ peris ed; and the pi might be 
t \ lah 4 h t he has for- 
{ return, at the age 
! f sé 
t ‘ , . 
, ysigte 
ephori 
I I i ¢ tantino- 
Mr I ) y men- 
sta for the rel t Africa Pag! (Critica, tom. 
l 141.) has 1 y asce ned the ron y by a strict 

4 i B intin in vho often disa 

rer n nd fact. See ckewise a note of Quer, (p. 121) 
D s I n K t e i Gotti; and afterwards, 
iR is é (otti, lasciarono Carthagine. (Leo African. 
fol. 72. recto.) I know not from what Arabic writer the African de- 
r his G s it the fact, though new, is so interesting and so 

proda ’ iw iccept it on the slightest authority 

x This 1 ris styled by Ni horus B Vapuxnvor, a 
V tho ! nproper definition of the caliph, Theophanes 
introduces the strange appellation of Il, r .0¢, which his in- 
terpreter ( r explains by Vizir Azem They may approach the 
truth, ir : ng tl wctive part to the minister, rather than the 
I e;t hey forget that the Ommiades had only a Aa/led, or se- 
cretary, and that the office of Vizir was not revived or instituted till 
the 132d year of the Hegira. (D’Hert . p. 912.) 

y Accordi to Solinus, (1. 27. p. 36. edit. Salmas.) the Carthage of 
Dido stood either 677 or 737 years ; a various reading, which proceeds 
from the difference of MSS. or editions. (Salmas. Plin, Exercit. tom 
I. P. 228.) The former of these a unts, which gives 823 years be- 
fore Christ, is more consistent with the well-weighed testimony of 
Vellius Paterculus; but the latter is preferred by our chronologists 


(Marsham, Canons Chron. p. 398.) as more a rreeable to the Hebrew | 
I 


and Tyrian annals, 


Vou, I1.—2 F 16 


| unknown if some broken arches of an aqueduct did not 


guide the footsteps of the inquisitive traveller. * 

The Greeks were expelled, but the | pia) conquest 
Arabians were not yet masters of the of Africa, 
country. In the interior provinces the 4+ D- 698-709. 
Moors or Berbers,* so feeble under the first Cesars, so 
formidable to the Byzantine princes, maintained a dis- 
orderly resistance to the religion and power of the suc- 
cessors of Mahomet. Under the standard of their 
queen Cahina the independent tribes acquired some 
degree of union and discipline ; and as the Moors respec- 
ted in their females the character of a prophetess, they 
attacked the invaders, with an enthusiasm similar to 
their own. The veteran bands of Hassan were inade- 
quate to the defence of Africa: the conquests of an age 
were lost in a single day ; and the Arabian chief, over- 
whelmed by the torrent, retired to the confines of Egypt, 
and expected, five years, the promised succours of the 
caliph. After the retreat of the Saracens, the victo- 
rious prophetess assembled the Moorish chiefs, and 
recommended a measure of strange aud savage policy. 
**Qur cities, said she, ‘*and the gold and silver which 
they contain, perpetually attract the arms of the Arabs. 
These vile metals are not the objects of our ambition; we 
content ourselves with the simple productions of the 
earth. Let us destroy these cities ; let us bury in their 
ruins those pernicious treasures ; and when the avarice 
of our foes shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps 
they will cease to disturb the tranquillity of a warlike 
people.”’ The proposal was aceepted with unanimous 
applause. From ‘Tangier to Tripoli the buildings, or 
at least the fortifications, were demolished, the fruit- 
trees were cut down, the means of subsistence were 
extirpated, a fertile and populous garden was changed 

| into a desert, and the historians of a more recent peri- 
od could discern the frequent traces of the prosperity 
and devastation of their ancestors. Such is the tale 
of the modern Arabians. Yet I strongly suspect that 
their ignorance of antiquity, the love of the marvellous, 
and the fashion of extolling the philosophy of barba- 
rians, has induced them to describe, as one voluntary 
act, the calamities of three hundred years since the first 
fury of the Donatists and Vandals. In the progress 
of the revolt Cahina had most probably contributed 
her share of destruction; and the alarm of universal 
ruin might terrify and alienate the cities that had reluc- 
tantly yielded to her unwe rthy yoke. They no lon- 
ger hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, the return 
of their Byzantine sovereigns: their present servitude 
was not alleviated by the benefits of order and justice ; 
and the most zealous catholic must prefer the imper- 
fect truths of the Koran to the blind and rude idolatry 
of the Moors. The general of the Saracens was again 
received as the saviour of the provit ce; the friends of 
civil society conspired against the savages of the land ; 
and the royal prophetess was slain in the first battle 
which overtutned the baseless fabric of her supersti- 
tion and empire. ‘The same spirit revived under the 
successor of Hassan: it was finally quelled by the ac- 
tivity of Musa and his two sons; but the number of 
the rebels may be presumed from that of three hun- 
dred thousand captives; sixty thousand of whom, the 


: 

z Leo African. fol. 71. verso; 72. recto. Marmol, tom. ii. p. 445 
447. Shaw, p. 90. 

a The history of the word Barbar may be classed under four 
periods. 1. In the time of Homer, when the Greeks and Asiatics 
might probably use a common idiom, the imitative sound of barbar 
was applied to the ruder tribes, whose pronunciation was most harsh, 
whose grammar was most defective, Kees Beeszere¢ ‘. (Iliad. ii. 
867. with the Oxford scholiast, Clarke’s Annotations, and Henry 


Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 720.) 2. From the time, at 
least, of Herodotus, it was extended to ali the nations who were 
strangers to the language and manners of the Greeks. 3. In the age 
of Plautus, the Romans submitted to the insult, (Pompeius Festus, |. 


ii. p. 48. edit. Dacier,) and freely gave themselves the name of bar- 
barians. They insensibly claimed an exemption for Italy, and her 
subject provinces; and at length removed the disgraceful appella- 
tion to the savage or hostile nations beyond the pale of the empire. 


14. In every sense, it was due to the Moors; the familiar word was 


borrowed from the Latin provincials by the Arabian conquerors, and 
has justly settled as a local denomination (Barbary) along the north- 
| ern coast of Africa. 
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ealiph’s fifth, were sold for the profit of the public trea- 
sury. ‘Thirty thousand of the barbarian youth were 
enlisted in the troops; and the pious labours of Musa, 
to inculeate the knowledge and practice of the Koran, 
accustomed the Africans to obey the apostle of God 
and the commander of the faithful. In their climate 
and government, their diet and habitation, the wander- 
ing Moors resembled the Bedoweens of the desert. 
Adoption of the With the religion, they were proud to 
Moors. adopt the language, name, and origin of 
Arabs: the blood of the strangers and natives was 
insensibly mingled ; and from the Euphrates to the 
Atlantic the same nation might seem to be diffused 
ever the sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Yet I will 
not deny that fifty thousand tents of pure Arabians 
might be transported over the Nile, and scattered 
through the Libyan desert; and I am not ignorant that 
five of the Moorish tribes still retain their barbarous 
idiom, with the appellation and character of white Afri- 
cans.” 
First V. In the progress of conquest from 
temptationsand the north and south, the Goths and the 
aes is of the ‘ 

Saracens encountered each other on the 
confines of Europe and Africa. In the 
opinion of the latter, the difference of religion is a rea- 
sonable ground of enmity and warfare.© As early as 
the time of Othman‘ their piratical squadrons had rav- 
aged the coasts of Andalusia ;* nor had they forgotten 
the relief of Carthage by the Gothic succours. In that 
age, as well as in the present, the kings of Spain were 
possessed of the fortress of Ceuta; one of the columns 
ef Hercules, which is divided by a narrow strait from 
the opposite pillar or point of Europe. A small por- 
tion of Mauritania was still wanting to the African 
conquest ; but Musa, in the pride of victory, was repul- 
sed from the walls of Ceuta, by the vigilance and cou- 
rage of count Julian, the general of the Goths. From 
his disappointment and perplexity, Musa was relieved 
by an unexpected message of the christian chief, who 
offered his place, his person, and his sword, to the 


SPAIN. 


Arabs, 


A. D. 709. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


successors of Mahomet, and solicited the disgraceful | 


honour of introducing their arms into the heart of Spain.' 


If we inquire into the cause of his treachery, the Span- 
iards will repeat the popular story of his daughter Ca- 
va ;* of a virgin who was seduced, or ravished by her 
sovereion; of a father who sacrificed his religion and 
eountry to the thirstof revenge. The passions of prin- 
ces have often been licentious and destructive; but 
this well-known tale, romantic in itself, is indifferent- 












b The first book of Leo Africanus, and the observations of Dr. Shaw, 

. 220, 223. 247, &c.) will throw some light on the roving tribes 

f Barbary, of Arabian or Moorish descent. But Shaw had seen 

these savages with distant terror; and Leo, a captive in the Vati 

can, appears to ha lost more of his Arabic, than he could acquire 

{ Greek or Ron vw. Many of his gross mistakes might 
be detected in the first period of the Mahometan hist ry 

ina feren vith a prince of the Greeks, Amrou observed, 

i t gion was different; upon which score it was lawful for 

brothers to quarr Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 328, 


. i 
da, Annal. 














i Abulf Moslem. p. 78. vers. Reiske 

e The name of Andalusia is applied by the Arabs not only to the 

lern pro. », but to the whole peninsula of Spain. (Geograph. 

N p. 151. D’Herbclot, Bibliot. Orient. p.114,115.) The etymology 

een most improbably deduced from Vandalusia, country of the 

\ is. (D’Anville, Evats de l'Europe, p. 146, 147, &c.) But the 

H ilusia of Casiri, which signifies in Arabic, th n of the 

evening, of the west, in a word, the Hesperia of the Greeks, is per 

i ly apposit Bibli t. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 327, &e | 

f The fall and resurrection of the Gothic monarchy are related by 


Mariana, (t 238—260. 1. vi. c. 19—26, 1. vii.c.1,2.) That his 
torian has inf le work (Historie de Rebus Hispania 
libri xxx. Hage Comitum 4733, in four volumes in folio, with the 
Continuation of Miniana)the style and spirit of a Roman classic ; 
and after the twelfth century, his knowledge and judgment may be 
safely trusted. But the Jesuit is not exempt from the prejudices of 
his order; he adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the most 
absurd of the national legends; he is too careless of criticism and 
chronology, and supplies, from a lively fancy, the chasms of histori 

These chasms are large and frequent; Roderic, arch 


1. p 
sed into his no 









cal evidence, 
bishop of Toledo, the father of the Spanish history, lived five hun 
dred years after the conquest of the Arabs; and the more early ac 
ymprised in some meagre lines of the blind chronicles 
of Isidore of Badajos (Pacensis) and of Alphonso III. King of Leon, 
which I have seen only in the aunals of Pagi 

g Le viol (says Voltaire) est aussi difficile a faire qu’a prouver. 
Des evéques se seroient-ils lignés pour une fille ? (Hist. Generale, c. 
xxvi.) His argument is not logically conclusive. 


counts are 





Cuap. XT], 


ly supported by external evidence ; and the history of 
Spain will suggest some motives of interest and policy 
more congenial to the breast of a veteran statesman, 
After the decease or deposition of Witiza, his two sons 
were supplanted by the ambition of Roderic, a noble 
Goth, whose father, the duke or governor , 


a a. State of the 
of a province, had fallen a victim to the Gothic mon. 
preceding tyranny. ‘The monarchy was ®fehy. 


still elective; but the sons of Witiza, edueated on the 
steps of the throne, were impatient of a private station, 
Their resentment was the more dangerous, as it wag 
varnished with the dissimulation of courts: their fo}. 
lowers were excited by the remembrance of favours 
and the promise of a revolution; and their uncle Oppas, 
archbishop of ‘Toledo and Seville, was the first person 
in the church, and the second in the state. It is pro. 
bable that Julian was involved in the disgrace of the 
unsuccessful faction; that he had little to hope and 
much to fear from the new reion; and that the impra- 
dent king could not forget or forgive the Injuries which 
Roderic and his family had sustained. ‘The merit and 
influence of the count rendered him a useful or formida- 
ble subject: his estates were ample, his followers bold 
and numerous, and it was too fatally shown that, by 
his Andalusian and Mauritanian commands, he held 
in his hand the keys of the Spanish monarchy. Too 
feeble, however, to meet his sovereion in arms, he 
soucht the aid of a foreign power; and his rash invi- 
tation of the Moors and Arabs produced the calamities 
of eight hundred years. In his epistles, or in a per- 
sonal interview, he revealed the wealth and nakedness 
of his country; the weakness of an unpopular prince; 
the degeneracy of an effeminate people. The Goths 
were no longer the victorious barbarians, who had 
humbled the pride of Rome, despoiled the queen of 
nations, and penetrated from the Danube to the Atlan 
Secluded from the world by the Pyrenwan 
mountains, the suecessors of Alaric had slumbered in 
a long peace; the walls of the cities were mouldered 


tie ocean. 


into dust; the youth had abandoned the exercise of 
arms; and the presumption of their ancient renown 
would expose them in a field of battle to the first 
assault of the invaders. ‘The ambitious Saracen was 
fired by the ease and importance of the attempt; but 
the execution was delayed till he had consulted the 
commander of the faithful; and his messenger returned 
with the permission of Walid to annex the unknown 
kingdoms of the west to the religion and throne of the 
caliphs. In his residence of ‘Tangier, Musa, with 
secrecy and caution, continued his correspondence and 
hastened his preparations. But the rem 
Spirators was soothed by the 


rse of the con- 
fallacious assurance that 
he should content himself with the glory and spoil, 
without aspiring to establish the Moslems 
sea that separates Africa from Europe.’ 
Sefore Musa would trust an army of Tho frst descent 
the faithful 
of a foreign land, he made a 


gerous trial of their strength and ve 


beyond the 


Arabs, 
July. 


infidels f the 
A. D. 710 


to the traitors and 
} 
ess dan- 


racity. One hun- 
dred Arabs, and four handred Africans, passed over in 
four vessels, from Tangier, or Ceuta; the place of 
their descent on the opposite shore of the strait, Is 


h In the story of Cava, Mariana (1. vi. c. 21. p, 241, 242.) seems to 
vie with the Lucretia of Livy Like tl ents, he seldom quotes; 
and the oldest testi ny of Baronius, (Annal. Eccles, A. D. 713, No. 
19.) th f Lucas Tudensis, a Gallician deacon of the thirteenth 
century, only says, Cava 1 pro cor ina utebatur 

i The orientalis, Eimacin, Abulpharagius, Abulfeda, pass over the 
conquest of Spain in silence, or with a single word. The text of 
Novairi, and tl ther Arabian writers, is represented, though with 
some foreien alloy, by M.de Cardonne, (Hist. de | Afriqu et de 
’Espagne sous la Domination des Arabes, Paris, 1765, 3 vol. in 12mo, 


tom. i. p. 55—114.) and mort 


Huns, tom. i. p. 347-350.) 
satisfied my hopes yet he 


mncisely by M. de Guignes. (Hist. des 
The librarian of the Escurial has not 
appears to have searched with diligence 


his broken materials; and the history of the conquest is illustrated 
by some valuable fragments of the genuine Razis, (who wrote at 
Gorduba, A. H. 300.) of Ben Hazil, & See Bibliot. Arabico-His- 


ana, tom. ij. p. 32. 105, 106. 182. 252. 319-332. On this occasion, 
y of Pagi has been aided by the Arabic learning of his 
e, and to their joint labours I am deeply 


Cuap. XII. 


marked by the name of Tarif their chief: and the date |! 
of this memorable event* is fixed to the month of Ram-| 
adan, of the ninety-first year of the Hegira, to the} 
month of July, seven hundred and forty-eight years 
from the Spanish era of Cesar,' seven hundred and 
ten after the birth of Christ. From their first station, 
they marched eighteen miles through a hilly country 
to the castle and town of Julian:™ on which (it is still 
called Algezire) they bestowed the name of the Green 
Jsland, from a verdant cape that advances into the 
sea. Their hospitable entertainment, the christians who 
joined their standard, their inroad into a fertile and 
unguarded province, the richness of their spoil, and 
the safety of their return, announced to their brethren 
the most favourable omens of victory. In the ensuing 
spring, five thousand veterans and volunteers were em- 
barked under the command of Tarik, a dauntless and 
skilful soldier, who surpassed the expectation of his | 
chief; and the necessary transports were provided by the 
industry of their too faithful ally. The 


Their second 


ant Saracens landed ® at the pillar, or point 
‘April. of Europe; the corrupt and familiar ap- 


pellation of Gibraltar, (Gebel al Turik) describes the 
mountain of ‘Tarik ; and the intrenchments of his camp 
were the first outline of those fortifications, which, in 
the hands of our countrymen, have resisted the art and 
power of the house of Bourbon. The adjacent gov- 
ernors informed the court of Toledo of the descent and 
progress of the Arabs ; and the defeat of his lieutenant 
Edeco, who had been commanded to seize and bind 
the presumptuous strangers, admonished Roderic of 
the magnitude of the danger. At the royal summons, 
the dukes, and counts, the bishops and nobles of the 
Gothic monarchy, assembled at the head of their fol- 
lowers; and the title of king of the Romans, which is 
employed by an Arabic historian, may be excused by 
the close affi ily of language, re ligion, and mann TS, 
between the nations of Spain. His army consisted of 
ninety or a hundred thousand men; a formidable pow- 
er, if their fidelity and discipline had been adequate to 
their numbers. ‘The troops of Tarik had been aug- 
mented to twelve thousand Saracens ; but the christian 
malcontents were attracted by the influence of Julian, 
and acrowd of Africans most greedily tasted the tem- 
poral blessings of the Koran. In the neighbourhood 
of Cadiz, the town of Xeres°® has been illustrated by 
the encounter which determined the fate 
of the kingdom ; the stream of the Gau- 
dalete, which falls into the bay, divided the two camps, 
and retreating skirmishes 
ody days. On the fourth 
day, the two armies joined a more serious and decisive 
issue, but Alaric would have blushed at the sight of 
his unworthy on his head a 
diadem of pearls, encumbered with a flowing robe of 


and victory, 
July 19—26. 


and marked the advancing 
of three suecessive and bl 


successor, sustaining 


k A mistake of Roder f Toledo, in \paring the lunar years of 
the H 1 Ww t J an urs of tl era, has determined Baro- 
nius, Mariana, and the crowd of Spanish historians, to place the first 
nvasion in the year 713, and 1 watt! f X s in November 714, 
This anachronism of thr years has etected by the more cor- 
rect industry of modern chronologis above a f Pagi (Critica, 
tom. iii. p. 169. 171—174.) w have restored the genuine date of the 
revolution, At the present t in Arabian scholar, like Cardonne, 
who adopts the ancient error, 75.) is inexcusably ignorant 
or careless, 

1 The wra of Cesar, which in Spain was in legal and popular use 
till the fourteenth century, begins thirty-eight years before the birth 
of Christ. I would refer the origin to the neral peace by sea and 
land, w h confirmed th yower and partition of the triumvirs. 
(Dion Cassius, |. x i. p. 547.553. Appian de Bell. Civil. l. v. p 


- Pp. 
province of Ceesar Octavian; and Tar- 
ich raised the first temple to Augustus, (Tacit. Annal. i. 

78.) might borrow from the orientals this mode of flattery 

m The road, the country, the old castle of Count Julian, and the 
superstitious belief of the Spaniards of hidden treasures, &c. are de- 
scribed by Pére Labat, (Voyages en Espagne et en Italie, tom. i. p. 
207—217.) with his usual pleasantry. 

« The Nubian Geographer, (p. 154.) explains the topography of the 
war; but it is highly incredible that the lieutenant of Musa should 
execute the desperate and useless measure of burning his ships 


134. edit. fol.) Spain was a 
ragona, Ww 


© Xeres (the Roman colony of Asta Regia) is only two leagues from 
Cadiz. In the sixteenth « tury it was a granary of corn; and the 
wine of Xeces is familiar to the nations of Europe. (Lud. Nonii 


Hispar ». c. 23 p. 54-56. a work of corre 


D'Anville, Etats de l'Europe, &c. p. 154.) 


tand concise knowledge ; 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
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gold and silken embroidery, and»reclining on a litter 
or car of ivory drawn by two white mules. Notwith- 
Standing the valour of the Saracens, they fainted under 
the weight of multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was 
overspread with sixteen thousand of their dead bodies. 
‘* My brethren,” said Tarik to his surviving compan- 
lions, **the enemy is before you, the sea is behind: 
whither would ye fly? Follow your general: 1 am 
resolved either to lose my life, or to trample on the 
prostrate king of the Romans.” Besides the resource 
of despair, he confided in the secret correspondence and 
nocturnal interviews of count Julian with the sons and 
the brother of Witiza. ‘The two princes and the arch- 
bishop of Toledo occupied the most important post: 
their well-timed defection broke the ranks of the chris- 
tians; each warrior was prompted by fear of suspicion 
to consult his personal safety ; and the remains of the 
Gothic army were scattered or destroyed in the flight 
and pursuit of the three following days. Amidst the 
general disorder, Roderic started from his car, and 
mounted Orelia, the fleetest of his horses; but he 
escaped from a soldier’s death to perish more ignobly 
in the waters of the Betis or Guadalquivir. His 
diadem, his robes, and his courser, were found on the 
bank ; but as the body of the Gothic prince was lost in 
the waves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph must 
have been gratified with some meaner head, which 
was exposed in triumph before the palace of Dasmas- 
* And such,’ continues a valiant historian of 
the Arabs, *“‘is the fate of those kings who withdraw 
themselves from a field of batttle.’’? 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into pis. or ine Go. 
guilt and infamy, that his only hope was thic m marchy, 
in the ruin of his country. After the A.D.7I1. 
battle of Xeres he recommended the most effectua 
measures to the victorious Saracen. ‘* The king of 
the Goths is slain; their princes are fled before you, 
the army is routed, the nation is astonished. Secure 
with sufficient detachments the cities of Betica; but 
in person, and without delay, march to the royal city 
of Toledo, and allow not the distracted christians 
either time or tranquillity for the election of a new 
monarch.’’ Tarik listened to his advice. A* Roman 
captive and proselyte, who had been enfranchised by 
the caliph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven hun- 
dred horse: he swam the river, surprised the town, and 
drove the christians into the great church, where they 
defended themselves above three months. Another 
detachment reduced the sea-coast of Betica, which in 
the last period of the Moorish power has comprised in 
a narrow space the populous kingdom of Grenada. 
The march of Tarik from Betis to the Tagus,3 was 
directed through the Sierra Morena, that separates An- 
dalusia and Castille, till he appeared in arms under the 
walls of Toledo." ‘The most zealous of the catholics 
had escaped with the relics of their saints: and if the 
gates were shut, it was only till the victor had sub- 
scribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. The vol- 
untary exiles were allowed to depart with their effects; 
seven churches were appropriated to the christian wor- 
ship; the archbishop and his clergy were at liberty to 
exercise their functions, the monks to practise or neg- 
lect their penance; and the Goths and Romans were 
left in all civil and criminal eases to the subordinate 


cus. 


p Id sane infortunii regibus pedem ex acie referentibus sepe con- 


tingit. Ben Hazil of Grenada, in Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. 
p. 327, Some credulous Spaniards believe that king Roderic, or Ro 


derigo, escaped to a hermit’s cell; and others, that he was cast alive 
into a tub full of serpents, from whence he exclaimed, with a lamen- 
table voice, “they devour the part with which I have so grievously 
sinned.” (Don Quixote, part ii. 1. iii. c. i-) 

q The direct road from Corduba to Toledo was measured by Mr 
Swinburne’s mules in 72 1-2 hours; but a larger computation must 
be adopted for the slow and devious marches of an army. The Arabs 
traversed the province of La Mancha, which the pen of Cervantes 
has transformed into classic ground to the reader of every nation. 

r The antiquities of Toledo, Urbs Parva in the Punic wars, Urbs 
Regia in the sixth century, are briefly described by Nonius. (His- 
pania, c. 59. p. 181—186.) He borrows trom Roderic the fatale pala- 


tium of Moorish portraits; but modestly insinuates that it was no 


more than a Roman amphitheatre. 
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jurisdiction of their own Jaws and magistrates. But] of an age and spirit to second the boldest ent 
if the justice of Tarik protected the christians, his} of their father. At his landing in Algezire, he 


rprises 


was 


gratitude and policy rewarded the Jews, to whose se-| respectfully entertained by count Julian, who stifled 


cret or open aid he was indebted for his most impor-|his inward remorse, and testified, both in words 
tant acquisitions. Persecuted by the kings and synods | 
of Spain, who had often pressed the alternative of | his attachment to their cause. Some enemies yet 


banishment or baptism, that outcast nation embraced 
the moment of revenge: the comparison of their past 


and present state was the pledge of their fidelity; and | those of the invaders; the cities from which the mare) 
} g mareh 


and 
and 


actions, that the victory of the Arabs had not impaired 
7 rte re- 
mained for the sword of Musa. ‘The tardy repentance 


of the Goths had compared their own numbers anq 


the alliance between the disciples of Moses and of | of Tarik had declined, considered themselves ag jm. 
Mahomet, was maintained till the final wra of their| pregnable ; and the bravest patriots defended the for. 


common expulsion. From the royal seat of ‘Toledo, 
the Arabian leader spread his conquests to the north, 
over the modern realms of Castille and Leon; but it 
is needless to enumerate the cities that yielded on his 
approach, or again to describe the table of emerald,' 
transported from the east by the Romans, acquired by 
the Goths among the spoils of Rome, and presented 
by the Arabs to the throne of Damascus. Beyond the 
Asturian mountains, the maritime town of Gijon was 
the term' of the lieutenant of Musa, who had perform- 
ed, with the speed of a traveller, his victorious march, 
of seven hundred miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to 
the Bay of Biscay. The failure of land compelled 
him to re treat: and he was recalled to Toledo, to ex- 
cuse his presumption of subduing a kingdom in th 

absence of his general. Spain, which, in a more sav- 
age and disorderly state, had resisted, two hundred 
years, tl} f 


he arms of the Romans, was overrun in a few 
months by those « 


t 
f the Saracens; and such was the 
eagerness of submission and treaty, that the governor 
of Cordova is. recorded as the only chief who fell, 
without conditions, a prisoner into their hands. Th 
cause of the Goths had been irrev eably judge d in the 
field of Xeres; and, in the national dismay, each part 
of the monarchy declined a contest with the antagonist 
1 


who had vanquished the united strength of the whole.® 


"That strength had been wasted by two successive sea- 
sons of famine and pestilence ; and the governors, who 
were impatient to surrender, might exaggerate the 
difficulty of collecting the provisions of a siege. ‘T'o 
mys Sosa christians, superstition likewise contributed 
her terrors: and the subtle Arab eneouraged the report 
of dreams, omens, and prophecies, and of the portraits 
of the destined conqnerors of Spain, that were discov- 
ered on breaking open an apartment of the royal pal- 
ace. Yet a spark of the vital flame was still alive 

some invincible fugitives preferred a life of poverty 


+} 


and freedom in the Asturian valleys; the hardy moun- | 


taineer repulsed the slaves of the caliph; and the 
sword of Pelagius has been transformed into the scep- 
tre of the catholie kings, 
Conquest ofSpain O28 the intelligence of this rapid suc- 
by Musa, cess, the applause of Musa degenerated 
into envy; and he began, not to complain, 
but to fear, that Tarik would leave him nothing t 
subdue. At the head of ten thousand Arabs and eight 
thousand Africans, he passed over in person from 
Mauritania to Spain: the first of his companions were 
the noblest of the Koreish: his eldest son was left in 
command of Africa; the three younger brethren wer 


s In the Historia Arabum (c. 9. p. 17. ad calcem Elmacin) Roderic 


of Toledo describes the emerald tables, and inserts the name of M« 
linat Almeyda, Arabic words and letters. He appears to be con- 


versant with the Mahometan writers; but I cannot agree with M 
de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 350.) that he had read and 








tifications of Seville and Merida. ‘They were succes. 
sively besieged and reduced by the labour of Musa 
who transported his ec imp trom the Betis to the Anas, 
from the Guad ulquivir to the Guadiana. When he 
beheld the works of Roman magnificence, the bridge 
the acqueducts, the triumphal arches, and th theatre, 


of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, ** I should im. 
agine,’’ suid he to his four con tons, * that th 
human race must have united their art and power ip 
the foundation of this city: happy 1s the man wh 
shall become its master!” H that hapy 
ness, but the # tlans sustained on this occasion the 
honour of their descent from the vet 1 legionaries of 
Augustus.’ Disdatning the confinement of their walls. 
they gave battle tothe A sont pl in; butar ° 
buscade rising from the shelter of a irry, OF a Tun, 
chastised their indiser , and intercepted their re- 
turn. The wooden turrets of assault we! ed f t- 
wards to the foot of the rampart; but t fence of 
Merida was obstinate and long; and t tle of th 
martyrs Was a perpett t Imony of t Losse of th 
Moslems. ‘The constancy of the leged 

if ioth subdued by famine ‘al 1 | If ¢ nd the | 
dent victor disguised his im ul et er the names 
of clemency and esteem. ‘The alt y ! exXtle or 
tribute was allowed; the cl ches were ivided be 
tween the two religt ; andt wealth of t wi 
had fallen in the si re, or retired to G cla, Was Con 
fiscated as the reward of the faithful. In the n way 
between Merida and Toledo, tl | tenant of Mus 
saluted the vieecverent of the ¢ nN. af Cc ueted 
him to the palace of the Gothie kur ‘ Their first in- 
terview was cold and formal! 1 rigid account wa 
exacted of the treasures of Spain: the character ¢ 
Tarik w s exposed to suspicior ind ol vy: and th 
hero was imprisoned, reviled, and ig niniously se 
ged by the hand, or the command, of M . Vets 
strict was the discipline, so pure the zeal, or so tame 
the spirit, of th prin itive Moslems, that, after this 
public indignity, Tarik could serve and be trusted! 
the reduction of the T'arragonese province. A moset 
was erected at Saraco sa, by the tibera f the Ko- 
reish: the port ef Barcel na \ oy 1 t the ves- 
sels of Syria; and the Goths wer pur ‘ yond the 
Pyrenean m ntains into their Gallie | vine t Sep- 
timania or Languedoc.? In the church of St. Mary 

| Carcassone, Musa found, but it is improbable that he 
left, seven eque strian statues of massy silver; l 
from his term or coluran of Nar nne, he ret rned 
his fo tsteps to the Gallician and Lusitanian shores 
of the ocean. Durii x the absence of the father, his 
son Abdelaziz chastised the ir rents of Seville, and 


| reduced, from Malaga to 


Valentia, the sea-coast of th 


Mediterranean: his original treaty with the disereet 





transcribed Novajri; because he was dead a hundred years before | re — ts eo ~ “< 
Novairi composed his history. This mistake is founded on a still honourable re f the Cantabrian war (Dion ¢ 8,1 
rosser error. M. de Guignes confounds the historian Roderic Xi-| p we pla 1 in 8 me ; fi \ haps 
menes, archbishop of Toledo in the thirteenth century, with cardi. | 8 8 tit tota suos H N Hispania 
nal Ximenes who governed Spain in the beginning of the sixteenth, c. 3 p. 106—113.) rate hea t } 
and was the subject, not the author, of historical compositions, lwith a sigh: Urbs he li ! } i ! ir 
farik rt ht have inscribed on the last rock, the boast of Reg- | infrequentiam delapsa es preter pi 2 cl 3 : 
nard and his companions in their Lapland journey, “ Hic tandem | ostendi 
stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis.” | 2# Both the interpreters of Novairi, De ¢ cH I 
au Such was the argument of the traitor Oppas, and every chief to | tom. i. p. 349.) and Card l i y 
whom it was addressed did not answer with the spirit of Pelagius n. i. p. 93, 94. 104, 105.) le M N G Bu 
Omnis Hispania dudum sub uno regimine Gothorum, omnis exercitus | I find no mention of this enterpri either in Rod { Toledo, or ie 
Hispanie in uno congregatus Ismaelitarum non valuit sustinere im-| MSS. of the Escurial, and the invasion of the Sara s is postponed 
petum. Chron, Alphonsi Regis, apud Pagi, tom, iii. p. 177. | by a French chronicle till the ninth year after tl nquest of Spain, 
«x The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Asturias is distinctly | A. D. 721, (Pagi, Critica, t 177.195. H rians of France, 
though concjsely noticed by D’Anville, (Etats de Europe, p. 159.) | tom. ili.) | ich question whether Muga ever passed the Pyreness 
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and valiant Theodemir* will represent the manners and 
policy of the times. ‘* T'he conditions of peace agreed 
and sworn belween Abdelaziz, the son of Musa, the son 
* Nassir, and T’heodemir, prince of the Goths. 


0 


peace on these conditions: 


fered to the life or property, the wives and children, 
the religion and temples, of the christians: that The- 
odemir shall freely deliver his seven cities, Orihuela, 


Valentola, Alicant, Mola, Vacasora, Bigerra, (now | 


Bejar,) Ora, (or Opta,) and Lorea: that he shall not 
assist or entertain the enemies of the caliph, but shall 
faithfully communicate his knowledge of their hostile 
desions : that himself, and each of the Gothic nobles, 


shall annually pay one piece of gold, four measures of | 


wheat, as many of barley, with a certain proportion of 
honey, oil, and vinegar ; and that each of their vassals 
shall be taxed at one moiety of the said imposition. 


Given the fourth of Regeb, inthe year of the Hegira| 


ninety-four, and subscribed with the names of four 
> 'Theodemir and his subjects 
were treated with uncommon lenity; but the rate of 
tribute appears to have fluctuated from a tenth toa fifth, 


mussulman witnesses. 


according to the submission or obstinacy of the chris-| 


tians.© In this revolution, many partial calamities 
were inflicted by the carnal or religious passions of the 
nthusiasts; some churches were profaned by the new 
worship : some relics or images were confounded with 
idols : rebels were put to the sword ; and one town 
(an ¢ ire place between Cordova and Seville) was 
razed to its foundations. Yet if we compare the in- 
yasion of Sp iin by the Goths, or its re covery by the 
kings of C ind Arragon, we must applaud the 
m yderatt n ] 


Ss 
the 


} . 
hse 


istille 
ind discip 


ine 


f the Arabian conquerors. 


Disgrace of M The exploits of Musa were performed 
A.D. 714 in the evening of life, though he affected 
to disguise his age by colouring with a red powder the 


whiteness of his beard. But in the love of action and 
glory, his breast was stil] fired with the ardour of youth; 
and the of Spain was considered only as 
the first step to the monarchy of Europe. With a 
powerful armament by sea and land, he was preparing 
to repass the Pyrenees, to extinguish in Ganl and 
Italy the declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lom- 
bards, and to preach the unity of God on the altar of 
the Vatican. From thence, subduing the barbarians 
of Germany, he proposed to follow the course of the 
Danuhe from its to the Euxine sea, to over- 
throw the Greek or Roman empire of Constantinople, 
and returning fr Europe to Asia, to unite his new 
acquisitions with Antioch and the provinces of Syria.‘ 


p 
I 


source ie 


nh 


But his vast ent rprise, perhaps « f easy execution, 
must have seemed extravagant to vulgar minds; and 
the visionary conqueror was soon reminded of his de- 
pendence and servitude. The friends of Tarik had 
effectually stated his services and wrongs: at the 

a Four hundred years after Theod r, his territories of Murcia and 
Cartha lar lin in tl Nu in ee rapher Edrisi (p. 154. 161.) the 
na {T D’An Eta l'Europe, p. 156. Pagi, tom. iii. 
p.i74) I t decay of Spanish i re, Mr. Swinburne 
(Travel s 119.) sur l with pleasure the delicious 
valley f Murcia oO la ] ind a half of the finest 
corn, | l s, & 

b Se Aral ind Lat in t Bibliotheca Arabic 
Hispana 105, 106. I signed the 4th of the month of 
te ,» A. H. 94 fA , A.D. 713. a date which seems to 
pr t t fT r, and tl vernment of Musa, 

Fr t ! f Sandoval 2 iry (Hist. Eccles. tom 
ix. p. 261.) has it substance of another treaty concluded A 
E. ( L.A! 1a rabia lief and the Goths and 
Romans, of y ( ra in Portugal. The tax of the 
churches is fixed at twenty-five pounds of gold; of the monasteries, 
fifty ; of the catt s, one hundred: the christians are judged by 
their count, but in capital cases he st consult the altaide. The 
church d und the gt res t the name of Ma.- | 
h Tha ial befor e; it would ¢ondirm or de- 
Stroy a dark sus} 1, thatt piece has been forged to introduce 
the unity of a I nvent. 

’ This d n, | uttested by sereral Arabian historians, 
(Cardonne 1. 1. p. 95, 96.) may be compared with that of Mithri- 
dates, to march fr Crimea to Rome; or with that of Cassar, to 

nquer t ist r rh by the north; and all three are | 
perhaps surpassed he real and ssful enterprise of Hannibal, 
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In the | 
name of the most merciful God, Abdelaziz makes | 
that Theodemir shall not 
be disturbed in his principality ; nor any injury be of- | 


© onqueror. 
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court of Damascus, the proceedings of Musa were 
blamed, his intentions were suspected, and his delay 
in complying with the first invitation was chastised 
by a harsher and more peremptory summons. An 
intrepid messenger of the caliph entered his camp at 
Lugo in Gallicia, and in the presence of the Saracens 
and christians arrested the bridle of his horse. His 
own loyalty, or that of his troops, inculcated the duty 
of obedience ; and his disgrace was alleviated by the 
recall of his rival, and the permission of investin 

with his two governments his two sons, Abdallah an 

| Abdelaziz. His long triumph, from Ceuta to Damas- 
cus, displayed the spoils of Afric and the treasures of 
| Spain: four hundred Gothie nobles, with gold coro- 
nets and girdles, were distinguished in his train; and 
the number of male and female captives, selected for 


| their birth or beauty, was computed at eighteen, or 


even at thirty, thousand persons. As soon as he 
reached Tiberias in Palestine, he was apprised of the 
sickness and danger of the caliph, by a private mes- 
sage from Soliman, his brother and presumptive heir; 
who wished to reserve for his own reign the spectacle 
of victory. Had Walid recovered, the delay of Musa 
would have been criminal : he pursued his march, and 
found an enemy on the throne. In his trial before a 
partial judge, against a popular antagonist, he was 
convicted of vanity and falsehood ; and a fine of two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold either exhausted his 
poverty or proved his rapaciousness. The unworthy 
treatment of Tarik was revenged by a similar indig- 
nity ; and the veteran commander, after a public whip- 
ping, stood a whole day in the sun before the palace 
gate, till he obtained a decent exile, under the pious 
name of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The resentment of 
the caliph might have been satiated with the ruin of 
Musa; but his fears demanded the extirpation of a po- 
tent and injured family. A sentence of death was in- 
timated with secresy and speed to the trusty servants 
of the throne both in Africa and Spain; and the forms, 
if not the substance, of justice were superseded in this 
bloody execution. In the mosch or palace of Cordo- 
va, Abdelaziz was slain by the swords of the conspi- 
rators; they accused their governor of claiming the 
honours of royalty; and his scandalous marriage with 
E gilona, the widow of Roderic, offended the preja- 
dices both of the christians and Moslems. By a re- 
finement of cruelty, the head of the son was presented 
to the father, with an insulting question, whether he 
acknowledged the features of the rebel? “1 know 
his features,”” he exclaimed with indignation: ‘1 as- 
| Sert his innocence; and I imprecate the same, a juster, 
| fate, against the authors of his death.” The age and 
despair of Musa raised him above the power of kings; 
and he expired at Mecca of the anguish of a broken 
heart. His rival was more favourably treated: his 
services were forgiven; and Tarik was permitted to 
mingle with the crowd of slaves. I am ignorant 
whether count Julian was rewarded with the death 
which he deserved indeed, though not from the hands 
of the Saracens; but the tale of their ingratitude to 
the sons of Witiza is disproved by the most unques- 
tionable evidence. The two royal youths were rein- 
stated in the private patrimony of their father; but on 
the decease of Eba, the elder, his daughter was unjust- 
ly despoiled of her portion by the violence of her uncle 
Sigebut. ‘The Gothic maid pleaded her cause before 
the caliph Hasheim, and obtained the restitution of 
her inheritance; but she was given in marriage toa 
noble Arabian, and their two sons, Isaac and Ibrahim, 
were received in Spain with the consideration that 
was due to their origin and riches. 





e I much regret our loss, or my ignorance, of two Arabic works of 
the eighth century, a Life of Musa, and a poem on the exploits of 
Tarik. Of these authentic pieces, the former was composed by a 
grandson of Musa, who had escaped from the massacre of his kin- 
dred; the latter, by the vizir of the first Abdalrahman caliph of 
Spain, who might have conversed with some of the veterans of whe 
(Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom, ii. p. 36. 139.) 
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A province is assimilated to the vic- 
torious state by the introduction of stran- 
gers and the imitative spirit of the na- 
tives; and Spain, which had been successively tinc- 
tured with Punic, and Roman, and Gothic blood, im- 
bibed, in a few generations, the name and manners of 
the Arabs. The first conquerors, and the pavaly suc- 
cessive lieutenants of the caliphs, were attended by a 
numerous train of civil and military followers, who 
preferred a distant fortune to a narrow home: the pri- 
vate and public interest was promoted by the establish- 
ment of faithful colonies ; and the cities of Spain were 
proud to commemorate the tribe or country of their 
eastern progenitors. The victorious though motley 
bands of Tarik and Musa asserted, by the name of 
Spaniards, their original claim of conquest; yet they 
allowed their brethren of Egypt to share their esta- 
blishments of Murcia and Lisbon. The royal legion 
of Damascus was planted at Cordova; that of Emesa 
at Seville; that of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at Jaen; that 
of Palestine at Algezire and Medina Sidonia. The 
natives of Yemen and Persia were scattered round 
Toledo and the inland country, and the fertile seats of 
Grenada were bestowed on ten thousand horsemen of 
Syria and Irak, the children of the purest and most 
noble of the Arabian tribes.‘ A spirit of emulation, 
sometimes beneficial, more frequently dangerous, was 
nourished by these hereditary factions. Ten years 
after the conquest, a map of the province was pre- 
sented to the caliph: the seas, the rivers, and the har- 
bours, the inhabitants and cities, the climate, the soil, 
and the mineral productions of the earth. In the 
space of two centuries, the gifts of nature were im- 
proved by the agriculture,® the manufactures, and the 
commerce of an industrious people; and the effects of 
their diligence have been magnified by the idleness of 
their fancy. The first of the Ommiades who reigned 
in Spain solicited the support of the christians ; and, in 
his edict of peace and protection, he contents himself 
with a modest imposition of ten thousand ounces of 
gold, ten thousand pounds of silver, ten thousand hor- 
ses, aS many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with an 
equal number of helmets and Jances.' The most pow- 


Prosperity of 
Spain under 
the Arabs. 


erful of his successors derived from the same kingdom | 


the annual tribute of twelve millions and forty-five 
thousand dinars of pieces of gold, about six millions 
of sterling money;* a sum which, in the tenth cen- 
tury, most probably surpassed the united revenues of 
the christian monarchs. His royal seat of Cordova 
contained six hundred moschs, nine hundred baths, 
and two hundred thousand houses: he gave laws to 
eighty cities of the first, to three hundred of the second 
and third, order; and the fertile banks of the Guadal- 
quivir were adorued with twelve thousand villages and 
{ Bibliot. Arab.-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 32. 252. The former of these 
quotations is taken from a Biographia Hispanica, by an Arabian of 
Valentia; (see the copious Extracts of Casiri, tom. ii. p. 30—121.) 
and the latter from a general Chronology of the Caliphs, and of the 
African and Spanish Dynasties, with a particular History of the 
Kingdom of Grenada, of which Casiri has given almost an entire 
version. (Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p.177—319.) The author, 
Ebn Khateb, a native of Grenada, and a contemporary of Novairi 
and Abulfeda, (born A. D. 1313, died A. D. 1374.) was an historian, 
geographer, physician, poet, &c, (tom. ii. p. 71, 72.) 
g Cardonne, Hist. de l'Afrique et de }’Espagne, tom. i. p. 116, 117. 


h A copious treatise on husbandry, by an Arabian of Seville, in| 


the twelfth century, is in the Escurial jibrary, and Casiri had some | 


thoughts of translating it, He gives a list of the authors quoted, 
Arabs, as well as Greeks, Latins, &c.; but it ie much if the Andalu- 
sian saw these strangers through the medium of his countryman 
Columelia. (Casiri, Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p, 323—333,) 

i Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii, p. 104, Casiri translates the 
original testimony of the historian Rasis, as it is alleged in the Ara- 
bic Biographia Hispanica, pars ix, But I am most exceedingly sur- 
prised at the address, Principibus ca@terisque Christianis Hispanis 
suis Castella. The name of Castella was unknown in the eighth 
century, the kingdom was not erected till the year 1022, a hundred 
years after the time of Rasis, (Bibliot. tom, ii. p. 330.) and the appel- 
lation was always expressive, not of a tributary province, but of a 
line of castles independent of the Moorish yoke. (D’Anville, Etats 
de Europe, p. 166—170,) Had Casiri been a critic, he would have 
cleared a difficulty, perhaps of his own making. 

k Cardonne, tom. i. p. 337, 338. He computes the revenue at 
130,000,000 of French livres, The entire picture of peace and pros- 
perity relieves the bloody uniformity of the Moorish annals. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





| hammedan, tom. iii P. 14.) 
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hamlets. The Arabs might exaggerate the truth, but 
they created, and they describe, the most Prosperous 
gra of the riches, the cultivation, and the populous. 
ness of Spain.' 

The wars of the Moslems were sanc- Religious wig. 
tified by the prophet; but, among the ration, 
various precepts and examples of his life, the caliphs 
selected the lessons of toleration that might tend to 
disarm the resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia wag 
the temple and patrimony of the God of Mahomet; 
but he beheld with less jealousy and affection the na. 
tions of the earth. The polytheists and idolaters, who 
were ignorant of his name, might be lawfully extir. 
pated by his votaries ;™ but a wise policy supplied the 
obligation of justice; and after some acts of intole. 
rant zeal, the Mahometan conquerors of Hindostan 
have spared the pagods of that devout and populous 
country. The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, and 
of Jesus, were solemnly invited to accept the more 
perfect revelation of Mahomet; but if they preferred 
the payment of a moderate tribute, they were entitled 
to the freedom of conscience and religious worship," 
In a field of battle, the forfeit lives of 
the prisoners were redeemed by the pro- 
fession of Islam; the females were bound to embrace 
the religion of their masters, and a race of sincere 
proselytes was gradually multiplied by the education 
of the infant captives. But the millions of Asiatic and 
African converts, who swelled the native band of the 
faithful Arabs, must have been allured, rather than 
constrained, to declare their belief in one God and the 
apostle of God. By the repetition of a sentence, and 
the loss of a foreskin, the subject or the slave, the cap- 
tive or the criminal, arose in a moment the free and 
equal companion of the victorious Moslems. Every 
sin was expiated, every engagement was dissolved: 
the vow of celibacy was superseded by the indulgence 
of nature; the active spirits who slept in the cloister 
were awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens; and 
in the convulsion of the world, every member of a new 
society ascended to the natural level of his capacity and 
courage. The minds of the multitude were tempted by 
the invisible as well as temporal blessings of the Ara- 
bian prophet; and charity will hope that many of his 
proselytes entertained a serious conviction of the truth 
and sanctity of his revelation. In the eyes of an in- 
quisitive polytheist, it must appear worthy of the hu- 
man and the divine nature. More pure than the sys 
tem of Zoroaster, more liberal than the law of Moses, 
the religion of Mahomet might seem less inconsistent 
with reason, than the creed of mystery and supersti- 
tion, which, in the seventh century, disgraced the sim- 
plicity of the gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia 
and Africa, the national religion has  ¢!ns of Persia, 
been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. The ambi- 
guous theology of the Magi stood alone among the 
sects of the east: but the profane writings of Zoroas- 
ter® might, under the reverend name of Abraham, be 


Propagation of 
Mahometism, 


Fall of the Ma- 








1 Lam happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, 
which has only been distributed in presents by the court of Madrid 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis, operd et studio Mi- 
chaelis Casiri, Syro-Maronita : Matriti, in Solio, tomus prior, 
1760. tomus posterior, 1770. The execution of this work does hon- 
our to the Spanish press; the MSS, to the number of mpcccui, are 
judiciously classed by the editor, and his copious extracts throw 
some light on the Mahometan literature and history of Spaio. 
These relics are now secure, but the task has been supinely delayed, 
till in the year 167) a fire consumed the greatest part of the Escurial 
libary, rich in the spoils of Grenada and Morocco, 

m The Harbii, as they are styled, qui tolerari nequeunt, are, I. 
Those who, besides God, worship the sun, moon, or idols. 2, Athe- 
ists. Utrique, quamdiu princeps aliquis inter Mohammedanos su- 
perest, oppugnari debent donec religionem amplectantur, nec re- 
quies iis concedenda est, nec pretium acceptandum pro obtinenda 
conscienti@ libertate. (Reland, Dissertat, x, de Jure Militari Mo- 
A rigid theory ! 

» The distinction between a proscribed and a tolerated sect, be- 
tween the Harbii and the People of the Book, the believers in some 
divine revelation, is correctly defined in the conversation of the 
caliph Al Mamun with the idolaters or Sabeans of Charre. Hottin 
ger, Hist. Orient. p. 107, 108. 

o The Zend or Pazend, the bible of the Ghebers, is reckoned by 
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dexterously connected with the chain of divine revela- 
tion. ‘Their evil principle, the demon Ahriman, might 
be represented as the rival, or as the creature, of the 
God of light. The temples of Persia were devoid of | 
images; but the worship of the sun, and of fire might 
be stigmatized as a gross and criminal idolatry.P The 
milder sentiment was consecrated by the practice of 
Mahomet? and the prudence of the caliphs; the Ma- 
gians or Ghebers were ranked with the Jews and 
christians among the people of the written law;* and 
as late as the third century of the Hegira, the city of 
Herat will afford a lively contrast of private zeal and 
public toleration.’ Under the payment of an annual 
tribute, the Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers 
of Herat their civil and religious liberties: but the 
recent and humble mosch was overshadowed by the 
antique splendour of the adjoining temple of fire. A 
fanatic Imam deplored, in his sermons, the scandalous 
neighbourhood, and accused the weakness or indiffer- 
ence of the faithful. Excited by his voice, the people 
assembled in tumult; the two houses of prayer were | 
consumed by the flames, but the vacant ground was 
immediately occupied by the foundations of a new 
mosch. ‘The injured Magi appealed to the sovereign 
of Chorasan; he promised justice and relief; when, 
behold! four thousand citizens of Herat, of a grave 
character and mature age, unanimously swore that the 
idolatrous fane had never existed ; the inquisition was 
silenced, and their conscience was satisfied (says the 
historian Mirchond') with this holy and meritorious 
perjury." But the greatest part of the temples of Per- 
sia were ruined by the insensible and general desertion 
of their votaries. It was tnsensib/e, since it is not ac- | 
companied with any memorial of time or place, of per- 
secution or resistance. It was general, since the whole 
realm, from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed the faith of 
the Koran; and the preservation of the native tongue | 
reveals the descent of the Mahometans of Persia.* In 


themselves, or at least by the Mahometans, among the ten books 

which Abraham received from heaven; and their religion is honour- | 
ably styled the religion of Abraham. (D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. | 
701. Hyde, de Religione veterum Persarum, c. iii. p. 27,28, &c.) 1} 
much fear that we do not possess any pure and free description of 

the system of Zoroaster. Dr. Prideaux (Connexion, vol. i. p. 300. | 
octavo) adopts the opinion, that he had been the slave and scholar of 

some Jewish prophet in the captivity of Babylon. Perhaps the Per. | 
sians, who have been the muasters of the Jews, would assert the 
honour, a poor honour, of being their masters, 

p The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amusing picture of the orien- 
tal world, represent in the most odious colours the Magians, or wor- 
shippers of fire, to whom they attribute the annual sacrifice of a mus- 
sulman, The religion of Zoroaster has not the least affinity with that | 
f the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded by the Mahometans; 
and the sword of Timour was sharpened by this mistake. (Hist. de 
Timour Bec, par Cherefeddin Ali Yezdi, lL. v.) 

1 Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 114, 115. 

r He tres secte#, Judwi, Christiani, et qui inter Persas Magorum | 
institutis addicti sunt, xr’ elev, popudi libri, dicuntur, (Reland, | 
Dissertat. tom. iii. p. 15.) The caliph Al Mamun confirms this hon- 

rable distinction in favour of three sects, with the vague and 
equivocal religion of Sabwans, under which the ancient poly- 
theists of Charraw were allowed to shelter their idolatrous worship. 
(Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p. 167, 168.) 

s This singular story is related by D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 
148. 449.) on the faith of Khondemir, and by Mirchond himself. (Hist. | 
priorum Regum Persarum, &c. p. 9, 10. not. p. 88, 89.) 

t Mirchond, (Mohammed Emir Khoondah Shah) a native of Herat, 
composed in the Persian language a general history of the east, from 
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the mountains and deserts, an obstinate race of unbe- 
lievers adhered to the superstition of their fathers; and 
a faint tradition of the Magian theology is kept alive 
in the province of Kirman, along the banks of the 
Indus, among the exiles of Surat, and in the colony 
which, in the last century, was planted by Shaw Ab- 
bas at the gates of Ispahan. The chief pontiff has 
retired to mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues from the 
city of Yezd: the perpetual fire (if it continue to burn) 
is inaccessible to the profane; but his residence is the 
school, the oracle, and the pilgrimage, of the Ghe- 
bers, whose hard and uniform features attest the un- 
mingled purity of their blood. Under the jurisdiction 
of their elders, eighty thousand families maintain an 
innocent and industrious life; their subsistence is de- 


| rived from some curious manufactures and mechanic 


trades ; and they cultivate the earth with the fervour, 
of a religious duty. Their ignorance withstood the 

despotism of Shaw Abbas, who demanded with threats 

and tortures the prophetic books of Zoroaster; and this 

obscure remnant of the Magians is spared by the mo- 

deration or contempt of their present sovereigns.’ 

The northern coast of Afriea is the Decline and fall 
only land in which the light of the gos- of christianity 
pel, after a long and perfect establish- ' Africa. 
ment, has been totally extinguished. The arts, which 
had been taught hy Carthage and Rome, were involved 
in a cloud of ignorance ; the doctrine of Cyprian and 
Augustin was no longer studied. Five hundred epis- 
copal churches were overturned by the hostile fury of 
the Donatists, the Vandals, and the Moors. The zeal 
and numbers of the clergy declined; and the people, 
without discipline or knowledge, or hope, submissively 
sunk under the yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within 
fifty years after the expulsion of the AD.78 
Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa informed a 
the caliph that the tribute of the infidels was abolished 
by their conversion,* and, though he sought to disguise 


|his fraud and rebellion, his specious pretence was 


drawn from the rapid and extensive progress of the 
Mahometan faith. In the next age, an 
oo csi . oo Sa Doar. 

extraordinary mission of five bishops 

was detached from Alexandria to Cairoan, They were 
ordained by the Jacobite patriarch to cherish and re- 
vive the dying embers of christianity :* but the inter- 
position of a foreign prelate, a stranger to the Latins, 
an enemy to the catholics, supposes the decay and dis- 
It was no longer 
the time when the successor of St. Cyprian, at the 
head of a numerous synod, could maintain an equal 


| contest with the ambition of the Roman 


eg A. D. 1053—1076. 
pontiff. In the eleventh century, the un- , 


fortunate priest who was seated on the ruins of Car- 
thage, implored the alms and the protection of the 
Vatican; and he bitterly complains that his naked 
body had been scourged by the Saracens, and that his 
authority was disputed by the four suffragans, the tot- 
tering pillars of his throne. Two epistles of Gregory 


| the seventh ® are destined to soothe the distress of the 
| catholics and the pride of a Moorish prince. 


The 


the creation to the year of the Hegira, 875. (A. D.1471.) In the at pope assures the sultan that they both Ww orship the 
%4. (A. D. 1498.) the historian obtained the command of a princely | Same God, and may hope to meet in the bosom of 
ibrary, and his applauded work, in seven or twelve parts, was ab-| 
breviated in three volumes by his son Khondemir, A. H, 927. A. D. 

15%, The two writers, most accurately distinguished by Petit de la | ides, either professed or embraced the Mahometan faith ; and under 
Croix, (Hist. de Genghizcan, p. 537, 538. 544, 545.) are joosely con- | their dynasty (A. D. 933—1020.) I should place the fall of the religion 








founded by D’Herbelot, (p. 355. 410. 994, 995.) but his numerous ex- | 
\racts, under the improper name of Khondemir, belong to the father | 
rather than the son. The historian of Genghizcan refers to a MS. of | 
Mirchond, which he received from the hands of his friend D’Herbe- 
lot himself. A curious fragment (the Taherian and Soffarian Dynas- 
ties) has been lately published in Persic and Latin; (Vienne, 1782, | 
in 4to, cum notis Bernard de Jenisch;) and the editor allows us to | 
hope for a continuation of Mirchond 

« Quo testimonio boni se quidpiam praestitisse opinabantur. Yet 
Mirchond must have condemned their zeal, since he approved the 
legal Wwleration of the Magi, cui (the fire temple) peracto singulis 
annals censu, uti sacra Mohammedis lege cautum, ab omnibus moles- 
Wis ac oneribus Libero ease licuit. 

t The last Magian of name and power appears to be Mardavige 
the Dilemite, who, in the beginning of the tenth century, reigned in 
the northern provinces of Persia, near the Caspian sea. (D’Herbelot, 
Bibliot. Orient. p. 335.) But his soldiers and successors, the Bow- 





of Zoroaster 

y The present state of the Ghebers in Persia is taken from Sir 
John Chardin, not indeed the most learned, but the most judicious 
and inquisitive, of our modern travellers. (Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. 

. 109. 179—487. in 4to.) His brethren, Pietro de la Valle, Olearius, 

hevenot, Tavernier, &c. whom I have fruitlessly searched, had 
neither eyes nor attention for this interesting people. 

z The better of Abdoulrahman, governor or tyrant of Africa, to the 
caliph Aboul Abbas, the first of the Abbassides, is dated A. H. 132. 
(Cardonne, Hist. de l'Afrique et de Espagne, tom. i. p. 168.) 

a Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 66. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. 
p. 287, 288. > . 

b Among the Epistles of the Popes, see Leo IX. epist. 3. Gregor. 
VIL. 1. i, epist. 22, 23. 1. iii. epist. 19, 20, 21; and the criticisms of 
Pagi, (tom. iv. A. D. 1053, No. 14. A. D. 1073, No. 13.) who investigates 
the name and family of the Moorish prince, with whom the proudest 
of the Roman pontifis so politely corresponds, 
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’ 
Abraham ; but the complaint, that three bishops could | 
no longer be found to consecrate a brother, announces | 


the speedy, and inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. | 


and Spain, ‘The ene of Africa and Spain had 
A.D.1149,&c. Jong since submitted to the practice of 
circumcision, and Piss legal abstinence from wine and 
pork; and the name of Mozarabes* (adoptive Arabs) 
was applied to their civil or religious conformity.‘ 
About the middle of the twelfth century the worship 


of Christ and the - cession of pastors were abolished | 


along the coast of Barbary, and in the kingdom of 
Cordova and Seville, of Valencia and Grenada. The 
throne of the Almohades, or Unitarians, was founded 
on the blindest fanaticism, and their extraordinary 
rigour might be provoked or justified by the recent 
victories and intolerant zeal of the princes of Sicily 
and Castille, of Arragon and Portugal. The faith of 
the Mozarabes was occasionally revived 
by the papal missionaries; and, on the 
landing of Charles the fifth, some families of Latin 
christians were encouraged to rear their heads at Tu- 
ale and Algiers. But the seed of the 
quickly eradicated, and the long province from Tripoli 
to the Atlantic has lost all memory of the language 
and religion of Rome.‘ 
Toleration of After the revolution of eleven centu- 
the chri ries, the Jews and christians of the Turk- 
ish empire enjoy the liberty of which was 
granted by the Arabian caliphs. During ihe es age 
of the conquest, they suspecte d the loyalty of the ea- 
tholics, whose name of Melchites betraye 1d their secret 
attachment to the Greek emperor, w hile the Nestorians 
and Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, approved them- 
selves the sincere and voluntary friends of the Maho- 
metan government. Yet this partial jealousy was 
healed by time and submission: the churches of 
Egypt were shared with the catholics;* and all the 
oriental sects were included in the common benefits 
of toleration. The rank, the immunities, the 
tic jurisdiction, of the patriarchs, the bishops, and the 
clergy, were protected by the civil magistrate: the 
learning of individuals recommended them to the em- 
ployments of secretaries and physicians: they were 
enriched by the lucrative collection of the revenue: 
and their merit was sometimes raised to the command 
of cities and provinces. A caliph of the house of 
Abbas was heard to declare that the christians were 
most worthy of trust in the administration of Pe 


A. D, 1535. 


gospt | was 


stians 


conscience 


dome S- 


¢ Mozarabes, or Mostarabes, adac ji, as it is interprets 
tin. (Pocock, Specimen Hist , p. 39,40. B 
Hispana, tom. ji. p.18.) The Mo: rarabi liturgy, the ancient ritual 
of the church of Toledo, has been attac ke: he thn ¥ pes, and ex 











posed t tful trials of the sword and of fire. (Mari an. Hist 
Hispan 1. i. 1. ix 18, p. 37 It was, or rather it is, in the La 
tin tong yet in the eleventh century it was found necessary (A. 
#. C. 1687. A. D. 1039.) to transcribe an Arabic version of the canons 


s of Spain, (Bit ¢. Avab. Hist. sot i. p. 547.) for the 
! rgy in the Moorish kingdoms. 

tenth century, the clergy of Cordova was 
by the intrepid envoy of 
1. Benedict. V. No. 


ol the counc 
use of the bishops ar 
4 About the middle f+ 
reproached with this criminal compliance, 
the emperor Otho I. (Vit. Johan. Gorz, in See 
115. apud Fleury, Hist. Eccles, tom. xii. p. 91.) 
e Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. A. D. 1149, No. 8,9. He justly observes 
that when Seville, &e, were retaken by Ferdinand of Castille, no 
christians, except captives, were found in the place; and that the 
Mozarabic churches of Africa and Spain, described by James a Vitri- 
aco, A. D. 1218, (Hist. Hierosol. c. 80. p. 1093. in Gest. Dei per Fran 
cos,) are i i from some older book I shall add, that the date of 
the Hegira 677. (A. D. 1278.) must apply to the copy, not the ) 
sition, of a treatise of jurisprudence, which states the civil rig hts of 
the christians of Cordev a, (Bi! pliot. Arab. Hist. tom. i. p.471,) and that 
the Jews were the only di rs whom Abul Wal 7 king of Gre 
nada, (A. D. 1313.) could either discountenance or tolerate. (tom. il. 


p. 2 














ssente 


288.) 

f Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. Leo Africanus would 
have flattered his Roman masters, could he have discovered any 
latent relics of the christianity of Africa. 

z Absit (said the catholic to the vizir of Bagdad) ut pari loco ha 
beas Nestorianos, quorum preter Arabas nullus alius rex est, et 
Gracos quorum reges amovendo Arabibus bello non desistunt, &c. 
See in the Collections of Assemannus (Bibliot, Orient. tom. iv. p. 94 

101.) the state of the Nestorians under the caliphs. That of the 
Jacobites is more concisely exposed in the Preliminary Dissertation 
of the second volume of Assemannus. 

h Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 384. 387,388. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch 


Alex. p- 205, 206. 257. 332. A taint of the Monothelite heresy might 


re nd ler the first of these Greek patriarchs less loyal to the emperors | 


and less obnoxious to the Arabe. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


/HAP. XJ, 


** The Moslems,”’ 
fortune; the Magians regret their fallen ore 
land the Jews are impatient f 
liverance.’’! But the 
exposed to the 


said he, “ will abuse their present 
} ‘ ! 


atness: 
- th r — l ’ 
yr thelr approaching des 
sl ives ol as 
tism are alternatives of 
favour and disgrace. The captive churches of 
east have been afflicted in every age by th 

bigotry of their 
restraints must be « 


rulers; and the ordinary and } 
ffensive to the pride, or the zeal, 
of the christians.* About 


two hun ed years after 
| Mahomet, they were separated from their fellow sub. 
jects by a turban or girdle of a less honourable eo) urs 


instead of horses o1 lemned to 


ride on asses, in the attitude of women. Their public 


and private buildings were measured by a diminutive 
standard ; in the streets or the baths it is thelr duty to 
give way or bow down before the meanest of the peo- 
ple; and their testimony is rejected, if it may tend to 
the prejudice of a true believer. T pomp of proces. 
sions, the sound of bells or of psaimody, Is inter ed 
in their worship: a decent reverence for the natio 
faith is imposed on their sermons and conversations; 
and the sacrilegi us attempt to ¢ f m r to 
seduce a mussulman, will not be suffered to egea 
with impunity. In a time, however, of trai juillity 
and justice, the christians have never been compelled 
to renounce the go spel, I embrace the K ran; but 
the punishme t of death is infli upon the apostates 
who have professed and deserted t iw of M met. 
The martyrs of Cordova provoked the sentence of the 
cadhi, by the public confession of their i istaney, 
or their passionate invectives a inst le person and 
religion of the prophet! 

At the end of the first century f the j ' 
He fWlira, the ca iphs were the most po- 
tent and absolute monarchs of the giobe. A. 
Their prerogative was not circumscribed, « rinright 
or in fact, by the power ot t I es, the lreedor 
the commons, the privileges of the church, the votes 
of a senate, or the memory of a free c titution. ‘T 
authority of the companions of M net expired wi 
their lives; and the chiefs or emirs of the Aral 
tribes left behind, in the desert, th pirit of equal 
and independence. The regal and sacerdotal charae- 
ters were united in the succe ; of Mahomet; 


if the Koran was the rule of their actions, they wer 
the supreme judges and interpret f that div 
book. They reigned by the rignt of conquest overt 
gations of the east, to whom the1 I t |it y 9 
unknown, and who were accustomed t 1 
their tyrants the acts of violer ind severity thatw 
exercise dat their own expense. { f the last 
the Ommiades, the Arabian empire ext | twot 
dred days’ journey from east to west, fi the confines 


f Tartary ind India to the shores { the Atlantic 
ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve of 
itis styled by their writers, the long and narrow pro 
vince of Africa, the solid and compact dominion from 








Fargana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will spread 
yn every side to the measure of f r five months of 
the march of acaravan.™ We sh 1 vainly seek the 

i Motadhed, who had reigned fr A.D 2 Re 9 Magiat 
still held their name and rank a I the rel is of ( 
(Asse unni, B Orient 

k Reland explains the general res f the Mah n y 
and jurisprudence. (Dissertat. t iii. p. | 2 rhe ress 
edicts of the caliph Motawakk iD i l icha in 
force, are noticed by Eutychius (Ant ; D’Her 
velot. (Bibliot. Orient. p. 640, A pers t {1 i Omar li 
ie ncheieds antl most probably magnified, by the Greek 1 phan 
(Chron. p,. 334.) 

The martyrs of Cordova, (A. D, 850, & 1 ! 1 and 

stifed Dy St. I neth f ‘ ae 
nod convened by the caliph am sly rt 

The moderate Fleury cannot re icile their cot Ly 
pline of antiquity tefois Vautorite d - (I ris 
Eccles. tom x. p- 415—522. particularly | 1. & 1.) I r 
thentic acts throw a strong, t gh transient, t on the Span 

hurch in the ninth century. 

m See the article Esla a (as we say Christer ) in the B , 
theque Orientale, (p. 325.) This urt. of Via an world 8 
| suited by the author, Eba Alwar t 1 Hegira 2 
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indissoluble union and easy obedience that pervaded 
the government o f Aucustus and the Antonines ; but 
the progress of the Mahometan religion diffused over 
space a general resemblance of man- 


this ampli SS 
ners and opinions. The language and laws of the 
Koran were studied with equal devotion at Samareand 
and Seville: the Moor and the Indian embraced as 
countrymen and brothers in the pilgrimage of Mecca; 
and the Arabian language was adopted as the popular 
idiom in all the provinees to the westward of the Ti- 





gris." 
sali 
CHAPTER XIII. 

The tu f f ¢ lantinople by the Arahs,— Their in- 
asion of France, and defeat by Charles Martel,—Civil 
war of t Om Jj J fAhassids .— Learning of the 
{rabvs.- ! Pury f / Y liy hs — Na val ente prises on 
Crete, Sicil Ik .— Decay and division of the em- 
pi ff ( .— Defer and victories of the Greek 
¢ I 
. { Wuen the Arabs first issued from the 
the A in desert, they must have been surprised at 

iq the ea and rapidity of their own suc- 
cess. But when they naan in the career of vic- 
tory to the banks of the In id the summit of the 


Pyrenees ; when they had repeatedly tried the edge 


of their scymitars and the energy of their faith, they 


might be equally tonished that any nation could 
resist their invincibl rms, that any boundary should 
confine tl d it n of the successor of the pr phe t. 


The confidence of soldiers and fanatics may indeed 


be excused, since the calm historian of the present 
hour, who striv to follow the rapid course of the 
Saracens, must study to explain by what means the 
chur 1 state w saved from this impending, and, 
18 it should em, from this inevitable danger. The 
1 ts of Seythia | Sarmatia might be guarded by 
their extent, their climate, their poverty, ind the cour- 
ge of the 1 rn shepherds; China was remote and 
inaccessib! it the greatest part of the temperate 
zone was sub t to the Mahometan conquerors, the 
Greeks we ex ed by the lamities of war and 


e loss of their fairest provinces, and the barbarians 
D urope might justly tremble at the precipitate fall 
In this inquiry I shall un- 
fold the events that rescued ur ancestors F Britian, 
1, from the civil and reli- 
us yoke of the Koran; that prot va the maje sty 


f Rome, and delayed the servitude of C intinople ; 
that Invi; ted the defence of the hatha, and 
cattered iong their enemies the seeds of division 
ind decay 

rst sie Forty-six years after the flicht of Ma- 
a eae homet from Mecca, his disciples appear- 
A. D. ¢ . ed in arms under the walls of Constan- 
tinople.*| They were animated by a genuine or ficti- 


tious saying of the prophet, that, to the first army 
which besieged the city of the Caesars, their sins were 


forgiven: the long series of Roman triumphs would be 


meritoriously transferred to the conquerors of New 


(A.D.995.) 8S that th t} logsea in S have been over- 
sis i | 1, Ta ry 1 European 
Turkey. 

The Ara f the Koran is taurht as a dead language in the col- 
leee of M . By I sh traveller, this ancient } m is com 
pared to the Latin; the vulgar tongue of Hejaz and Yemen to the 
Italian ; and t Arabia ts of Syria, Egypt, Africa, &c. to the 
Provencal, Spanish and Portuguese. (Niebuhr, Description de l’Ara- 
bie. p. 74. A ) 

rT} ines pl st ren years of the siege of Constantino- 
ple in t vear of « hr in wra 673. (of the Alexandrian 665 
Sept. | it ace of t Saracens, four years afterwards; a 
glarin i ‘ ' } 1 Peta 3, Goar, and Pagi, (Critica, tom. 
I p.t », * 1.) r ay h Ar i h He ira 
2. (A. D. 672, J : ) is ass } AciD ur 48. (A. D 
668, Feb by A 2, whos y Lesteem the most con 
v tar 


Rome; and the wealth of nations was deposited in 
this well-chosen seat of roy: alty and commerce. No 
sooner had the caliph Moawiy ah suppressed his rivals 
and established his throne, than he aspired to expiate 
the guilt of civil blood, by the success and glory of 
this holy expedition ;° his preparations by sea and 
land were ade quate to the importance of the object; 
his standard was intrusted to Sophian, a veteran war- 
rior, but the troops were encouraged by the example 
and presence of Yezid, the son and pre sumptive heir 
of the commander of the faithful. ‘The Greeks had 
little to hope, nor had their enemies any reasons of 
fear, from the courage and vigilance of the reigning 
emperor, who disgraced the name of Constantine, and 
imitated only the inglorious years of his grandfather 
Heraclius. Without delay or oppositior 1, the naval 
forces of the Saracens passed through the unguarded 
channel of the Hellespont, which even now, under the 
feeble and disorderly government of the Turks, is 
maintained as the natural bulwark of the capiial.© The 
= ibian fleet cast anchor, and the troops were disem- 
barked near the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles from 
the city. During many days, from the dawn of light 
to the evening, > line of assault was extended from 
the golden gate to the eastern promontory, and the 
foremost warriors were impelled by the weight and e f 
fort of the succeeding columns. But the besiegers ha 
formed an insufficient estimate of ” _ noth and re- 
The solid and lofty walls 
were guarded by numbers and discipline: the spirit of 
the Romans was rekindled by the last danger of their 
religion and empire: the fugitives from the conquered 
provinces more successfully renewed the defence of 
Damascus and Alexandria; and the Saracens were dis- 
mayed by the strange and prodigious effects of artifi- 
cial fire. This firm and effectual resistance diverted 
their arms to the more easy attempts of plundering the 
European and Asiatic coasts of the Propontis: and 
after keeping the sea from the month of April to tha 
of September, on the approach of winter they retreat- 
ed fourscore miles from the capital, to the isle of C yz- 
icus, in which they had established their magazine of 
spoil and provisions. So patient was their perseve- 
rance, or so languid were their operations, that they 
repeated in the six following summers the same attack 
and retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope and vi- 
gour, till the mischances of shipwreck and disease, of 
the sword and of fire, compelled them to relinquish the 
fruitless enterprise. They might bewail the loss, or 
commemorate the martyrdom, of thirty thousand Mos 
lems, who fell in the siege of Constantinople ; and th 
solemn funeral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the cu- 
riosity of the christians themselves. That venerable 
Arab, one of the last of the companions of Mahomet, 
was numbered among the ansars, or auxiliaries, of 
Medina, who sheltered the head of the flying prophet. 
In his youth he fought, at Beder and Ohud, under the 
holy standard: in his mature age he was the friend 
and follower of Ali; and the last remnant of his 
strength and life was consumed in a distant and dan- 
gerous war against the enemies of the Koran. His 
memory was revered ; but the place of his burial was 
neglected and unknown, during a period of seven hun- 
dred and eighty years, till the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by Mahomet the second. A seasonable vision 
(for such are the manufacture of every religion) re- 


sources of Con stantinople bs 






» For this first siege of Constantinople, see Nicephorus ; (Breviar. 
p. 21, 22.) Theophanes ; (Chronograph. p. 294.) Cedrenus ; (Compend. 
p. 437.) Zonaras ; (Hist. tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 89.) Elma in; (Hist. Sara- 
cen, p. 56, 57.) Abulfeda; (Annal. Moslem. p. 107, 108. vers. Reiske ;) 
D’Herbelot ; (Bibliot. Orient. Constantinah ;) Oc!) 8 History of 





1. ii. p. £27, 128 


Saracens, vo 

The state and defence of the Dardanelles is exposed 
Memoires of the Baron de Tott, (tom. iii. p. 393—97.) who was 
fortify them against the Russians From a principal actor, I should 
have expected more accurate details; but he seems to write for the 
umusement, rather than the instruction, of his reader. Perhaps, on 
the approach of the enemy, the minister of Constant ine was occu- 
pied, like that of Mustapha, in finding two Canary birds, who should 


sing precisely the same note, 





| 
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vealed the he ly sp vt at the foot of the walls and the 
bottom of the harbour; and the mosch of Ayub has 
been deservedly chosen for the simple and martial in- 
auguration of the T'urkish sultans.* 

The event of the siege revived, both 
in the east and west, the reputation of 
the Roman arms, and cast a momentary 

slories of the Saracens. ‘The Greek 
r was favourably received at Damascus, in 
uncil of the emirs or Koreish: a peace, or 
truce, of thirty years was ratified between the two em- 
pires ; and th stipul ition of an annual tribute, fifty 


, ' 


a tat } 
a generai c 





horses of a noble breed, fifty slaves, and three thou- 
nd pieces of gold, degraded the majesty of the com- 
mander of the faithful. The aged caliph was desi- 
. of no essina lominio t ending | le 
rous of possessing his dominions, and ending his days 
int nqul lity and repose while the M rs and Indi- 
ans trembled at his name, his palace ar ty of Da- 





I J 
mascus was insulted by the Mardaites, or Margnites, 


of Mount Libanus, the firmest barrier of the empire, 











till they were disarmed and transplanted by the sus- 
picious policy of the Greeks. After the revolt of Ara- 
bia and Persia, the house of Ommiyah* was reduced 
to the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt: their distress 
and fear enforced their compliance with the pressing 
d ds of the christians ; and the tribute was increas- 
ed to a slave, a horse, and a thousand pieces of gold, 
for ¢ of the three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the solar year. But as soon as the empire was again 
united by the arms and poli y of Abdalmalek, he dis- 
claimed a badge of servitude not less injurious to his 
col ence than to his pride ; he discontinued the pay- 
I tof the yute; andthe resentment of the Greeks 


was disabled from action by the mad tyranny of the 








1 Justinian, the t rebellion of his subjects, 
id the frequent change of his antagonists and suec- 
( a 5 e relg f Abdalmalek, t S ens 
1 | it with the free possession of Per- 
i IR tre es, In the coin of Chos ny 
Cesar. By the command of that caliph, a nat al 
mint w established, both for silver and gold; and 
the inscription of the dinar, though it might be cen- 
| by some timorous casuists, proclaimed the unity 
: : ’ 
t God of Mahomet.® Under the reign ol the ca- 
ph W l, the Greek language and characters wer 
‘ uded from the a nts of the c revent If 
s change w productive of the tion or familiar 
use of our present numerals, the Arabic or Indian cy- 
‘ } ? 
, aS they are com ly styled, a regulation of 
t ( s His oO 1 pir l L0¢ 
r ~ ( I p. 10, 11 \ ~ T 
| I se t he martyr 
f I . 
I x Gree leser r these tr 8 
(( ) , 1.) r fir 1. with some 
r H r fA irag I 12 
P 
J f Theophanes is just and inted, ‘ 
(Chronograph, p. 302 ye s of 
be traced in the Annals of 1 , 
I r Ni horus, p. 22—2 
Thee , ! » ase wale ,a i 
\ f Ockley’s H ry of sa € 
a s rinted a rs. he - 2 sterials { 
Ss f ¢ rd, v h h i av 
! ) ned to the Bodleian libr tead of 
af ¥ unworthy of the man and of his country 
I ! firs inage A. H A.D 
y ~ i { k } I 8 
fthe best or ¢ } j yar, to the dra r ri f Egy 
( I V pe «4 i ] y 
H 3 An nt Measure p. 24 i 
vs of our sterling 1 v¢ Fr 
i ! Ara 1 phy ne. 6 e dinars as t } Ww ] 
s 3 . 8 fa dirh uv t leducer The piece of sil 
A au in va ind weight; but an i,t fair 
struck at Waset, A. H. 88. and preserved in the Bodleia 
y ‘ sins of ( ro standard. (Set eM rn 
{ H y : f French trans 1.) 
i 4 * as ” c vu , T 
x Ay “ arnuaever 
* ocr 2 ¥ , é 
" : s an. (Chronograpt l 14 I 4 
i re ated, 1 ha st lated th n uu i 
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e has promoted the m important discoveries of 
lic, alwebra, and the mathemati al s« lences,* 


Whilstthe cal ph Walid itidie onthe 
throne of Damascus, whil 


aritiime 


ants achieved the conquest I 
iana and Spain, a third army of Saracens ove rspread 
the provinces of Asi Mir yr, and 


pproache d the b [- 
de rs of the 


Byzan ine ¢« \put il. But the attempt and 


disgrace of the second siege was reserved for his 
brother Soliman, whose ambition appears to have been 
quickened by a more active and martial spirit. In the 
revolutions of the Greek empire, after the tvrant Jus. 
Liniat had bee 1 pu hed and V yeu, an humble 
secretary, A tas or Artemius, was moted by 
chance or merit to the vac t purple. lle w iS alarmed 
y the sound of War; 1 his amb dor returned 
from Dan cus with t tremend S news that the 
sarae wer rep ith } toy sea and land, 
( WW 1 transt id the experience of the past, or 
the belief { the present age. Uhe prec tutions of An- 
i sius were not iV y ol $ 1, or ot the 
impel! l da t ie ISst | e! t y mandate, 
that all persons who were not] vid with the means 
f ten jorat e \ ’ ,» Should evacu- 
ate the city; the jn : ies and arsenals were 
abundantly repl 1; the w 3 were restored and 
stre Me 1; n ‘ tor ca l st nes, or 
darts, or fire, were stationed along the ramparts, or in 
the brig tines of war, of Which n LiL al number 
was hastily constructed. ‘l’o prevent is safer, as wel} 
3; more hor ! , than to cx; and a 
design was 1 itated, ve t spl t th 
Greeks, of b y f t { the enemy, t 
ecypre in rt nt 1M t Libanus, 
lw piled i f Pheenicia, for tl 
f Kigy Vhis ¢ us enter- 
\ I iD ( cnery } 
t t W . i e | \W re I empire 
were ed of the i ‘| y murdered 
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city 3 but the libs ral offer was re jected with disdain, 
and the presumption « f Moslemah was exalted by the 
invincible force of the navies of 
y are said to have amounted to 
number betrays their in- 
1e twenty stout and capa- 


speedy approach and 
Egypt and Syria. The 
eighteen hundred ships: the 
and of th 
cious vessels, whose magnitude impeded their progress, 
manned with no more than one hundred 
heavy-armed soldiers. ‘This huge armada pocoseden 
on a smooth sea, and with a gentle gale, towards the 


Bosph e strait was 


col side rable Size 5 


each was 


rus; the surface of t 


mouth of t 


overshador wed, in the lancuage of the Greeks, with a 
moving forest, and the same fatal night had been fixed 


by the Saracen chief fora general ass 


jand. ‘To allure 


peror had thrown aside 


iult by sea and 
the enemy, the em- 
the chain that usually guarded 


t Cc | d ice ¢ f 


the entrance f the harbour ° but while they hesitated 
whether they sh ld seize the pportunity, or ppre- 
hend the snare, the ministers of dest tion were at 
hand. T e fir hips of the G eeks were launched 
rainst t] } ] Arab their arm ind vessels, were 
involved in the ne flames, the disorderly fugitives 
were das] h other or overwhelmed in the 
waves ; 1] r find a vestige of the fleet, that 
had t te ( te the R ne A still 
more fatal and parable loss was that of the caliph 
Soliman, who died of an i f in his camp 
ear K ( i yri he was prepar- 
ing to lead ral ( pl ( naining forces 
f the east T iM lah 3 succeed- 
ed by ik V3 I ie t e ol n 
ind \ led by the useless 
: | | I \\ ll I urted 
1 I a le I e, the 
1e¢ \ t t vy the ne glect 
} t ry { ealiph O Ihe 
W t | ve i ire 
iw iw ) : the 
I t v f | 1A ia lay tor- 
{ ] ri [hey revi- 
V ‘ 1 eff had been 
I I aistress was reilever 
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| 1 t from Alexandria, of 
four | | ys; t ser 1 of 
é ‘ V s from the ports of Al- 
r RB G es W kindled, 1 if 
1 i \ sc plete, it was owlng to th 
ex whic t he Moslems to remain 
ta sal L e, or to the perfidy of the Egyptian 
mariners, who deserted with their ships to the emperor 
f the « The tr { vigation of the 
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supplied t 1 ¢ uxury of the in- 
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ube by the gifts and promises of Leo; and these sav- 
age auxiliaries made some atonement for the evils 
which they had inflicted on the empire, by the defeat 
and slaughter of twenty-two thousand Asiaties. A 
report was dexterously scattered, that the Franks, the 
unknown natjons of the Latin world, were arming by 
sea and land in the defence of the christian cause, and 
their formidable aid was expected with far different 
sensations in camp and city. At length after a siege 
of thirteen months,° the hopeless Mosle- faijure and re- 
mah received from the caliph the wel- treat of the Sar 
come permission of retreat. The mareh *“°"* 
of the Arabian cavalry over the Hellespont and through 
the provinces of Asia, was executed without del lay or 
molestation; but an army of their brethren had been 
cut in pieces on the side of Bithynia, and the remains 
of the fleet were so re peate ‘diy damaged by the tem- 
pest and fire, that only five galleys entered the port of 
Alexandria to relate the tale of their vari 
incredible disasters.? 
In the two sieges, 


yus and almost 


the deliverance of fnvention and 
Constantinople may be chiefly ascribed use of the Greek 
to ea nove lty, the terrors, and the real !re- 

efficacy of the Greek fire.1 The important secret of 
compounding and directing this artificial flame was 
imparted by Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis in Sy- 
ria, who deserted from the service of the caliph to that 
of the emperor." The skill of a chemist ~ engineer 
was equivalent to the succour of fleets and 
and this discovery or improvement of the mi 
was fortunately reserved 





armle S35 





for the distressful peri a, 
ite Romans of the east were ine ipa- 
‘ontending with the warlike enthusiasm and 
youthful vigour of the Saracens. The historian who 
presumes to analyze this extraordinary composition, 
should suspect his own ignorance and that of his By- 
Zantine guides, so pri to the marvellous, so careless 


gruides, prone 
so jealous of the truth. From 





and, in this instance, 





their obscure, and perhaps fallacious, hints, it should 
seem that the principal ingredient of the Greek fir 

was the naptha,* or liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, 
and inflammable oil,‘ which springs irom the ea 9 
nd catches fire as soon as it comes In contact with th 

air. The naptha was mingled, I know not by what 
methods or in what proportions, with sulphur and with 


the pitch that is extracted from ever-green firs." From 
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this mixture, which produced a thick smoke and a 
loud explosion, proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, 
which not only rose in perpendicular ascent, but like- 
wise burnt with equal vehemence in descent or lateral 
progress; instead of being extinguished, it was nour- 
ished and quickened, by the element of water; and 
sand, urine, or vinegar, were the only remedies that 
could damp the fury of this powerful agent, which was 
justly denominated by the Greeks, the /iquid, or the 
maritime, fire. For the annoyance of the enemy, it 
was employed with equal effeet, by sea and land, in 
battles or in sieges. It waseither poured from the 
ramparts in large boilers, or launched in red-hot balls 
of stone and iron, or darted in arrows and javelins, 
twisted round with flax and tow, which had deeply 
imbibed the inflammable oil; sometimes it was de- 
posited in fireships, the victims and instruments of a 
more ample revenge, and was most commonly blown 
through long tubes of copper, which were planted on 
the prow of a galley, and most fancifully shaped into 
the mouths of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit 
a stream of liquid and consuming fire. ‘This impor- 
tant art was preserved at Cx nstantinople, as the pal- 
ladium of the state: the galleys and artillery might 
occasionally be lent to the allies of Rome; but the 
compositition of the Greek fire was concealed with 
the most jealous seruple, and the terror of the enemies 
was increased and prolonged by their ignorance and 
surprise. In the treatise of the administration of the 
empire, the royal author*® suggests the answers and ex- 
euses that might best elude the indisereet curiosity 


nd importunate demands of the barbarians. They 
should be told that the mystery of the Greek fire had 
been revealed by an angel to the first and greatest « I 
the Constantines, with a sacred injunction, that this 


gift of Heaven, this peculiar blessing of the Romans, 
should never be communicated to any foreign nation ; 
that the prince and subject were alike bound to reli- 
silence under the temporal and spiritual penal- 
and that the impious 
sudden and st 
the christians. By these 
ret was confined, above four hun- 
jred years, t the Romans of the east; and, at the end 
of the eleventh century, the Pisans, to whom every 
every art were familiar, suffered the effect 
without understanding the composition, of the Greek 
. It was at length either discovered or stolen by 
the Mahometans ; and, in the holy wars of Syria and 
Egypt, they retorted an invention, contrived against 
themselves, on the heads of the christians, <A knight, 


gious 
ties of treason 

attempt would provoke 
of the God 


‘“autions, the sec 


nd sacrilege; 
pernatural 


vengeance 


sea and 
fir 
aire 


ft 
who despised the swords and lances of the Saracens, 
relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own fears, and 
those of his companions, at the sight and sound of 


. i 
the i 
the Greek fire, the feu Gre gems, aS it 1s styled by 
the more early of the French writers. It came flying 
through the air, says Joinville,’ like a winged long- 
tailed dragon, about the thickness of a hogshead, with 
the report of thunder and the velocity of lightning ; 


misc 


and the darkness of the night was dispelled by this 
adly illumination, The of the Greek, or, as it 
might now be called, of the Saracen fire, was contin- 
ued to the middle of the fourteenth century,? when the 


use 


pars, (Alexiad, 1. xiii. p. 383.) Elsewh (l. xi. p. 336.) she men 
tions the property of burning «ra to weaves xa s—Q' ixategs Lex 
jn the nineteenth chapter of his Tactics, (Opera Meursii, ton i.f 
S43. edit. Lami, Florent, 1745.) speaks of the new invention of 
v Kas Km hese are genuine and imperial testi 

I S. 

x Constantin. Porphyrogenit, de Administrat. Imperii, c. xiii. p. 
t ba 


; 


, p. 39. Paris, }688. p. 44. de I’Impri 


Paris 


» former of these editions is precious for th 
observations of Ducange ; the latter for the pure and original text of 
Joinville. We must have recourse to that text to discover, that th 
feu G $s was shot with a pile or javelin, from an engine that 





a Si 

var . or envy, of shaking the established property of Fame 
has tempted so e moderns to carry gunpe wder above the fourte 
( Sir William Temple, Duteng, &c,) aud the Greek fire above the 
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\ievous engine that discharged a torrent of 
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scientific or casual mpound of nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal, efiected a new revolution in the art 
and the history of mankind. 


Constantinople and the Greek firey, 


of War 


might exclude the Arabs from the east- 7 ’ i 
ern entrance of Europe; but inthe west, 4: 2-721, &e, 

on the side of the Dyn nees, the provinces of Gay] 
were threatened and invaded by the conquerors of 


Spain.” The decline of the French mo: 
the attack of these insatiate fanatics. 
ants of Clovis had lost the inheritane 


urehy Invited 
The de scend. 
of his martial 
and ferocious spirit; and their misfortune or demerit 
has affixed the epithet 
Merovingian race.© ‘The y ascen led the h 
out power, and sunk into the Without a name, 
A country palace, in the neighbourhood of Compiegne. 
was allotted for their residence or prison: but each 
year, in the month of March or May, they were con. 
ducted in a waggon drawn by oxen to the assembly 
of the Franks, to give audience to fi . 
dors, and to ratify f the mayor of the palace 


of lazy to the last kis vs of the 
rone with. 


grave 


reign 


the acts ¢ 


} ° 
rm . . : 
That domestic officer was become the minister { the 
uation and the master of the prince. A public employ- 
ment was col verted into the patrimony ¢ fa private 
family: the elder Pepin lef king of n € vears 

; . 
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py the Moslems: they claimed the province of Sep- 
temania or Languedoc as a just dependence of the 
Spanish monarchy : the vineyards of Gascony and the 


ity of Bordeaux were possessed by the sovereign of 
c ° . . 
Damascus and Samarcand ; and the south of France, 


from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the Rhone, 
assumed the manners and religion of Arabia. 

’ But these narrow limits were scorned 
by the spirit of Abdalrahman, or Abder- 
ame, who had been restored by the caliph 
Hashem to the wishes of the soldiers and 
people of Spain. That veteran and daring commander 
adjudged to the obedience of the prophet whatever 
yet remained of France or of Europe; and prepared to 
execute the sentence, at the head of a formidable host, 
in the full confidence of surmounting all opposition 
either of nature or of man. His first care was to sup- 
press a domestic rebel, who commanded the most im- 
portant passes of the Pyrenees: Munuza, a Moorish 
chief, had accepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain ; 
and Eudes, from a motive of private or public interest, 
devoted his beauteous daughter to the embraces of the 
African misbeliever. But the strongest fortresses of 
Cerdagne were invested by a superior force ; the rebel 
was overtaken and slain in the mountains; and his 
widow was sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify the 
desires, or more probably the vanity, of the commander | 
ofthe faithful. I’rom the Pyrenees, Abderame proceed- | 
ed without delay to the passage of the Rhone and the 
siege of Arles. An army of christians attempted the 
relief of the city: the tombs of their leaders were yet 
visible in the thirteenth century ; and many thousands | 
of their dead bodies were carried down the rapid stream 
into the Mediterranean sea. ‘The arms of Abderame| 
were not less successful on the side of the ocean. He 
passed without opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, 
which unite their waters in the gulf of Bourdeaux ; 
but he found, beyond those rivers, the camp of the in- 
trepid Eudes, who had formed a second army, and 
sustained a second defeat, so fatal to the christians, 
that, according to their sad confession, God alone could 
reck number of the slain. ‘The victorious Sar- 
acen overran the provinces of Aquitain, whose Gallic | 
1, rather than lost, in the modern} 
appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou: his 


Et edition and 

wichagles of Ab- 
srame. 

7 A. D. 731 





n the 


names are disguise: 





standards were planted on the walls, or at least before 


the gates, of 


‘Tours and of Sens ; and his detachments 
overspread the kingdom of Burgundy as far as the} 
well known of Ly and Besancon. The 
memory of these devastations, for Abderame did not} 
spare the country or the people, was long preserved | 
by tradition; and the invasion of France by the Moors} 
or Mahometans, affords the ground-work of those fa- 


cities ns 


bles, which have been so wildly disfigured in the ro-| 
mances of chivalry, and so ele gantly adorned by the | 
ltalian muse. In the decline of society and art, the| 
deserted ¢ uuld supply a slender booty to the 
Saracens; their richest spoil was found in the church- 
esand monasteries, which they stripped of their orna- 


ities ¢ 


ments and delivered to the flames: and the tutelar} 
saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, 
lorgot their miraculous powers in the defence of the ir | 
own sepulchres.' A victorious line of march had} 


been prolonged above a thousand miles from the rock 


of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire; the repetition 
of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to| 
the confines of Poland and the Highlands of Scotland : 
the Rhine is not more impass ible than the Nile or the 
Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might have sailed 
Without a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. 
Perhaps the int rprets 








ation of the Koran would now be} 

‘eames ~~ | 
_f With regard to the s tuary of St. Martin of Tours, Roderic 
Ximenes a ses the Saracens of the deed ruronis civitatem, ec 
“islam et palatia vastatione et ince simili diruit et « nsump- 
sit. The continuator of Fredegarius imputes to them no more than 
triention. Ad domum beatissimi Martini evertendam desti 
nant. At Carolus, & rhe | h annalist was more jealous of 

the honour of the sa 
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| founded in truth and reason. 
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taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity and 
truth of the revelation of Mahomet.s 

From such calamities was Christen- Defeat of the 
Jom delivered by the genius and fortune Gmeies OY 
( ed by ger SRS Es Charles Martel, 
of one man. Charles, the illegitimate A. D.732. 
son of the elder Pepin, was content with the titles of 
mayor or duke of the Franks; but he deserved to be- 
come the father of aline of kings. In a laborious 
administration of twenty-four years, he restored and 
supported the dignity of the throne, and the rebels of 
Germany and Gaul were successively crushed by the 
activity of a warrior, who, in the same campaign, 
could display his banner on the Elbe, the Rhone, and 
the shores of the ocean. In the public danger, he was 
summoned by the voice of his country; and his rival, 
the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to appear among 
the fugitives and suppliants. ‘* Alas !’? exclaimed the 
Franks, ‘* what a misfortune! what an indignity! We 
have long heard of the name and conquests of the 
Arabs: we were apprehensive of their attack from the 
east; they have now conquered Spain, and invade our 
country on the side of the west. Yet their numbers, 
and (since they have no buckler) their arms, are infe- 
rior to ourown.”’ *‘* If you follow my advice,” replied 
the prudent mayor of the palace, ** you will not inter- 
rupt their march, nor precipitate your attack. They 
are like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem in its 
career. The thirst of riches and the consciousness of 
success, redouble their valour, and valour is of more 
Be patient till they have 
loaded themselves with the encumbrance of wealth. 
The possession of wealth will divide their counsels 
and assure your victory.”” This subtle policy is per- 
haps a refinement of the Arabian writers ; and the sit- 
uation of Charles will suggest a more narrow and 
selfish motive of procrastination; the secret desire of 
humbling the pride, and wasting the provinces, of the 
rebel duke of Aquitain. It is yet more probable, that 
the delays of Charles were inevitable and reluctant, 
A standing army was unknown under the first and 
second race: more than half the kingdom was now in 
the hands of the Saracens: according to their respec- 
tive situation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia 
were too conscious or too careless of the impending 
danger; and the voluntary aids of the Gepide and 
Germans were separated by a long interval from the 
standard of the christian general. No sooner had 
he collected his forces, than he sought and found the 
enemy in the centre of France, between Tours and 
Poitiers. His well-conducted march was covered by 
a range of hills, and Abderame appears to have been 
surprised by his unexpected presence. The nations 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe, advanced with equal ar- 
dour to an encounter which would change the history 
of the world. In the six first days of desultory com- 
bat, the horsemen and archers of the east maintained 
their advantage : but in the closer onset of the seventh 
day, the orientals were oppressed by the strength and 
stature of the Germans, who, with stout hearts and 
tron hands,” asserted the civil and religious freedom 
of their posterity. The epithet of Martel the Hammer, 
which has been added to the name of Charles, is ex- 
pressive of his weighty and irresistible strokes: the 
valour of Eudes was excited by resentment and emu- 
lation; and their companions, in the eye of history, 
are the true peers and paladins of French chivalry. 
After a bloody field, in which Abderame was slain, 


g Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosch would have 
produced a volume of controversy so elegant and ingenious as the 
sermons lately preached by Mr. White, the Arabic professor, at Mr. 
Bampton’s lecture. His observations on the character and religion 


| of Mahomet, are always adapted to his argument, and generally 


He sustains the part of a lively and 
eloquent advocate ; and sometimes rises to the merit of an historian 
and philosopher 

h Gens Austria membrorum pre-eminentia valida, et gens Ger- 
mana corde et corpore prestantissima, quasi in ictu oculi, mann fer- 
redi, et pectore rabes extinxerent, (Roderic. Toletan. c. xiv.) 
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retired to 
the night, 


the Saracens, in the close of the evening, 
their camp. In the disorder and despair of 


the various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of Africa | 


and Spain, were provoked to turn their arms against 
each other: the remains of their host were suddenly 
dissolved, and each emir consulted his safety by a 
hasty and separate retreat. At the dawn of day, the 
stillness of an hostile camp was suspected by the vic- 
torious christians: on the report of their spies, they 


ventured to explore the riches of the vacant tents ; but, | 


if we except some celebrated relics, a small portion 
of the spoil was restored to the innocent and lawful 
owners. The joyful tidings were soon diffused over 
the catholic world, and the monks of Italy could affirm 
and believe that three hundred and fifty, or three hun- 


DECLINE AND FALL 
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dred of the apostle of God. Of these the Fatimites 
were either rash or pusillanimous; but the descend. 
ants of Abbas cherished, with courage and discretion 
the hopes of their rising fortunes. From an obscure 
residence in Syria, they secretly despatched their 
agents and missionaries, who preached in the eastern 
srovinces their hereditary and indefeasible right; and 
Mohammed, the son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, the son 
of Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, gave audience to 
the deputies of Chorasan, and accepted their free gift 
of four hundred thousand pieces of gold. After the 
death of Mohammed, the oath of allegiance wags ad 
ministered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a numer. 


| ous band of votaries, who expected only a signal and 


dred and seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans | 


had been crashed by the hammer of Charles ;' while 
no more than fifteen hundred christians were slain in 
the field of Tours. But this incredible tale is suf- 
ficiently disproved by the caution of the French gen- 
eral, who apprehended the snares and accidents of a 


pursuit, and dismissed his German allies to their native | 


forests. j 
of strength and blood, and the most cruel execution is 
inflicted, not in the ranks of battle, but on the backs 
of a flying enemy. Yet the victory of the Franks 
They retreatbe- Was complete and final; Aquitain was 
fore the Franks. recovered by the arms of Eudes; the 
Arabs never resumed the conquest of Gaul, and they 


The inactivity of a conqueror betrays the loss | 


were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by Charles | 


Martel and his valiant race.* It might have been 
expected that the saviour of Christendom would have 
been canonized, or at least applauded, by the gratitude 
of the clergy, who are indebted to his sword for their 
present existence. Butin the public distress, the may- 
or of the palace had been compelled to apply the riches, 
or at least the revenues, of the bishops and abbots, to 
the relief of the state and the reward of the soldiers. 
His merits were forgotten, his sacrilege alone was re- 
membered, and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian prince, 
a Gallic synod presumes to declare that his ancestor 
was damned; that on the opening of his tomb, the 
spectators were affrighted by asmell of fire and the 
aspect of a horrid dragon; and that a saint of the 
times was indulged with a pleasant vision of the soul 
and body of Charles Martel, burning, to all eternity, in 
the abyss of hell. 
he . Lhe loss of an army, or a province in 
Abbassid the western world, was less painful to 
A. D. 746 the court of Damascus, than the rise and 
progress of adomestic competitor. Except among the 
Syrians, the caliphs of the house of Ommiyah had 
never been the objects of the public favour. The life 
of Mahomet recorded their perseverance in idolatry and 
rebellion: their conversion had been reluctant, their 
elevation irregular and factious, and their throne was 
cemented with the most holy and noble blood of Ara- 
bia. 
satisfied with his own title; their personal virtues were 
insufficient to justify a departure from the order of 
succession; and the eyes and wishes of the faithful 
were turned towards the line of Hashem and the kin- 


i These numbers are stated by Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of 
Aquileia, (de Gestis Langobard. |. vi. p. 921. edit. Grot.) and Anasta 
sius, the librarian of the Roman church, (in Vit. Gregorii I.) who 
tells a miraculous story of three consecrated sponges, which render 
ed invulnerable the French soldiers among whom they had been 
shared. It should seem, that in his letters to the Pope, Eudes usurp 
ed the honour of the victory, for which he was chastised by the 
French annalists, who, with equal falsehood, accuse him of inviting 
the Saracens 

k Narbonne, and the rest of Septimania, was recovered by Pepin, 


Elevation of tu 
8, 
750 








the son of Charles Martel, A. D. 755. (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 900.) | 


Thirty-seven years afterwards it was pillaged by a sudden inroad of 
the Arabs, who employed the captives in the construction of the 
mosch of Cordova. (De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 354.) 

1 This pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the Germanic, the grand- 
son of Charlemagne, and most probably composed by the pen of the 
artful Hincmar, is dated in the year 858, and signed by the bishops 
of the provinces of Rheims, and Rouen. (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. 
A. D.741. Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. x. p.514—516.) Yet Baronius him- 


The best of their race, the pious Omar, was dis- | 


a leader; and the governor of Chorasan continued to 
deplore his fruitless admonitions and the deadly slum. 
ber of the caliphs of Damaseus, till he himself, with 
all his adherents, was driven from the city and palace 
of Meru, by the rebellious arms of Abu Moslem, = 
That maker of kings, the author, as he is named, of 
the call of the Abbassides, was at length rewarded for 
his presumption of merit with the usual gratitude of 
courts. A mean, perhaps a foreign, extraction could 
not repress the aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. Jeal. 
ous of his wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of 
his own blood and of that of others, he could boast 
with pleasure, and possibly with truth, that he had 
destroyed six hundred thousand of his enemies; and 
such was the intrepid gravity of his mind and counte. 
nance, that he was never seen to smile exeept on a day 
of battle. In the visible separation of parties the 
green was consecrated to the Fatimites; the Ommiades 
were distinguished by the white; and the db/ack, as the 
most adverse, was naturally adopted by the Abbas- 
Their turbans and garments were stained with 
that gloomy colour : two black standards, on pike-staves 
nine cubits long, were borne aloft in the van of Abu 
Moslem; and their all 


sides. 


rorical names of the night and 
the shadow obscurely represented the indissoluble union 
and perpetual succession of the line of Hashem. From 
the Indus to the Euphrates the east was convulsed by 
the quarrel of the white and the black factions; the 
Abbassides were most frequently victorious; but their 
public success was clouded by the personal misfortune 
of their chief. ‘The ¢ of awakening 
from a long slumber, resolved to prevent the pilgrim- 
age of Mecca, which Ibrahim had undertaken witha 
splendid retinue, to recommend himself at once to the 
favour of the prophet and of the peopl ° A detach- 
ment of cavalry intercepted his march and arrested his 
person ; and the unhappy Ibrahim, snatched away from 
the promise of untasted roy ilty, expire d in iron fetters 
in the dungeons of Haran. His two younger brothers, 
Saffah and Almansor, eluded the search of the tyrant, 
and lay concealed at Cufa, till the zeal of the people 
and the approach of his eastern friends allowed them 
to expose their persons to the impatient public. On 
Friday, in the dress of a caliph, in the colours of the 
sect, Saffah proceeded with religious and military 
pomp to the mosch: ascending the pulpit, he prayed 
and preached as the lawful successor of Mahomet; 
and, after his departure, his kinsmen bound a willing 
people by an oath of fidelity. Sut it was on the banks 
of the Zab, and not in the mosch of Cufa, that this m- 
portant controversy was determined. Every advan- 
tage appeared to be on the side of the white faction: 
the authority of established government, an army of 
an hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, against a 
sixth part of that number; and the presence and merit 
of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last of the 
house of Ommiyah. Before his to the 
throne he had deserved, by his Georgian warfare, the 


yurt Damascus, 


accession 


which had carried any of his wives 


e afterwards moun- 


m The steed and the saddle 
were instantly killed or burnt, lest they 
ted by a male, Twelve hundred mules of can re required for 
his kitchen furniture; and the daily consumption am yunted to three 
thousand cakes, a hundred sheep, besides oxen, poultry, &c. (Abul- 


shot 


ls we 


self, and the French critics, reject with contempt this episcopal fiction, | pharagius, Hist. Dynast. p. 140.) 


Cap. XI. 


honourable epithet of the ass of Mesopotamia ;* and 
he might have been ranked among the greatest prin- 
ces, had not, says Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed 
that moment for the ruin of his family; a decree 
against which all human prudence and fortitude must 
struggle in vain. The orders of Mervan were mis- 
taken, or disobeyed: the return of his horse, from 
which he had dismounted on a necessary occasion, 
impressed the belief of his death: and the enthusiasm 
of the black squadrons was ably conducted by Abdal- 
jah, the uncle of his competitor. After an irretrieva- 
ble defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul; but the 
colours of the Abbassides were displayed from the 
rampart; he suddenly repassed the Tiyris, cast a me- 
jancholy look on his palace of Haran, crossed the Eu- 
phrates, abandoned the fortifications of Damascus, and, 
without halting in Palestine, pitched his last and fatal 


of the Om camp at Busir on the banks of the Nile.° 
Fall of the Or 


aiedae. His speed was urged by the incessant 
A.D. i diligence of Abdallah, who in every step | 
Feb. 10. J 


of the pursuit acquired strength and re- 
putation: the remains of the white faction were final- 
ly vanquished in Egypt; and the lance, which termi- 
pated the life and anxiety of Mervan, was not less 


welcome perhaps to the unfortunate than to the victo-| 
rious chief. ‘The merciless inquisition of the conqueror | 
eradicated the most distant branches of the hostile | 


race; their bones were scattered, their memory was 


accursed, and the martyrdom of Hossein was abun-| 


dantly revenged on the posterity of his tyrants. Four- 


score of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the faith | 


or clemency of their foes, were invited to a banquet at 

Damascus. 

a promiscuous massacre: the board was spread over 
} 


their fallen bodies ; and the festivity of the guests was 


enlivened by the music of their dying groans. By the| birth-place or the city of the prophet. 


event of the civil war, the dynasty of the J 


The laws of hospitality were violated by 
I ' j 
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the offices of government. Strongly prompted by gra- 
titude, indignation, and fear, they invited the grandson 
of the caliph Hashem to ascend the throne of his ances- 
tors; and, in his desperate condition, the extremes of 
rashness and prudence were almost the same. The 
acclamations of the people saluted his landing on the 
coast of Andalusia; and, after a successful struggle, 
Abdalrahman established the throne of Cordova, and 
was the father of the Ommiades of Spain, who reign- 
ed above two hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic 
tothe Pyrenees.1_ He slew in battle a lieutenant of the 
Abbassides, who had invaded his dominions with a fleet 
and army: the head of Ala, in salt and camphire, was 
suspended by a daring messenger before the palace of 
Mecca ; and the caliph Almansor rejoiced in his safety, 
| that he was removed by seas and lands from such a for- 
midable adversary. ‘Their mutual designs or declara- 
tions of offensive war evaporated without effect; but 
instead of opening a door to the conquest of Europe, 
Spain was dissevered from the trunk of the monarchy, 
| engaged in perpetual hostility with the east, and incli- 
ned to peace and friendship with the christian sove- 
reigns of Constantinople and France. Triple division 
The example of the Ommiades was imi- ofthe caliphate, 
tated by the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the 
Edrissites of Mauritania, and the more powerful Fati- 
mites of Africa and Egypt. In the tenth century, the 
chair of Mahomet was disputed by three caliphs or 
commanders of the faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, 
Cairoan, and Cordova, excommunicated each other, and 
agreed only in a principle of discord, that a sectary is 
more odious and criminal than an unbeliever. * 

Mecca was the patrimony of the line 
jof Hashem, yet the Abbassides were  1%e catiphs, 
|never tempted to reside either in the 4-0-750-—-960. 
Damascus was 





Maenificence of 


bbassides | disgraced by the choice, and polluted with the blood, 


was firmly established ; but the Christians only could | of the Ommiades; and, after some hesitation, Alman- 


triumph in the mutual hatred and common loss of the 

disciples of Mahomet.? 

Revolt of Spain, 
4. D. 752 away by the sword of war might have 

been speedily retrieved in the succeeding generation, 


if the consequences of the revolution had not tended to} 
| 


dissolve the power and unity of the empire of the Sar- 
acens. In the proscription of the Ommiades, a royal 
youth of the name of Abdalrahman alone escaped the 
rage of his enemies, who hunted the wandering exile 
from the banks of the Euphrates to the valleys of mount 
Atlas. His presence in the neighbourhood of Spain 
revived the zeal of the white faction. The name and 
cause of the Abbassides had been first vindicated by 
the Persians; the west had been pure from civil arms; 


and the servants of the abdicated family still held, by | 


a precarious tenure, the inheritance of their lands, and 


1 Al Heman. He had been governor of Mesopotamia, and the 
Arabic proverb praises the courage of that warlike breed of asses who 
never fly from an enemy. The surname of Mervan may justify the 
comparison of Homer, (Iliad, ». 557, &c.) and both will silence the 
moderns, who consider the ass as a stupid and ignoble emblem. 
D’Herbelot. Bibliot. Orient. p. 558 

o Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or Bu- 
siris, so famous in Greek fable. The first, where Mervan was slain, 
was to the west of the Nile, in the provinee of Fium, or Arsinoe; the 
second in the Delta, in the Sebennytic nome; the third, near the 
pyramids; the fourth, which was destroyed by Dioclesian, (see above, 
p.145.)in the Thebais. I shall here transcribe a note of the learned 


and orthodox Michaelis: Videntur in pluribus gypti superioris ur- 
bibus Busiri Coptoque arma sumpsisse christiani, libertalemque de 
religione sentiendi defendisse, sed succubuisse quo in bello Coptus 





et Busiris diruta, et circa Esnam magna strages edita, Bellum nar- 
rant sed causam belli ignorant scriptores Byzantini, alioqui Coptum 
et Busirim non rebellasse dic turi, sed causam christianorum suscep- 
turi. (Not. 211. p. 100.) For the geography of the four Busirs, see 
Abulfeda, (Descript. Acypt. p. 9. vers. Michaelis, Gottinga, 1776. in 
quarto.) Michaelis, (Not. 122—127. p. 58—63.) and D*Anville. (Me- 
moire sur l’Egypte, p. 85. 147. 205.) 

p See Abulft d 1, (Annal. Moslem. p. 136—145.) Eutychius, (Annal 
tom. ti. p. 392, vers, Pocock,) Elmacin, (Hist. Saracen. p. 109—121.) 
Abulpharagius, (Hist. Dynast. p. 134—140.) Roderic of Toledo, (Hist. 
Arabum, c. [8. p. 33.) Theophanes, (Chronograph, p. 356, 357. who 
Speaks of the Abbassides under the names of Xwezraveras and Maves- 
*e04,) and the Bibliotheque of D’Herbelot, in the articles of Ommi- 
ades, Abbassides, Mervan, Ibrahim, Saffah, Abou Moslem. 


Yet the thousands who were swept | during a reign of five hundred years.' 


sor, the brother and successor of Saffah, laid the foun- 
dations of Bagdad," the imperial seat of his posterity 
The chosen spot 
is on the eastern bank of the Tigris, about fifteen miles 
above the ruins of Modain: the double wall was of a 
circular form; and such was the rapid increase of a 
capital, now dwindled to a provincial town, that the 
| funeral of a popular saint might be attended by eight 
| hundred thousand men and sixty thousand women of 
Bagdad and the adjacent villages. In this city of peace," 
| amidst the riches of the east, the Abbassides soon dis- 
dained the abstinence and frugality of the first caliphs, 
| and aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Persian 
| kings. After his wars and buildings, Almansor left 
behind him in gold and silver about thirty millions 
sterling ;* and this treasure was exhausted in a few 


q For the revolution of Spain, consult Roderic of Toledo, (c. xviii. 
p. 34, &c.) the Bibliotheca Arabico Hispana, (tom. ii. p. 30. 198.) and 
Cardonne. (Hist de l'Afrique et de l’Espagne, tom. i. p. 180—197. 205. 
272. 323, &c.) 

r I shall not stop to refute the strange errors and fancies of Sir 
William Temple, (his Works, vol. iii. p. 371—374, octavo edition,) 
and Voltaire, (Histoire Generale, c, xxvili. tom. ii. p. 124, 125. edition 
de Lausanne.) concerning the division of the Saracen empire. The 
mistakes of Voltaire proceeded from the want of knowledge or reflec- 
tion; but Sir William was deceived by a Spanish impostor, who has 
framed an apocryphal history of the conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 

s The geographer D’Anville, (l’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 121—123.) 
and the orientalist D’Herbelot, (Bibliotheque, p. 167, 168.) may suffice 
for the knowledge of Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro della Valle, 
(tom. i. p. 688—698.) Tavernier, (tom. i. p. 230—238.) Theyenot, (part 
ii. p. 209—-242.) Otter, (tom. i. p. 162—163.) and Niebubr, (Voyage en 
Arabie, tom. ii. p, 239—271.) have seen only its decay; and the Nu- 
bian geographer, (p. 204.) and the travelling Jew, Benjamin of Tu- 


| dela, (Itinerarium, p. 112—123. 4 Const. l’Empereur, apud Elzevir, 
| 1633.) are the only writers of my acquaintance, who have known 


Bagdad under the reign of the Abbassides. 

t The foundations of Bagdad were laid A. H. 145. A. D. 762. Mos- 
tasem, the last of the Abbassides, was taken and put to death by the 
Tartars, A. H. 656. A. D. 1258. the 20th of February. 





u Medinat al Salem, Dar al Salem. Urbs pacis, or, as is more 
neatly compounded by the Byzantine writers, %«exvorox+s (Lrenopo- 
lis.) There is some dispute concerning the etymology of Bagdad, 
but the first syllable is allowed to signify a garden in the Persian 
tongue ; the garden of Dad, a christian hermit, whose cell had been 
the only habitation on the spot. 

x Reliquit in erario sexcenties millies mille stateres, et quater et 


me 


peng meen 








years by the vices or virtues of his children. His son 
Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six 
millions of dinars of gold. A pious and charitable mo- 
tive may sanctify the foundation of cisterns, and car- 
avanseras, which he distributed along a measured road 
of seven hundred miles; but his train of camels laden 
with snow, could serve only to astonish the natives of 
Arabia, and to refresh the fruits and liquors of the roy- 
al banquet.’ The courtiers would surely praise the 
liberality of his grandson Almamon, who gave away 
four-fifths of the income of a province, a sum of two 
millions four hundred thousand gold dinars, before he 
drew his foot from the stirrup. At the nuptials of the 
same prince, a thousand pearls of the largest size were 
showered on the head of the bride,* and a lottery of 
lands and houses displayed the capricious bounty of 
fortune. The glories of the court were brightened, 
rather than impaired, in the decline of the empire, and 
a Greek ambassador might admire, or pity, the mag- 
nificence of the feeble Moctader. ‘The caliph’s whole 
army,’’ says the historian Abulfeda, “ both horse and 
foot, was under arms, which together made a body of 
ove hundred and sixty thousand men. His state-offi- 
cers, the favourite slaves, stood near him in splendid 
apparel, their belts glittering with gold and gems. 
Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, four thou- 
sand of them white, the remainder black. The porters 
or door-keepers were in number seven hundred. Bar- 
ges and boats, with the most superb decorations, were 
seen swimming upon the Tigris. Nor was the p 
itself less splendid, in which were hang up thirty-eight 
thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred of which were of silk embroidered with gold. 
The carpets on the floor were twenty-two thousand. 
A hundred lions were brought out, with a keeper to 
each lion.* Among the other spectacles of rare and 
stupendous luxury, was a tree of gold and silver spread- 
large branches, on which, and on the 

riety of birds made of the same 
precious metals, as well as the leaves of the tree. 
While the machinery affected spontaneous motions, the 
several birds warbled their natura! harmony. ‘Through 
this scene of magnificence, the Greek ambassador was 
led by the vizir to the foot of the caliph’s throne.”’” 
In the west, the Ommiades of Spain supporte d, with 
equal pomp, the title of commander of the faithful. 
Three miles from Cordova, in honour of his favourite 
sultana, the third and greatest of the Abdalrahmans con- 
structed the city, palace, and gardens of Zehra. Twen- 
ty-five years, and above three millions sterling, were 


i} ice 


ing into eighteen 


lesser boughs, sat a va 


employed by the founder: his liberal taste invited the | 


artists of Constantinople, the most skilful sculptors 
and architects of the age; and the buildings were sus- 
tained or adorned by twelve hundred columns of Span- 
ish and Africa Greek and Italian, marble. The 
hall of audience was incrusted with gold and pearls, and 
a great bason in the centre was surrounded with the 
curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. 
In a lofty pavilion of the gardens, one of these basons 


1, of 


and fountains, so delightful in a sultry climate, was 


vicies millies mille aureos aureos. Elmacin. Hist. Sarace p. 12 
I have reckored the gold pieces at eight sh ngs, and the pr 
tion to the silver ag twelve to one. But I will never answer for 


numbers of Erpenius; and the Latins are s 
in the langua f arithmeti 


y D’Herbelot, p.530. Abulfeda, p. 154. Nivem Meccam ay 


Vil, rem 1D] aut nur am a 


arcely above the sava 


Abulfeda, p. 184. 189. describes the splendour and liberality of 








Almamon, Milton has allud his or ‘ 
Or where the gorge Ss east, wit! id 
Showers on her kings Barbar pearls A 
TI have used the modern word loffe , to express the missilia of th 
R an emperors, which entitled to some prize the person wh 
them, as they were thrown among the crowd 
a When Bell of Antermony (Travels, vol. i. p. 99.) accompanied 
the Russian ambassador to the audience of unfortunate Shah | 


Hussein, of Persia, ferro lions were iv 
of the king over the fiercest anima!s. 
» Abulfeda, p. . D'Herbelot, p.509. This « 
at Bagdad, A. H. 305. A. D. 917. In the passage 
used, with some variations, the English translation 
and amiable Mr. Harris, of Salisbury. (Philol 


363, 364.) 


troduced, to denote the power 





bassy was received 
f Abuifeda, I have 
f the learned 


ul Inquiries, | 
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AND FALL Cuapr. XIII, 


ani 
rep! 


nished not with water, but with the purest quick 
silver. i 


The seraglio of Abdalrahtnan, his wives. » " 
» CON. 


cubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to six the neand 


three hundred persons ; ind he was attended to 4 


the 
field by a guard of twelve thousand horse, whose hele 
ana mitar tndded ' ld 3 
and scymitars were studaaed Wi h woid. 

In a private condition, our desires are fig cone 


and on private 


perpe tually re presse d by 
subordination ; but the lives and labours P™°!¢ bappinegs, 


pove rty 


of millions are devoted to the service of a despotic 
prince, whose laws are blindly obeyed, and whoge 
wishes are instantly gratified. Our imagination jg 





the splendid picture; « 


| whatevs rmavy hy 
the cool dic ’ 


ites of reason, there are few among us 


uld obstinately refuse a trial of the comforts 


and the c I 


res of royalty. It may t efore be f 
to borrow the experience of the same Abdalrahman 


some 


whose magnificence has perhaps excited oura 


I ! /Miration 
and envy, and to transcribe an authentic memorial 
which was found in the closet of the deceased caliph. 


“| have now reigned above fifty yea 
ved 


rs in victory or 

peace ; bel by my subjects, d ided by my ene. 

mies ; and respected by my allies. Riche 
i 


urs, power and ple isure, have waitec 


does ny earthly blessing appear to have een Want . 
to my felicity. In this t tion, I havi dil gently 
numb red the days f pure and genuine happi PS@ 
which have fallen to my lot: th an t to rour- 
reeN:—O man! place not thy confidence in this pres. 
ent world!’** The luxury of t caliphs, so useles 
to their private happine , relax the 1 es, and ter. 


minated the progress, of th Arabian en pire, T 


poral and spiritual conques id le oceut 
tion of the first successors « f M ihomet > at 1 ifter 
supplying themselves with the necessarie of life. the 
whole revenue was sc! ipulously devoted to thats 
tary work. The Abbassides were impoverished by the 
multitude of their wants 1 their contempt of ( 
omy. Instead of purs it eat object of am 

he isure, their ( , the powers of their: A 
were diverted by mp nd ple sure: rewards 
valour we em! ed by w nel 1 ¢ } 

the I y al ca np was ¢€ { t ed by i I \ury i the 
palace. A similar temper was diffused among th 
subjects of the caliph. ‘Their stern enthusiasm was 
softened by time and prosperity: they sought riches 


itions 


| 


in the occur of industry, fame in the pursuits of 


literature, and happiness in the tranquillity of d 
life. Warwasno | 
and the 


were insufficient to allure the posterity of those volun- 


oneer the passion of the Saracens; 


Increase 


of pay, the repetition of donatives, 


tary champions who had crowded to the standard of 


Abubeker and Omar for the hopes of 1 of par- 
adise. 
Under the reien of the Omr les, the 
studies of the Moslems were c fined to 
‘ +} 1 ¢] t Ara 5 
the int rpre tation of the Ke ran, and the 4 1) i & 
eloquence and poetry of their native 13, & 


» fiél 


cine, or rather of surgery: but the Larvin 


A people continu lly exposed to the dangers 
i 


must esteem the healing powers of medl- 





hvsicians 
pay icia 








of Arabia murmured a complaint that exercise and 
temperance deprived them of the createst part of their 
practice.* After their civil and domestic wars, the 
( H le A n. 1. p. 330 
; cred Se tthe Arabians of 
S i } f . ites of the Al 
{G (Sw I 171—1S8 
{ nine | ) I < t 
fc of ‘ , P S ae 
ja ! i I . ‘ rs 
No, 204, 2 )w i by 
t a life rhe 
es ir 3 4 1 i af (ul 
pers f wl iI 1s A ) y ha s ha 
| fa 1, and far s { yh of 
Spain l sll n 8 I { é I , 
ne rT 4 r ft pr a , 
e The Gulistan ) ‘ f Mahot ind & 
hys (Ey rR I | t. Gre - P 
14.) ‘I prophet hiz f h f medicine; aud 


Cuaar. XIII. 


subjects of the Abbassides, awakening from this mental 
lethargy, found leisure and felt curiosity for the aequisi- 
tion of profane science. This spirit was first encouraged | 
by the caliph Almansor, who, besides his knowledge of 
the Mahometan law, had applied himself with suc- 
cess to the study of astronomy. But when the sceptre | 
devolved to Almamon, the seventh of the Abbassides, | 
he completed the designs of his grandfather, and in- 
yited the muses from their ancient seats. His ambas- 
gadors at Constantinople, his agents in Armenia, Syria, 
and Egypt, collected the volumes of Grecian science : 
at his command they were translated by the most skil- 
ful interpreters intothe Arabic languagé 


his subjects 
orted 
e exnorted 


wer assiduously to peruse these instructive 
writings ; and the 
leasure and 


Di 
i 


successor of Mahomet assisted with 
modesty at the assemblies 
tions of the learned. ‘“ He was not ignorant,” says 
Abulpharagius, * that they are the elect of God, his 
best and most useful servants, whose lives are devoted 
tothe improvement of their rational faculties. The 
mean ambition of the Chinese or the Turks may glory 
in the industry of their hands or the indulgence of their 
brutal appetites. Yet these dexterous artists must view, 
with hopeless emulation, the hexagons and pyramids 


of the cells of a bee-hive:* tl 


and disputa- 


ese fortitudinous heroes 
lic ns and 
yments, they are much 
i ur of the grossest and most sordid 

sadrupeds. The teachers of wisdom are the true 
luminaries and legislators of a world, which, without 


we awed by the superior fierceness of the 


tigers; and in their amorous enj 


heir aid, w | again sink in ignorance and barbar- 
ism.” The zeal and curiosity of Almamon were 
nitated by eeding pr s of t line of Abbas: } 


their rivals the Fatimites of Africa and the Ommiades 





f Spain, w patt f the learned, as well as 
Ye comm f faithful: the same royal pre- 
rogative was claimed by their independent emirs of the | 
rovinees 3 | their emulation diffused the taste and 


» from Samareand and Bochara 


»Fezand Cordova. The vizir of a sultan consecrated 


sum of two hundred thousand pieces of gold to the 
foundat far ege at J lad, which he endowed 
with a i ial revenue of fifteen thousand dinars. 
The fruits of instruction were communicated, perhaps 
td it tim to six thousand disciples of every 


egree, from t of the noble to that of the me- 


chanie: a ient allowance was provided for the 
ndigent irs; and the merit or industry of the 

fe w repaid with adequate stipends. In 
every city t pr ‘tions of Arabic literature were 

pied a 1 by the curiosity of the studious 
nd t y of the rich. A private doctor refused 
e invi f the sultan of Bochara, because the 
arriage of his ks would have required four hun-| 
dred camel The royal library of the Fatimites con- 
isted of one hundred thousand manuscripts, elegantly 
transcribed and 8} le ndidly bound, which were lent, 
without j¢ usy or avarice, to the students of Cairo. | 
Yet this collection must appear moderate, if we can 
believe that the Ommiades of Spain had formed a library 
of six hundred thousand volumes, forty-four of which 
were employ in the mere catalogue. Their capital, 
{ lov 1 vu h th 


» adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, 
nd Murcia, had given birth to more than three hundred 





Gagnier (V ic Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 394405.) has given an extract 
{ ' sw ire ¢ tant | ler s name, 
Ss } ' n Rea r. (Hist. des Insectes, 
Me » & se hexagons are losed by a pyramid; 
’ ! fa ar pyramid, such as would a 
8 illest antity possible 
Ss, we va th i at 109 de l- 
tes for the 70 degrees 34 minutes for the smaller. The 
tual measur + 109 degrees 2 nutes, 70 degrees 32 minutes 
Yet t ra e work at the expense of the art- 
ist f transcendant geometry. 
> I \ f Toledo, w ied A. H. 462, A. D. 1069, 
AS furr \ i (Dyn ». 160.) with this curious pas- 
: t P k's S men Historia Arabum. 
A ‘ ! s sophers, physicians, &c. who 
ne flourished r ’ ph, form the principal merit of the 


“Vor. 1L—2 H 17 


é 
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| have retarded the progress of real knowledge. 


| 338, 396. 438, &c. 
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writers, and above seventy public libraries were opened 
in the cities of the Andalusian kingdom. The age of 
Arabian learning continued about five hundred years, 
till the great eruption of the Moguls, and was coeval 
with the darkest and most slothful period of European 
annals; but since the sun of science has arisen in the 
west, it should seem that the oriental studies have lan- 
guished and declined. * 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in 
those of Europe, the far greater part of 
the innumerable volumes were possessed ©"°°- 
only of local value or imaginary merit.‘ The shelves 
were crowded with orators and poets, whose style was 
adapted to the taste and manners of their countrymen ; 
with general and partial histories, which each revolving 
generation supplied with a new harvest of persons anc 
events ; with codes and commentaries of jurisprudence, 
which derived their authority from the law of the 
prophet; with the interpreters of the Koran, and ortho- 
dox tradition; and with the whole theological tribe, 
polemics, mystics, scholastics, and moralists, the first 
or the last of writers, according to the different esti- 
mate of sceptics or believers. ‘The works of speculas 
tion or science may be reduced to the four classes of 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and physic. The 
sages of Greece were translated and illustrated in the 
Arabic language, and some treatises, now lost in the 
original, have been recovered in the versions of the 
east,* which possessed and studied the writings of 
Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and Apollonius, of 
Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen.' Among the ideal 
systems, which have varied with the fashion of the 


Their real pro- 
gress in the sci- 


| times, the Arabians adopted the philosophy of the 


Stagirite, alike intelligible or alike obscure for the rea- 
ders of everyage. Plato wrote for the Athenians, and 
his allegorical genius is too closely blended with the 
language and religion of Greece. After the fall of that 
religion, the peripatetics, emerging from their ol 
rity, prevailed in the controversies of the oriental sects, 
and their founder was long afterwards restored by the 


scu- 


The 
Lyceum, as 
observation, but on argument, 
The 
metaphysics of infinite, or finite, spirit, have too often 
been enlisted in the service of superstition. But the 
human faculties are fortified by the art and practice 
of dialectics ; the ten predicaments of Aristotle collect 
and methodise our ideas,* and his syllogism is the 
keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexterously wield- 
ed in the schools of the Saracens, but as it is more 


schools, ™ 
physics, both of the Academy and the 
they are built, not on 


| effectual for the detection of error than for the investi- 


gation of truth, it is not surprising that new generations 


h These literary ane 
bico-Hispana, (tom. ii. p. 38 
Medicis 


298. parti 


dotes are borrowed from the Bibliotheca Ara 
71. Wi, 22.) Leo Africanus, (de Arab. 
et Philosophis, in Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. xiii. p. 259 
ul arly p. 274.) and Renaudot. (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. 
275. 536, 537.) besides the chronolog 





al remarks of Abul ara 3. 
i The Aral atalogue of the Escurial will give a just idea of the 
proportion of the classes. In the library of Cairo, the MSS. of astre 
nomy and medicine amounted to 6500, with two fair globes, the one 


of brass, the other of silver. (Bibliot. Arab. Hist. tom. i. p. 417.) 
na } } 








k As, for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh b s (the s 
still wanting) of the Conic ctions of Apollonius Pergeus, which 
were printed from t lorence MSS. 1661. (Fabric. Bibliot. Gre 
tom. ii. p. 559.) Yet the fifth book had been previously restored by 
the mathematical divination of Viviani. (See in Eloge in Fontene! 


tom. v. p. 59, &c.) 
The merit of these Arabic 


1 





I versions is freely discussed by Renau- 
dot, (Fabric. B t. Grac. tom. i. p. S12—S16.) and piously defended 
by Casiri. (Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p. 238—240.) Most of the 
versions of Plato, Aristetle, Hippocrates, Galen, &c. are ascr lw 
Honain, a physician of the Nestorian sect, who flourished at Bagdad 
in the court of the caliphs, and died A. D. 876. He was at the head 
of a school or manufacture of translations, and the works of his sons 
and disciples were published under his name. See Abulpharagius, 


(Dynast. p. 88. 115, 171—174.) and apud Asseman, (Bibliot. Or 

tom. ii. p. 438.) D’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 456.) Asseman, 

(Bibliot. Orient. tom. iii. p. 164.) and Casiri. (Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, 
238 302, 304, &c.) 


tom. i. p. 238, &c. 251, 236—290 
m See Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 131. 214. 236. 257. 315. 





n The most elegant commentary on the Categories or Predica- 


ments of Aristotle may be found in the Philosophical Arrangements 
of Mr. James Harris, (London, 1775, in octavo,) who laboured to re- 
vive the studies of Grecian literature and philosophy. 
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of masters and disciples should still revolve in the | the threefold basis of their theory and practice. 
The mathematics | 


same circle of logical argument. 
are distinguished by a peculiar privile ge, that, im the 
course of ages, they may always advance, and can 
never recede, 
misinformed, was resumed in the same state by th 
Italians of the fifteenth century ; and whatever may be 
the origin of the name, the science of algebra is 
cribed to the Grecian Diophantus by the modest tes- 
timony of the Arabs themselves. ° 


as- 
































DECLINE AND FALL 


But the ancient geometry, if lam not} 


They cultivated 


Cuap. X}I7, 


A su- 
conhined b th the 


perstitious reverence for the dead 


| Greeks ind the Arabians to th Section of apes and 
quadrupeds: the more solid and visible parts were 
known in the time of Galen, and the finer serutiny of the 
; human trame was reserved for the microscope and the 


| MpseRonaay medcern irtists. Bot y isan clive Sclence, 
ina ti sc ri ‘ tI torrid e night 

3 - a al cove es I \ Z ! vhit enrieh the 

| herbal of Divscoride 


| traditi 


;withtwot usand plants, 


Some 


nary knowl: dge migent e secreted in the tem- 








with more.sueeess the sublime science of astronomy, | ples and monasteries of Egypt; much useful experi. 
which elevates the mind of man to disdain his dimin-| ence had been acquired in the practice of arts and man 
ore 
utive planet and momentary existence. The costly | ufactures; but the nee of ehemistry owes its origin 
‘ . . i i = tl 
instruments of observation were supplied by the caliph| and improvement to th ustry of the Saracens 
Almamon, and the land of the Chaldwans still afforded | ‘They first invented and named the alembic for | ITpo- 
1 | < = 
the same spacious level, the same unclouded horizon. | ses of distillation, analyz tances of the three 
In the plains of Sinaar, and a second time in those of | kingdoms of nature, tried the di n ffinities 
Cufa, his mathematicians accurately measured a degree | of alealis | acids, and Pp 18 min- 
of the great circle of the earth, and determined at| era soft and salut medici But the most 
twenty-four thousand miles the entire circumference of | arch of At  ¢ y was the transmuta- 
the globe.’ From the reign of the Abbassides to that | t f metals, and elix { 1ort uth: the rea. 
of the grand-children of T'amerlane, the stars, with it} son d the f 3 18 W evaporated in 
the aid of glasses, were diligently observed; and the] the crucibk f yiny, and the ¢ mmation of the 
astronomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, and Samarcand,‘ t rk w y the worthy aid of mystery, 
correct some minute errors, without daring to renounce | fable, and suy 
: - | > 
the hypothesis of Ptolemy, without advancing a step B Moslems deprived the es y a 
tow is the discov ry of the solar system. ly the f the j benefit i a tamililar | and 
. . - 9 : | ‘ 
eastern courts, the truths of science could be recom-| inter N 1 Gre k e, t : 
me d ly by ignorance and folly, and the astrono-| kn of a v, purity of te, and the 
mer would have been disregarded, had he not debased | freedom of th a t int ches of th 
his wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions of astro-| nativ Ar é ( y 
| oy." But in the science of medicine, the Arabians | foreign idion Ti Greek inte pre were ( sen 
have been deservedly applauded. The names of Mesu among their ¢ 3 t t formed their 
and Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, are ranked with} tra i sometin f xt, more fre- 
the Grecian masters; in the city of Bagdad, eicht juently pe la Syriac > a in the crowd 
I l sixty physicians were licensed to exer-| of a nom ind phy i t] example of 
‘ thel icrative profession :* in Spain, the life of A poet < r, f gy taug ) 
t atholic princes was intrusted to the skill of the} speak the lar f the Si 2 7 mythology 
s ens,‘ a the school of Salerno, their legitimate f He e | i ce of those 
offspring, revived in Italy and Europe the precepts of | stert { i y \oranee the 
the healing art. The success of each professor must | « i € provinces of 
have been influenced by personal and accidental causes; | Cart ( | *h and Lis 
t we y form a less fanciful estimate of their cen-| were 1 i \ eh ry of the w 
eral |} ‘ e of anatomy,* botany,’ and chemistry, ”| bef Mi t™ ed to a st legend of th 
patriarchs, t , and DP kings. Our 
r Dynast. p. 81. 222. B ‘ f ion in the Greek and Lati ls may have 
1. I (savs ' te ofthe J a)s r rn . 1 : ve taste : and I 
r eanur 1gen ( re¢ @) inven l {D , 
have been illustrat y the Greek Plat und the I e . ns. of wh I am j Vet I 
1 Meziriac. ¢t 3 Grec. tom, . 12—15.) j ‘ } t | 
4 a (Annal. Mos p. 210, 211. vers. Reiske) d r . ’ . 
ation rdir I Cha an, and the st his s.| that if ils have to lear t em perate 
I AT 200,000 r yal or Has! ] \ { style, th f cel Dp ns o} rt, the 
r rh ‘ the sacrod ar r ‘ 
I I [ < i lor { vi inte ( yeauty. the just de- 
1 il measures of the east. See the Metr ‘ j t f 
; oun Of; Pa 5. 101195 | rative ind argument, the r fabri epic and 
See the Astr I f Ulugh Begh, with the preface | dramatic poetry. ' The influence of truth and reason 
| ivd t f t } ( hi y : ) tat - ry 
S ~ i v f his Syntagma | is of aless amb 8 « npli ‘ Ihe p sophers 
I { astrology was allowed by Albumazar, and the best of | of Athens Ron ved th rs, and asserted 
rs oe most certain predictions, | the rights, of civil and religious freedom. ‘Their moral 
enus and Mercur ut from Jupiter ar sun. (A -R ‘ ! ot ’ } : 
| ug. Dynast. p.161—163.) For the state and science of the Persian | wes ritine 7 I dually unlocked 
ers, see ( 1. (Voyages en Perse, t iii. p. 162—203.) | of eastern despot , diffused a liberal spirit 
= Hispana, tom. i. p. 438. The original relates a] of inquiry 1 tol i ‘ ed the Arabian 
s 1 fa rant, but harmless, practitioner } : . 
: V 956, Sancho the fat, king of Leon, was r ry the | Sages t pect that elr¢ | was atyrant, and their 
sic fans Cordova, (Mariana, |. viii. c. 7. tor . p. 318.) prophet an impostor. The t of perstition 
i - f Sal , ntroduction of the Arabian sci-|' ~! : : 
é ila lis ssed with learning and jud it y Mura | 
(A I e Medii Avi, tom. iii. > 940.) and Gian 4 ! rs ' 
(Istoria Civili di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 119—127.) 1H I \ t 
z S a good view of I ress of Anat in Wotton. (Refl i] | . 
1 An ern Learning, p. 2 : ) His rez ! 6 . 
s 1 ¥ lepreciated by the wits in tt utroversy | r I r l 3 
3 and B ‘ r I 8 } 
Arab. H 2a, tom. i. p. 275. Al Beithar, of Ma a, t] r| lha er } Wi J s Latin 
atest botanis ad travelled into Africa, Persia, and Ind | ‘ f A P f l I )w h was 
z Dr. Watson (I nents of Chemistry, vol. i. p.17,& illows the | f At present, in 
‘ mee f » Arabians, Yqt he quotes the 1 st conf t ps abate of 
8 f @ fa s Geber of the ninth century, (D’Her t, p. 317.) \ eslow n the 
{ st of his science, perhaps of the transmuta n 
4 } 4 
fr | sages W hate r mich } i r| A r 1 
{ r knowled the arts of ch siry and hymy appear | despis i i Ma ‘ 
e been know n Egypt at least three hundred years before | ta r in B I i sects 
t. (Wotton’s Reflections, p. 121—133. Pauw, Recherches sur | v f at in tw f tempt was 
Egyptiens « 5 ( is, om, i. p. 376-429.) | reasor 


Cuap. XIII. 


was alarmed by the introduction even of the abstract | barbarians. 
sciences ; and the more rigid doctors of the law con-| tice, or abide the determination of the sword.” 
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Restore therefore the fruits of your injus- 
At 


demned the rash and pernicious curiosity of Almamon.‘ | thes@ words the ambassadors cast a bundle of swords 


To the thirst of martyrdom, the vision of paradise, and | before the foot of the throne. 


the belief of pre destination, we must ascribe the invin- | 


cible enthusiasm of the prince and people. And the 
sword of the Saracens became less fi rmidable, when 
their youth was drawn away from the camp ‘to the col- 
lege, when the armies of the faithful presumed to read 
and to reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks 
wes jealous of their studies, and reluctantly imparted 
the sacred fire to the barbarians of the east.° 

In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades 


r, of Harun ’ . 

i“) tavainst and Abbassides, the Greeks had stolen 
the Romans the opportunity of avenging their wrongs 
A.D.751—-%%- ond enlarging their limits. Buta severe 


retribution was exacted by Mohadi, the third caliph of 
ized, in his turn, the favoura- 

woman and a child, Irene and 
Constantine, we ’ An 
army of ninety-five thousand Persians and Arabs was 
sent from the Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, under 
the command of Harun,‘ or A nd son of 


the new dynasty, WV hos 


ble opp rt inity, while a 
re seated onthe Byzantine throne. 


n, the sec 


the commander of the faithful. His encampment on 
the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, in- 
formed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, of the 


vinees, 


consent 
sub- 


loss of her troops and pr With the 
or connivance of their sovereign, her 
in ignominious peace : 


ministers 


scribed and the exchange of 





some royal gifts could not disguise tne annual tribute 
of seventy thousand dinars of gold, which was im-| 
posed on the Roman empire. The Saracens had too 
rashly advanced into the midst of a distant and hostile 
land: their retreat was solicited by the promise of 





- . , y ‘ “4 . 7 . 
faithful wuides a 1] ntiful marke - and not a Greek 





jf f the 


The caliph smiled at the 
menance, and drawing his scymitar, samsamah,a wea- 
pon of historic or fabulous renown, he cut asunder the 
feeble arms of the Greeks, without turning the edge, 
or endangering the temper, of his blade. He then 
dictated an epistle of tremendous brevity: “In the 
name.of the most merciful God, Haran al Rashid, 
commander of the faithful, to Nicephorus, the Roman 
dog. I have read thy letter, O thou son of an unbeliev- 
ing mother. Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt behold, 
my reply.”” It was written in characters of blood and 
fire on the plains of Phrygia; and the warlike celerity 
of the Arabs could only be checked by the afts of 
deceit and the show of repentance. The triumphant 
caliph retired, after the fatigues of the campaign, to 
his favourite palace of Racca on the Euphrates :® but 


| the distance of five hundred miles, and the inclemeney 


of the season, encouraged his adversary to violate the 
peace. Nicephorus was astonished by the bold and 


|rapid march of the commander of the faithful, who 


repassed in the depth of winter the snows of mount 
Taurus: his stratagems of policy and war were ex- 
hausted; and the perfidious’ Greek escaped with three 
wounds from a field of battle overspread with forty 
thousand of his subjects. Yet the emperor was 
ashamed of submission, and the caliph was resolved 
on victory. One hundred and thirty-five thousand 
regular soldiers received pay, and were inscribed in 
the military roll; and above three hundred thousand 
persons of every denomination marched under the black 
standard of the Abbassides. They swept the surface 
of Asia Minor far beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and in- 
vested the Pontic Heraclea," once a flourishing state, 
now a paltry town; at that time capable of sustaining, 
in her antique walls, a month’s siege against the forces 
The ruin was complete, the spoil was 
ample; but if Harun had been conversant with Grecian 
story, he would have regretted the statue of Hercules, 
whose attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, and 
the lion’s hide, were sculptured in massy gold. The 


1 
east. 


| progress of desolation by sea and land, from the Eux- 


ine to the isle of Cyprus, compelled the emperor Ni- 
cephorus to retract his haughty defiance. In the new 
treaty, the ruins of Heraclea were left for ever as a 
lesson and a trophy; and the coin of the tribute was 


marked with the image and superscription of Harun 


}and his three sons.' Yet this plurality of lords might 


had courage to whisper, that their weary forces might 
yo surr 1 and destroyed in their necessary pas- 
sage between a slippery unt d the river San- 
rarius. ive y 3 ter this expe tion, Harun as- 
cended the throne of his father and bis elder brother; 
the most powerful and vigorous monarch of his race, 
illustrious in the west, as the ally of Charlemagne, and 
familiar to the most « ish readers, as the perpetual 
hero of the Arabian t His title tothe name of 
Jl Rashid (the Ju ! illied by the « Xtirpation f the 
gene! 8, pe I | the innocent, Barmecides ; yet he 
could listen to the complaint of a poor widow who 
had been pillaged by his troops, and who dared, in a | 
passage f the Koran, to thre iten the inattentive despot 
with the judgment of God and posterity. His court 
was adorned with luxury and science; but, in a reign 
of three and twenty years, Harun repeatedly visited 
his provinces from Chorasan to Egypt; nine times he 
performed the pilgrimage of Mecca; eight times he 
invaded the territories of the Romans; and as often as| 
they declined the payment of the tribute, they were 
taught to feel that a month of depredation was more 
costly than a year of submission. Sut when the un- 


natural mother of Constantine was deposed and ban- 


ished, her successor, Nice ph yrus, resolved to obliterate 
this ba lg » of servitude and disgrace. The ¢ pistle of 


the emperor to the caliph was pointed with an allusion 





to the game of chess, which had already spread from 
Persia to Greece. ‘The queen (he spoke of Irene) 
considered you as a rook, and herself asa pawn. ‘That 
pusil inimous female submitted to pay a tribute, the 
double of which she ought to have exacted from the 
Biblioth 2 tal rb 
, &c. Cedrenus, p. 5 
i ror refused a ma in 
i f i iA i I rd scr 
8 t Ww y the con ator of Th 
I i p. 115.) 
fs 1 fH Rashid, in t Bibli 
theque O | t rtitle: and in tl 
lat i vy ref That learned coll 
tor h 1 chronicles of their 
43 y { | 





contribute to remove the dishonour of the Roman 
name. After the death of their father, the heirs of the 
caliph were involved in civil discord, and the conqueror, 
the liberal Almamon, was sufficiently engaged in the 
restoration of domestic peace and the introduction of 
foreign science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bag- The Arabs sub- 
dad, of Michael the Stammerer at Con- = 


due the isle 





' n Crete, 
stantinople, the islands of Crete* and =A. D. 823, 

g For the situation of Racca, the old Nicephorium, consult D’An- 
ville, (l’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 24—27 The Arabian Nights re- 
present Harun al Rashid as almost stationary in Bagdad. He res- 
pected the royal seat of the Abbassides; but the vices of the inhabi- 


tants had driven him from the city. (Abulfed. Annal. p. 167.) 

h M. de Tournefort, in his coasting voyage from Constantinople t 
Trebizond, passed a night at Heraclea or Eregri, His eye surveyed 
the present state, his reading collected the antiquities, of the city. 
(Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xvi. p.23—35.) We have a sepa- 
te history of Heraclea in the fragments of Memnon, which are 


pre 
’ pr 
d by Photius. 


) 


rate 


serv 
i The wars of Harun al Rashid against the Roman empire are re- 
lated by Theophanes, (p. 384, 385. 391. 396. 407, 408,) Zonaras, (tom. 


; 
are 








. 1. xv. p. 115. 124.) Ce nus, (p. 477, 478.) Eutychius, (Annal. tom. 
ii. p. 407.) Elmacin, (Hist. Saracen. p. 196, 15 : ilpharagius, 
(Dynast. p. 147. 151.) and Abulfeda, (p, 156, 166—168.) 

&k The authors from whom I have learned the most of the ancient 
and modern state of Crete, are Belon, (Observations, & 20. 
Paris, 1555.) Tournefort, (Voyage du Levant, tom. i. lettre ij. et iii.) 
and Meursius. (CRETA, in his works, tom, iii: p. 43—544.) Although 
Crete is styled by Homer Ilis:gx, by Dionysius Arwagn ts eas evSoros, 
I cannot conceive that mountainous island ty surpass, or eyen lo 


equal, in fertility the greater part of Spain, 
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Sicily were subdued by the Arabs. The former of 
these conquests is disdained by their own writers, who 
were ignorant of the fame of Jupiter and Minos, but 
it has not been overlooked by the Byzantine historians, 
who now begin to cast a clearer light on the affairs of 
their own times.' A band of Andalusian volunteers, 
discontented with the climate or government of Spain, 
explored the adventures of the sea; but as they sailed 
in no more than ten or twenty galleys, their warfare 
must be branded with the name of piracy. As the 
subjeets and sectaries of the white party, they might 
Jawfully invade the dominions of the black caliphs. 
A rebellious faction introduced them into Alexandria; 
they cut in pieces both friends and foes, pillaged the 
churches and the moschs, sold above six thousand 
christian captives, and maintained their station in the 
capital of Egypt, till they were oppressed by the forces 
ond the presence of Almamon himself, From the 
mouth of the Nile to the Hellespont, the islands and 
sea-coasts both of the Greeks and Moslems were 
exposed to + ir de predations ; they saw, they envied, 
they taste xd, the fe rtility of Crete, and soon returned 
with forty “9 ys to a more The An- 
dalusians wandered over the land fearless and unmo- 
lested ; but when they descended with their plunder 
to the sea-shore, their vessels were in flames, and their 
chief, Abu Caab, confessed himself the author of the 
mischief. ‘Their clamours aceused his madness or 
treac he iy ™ Of what do youc mplain hy repli d the 
crafty emir. 1 have brought you toa land flowing 
with milk and honey. Here is your true country: 
repose from your toils, and forget the barren pl 
your nativity.”’ ‘And our wives and children?” 
** Your beauteous captives will supply the place of 
your wives, and in their embraces you will soon become 
the fathers of a new progeny.” The first habitation 
with a diteh and rampart, in the bay 
but an apostate monk led them toa 


in the eastern ts; and the name 


serious attack. 


ace of 


the 
was their camp, 
of Sud 


1a 5 more 
} . } 
ue sirable 


position 


pat 


of Candax, their fortress and colony, has been extend- 
ed to the whole island, under the corrupt and modern 
appellation of Candia. The hundred cities of the ag 
of Minos were diminished to thirty; and of these, 


only one, most probably Cydonia, had courage to re- 
tain the and the profession of 
christianity. Th f Crete soon repaired tl 

loss of their navy: and the timbers of mount Ida were 
launched into the main. During a hostile period, of 
one hundre on and thirty-eight years, the princes of Con- 


substance of enna 


> Saracens o 


stantinople attacked these licentious corsairs with 
fruitless curses and ineffectual arms. 
and of Si Vy The loss of Sicily ® was occasi ned by 
A. D.S27—873. an act of superstitious rigour. An amo- 
rous youth, who had stolen a nun from her cloister, 


was sentenced by the « mperor to the amputation of his 
tongue. Euphemius ap pealed to the reason and policy 
of the Saracens of Africa; and soon returned with the 

rial purple, a fleet of one hundred ships, and an 
army of seven hundred and ten thousand foot 
Th ey landed Maz: the ient 


i 


i npe 
horse 


ura near the ruins of anc 








Selinus; but after some partial victories, Syracuse ° 
The most authen nd circumstantial intelligence is obtained 
from the four books of the ( yntinuation of Theophanes, compiled by 
the pen or the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, with the 
Lif f his fath r Basil the Macedonian. (Scriptores post Theopha 
nem, p. 1—162, a Francisc. ( sis, D-) The s of Cret 
and Sicily is related, 1. ii. p. 4 2 may add the s¢ 
condary eviden { Jos if f s et. 1733.) Geor 
Cedrenus, ¢ nd. 506—508.) an s ( 
{apud Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D, 827 But the no 
Greeks are such notorious plagiafies, t ily qu 
i f nan 
Re (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 251—256, 26 270.) has d 
£ i the ray 6 of \ sian Arabs in Egy; ut has for 


nquest of Crete 


f Theop! 





THE DECLINE AND FALL 


| was delivered by the 





/HAP, 


XIIf, 


Greeks, the apostate 
walls, and his African fri 

to the necessity of feeding 
horses. In their turn they were 1 
ful reinforcement of their bri Andalusia; the 
largest and western part of the island was grad tally 


reduced, and the commodious harbour of Palermo wag 


was slain 


id V 
nds were reduced 


hesh of 


before her 
on their own 
5lOVE by a power. 


thren of 


chosen for the seat of the naval and milit power of 
the Saracens. Syracuse preserved about fifty vears 
the faith which she had sworn to Christ and t Cs on» 
In the last and fatal sieae, her citizens di splayed som 


remnant of the 


) spirit which had formerly resisted the 
powers of Athens and Carthage. ‘They stood aboy, 
twenty days against the battering-rams and e ‘apulter 

o ~ ‘ . . . “> 
the mines and tortoises of the besiegers ; and the place 


f +} 


Iparihers o he impe- 


d, li the 
n detained at Con tantinople ip 
the Virgin Mary. The deacon 


dragged 
Subter- 
peril of 
, and not inelegant 


might have been reliev: 
rial fleet had not be 
building a to 
Theodosius, with the 
in chain 


ehurel 
bish« Dp al d clergy, 


s from the altar to Pal 
raneous dun 
death or apostasy. H 
| 


complaint, may be read ag the epi 


geon, and exposed to the hourly 


iph ot his cour try? 





From the Roman conquest to this final calamity, Syra- 
cuse, DOW ews 1 to the prin of Ort) gea, 
had insensibly declined. Yet the relics wer I pre- 
cious ; the ae of the cathedral weighed fi ind 
pounds of silver; the enti poil vy puted at 
one million of pi ces of gold, (about four h t thou- 
sand pounds sterling,) 1 the captives: t out-num- 
ber the seventeen thous ehri ins, Who w t _ 
ported from the ick of T 1 Into African 
servitude. In Sicily, t religion f 
Greeks were eradicated ; l such was tl ty of 
the rising generation, that fifteen t wid VS Wer 
circumcised and clot! tive V son 
of the Fatimite caliph. The Aral 1rons | | 
from the harbours of Pa 10, | > | Tunis; a 
hundred and fifty to f ¢ 1 ( pania 
were attacked and pillaged, 1 ( { 3 of 
Rome be defended by t} name ot t { nd 
aposties Had he Vl } Italy 
must have fallen an easy { glori to the 
empire of the prophet. But thee B ! 
lost their authority in t wi the A 3 
Fatimites usurped the provinces of Af ; their emirs 
of Sicily aspir d to indep. dence ; desion of 
conquest and dominion was d ded ion of 
predatory intr + 

In the sufferings of p te f 
name ol R Ine awake! 
mournful re lection A fle f - 
cens from the Afric ( t } ( to enter the 
mouth of the Tiber, and to a] pl 1a city which even 
yet, in her fallen state, was revered the metropolis 
of the christian world T cat lr parts ¥ 
guarded by a trembling people; but the tombs and 
temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were | expose i 
in the suburbs of the Vati ind of the Ostian way 
Their invincible sanctity had protected t cainst 
the Goths, the Vandals, and the Lom! > but th 
Arabs disdained both the gospel and the | and 
their rapacious spirit was approve l and sated by 
the precepts of the Korar The cl 1 tdols were 
stripped of their costly offerings ; a silve ir was torn 
iway from the shrine of St. Pete the b 5 
or the buildings were left tire, thei liveranee 
must be imputed to the haste, rather than the es, 
\ / But I ; 
for inf ( k t ; 5 
anci ' 

p TI fT € and 
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of the Saracens. In their course along the Appian 
way, they pillaged I undi and besieged Gayeta; but 
they had turned aside from the walls of Rome, and, 
py their divisions, the capitol was saved from the yoke 
of the prophet of Mecca, I'he same danger still im- 
sended on the heads of the Roman people ; and their 
jomestic force was unequal to the assault of an Afri- 
canemir. ‘They claimed the protection of their Latin 
sovereign; but the Carlovingian standard was over- 
thrown by a detachment of the barbarians : they med- 
tated the restoration of the Greek emperors; but the 
attempt was treasonable, and the sueccour re mote and 
yecarious.' ‘Their distress appeared to receive some 


aggravation from the death of their spiritual and tem- | 
PP 


yoral chief; but the pressing emergency superceded 
the forms and intrigues of an election: and the unani- 
mous choice of Pope Leo the fourth* was the safety 
of the church and the city. 


clowed in his breast; and, amidst the ruins of his 
country, he stood erect, like one of the firm and lofty 


columns that rear their heads above the fragments of | 


the Roman forum. ‘The 


consecrated to the 


first days of his reign were 


to prayers and processions, and to all the solemn offices 
of religion, 
tion, and restore the hopes, of the multitude. The 
public defence had been long neglected, not from the 


presumption of peace, but from the distress and pov- 


erty of the times. As far as the scantiness of his 
means and the shortness of his leisure would allow, 
the ancient walls were repaired by the command of 


Leo; fifteen towers, in the most accessible stations, 


were built or renewed; two of these commanded on | 


chain was drawn 
across the stream to impede the ascent of a hostile navy. 
The Romans were ass rt respite by the 


either side the Tiber: and an iron 


ired of a she 


welcome news, that the siege of Gayeta had been 
raised, and that a part of the enemy, with their sacri- 
legious plunder had perished in the waves. 

ine ans But the storm which had been de- 
ain of L layed, soon burst upon them with redou- | 
IV. bled violence. The Aclabite,‘ who reign- 

A.D. 649. ed in Africa, had inherited from his father 
atreasure and an army: a fleetof Arabs and Moors, 
after a short refreshment in the harbours of Sardinia, 


east anchor before mouth of the Tiber, sixteen 
miles from the city; and their discipline and numbers 
appeare 1 to threaten, ne 


ou de Sign <¢ f Cc 


the 


nquest and dominion. But the vigi- 


lance of Leo had formed an allianee with the vassals 
of the Greek empire, the free and maritime states of 
Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi; and in the hour of dan- 


ger, their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia under 
the command of Cewsarius the son of the Neapolitan | 
duke, a1 and valiant youth, who had already van-| 
juished the fleets of the Saracens. With his principal 
companions, Cesarius was invited to the Lateran pal-| 
ace, and the dexterous pontiff affected to inquire their 
errand, and to accept with joy and surprise their pro- 
vidential succour. The city bands, in arms, attended | 
their father to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed his 
generous deliverers. ‘They kissed his feet, received | 















the comr n with martial devotion, and listened to| 
the prayer of Leo, that same god who had sup-| 
ported St. Peter and St. Paul on the waves of the sea, 
r ( f st I Gratianus, magister militum 
eR stil s f was &@ of declaring, Quia Franci 
nihil f : : f rebent, sed magis que 
Nhosifa sunt v t . re 7 l AV ul 8 Grecos, etl cum 
eis f $ pa Fr rege f entem de nostro 
regno et us in Leone IV P 199 

s Voltaire (H ( ail . li. c. 38. p. 124.) appears to be re. 
markably struc er of Pope Leo lV. Ihave bor- 
row ‘ ut the sight of the forum has furnish 
ly i t t ively image 

t De G en, | ( s Huns, tom. i. p. 363, 364. Car- 
nne, Hi ! Af t Espagne, sous la I nation des 
A ,t I An inot reconcile, the differ- 

{ writers in t j sion of the Aglabites, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


This pontiff was born a| 
Roman ; the courage of the first ages of the republic | 


purification and removal of relics, | 


which served at least to heal the imagina- | 


t a transient inroad, but a seri- | 
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| would strengthen the hands of his champions against 
|\the adversaries of his holy name. After a similar 
| prayer, and with equal resolution, the Moslems ad- 
vanced to the attack of the christian galleys, which 
preserved their advantageous station along the coast. 
The victory inclined to the side of the allies, when it 
| was less gloriously decided in their favour by a sud- 
den tempest, which confounded the skill and courage 
}of the stoutest mariners. The christians were shel- 
tered in a friendly harbour, while the Africans were 
scattered and dashed in pieces among the rocks and 
islands of a hostile shore. ‘Those who escaped from 
shipwreck and hunger, neither found, nor deserved, 
mercy at the hands of their implacable pursuers. The 
sword and the gibbet reduced the dangerous multitude 
of captives; and the. remainder was more usefully 
employed, to restore the sacred edifices which they 
had attempted to subvert. The pontiff, at the head of 
the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devotion at 
the shrines of the apostles; and, among the spoils of 
this naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows of pure and 
massy silver were suspended round the altar of the 
fisherman of Galilee. The reign of Leo the fourth 
was employed in the defence and ornament of the Ro- 
man state. The churches were renewed and embel- 
lished: near four thousand pounds of silver were con- 
| Secrated to repair the losses of St. Peter; and his 
| sanctuary was decorated with a plate of gold of the 
| weight ef two hundred and sixteen pounds, embossed 
with the portraits of the pope and empéror, and encir- 
cled with a string of pearls. Yet this vain magnifi- 
| cence reflects less glory on the character of Leo, than 
| the paternal care with which he rebuilt the walls of 
Horta and Ameria; and transported the wandering in- 
habitants of Centumeelle to his new foundation of 
Leopolis, twelve miles from the sea-shore." By his 
liberality, a colony of Corsicans, with their wives.and 
children, was planted in the station of Porto at the 
mouth of the Tiber: the falling city was restored for 
their use, the fields and vineyards were divided among 
the new settlers: their first efforts were assisted by a 
gift of horses and cattle; and the hardy exiles, who 
breathed revenge against the Saracens, swore to live 
and die under the standard of St. Peter. The nations 
of the west and north who visited the threshold of the 
apostles had gradually formed the large and populous 
suburb of the Vatican, and their various habitations 
were distinguished, in the laguage of the times, as the 
schools of the Greeks and Goths, of the Lombards and 
Saxons. But this venerable spot was still open to 
sacrilegious insult: the design of enclosing it with 
walls and towers exhausted all that authority could 
command, or charity would supply; and the pious la- 
bour of four years was animated im every season, and 
at every hour, by the presence of the indefatigable 
pontiff. The love of fame, a generous 
but worldly passion, may be detected in 
the name of the Leonine city, which he 
bestowed on the Vatican; yet the pride 
cf the dedication was tempered with christian penance 
and humility. The boundary was trod by the bishop 
and his clergy, barefoot, in sackcloth and ashes; the 
songs of triumph were modulated to psalms and lita- 
nies ; the walls were besprinkled with holy water; and 
the ceremony was concluded with a prayer, that under 
the guardian care of the apostles and the angelic host, 
both the old and the new Rome might ever be pre- 
served pure, prosperous, and impregnable.* 


| 


Foundation of 
the Leonine 
city, 


A.D, 852. 








o Beretti (Chorographia Italie Medii Zvi. p. 106. 108.) has illus- 
trated Centumcelle, Leopolis, Civitas Leonina, and the other places 
of the Roman duchy. 

x The Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concerning the inva- 
sion of Rome by the Africans. The Latin chronicles do not afford 
| much instruction, (see the Annals of Baronius and Pagi.) Our au- 
| thentic and contemporary guide for the popes ef the ninth century is 
| Anastasius, librarian of the Koman church. His life of Leo lV. con- 

tains twenty-four pages (p. 175—199. edit. Paris ;) and ifa great part 
| consist of superstitious trifles, we must blame or commend his hero, 
| who was much oftener in a church than in a camp. 
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The Amorian 


The mee chael the Stammerer, was one of the| 
1wophiilus o . . . 
and Motassem, most active and high-spirited princes 


A. D. 833. who reigned at Constantinople during 
the middle In offensive or defensive war, he 
marched in person five times against the Saracens, for- 
midable in his attacks, estee med by the enemy in his 
losses and defeats. In the last of these expeditions 
he penetrated into Syria, and besic gee the obscure 
town of Sozopetra; the casual birth- -place of the ca- 
liph Motassem, whose father Harun was atte nded in 
peace or war by the most favourite of his wives and 
concubines. ‘The revolt of a Persian impostor em- 
ployed at that moment the arms of the Saracen, and 
he could only intercede in favour of a place for which 
he felt and acknowledged some degree of filial affec- 
tion. ‘These solicitations determined the emperor to 
wound his pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra was 
levelled with the ground, the Syrian prisoners were 
marked or mutilated with ignominious cruelty, and ¢ 
thousand female captives were forced away from hs 
adjacent territory. Among these a matron of the house 
of Abbas invoked, in an agony of despair, the name of 
Motessem ; and the insults of the Greeks engaged the 
honour of her kinsman to avenge his indignity, and to 
answer her appeal. Under the reign of the two elder 
brothers, the inheritance of the youngest had been con- 
fined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Circassia; 
this frontier station had exercised his military talents ; 
and among his accidental claims to the name of Oclo- 
nary,’ the most meritorious are the eight battles which 
he gained or foucht against the enemies of the Koran. 
In this personal quarrel], the troops of Irak, Syria, and 
Egypt, were recruited from the tribes of Arabia and 
the Turkish hordes; his cavalry might be numerous, 
though we should deduct some myriads from the hun- 
dred and thirty thousand horses of the royal stables; 


age. 


and the expense of the armament was computed at 
four millions sterling, or one hundred thousand pounds 
of gold. From Tarsus, the place of assembly, the 


Saracens advanced in three divisions along the high 
road of Constantinople: Motassem himself comman- 
ded the centre, and the vanguard was given to his son 
Abbas, who, in the trial of the first adventures, might 
succeed with the ory, or fail with the least re- 
proach. In the revenge of his injury, the caliph pre- 
pared to retaliate a similar affront. 
ophilus was a native of Amorium* in Phrygia: the 
original seat of the imperial house had been adorned 
with privileges and monuments; and whatever might 
be the indifference of = pe op le, 
was scarcely of more value in the of the sove- 
reign and his court. The name of AmoriuM was in- 
scribed on the shields of the Saracens; and their three 
armies were united under the walls of the de- 
voted city. It had been proposed by the wisest coun- 
sellors, to evacuate Amorium, to remove the inhabi- 
tants, and to abandon the empty structures to the vain 
resentment of the barbarians. ‘The emperor embraced 
the more generous resolution of defending, in a siege 
and battle, the of his ancestors. When the 
armies drew r, the front of the Mahometan line 
appeared to a Roman eye more closely planted with 
spears and javelins; but the event of the action was 
not glorious on either side to the national troops. The 
Arabs were broken, but it was by the swords of thirty 
thousand Persians, wiio had obtained ss 
tlement in the Byzantine empire. Greeks were 
repulsed and vanquished, but it was by the arrows of 


! 
more g 


Constantinople itself 
eves 


again 


country 


nea 


rvice and set- 


7m 
he 


the following circumstance 


y The same number was applied to in 
the Life of Motassen he was the ei:git/ f the Abbassides; he 
reigned eight years, eight months, and eight days; left eight sons, 
eight daughters, eight thousand slaves, exght millions of gold. 

Amorium is seldom mentioned by the old geographers, and total- 
ly forgotten in the Roman Itineraries. After the sixth century, it 
became an episcopal see, and at length the metropolis of the new 
Galatia. (Carol. Scto. Paulo, Geograph, Sacra, p. 234.) The city rose 
again from its ruins, is we should read Ammuria, not Anguria, in 


the text of the Nubian geographer, (p. 236,) 


The father of The-| 


DECLINE 


AND FALL Crap. XI, 


The emperor Theophilus, son of Mi-] the Turkish cavalry; and had not their bow-stringg 


been damped and relaxed by the evening rain, 
few of the christians could have ese aped with the em- 
peror from the field of battle. They breathed at Dp. 
ryleum, at the distance of three days; and Theop hi. 
reviewing his trembling 
common flight 


» Very 


lus, squadrons, forgave the 
aa of the prince and peop dle. After 
this discovery « his wea kness, he vainly hope d to 
deprecate the of Amorium: the inexorable caliph 
rejected with contempt his prayers and promises ; and 
detained the Romar Jors to be the Witnesses 
of his great revenge. ‘They had nearly been the wi. 
nesses of his shame. ‘The vigorous assaults of fifty. 


An 


n ambassad 


five days were encountered by a faithful governor 

- ; . ’ 
a veteran garrison, and a desperate people; and the 
Saracens must have raised the siege, if a domestic 


traitor had not pointed to the weakest part of the wall, 
a place which was decorated with the statues of a lion 
and a bull. The vow of Motassem was accomplished 
with unrelenting rigour: tired, rather than satiated, 
with destruction, he returned to his new palace of Sa. 
mara, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, while the up. 
tunate* Theophilus implored the tardy and doubt. 
ful aid of his western rival the emperor of the Franks, 
Yet in the siege of Amorium above seventy thousand 
Moslems had perished: their loss had been revenged 
by the slaughter of thirty thousand christians, and the 
sufferings of an equal number of 
treated as the most atrociou 
cessity could sometimes exto 
of prisone rs; but in the nz 
of the two empires, pe 
war without mercy. 

field ; 


or 


captives, who were 
Mutual ne- 
rt the exchange 
and re] 
without ¢ 
ld 


1a 


s criminals. 
or ransom 
igious conflict 
nfidence » and 
m given In the 
those who escape d the edge of the sword were 


itional 
was 


Quarter was s¢ 


ace 


condemned to hopeless servitude, or exquisite torture; 
and a catholic emperor relates, with visible satisfac. 
tion, the execution of the Saracens of Crete, who were 
flayed alive, or plunged into caldrons of boiling oil. 
To a point of honour Motassem had sacrificed a flou- 


thousand 
The same cal 


two hundred 
millions. 
his horse, 


rishing city, 
perty of 


lives, and the pro- 
iph descended from 
and dirtied his robe, to rel 


ieve the distress 
of a decrepit old man, who, with his laden ass, had 
tumbled into a ditch. Ou which of these actions did 
he reflect with the most pl isure, when he was sum- 


moned by the ange! of death ?4 

With Motassem, the eighth of the Disorders of the 
Abbassides, the glory of his family and ; D. sil me 
nation expired. Whenthe Arabiancon- & 
querors had spread themselves over the east, and were 
mingled with the servile crowds of Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt, they ines nsibly lost the freeborn and martial 
virtues of the desert. The courace of the south ae 
artificial fruit of discipline and prejudice; the active 
power of enthusiasm had decayed, and the mercenary 


forces of t! 
f the 


caliphs were recruited in thi climates 


north, of which valour is the hardy and sponta- 


se 


oO 








neous production. Of the Turks, * who dwelt beyond 

a In the east he waa styled A y ( itor Theophan. | 
Hl. J 1.) but such was the ignorance of the tl his ambassa 
lors, in s se, 1 tt ly narrate, de victoriis, quasa 
versus exteras belland 8 tus fuera 33 s. (Annalis 
bertinian, a i Pa m. iii. p. 720.) 

b Al sragius (Vynast. p. 167, 1 ) ’ ne of se singuiat 
transaction n the bridge of the 1 rl 1 Cil a, t | tot 
the two empires, and one day’s journey westward of Tarsus, (D’An- 
ville, Geographie Ancienne, t ii. p. 91.) Fourt 1 four hun- 
Ir and sixty Moslems, eight hundred women and ren, one 
hundred confederates,were exchanged for an iln f Greeks 
rhey passed each rin the iddie of the bridge, a hen they 
reached their respective friends, they shouted A fof \ 
Eleison Many of the prisoners of A | 1D P 
them, but in the same year, (A. H. 231 jous of them, 
the forty-two martyrs, wer ehea 1 by tl | s order 

Constan. P yrogenitus, in Vit. Basil. c. 61. p. 186. These 
Saracens were indeed ited witl ¢ li BEV y is pirates and 
renegadoes, 

4 For Theophilus, Motassem, and t Amorian war, see the Con 
inuator of The hanes, (1. iil. p. 77 1.) Gen ( . p. 24-34.) 
Cedrenns, (528 a2 y Elma n. (Hist. Saracen. p. 180.) Abulphara 

is, (Dynast. p 165, 166.) \ feda, (Ani Mos p. 191.) D’Her- 

Bit sliot. Orientale, p. 639, 640.) 
e Nt » Guignes, who sometimes leaps, and sometimes stumbles 
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the Oxus and Jaxartes, the robust youths, either taken 
in war, OF purchased in trade, were educated in the 
exercises of the field, and the profession of the Mahom- 
etan faith. The Turkish guards stood in arms round 
the throne of their benefactor, and their chiefs usurped 
the dominion of the palace and the provinces. Motas- 
sem, 
eed into the capital above fifty thousand Turks; their 
licentious conduct provoked the public indignation, 
and the quarrels of the soldiers and people induced 


the caliph to retire from Bagdad, and establish his | 


own residence and the camp of his barbarian favourites 
at Samara on the Tigris, about twelve leagues above 
the city of Peace.‘ 
ous and cruel tyrant: odious to his subjects, he cast 
himself on the fide lity of the strangers, and these 
strangers, ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted 
by the rich promise of arevolution. At theinstigaiion, 


or at least in the cause of his son, they burst into his | 


apartment at the hour of supper, and the caliph was 
cut into seven pieces by the same swords which he 
had recently distributed among the guards of his life 
and throne. ‘To this throne, yet streaming with a 
father’s blood, Mostanser was triumphantly led; but 
ina reign of six months, he found only the pangs ofa 
ilty conscience. If he wept at the sight of an old 


gu 


tapestry which represented the crime and punishment | 
iis days were abridged by | 
grief and remorse, we may allow some pity to a par-| 


of the son of Chosroes; if | 


ricide, W ho exclaimed in the bitterness of death, that 
he had lost both this world and the world to come. 
After this act of treason, the ensigns of royalty, the 


garment and walking-staff of Mahomet, were given | 


and torn away by the foreign mercenaries, who in four 
years created, deposed, and murdered, three comman- 
ders of the faithful. As often as the Turks were in- 


flamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliphs were | 


dragged by the feet, exposed naked to the scorching 
sun, beaten with iron clubs, and compelled to purchase 
by the abdication of their dignity, a short reprieve of 
' At length, however, the fury of the 
tempest was spentor diverted : the Abbassides returned 
tothe less turbulent residence of Bagdad; the inso- 
lence of the ‘Turks was curbed with a firmer and more 
skilful hand, and their numbers were divided and de- 
stroyed in foreign warfare. Butthe nations of the east 
had been taught to trample on the successors of the 


inevitable fate. 


prophet ; and the blessings of domestic peace were 
btained by the relaxation of strength and discipline. 
So uniform ar 


that I seem to repeat the story of the pretorians of 
Rome a 

ial While the flame of enthusiasm was 
gress of the Car- Gamped by the business, the pleasure, and 
a , the knowledge of the age, it burnt with 


concentrated heat in the breasts of the 
chosen few, the congenial spirits who were ambitious of 
reiuning eitherin this world orin the next. How care- 


fully soever the book of prophecy had been sealed by the | 


apostle of Mecca, the wishes, and (if we may profane 








in the gulf between Chinese and Mal etan story, thinks he can | 
see, that the Purks are Hoei-ke, us the Aao-tche, or high 
waggons ; that t y wer I led into fifteen les, from China 
and Siberia to the dominions of the caliphs and Samanides, &c. 
(Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. p. ! 124—131.) 
f He char he na sof Sumer r Samara, into the fan 
ful tit? { on at which ves | sure at first sight. 
(D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 808. D’Anville, l"Euphrate | 
ele Tiere p. 97, 98.) | 
st Take as n, the death of the caliph Motaz: Correptum } 
pedit il sudibus | per leant, et spoliatum lace 
ris \ 8 locant pre us acerrimo wstu pedes alternis | 
att lemittebat Adstan n aliquis miser laphos conti 
n » quos ille ; s manibus avertere studebat 
Qu litus tortori fuit totoque tr cibo potuque pr hibitus. 
es tus, &c. (Abulfeda 206.) Of the caliph Mohtadi, he 
says, cervices ipsi perpetuis is contundebant, testiculosque pe- 
dibus conculcaban ( Us.) 
h See under the reigns of Motassem, Motawakkel, Mostanser, 
Mostain, Motaz, Mohtad nd Motamed, in the Bibliotheque of 
Herbelot, and the now familiar Annals of Elmac in, Abulpharagius, 


and Abulfeda. 
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the first author of this dangerous example, introdu-| 


His son Motawakkel was a jeal-| 


the mischiefs of military despotism, | 
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| the word) even the reason, of fanaticism, might believe 
that, after the successive missions of Adam, Noah, 
| Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, the same God, 
| in the fulness of time, would reveal a still more perfect 
| and permanent law. In the two hundred and seventy- 
| seventh year of the Hegira, and in the neighbourhood 





| of Cufa, an Arabian preacher, of the name of Carmath, 
| assumed the lofty and incomprehensible style of the 
| guide, the director, the demonstration, the word, the 
holy ghost, the camel, the herald of the Messiah, who 
had conversed with him in a human shape, and the 
| representative of Mohammed the son of Ali, of St John 
the Baptist, and of the angel Gabriel. In his mystic 
volume, the precepts of the Koran were refined to a 
more spiritual sense; he relaxed the duties of ablution, 
fasting, and pilgrimage; allowed the indiscriminate 
use of wine and forbidden food; and nourished the 
fervour of his disciples by the daily repetition of fifty 
prayers. ‘The idleness and ferment of the rustic crowd 
awakened the attention of the magistrates of Cufa; a 
| timid persecution assisted the progress of the new sect ; 
and the name of the prophet became more revered after 
| his person had withdrawn from the world. His twelve 
| apostles dispersed themselves among the Bedoweens, 
|**a race of men,” says Abulfeda, “ equally devoid of 
|reason and of religion;” and the success of their 

preaching seemed to threaten Arabia with a new revo- 

lution. The Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, since 

they disclaimed the title of the house of Abbas, and 

abhorred the worldly poinp of the caliphs of Bagdad. 

They were susceptible of discipline, since they vowed 
|a blind and absolute submission to their imam, who 
was called to the prophetic office by the voice of God 
and the people. Instead of the legal tithes, he claimed 
the fifth of their substance and spoil; the most flagi- 
tious sins were no more than the type of disobedience ; 
and the brethren were united and concealed by an oath 
|of secrecy. Aftera bloody conflict, they 
| prevailed in the province of Bahrein, 
|along the Persian gulf: far and wide, 

the tribes of the desert were subject to the sceptre, or 

rather to the sword, of Abu Said and his son Abu 

Taher: and these rebellious imams could muster in 

the field a hundred and seven thousand fanatics. The 

mercenaries of the caliph were dismayed at the ap- 

proach of an enemy who neither asked nor accepted 

quarter; and the differenee between them, in fortitude 

and patience, is expressive of the change which three 

centuries of prosperity had effected in the character of 

the Arabians. Such troops were discomfited in every 
laction; the cities of Racca and Baalbee, of Cufa and 
| Bassora, were taken and pillaged; Bagdad was filled 

with consternation; and the caliph trembled behind 
| the veils of his palace. Ina daring inroad beyond the 
| Tigris, Abu Taher advanced to the gates of the capital 
with no more than five hundred horse. By the special 

order of Moctader, the bridges had been broken down, 
and the person or head of the rebel was expected ev- 
ery hour by the commander of the faithful. His lieu- 
tenant, from a motive of fear or pity, apprised Abu 
Taher of his danger, and recommended a speedy es- 
cape. ‘* Your master,”’ said the intrepid Carmathian 
to the messenger, “tis at the head of thirty thousand 
soldiers: three such men as these are wanting in his 
host: *? at the same instant, turning to three of his com- 
panions, he commanded the first to plunge a dagger 
into his breast, the second to leap into the Tigris, and 
|the third to cast himself headlong down a precipice. 
| They obeyed withouta murmur. ‘ Relate,’’ continued 
the imam, “* what you have seen: before the evening 
your general shall be chained among my dogs.” Be- 
fore the evening, the camp was surprised, and the 
menance was executed. The rapine of the Carmathi- 
|ans was sanctified by their aversion to the worship 
\of Mecea: they robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and 
ltwenty thousand devout Moslems were abandoned on 
| the burning sands to a death of hunger and thirst. 


Their military 
exploits, 
A. D. 900, &c. 
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Another year they suffered the pilgrims to proceed | bequeathed 
without interruption; but in the festival of devotion, | tance of his name and power. 
Abu Taher stormed the holy city, and trampled on the | dolence or policy of the calipt hs dissem- 
Thirty | bled the injury and loss, and pursued only with p 
thousand citizens and strangers were put | the 


most venerable relics of the Mahometan faith. 


They pillage ; 
Mecca, to the sword; the sacred precincts were 
A.D.929. polluted by the burial of three thousand 
dead bodies; the well of Zemzem overflowed with 
blood; the golden spout was forced from his place; 
the veil of the Caaba was divided among these impi- 
ous sectaries; and the black stone, the first monument 
of the nation, was borne away in triumph to their cap- 
ital. After this deed of sacrilege and cruelty, they 
continued to invest the confines of lrak, Syria, 
Egypt: but the vital principle of enthusiasm had 
withered at the root. Their scruples, or their avarice, 
again opened the ene of Mecca, and restored 
the black stone of the Caaba; and it is needless to 
inquire into what factions they were broken, or by 
whose swords they were finally extirpated. The sect 
of the Carmathians may be considered as the second 
visible cause of the decline and fall of the empire of 
the caliphs.’ 

The third and most obvious cause was 
the weight and magnitude of the em- 
pire itself. 
proudly assert, that it was easier for him to rule the 
east and the west, than to manage achess-board of two 
feet square :* yet I suspect that in both those games 
he was guilty of many fatal mistakes; and I perceive, 
that in the distant provinces the authority of the first 
and most powerful of the Abbassides was already 
impaired. ‘The analogy of despotism invests the rep- 
resentative with the full majesty of the prince; the 
division and balance of powers might relax the habits 
of obedience, might encourage the passive subject to 
inquire into the origin and administration of civil gov- 
ernment. He who is born in the purple is seldom 
worthy to reign; but the elevation of a private man, 
of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong pre- 
sumption of his courage and capacity. The viceroy 
of a remote kingdom aspires to secure the property 
and inheritance of his precarious trust; the nations 
must rejoice in the presence of their sovereign ; and 
the command of armies and treasures are at once the 
object and the instrument of his ambition. A change 
was scarcely visible as long as the lieutenants of the 
caliph were content with their vicarious title; while 
they solicited for themselves or their sons a renewal of 
the imperial grant, and still maintained on the coin, and 
in the public prayers, the name and prerogative of the 
commander of the faithful. But in the long and hered- 
itary exercise of power, they assumed the pride and 
attributes of royalty; the alternative of ' pea aee or war, 
of reward or punishment, depended solely on their 
will; and the revenues of the government were reserv- 
ed for local services or private magnificence. Instead 
of a regular supply of men and money, the successors 
of the prophet were flattered with the ostentatious gift 
of an elephant, or a cast of hawks, a suit of silk hang- 
ings, or some pounds of musk and amber. 

The indepen- After the revolt of etl from the 
dent dynasties. temporal and spiritual supremacy of the 
Abbassides, the first yee oe of disobedience broke 
forth in the province of Africa. Ibrahim, the son of 
Aglab, the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid Harun, 


Revolt of the 
prov inces, 
A. D. 800—936. 


consult Elmacin, (Hist. Sara- 
243.) Abulph e gius, (Dynast. p 


i For the sect of the 
cen, p, 219, 224, 229 


Carmathians, 
231, 238, 241 


179-182.) Abulfeda, (Annal. Moslem. p. 218 , 219, &c. 245. 265. 274.) 
and D’Herb« lot. (Bibliotheque Orintale, p. 256-—258, 635.) I find 
some inconsistencies of theology and chronology, which it would 
not be easy nor of much importance to reconcile, 

k Hyde, Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 57. in Hist. Shahiludti 


1 The dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied in the An 
nals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, under the pre 
years ; in the dictionary of D’Herbelot, under the proper names, The he 
tables of M. de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom exhibit a general 

onan my of the east, interspersed with some historical anecdotes; 

but his attachment to national blood has sometimes confounded the 
order of time and place. 


and | 
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The caliph Almamon might 


HAP. XIII. 


to the dynasty of the Aglabites the inher 
e is 
Ihe in- The Acta) 


A. D. 800 aa 


4) 


; od ison 
founder of the Edrisiies.™ who erected The Edrieis 

, ’ _ on ites 

the kingdom and city of Fez on the A.D. 829~g97’ 


shores of the western ocean.® dn the east, the first 
dynasty was that of the Tuherites ;° the posterity of 
the valiant T'aher, who, in the civil wars The Taye 
of the sons of Harun, had 
too much zeal and success t 
younger brother. 


heriteg, 
served with A.D. 813 872, 
he cause of Alm amon, the 


He was sent into honourable 


exile, 
to command on the banks of the Oxus; and the inde. 
pendence of his successors, who reiened in Ch rasan 
till the fourth generation, was Ps liated by their modest 
and respectful demeanour, the happiness of their syb. 


jects, and the security of their frontier. 
supplanted by one of those adventurers 
the annals of the east, who left 

(from whence the name of Soffarides) 
for the profession of a robber. In a A. D. 672 


They Were 
» frequent in 
his trade of a brazier 


ides 


| nocturnal visit to the treasure of the prince of Sistan 
Jacob, the son of Leith, stumbled over a lump of salt, 
which he unwarily tasted with his tongue. Salt among 
the orientals, is the symbol of hospitality, and the Die 
ous robberimmediately retired without spoil or damage, 
The discovery of this honourable behaviour ree m- 
mended Jacob to pardon and trust; he led an army at 
first for his benefactor, at last for himself, subdued 


this must determine between us. If | am vanquished, 
I can return without reluctance to the homely fare of 
imy youth.” From the height where | i, the de- 
scent would net have been so soft or harm|: ; atime- 
ly death secured his own rey and that of the caliph, 
who paid with the most lavish concess 3 the retreat 
f his brother Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz and Is- 
pahan. The Abbassides we t feeble to contend, 
too proud to forgive: they invited the powerful dynasty 
f the Samanitdes, who | ed t a) ‘ 
with ten thousand horse ; poor, that A.! 
| their stirrups were of wood; so! e, that they van- 
quished the Soffarian army, eight tim more numet- 
ous than their own. The captive Amrou was sent in 
chains, a grateful offering to t court of Baadad ; and 
as the victor was content with the inherit ‘e of Trans- 
oxiana and Chorasan, the realms of Persia retu rn d 
for a while to the alleciance of the caliphs. The 
provinces of Syria and Egypt were twice dism vered 
by their Turkish slaves, of the race of 7 4 id Th. 
shid.? These barbarians, in religion and ; 
: I Toulunides, 
manners the countrymen of Mahomet, a. 1 2 O05 
emerged from the bloody factions of the The Ikshidites, 
) 4 968, 
palaceto a provincial command 1 in- ; 
di pe ndent throne: their nam became fan s and for- 
midable in their time; but the founders of these two 
m The Agila es and Edrisites are t rof f M. de 
Cardonne. (H \ ll’! 1 Domination 
s Arabes, t ] ) 

To es r r I r : racies 

f M. de G ) ‘the I s. 1. The 
lynasty and v I I f ! n th r of He 
ra 173, since the f r was a po hild of a descendant 
f Ali, who fled f MI 1 in I This f er, Edris, 
the son of Bd ins { i i { 120 years 
A. H, 313, died A. H , in the 5 I ynasty 
ended A. H, 307, tw t irs 8 ' it ’ 
storian of the H S r { p. 153, 
159. 185, 238, 

The dynasties of the Taherites and S trides 1 the rites of 
that of the Samanides, are descr 1 t il history and 
Latin version of Mirchond yet int facts had al 
ready been drained by the ice of M. DH t 

I M. de Guignes, (His ; Huns, 1 . ii. p. 12 154.) has ex- 
hauste i thrown some 


I 
Persia, and threatened the residence of the Abbassides, 
On his march t Bagdad, the conqueror was ar. 
rested by a ‘in bed to the 
ambassa him on a table 
were exposed a naked scymitar, a crust of brown 
bread, and a bunch of onions. I die,”’ said he, 


‘* your ma livered from his fears. If I live, 


<d the Toulunides and Iks tes of Egypt, an 








Crap. XIII. 


potent dynasties confessed, either in words or actions, | 


The first on his death-bed im- 
Jored the mercy of God to a sinner, ignorant of the 
fimits fhis own power: the second, in the midst of four 
} thousand soldiers and eight thousand slaves, 

ry human eye the chamber where 
‘Their sons were educated in 
the vices of kings; and both Egypt and Syria were 
recovered and possessed by the Abbassides during an 
interval of thirty years. In the decline of their em- 
pire, Mesopotamia, with the important cities of Mosul 
), Was occupied by the Arabian princes of 
the tribe of JZamadan,. The poets of their 
court could repeat, without a blush, that 

A.D. 892-1001. nature had formed their countenances for 
beauty, their tongu for eloquence, and thetr hands 


the vanity of ambition. 


hundre 
concealed from ev 
? 
} 


he attempt d to sleep. 


and Alepp 


The Han in 
iLes, 


for liberality and valour: but the genuine tale of the 
elevation and reign of the Hamadanites, exhibits a 
scene of treachery, murder, and parricide. At the 
same fatal period, the Persian kingdom was again 
The Bow @ usurped by the dynasty of the Bowitdes, 
A.D I by the s rd of three brothers, who, 
under various names, were styled the support and 


columns of the state,and who, from the Caspian sea to 


the ocean, would suffer no tyrants but themselves. 
Under their reign, the inguage and genius of Persia 
revived, and the Arabs, three hundred and four years 
alter t th of Mahomet, were de prive d of the 
sceptre of { east 
r ‘ tahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, 
| the thirty-ninth « f the successors of 
Mahomet, was the last who deserved the 
_— title of commander of the faithful ;4% the 
last (says A feda) wv spoke to the people, or eon- 
rsed with 1; the last who, in the expense 
I I 1 the wealth and magnifi- 
t ( hs After him, the lords of 
1e ¢ tern wo “ { i tothe 1 st abject mis- 
‘ 1 ex t ‘lows and insults of a servile 
mn. Th volt of the provinces circumscribed 
their domir within the walls of Bagdad; but that 
Cc pital t conta i 1 innumerable multitude, vain 
{ their past fortune, discontented with their present 
te, and oppressed by the demands of a treasury 
wh had fo 1 replenished by the spoil and 
Ti ir idler SS Was exe rcised by 
,a ‘ontroversy. Under the mask of piety, 
t rigid f \ f Hanb invaded the pleasures 
( ile, irst into the h uses of plebeians and 
pr 3, l the 1 , broke the instruments, beat 
the m z n d with infamous suspi- 
a ; of every handsome youth. In 
f prot i \ lh allowed room for two persons, 
wilt t the 1 antag nist, of Ali; 
the A W vakened by the clamorous 
grief of ies, W d i their title, and cursed 
their ] renitors. A turbulent people could only be 
| \ 


10 could satisfy 
we avarice ert the discipline i the mercenaries 
1: and the Turkish guards drew 

ther e chief comman- 
or dé posed their 


weir swords a ist each , and the 


Omra,* imprisoned 


at { t itque sa $ pro concione 
m n - s et face 
s tandem 
naw, cate 

yarata 





hi um potentiss totius terrarum 

i Abulfed. A 1. Mostem. p. 261. Ihave 
fA 1e cast 

Arabian 
rian ( Hh > m3, & is supplied 1 with the 


t { si showed himself of a more 
nd it a I \ Ebn Hanbal, the head of 
ne 1 f { t lad A. H. 164, and 


yncern- 
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sovereigns, and violated the sanctuary of the mosch and 
haram. If the ealiphs escaped to the camp or court of 
any neighbouring prince, their deliverance was a change 
of servitude, till they were prompted by despair to 
invite the Bowides, the sultans of Persia, who silenced 
the factions of Bagdad by their irresistible arms. The 
civil and military powers were assumed by Moezal- 
dowlat, the second of the three brothers, and a stipend 
of sixty thousand pounds sterling was assigned by his 
generosity for the private expense of the commander 
of the faithful. But on the fortieth day, at the audi- 
ence of the ambassadors of Chorasan, and in the 
presence of a trembling multitude, the caliph was 
dragged from his throne to a dungeon, by the com- 
mand of the stranger, and the rude hands of his Dile- 
mites. His palace was pillaged, his eyes were put 
out, and the mean ambition of the Abbassides aspired 
to the vacant station of danger and disgrace. In the 
school of adversity, the luxurions caliphs resumed the 
grave and abstemious virtues of the primitive times, 
Despoiled of their armour and silken robes, they 
fasted, they prayed, they studied the Koran and the 
tradition of the Sonnites; they performed, with zeal 
and knowledge, the functions of their ecclesiastical 
character. The respect of nations still waited on the 
successors of the apostle, the oracles of the law and 
conseience of the faithful ; and the weakness or division 
of their tyrants sometimes restored the Abbassides to 
the sovereignty of Bagdad. But their misfortunes 
had been imbittered by the triumph of the Fatimites, 
the real or spurious progeny of Ah. Arising from the 
extremity of Africa, these suecessful rivals extincuish- 
ed, in Egypt and Syria, both the spiritual and tempo- 
ral authority of the Abbassides: and the monarch of 
the Nile insulted the humble pontiff on the banks of 
the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, in 
the century which elapsed afier the war 
of Theophilus and Motassem, the hostile 
transactions of the two nations were confined to some 
inroads by sea and land, the fruits of their close vicin- 
ity and indelible hatred. But when the eastern world 
was convulsed and broken, the Greeks were roused 
from their lethargy by the hopes of conquest and re- 
venge. The By zantine empire, since the accession of 
the Basilian race, had reposed in peace and dignity ; 
and they mieht encounter with their entire strength 
the front of some petty emir, whose rear was assault- 
ed and threatened by his national foes of the Mahom- 
The lofty titles of the morning star, and 
the death of the Saracens,‘ were applied in the public 
acclamations to Nicephorus Phocas, a prince as re- 
nowned in the camp as he was unpopular Reduction of 
in the city. In the subordinate station Crete, 
of great domestic or general of the east, he reduced 
the island of Crete, and extirpated the nest of pirates 
who had so long defied, with impunity, the majesty of 
the empire." His military genius was displayed in 
the conduct and success of the enterprise, which had 
so often failed with loss and dishonour. The Saracens 
were confounded by the landing of his troops on safe 
and level bridges, which he cast from the vessels to 
the shore. Seven months were consumed in the siege 
of Candia; the despair of the native Cretans was 
stimulated by the frequent aid of their brethren of 
Africa and Spain; and, after the massy wall and 
double ditch had been stormed by the Greeks, a hope- 


Enterprises of 
the Greeks, 
A. D. 960. 


etan faith. 





les: vectigalibus, et tributis, et 
8 


at length in the Bowides and Seljuki : 
omnes regiones prefecit, jussitque in omnibus sugges 





curs pe r — 
nominis ejus in concionibus mentionem fieri. (Abulpharagius, Dynast. 
p. 199.) It is likewise mentioned by Elmacin, (p. 254, 255.) 


t Liutprand, whose choleric temper was embittered by his uneasy 
situation, suggests the names of reproach and contempt more appli- 
cable to Nieephorus than the vain tities of the Greeks, E venit 
stella matutina, surgit Eous, reverberat obtutu solis radios, pallida 
Saracenorum mors, Nicephorus #+4 «+. 

u Notwithstanding the insinuations of Zonaras, «+ «: «», &c. (tom 
ii. 1. xvi. p. 197.) it is an undoubted fact, that Crete was completely 

1 by Nicephorus Phocas, (Pagi, Critica, tom. ili. p 
Yreta, |. iii. c. 7. tom. iii. p. 464, 465.) 
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less conflict was still maintained in the streets and| dark and rainy night, an adventurous subaltern, wit} 
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houses of the city. ‘The whole island was subdued in| three hundred soldiers, approached the rampart, app}j. 
the capital, and a submissive people accepted, without | ed his scaling-ladders, occupied two adjacent t . r 
resistance, the baptism of the conqueror.* Constanti-| stood firm against the pressure of multitudes, q 4 
nople applauded the long-forgotten pomp of a triumph: | bravely maintained his post till he was relieved by y 
but the imperial diadem was the sole reward that could | tardy, though etlectual, support of ré t chief, 
repay the services, or satisfy the ambition of Nice-| The first tumult of slaughter 1 ray ] ry of 
phorus. | subsided ; the reion of Cesar 1 of \ h 
— en After the death of the younger Ro-| Christ was restored ; and the efforts of hundred 
é f N manus, the fourth in lineal descent of | thousand Saracens, of the armies of Syria and th fleg 
phorus P Tinie. the Basilian race, his widow Theoph r= | f Africa, were consumed without effect before th, 
a. ~ nia successively married Niceph rus | walls of Antioch. The royal city of Aleppo was gy’. 
A.D.‘ : Phocas and his assassin John Zimisces, | ject to Seifeddowlat, of the dynasty of Hamadan, w! 
the two her ves of the age. They reigned as the guar-| cl ided his past glory by the preeipit r which 
dians and colleagues of her infant sons; and the| abandoned his kingdom and capital to the Roman inya- 
twelve years of their military command form the most| ders. In his stately pa , that stood without th 
splendid period of the Byzantine annals. The subjects walls of Aleppo, they joyfully seized a well-furnished 
and confederates, whom they led to war, appeared, at | magazine of arms, a stab f fourteen hundred mules, 
least in the eyes of an enemy, two hundred thousand and three hundred rs of silver and gold. But the 
strong ; and of these about thirty thousand were armed | walls of the city w thi kes of their batter. 
with cuirasses :’ a train of four thousand mules attend- | ing-rams ; 1 th pitehed their tents on 
ed their march; and their evening ec mp was regularly | the neig 1 of J i lheir r reat 
fortified with an enclosure of iron spikes. A series of | exasperated t f the townsmen and merce. 
bloody and undecisive combats is nothing more than] naries; the ft ind ramp was de. 
in anticipation of what would have been effected in a} serted; and while they f y chareed eat 
few years by the course of nature: but I shall briefly | in the market-place, they wer rprised and destroyed 
prosecute the conquests of the two emperors from the | by the sword of a comm enemy. The male sex 
hills of Cappadocia to the desert of Bagdad. ‘The! was exterminated by t sword; ten thousand youths 
( aot ial sieges of Mopsuestia and T'arsus, in| were led into captivity; t weight of the precious 
Cilicia, Cilicia, first exercised the skill and per-| spoil exceeded the strength and number of the beasts 
severance of their troops, on whom, at this moment, | of burthen; th iperfl remainder was burnt; and 
[ shall not hesitate to bestow the name of Romans. | after a licentious possession of ten days, the Romans 
In the double city of Mopsuestia, which ts divided by | marched away from the naked and bleeding city. | 
the river Sarus, two hundred thousand Moslems were | their Syrian inroads they e inded the husbandmen 
predestined to death or slavery,* a surprising degree of | to cultivate their lands, that they themselves, in the 
population, which must at least tnclude the inhabitants | ens St n, might reap the ber 0 tl 3 
f the depending districts. They were surrounded | hundred cities were reduced to obedience; and eigh- 
id taken by assault; but Tarsus was reduced by the | teen pulpi f the prin lm 5 were committed 
slow progress of famine; and no sooner had the Sara-/| to the flames to expiate the sa ge of the disciples 
eens yielded on honourable terms, than they were} of Mahomet. ‘The classic names of H ipolis, Apa- 
mortified by the distant and unprofitable view of the | mea, and Emesa, revive for a moment in the list of 
naval succoursof Egypt. They were dismissed with} conquest: the emperor Zimisces encamped in the 
a safe-conduct to the confines of Syria; a part of the | par of Damascus, and accepted the ransom of a 
old christians had quietly lived under their dominion ; | submissive people; and the torrent was only stopped 
and the vacant habitations were replenished by a new | by the impregnable fortres s of Tripoli the sea-coast 
colony. But the mosch was converted into a stabli ;|) of Phenicia Since the da fH - | f 
the pull it was delivered to the flame S$; many rich li , the Ei phrates, be w it r¢ I 
crosses of gold and gems, the spoils of Asiatic churches, | of m :* rus, had be imper 1 almost 
wel made a grateful off ring to the piety or avari 1 le t the Greel I r Yy ded a free 
of the emperor; and he trans p< rted the gates of Mop-| pass to the Victor 3 il . 1 the histori- 
estia and T'arsus, which were fixed in the wall of | an may imitate the speed with which he overran the 
Constantinople, an eternal monument of his victory. ice fan cities of S , Edessa, Martyropolis, 
I n of After they had forced and secured the} Amida, Nisibis, t cient limit of the empire 
. narrow passes of mount A manus, the two} in the neighbour! dof the Tieri Hi r “ 1S 
Roman princes repeatedly carried their arms into the | quickened by the desire of grasping the v n treasures 
heart of Syria. Yet, instead of assaulting the wall f Ecbatana,” a w wn nan t r which the 
f Antioch, the humanity or superstition of Nicephorus| Byzantine writer ( 1 the eapit of the 
appeared to respect the ancient metropolis of the east: | Abbassid« The « 1 of the fugitives had 
he contented himself with drawing round the city a ready diffused the terror of his name; but the fancied 
of circumvallation; left a stationary army ; and | riches of Bagdad |} r y been dissipated by the 
tructed his lieutenant to expect, without impatience, | avarice and prodigality of domestic tyrants. The 
the return of spring. But inthe depth of winter, in a| prayers of the people and the stern de- Danger of Ba 
- mands of the li f t of the sow ides, lad. 
A Greek life of St. N n the Armenian was found in the Sforza require 1 the « liph Lo | vide for the defence of the 
unslated into Latin by the Jesuit Sirmond, for the use | City The helple Mothi replied it his arms, his 
it nius his contemporary | n casts a ray of light | 
1 Crete and | yonnesus in the tenth century. He found 
wly-re . 1, fedis detestande@ Agar rt s 4 » Th fl 1 sof Emeta and 
igiis a refertam.... th My ‘ \ (Miafar 
s iry son carnal a 1, ad bay nes ' k Ss A ( he for r 
fidei dis ) lit. Ecclesiis per totam su seclit s,| I rt a 
&e. (A I s. A.D. 961.) I f i 8 
v ‘ H Sarace I 279. Liutprand was t t . 
d 1 he Greek pow wns that Nicephorus | s t I r \ ret 6 « 
\ss tan fe y sand en f x ! 88 
Ducenta f ih num numerabat urbs (Abulfeda, Annal, | o (I 1 1 Pa v.p 
M p. 231.) of M 1estia, or Masifa, Mampsysta, Mansista { I ndid d . . Bagdad, and cannot 
Mamista, as it ruptly, or perhaps mor rrectly, styled int pos yé t I ‘ } na, (1’Anville, 
I i Wesseling, Itinerar. p.580.) Yet I cannot credit this | Ge \ 2 r'T s nly been 
extre | ness a few years after the testimony of the emperor | mistak rhe nan {I i n the same indefi 
ba é ; Kidsls Rage ngoss . (Tactica, Al i tl y (Cicero pro 
iI sii Oper. tom. vi. p. 817.) M { r { s, king of Pontus. 
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revenues, an id his —— had been torn from his 
hands, and that he was ready to abdicate a dignity 

which he was unal ble to sup port. ‘The emir was inex- 
onble ; the furniture of the palace was sold; and the 
paltry price of forty th usand of gold was 
instantly consumed in private luxury. But the appre- 
hensions of Bacdad were relieved by the retreat of the 


Ss pleces 


Greeks; thirst and hunger guarded the desert of | 
Mesopotamia ; and the emperor, satiated with glory, | 
and laden with oriental spoils, returned to Constanti- 
nople, and displayed, in his triumph, the silk, the 
aromatics, and three hundred myriads of gold and sil- 
ver. Yet the powers of the east had been bent, not | 





broken, by this transient hurricane. After the depar- | 
ture of the Greeks, the fugitive princes returned to 
their capitals; the subjects disclaimed their involun- 
tary oaths of allegiance; the Moslems again purified | 
their temples, and overturned the idols of the saints | 
and martyrs; the Ne rians id Jacobites preferred a | 
Saracen to an ¢ x master; and the numbers and | 
yirit of the Melchites wer inadeg late to the Support | 
of the church and state. Of these extensive conquests, | 
Antioc with the ¢ f Cill 1 and the isle ot Cy- | 
prus, was ni tored, a permanent and useful 
accession t the Ron 1 emptre.* | 
— 
rr . | 
CHAPTER XIV. 
a i a fury —FExt | 
and Vi I} ‘ a i lise: i ¢ stan- 
tinonle ] sonal aan and pou f the 
‘ ff? Gree { and ] Fe, mee 
] / j al ‘ id If I f gh 
G 
Memorial of A ray of histori ioht seems to beam 
Greek « from 1 larkness of e tenth century. | 
We open with curiosity and respect the royal volumes 
of C ine Porphyrogenitus,* which he composed 
it a mat e for the instruction of his son, and | 
which pr : fold the state of the eastern empire, | 
both in peace and war, both at home and abroad. In|} 
Works of ( the first of 1 se works he minutely de- 
atanting ‘ribes the pom] Ss ceremonies of the 
phyr ' 4 ( of Constantin ple, 
iccording to his own practice and that of his predeces- 
sors.” In the second, he attempts an accurate survey | 
of the provi es, the } . as they were then denom- |} 
inated, both of E é id Asia.© The system of | 
R in tie e scl] me | rder ol the troops, 
and the it perations by land 1 sea, are ex-| 
} : a: % ’ } 
plait in the third of these didactie collecti , Which 
nay wby¢< ] ito C ntine r his father Leo. 
S } \ I \ 1A feda, from 
A | ] | rus | is a 
Z I. - 19% 
I r A 
S 
N | i As lal 
I | ) 
I Pp n the | 
( 
Pena 
} { A 
} T 
A | ( Gloss s, produces Any pas 
\ Is ( Cex sAule@ et E lesie | 
Byza t if ( to | a, Frankfort, and | 
Le fh i n by Leich and } 
he .. D. 175) ) is editors ne- | 
\ f their toil } 
5 j {| Orientatle, Con 
stantin Th l \ ando Imperio, p. | 
45-1 Ve I f Meursius is cor 
rr i i M Paris, \ ich isaac Casa 
Don ha ( 10.) and 8 se is 
illus ! 1 ‘ 
pher DA 
d J I | i ed w 1e aid 
of s } of M 4 
th | i] \ I ) l1l—1417, |} ent. 
1745.) y ' ersion is still 
scure and fa baal \ i rary of \ 2 Ww 1 afford | 
gome v materials t y edit I I B t. Graec. tom 
ye 
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| admire 
|tle human character had formerly aspired. 
| edition of the lives of the 


| prepare : 
| by the 


| destroying art, 
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Ir. the fourth, of the administration of the empire, he 
reveals the secrets of the Byzantine policy, in friendly 
or hostile intercourse with the nations of the earth. 
The literary labours of the age, the practical systems 
of laws, agriculture, and history, might re dound to the 
benefit of the subject and the honour of the Macedonian 
princes. The sixty books of the Basilics,* the code 
and pandects of civil jurisprudence, were gradually 
framed in the three first reigns of that prosperous 
dynasty. The art of agriculture had amused the 
leisure, and exercised the pens, of the best and wisest 
of the ancients; and their chosen precepts are com- 
prised in the twenty books of the Geoponics! of Con- 
stantine. At his command, the historical exam ples 
of vice and virtue were methodized in fifty-three books,* 
and every citizen might apply to his contemporaries ¢ 
himself, the lesson or the warning of past times. From 
the august character of a legis slator, the sovereign of 
the east descends to the more humble office of a teacher 
and a scribe: and if his successors and subjects were 


r 
i 


|regardless of his paternal cares, we may inherit and 


enjoy the everlasting legacy. 


A closer survey will indeed reduce the heir in per- 


value of the gilt, and the gratitude of fections. 
_ _ : in the p ssession of these imperial treasures 
we ay still deplore our poverty and ignorance; and 


the fading glories of their authors will ‘be obliterated 


by indifference or contempt. The Basilics will sink 


|} to a broken copy, a parti it and mutilated version, in 


the Greek language, of the laws of Justinian; but the 
ense of the old civilians is often superseded 
influence of bigotry; and the absolute —e 
concubinage, and interest for money, 
the freedom of trade and the hap; - ss of private | 
In the historical ho« k, 0 subject of Constanti 
the inimitable virtues of Greece and 
he might learn to what a pitch of energy and elevation 
But a 
ontrary effect must have been produced by a new 
saints, which the great logo- 
or chancellor of the empire, was directed to 
and the dark fund of superstition was enriched 
fabulous and florid legions of ene the Mi ta 

The merits and miracles of the whole ca! 

f less account in the eyes of. a sage, than i 


by the 


divorce, 


ie 


thete, 


ph rast.™ 


lar are 


aal 


toil of a a husbandman, who multiplies the gifts 
of the Creator, and ~—ere s the food of his brethren. 
Yet the roys il authors of the Geoponies were more 


seriously employed in expounding the precepts of the 
which has been taught since the days 


of Xenophon,' as the arts of heroes and kings. But 

















the T'uctics of Leo and Constantine are mingled with 
e On the s t of the Basilics, Fat . Gree. t 

p. 425—514.) and Heine us, (Hist. | 9.) 
ind Giannone, (Istoria Civile de Napoli, {58.) as 

r l vilians, may be usefully consult | ks of 8 

1 | Greek “le have — pul oh i, with a Latin version, by ¢ 2 
| Annibal Fabrottus, (Paris, 1647.) in seven tomes in f f r 
books have since an iankiael are inserted in Ger I 
| man’s Novus 7 secnuree Jurle | iv. et Canon. tom Of 
work, the sixty books, John Leunciavius has printed (Basil, 1575.) 
in eclogue or synopsis. The hundre d thirteen n | r new 
law {I may be found in the Corpus Juris ¢ $ 
I have used the last and best edition of the G I .¢ N 
las Niclas, Lipsie, 1781.2 vols. in octavo. I read t 
the same et ror restored the long-forgotten systems of rhet i 
| sophy ; and his two books of [ippiatrica, cH rs 8 
publisked at Paris, 1530, in folio. (Fabric. Bi . Grac. tom. vi. f 
193—500.) 

« Of these fifty-three books, or titles, only two have been preserved 
and printed, de Legationibus, (by Fulvius Ursinus, Antwerp, 1582 
and Daniel Hass helius, August. Vindel. 1603.) and de Virtutibus et 

| Vitiis, (oy Henry Valesius, or de Valois, Paris, 1634.) 

h The life and writings of Simon Metaphrastes are described by 
Hankius, (de Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 418—460. rhis biographer of 
the saints indulged himself in a loose paraphrase of the s -or 

sense of more ancient acta. His Greek rhetoric is aga ra. 
phrased in the Latin version of Surius, and scarcely a thread cap 

be now visible of the original texture, 

According to the first book of the Cyropedia, professors of tactics, 

1 small part of the science of war, were already inst ed Per 
sia, by which Greece must be understood. A 1 edition of all th 
s tores Tact would be a task not unworthy of a s r. His 
| industry might discover some new MSS., and his learning might 3 
| trate the military history of the ancients. But this scholar s ld 

be likewise a soldier; and, alas! Quintus Icilius is no more 
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the baser alloy of the age in which they lived. It was) by the arms of the Saracens. Syria and Egypt wer 
destitute of original genius; they implic itly transcribe | oppressed by the Arabian caliphs ; , after the reduc. 
the rules and maxims which had been confirmed by | tion of Africa, their lieutenants invad nd subdued 
victories. It was unskilled in the propriety of style the Roman province which had been changed into th, 
and method; they blindly confound the most distant | Gothic monarchy of Npatt | 
and discordant institutions, the phi alanx of Sparta and | iterranean were not inaccessible t leir naval powe: 
that of Macedon, the legions of Cato and Trajan, of | and it was from their extreme stations, the harbours of 








Augustus and Theodosius. Even the use, or at least | Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, that the faithful o- 
the importance of these military ee nis may be| rebel emirs insulted the majesty of the throne and ¢ D- 
fairly questioned : their general theory is dictated by /ital. ‘The remaining provinces under the obedience of 
reason; but the merit, as well as diffic ale consists in| the emperors, were cast into a new mould; and the 


the application. The discipline of a sol lier is formed jurisdiction of the presidents, the consulars, and ¢] 
by exercise rather than by study: the talents of acom- | counts, was superseded by the institution of the themes. 




















mander are appropriated to those calm, though rapid, | or military governments, which prevailed under ¢} 
minds, which nature produces to decide the fate of | successors of Heraclius, and are described by the pen 
armies and nations: the former is the habit of a life, | of the royal author. Of the twenty-nine themes, t welve 
the latter the glance of a moment; and the battles won | in Europe and seventeen in Asia, the origin is obseure, 
by lessons of tactics may be numbered with the — the etymology doubtful or ecaprici e limits wer, 
poems created from the rules of criticism. The book | arbitrary and fluctuating; but some part r names, 
of ceremonies is a recital, tedious yet imperfe ct, of the that sound the most strat y t ear, Were derived 
despicable pageantry which had infected the church | from the character and att tes of the troops that wey 
and state since the gra idual de cay of the purity of the | maintained at the expe 9 ior the rd, of th 
one and the power of the other. ~ review of the | respective divisions, ‘I V ty the Greek prince 
themes or provinces, might promise such authentic and | most eagerly grasped 1 low of « est and the 
useful information, as the curiosity of government only | memory of t dominion. <A vy M tamia was 
can obtain, instead of traditionary fables on the origin | created the 1 ! { ! 
of the cities, and malicious epigrams on the vices of | appellation and pret f S 
their inhabitants. Such information the historian | narrow slip of © if hy 
would have been pleased to record; nor should his | of Benevent was | it lt { 
silence be condemned if the most interesting objects, | the theme of L vy. Inthe { Arabi 
the population of the capital and provinces, the amount | empire, t ec f ¢ 
of the taxes and revenues, the numbers of subjects and | the ide i lore Ss { ‘| 
strangers who served under the imperial standard, have | Nicephorus, J Zimisces, 
been unnoticed by Leo the philosopher, and his son/vived the fame, 1 en| , of tl 
Constantine. His treatise of the public administration | Ron ime: t ( 
is stained with the same blemishes; yet it is discrim-| of Antioch, the ( ( , we 
inated by peculiar merit : tl tiquities of the nations | restored to t ( : ' 
may be doubtful or fabulous; but the geogra third of It ‘ ( t 
manners of the barbaric werld are delineat nople: tl ir of B 
! ssy of Liut- curious accuracy. Of these nations, the | the last sove f f 1 Nac i 1 dy Vv exte 
prand, Franks alone were qualified to observe in | ded their sway from tl ft ‘| to t 
their turn, and to describe, the metropolis of the east. | neighbourhood of Rome. In the elev ( vy. 
The ambassador of the great Otho, a bishop of Cre-| prospect was again « le \ ve 1 new 
mona, has painted the state of Constantinople about the | misfortunes : the relics of Ltaly we t aw ry 
middle of the tenth century: his style is glowing, his|the Norman adventurers; ane { \ 
jarrative lively, his a ition keen; and even the | branches were dissevered { it Ron c by tl 
prejudices and passions of Liutprand are stamped with | Turkish conquerors. After t » the ner 
an original character of freedom and genius! From |of the Comnenian family cont { ion { 
this scanty fund of foreign and domestic materials, [| Danube to Peloponnesus, and from B eto N 
shall investigate the form and substance of the Byzan-| Trebizond, and the vw n of I 
tine empire; the provinces and wealth, the civil gov-|The spacious prov 0. e, M 
ernment and military force, the charaeter and literature, | Greece, were obedient to t) tre; the pos 


of the Greeks in a period of six hundred years, from | sion of Cyprus, Rhodes, 1 ¢ .v 
the reign of Heraclius to the successful invasion of the ey the fifty islands of tl ; Hl] 








Franks or L | the remnant of i i 

The themes or After the final division between the! the largest of the E 

provin wees sons of Theodosius, the swarms of bar- The same prin m t t, v 

limits in every Barians from Scythia and Germany over-| dignity 1 truth, that of 

age ' spread the provinees and extinguished | archs of Christend they 

the empire of ancient Rome. The weakness of Con-| createst city,° 1 

stantinople was concealed by extent of dominion: her | ishing and pop state. W 

limits were Inviolate, or at least entire; and the king-| of the em; : the cit t ' \ 


Jom of Justir ial) Was € nlara d by the Spl ndid ac jul- 
sition of Africa and Italy. But the possession of these See ( ». 1 











new conquests was transient and precarious; and | 0 °“"s el 
almost a moiety of the eastern empire Was torn away | transt ) ( 
Se ait a - 4 i ) & t 
t in, The 
k After obser ut t erit of the Cappa ins r in pr A ( 
portion to their rank an 1 riches, he inserts a mors k ne le; ra i I i 
which is ascribed to De jocus een transf by r ( u 
K » ‘ %4 “x tra “4 ” A ( 
Kara Teusve a 60.) Then 
rhe sting is precisely the same with French epigram against | jacent n ‘ fA 
Freron: Un serpent rdit Jean Freron—Eh bien Le serpent } t 
mourut. But as the Paris wits are seldom read in the Anthology, I | tion fr 
8 1 be irious to learn through what channel it was conveyed 
f r imitation. (Con tin. Porphyr n. de Themat. c.ii. Brunk. | wav (\V G 
A t. Grec. tom. 56. Brodwi Ant ia, 1. ii. p. 244.) o A ! t ew 
1 The Legatio Liutprandi Episcopi Cremonensis ad Nicephorum | Asia, ¢ 
Phocam, is inserted in Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. | the Ismaelites, (Voyage de Ben i i | barat Ads 
ii. p f ) 7 
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ruins of Rome, or the mud walls, 
narrow precincts of Paris and 

‘ ger to contemplate the 
nt of Constantinople, her stately pal- 


1 the 


len 5 nor cou! 


fai 
canbe n hove Is, 
London, prepare 


situation and exte 


ees and churches, and the arts and luxury of an innu- 
me rable pe yple . Her treasures micht attract, but her 
yirgin strength had ¢ pe ke till promised to repel, 
the audacious invasion of the Persian and Bulgarian, 
he Arab and the Russian. ‘The provinces were less 
fortunate and impregnable; and few districts, few 
cities, could be discovered which had not been violated 
by some fierce barbarian, impatient to despoil, because 


From the age of 


he was h ypeless to possess. 
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{the land was in some measure purified from the bar- 


barians; and the humble remnant was bound by au 
oath of obedience, tribute, and military service, which 
they often renewed and often violated. The siege of 
Patras was formed by a singular concurrence of the 


| Sclavonians of Peloponnesus and the Saracens of 


Justin-|} 


| of 


| the 


| distance 


Africa. In their last distress, a pious fiction of the 
approach of the pre tor of Corinth, revived the courage 
of the citizens. Their sally was bold and successful ; ; 
the strangers embarked, the rebels submitted, and the 
glory of the day was ascribed to a phantom or a stran- 
ger, who fought in the foremost ranks under the char- 
acter of St. Andrew the apostle. The shrine which 
contained his relics was decorated with the trophies of 
victory, and the captive race was forever devoted to 
the service and vassalage of the metropolitan oom 
Patras. By the revolt of two Sclavonian tribes 
the neighbourhood of Helos and Lacedemon, the peace 
of the peninsula was often disturbed. The »y some- 
times insulted the we akne 88, and sometimes resisted 
the op pression, of the Byzantine government, till at 
length the approach of their hostile brethren extorted 
a golden bull to define the rights and obligations of 
Ezzerites and Milengi, whose annual tribute was 
fined at twelve hundred pieces of gold. From these 
strangers the imperial geographer has accurately dis- 
tinguished a domestic and perhaps original race, who, 
in some degree, might derive their blood from the much 
injured helots. The liberality of the Freemen of 
Romans, and especially of Augustus, Laconia. 
had enfranchised the maritime cities from the domin- 
ion of Spt irta; and the continuance of the same benefit 
ennobled them with the title of Eleuthero, or free Laco- 
1 In the 


de 


nians time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
they had acquired the name of Mainotes, under which 
they dishonour the claim of liberty by the inhuman 


pillage of all that is shipwrecked on their rocky shores. 

Their territory, barren of corn, but fruitful of olives, 
extended to the cape of Malea: they aecepted a chief 
or prince from the Byzantine pretor, and a light tribute 
of four handre d pieces of gold was the badge of their 
immunity, rathe ' than of their dependence. ‘The free- 
n of Lae 


me nia assumed the character of Romans, and 
long on 1 to the religion of the Greeks. By the 
zeal of the emperor Basil, they were baptized in the 

ith « f Christ: but the altars of Venus and Neptune 


had been crowned by these rustic v 


years after they were proscribed 
In the 


rotaries five hundred 
in the Roman world. 


theme of Peloponnesus,* forty 


: Cities and re- 
cities were still numbered, and the decli- venue of Pelo- 


on nesus. 
ning state asta 


may be 


)f Sparta, Argos, and Corinth, 
suspended in the tenth century, at an equal 
», perhaps, between their antique splendour and 


their present desolation. ‘The duty of military service, 


either in person or by substitute, was Imposed on the 


jan the eastern empire was sinking below its former 
level: the powers of destruction were more active than 
those of impr! vement 5 and the calamities of war were 
imbittered by the more permanent evils of civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. ‘The captive who had escaped 
from the | Jarians was often stripped and imprisoned 
by the ministers of his sovereign: the Greek super- 
stition relaxed the mind by prayer, and emaciated the | 
hody by fasting ; 1 1 multitude of convents and 
festivals diverte 1 many hands and many days from the 
temporal service ot mankind, Yet the subjects of the 
Byzantine « we still the most dexterous and 
dilige ; country was blessed by nature 
with ¢ { il, climate, and situation; 
id in Py n of the arts, their | 
patien 1 px { nper W more useful than the 
warlike df il iy of Europe The 
pr vinces t t still ered to the ¢ npire wei repe y= | 
pled a d hed by the misfortunes of those which 
were lIrre ( \ i { voke of the caliphs, 
the « i { Syria, E Africa, retired to the 
prince, ty oi t r breth- 
: th W \ ‘ he rch of 
ipani their exil 
1 ¢ ple ‘ t I m the fugi- 
ve trade of Ale: ly The chiefs of Ar- 
I ia scythia, Vv I i 11 thie reil 
‘ { entertaine their f w- 
ers to build n cities | ivate 
wast any s} in Europe and 
Asia, } t m ist the 
emo! ( { ( a ith rive 
i ( f in rms ¢ | fi 
t the empl W o y reclaimed 
t t ; and as long as they 
were | i n G ks, posterity sep 
Lt { { { lol soldiers. Did we 
yossess ( ‘ { vO) wenty-nine 
themes of the By i rchy, our curiosity might} 
1 w example: it Is fortunate 
‘ t sl 1 be thrown on 
the ite ‘ 1 the name PeL- 
‘ NI W te I tie cl 3S1C 
send | 
\ o th { y, in the 
t h li ¢ eece, 
ey P p he e* Wel verrun 
\ S nds, w stripped the royal 
I bb I i f old, ¢ Im 
Dana . Pr ps, | ed in that fruitful 
S | 1 le - but th yvages 
of the north « icated what yet remained of their 
sickly { ( In this irruption, the country 
nd the inhabi formed; the Grecian | 
blood was contaminated ; | the proudest nobles of 
Pe] ‘ ra with ( nes of loreign- 
ers and | dili e of succeeding princes 
= { i 
(T ) 3 as ti 
I t 
H 
’ 3D vell 
1 \ + ISL.) 
\ (A ) ‘ ) 


lands or benefices of the province: a sum of five pieces 
of gold was assessed on each of the substantial tenants ; 
ind the same capitation was shared among several 
of inferior value. On the proclamation of an 
Italian war, the Peloponnesians excused themselves 
by a voluntary oblation of one hundred pounds of gold, 
(four thousand pounds sterling,) and a thousand horses 
with their arms and trappings. The churches and 
monast ries furnished their contingent; a sacrilegious 
profit was extorted from the sale of ecclesiastical 
hon urs; and the indigent bishop of Leucadia* was 
made responsible for a pension of one hundred pieces 
of cold. : 


heads 





Strabon. Geograph. 1. viii. p. 562. Pausanias, Grasc. Descriptio, 
i 21. p 1, 265. Plin. Hist. Natur. l. iv. c. 8 
r Constantin. de Administrando Imperio, 1. ii. c. 50, 51, 52 
s The rock of Le te was the southern promontory of his island 
and Cc OSE Had he been the exclusive evardian of the Lover’s 
Leap, so ¥ known to thé readers of Ovid (Epist. Sappho) and the 
Spectator, he might have been the richest prelate of the Greek 
, t 
Le itensis mihi juravit episcopus, quotannis ecclesiam evam 
1 » Nicephoro aureos centum persolvere, similiter et ceteras plus 
sve secundum vires suas. (Liutprand in Legat, p. 489.) 
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But the wealth of the province, and 
the trust of the revenue, were founded 
on the fair and plentiful produce of trade and manufac- 
tures; and some symptoms of liberal policy may be 
traced in alaw which exempts from all personal taxes 
the mariners of Peloponnesus, and the workmen in 


Manufactures, es 
pecially of silk, 


parchment and purple. This denomination may be 
fairly applied or extended to the manufactures of linen, 
woolen, and more especially of silk: the two former 
of which had flourished in Greece since the days of 


Homer; and the last was introduced perhaps as early 


as the reign of Justinian. ‘These arts, which were 
exercised at Corinth, Thebes, and Argos, afforded 
food and occupation to a numerous per ple: the men, 
women, and children, were distributed according to 
their age and streneth; and if many of these were 
domestic slaves, their masters, who directed the work 


and enjoyed the pri fit, were of a free and honourable 
— The gifts which a rich and generous matron 
Peloy 


onnesus presented to ms — yr Basil, her 


ad opted son, were doubtless fa ed in the Grecian 
looms. Danielis bestowed a ca rpet of fine w l, of a 
pattern which imitated the spots ofa peacock’s tail, ofa 
magnitude to overspread the floor of a new church, 
erected in the triple name of Christ, of Michael the 


archangel, and of the She 


hundred pieces of silk 
denomination; the silk was painted with the Tyrian 
di , and adorned by the urs of the needle; and the 

len Was so exquisitely fine, that an entire piece might 
” rolled in the ‘he low of acane." In his description 


pre SLX 


and 


phet Elijah. 
line n, ¢ f Va 


rious 


gave 


use and 


laho 


of the Greek manufactures, an historian of Sicily dis- 
criminates their price, according to the weight and 
quality of the silk, the closeness of the texture, th 
beauty of the colours, and the taste and materials of 


the embroidery. 
thread was thous 


union of six threa 


or even a double or treble, 
t for ordinary sale; but the 
sc ona a piece of stronger and 
more costly worl Among the colours, he 
celeb with sotation of eli quence, the fiery blaze 
of the scarlet, and the softer lustre of the The 
embroidery was raised either in silk or gold: more 
simple ornament 
the nicer imitati 
fabricated for t 


preci us stoneS:; ar d 


A sin ole, ¢ 
oht sufficie 


} 


kmanship. 
rates, aff 
oreen. 
the 
of stripes or circles was surpassed 
n of flowers: 
he palace or the altar often glittered with 
the figures were 


the vestments that were 


delineated in 


strings of oriental pearls.* ‘Till the twelfth century, 
Greece alone, of all the countries of Christendom, was 


possesst d of the insect who is taucht by nature, and 


of the workmen who are instructed by art, to prepare 
this elegant luxury. Butthe secret had been stolen by 
the dexterity and diligence of the Arabs: the caliphs 
of the east and west scorned to borrow from the unbe- 


of 
man- 


ition of sulk. 


» cities 


lievers their furniture and apparel; and tw 


Spain, Almeria and us for the 


Lisbon, were fam 


ufacture, the use, and rhaps the export 


pe 

transported from It was first introduced into Sicily byt the 
Greece to Sicily. Normans; and this emigration of trade 
distinguishes the victory of Roger from the uniform and 
fruitless hostilities of every age After the sack of 
Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, his lieutenant embarked 
with a captive train of weavers and artificers of b - 
sexes, a trophy glorious to their master, and digracefu 

to the Greek emperor.’ The king of Sicily was not 

1 See Constantine, (in Vit. Basil. c. 74, 75,76. p. 195.197. in Scrip 
post ry pha ) Ww i ws | if use many 
barbarous words 1 s he, * A v«@ 

Duca rs | > 
I weaver, 

x The manuf res of Paler ; they are d vyH 
Falcandus (Hist. 8 2 in pr Murat Script. | Ita 
car I f s ff Vv i 
f his d r Ss, W ihave 8 t 
I shai S¢ i } ’ al word é€ é 
is v p rly 1 for eranthema y Caris f edi 
tor. Falcas . 1 t year ll 

yl ul Grecia r ( vit J as, Atl 
D un 8 i f idem 
prada d 7 8 e@lia i re 8 nt 
ignominiam | rat Sill 8, 8U ip wd 
ducunt. Quos R 1 Paler llocans, ar 
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insensible of the value of the present; and, in the toe 

titution of the prisoners, he excepted ¢ only the male 
and female manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, who 
labour, says the Byzantine historian, under a barba- 
rous lord, like the « ld Eretrians in the service of Darius. 
A stately edifice, in the palace of Palermo, w; a8 erected 
for the use of this industrious colony ;* and the art y ins 
pri pag ited b Vv their children and dise ip les to Satisfy the 
increasing demand of the western world. The decay 
of the looms of Sic ily may be ascribed to the troubles 
of the island, and the competition of the It alian cities, 
In the year thirteen hundred and fou rte en, Luee a alone, 
among her sister repu 
ly." A domestic 

facturers to Florence, 


blies, « njoyed t 
revoluti 


ae ‘rative mo. 
n dines rsed the manu. 
Bologna, Venice, Milan, and 
even the countri 3; beyond the ~ sa and th irteen years 
after this event the statutes of Mod in the plan. 
ting of mulberry trees, and regulate the duties on raw 
silk. The northe es are less propitious to the 
education of the silkworm; but the industry of Franee 

1 lied and enriched by the produc. 


nop 


aenjol 
rn climat 


and England“ is supplied 


tions of Italy and China. 





I must repeat the complaint that the Revenue of the 
vague and scanty memorials of the times Greek empire, 
will not afford any just estimate of the taxes, the re. 
venue, and the resources of the Greek empire. From 





every province of Europe and Asia the rivulets of 
gold and silver discharged into the imperial reseryoir 
a copious and perennial stream. ‘The separation of 
the branches from the trunk increased the relative 
magnitude of Constanti le; and the maxims of des- 
potism con he state to the capital, the capital 
to the palace, the | to the royal person. A 
Jewish traveller, who visited the east in the twelfth 














century, is lost in his ad lion of the Byzant 
riches. “It is here,’’s Benjamin of Tude la, “in 
the queen of cities, that the tributes of the Greek em- 
pire are annually deposited, and the lofty towers are 
filled with precious magazines of silk, purple, 
or ld. It is said, that C nstantinople pays ¢ ich da 
to her sovereign twenty thousand pieces of gold; 
which are levied on the shops, taverns, and markets, 
on the merchants of Persia Ecypt, of Russia and 
Hungary, of Italy and Spai frequent the capita 
by sea and Jand.’’*® In all pecuniary matters, the au- 
thority of a Jew is doubtless respectable; but as th 
three hundred and sixty-five days would producea 
yearly income exceeding seven millions ste rling, | am 
tempted at least to retrench the numerous festiv als of 
the Greek calendar. ‘The mass of treasure that was 
saved by Theodora id Basil the second, will suggest 
a splendid, though indefinite, idea of their 8 
and resi es. The mother of Michael, before she 
retired to a cloister, attempted to check 
prodigal of her ungrateful son, by a fr 
ful account of the wealth whi he inher 
| j ‘ 
dre ind n thousand | f l 
t idi suos r re et ex ' i rius 
it ' ~ 1 
(Otho I ( | mn Muratori 
S Ital. t ! I } shop to 
ite Lis ’ 4 pren 
sime, ( ' I 15.) 
z N win M iel, H 8 hese Greeks 
Skilled + ‘ 1S 4 ¢ . a6 £ ih Mete 
ri | T Ara ua 
r Silk 1 a sugar 
Se Lif f Cas M e) by 
} \ is I Miura WE 
has qa S rea 4 
i his Ital \ + Ve} } 
Fr IS. st “ l atori in be 
I an A 
I roa f I 
year 1620. (A tit 
. the 1 1 of N ‘ Spital- 
f 
Voyage de RB umin I }—52. The 
Hebre th t ra I 4 arvellous 
ld Bar r, who | ‘ fcr 4 ’ The 
errors and fict s of Jewi rat re not a sufficient ground W 
1y the rea yolh ravels 
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dred thousand of silver, the fruits of her own economy 
and that of her deceased husband.‘ The avarice of 
Basil is not less renowne d than his valour and fortune: 
his victorious armies were | iid and rewarded without 
breaking into the mass of two hundred thousand pounds 
of gold, (about eight millions sterling,) which he had 
buried in the subterraneous vaults of the palace.s Such 
accumulatl yn of treasure is rejected by the theory and 
yractice of modern policy; and we are more apt to 
compute the nation il ri he s by the use and abuse of 
the public credit. Yet the maxims of antiquity are 
still embraced by a monarch formidable to his ene- 
mies 5 by a re public respect ible to her al] 
both have att uined their respective ends, of military 
»ower, and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for 
the prese nt wants, or reserved for the 
future use, of the state, the first and 


most sacre 1 dem ind 


1e€8 5 and 


Pomp and luxury 


of the ¢€ mpt 


was for the pomp and pleasure 
of the emperor; and his discretion only could define 
the measure f his private The princes of 
Constantinople were far removed from the simplicity 
of nature; yet, with the revolving seasons, they were 
led by taste or 1. to withdraw to a purer air, from 
uid tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, 
y, the rustic festival of the vintage: 


of the 


expense. 


fashi 


ke 


the sm 


r affect | Lo ¢ ny} | 
} ! ' 
elr leisure mused by the exercise chase 


Was a 


l 
1 


and the cal! 
mer heats, they 


of fishing; and, in the sum- 


were Si id 


ed from the sun, and re- 
freshed by the cooling breezes from the sea. The 
coasts and islands of Asia and Europe were covered 


vad of the mo- 
trives to hide itself and to de- 


iture, the 


with their magnificent villas; but, inst 
dest art Which secretly 
orate the scenery of marble 


the 


n structure of 


their gwar of the 


lens served only to expose 


,and the labours of the 


rd irchitect. ‘The successive 
. { nheritance I elture had nder | 
suaities f inheritance rielture, had render 
the sovereign proprietor of many stately houses in the 
ity and suburbs, of which twelve were appropriated 
to the ministers of state; but the great 
T \ f 


tre 


ot t 
s fixed durit 


pal ice,” the ce he impe rial resi- 


dence g eleven centuries 


+ W 





to the same position, between the hippodrome, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and the gardens, which de- 
scended by inany a terrace to the shores of the Pro- 
pontis. ‘he primitive edifice of the first Constantine 
was a COpy, or riv , of ancient R me; the cradual 
improvemen his successor spired to emulate 

wouders of the old world,' and in the tenth cen- 
tury, the Byzant palace excited the admiration, at 
east of the I itins, Dy an und estionable pre-eminence 
f strength, size, and magnificence. But the toil and 

sure of so iny ages had produced a vast and ir- 
egular pile: each separate building was marked with 

character of the times and of the founder; and the 
want of space might excuse the reigning monarch who 


demolished, perh 


ps with secret satisfaction, the works 
{ his predecessors. ‘The e ny of the emperor 
Theophilus illowed a more free and ample scope for 
domestic luxury and splendour. A favourite ambas- 


sador, who h he Abbasside 


liter ne ’ 
| liberality, presented 


astonished t ; themselves 


on his return the 


_f See th t itor of Theophanes, (1. iv. p. 107.) Cedrenus, (p. 
44.) Z a. ( j x n. 1 ) 7 ; 
eZ iras t 1.x T 5.) ins 1 of yunds, uses the more 
ssiC appe 1 of t its, W 1a eral sense and strict 
computatior y fold the treasure of Basil. 

For a ur les 1 of the imperial palace, see 
ine Con } ( j a ( ll 123.) of D inge, the 
t f s N 1 r s Germany pro- 
‘ two antiq labor i rate than these two 
nat s of 

The Byzanti ces ssea the ca l, tt ila f Perga 

#, the Rufinian wood, ¢ ‘ ) the te f Adrian at 
Uyzi us, the pyra is, the Pharua. & t rdine the « ram 
ANnth ore lL. iv ,4 {39 Br Pi W . hed 
to Julian, ex ef Se f} rams, s ¢ 
iively, are ilected in Brunck,(Ana Gra I 5 10.) 

\is is wantin 

k Constantin anur Palat 1 non pul ritudine sol ve 
rUM etiam fortitudin US quas Ur am ler i nibus 
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mode! of a palace, which the caliph of Bagdad had re- 
cently constructed on the banks of the Tigris. The 
model was instantly copied and surpassed: the new 
buildings of Theophilus! were accompanied with gar- 
dens, and with five churches, one of which was con- 
spicuous for size and beauty: it was crowned wita 
three domes, the roof of gilt brass reposed on columns 
of Italian marble, and the walls were incrusted with 
marbles of various colours. In the face of the church, 
a semicircular portico, of the figure and name of the 
Greek sigma, was supported by fifteen columns of 
Phrygian marble, and the subterraneous vaults were 
of a similar construction. ‘The square before the 
sigma was decorated with a fountain, and the margin 
of the bason was lined and encompassed with plates 
of silver. In the beginning of each season, the ba- 
son, instead of water, was replenished with the most 
exquisite fruits, which were abandoned to the popu- 
lace for the entertainment of the prince. He enjoyed 
this tumultuons spectacle from a throne resplendent 
with gold and gems, which was raised by a marble 
Staircase to the height of a lofty terrace. Below 
the throne were seated the officers of his guards, 
the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions of the cir- 
the inferior steps were occupied by the people, 
place below was covered with troops of dan- 
ers, and The square was sur- 
hall of justice, the arsenal, and the 
various offices of business and pleasure; and the pur- 
ple chamber was named from the annual distribution 
of robes of scarlet and purple by the hand of the em- 
press herself. The long series of the apartments was 
idapted to the seasons, and decorated with marble and 
porphyry, with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with 
His 


fanciful magnificence employed the skill and patience 


cus 5 
and the 
cers, Sli 


rounded 


pantomime s. 


= 
Dy the 


1 profusion of gold, silver, and precious stones. 


f such artists as the times could afford: but the taste 
of Athens would have despised their frivolous and 
costly labours; a golden tree, with its leaves and 


sheltered a multitude of birds war- 
bling their artificial notes, and two lions of massy gold, 
and of the natural size, who looked and roared like 
their brethren of the forest. 


branches, which 


The suecessors of The- 
ophilus, of the Basilian and Comnenian dynasties, 
were not less ambitious of leaving some memorial of 
their residence; and the portion of the palace most 
august, was dignified with the title of 
With becomi: og modesty, the 
rich and noble Greeks aspired to imi- Furnit 
tate their sovereign, and when they pass- 
ed through the streets on horseback, in their robes of 
silk and embroidery, they were mistaken by the chil- 
dren for kings.". A matron of Peloponnessus,.° who 
had cherished the infant fortunes of Basil the Mace- 
donian, was excited by tenderness or vanity to visit 
the greatness of her adopted son. In a journey of five 

Constantinople, her age 
or indolence fatigue of a horse or car- 
riage : the soft litter or bed of Danielis was transport- 
ed on the shoulders of ten robust slaves; and as they 
were relieved at easy distances, a band of three hun- 
dred was selected for the performance of this service. 
She was entertained in the Byzantine palace with 
filial reverence, and the honours of a queen; and what- 
ever might be the origin of her wealth, her gifts were 


nlendid and sate 
splendid and ion 
the golden trichmum.™ 
re and 
rttendance. 


I 
hundred miles from Patras to 


declined the 











1 See the anonymous continuator of Theophanes, (p. 59. 61. 86.) 
whom I have followed in the neat and concise abstract of Le Beau. 
(Hist. de Bas E re, tom. xiv. p. 436, 438.) 

m In aureo tricli x tantior est pars potentissimus (the 

per R yd 1s ras partes (filiis) istribuerat. (Liut- 

r 1. Hist. | ). p. 469 r this lax signification of tricli- 
niu ed i a vel plura xA+v» scili y mplectens,) see 
Ducange, Gloss. Graec. et Obsery ns sur Joinville, p. 240.) and 
Leiske, (ad ( stantinum de Ceremoniis, p. 7.) 

In equis ti (says Benjamin of Tudela) cegum filiis videntur 
persimiles. I prefer the Latin version of Constantine l’Empereur 
(p. 46.) to the Fren f Baratier, (tor 49.) 

See the account of her j y, munificence, and testament, in 
t Life of Basil, by idson Constantine, (c. 74, 75, 76. p 
195 —197.) 
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not unworthy of the regal dignity. I have already | of words is accessible to the m 














described the fine and curious manufactures of Pelo-| this vain dict iry was easily enriched a $i 
ponnesus, of linen, silk, and woollen; but the most | of his succes rs. ‘T'o their favourit nih eat deal 
acceptable of her presents consisted in three hundred | they imparted the mot tty ellation of 
beautiful youths, of whom one hundred were eunuchs ;? | despot, which was illustrated with new ornams 
** for she was not ignorant,’’ says the historian, ** that | prerogatives, and placed imme ely after the nor 
the air of the palace is more congenial to such insects, | of the emperor himself. ‘The five ti 3 of, 1. D j 
than a shephe rd’s dairy to the flies of the summer.”’ | 2. Sebas/ r; 3. Cesar; 4. Pan-hy; ae y 
During her lifetime, she bestowed the greater part of | 5. Protos ; were 1 uly confine to the pr . 
her estates in Peloponnesus, and her testament insti- | of his blood: they were the « his maieate 
tuted Leo, the son of Basil, her universal heir. After | but as they exercised no 1 | I cl , their exis 
the payment of the legacies, fourscore villas or farms | tence was useless, and their authority rious, 
were added to the imperial domain; and three thou- But in every m chy the su tial , 
sand slaves of Danielis were enfranchised by their | powers of government be divided palace, thes 
new lord, and transplanted as a colony to the Italian d ex l by 1 minist of the ‘ 
coast. From this example of a private matron, we | palace and treasury, the fleet y. The t 
may estimate the wealth and maguifieence of the em-| alone can differ; i j 2 
perors. Yet our enjoyments are confined by a narrow | ; 1 pr ‘ 
circle; and, whatsoever may be its value, the luxury | descended, whi ir h 
of life is possessed with more innocence and safety to the first nours of the stat . 2 rehe 
by the master of his own, than by the steward of the | which 1 ( ' t tot 1 of t 
public, fortune. the car nd 0 f ‘e form the mos 
Honoure and t In an absolute government, which le-| respect lepartment. ‘J : stri 
tles of the im- vels the distinctions of noble nd ple belan |in the f Justis » Vv PI ry the p 
perial family. birth, the sovereign is the sole fountain) ¢ ire, V € primit funet were limited t 
of honour; and the rank, both in the palace and tl custody of t! a nt f ris 
empire, depends on the titles and offices which are | was extended over t fp 
bestowed and resumed by his arbitrary will. Above| luxury; and he presided with hi r wand att 
a thousand years, from Vespasian to Alexius Comne-! public and privat ( » ie ncientsy 
nus,’ the Casar was the second person, or at least the | of Constantine, th ie of .or aee 
second degree, after the supreme title of 2ugustus was} was applied to the 1 \ the f the | 
more freely communicated to the sons and brothers of | cipal officers ws d { thetes 
the reigning monarch. To elude without violating his} the domain, of t! 
promise to a powerful associate, the husband of ‘ t 
sister, and, without giving himself an equal, to reward | g dian of the law rev s 
the piety of his brother Isaac, the crafty Alexius inter- | t shar f the I H 
posed a new and supereminent dignity. The happy yeye | led 
flexibility of the Greek tongue allowed him to com- sisted, in ¢ ’ { 
pound the names of Augustus and emperor, (sebastos | of the city, the f Ty, the ke 
and autocrator,) and the union produced the s privy sé t t 
title of sebastocrator. He was exalted above the Cew-| was reserved f the f 
sar on the first step of the throne: the public accla-jalone.* The i 
mations repeated his name; and he was only distin-) bassad were t t : lt 
guished from the sovereign by some pec r ornaments | nan of Turki 
of the head and feet. The emp ror alone could assume | to th e | te. se m 
the purple or red buskins, and the close diadem or | servic rds, t 
tiara, which imitated the fashion of the Persian kings." | station of gener : y 
It was a high pyramidal cap of cloth or silk, almost | and west, t le of E \ “ 
concealed by a profusion of pearls and jewels: the| di ed, till the 
crown was formed by a horizontal circ and twoj|the univer t 1 of for 
arches of gold: at the summit, the point of their in-| The pz : 3 
tersection, was placed a globe or cross, and two strings | as it of th 
or lappets of pearl depended on either cheek. Instead | back : he gradual 
of red, the buskins of the sebastocrator and Ca@sar| domestic in the field; hi risdic ext 
were green; and on their open coronets or crowns, the | over the stables, the cavalry, i the roval t 
precious gems were more sparingly distributed. DBe-| hunting and hawking. ‘The stratop h the g 
side and below the Cesar, the fancy of Alexius crea- a 
ted the pan-hypersebastos and the protosebast s, whe » Pars ¢ 
sound and signification will satisfy a Grecian ear.| oo. agian ; warate 
They imply a superiority and a priority above the sim-| same century (the sixth) | wtorus T 
ple name of Augustus; and this sacred and primitive | 'e4 Gecoratus rnum 
title of the Roman prince was degraded to the kinsmen ahala { ; 
and servants of the Byzantine court. The daughter | ‘ 
of Alexius applauds, with fond complacency, this art-| , Nicetas (in Bt 
ful gradation of hopes and honours; but the science: lded \ ( 
_ I I \ 

p Carsamatium («#e%+25+;, Ducange, Gloss.) Gre ant, a is 
putatis virilibus et virga, puerum eunuchum quos Verdunenses met r I 
catores ob immensum lucrum facere solent et in Hispani lucers i s mark ' i { S 
(Liutprand, |. vi. c. 3. p. 470.) The last abomination of thea D inaire ( 11 
nable slave-trade! Yet I am surprised to find in the tenth century 
such active speculations of commerce in Lorraine x Th al 

q See the Alexiad (1. iii. p. 78, 79.) of Anna Comnena, who, except | | I ' ) Pach f 
in filial plety, may be compared to Mademoiselle de Monty sier. In . gi. 2 Be 22.) ‘ 
her awful reverence for titles and ferms, she styles her father ! 
#oveegms, the inventor of this royal art, the tsqv» ,an ‘ ) 
SHER EmAER Mwy, Tagerman is the At r(1 

r EréMpx, cscavec, Ssadnux ; see Reiske, ad Ceremoniale, p. 14, } ) 
Ducangé has given a learned dissertation on t { { stan-| gays ( ( N ‘ \ : (No, 96.) 
timople, Rome, France, &c. (sur Joinville, xx 3.) { s, (I Observ r Vil 
his thirty-four models, none exactly tally with A scription j and ( ( I 
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judge of the camp ; the prolospathaire commanded a | officers and troops displayed before his eyes the riches 
guards; the con ible* the great wxleriarch, and the | of the empire: he was entert 1ined at a royal banq uet,® 
vcolyth, were the hiefs of the Franks, <d in whieh the ambassadors of the nations were mar- 
barb \ , or English, the mercenary | shalled by the esteem or contempt of the Greeks : from 
strang who, I leeay of the national — his own table, the e mperor, as the most signal favour, 
formed t n Byzantine armies The sent the plates which he had tasted ; and his favourites 
naval pow I command am great| were dismissed with a robe of honour.! In the morn- 
duke; in his ab t yed the lruns gaire ing and evening of each day, his civil and military 
of e fi . bin / | rit vr, Or admiral >» a| servants att id their duty in the pal ice 5 their labour 
nam s 1,” b hich has been na-| was repaid by the sight, perhaps by the smile, of their 
turalized in the nu rn languages of Europ Of | lord ; his commands were signified by a nod orasign: 
these officers, and of many more whom it would be| but all earthly greatness stood silent and submissive in 
useless to enumerate, the civil and military hierarchy | his presence. In his recular or extraor- Processions and 
was framed. Thei jours and emoluments, their|dinary processions through the ¢ ee acclan 18. 
dress and titles, their mutu us and respective | he unveiled his person to the public view : the rites of 
pre-emint » We val lwi ore exquisite labour | policy were connected with those of religion, and his 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free people; | visits to the principal churches were regulated by the 
and t code W i perfect when this baseless | festivals of the Greek calendar. On the eve of these 
fabric, { pride vit , was for| pr! rocessi ns, the gracious or devout imtention of the 
ever | I it emp monarch was proclaimed by the her: ilds. The streets 
Ad f i t lofty titles, and the most) were cleared and purified; the pavement was strewed 

hu ich devotion has| with flowers; the most precious furniture, the gold and 

t ~ 1 1 prostituted | silver plate, and silken hangings, were displayed from 

ry ea f the nature wi the windows a balconies, and a severe discipline 

rselv Th { f r pl ite | restrained and need the tumult of the populace. 

1 the ( t of emperor, was | The march was opened by the military officers at the 
borrow 1) ( if Persi V le; but it| head of their troops: they were f followed in long ord rby 
was ¢ i t age of the| the magistrates of the civil government: the person of 
G ! y on Sundays, when] the emperor was guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, 
i 3 a a rious pri and at the chureh door he was solemnly received by the 
hi ey { who « patriarch and his clergy. The task of applause was 
p , from es invested w not abandoned to the rude and spontaneous voices of 

1 | i i the crowd. ‘The most convenient stations were occu- 

| i S elgns, the « pied by the bands of the blue and green factions of the 
of Asia, Egy S f Franes circus; and their furious ener which had shaken 
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1udience, the banquet, and 
the and as an evidenct w2y, 
they repeated in the Latin," Gothie, Pe ca 
French, and even English language,’ by the mercena- 


emulat 
From either sid echoed in resp 
praises of the emperor; their 
ted the choir, and 


servitude 

nelody the 
musicians direc 
were the burden of every song. 
performed at the 
church ; 
were 


me 
tions were 


ot bout dle 3s 


ries who sustained the real or fictitious character of 
those nations. By the pen of Constanti Porphyro- 
genitus, this science of form and flattery has been re- 
duced into a pompous and trifling vi lume,* which the 


ht enrich with 
reflection of 


vanity of succeeding times mi 
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would surely suggest, ctametions were 
ipplied to every character and every relen: ind if he 
; ; ' 
had risen from a private rank, he might remember, that 
his own voice had been the loudest and most eager 
in applause, at the very moment he envied the fortune, 
or conspired against the life of his predecessor. 
Amor 1 q a of feas balanced, on his fore- 
i,a pike or pole, twenty-four feet long, with a cross bar of two 
below the top. Two boys, naked, though cinctured 
ti) togevher, and s y, Climbed, stood, played, deseended, 
X i - reddidit: utrum mirabili scio, (p. 470.) At 
‘ Ln nily of Chrysostom on the Acts of 1 Apostles 
1 A n Latin > Pe 83.) 
f Gala is not i robably derived from Cala, or Caloat, in Arabic a 
f henour. (Reiske, Not. in Ceremon. p. 84.) 
oes splained by svgme+Ceer. (Codin. c. 7.Ducange, 
( s. Greco, tom. i 1199.) 
r r & us so oi erip— : 
4 s Hurseercets rw movAros a» (Ceremon. c. 75. ps 215.) Tho 
\ f the Latin v, ob i the Greeks to ipl their 23 n j 
ey regard quantity. Till he recollected the langua 
stran st ices I ht } a professor 
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had preserved the words, 


x cr», (Codin, p. 90.) I wish he 
however corrupt, of their I lish acclamation. 
k For all these ceremonies, see the professed work of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, with the notes, or rather dissertations, of his German 
editors, Leich and Reiske. For the rank of the standing courtiers, 
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Marriace of the ‘The princes of the north, of the nations, 
Caesars with for- says Constantine, without faith or fame, 
— ee. were ambitious of mingling their blood 
with the blood of the Cesars, by their marriage with a 
royal virgin, or by the nuptials of their daughters with 
a Roman prince. The aged monarch, in his instruc- 
tions to his son, reveals the secret maxims of policy and 
pride; and suggests the most decent reasons for refus- 
ing these insolent and unreasonable demands. Every 
animal, says the discreet emperor, is prompted by 
nature to seek a mate among the animals of his own 
species; and the human species is divided into various 
tribes, by the distinction of language, religion, and 
manners. A just regard to the purity of descent pre- 
serves the harmony of public and private life; but the 
mixture of foreign blood is the fruitful source of disor- 
der and discord. Such had ever been the opinion and 
practice of the sage Romans: their jurisprudence pro- 
scribed the marriage of a citizen and a stranger: in 
the days of freedom and virtue, a senator would have 
seorned to match his daughter with a king: the glory 
ef Mark Antony was sullied by an Egyptian wife ;* 
and the emperor Titus was compelled, by popular cen- 
sure, to dismiss with reluctance the reluctant Berenice.° 
This perpetual interdict was ratified by the 
sanction of the great Constantine. 
of the nations, more especially of the unbelieving na- 
tions, were solemnly admonished, that 


fabulous 


The ambassadors 


such 


strange 
alliances had been condemned by the founder of th« 
Imaginary law Church and city. The irrevocable law 





of Constantine. was inscribed onthe altar of St. S phia ; 
and the impious prince who should stain the majesty 
of the purple was excluded from the civil and ecclesi- 
astical communion of the Romans. 
were instructed by any false brethren in the Byzantin« 
history, they might produce three memorable examples 
of the violation of this imaginary law: the m 


of Leo, or rather of his father Constantine the fourth, 


It the ambassadors 


irriage 


with the daughter of the king of the Chozars, the nup- 
ials of the grand-daughter of Romanus with a Bulga- 
rian prince, and the union of Bertha of France or Italy 


with young Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus himself. To these objections three 
were prepared which solved the difficulty and establish- 
ed the law. I. The deed and the euilt of Constantine 
Copronymus were acknowledged. The 
Isaurian heretic, who sullied the baptis- 


answers 


The first excep- 
tion, 


A. D. 733. mal font, and declared war against the 
holy images, had indeed embraced a barbarian wife. 
By this impious alliance he ace 1m | lished the m« re 
of his crimes, and was devoted to the just censure of th 

The second, church and of posterity. I. Romanus 

A.D.941. e@ould not be alleged as a legitimate em- 


peror; he was a plebeian usurper, ignorant of the laws, 
and regardless of the honour, of the monarchy. His son 
Christopher, the father of the bride, was the third in 


rank in the college of princes, at once the subject and 
the accomplice of arebellious parent. ‘The Bulgarians 
were sincere and devout christians; and the safety of 


the empire, with the redemption of many thousand cap- 
tives depended on this preposterous alliance. Yet no 
consideration could dispense from the law of Constap- 
tine : the clercy, the senate, and the people, disapproved 
the conduct of Romanus; and he was reproached, both 
in his life and death, as the author of the public disgrace. 

Thethira, III. For the marriage of his own son 


A.D.943. with the daughter of Hugo king of Italy, 
m The thirteenth chapter, de Administratione Imper iy be ex 

plained and rectified by the Familie Byzantine of Ducange. 

Sequiturque nefas gyptia conjunx. (Virgil, Eneid 688.) 
Yet this Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long line of ki 
Quid te mutayit, (says Antony in a private letterto A stus,) a 
quod reginam Ineo Uxor mea est. (Sueton. in August, c.69.) Y 
I'much question, (for I cannot stay to inquire.) whether the tr r 
ever dared to celebrate his marriage either with Roman or Egyptian 
rites, 

Berenicem invitus invitam dimisit. (Suetonius in Tito, ¢. 7 
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Ja more honourable defence is contrived by the wise 


| ‘ ° 1 
Porphyrogenitus. Constantine, the great and holy 
"ys 


esteemed the fidelity and valour of the Frankss» and 
his prophetic spirit beheld the vi 1 of their future 
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] 
rebel. 


d ymestic 

the Grecian princess was torn from the palace of her 

fathers, and condemned to a savage reign and a hopeless 

exile on the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the neigh-| 

hourhood of the polar circle.t Yet the marriage of 
' 


Anne was fortunate and fruitful: the daughter of her 


grandson Jeroslaus was recommended by her impe rial | 
descent; and th king of raat, See iry L. sought a wife 
on the last borders of Kurope ¢ nd Christendom.® 
: In the Byzantine palace, the emperor 
Despotic Powe" was the first slave of the ceremonies 
which he imposed, of the rigid forms which regulated 
each word and gi re, be ced him in the palace, and 
yiolated the leisure of his rural solitude But the lives 
and fortu f millions hung on his arbitrary will: 
and the firmest minds, superior to the allurements of 
pomp and luxury, may be seduced by the more active 
pleasure of commanding their equ ils. The legislative 
and executive powers were centred in the person of 
the monarch, j iast ains of the authority of 
the senate were finally « icated by Leo the philoso- 
pher.* A lethargy of servitude had benumbed the 
minds of the Greeks: in the wildest tumults of rebel- 
lion they ver aspired to the idea of a free constitu- 
: ‘ er of the prince was the 
y source f their public happiness. 
rstition ( elr « S;int ch of St. 
S phia he w nnly crowned by the patriarch ; 
t the f passive and 
amin 1 family 
On hi ( 3 ssible 
f ( ly ith and 
, utilat hil I K cre was sub- 
ribed with y hand, and he nised to obey 
r i ven Sy | canons of the 
holy church.’ But thea ince of mercy was loose 
inde 5 re, not to his people, but to an 
invisib d except in the inexpiable guilt of 
heresy, the n ers of heaven were always prepared 
pr the | easible right, and to absolve the 
venl is, OL thelr sovereig The Greek 
eeclesiast were themselves the subjects of the civil 
9 nod of a tyrant the bishops were 
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i 3 whatever might be their wealth 
fl Vv < d ike the Latin 
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A victim of her religion and country, | that whatever is gained in the extent, is lost in the 


safety and solidity, of regal power. 

Whatever titles a despot May ASSUME, Hririsary force of 
whatever claims he may assert, it is on the Guichen, 2s 
| the sword that he must ultimately depend Saracens, and the 
to guard him against his foreign and do- makes. 
mestic enemies. From the ageof Charlemagne to that 
of the crusades, the world (for I overlook the remote 
monarchy of C hina) was occupied and disputed by the 
three creat empire s or nations of the Greeks, the Sar- 
acens, and the Franks. Their military strength may 
be ascertained by a comparison of their courage, their 
arts and riches, and their obedience toa supreme head, 
who might call into action all the energies of the state. 
The Greeks, far inferior to their rivals in the first, were 
superior to the Franks, and at least equal to the 
Saracens, in the second and third of these warlike qual- 

| ifieations. 
| The wealth of the Greeks enabled 
them to purchase the service of the poorer 
nations, and to maintain a naval power for the protec- 
tion of their coasts and the annoyance of their enemies.” 
A commerce of mutual benefit exchanged the gold of 
Constantinople for the blood of the Seclavonians and 
‘Turks, the Bulgarians and Russians: their valour con- 
tributed to the victories of Nicephorus and Zimisces ; 
and if a hostile people pressed too closely on the fron- 
tier, the y were re sail d to the defence of thei Ir country, 
and the of peace, by the well-managed attack 
of a more distant tribe. The command of the Medi- 
terranean, from the mouth of the Tanais to the columns 
f Hercules, was always claimed, and often possessed, 
by the rs of Constantine. Their capital was 
filled with naval stores and dexterous artificers ; the sit- 
uation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep gulfs, 
and numerous islands, accustomed their subjects to the 
exercise of navigation; and the trade of Venice and 
Amalfi supplied a nursery of seamen to the imperial 
fleet." Since the time of the Peloponnesian and Punic 
wars, the sphere of action had not been enlarged ; and 
the science of naval architecture appears to have de- 
clined. The art of constructing those stupendous 
machines which displayed three, or six, or ten, ranges 
of oars, rising above or falling behind, each other, was 
unknown to the ship-builders of Constantinople, as 
well as tu the mechanicians of modern days. The 
Dromones,* or light galleys of the Byzantine empire, 
were content with two tiers of oars; each tier was 
composed of five and twenty benches; and two row- 
S were seated on each bench, who plied the oars on 
either side of the vessel. ‘To these we must add the 
captain or centurion, who, in time of action, stood 
erect with his armour-hearer on the poop, two steers- 
men at the helm, and two officers at the prow, the one 
to manage the anchor, the other to point and play 
against the enemy the tube of liquid fire. The whole 
crew, as in the infancy of the art, performed the double 


Navy of the 


Greeks. 


de sire 


success 


er 





z If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus to the ambassador of 
Otho, Nec est in mari dumino tuo classium numerus. Navigantium 
fortitudo mihi soli inest, qui cum classibus aggrediar, bello maritimas 
ejus civitates demoliar; ‘et qua fluminibus sunt vicina redigam 
favillam, (Liutprand in Legat. ad N ceph m Phocam, in 
Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. p. 481.) He 
another place, qui ceteris pene Venetici sunt et Amalphitani, 

a Nec ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qua ortus est pauper 
et pellicea Saxonia: pecunia qua pollemus omnes mathe mes super 
eum invitabimus: et quasi Keramicum confringemus. (Liutprand in 
Legat. p. 487.) The two books, de administrando innperio, perpetu- 


ally inculcate the same policy 
b The nineteenth chapter of the Tactics of Leo, (Meurs. Opera, 
tor v P 25— 548.) which is given more correct from a manuscript 
i labori Fabricius, (Bib! Grec. tom. vi. p. 

72 379, ) relat es to the Naumachia or naval war. 


by the us jot 


Even of fifteen or sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Demetrius 
P rcetes. These were for real use: the forty rows of Pt ny 
Philadelphus were applied to a floating palace, whose tonnage, ac- 
ig to Dr. Arbuthnot, (Tables of ancient Coins, &c. p. 231—236.) 

3 ired as 4 1-2 to one, with an English 100 gun ship 
1 The Dromones of Leo, &c. are so clearly described with two tiers 
of oars, that I must censure the version of Meursius and Fabricius, 
vho pervert the sense by a blind attachment to the classic appella- 
ti rPme The Byzantine historians are sometimes guiliy 





ccuracy. 
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service of mariners and soldiers} 


they were provided 
with defensive and offensive arms, with bows and 
arrows, which they used from the upper deck, with 
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long pikes, which they pushed through the port-holes | 


of the lower tier. 
were of a larg: 
labours of combat 
divided hetween 
thirty mariners. 

the light and manageable size; and as the cape 
cient terrors, an imperial fleet was transported five 
miles over land across the isthmus of Corinth. The 
principles of maritime tactics had not undergone any 
change since the time of Thucydides: a squadron of 
galleys still advanced in a crescent, ch: the 
front, and strove to 
feeble sides of their antagy 


ing stones and darts 


irged to 
impe | their sharp beaks against the 
nists. A 


was built of strong tir 


machine for 


bers in the 





1e deck ; and the operation of boarding was 


effected by a crane 
"mY . 
Ih of signal 


language 3, so clear and copious in the 


naval grammar of the moderns, was imperfectly ex- 


i by the var 


In t 


positi 


he darkness of thet 


presse ious 


rit 


manding flag. 


orders to chase, to attack, to halt, to retre 

to form, were conveyed by the lights of 

galley By 1, the fire-signals were rey 

one mountain to another; achain of eight stations 
commanded a space of five hundred miles; and C 


} 


few hours was 


stantinople ina ipprized of the hosti 


of the Saracens of Tarsus. 


formed of the power of the 
by the curious and minute detail of 
which was prepared for the reduction of Crete. A flee 


of one hundred and twelve galleys, and 


vessels of 1] Pamphylian style, w iS equipped In th 
eapital, the islands of the Ac wean sea, and the -p 
of Asia, Macedonia.and Greece. It carried thirty- 
thousand mariners, seven thousand three hundred 





i tv soldiers. seven hut lred Ri ssians, and five th + 
sand and eighty-seven Mardaites, whose fathers had 
been transplanted from the mountains of Libanus. 


1elr pay, m 


3 ¢ 
pave ti 


st pr bably of a month, wa 
at thirty-four centenaries of gold, about one 
nd thirty-si sterling. 
bewildered by 


ym puter 
hundre 
Our fa 


of arms 


© thousand pounds 


the endless recapitulation 
encines. of clothes and linen. of bread for the 


forage for the horses, and of stor« 


men 
very 
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sand utensils Ot ¢€ 


Sometimes indeed the ships of war 
r and more solid construction; and the 


ist- 
that hoisted baskets of armed men. 


sand colours of a com- 





cy is 
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and navigation were more regularly | 
eventy soldiers and two hundred and 

But for the most part they were of 
of 


Malea in Peloponnesus was still clothed with its an- 


description, inadequate to the conquest of a petty island, 
but amply sufficient for the establishment of a flourish- 
ing colony. 

af The invention of the Greek fire did 

r he not, like that of conpowder, produ 

Greeks total revolution in the art of war. 7] 
these liquid combustibles the city and « npire ot Con- 
stantine ywwed their deliverance; and they were em- 
ployed in sieges and sea-fights with terrible effect. | 


But they were either less improved, or less susceptible 
of improvements : the engines of antiquity, the cata- 
pulte, baliste, and battering-rams, were still of most] 


frequent and powerful use in the attack and defence of 
é antin. Por rogen. in Vit. Basil l H 
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fortifications ; nor was the deci iad 
I ced 
to the quick and heavy /ire of a line of infantry, y 
. , : , 0m 
it were fruitiess to protect with mour % I 1 sim 
lar fire of their enemies. Steel 1 ir were asi} 
the common instruments of destrt ety s and 
the helmets, culrasses, 1 shi ft tenth cep 
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' sey 
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of Alexander or Achilles.® But instead of ‘Customing 
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the modern Greeks, like { eg ( ot ¢ 1, to the 
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author of the t ictics was besieged in his capital ; and| 
e . . \ 

the last of the barbarians, who trembled at the name 
of the Saracens, or Franks, could proudly exhibit the | 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


medals of gold and silver which they had extorted | 


from the feeble sovereign of Constantinople. What 
spirit their government and character denied, might 
have been inspired in some degree by the influence of 
religion; but the religion of the Greeks could only 
teach them to suffer and to yield. ‘The emperor Ni- 
cephorus, who restored fora moment the discipline and 
glory of the Roman name, was desirous of bestowing 
the honours of martyrdom on the christians who lost 
their lives in a holy war against theinfidels. But this 
political law was defeated by the opposition of the 
yatriarch, the bishops, and the principal senators: and 
they strenuously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all 
who were polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier, 
should be separated, during three years, from the com- 
munion of the faithful.° 


, 7 ‘ These scru} 

Chara . J 7 ; 
tactics of the been compared with the tears of the prim- 
Saracens itive Moslems when they were held back 


from battle; and this contrast of base superstition and 


high-spirited enthusiasm, unfolds to a philosophic eye 
the history of the rival nations. The bjects of the 
Jast caliphs?’ had undoubtedly degenerated from the 


zeal and faith of thee 
' 


mpanions of the prophet. Yet 
their martial creed still represented the Deity as the 
author of war: 4% the vital though latent spark of fanat- 
| ol d in the heart of their religion, and 
among the Saracens who dwelt on the christian bor- 
ders, it was frequently rekindled to a liveiy and active 
fame. Their regular force was formed of the valiant 

» had been educated to guard the person and 


icism Stull giowe 


slaves wh 


swccompany the standard of their lord ; but the mussul- 
man people of Syria and Cilicia, of Africa and Spain, 
were awakened by the trumpet which proclaimed a 


} 


holy war awainst the infidels. ‘The rich were ambitious 


of death or victory in the cause of God ; the poor wert 


illured by the hopes of plunder; and the « ld, the in- 
firm, and the women, assumed their share of merito- 
rious service by sending their substitutes, with arms 


and horses, into the field. ‘These offensive and defen- 
sive arms wert miiar 1} tre th and temper to those 
of the Romans, whom they far excelled in the manage- 


ment of the | ind the bow: 
their belts, their 


the massy silver of 
bridies, and their SW rds, displayed 
the magnificence of a prosperous nation, and except 
bs disdained 


Instead of wag- 


some biack archers of the south, th Ara 


1 1} 2% ‘ y ne ‘ 
the naked bravery ol thelr ance rs. 





gons, they were attended by a long train of camels, 
mules, and asses; the multitud f these animals, 
whom they bedecked with flags and streamers, ap- 
peared to swell the pomp and magnitude of their host; 
and the h ; of the enemy were often disordered by 
the uncouth figure and odiot mell of the camels of 
the « ist. I; V ible Dy their p tience f thirst d 
: > 

heat, t pirits \ zen by av f d, and 
the consciousness of roy y to sleep exacted 
the most rico prec i t th surprises of 
rl Mh f ewasal r square of two 

deep and solid es; i f archers, the second of 
cay \ In their ene ments by sea and land, they 
stained with patient firmness the fury of the attack, 

nd seldom advanced tothe charge till they could discern 

and oppress th itude of their foes. Butif they 
were repulsed 1 brok they knew not how to rally 
or renew the combat; and their dismay was heich- 
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tened by the superstitious prejudice, that God had 
declared himself on the side of their enemies. The 
decline and fall of the caliphs countenanced this fear- 
fal opinion; nor were there wanting, among the Ma- 
hometans and christians, some obscure prophecies * 
which prognosticated their alternate defeats. The 
unity of the Arabian empire was dissolved, but the 
independent fragments were equal to populous and 
powerful kingdoms; and in their naval and military 
armaments, an emir of Aleppo or Tunis might command 
no despicable fund of skill and industry and treasure. 
In their transactions of peace and war with the Sara- 
cens, the princes of Constantinople too often felt that 
these barbarians had nothing barbarous in their disci- 
pline; and that if they were destitute of original ge- 
nius, they had been endowed with a quick spirit of 
curiosity and imitation. The model was indeed more 
| perfect than the copy: their ships, and engines, and 
| fortifications, were of a less skilful construction; and 


ples of the Greeks have | they confess, without shame, that the same God who 


|has given a tongue to the Arabians, had more nicely 
fashioned the hands of the Chinese, and the heads of 
the Greeks. 

A name of some German tribes be- 
tween the Rhine and the Weser had 
spread its victorious influence over the greatest part 
of Gaul, Germany, and Italy; and the common appel- 
lation of Franxs't was applied by the Greeks and 
Arabians to the christians of the Latin church, the 
nations of the west, who stretched beyond éheir know- 
ledge to the shores of the Atlantic ocean. The vast 
body had been inspired and united by the soul of 
Charlemagne ; but the division and degeneracy of his 
race soon annihilated the imperial power, which would 
have rivalled the Caesars of Byzantium, and revenged 
the indignities of the christian name. The enemies 
no longer feared, nor could the subjects any longer 
trust, the application of a public revenue, the labours 
of trade and manufactures in the military service, the 
mutual aid of provinces and armies, and the naval 
squadrons which were regularly stationed from the 
mouth of the Elbe to that of the Tiber. In the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, the family of Charlemagne 
had almost disappeared; his monarehy was broken 
into many hostile and independent states; the regal 
title was assumed by the most ambitious chiefs ; their 
revolt was imitated in a long subordination of anarchy 
and discord; and the nobles of every province dis- 
obeyed their sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and 
exercised perpetual hostilities against their equals and 
neighbours. Their private wars, which overturned 
the fabrie of government, fomented the martial spirit 
of the nation. In the system of modern Europe, the 
power of the sword is possessed, at least in fact, by 
five or Six mighty potentates; their operations are con- 
dueted on a distant frontier, by an order of men who 
devote their lives to the study and practice of the mili- 
tary art; the rest of the country and community en- 
joys in the midst of war the tranquillity of peace, and 
is only made sensible of the change by the aggrava- 
tion or decrease of the public taxes. In the disorders 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, every peasant was 
a soldier, and every village a fortification ; each wood 
or valley was a scene of murder and rapine; and the 
lords of each castle were compelled to assume the 
character of princes and warriors. ‘To their own cou- 


The Franks or 
Latins. 








r Liutprand, (p. 484, 485.) relates and interprets the oracles of the 
Greeks and Saracens, in which, after the fashion of prophecy, the 
past is clear and historical, the future is dark, enigmatical, and erro- 
From this boundary of light and shade an impartial critic 
the date of the composition. 

of istinction is expressed by Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast. p. 2, 62. £01.) but I cannot recollect the passage in which it 


neous. 
may commonly determine 


s The sens f this d 


is conveyed by this lively apophthecm. 
t Ex Francis, quo nomine tam Latinos quam Teutones compre- 
hend 1 habuit. (Liutprand in Legat. ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 


183, 484.) This extension of the name may be confirmed from Con- 
stantine (de administrando Imperio, 1. ii. c. 27, 28.) and Eutychius, 
(Annal. tom. i. p. 55, 56.) who both lived before the Crusades. The 
testimonies of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 69.) and Abulfeda (Preefat, 
ad Geograph.) are more recent. 
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rage and policy, they boldly trusted for the safety of 
their family, the protec tion of their lands, and the re-| 
venge of their injuries; and, like the conquerors of a 
larger size, the »y were too apt to transgress the privi- | 
lege of defensive war. The powers of the mind and | 
body were hardened by the presence of danger and ne- 
cessity of resolution: the same spirit refused to desert | 
a friend and to forgive an enemy ; and, instead of sleep- 
ing under the guardian care of the magistrate, they 
proudly disdained the authority of the laws. In the 
days of feudal anarchy, the instruments of agriculture | 
and art were converted into the weapons of bloodshed ; 
the peaceful occupations of civil and ecclesiastical | 
society were abolished or corrupted; and the bishop | 
who exchanged his mitre for a helmet, was more for- 
cibly urged by the manners of the times than by the 
obligation of his tenure.® 

The love of freedom and of arms was 
felt, with conscious pride, | yy the Franks 
themselves, and is observed by the Gree ks with som 
degree of amazement and terror. ‘The Franks,” 
says the emperor Constantine, ** are bold and valian 
to the verge of temerity; and their dauntless spirit is 
supported by the contempt of danger and death. In 


} 


the field and in close onset, they press to the front, 


Their character 
and tactics. 


and rush headlong against the enemy, without deign- 
ing to compute either his numbers or theirown. Their 
ranks are formed by the firm connexions of consan- 
guinity and friendship; and their martial deeds are 
prompted by the dusire of saving or revenging their 
i c ympanions. In their eyes, a retreat is a 
shameful flight; end flight is indelible infamy.” * A 
nation endowed with such high and intrepid spirit, 
must have been secure of victory, if these ad 
had not been counterbalanced by many weighty de- 
fects. The decay of their naval power left the Greeks 
and Saracens in possession of the sea, for every pur- 
pose of annoyance and supply. In the age which 
ceded the institution of knightho d, the Fr 
rude and unskilful in the service of cavalry;¥ and in 
all perilous emergencies, their warriors were so con- 
scious of their ignorance, that they chose to dismount 
from their horses and fight on foot. Unpractised in 
the use of pikes, or of missile weapons, they were 
encumbered by the length of their swords, the weight 
of their armour, the magnitude of their shields, and, 
if I may repeat the satire of the meagre Gree ks, by 
their unwieldy intemperance. ‘heir independent spl- 
rit disdained the yoke of subordination, and abandoned 
the standard of their chief, if he attempted to keep th: 
field beyond the term of their stipulation or service. 
On all sides they wer 


less br ive, 


vantages 


pre- 


I 
inks Were 


pen to tue snare ot enemy, 
| ney 


might be bribed, for the barbarians were venal; or 


of, 1 } : | 
but more artful, than themselves, 


suprised in the night, for they neglected the precau- 
tions of a close encampment or vigilant sentinels. 


The fatigues of a summer’s ¢ impaign exhausted 
j 
l 





strenrth and patience they sunk in despair if their 
voracious appetite was disappointed 
ply of wine and of food. This general character of 
the Franks was marked with some national and local 
shades, which I should <z cident, rather than 


iseribe » ac 








to climate, but which were visi bl both to natives and 
u On this su t of ecclesiast land beneficiary dis ne, father 
Thomasin (tom. iii. 1 40. 45—47.) may be usefully consulted A 
general law of Char she exe t s} sf f 
vice t the oppos practi whi f fr 
the een 3 ena i by r 1 
saints and ‘ s y y ge 4 ‘ 
canons, says Rutherius of V na; the canons likewise for 
whore, and y 
x In the « 1 {} Tatics @ € ror I a 
fa riy sta y t 1 ' I 
Meursius rid ( I 
Langobards. S k I i i M 
tori de A I rE 1 
y Dom 8 (8 i iN } s nar 
pedestris } sun scii: s ma lo, ravi 
tudo, ensiun alearumque pondus 1 ra pa | iare 
@€08 Sinit; ac sud ns, my t, inquit, et eos gastrimargia hoc est | 
ventris inglu ies, &c. I tpran 1 Leg Pp. 4 tol 


| foreigners. 


faplentiful sup-| 


DECLINE AND FALL ‘wap. XIY, 


An ambassador of the great Oth 


; 0 de c l; ired, 
in the palace of Constantinople, that the § 


: axons could 
dispute with swords better than with pens, and that 
they preferred inevitable death to the dishonour of 
turning their backs to an enemy.” It was the o slory 
of the nobles of France, that, in th ir humble dwel. 
lings, war and rapine were the onl] 
occupation, of their lives. 
palaces, the b inquets, 


y pleasure, the sole 
Ti hey attected to de ride » the 
th p ished manners 
Italians, who, in the estimate of the Gr 
selves, had degenerated from the lib 
the ancient Lombards.* 

By the well-known edict of Caracal! 1, Oblivion of ¢ 
his subjects, from Britain t 
entitled to the name and 


of the 
ks them. 
nd valour of 


Koypt, were Latin Language, 


privile wes ¢ f Romans, and 
their national sovereign might fix his occasional or 
permanent residence in any province of their com. 


mon country. In the division of the east and west 


] | 
1 ideal unity v ru] ly preserved, and in 
their titles, laws, and statutes, the successors of Ar. 
cadius and Honorius announced themselves as the ine 
sepa ie colleagues ol the same othee, as the joint 
ver ; of the Roman world and city, which were 
7. =e ; ; : 
bounded by the same limits. After the fall of the 
west monarchy, t ty of the purple resided 
1 
sole!y pr f t ; t ; id of these, 
Just lan was tne first, who, al ra vorce of Sixty 
years, regained the dom f an Rome, and 
isserted. by the right of « rust title of 
em pe r of the Romar \ V t vanity or dis- 
content s bic d ne of hi es ( iS the 
seco if hand the "Thr 3 , and to 
res th pr { I ‘| 1 eX iVae 
gant project, (exclaims th Byz e.) as 
if he had despoiled a beaut , y in. f 
enrich, or ratl expose ‘ ity of a wrinkle 
ind det epid n r But the \ f the I N- 
bards op] 1 his s nent in I he enteres 
Rome, not as ‘ ! t 1, alter 
i t ot twe ad 3, he | ior ever de@- 
serted, t incient capital of t N Ihe f 
I ! f Italy w ed about 
two cent ter the conquests of Justinian, and from 
his re ion we may date the I ivion of the 
Latin t That | ed his In- 
stitutes, his Code, d his Pande , in a laneua 
which he celebrates as the proper | publie styl f 
the Roman gov ent, the cor rated n of the 
palace and senate of Constant ; the camps and 
tribunals of the east. But this fore 1 dialect was 
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Crap. XIV. 
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unknown to the 


yinces, If was 
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successively t 
the version W 
sic merit di 
legal, as we Ih 
tine monarchy. 
ing princes es 
Tiberius by the 
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ed them from the 
Maurice 


foman idiom: 
by the Italians, 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


{ 
|. 


| ¢ ne 


a|and darkness ; the library was burnt, 
| abolished, the 


people ar Idiers of the Asiatie pro- 
impe rfectly understood by the creater 
reters of the laws and the — listers 
ra short conflict, nature and habit| f 
he obsolete institutions x teaede 
i! benefit of his subjects, Justi- 
d his Novels in the two languages: 
i luminous jurisprudence were 
ted: the original was forgotten, 
| id the Greek, whose intrin- 

1 j 1 the pre fe nee, obtained 
tablishment in the Byzan- 
‘he 1} | residence of succeed- 





| dulity, which modestly supposes that 





nora ne into a Conjurer: yet 


are distinguished as the first of the Greek Cesars, as 
the founders of a new dynasty and empire: the silent 
reyolution Was accom lished before the death of Hera- 
clius; and tl the Latin speech were darkly | 
preserved in th of jurisprudence and the aecla- 
| ; : : 
mations of t p ce After 1 restoration of the 
western em by Charl n 1 the Othos, the 
names of Iranks 1] ns quired an equal signi- 
fication and extent; these haughty barbarians 
ssert t r suy rclaim to the 
lane lominion of Rome. ‘They insulted the 
liens of the east who had renounced the dress and 
idiom of R ; and their reasonable practice will 
stify the fre t vyve tion of Greeks. But this 
( el] 1 was indig- 
; F ; nantly rejected by the prince and pr ple 
‘ s to it is applied WwW! ever 
n introduced by the} 
| t , they alle da lineal and 
broken s ession f 1 Ang us aud Constantine 3 
1 in ve iod of deweneracy and deeay, the 

I f Romes f to the last fragments of the 

f ure of Cecust ) 

P Wohi f nent of the « t was 
r { Latin, the Greek w the 
ruage ( sophy 3 nor could the 

mast {ft 1 fect | n be te ted to 

envy t bor we ne and imitative taste of 
their It 1 di After the fall of ranism 
1e loss sy 1 | t, and the extinction of the 
sch sof A i Athy ' ‘ { f the 
Greeks I some reg lar tohastt CS, 
ind abo 9 l¢ leove ot Constantin ple, 
which w t i reig Leo the Is lar In 
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the pompous style of the age, the president of that 
foundation was named the Sun of Science: his twelve 
associates, the pri fessors in the different arts and 
faculties, were the twelve signs of the zodiac; a li- 
brary of thirty-six thousand five hundred volumes was 
open to their inqu a s; and they could show an an- 
cient manuscript of Homer, on a roll of parchment 
hundred and twenty feet in length, the intestines, 
1s it was fabled, of a prodigious serpent. But the 
seventh and eighth centuries were a period of discord 
the college was 
Iconoclasts are represented as the foes 
f antiquity ; and a savage ignorance and conte mpt of 
letters has disgraced the princes of the Heraclean and 


‘| Isaurian dynasties.” 


In the ninth century we trace the first Revival of Greek 
dawnings of the restoration of science.° learning. 
After the fanaticism of the Arabs had subsided, the 
caliphs aspired to conauer the arts, rather than the 


rovinces, of the empire: their liberal curiosity rekin- 
died the emulation of the Greeks, brushed away the 
dust from their ancient libraries, and taught them to 
know and reward the philos phers, whose labours had 
| hitherto repaid by the pleasure of study and the 


peen 
> Pre i ' 
yursult of truth. The C the ‘at of 


esar Bardas, 
Michael the third, was the generous protector o if let- 
ters, a title which alone has pr reserved his memory and 
imbition. A particle « f the treasures of 


was s diverted from the indul- 


excused his 


his nephew ieteaan’ 4 


gence of vice and folly; a school was opened in the 
palace of Magnaura; and the presence of Bardas ex- 
cited the emulation of the masters and students. At 
their head was the philosopher Leo, archbishop of 


Thessalonica 
mathem 
and this 


; his profound skill in astronomy and the 
itics was admired by the strangers of the east; 
nee was magnified by vulgar cre- 
all knowledge 


. ; 
occult sete 


oO 


rt 


superior to its own must be the effect of inspiration or 
magic. At the pressing entreaty of the Cesar, his 
friend the celebrated Photius,” renounced the freedom 


of a secular and studious life, ascends 


d the patriarchal 





throne, and was alternately excommunicated and ab- 
solved by the sy of the east and west. By the 
confession even of priestly hatred, no art or science, 
except poetry, was foreign to this universal scholar, 
who was deep in thought, indefatigable in reading, and 
eloquent in diction. Whilst he exercised the office of 


protospathaire, 


or captain of the guards, Photius was 
ambassador to the caliph of Bagdad.4 The tedi- 
ous hours of exile, perh: “— of confineme a ; were he- 
yy the hasty composit of ee ibrary, a liv- 
ing monument of erudition < - criticism. Two hun- 
dred and foursecore writers, hist rians, orators, philo- 


¢ 
sent 


1 


hout any re cular 
*trine, appre- 
ges even the 
freedom, which 


e reviewed wit 
bridges their 1 


sophers, theologians, ar 


method: he irrative or doc 


ciates their style and character, and jud 


church with a discreet 








often breaks through the superstition of the times 
ine Manasses, p. 87.) After refuting the absurd charge against the 
emperor, Span . (Hist. Imaginum, p. 99—111.) like a true advo- 
ate, pr is tod t or deny the reality of the fire, and almost of 
the | iry f 

m Accor ) Malchus, (Apud Zonar. |. xiv. p. 53.) this Homer 
vas in the time of Basiliscus, The MS. might be renewed— 
B naserpent’s skin? Most strange and incredible! 

The 2ac>+« of Zonaras, the «> ¢+« «2+ aad: of Cedrenus, are 

strong words, perhaps not ill suited to those reigns. 


» See Zonaras (l. xvi. 
Like Friar Bacon, the philoso 


p. 160, 161.) and Cedrenus, (p. 549, 550.) 
pher Leo insformed by ig- 
not so undeservedly, if he be the author 
ly ascribed to the emperor of the same 
name. The physics of in MS. are in the library of Vienna 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Grac. tom. vi. p. 366. tom. xii. p. 781.) Quiescant ! 

p The ecclesiastical and literary character of Ph ypiously 
discussed by Hanckius, (de Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 396.) and 
Fal ricius. 


has been tr 


f the oracles more com 





tius isc 





Eis Ace can only mean Bagdad, the seat of the caliph; and 
the relation of his em assy might have been curious and instructive, 
But how did he procure his books 4 library so numerous could 
neither be found at Bagdad, nor transported with his baggage, nor 
preserved in his memory. Yet the last, however incredible, seems 


| e : 
to be affirmed by Photius himself, eras « in ev 
usat (Hist. Critique des Journaux, p. 87 


{ the Miriobiblon 


nun dustals, Cam- 
94. ) gives a good account 
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The emperor Basil, who lamented the defects of his} harmony or grace; and their genius, without precepe 
own education, intrusted to the care of Photius his son| or example, was abandoned to the rude and natiye 
and successor Leo the philosopher ; and the reign of | powers of their judgment and fancy But 1 Greeks 
that prince and of his son Constantine Porphyrog geni-| of Constantinople, a purgis way the impurities 
tus forms one of the most prosperous eras of the By-| of their vulgar speech, julred the free use of thejr 
zantine literature. By their munificence the treasures | ancient language, the most happy composition of humap 
of antiquity were deposited in the imperial library ; by | art, and ‘a faratli f tl iblime masters 
their pens, or those of their associ: te s, they were im-} who had pleased instructed the t iti Sut 
parted in such extracts and abridgments as might) these advantages only tend to aggravate the reproach 
amuse the curiosity, without oppressing the indolence, | and shame of a degenerat They held in their 
of the public. Besides the Basilics, or code of laws, | lifeless hands the ri f their fath without ine 
the arts of husbandry and war, of feeding or destroying | he g the spirit which had created and improved 
the human species, were propagated with equal dili- tha sacred patrimony: they read, they praisi 1, they 
gence; and the history of Greece and Rome was di-| con apil d, but their languid sou eemed alike ing {pa 
gested into fifty-three heads or titles, of which two} ble of thought { » In the revolution of ten 
only (of embassies, and of virtues and vices) have | centuries, nota sing ery was ni exalt the 
escaped the injuries of time. In every station, the | dignity or | te t tu ind. Nota 
reader might contemplate the image of the past world, e idea een a the ( systems 
app ly the lesson or warning of each page, and learn to | of antiquity la fy iples be. 
admire, perhaps to imitate, the examples of a brighter | came in their turn the d f the next 
period. Ishall not expatiate on the works of the By-| servile generati Not ion, of his. 
zantine Greeks, who, by the assiduous study of the | tory, philosophy, or literat ( ved from ob. 
ancients, have deserved, in some measure, the remem-|livion by the intrin ities of style o1 timent, 
brance and gratitude of the moderns. The scholars | of origina fancy, or ¢ ( | 
of the present age may still enjoy the benefit of tl prose, the | t off f B t ‘ ] 
a il common- place book of Stoba is, the ) ed from cen i ; 
grammatical and historical lexicon of Suidas, the Chi-| simplicity ; but the their 
liads of Tzetzes , which e mpeine six hundred na own ¢ ‘ ( ; 
tives in twelve thousand verses, and i commentaries | whom t Fe em t 

on Homer of Eustathius, aakilah op of Thessalonica, | and r \ c] 
who, from his horn of plenty, has poured the names | and obsolete \ seology, 
and authorities of four hundred writers. From these | the « 1 t ’ une 
originals, and from the numerous tribe of scholiasts | s or! ( t to elevate 
and critics," some estimate mi iy be formed of the lite-j| th >t rt ’ a involy 
rary wealth of the _— century : Constantinople wi us | trivial 1 yr | f d exag- 
enlightened by the gevius of H ymer and Dem in | verati Their p: t i 

of Aristotle and Pi: ito 5 and in the enjoyment or ne-| tatl f | thei y is s ‘ 
glect of « renee hes, we must envy the generation | fl rh é 

that could still peruse the history of Theopompus, the | lyric m wer 5 
orations of Hyp rides, the comedies of Menander,' and | ¢ i ( n epigr 
the odes of Alewus and Sappho. The fre juent labour! | y 1 : \ é 5 
of cere attests not only the existence, but the | p t ne yotH \ 
popularity, « » Grecian classics : the general know- |! 
ledge of the ag > aa be deduced from the example of ( 5 

two learned females, the empress Eudocia, and the ‘ fy 2 

princess Anna Comnena, who cultivated, in the pur-| the Greeks w ) 
ple, the arts of rhetoric and philosophy.' The vulgar | | 
dialect of the city was gross and barbarous: a more} the circle of | I 
correct and elaborate style distinguished th¢ discourse, | \ ewild \ yi 

or at least the compositions, of the church and palace, { of I I | - 
which sometimes affected to copy the purity of the] fm ut 
Attic models. t t l { | { de . 

Decay of taste In our modern — n, the painfu | mat S | ( nptible stu- 

and genius. though necessary attainment of two lan-| dies wer f t e of nerior 
guages, which are no longer living, ms nsume the| talents: t le 4 G ve humbly 
time and damp the ardour of the youthful st t.| content to adm) { juity, 
The poets and orators were long impr ed in the] nor did the t y rivals of the 
barbarous dialects of our western ancestors, devoid of | fai f Ath Chri 
— —— - Jr the { \ , f 

r Of these modern Greeks, see the respective articles in the Bibti-| ylative life, the emulat f states and 
otheca Greca of Fabricius; a laborious work, yet suscept fal- Sav 
better me thod and many improvements: of Eustathius, (tom. i. 7 ! ivi is th ‘ } ert I t eliorts 
239 292. 06-329.) of the Pselli, (a diatrit of Leo Alla sad cal nd improvemet f1 ki The cities of lent 
a fo a n. one chy amie Oe 2 > of Suidas ( a co 620 : Gre ece were cast In the | r ! 

827.) John Tzetzes, (tom. xii. p. 245—273.) Mr. Harris, in his Phil independence, which Is 1 1 l 
logical Arrangeme nis, Op s senile, has given a sketch of this Byzan-| jn qa looser form. by the 1 I f 1 
tine learning, (p. 287—300.) ; / ; ¢ : 1 

s From obscure and hearsay evidence, Gerard Vossius (de Poetis £01 O, i : i 
Grecis, c ) end Le Clerc (Bibli — h isi tor x x. p. 285.)| ders them 1 spectat and s of each other's 
cosaten sill extant in MS at Ane oi . Ve onl aes merit :* the inde ~P t I \ tie d interest 
studies seem incompatible with the gravity or dulness of a school- | Which asserts their separate treedom, al 1 excites them 
man, who pored over the categories, (de Psellis, p. 42.) and Michael 
has probably been confounded with Homerus Sed/ius, who wrote ar I : I I Pra ( Gra 
guments to the comedies of Menander. In the tenth century, Suidas l r f ( I 
quotes fifty plays, but he often transcribes the old scholiast of Ari ‘ H I { 
phanes. 

t Anna Comnena may boast of her Greek style, (ro “EAAnv: x | ve : : f their 
axyov sowovd sxusw,) and Zonaras, her contemporary, not her flat- | ea 8, t! I \ f i 
terer, may add with truth, yAwrtsy siyew axesowsg Arrens rs I . ( ' I é, 
The princess was conversant with the artful dialogues of Plato; and | & ‘ ( J B 1762.) 
had studied the rerezxus, or quadrivium of astrology, geometr s St. B 1 f La J D 1 the 
arithmetic , and music. (See her preface to the Alexiad, with Du le entury, isr red as the f Greek chur 
cange’s notes.) 2 H s Essays 125 


Cuap. XV. OF THE ROM 


to strive for pre-eminence in the career of glory: The 
situation of the Romans was less favourable ; yet in the 
republic, which fixed the national 
similar m was kindled among the 

and, in the arts and cine 


early ages of the 


charac ter, a 


states of Latium al 
14 


emulati 
d Italy; 


ces, they aspired to equal or surpass their Grecian mas- 
ters. ‘The empire of the Caesars undoubtedly checked 
the activity and progress of the human mind ; its mag- 
nitude might indeed allow some scope for domestic 


competition ; but when it was gradually reduced, at} 


first to the east and atlast to Greece and Constantin ple, 
the Byzantine subjects were degraded to an abject and 
languid temper, the natural effect of their solitar y and | 
insulated stat Krom the north they one ind) 


' ' 
less trive 


by name s of barbarians, to whom they scarcely 
imparted the appellation of men. ‘The language and 
religion of the more polished Arabs were an insur- 
mount » bar to all social intercourse. "Thee nquer- | 
ors of E ye were their brethren in the christian | 


' 


ITO} 
‘ eech ott 


faith ; but the he Fra 
known, their manners were 
connected, in peace 


Heraclius. Al 


ks or Latins was un-| 
and they were rarely 
the of | 


f-satisfied 


S 
rude, 
or , with 


war successors 


ne in 





| the seeds of reformation. 
| PAULICIANS;* 


| abate or suspect the 
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influence, reason might obtain some pros lytes, a far 
greater number was ows ryed by interest or fear: but 
the eastern world embraced or deplored their visible 
deities, and the restoration of images was celebrated 
as the feast of orthodoxy. In this passive and unani- 
mous state the ecclesiastical rulers were relieved 
from the toil, or deprived of the pleasure, of persecu- 
tion. The pagans had disappeared ; the Jews were 
silent and obscure ; the disputes with the Latins were 
rare and remote hostilities aqeenet a national ene my ; 
and the sects of Egypt and Syria enjoyed a free tole- 
ration under the shadow of the Arabian ea tliphs. About 
the middle of the seventh century, a branch of Mani- 
cheans was selected as the victims of sptritu i] tyranny : 
their patience was at length exasperat ted to despair and 
rebellion ; and their exile has scattered over the west 
These import int events will 
justify some inc quiry into the doctrine and st ry of the 
they cannot plead for them- 
selves, our candid criticism will magnify the good, and 
evi/, that is reported by their ad- 


and 


1, « 


as 


versaries. 





» Gnosties, who had distracted t 




















pride of the Greeks was not disturbed by the compar-| infan¢ y, were « ps oe by the ore wae Sg 5 oF fie . 
ison of foreign merit; and itis no wondertf they fainted | and authority, of chure h. Instead ai ples of St 
in the race, since they had neither competitors to urge | of emulating or vemeniea the wealth, Ne son be 
their speed, nor judges to crown their victory. The} learning, and numbers, of the catholics, “"“~"””’* 
nations of Europe and Asia were mingled by the ex- | their obscure remnant was driven from the capitals of 
peditions to the Holy Land ; and it is under the ¢ m-| the east and west, and confined to the villages and 
nenian dynasty that a faint emulation knowledge | mountains along the borders of the Euphrates. Some 
and military virtue was rekindled in the Byzantine | vestige of the Marcionites may be detected in the fifth 
empire. lcentury 3° but the numer us sects were finally lost in 
| the odious name of » Manicheans: and the se here 
— | ties, who presun od to reconcile the doctrines of Zoro- 
}aster and Christ, were pursued by the two r ailatinias 
CHAPTER XV. | wi th equal and unrelenting hatred. Under the grand- 
lson of Heraclius, in the neighbourhood of Samosata, 
Urigin ld f the P —l persecution} more famous for the birth of Lucian than for the title 
by the G cm nan lr 1, fe. — Trans-| of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, esteemed by the 
pl / d od -Proj [ age vest ,— ‘I ©! Paulicians as the chosen messenger of truth. In his 
: . hott) = | humble dwell ng of Mananalis, Constantine entertained 
‘ In ft prof n of t y, the |a deacon, who returned from Syrian eaptivity, and re- 
‘ variety of nat ( y be|ceived the inestimable gift of the New Testament, 
( clear [he natives of | which w already concealed from the vulear by the 
Syria and ft yar t to lazy a prudence of the Greek, and perhaps of the Gnostic 
eontem R pired to tl clergy.¢ Tl me the measure of his 
dominion the w 1 1 the w f the lively and | studies and the faith; and the catholics, who 
loquacious Gre was consumed t ( utes « f | disput his i acknowledge that his text 
metaph | é ' Ihe i rehe yle mys-| was genuine But he attached himself 
eries of the Tri 1] ion, i ad of com-| with peculiar « » writings and character of 
manding their siler bmission, were ritated in| Nt. Paul: the name the Paulicians is derived by 
vehement 1 trove s, which enlarged | their enemies from some unknown and domestic teacher} 
their faith ie EXP ps, of their charity and | | yut Tam confident that they gloried tn their affinity to 
reas | n the cor lof Nice to the end of the| the apostle of the gentiles. His disciples, Titus, Tim- 
seventh century, t! eace 1 ity of the church was | othy, Sylvanus, Tychicus, were represented by Cons 
invaded by these iritual wars; and so deeply did|stantine and his fellow pat our rs: the names of the 
they affect the dec ‘ | fall of the empire, that the | apostolic churches were applied to the congregations 
historian has to ften been npelled to attend the|} which the y assembled in Am enia and Cappadocia ; 
synods, to exp! { creeds, and to enumerate the | and this innocent allegory covitad the example and 
sects, of this | period of esiastical annals. From | met mory of the first ages. ‘In the g spel, — 
the beginning of the eighth century to the last ages] and the epistles of St. Paul, his faithful ae a 
of the B ntine empire. the sound of controversy | follower investigated the creed of primitive christian- 
was seldom heard: cur ty was exhausted, zeal | ity; and, whatever might be the success, a protestant 
was fat 1 1, in the decrees of six councils, the] reader will applaud the spirit, of the inquiry. But if 
article f the cath faith had been irrevocably de- : we . 
Ine The spi: f dispute, however vain and perni- ann a7 nd od and ry 
cious, requires some energy and exercise of the mental | siast. seculum ix. p. 211. 
fact ItlesS 3 nd the pr trate Greeks were content to]! ; 1 Photius ( ira Mai i 
fast, to pray, and to believe, in blind obedience to the nichetoru » = ‘. w hi 
patriarch and his clergy. Durit g a long dream of | ¥ yt serted in th 
superstition, t Virgin and the Saints, their visions |‘ 7 - trom the edi 
and miracles, their relies and images, were preached | In the time of Theodoret, the dioces Cy n Syria, con. 
by the monks and worshipped by the people ; and the — oight ired \ lages Of 1 two were inhabited by 
appellation of pe ple might be exten led, without in-|“"'4"* ae ie ited to the ¢ rch. (D Bibliot. Eccle 
justice, to the first ranks of civil society. At an un-| si om. iv. | Se owl ee a ee en 
seasonable moment, ws Isaurian emperors attempted dot nt means rst scruple of a catholic when he was ad 
— itrude y t aken their subjects ; under their } vised to rea » Bible. (Petr. Sicul. p. 761.) 


Vou. 
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the scriptures of the Paulicians were pure, they were 
not perfect. Their founders rejected the two « pistle s 
of St. Peter.’ the apo stle of the circumeision, whose 


dispute with their favourite for the observance of the 


law could not easily be forgiven. They agreed with 
their Gnostic brethren in the universal contempt for 
he Old Testament, the books of Moses and the proph- 
ets, which have been consecrate d by the decrees of the 


catholic church. 
Tht 


With equal boldness, and doubtless 
Yonstantine, the new oo 
iimed their which, in so many bulky and 
volumes, had been publishe d by the oriental 


with yre reason, ( 


disc visions, 
splendid 
i ' 

-f the fabulous pré iductions of the Hebrew pat- 


sects 5 


riarchs and the sages of the east; the spurious gospels, 
epistles, and acts, which in the first age had over- 





whelmed the orthodox code ; the theology of Manes, 


and the authors of the kindred heresies ; and the thirty 
generations, or xons, which had been created by the 
fruitful fancy of Valentines The Paulicians sineerely 
condemned the me mory and opiniot 1S « f the Ma shean 
sect, and complained of the Injustice 1 ch impressed 
that invidious name on the simple votaries of St. Paul 





of Christ. 


T licity of Of the ecclesiastical ehain, many links 
their belief ihad been broken by the Paulician refor- 
V «} 


mers; and their liberty was enlarged as 
the y reduced the number of whose voice 
profane reason must bow to mystery and miracle. The 
separation of the Gnosties had prece ced the es- 


masters, at 


early 


tablishment of the catholic worship; and against the 
gradual innovations of discipline and doctrine, they 
were as eT guarded by habit and aversion, as by 
the silence of . Paul and the evangelists. ‘The ob- 


} 


jects which had been transformed by th mavic or 





perstition, appe ared to the eyes of the Paulicians in 
their genuine and naked colours. An image made 
without hands, was the common workmanship of a 
immortal artist, to whose skill alone the wood and can- 
vass must be indebted for their merit or value. ‘Th 
miraculous relics were a heap of bones and ashes, des- 
titute of life or virtue, or of any relation, perhaps, with 


scribed. ‘The true and 


f sound or rotten timber; 


the person to whom they were 
vivifying SS WaS a plece « 


the body and bloed of Christ, aloaf of bread and a e1 p 


ere 





of wine, the gifts of natare and the symbols of ice 
on 
i m ot God was degraded from her « i 
hot ; and immaculate virginity ; and the saints and 
angels wert lonver solicited to exercis« labori- 
ous ition in heaven, and n try upon 
eartn In the practice, orat le ast in the tus vy, of th 
ments, the Paulicians were inclined t bolist 
visible objects of worship, and the words of the gospe 
were, in their judgment, the baptism and 
of the faithful. They indulged a convenient | 
for the tation of Scripture; and as oft 
they w sed by the literal sense, they could 
escape to the intricate mazes of figure and allegory. 
heir utmost diligence must have been employed 1 
d lve the connexion between the Old and the New 
‘I t; since they adored the latter as the oracle 
of G nd abhorred the former as the fabul ind 
rd invention of men or demons. We t be 
surprised that they should have f d in the el 
7 Tt e 7 St. P r +} I ga 
{ r tabl { i 
. W s x Hist. Cr ! A I 
wa ae w ise r 1 4 P 
s $s I , 
( st have é ¢ 
r of la 
i { n pPse ' fT 
. s some error r f 
{ } t 
r r ( 
{ f (M Work l ) 
f Thos f this r y 
r Hist, ¢ \! 
I ica, St. Aus ~ vl r 
5, I | cc ~< a 
14 Ince n 
Da advice has 1 rigorously f ‘ 





THE DECLINE 


AND FALL /HAP, 


XV, 


the orthodox mystery of the Teieity : 


but instead of 
he human nature and s 


confessing stantial suffe rings 








of Christ, they amused their faney with ; a celestial body 
dOody 
that passed through the virgin like water through a 
pipe: with a fantastic crucifixion, that eluded the vain 
and impotent malice of the Jews. A creed thus Simp] 
. = c 
and spiritual was not adapted to the ge- ' 
t es S They hold ¢h, 
nlus of the times 5 nd the rational Cnris- ty rir A 
°8 of 
tian, Who might have been contented with Magians and 
the lieht vok d easy barthen of Jesus ““""*"® 
ind S apostl was justly ed, that the Pauli. 
cial nould dare to vi Live ity ot God, the first 
irt of natural and rev ed igion Their belief 
ind their tr v in the Father, of Christ, of the 
hum ul, ol e invi le world. But they like- 
WA e held el y ol nw r; a stubborn and 
rebellious substance, the origin ot a seeond principle 
of an active be .Ww s created this visible world 
Md exer S his t nt the final cons, me- 
mation ot ihe ap] inées Of moral 
me y { ey ( Si i ne tw rine 
I | tples 
f ' : 
in e ane. } y i reirgron ol € east; 
irom ( V fused thie i 8 
wal ol G \ A 1 ind sh S may be 
eVist nm the frag { Ahriman, froma 
riv god t ‘ e demon, from passion and 
if \ } ul perte I evole but, In spite 
t < ell IS, Utne l powes » Ol Ormusd 
are placed at the ¢ l extremities Of the tre; and 
every step thatay ches the one must rece 1 equal 
p yortion If i { r. 
Ihe tol of ¢ t e- 
i I s 8 
Sylvar n he nber of f the Pa 
G oe { iA ‘ 
| 4 
, t of mC, 
G I ‘ ( \ eM ic] ns of A 
me \ ] ie y cal 5 
we r t y fl r f 5 I he 
r \ suc 38 t reo ? ntus* | 
( h had _ nb he reliorv 
ot 7.0 ¢ | 4 p hie ‘ swe stir h. 
ed y by thell tural! ie y th t e ol 
fi y t usterity of their Jives, their 
: e ¢ i ne ext ral ry 
vif HH S ev were i le of 
( t { the we 1 honours 
ot I n pride they 
\ 
t \ ‘ 1 ¢ ry Se 
hvte \ t Jewish 
Ss "| ‘ A ( 4 } ely d ver 
t \ \i e westw f the Eu- 
f . x of tl ( ¢ nted 
the ¢ t St. P s his epis- 
¢] t , ‘ the neigh- 
t ( i t of P 5 
wh } ‘ I B A 
Peter 
g 
I 
( 
( 
I 5 
1 F 
} ’ 
1 
f P 
' he he 
j ( 
( r I 
7.) 
; id 
‘ vai T | + 
‘ 1 wat, 
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Cap. XV. 
and the miracles of Gregory." 
twenty-seven ye ars, Sylv inus, who h id re tired from 
the tolerating government of the Arabs, fell 
of fice to Roman persecution. The laws 
of the pious emperors, which seldom 
uched the liv 
tics, proseribe 1 without mercy or discuise the tenets, 
ns of the Montanists and Man- 
» delivered to the flames; and 
to secrete 
i re devoted to an ignominious 
death.? A Greek minister armed with legal and mili- 
tary powers, appeared at Colonia to strike the shep- 
herd, and to re 


Bya 





Persecution 
the Greek ¢ 


perors. t es of less odious here- 


the hi oks, an 1 the 





ichwans: the 


1] who sho ch writings, or to 


Lik 


profess such ¢ 


la m, if pos ible, the lost sheep 


refinement of cruelty, Sim: n placed the unfortunate 
Sylvanus before a line of his disciples, who were com- 
manded, as the price of their pardon and the proof of 
their repentance, to massacre their spiritual father. 
Chey turned le from the impious office; the stones 
dropt from their filial hands, aud of the whole number, 


new David, as 
he is styled by the t} ‘s, who boldly overthrew 


the giant of heresy. ‘This apostate, Justus was his 


only one executioner c Id be found, a 





name, again deceived and betrayed his unsuspecting 
brethren, and a new conformity to the acts of St. Paul 
may be fou in the conver 1 of Simeon: like the 
apostle, ! i c which he had been 
sent ) pe r { hor S id ; 
ind acquired am p s the fam 3. 
sionary and a martyr. They we I bitious of 
martyrdo a but i calar t $ per j of hundre d 
1 Fr, site tolled ean mnt 1 whatever zeal 
ind fity y rs, | ! 1 wi \ : zeal 
} + . | ’ . Yr , 
c ild inflict ; pov r wa ; to er ‘ 
1 
the obst te eta is i n 
he blood ia i t t succes 
of teacher id cor! f t ‘ 3 amidst 
their foreign | ‘ ! for domestic 
’ irrels : tl ¢ 1. \ iffered ; 
ind the vi , tl ‘ S us, Ina 
pliigrima { tl 1 y con- 
fessed | t x ) 45 e cruel- 
' ed nNious 
y J ii I 
( ‘ eX 8 ri¢ 
conflagrat . m f P icians 
By t limiti ( { pop- 
“— i 3 ha 
been reconcl to ¢ ( tri ; but the 
themseives were exposed the « les of the 
mm KS l l y { o I t t\ “* it t ey 
snot r¢ sf | l . i Vi id- 
~ s l 1 repr » ha t ec} I ey ol 
Nicephor \W ré x f I r the severity 
of the per | statutes, nor will cha ter st stain the 
honour of a mor ) | motive i f yle Michael 
the first, the rigid Leo the Arn 1, were foremost in 
the r t eT ( = tt! t nust ub ss 
diudeed t ry ¢ a dora, 
who restored t t re Her 
ina tors « ( es 1 mou | of the 
lesser Asia f { ess have af- 
firmed tl \ I $ ( thousand 
Pp ae oe ‘ ; ‘ er 
en } y v it iy Ly 
Gr I N Ca (A, I rna 
. 
\ N 
ce and St. I 
Hi 
} f i 
rt e - i 
f t } 
rri. (Petr. S » 1 pers 
tion 
I sot 
| S 
I S )— 763.) w 
Batista J . Ss 1 was 
n ‘ iol Ss avo 
i ‘ vers 
stook fora S wise ( 132 —435.) 
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orthe flames. Her guilt or merit has perhaps been 


| stretched beyond the measure of truth; but if the ac- 
a sacri-| 


count be allowed, it must be presumed that many 
simple Iconoclasts were punished under a more odi- 
ous name; and that some who were driven from 
the church, unwillingly took refuge in the bosom of 
heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of re- Revolt of the 
bels are the sectaries of a religion long  Paulicians, 
persecuted, and at length provoked. In 4- 2 545-880. 
a holy cause they are no longer susceptible of fear or 
remorse : the justice of their arms hardens them against 
the feelings of humanity; and they revenge their 
father’s wrongs on the children of their tyrants. Such 
have been the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists 
of France, and such in the ninth century, were the 
Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacent provinces.’ 
They were first awakened tothe massacre of a gover- 
nor and bishop, who exercised the imperial mandate of 
converting or destroying the heretics : and the deepest 
recesses of mount Argeus protected their independence 
and revenge. A more dangerous and consuming flame 
was kindled by the persecution of Theodora, and the 
revolt of Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, whocommanded 
the guards of the general of the east. His father had 
been impaled by the catholic inquisitors ; and religion, 
or at least nature, might justify his desertion 


revenge. 


and 
Five thousand of his brethren were united 
motives; they ren the allegiance 
f antichristian Rome; a Saracen emir introduced C 


by the sz ouneed 








beas to the caliph; and the commander of the faithfu 
extended his sceptre to the implacable enemy of the 
Greeks In the mountains between Se- Thev fortify 

was and Trebizond he fotinded or forti- Tephrice, ~ 


fied the city of Tephrice,* which is still occupied by a 


fierce and Jicentious people, and the neighbouring hills 
were covered with the Paulician fugitives, who now 
reconciled the use of the Bible and the sword. During 
more than thirty years, Asia was afflicted by the calam- 
ities of foreign and domestic war: in their hostile in- 
roads the disciples of St. Paul were joined with those 
of Mahomet; and the peaceful christians, the aged 
parent and tender virgin, who were delivered into bar- 
barous servitude, might justly accuse the intolerant 
spirit of their sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, 
so intolerable the shame, that even the dissolute Mi- 
n of Theodora, was compelled to march in 
t the Paulieians: he was defeated under 
f Samosata; and the Roman emperor fled 
before the heretics whom his mother had condemned 
to the flames. The Saracens fought under the same 
banners, but the victory was ascribed to Carbeas; and 
the captive generals, with more than a hundred tri- 
bunes, were either released by his avarice, or tortured 
by his fanaticism. The valour and ambition of Chry- 
socheir,' his successor, embraced a wider circle of 
and revenge. In alliance with his faithful 
Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the heart of Asia; 
the tri ops « f the frontier and the palace were repeat- 
edly overthrown; the edicts of persecu- and pillage Asia 
tion were answered by the pillage of Minor, 

Nice and Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus; nor 
could the apostle St. John protect from violation his 
city and sepulchre. The cathedral of Ephesus was 
turned a stable for mules and 
Paulicians vied with the Saracens in their contempt 
It is not ur piea- 


t 





rapine 


into horses; and the 


and abhorrence of images and relics. 


continuator of Theophanes, (1 


3, 764.) the 


i 103, 104.) Cedrenus, (p. 541, 542. 545.) amd Zonaras, ( . 
156.) describe the revolt and exploits of Carbeas and his 
Pa uns 
s Otter (Voy en Turquie et en Perse, tom. ii.) is proba the 
y Frank who has visited the independent barbarians of T rice, 
now Divrigni, from whom he fortunately escaped in train of a 
lurk icer 
I h y of Chrysocheir, Genesius (Chron. p. 67—70. edit. 
V s exposed themakedness of the empire. Constantine Por- 
! litus (in Vit. Basil. c. 37—43. p. 166--171.) has displayed the 
ry of his grandfather. Cedrenus (p. 570—073.) is without theig 
passions or r knowledge 
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sing to observe the triumph of reb¢ llion over the sam: 
despotism which has disdained the prayers of an inju- 
red people. ‘The emperor Basil, the Macedonian, was 
reduced to sue for peace, to offer a ransom for th » Cap- 
tives, and to request, in the language of moderation 
and charity, that Chrysocheir would spare his fellow- 
christians, and content himself with a royal donative 


of gold and silv and silk garments. ‘Jf the empe- 


8 } } 


yor, re pile d the insolenttf inatic, ** be desirous < f pe aee, 
let him abdicate the east, and reign without molestation 
in the If he refuse , the servants of the Lord 
will precipitate him from the throne.”’” The reluctant 
SJasil suspended the treaty, accept d the defiance, and 
led his army into the land of heresy, which he wasted 
with fire and sword. ‘The open country of the Paull- 
cians Was exposed to the same calamities which they 
had inflicted ; but when he had explored the strength of 
Tephrice, the multitude of the | 
magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted with a 
rn to Con- 


west. 








yarbarians, and the amp! 


sigh from the hopeless siege. On his. retu 
stantinople he laboured, by the foundation of convents 


and churches, to secure the aid of his celestial patrons, 


of Michael the archangel and the prophet flijah ; and 
it was his daily prayer that he might live to trans- 
pierce, with three arrows, the head of his impious ad- 
versary. Beyond his expectations, the wish was ae- 
complished : ter a successful inroad, Chrysochetr 
was surprised and slain in his retreat; and the r 

head was triumphantly presented at the foot of 

throne. On the reception of this welcome trophy, 


} } j 


Basil instantly called for his bow, dischar@ed t 





rows With unerring aim, and acs ted the app 

ol ( > W edt Vie i e royal ‘ 
With Chry heir, the glory of Pau- 

; u li face 1 withers on t é 

l expe j ie em tine upreg l 

phri was ¢ ried by the , wv ed f 

mercy or es ed to the bord . Thecity was ruined, 

but the spirit of independence vive t noun- 

tains: the Paulicians defended, above a century, thet 

religion and liberty, infested to the Rom limits, and 


maintained their perpetual alliance with the enemi¢ 


of the empire and the gospel. 

1 r trans About the middle of the eight ‘ l- 
vf ir- ry, Constantine, surnamed Coy ymus 
sia to Ths yy the worshippers of images, had made 

in expediti i Armenia, and f id, i cities of 


indred heretics. Asa favour, 
transplanted them 

to Constantinople and Thrace; and by this 
n their doctrine was introduced and diffused 


If the sectaries of the 





ink 


soon mingled with the promiscuous mass, those of the 


lrope.* metropolis were 


country struck a deep root in a foreign soil. The 
Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms of persecu- 
tion, maintained a secret correspondence with their 


Armenian bre aid and comfort to their 


thren, and gave 


preachers, who icited, not without success, the In- 
fant faith of the Bulgarians.’ In the tenth century, 
they were restored and multiplied by a more powerful 
colony, which John Zimisces? transported from the 


} 
Chalybian hills to the val 


it 
eys of mount Hemus. The 
oriental clergy, who would have preferred the destrue- 
tion, Im] ati ntly sighe d for the absence of the Man- 
the warlike emperor had felt and esteemed 
their attachment to the Sa 


ichwans: 


their valour: 





DECLINE 





AND FALL Cuar. XY 


I 


regnant with mischief; but, on the sid 
ube, against the F 


t the Dan. 


Villa, ther SETVic.s 


di Strable 


Their exile in a distant land was softened by a free 


barbarians 


} 


might be u ful, and thei 





AVI) 
ind the ke ys ol Thrace; the catholics wer the ae 
jects; the Jacobit emigrants their as i 8 
occupied a line of villages and castles in Maced 
and Epirus; and many native Bulgarians were 
ated to the communion of arm 1 heresy, 
as they were awed by power and treated with 
ration, their voluntary bands were distinguished in the 
armies of the « mpl : { courag ese d, n 


ever oreedy i War, ever thirsty i human blo 





ii ticed vith ast ishment, and alm st with repre ich, 
by the pusillanimous Greeks hie rit rene 
dere | ti n irrogant and cont dls they were 
‘ y | < V Ice ri y j they privi- 
leges were often violated by the f s bigotry of 
the government and ¢ y In I t { the 
Norm var, two thousand | Manichwans 
deserted es ‘ ‘ f Al ‘ i ~ d re 


( " . l sf ty by 
impr ie! ‘ l i In in inter. 
Va 1 pe e, the empe the | $8 olhce of 
f em tot ( tat his Winter 
; ) ‘ + 
q 3 Wi ‘ I ; thirteenth 

: t r 
*} er, con- 
\ t tr0- 


at 
i { } ’ ‘ ew 
( \ ( 1 lng 
t aig A } ed by 
Alexius, f \ ts. The 
1 i’ \ v 1 f{ 

( ss con W ed j 
A ‘ i i | i i ( { , i 
lives were spared by | ‘ ; er than the 
J cy, ol ( pe twh ( 1 poor and 
bit l bi Cl Cil Ol 
St. Sophia.’ | 1 t cating the 
prejudices of rv y over ad by the 
invi 7 t Lie Pp i , W ce ed to di 
em r re ey Af e departure and 
death of Alexius, they n i med their civil and 
ré i la In t beginning of the thirteenth 
{ Ve i if pope P i i i 3 ¢ rrupu nh) 
é ‘ it B os tia, and Da 

ia l vovi vy his vie , the filial congre- 


t minute 





y than by the ‘Turkish gov- 
I i i memory 
of their origin ; L the f d iced by the 


worship of the cross, 1 the tice of ay sacri- 
fice. whiel ‘ the wilds 
f ‘Tart ‘ 

| the west, the | tL te ‘hers of the I r introduc 
Manichean tl logy had been repulsed n into Italy 
by the people, or sup} d by the @nd Fra 
prince. T ‘ ' I ot ( Pa lie S$ in 













































Cuar. XV. 


to the strong, thou; gh secret, discontent which armed 
the most pious christians against the church of Rome. 
Her avarice was oppressive, her despotism odious: 
less de generate pe thaps than the Greeks in the worship 
of saints and images, her innovations were more rapid 
and scandalous: she had rigorously defined and im- 
sosed the doctrine of transubstantiation: the lives of 
the Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the eastern 
bishops might pass for the successors of the apostles, 
if they were compared ve the lordly who 
wielk le d by turns the crosier, the sce ptre, and the sword. 
Three different roads might introduce the Paulicians 
into the heart of Europe. After the conversion of 
Hungary, the pilgrims who visited Jerusalem might 
safely follow the course of the Danub in their jour- 
ney and return they passed through Philippopolis ; and 
the sectaries, disguising their name an i heresy, might 
accompany the French or German ivans to their 
respective countries. The trad pi dominion of 
Venice pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, and the 
hospitable republic opened her bosom to foreigners 
of every climate and religion. Under the B yzantine 
standard, the Paulici 


prelate 8, 


orted to the 


ins were olten t ns] 
treek provi s of Italy and Sicily : in peace and war 
p | 
hey freely conversed with strang ind natives, and 
I Ly 
their opinions were silently propagated in Rome, Mi- 


jan, and the kingd 
dise vered, that many th 
sl 


ms beyond the Alps.* It w 
isand catholics of every rank, 


embraced the Manichwan her- 


is soon 


anc 1 of either sex, | 


esyv and tne fl imes which c nsumed twe lve canons 
of Orleans was the first act and sienal of | rsecution. 
The Bulgarians,’ a name so innocent in its origin, so 
odious In its apy icatl spre id t r branches over the 
face of Europe United in ¢ } hatred of idolatry 
aud Rome, they were connected by a form of epise pa 
and presbyterian government; their various sects wer 
discriminated by some fainter r darker shades of the- 
logy ; but they gener: \ rreed in th two pr! iciples 
the contempt of - Old Testament, and the denial of 
the body of C hrist, either the cross or in the Eucha- 
rist. A confession of si nple wor hip and blameless 
manners is extorted from their e1 es; dso high 
was t! ir §s ind ird { pert ce'3 t the incré ing 
congregations were divided into t1 lasses of disci- 
ple , of th I | l,and of those who pire - 
It was in th try of U \ geois,€ in the s thern 
Perss 1 of provinces of I , that the Paulicians 
the Al were 1 t deeply implanted; and the 
A. D. 1200, & same vicissitudes of martyrdom 1 re- 
venge which had been displayed in the neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates, were re peated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury on the banks of the Rhone. The laws of the 
eastern emperors we revived by Frederic the second. 


The insurgents of T } hrice were represented by the 


barons and cities of Languedoc: P pe Innocent III. 
surpassed the sanguinary fame of Theodora. It v 
in eraskts alone that her soldiers could equal the heroes 
of the Crusades, and the cruelty of her priests was far 
excelled by the f ’ the inquisition ;® an office 
e Thi E ' I ! 3 
ply discusse M \ t t V 
ssert. 1x Lf ¥ 
\ \ wh 
arly 4 ia ( i N 
mans, A. D. 1040 Ml I ~00.) 
{ (sre 7 r 
I ita 
But he is s ‘ { r kind of 
Sabe ins or P issia 
ai ] é ; ’ | ». } } 1 
ar i } ‘ 
rai s } / é I i i 
sn) f 5 1 Pate t 
hil ) { i 

f Evi) 1 ‘ ‘ ( r th 
v dy 

g Vi ¥ { \ i 
J , tl i i y 1 2 € isl.) 
The detail may be found int f 3 itan 
modern, catholics and t } i tt I y is 
most impa land: 

h The acts (I rs itia y of tl 3 {T louse 
(A. D. 1307—1323) have n published by Limborch (Amstel 
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more adapted to confirm, than to refute, the belief of 
an evil/principle. The visible assemblies of the Pau- 
licians, or Albigeois, were extirpated with fire and 
sword; and the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, 
concealment, or catholic conformity. But the invinci- 
ble spirit which they had kindled still lived and breath- 
ed in the western world. In the state, in the church, 
and even in the cloister, a latent succession was 
preserved . - disciples of St. Pau], who protested 
against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the Bible as 
the rule of eth, and purified their creed from all the 
visions of the Gnostic ‘theology. The struggles of 
Wickliff in England, of Huss in Bohemia, were pre- 
mature and ineffectual; but the names of Zuinelius, 
Luther, and Calvin, are pronounced with gratitude as 
the deliverers of nations. 

A philosopher, who caleulates the de- oyaracter and 
gree of their merit and the value of their consequences of 
reformation, will prudently ask from the Reformati 
what articles of faith, above or against our reason, they 
have enfranchised the christians ; for such enfranchise- 
ment is doubtless a benefit so far as it may be compa- 
tible with truth and piety. After a fair discussion we 
shall rather be surprised by the timidity, than scanda- 
lized by the freedom of our first reformers.' With the 
Jews, they adopted the belief and defence of all the 
Hebrew scriptures, with all their prodigies, from the 
garden of Eden to the visions of the prophet Daniel; 
and they bound, like the catholics, to justify 
against the Jews the abolition of a divine law. In the 
great mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation the re- 
formers were severely orthodox : they fre ely adopted 
the theology of the four, or the first six, councils ; and 
with the Athanasian creed, they pronounced the eternal 
damnation of all who did not believe the catholic faith. 
Transubstantiation, the invisible change of the bread 

ly and blood of Christ, is a tenet 


were 





ind wine into the b 
that may defy the power of argument and pleasantry ; 
but instead of consulting the evidence of their senses, 
of their sight, their feeling, and their taste, the first 
protestants were entan gled i in their own scruples, and 
by the words of Jesus in the institution of the 
sacrament. Luther maintained a corporeal, and Cal- 
vin a real, presence of Christ in the eucharist; and the 


opinion of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual 
] } 


awed 





communion, a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed 
in the reformed churches.* But the loss of one mys- 
tery was amply compensated by the stupendous doc- 
trines of original sin, redemption, faith, grace, and 


strained from the 
— ns had most 
red by the fathers and schoolmen ; 


pre lestination, w 1 have been 
s of St. Paul. These subtle 
V been pre p 
but the final improvement and popular use may be at- 
tributed to the first reformers, who enforced them as 
the absolute and essential terms of salvation. Hith- 
erto the weight of supernatural belief inclines against 
the Protestants; and manya s wer christian would 
rather admit that a wafer is God, than that God isa 
cruel and capricious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther an 
ind important; and the 
ligations to these fearless enthusiasts.' I. By their 
hands the lofty fabric of superstition, from the abuse 
of indulgences to the of the Virgin, has 


epistl 


assure dl 


| his rivals are solid 
philosopher must own his ob- 


intercession 

















1692.) with a previous history of the ral 
leserved a re and crit r st not 
niate even Satan, ort Holy Office, I will observe, that fal 
ils which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men and fur 

women were delivered to the secular arm 

I I s and l 3 ( rmers are expos in the 
s 1 pa f tt l y of Moshe but tl 
wh he has | with so clearan ey i sv steady a h t is 
t ’ e in fa rof his I ran br i 

¢ Und Edward VI r i i s more bol 
but in the fundamental articles of th rch of Ex ng 
nd ex it declarat 1 against the real presence was obliterated in 

ral y,t leas ] he Lutherans, or Queen 
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been levelled with the ground. Myriads of both Sexes 
of the monastic profession were restored to the liberty 
and labours of social life. An hierarchy of saints and 
angels, of imperfect and subordinate deities, were 
stripped of their temporal power, and reduced to the 
enjoyment of celestial happiness: their images and 


relics were banished from the church ; and the credu- | 


lity of the people was no longer nourished with the 
daily repetition of miracles and visions. The imitation 
of paganism was supplied by a pure and spiritual 
worship of prayer and thanksgiving, the most worthy 
of man, the least unworthy of the Deity. It only re- 
mains to observe, whether such sublime simplicity be 
consistent with popular devotion; whether the vulgar, 
in the absence of all visible objects, will not be infla- 
med by enthusiasm, or insensibly subside in languor 
and indifference. II. The chain of authority was 
broken, which restrains the bigot from thinking as he 

d the slave from speaking as he thinks: 
the popes, fathers, and councils, were no longer the 
supreme and infallible judges of the world ; and each 
christian was taught to acknowled but 


pleases, an 


dge no law but 


freedom, however, was the consequence, rather than 
the design, of the reformation. The 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


patriot reformers | 


Cuap. XV{ 


|land* introduced the practice of toleration; and the 
| narrow allowance of the laws has been enlarged he 
|the prudence and humanity of the In the ex. 
ercise, the mind has understood the limits, of its powe 
| ers, and the words and shadows that might amuse 
| the child can no longer satisfy his manly reason, 
The volumes of controversy overspread with cob. 
wel 


times. 


the doctrine of a protestant cl 


Ss: 


urch is far re. 
moved from the knowledve or belief of its private 
members; and the forms of orthdoxy, the articles of 
faith, are subscribed with a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modern clergy. Yet the friends of christianity are 
alarmed at the boundless impulse of inquiry and 
scepticism. ‘The predictions of the catholics are age. 
complished: the web of mystery is unravelled by the 
Arminians, Arians, and S whose 
must not computed from their separate congrega. 
tions ; and the pillars of revelation are shaken by those 
men who preserve the name without the substance of 
religion, who indulge the licence without the temper 
of philosophy.' 


cinians, 


numbers 
be 


the | 
scriptures, no interpreter but his own conscience. This 


CHAPTER XVI. 


were ambitious of succeeding the tyrants whom they | 


had dethroned. ‘They imposed with equal rigour their | 


ereeds and confessions; they asserted the right of the 
magistrate to punish heretics with death. 


or personal animosity of Calvin proscrit 


The pious 
1 in Serve- 





scripes 


tus™ the cuilt of his own rebellion:® and the flames of 


Smithfield, in which he was afterwards consumed, had 
been kindled for the Anabaptists by the zeal of Cran- 
mer.° The nature of the tiger was the same, but he 
was graduully deprived of his teeth and fangs. A 
Spirtual and temporal kingdom was possessed by 
the Roman pontiff: the protestant doctors were sub- 
jects of an humble rank, without revenue or juris- 
diction. His decrees were consecrated by the anti- 
quity of the catholic church: their arguments and 
disputes were submitted to the pe yple ; and their ap- 
peal to private judgment was accepted beyond their 
wishes, by curiosity and Since the 
days of Luther and Calvin, a secret reformation has 
been silently working in the bosom of the ref 

churches; ma 1y weeds of prejudice were eradicate d; 
and the disciples of Eri diffused a spirit of 
freedom and moderation. ‘The liberty of conscience 
has been claimed as a common , an inalienable 
richt:4 the free governments of Holland' and Eng- 


enthusiasm. 
rmed 


ismu 


benefit 











m The article of Serret in the Dictionnaire Cr Chauffepi¢, 
is the best account which I have seen of tl \ | trans n. 
See likewise the A d Artinny, Nove x M res d’Histoi 
&c. tom. ii. p. 55—154. 

n [ am more deeply scat Jalized at the sin f tion of Serve 
tus, than at the hecatombs which have blazed in Auto de Fés of 
Spain ar 1 Portugal. 1. The zeal of Calvin 6 s to have been en 
venomed by personal malice, and perhaps en He a sed his 
adversary before their « mon enemies, t s of Vienna, and 
yelray for his destr 1, the sacred trust of a private correspon 
dence. 2. The | of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence of 
danger to the irch or state. In his passage thr Geneva, Ser 
vetus was a harmless stranger, who neither prea or printed, 
hor made prose 8 A catholic I sain be 
dience which he requires, but Calwa yb rul { 
doing as he would | lone by; a rule wh noral trea 

se of Isocrates, (in Nicole, tom. i. p ir hundred 
years before the publication of th ¢ 

Ta A 

[G wn hast 1 exa wl i 

es not inculcate fully the rule of é at 
ve Ou u l wi at they sho ! 
r 1 st ‘Do t those t) elo 
VYOurse és y tie yu tiate you.’ G 
" » See Burnet, vol. ii. page 84—86. The sense and human of the 
young king were oppressed by the authority of the primate 

Erasmus may b sidered as the father of rati | theology 
After a slumber of a hundred years, it was revived by the Arminians 
of Hol 1, Grotius, Limborch, and Le Clerc; in England by Chil 
lingw h, the lat irians of Cambridge, (Burnet, Hist. of his own 
Times, vol. i. p. 261—268, octavo edition,) Tillotson, Clarke, Hoad 
ley, &c. 

q Lam sorry to observe, that the three writers of the last age, by 
whom the rights of toleration have been so nobly defended, Bayle, 


Leibnitz, and Locke, are all laymen and philosophers 
r See the excellent chapter of Sir William Temple on the religion 


f the 


st and we f ann Tihs 


we. D..) ° es ‘ : - 
The Bulgarians.— Origin, migrations, and settlement 


Hungar — Their inroads in the er 


wn 


monarch if Russia. —Gt gerd) hy and trade,.— Wars of 
the Russians against the Greek: ¢ uy .— Conversion if 
the barbarians, 7 
Unper the re ion of Constantine the orands« n of 
| Heraclius, the ancient barrier of the Danube, so often 
violated and so often restored, was irretrievably swept 
away by a new deluge of barbarians. Their progress 


was favoured by the caliphs, their unknown and acei- 
dental auxiliaries; the Roman legions were occupied 
in Asia; and after the loss of Syria, Egypt, and Af- 
rica, the Cwsars were twice reduced to the danger and 
disgrace of defending their capital the Sara- 


against 


cens. If, in the account of this interesting people, I 
have deviated from the strict and original line of my 
undertaking, the merit of the subject will hide my 
transgression, or solicit my excuse. In the east, in 
the west, in war, in religion, in science, in their pros- 
perity, and in their decay, the Arabians press them- 
selves on our curiosity: the first overthrow of the 


church and empire of the Greeks may | 
their arms; 


e imputed to 
( isciple s of Mahomet still hold 
the civil and religious sceptre of tl ld, 
But d be unworthily bestowed 
on the swarms of savages, who, between the seventh 
and the twelfth century, descended fr the plains of 


and the 
e oriental wor 
the 


same labour woul 


IT} Lie 





Scythia, in transient inroad, or perpetual emigration.§ 
Their names are uncouth, their origins doubtful, their 
actions obscure, their superstition was blind, their 
valour brutal, and the uniformity of their public and 
private lives was neither softened by innocence, nor 
refined by policy. The majesty of the Byzantine 
throne repelled and survived their di rderly attacks; 
the greater part of these barbarians has disappeared 
fthe United Provin I I ! h Gr is, (de Rebus 
B , Atinal 13, 14 l who approves the im- 
per aw 1 perse i + al 
f Ir tion. 
Sir Willia Black a i.) ex- 
pla th iw of England f R ! I 
x sol; in i rr " still 
i i a4 { pers { na il spir were 
not tual than a ‘ 
ti r ime I in ion t ss s in 
Dr. I sliey, wi nh ra { v t ? [ $s. 
At the first of th His { the { tions of Christianity, v 
p. 275, 27¢ ) the 7 s 4 j i.) i ra 
i y t I if 
1 All the passages of the Byzantine history \ h relate to the 
are mpiled, metl ed, a ra ed, in a Latin 
1@ laborious John Gott f St 1 his * Memoria 
| ul Danul P t i | n Pa n Meotidem, 
Caucasum, Mare Caspiuim, ¢ nde ma 1 Septemtriones in en- 
tium.” Petropoli, 1771—1779. in four es, or SIX V ies, in 4to 
| But the fashion has not enhanced the price of these raw mate rials. 
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without leaving any memorial of their existence, and | tude.* Among these colonies the Chro- Croate or Set 
the despicable remnant continues, and mé ay long con- | batians,' or Croats, who now attend the Coulee of Dal. 
tinue, to groan under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. | motions of an Austri in army, are the =a 

From the antiquities of, 1. Bulgarians, II. Hungarians, | descendants of a mighty people, the con- - D. 900, &c. 
and, III. Ausszans, I shall content myself with select-|querors and sovereigns of Dalmatia. The maritime 
ing such facts as yet deserve to be remembered. The | cities, and of these the infant republic of Ragusa, im- 
conquests of the, 1V. Normans, and the monarchy of | plored the aid and instructions of the Byzantine court: 
the, V. Turks, will naturally terminate in the memora-| they were advised by the magnanimous Basil to re- 
ble Crusades to the Holy Land, and the double fall of | serve a small acknowledgment of their fidelity to the 


the city and empire of Constantine. Roman empire, and to appease, by an annual tribute, 
Emigration of In his march to Italy, Theodoric” the | the wrath of these irresistible barbarians. ‘The king- 


the Bulgarians, Ostrogoth had trampled on the arms of | dom of Croatia was shared by eleven Zoupans, or fev- 
A. D. 690, & the Bulgarians. After this defeat, the | datory lords; and their united forces were numbered 
name and the nation are lost during a century and a| at sixty thousand horse and one hundred thousand 
half; and it may be suspected that the same ora simi-| foot. A long sea-coast, indented with c: apacious har- 
Jar appellation was revived by strange colonies from | bours, covere od with a string of islands, and almost in 
the Borysthenes, the Tanais, or the Volga. <A king} sight of the Italian shores , disposed both the natives 
of the ancient Bulgaria * bequeathed to his five sons a| and strangers to the practice of navigation. The boats 
Jast lesson of moderation and concord. It was re-| or brigantines of the Croats were constructed after the 
ceived as youth has ever received the counsels of age | fashion of the old Liburnians ; one hundred and eighty 
and experience: the five princes buried their father; | vessels may excite the idea of a respectable navy ; but 
divided his subjects and cattle; forgot his advice ;} our seamen will smile at the allowance of ten, or twen- 
separated from each other; and wandered in quest of | ty, or forty, men for each of these ships of war. They 
fortune, till we find the most adventurous in the heart | were gradually converted to the more honourable ser- 
of ltaly, under the protection of the exarch of Raven-| vice of commerce; yet the Sclavonian pirates were 
na But the stream of emigration was directed or | still frequent and dangerous; and it was not before the 
impelled towards the capital. The modern Bulgaria, | close of the tenth century that the freedom and sove- 
along the southern banks of the Danube, was stamped | reignty of the gulf were effeetually vindicated by the 
with the name and image which it has retained to the| Venetian republic.™ The ancestors of these Dalma- 
present hour: the new conquerors successively ac-|tian kings were equally removed from the use and 
quired, by war or treaty, the Roman provinces of Dar- | abuse of navigation: they dwelt in the White Croatia, 
dania, Thessaly, and the two Epirus’ ;* the ecclesias-|in the inland regions of Silesia and Little Poland, 
tical supremacy was translated from the native city of | thirty days’ journe y, according to the Greek compu- 

Justinian ; and, in their prosperous age, the obscure | tation, from the sea of darkness. 
town of Lychnidus, or Achrida, was honoured with{ The glory of the Bulgarians® was p04 ginedom 
the throne of a king and a patriarch.£ The unques-| confined to a narrow scope both of time of the Bulga- 
tionable evidence of language attests the descent of | and place. In the ninth and tenth cen- Tans, " 
the Bulgarians from the original stock of the Scla- | turies, they reigned to the south of the A.D. O-iee 
onian, or more properly Slavonian, race ;* and the| Danube; but the more powerful nations that had fol- 
kis idred bands of Servians, Bosnians, Rascians, Croa-| lowed their emigration, repelled all return to the north 
tians, Walachians,® &c. followed either the standard | and all progress to the west. Yet, in the obscure ca- 
or the example of the leading tribe. From the Eux-|talogue of their exploits, they might boast an honour 
ine to the Adriatic, in the state of captives, or sub-} which had hitherto been appropriated to the Goths ; 
jects, or allies, or enemies, of the Greek empire, | that of slaying in battle one of the successors of Au- 
they overspread the land; and the national appella-|gustus and Constantine. The emperor Nicephorus 
tion of the staves! has been degraded by chance or|had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost his life in the 
malice from the signification of glory to that of servi-|Sclavonian, war. In his first operations he advanced 
— | with boldness and success into the centre of Bulgaria, 

















t _ vol. i. | ee rn - cP and burnt the royal court, which was prob: ibly no more 
e Theophanes, - a0. nastasius, p. 3. ephorus, C . 
23° 7 a ae 5 Shelonstn dis tha temminn of thw ( ne Oe ara and village of timber. But, while he 
At r \ 1; | he deprives himself of all geographical credit, | searched the spoil, and refused all offers of tre aty, his 
ak tito de tents ta = oa eae, 1.8% The | enemies collected their spirits and their forces: the 
i cor ies : ~Lv. ¢. SR py. , 882 he 7 s 
apparent difference between the Lombard historian and the above-| passes of retreat were insuperably barred; and the 
eratseeee eaenty Teconcies Dy Veaas Be ayn | trembling Nicephorus was heard to exclaim: “ Alas! 
l neventano, dissert, vil. in the Scriptores Rerum tom . . 
v, F) and Mavetti. Cheeusteah: hatie: mais ieee: p. 273,| alas! unless we could assume the wings of birds, we 
Bulgarian ny was planted in a vacant district of | cannot hope to escape.”’ ‘Two days he waited his fate 
Samn 1 learned 1 n, without forgetting tt ative | 
a lala eaten pay GRE Ser CaP hte the inactivity of despair; but, on the morning of the 
e Tt r I s of Greek idiom and empire, are assigned to third, the Bulg: irians Surprise -d the eam P3 and the Ro- 
the Ruleariar vorcl ' } 3 t « lesiastic a > 
Ne sulgarian kingdom 1m lspu f lesiasti ul irl ae Qn} man pri ice, With the ares at officers of the empire, were 
tween the patriarchs of R and Constantin . (Baronius, An- | 
nal. Eccles. A. D. 869, No. 75.) ae in their tents. The body of a. Dan 
f The situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are clearly | Valens had becn saved from insult; but 
express I Ire 3, (p. 713.) Th moval of an archbishop or ie 
[ h ft Just prima t Lychnidus, and at length t - . ne a. 
rernovo, has } 8 perpl y in the ideas and language of k This conversion of a national into an appellative name appears 
the Greeks, (Nicephoras Gregoras, |. ii. c. 2. p. 14,15. Thomasin, | to have arisen in the eighth century, in the oriental France, where 
Dis ine de \'I se, t }. i. c. 19, 23.) and a Fr me cho in (D’An- | the princes and bishops were rich in Sclavonian captives, not of the 
Ville) is more r y sk lin the geogray hy {their own coun Bohemian, (exclaims Jordan,) but of Sorabian, race From thence 
try. (Hist. de |’ Acaden les Inscriptions, tom xxxi.) the word was extended to general use, to the modern languages, and 
s Uhalcondyles, a peten lve, affirms the identity of the | even to the style of the last Byzantines, (see the » Greek and Latin 
anguage of the Da itians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians, Poles, | Glossaries of Ducange. The confusion of the X=«Sac:, or Servians, 
(de Re s Turcicis, 1. x. p. 283.) and elsewhere of the Bohe mians, | with the Latin Serri, was still more fortunate and familiar. (Con- 
(i. p. 38) The sa author has marked the separate idiom of the | stant. Porphyr. de administrando imperio, c 32, p. 99.) 
Hungarians 1 The emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, most accura for his 
bh See work of John Christopher de Jordan, de Originibus Scla wn times, most fabulous for preceding ages, describes the S lavo- 
Vicis, Vindobonw, 1745. in four parts, or two volumes in folio, His | nians of Dalmatia, (c. 29—36.) ; , ; 
( tions and urches are useful to « idate the antiquities of m See the anonymous chronicle of the eleventh century, ascribed 
Bot a ar } \ it un 8 his plan is narr w, his style to John Sagorninus, (p. 94—102.) and that com sed in the fourteenth 
arbvarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic counsellor is not free | by the Doge Andrew Dandolo ; (Script. Rerum, Ital. tom. xii. p. 227— 
from 1 udi f a Bohemian | 230.) the two oldest monuments of the historyf Venice. 
_ i Jord subs $s to t well-known and probable derivati nj} . The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under the 
from Slava, laus, gloria, a word of familiar use in the different dia proper dates, in the Annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzan- 
lees 
*clg and parts of speech, and which forms the termination of the | tine materials are collected by Stritter; (Memoriw Populorum, tom. 


most illustriot 


8 names, (de Originibus Sclavicis, pars i. p. 40. pars | ii. pars ii. p. 441—647.) and the series of their kings is disposed and 
iV. p. 101, 102 ) ’ 2 


| settled by ucang e. (Fam. Byzant. p. 305—318.) 
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the head of Nicephorus was exposed on a spear, and | 
his skull, enchased with gold, was often replenished | 
in the feasts of victory. ‘The Greeks bewailed the} 
dishonour of the throne; but they acknowledged the 
just punishment of avarice and cruelty. ‘This savage | 
cup was deeply tincture d with the manners of the 
Scythian wilderness; but they were softened befor 
the end of the same century by a peaceful intercourse 
with the Greeks, the possession of a cultivated region, 
and the introduction of the christian worship. ‘Th: 
nobles of Bulgaria were educated in the schools and 
palace of Constantin yple ; and Sime ° a youth of the 
royal line, was instructed in the rhetoric 
of Demosthenes and the logic of Aristo- 
He relinquished the profession of a 
monk for that of a king and warrior; and in his reign, 
of more than forty years, Bulgaria assumed a rank 
among the civilized powers of the earth. The Greeks, 
whom he repeatedly attacked, derived a faint consola- 
tion from indulging themselves in reproaches of 
perfidy and sacrilege. They purchased the aid of the 
pagan Turks ; 


on, 


A. D. 888—927, 


4] 
ue. 


the 


but Simeon, in a second battle, redeem- 
ed the loss of the first, at a time when it was esteeme 
’ that for: 


, made captive 2 


nidable nation. 
1} 


aise 
} 
} 


a victory to elude the arms of t 
The Servians were overthrown 
persed ; and those who visited the ¢ 

restoration could discover no more th 
without women or children, who extorted a precartot 
from the On 
the banks of the Achelous, the Greeks wer 


4 ir 
tiie} 


intry he | 
in fifty vacrants, 


cl issic orout d 


chace. In 
de feated 


subsistence 


their horn was broken by the strength of the barbaric 
Hercules.! He for ed t 1e siege of Constantinople; 
and, in a pers nal conference with the emperor, S i 
imposed the conditions of peace They met with tl 
most jealous precautions ; the royal galley was d 
close to an artificial and well-fortified pl form ; l 
the majesty of th purple was en ulated the p 

of the Bulgarian. “ Are you a christian ?”’ said the 
humble Romanus: “It is your duty to abstain from 
the blood of your fellow-christians. Has the thirst 
of riches seduced you from the blessings of “et 
Sheath your sword, open your hand, and I wv tiat 
the utmost measure of your desires.”’ The reconcilia- 
tion was sealed by a domestic alliance; the freedom 
of trade was granted or restored; the first honours of 


the court we 1 to the friends ¢ 


secur®re 


the ambassadors of enemies or strangers;% and her 
princes wert dignified with the high and invidious titl 
. ot basiieus, or emperor. But this fri ! 
A.D. 950, &c. 2 eee . 
ship was soon disturbed: after the d 
of Simeon, the nations were again in arms; his feeble 


successors were divided and extinguished ; and, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the second Basil, 
who was born in the purple, deserved the appellati 


of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His avarice was in 


some measure gratified by a treasure of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, (ten thousand pounds’ 


weight of gold,) which he found in the palace f 
Lychnidus. His cruelty inflicted a cool and exquisite 
vengeance on fifteen thousand captives who had bees 
guilty of the defence of their country. They were de- 
prive d of sight; but to one of each hundred a sing! 
eye was left, that he might conduct his blind century 
to the presence of their king. Their king is said to 


rie 











Simeonem semi-Grecum esse ajebant, « 1od a pueritif By 
zantii Demosthenis rhetoricam et Aristotelis syllogismos dedicerat 
Liutprand, 1. iii 8. He says in another place, Simeon, f a be 
lator, Bulgari@ preerat; Christianus, sed Grecis valde ini 
micus, (1. i ~-) 

r idum fera dextera cornu 

um tenet, t, truncaque a fronte revellit 

Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 1—100.) has boldly painted tl mbat of t 
river land the ero native and the stranger 

3 The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excuses 
cum Christophori am Petrus Bulgarorum Vasileus cor 

ret, Symphona, id est nsonantia, scripto juramento firmata : t 
ut omnium im Aposiolis, id est nunciis, penes nos Bulgarorum 





Apostoli pray 
t wie 


gentur. (Liutprand. in 
nstantine Porphyrog 


35. 443, 444. 446, 4 


146, 447 


nantur, honorentur, dil 
See the Ceremoniale of ( 

m. ii. p. 429, 430. 434, 4 
f Reiske. 
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have expired of grief and horror; the nation was awed 
by this terrible example; the Bulgarians were swept 


away from their settlements, and circumscribed Within 


a narrow province; the surviving chiefs bequeathed to 
their children the advice of patience and the duty of 
revenge. 

Il. When the black swarm of Hun- ' 
garians first hung over Europe, about > te 


the Turks or 

















nine hundred years after the christian Hungarians, 
et aan A.D. 884 
Pra, they were m Ken DY Tear and su- ' 
pe rstition for the Gog ! M; Oe f +} el riptures 
1 , ’ 
the sions and forer s of the end of t] > world.' 
nice on tt lott t ; 
since the introduction t ie Ss, they have ¢ x plored 
r OM yryti¢ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ( ). 1} 
i } iquiti W rong and laudable im. 
y t s ' | rat . 
f patri ( t Iheir rational « riticism 
can no le neer be amt dw th a Valin pedioree ¢ f A ttile 
ind the Huns; but they complain that their primitive 
rec rds } r eris} j l the | riar war; that the truth 
r { n f the r tic ' | | re fore tten : 
> : ' ao 
ind that the fraoments of ar chronicle ' must he 
! fully with the contemporary though fo. 
; } the perial oe rray Py Va viar 
} l and tal dar r n "4 
the r 1 ¢ ination of the Hun- 
ria . } n ‘ { Scythia they are 
1; 1 } | cca) nnd } nroner 
nes rv the (, eks ( thie proper and 
pe lar 2 ,as the de ndants of that 
michty ple 1 1 conquered and reigned fr 
I 
( ‘ \ Che Pa lony preserve 
1‘ I é t li 1 \ h the easter 
Turks | ( ! Pr {ter a separ 
' } } 
t i t et ar \ 1ssionaries 
f the king of H } ver 1 visited the 
tent ¢ vn t } f ¢} Voloa. They 
ve | iv entert ed ) eople of | rans | 
vac \\ still bore th e of Hangarians ; con- 
verse t native ¢ ree ted a tradition of 
t | tb n } 1 witl lazemen 
t new |} lom and re 
i j nA ft ¢ 1 W nated by the 
‘ ; ‘ ‘ te st of 
‘ } { , tl ch fro 
I rt] le of P ; 
hw thi ! ' w f t ‘ ° 
| it pri ve ( e driv to the 
west by the ti ‘ ; } ' weight 
I ed ; t ne wert 
R or { ected 
( the f ! Roman er 
: eV , e bank 
‘ ( ‘ a rie f Moscow, 
IK WV i | M * vf t ] ve bee ] 5° 
cover of t t y re em In this long 
yV “ ’ r { I tl y ‘ ! l Ss co 
( ‘ I f ( rer: | the purity of 
{ d was improved ied by the mixture of 
A n of @ ' : reverend 
‘ e ( M vere the 
- J = at ( ‘ he root, the 
! he H r A e root, the 
t ‘ ) unded the re 
8 I | 4, &c.) 
I f l i ve the most 
a’ ta P i t 1A iles velerum 
H \ rl f id 1 Katona 
H { I I H iri s padiang Pes- 
} 1781 « ' ‘ , 7 first embraces a large ap 
I 8 i r his learn . lgment, and 
I I ry of king Bela. 
Kat 1 has 2 entury, and defends his 
f Pray I rude annalist 
t have tra some hist 4 ‘ rda. since he could affirm 
fa f s r t 
Ir } ‘ \ fa s 
I} $, a t t in Bonfin 
Dis n Hist. ¢ I 
S ( tant A ‘ I 113, 3 {2 
Ka 1a . yf r f work years 
949, 950 1. ( 1 ) I rian 4—107.) endea- 
rs t t I l the actions, of a first 
luk 1 d ] fa A \ ) 18 Lacilly rejec ted by Con- 
ant 
x Pray (Dissertat. | 7" &c.) pr luces andi strates the ori 
ginal passages of the H rian missionaries, Bonfinius and Anes 
syivius. 
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a foreign race: froma motive of compulsion, or choice, 
several tribes of the Chazars were associated to the 
standard of their ancient vassals; introduced the use 
of a sec cond language; and obtained by their superior 
renown the most honourable place in the front of bat- 
tle. 
marched in seven equi al and artificial divisions; each 
division was formed of thirty thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-seven warriors, and the proportion of wo- 
men, children, and servants, supposes and requires at 
least a million of emigrants. ‘Their public councils 
were directed by seven vayvods, or hereditary chiefs ; 
but the discord and weakness recom- 
mended the simple and vigorous administration 
of a The which had been 
declined by the modest Lebedius, was granted to the 
birth or merit of Almus and his son Arpad, and the 
rity of the supreme khan of the Chazars con- 
of the prince and people ; 


experience ot 


more 
single pers 


mM. Sceptre, 


auth 


firmed the engagement 


sult their happiness and glory 


Their Fenn With this narrative we might be rea- 
rigin. s mably content, if the pene tration of 
modern learning had not opened a new and larger | 


The Hungarian 
» insulated among 


prospect of the antiquities of nations. 
language l as it were 


} 
stands alone, an 


the Sclavonian dialects ; but it bears a close and clear | 
affinity to the idioms of the Fennic race,’ of an obso- 
lete and savage race, which formerly occupied the 
northern regions of Asia and Europe. The genuine 
appellation of Ugri or Jgours is found on the western 
confines of China; their migration to the banks of the 


Irtish is attested by ‘Tartar evidence ;* a similar name 
and languag ire detected in the southern parts of 
Siberia; ® and the remains of the Fennic tribes are 
widely, though thinly, scattered from the sources of 
the Oby to the shores of Lapland.* ‘The consanguinity 
of the Hungarias 1 Laplanders would display the 
powerful energy of climate on the children of a com- 
mon parent; the lively contrast between the bold ad- 
venturers, who are intoxicated with the wines of the 
Danube, and the wretched fugitives who are immersed | 





beneath the snows of the polar circle. Arms and free- 
dom have ever been the ruling, though too often the 
unsuccessful, passi ie Hungarians, who are en- 
dowed by nature with a vigorous constitution of soul 
and body.* i xtre me ¢ ld has dimi ished the stature 
and congealed the faculties of tl Laplanders ; and 
the Arct tribes, alone among the sons of men, are 
ignorant of war, and ugconscious ol human blood: a 
happy ince, if reason and virtue were the guar- 
ids hel pe ye 
} vine P unm, de Or ve Ungrorum, 
and Pra erta \ ha riw veral comparative 
ables H I lects rt inity is 
: words are purposely 
een i lin arn Bayer, (Comment. Academ. Petro- 
| ) \ rt Hur 1 has adopted many 
Fen W } ) sentially fers toto genio et 

z Intl n of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely described 
by Chines rapl .G lL. Hist. du Gra Gengiscan, p. 
13.; De Guigr Hist. des H t p. 3 ) 

a Hist. Genea Tartar ar Al Bahadur Khan, 
partie il. p. ° 

In their rney to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris's ( tion 
of Vovages 17 ! p. 920, 921. 1 Bell (Travels, vol 
1. p. 174.) f he V z in the neigt rhood of Tobolsky. By 
' tortures of th y logical art, f and J l are ljuced to 
Lhe same 1 s the rcumija t mountains really bear the appel 
lation of I m; and of all the Fenn ‘ ts, the Vogulian is the 
nearest to the Hungarian. (Fischer, Diss ut. i. p. 20--00. Pray, 
Diasertat i. p. Bl 4 

e¢ The « tr f the I ! race are de ed in the irious 
work of M. Lex (Hist. des P es soumis 4 la Domination de 
la Russie, torn. i p. 361—561.) 

i This | tur { e Hungaria ind Bulgarians is chiefly drawn 
from the Ta s of Leo, p. 796-—801. and the Latin Annals, which 
are alleged by Baronius, Pagi, and Muratori, A. D. 889, &c. 

¢ Buffon, (Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 6. in I2mo. G ivus Adol 
Phus attempted, without success, to form a regiment of Laplan 
ders. Grotius says of these Arctic tribes, arma arcus et pharetra, 
Sed adversus feras (Annal, |. iv. p. 236.) and attempts, after tho 


manner of Tacitus, w varrish with philosophy their brutal 


ig re 
Fance, - 


Vou. I].—2 M 19 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The military force of the Turks and their allies | 


of 
the people to « bey his ¢ mmands, of the prince to con- | 
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It is the observation of the imperial Tactics and man- 
author of the Tactics,‘ that all the Scy- Bers of the Hun- 
thian hordes resembled each other in Sotjane _ 
their pastoral and military life, that they A. D. 900, &c. 
| all practised the same means of subsistence, and em- 
ployed the same instruments of destruction. But he 
adds, that the two nations of Bulgarians and Hunga- 
rians Were superior to their brethren, and similar to 
each other, in the improvements, however rude, of their 
| discipline and government; their visible likeness de- 


|termines Leo to confound his friends and enemies in 


one common description; and the picture may be 
heightened by some strokes from their contemporaries 
of the tenth century. Except the merit and fame of 
military prowess, all that is valued by mankind ap- 
peared vile ard contemptible to these barbarians, 
whiose native fierceness was stimulated by the con- 
| sciousness of numbers and freedom. ‘The tents of the 
Hungarians were of leather, their garments of fur; 
they shaved their hair, and scarified their faces: in 
speech they were slow, in action prompt, in treaty 
perfidious ; and they shared the common reproach of 
barbarians, too ignorant to conceive the importance of 
truth, too proud to deny or palliate the breach of their 
most solemn engagements, ‘Their simplicity has been 

praised ; yet they abstained only from the luxury they 
had never known; whatever the »y saw, they coveted ; 
their desires were insatiate, and theif sole industry was 
the hand of violence and rapine. By the definition of 
| a pastoral nation, I have recalled a long description of 
the economy, the warfare, and the government that 
prevail in that stage of society; I may add, that to 
fishing, as well as to m chase, the Hungarians were 
indebted for a part their subsistence: and since 
they se/dom cultivated an ground, they must, at least 
in their new settlements, have sometimes practised ¢ 

t and unskilful husbandry. In their emigrat 
perhaps in their expeditions, the host was accompanied 
by thousands of sheep and oxen, who increased the 
cloud of formidable dust, and afforded ac and 
wholesome supply of milk and animal food. A plen- 
tiful command of forage was the first care of the gene- 
pa and if the flocks and herds were secure of their 





slight ions, 


nstant 





pastures, the hardy warfior was alike insensible of 
danger and fatigue. The confusion of men and cattle 
that overspread the country exposed their camp toa 
nocturnal surprise, had not a still wider circuit been 
occupied by their light cavalry, perpetually in motion 
to discover and delay the approach of the enemy. Af 
ter some experience of the Roman tactics, they adopt- 

ed the use of the sword and spear, the helmet of the 

soldier, and the iron breast-plate of his steed: but 
their native and deadly weapon was the Tastes bow : 
from the earliest infancy, their children and servants 
were exercised in the double science of ste ry and 


| horsemanship; their arm was strong; their aim was 
| sure; and in the most rapid career, they were taught 
to throw themselves backwards, and to shoot a volley 


| of arrows into the air. In open combat, in secret am- 
bush, in flight, or pursuit, they were equally formida- 
ble: an appearance of order was maintal ined in the 
foremost ranks, but their charge was driven forwards 
by the impatient pressure of succeeding crowd They 
pursued, headlong and rash, with loosened reins and 
| horrific outeries ; but if they fled, with real or dis 
| bled fear, the ardour a pursuing foo was checked 
and chastised by the same habits of irregular speed 


sem- 


ot 











}and sudden evolution. In the abuse of victory, they 
astonished Europe, yet sinarting from the wounds of 
f Leo has observed, that the government of the Turks was monar- 

| chical, and that their punishments were rigorous. (Tactics, p 
mortsvere wae Gapesne,) Rh rino (in Chron. A. D. 889.) menti ns theft 
asa capital crime, and his jurisprudence is confirmed by the original 
| code of St. Stephen. (A. D. 1016.) If a slave were cuilty, he was 
| chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his nose, or a of five 
| heifers; for the second, with the loss of his ears, or a similar fine; 
which the freeman did not incur till the 


for the third, with death ; 
| fourth off », ag his first pen 
} Hist. Reguoy Hungar. tom. i. p 





ulty was the loss 


231, 22.) 


of liberty. (Katona, 
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the Saracen and the Dane: merey they rarely asked, 
and more rarely bestowed ; both sexes were accused 
as equally inaccessible to pity, and their appetite for 
raw flesh might countenance the popular tale, that they 
drank the blood and feasted on the hearts of the slain. 
Yet the Hungarians were not devoid of those princi- 
ples of justice and humanity, which nature has im- 
planted in every bosom. ‘The licence of public and 
private injuries was restrained by laws and punish- 
ments; and in the security of an open camp, theft 
is the most tempting and most dangerous offence. 
Among the barbarians, there were many, whose spon- 
taneous virtue supplied their laws and corrected their 
manners, who performed the duties, and sympathized 
with the affections, of social life. 

Afier a long pilgrimage of flight or 
victory, the Turkish hordes approached 
the common limits of the French and 
Byzantine empires. Their first con- 
quests and final settlements extended on either side of 
the Danube above Vienna, below Belgrade, and be- 


Establishment 
and inroads of 
the Hungari- 
ans, A. D. 889. 


yond the measufe of the Roman province of Pannonia, | 


or the modern kingdom of Hungary. ‘That ample and 
fertile land was loosely occupied by the Moravians, a 
Sclavonian name and tribe, which were driven by the 
invaders into the compass of a narrow province. Char- 
lemagne had stretched a vague and nominal empire as 
far as the edge of Transylvania; but, after the failure 
of his legitimate line, the dukes of Moravia forgot 
their obedience and tribute to the monarchs of oriental 
France. The bastard Arnulph was provoked to invite 
the arms of the Turks: they rushed through the real 
or figurative wall, which his indiscretion had thrown 
open; and the king of Germany has been justly re- 
proached as a traitor to the civil and ecclesiastical 
society of the christians, During the life of Arnulph, 
the Hungarians were checked by gratitude or fear; but 
A.D. 900. &c, i” the infancy of his son Lewis they dis- 
covered and invaded Bavaria; and such 
was their Scythian speed, that in a single day a cir- 
euit of fifty miles was stript and consumed. In the 
battle of Augsburgh the christians maintained their 
advantave till the seventh hour of the day: they were 
deceived and vanquished by the flying stratagems of 
the Turkish cavalry. The conflagration spread over 
the provinces of Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia; and 
the Hungarians" promoted the reign of anarchy, by 
forcing the stoutest barons to discipline their vassals 
and fortify their castles, 


distance be secure against an enemy, who, almost at 
the same instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian monas- 
tery of St. Gall, and the city of Bremen, on the shores 
of the northern ocean. Above thirty years the Ger- 
manic empire, or kingdom, was subject to the igno- 
miny of tribute; and resistanee was disarmed by the 


menace, the serious and effectual menace, of dragging | 


the women and children into captivity, and of slaugh- 
tering the males above the age of ten years. I have 
neither power nor inclination to follow the Hungarians 
beyond the Rhine; but I must observe with surprise, 
that the southern provinces of France were blasted 
by the tempest, and that Spain, behind her Pyrenees, 
A. D. 900 was astonished at the approach of these 

: formidable strangers.' 

Italy had tempted their early inroads; but, from their 
camp on the Brenta, they beheld with some terror the 
apparent strength and populousness of the new-dis- 





ec See Katona, Hist. Ducum. Hungar. p. 321 —352 

h Hungarorum gens, cujus omnes fere nationes expert swvitiam, 
&c. in the preface of Liutprand, (|. i.c.2.) who frequently expatiates 
on the calamities of his own times, See 1. i. c. 5. 1. ii. c. 1,2. 4, 5, 6, 
7.1. iii. c. 1, &c. 1. v. c. 8. 15. in Legat. p. 485. His colours are gla- 
ring, but his chronology must be rectified by Pagi and Muratori. 

i The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus, are criti 
cally illustrated by Katona. (Hist. Ducum, &c. p.107—499.) His dili 
gence has searched both natives and foreigners; yet to the deeds of 
mischief, or glory. I have been able to add, the destruction of Bre 
wicn. (Adam Bremensis, i.!43.) 
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j The origin of walled towns | 
is ascribed to this calamitous period; nor could any | 


The vicinity of | 
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|covered country. They requested leave to retire; 

their request was proudly rejected by the Italian king; 
and the lives of twenty thousand christians paid the 
forfeit of his obstinacy and rashness, Among the 
cities of the west, the royal Pavia was conspicuous jin 
fame and splendour; and the pre-eminence of Rome 
itself was only derived from the relics of the apostles 
The Hungarians appeared ; Pavia was in , 
flames ; forty-three churches were con- 
sumed; and, after the massacre of the people, they 
spared about two hundred wretches, who had gathered 
some bushels of gold and silver (a vague eXxaggera- 
tion) from the smoking ruins of their country. In 
these annual excursions from the Alps to the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome and Capua, the churches, that yet 
escaped, resounded with a fearful litany: *O gaye 
and deliver us from the arrows of the Hungarians!” 
But the saints were deaf or inexorable; and the tor. 
rent rolled forwards, till it was stopped by the extreme 
land of Calabria.* A composition was offered and ac- 
cepted for the head of each Italian subject; and ten 
bushels of silver were poured forth in the Turkish 
camp. Dut falsehood is the natural antagonist of vio. 
lence; ana the robbers were defrauded both im the 
numbers of the assessment and the standard of the 
metal. On the side of the east the Hungarians were 
opposed in doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the 
Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an alliance with the 
pagans, and whose situation formed the barrier of the 
Byzantine empire. ‘I'he barrier was 
overturned ; the emperor of Constanti- 
rople beheld the waving banners of the Turks; and 
one of their boldest warriors presumed to strike a bat- 
tle-axe into the golden gate. ‘The arts and treasures 
of the Greeks diverted the assault; but the Hungari- 
ans might boast, on their retreat, that they had im- 
posed a tribute on the spirit of Bulgaria and the ma- 
jesty of the Cewsars.' ‘The remote and rapid opera- 
tions of the same campaign appear to magnify the 
power and numbers of the Turks ; but their courage is 
most deserving of praise, since a light troop of three 
or four hundred horse would often attempt and exe- 
cute the most daring inroads to the gates of Thessalo- 
nica and Constantinople. At this disastrous era of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Kurope was afflicted bya 
triple scourge from the north, the east, and the south: 
the Norman, the Hungarian, and the Saracen, some- 
times trod the same ground of desolation; and these 
savage foes might have been compared by Homer to 
the two lions growling over the carcasses of a man- 
gled stag.™ 


A.D. 924. 


A. D. A, 


| ‘The deliverance of Germany and yjetory of Henry 
Christendom was achieved by the Sax- the wler, 
A. D, 935 


|on princes, Henry the Fowler and Otho 
the Great, who, in two memorable battles, for ever 
broke the power of the Hungarians." The valiant 


k Muratori has considered with patriot ure the danger and re- 
sources of Modena. The citizens besought St. Geminianus, their 
patron, to avert, by his intercession, the rabies, flagellu a, & 

Nunc te rogamus, licet servi pess 

Ab Unverorum nos defendas jaculis. 
The bishop erected walls for the public defence, not contra dominos 
serenos, (Antiquitat. Ital. med. Zvi, tom. i, dissertat. i. p, 21, 22.) and 
the song of the nightly watch is not without elegance or use, (tom. 
iii. diss. xl. p. 709.) The Italian annalist has accurately traced the 
series of their inroads. (Annali d’Italia, tom. vii. p. 365. 467, 393 401. 


437. 440. tom. viii. p. 19. 41. 52, &c.) 

1 Both the Hungarian and Russian annals ‘suppose, that they be- 
sieged, or attacked, or insulted Constantinople; (Pray, dissertat. x. 
p. 239. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 354—360.) and the fact 
fessed by the Byzantine historians: (Leo Grammaticus, p. 506. Ce- 


drenus, tom. li. p. 629.) yet, however glorious to the nation, it is de- 


is almost con- 


nied or doubted by the critical historian, and even by the notary of 
Bela rheir scepticism is meritorious; they could not safely tran- 
| scribe or believe the rusticorum fabulus: but Katona might have 
given due attention to the evidence of Liutprand, Bulgarorum gen- 
tem atque Grecorum tributariam fecerant. (Hist. 1. ii. c. 4. p. 480.) 
no - — A ov? a ¢ ner * mY, 
Ors QUEEOS ROGUDHE’ Whee AT amsvas tAaDO10 


AuOw ThivaovTe MOP eR SeovetytTse waxes . 

n They are amply and critically discussed by Katona. (Hist. Du- 
cum, p. 360—368, 427—470,) Liutprand (1. ii. c. 8, 9.) is the best evi- 
dence for the former, and Witichind (Annal. Saxon. 1. iii.) of the lat- 
| ter: but the critical historian will not even overlook the horn ofa 
| warrior, which is said to be preserved at Jazberin. 
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Henry was roused from a bed of sickness by the inva~| 
sion of his country; but his mind was vigorous and 
his prudence successful. ‘* My companions,” said he, | 
on the morning of the combat, ** maintain your ranks, | 
receive on your bucklers the first arrows of the pa-| 
gans, and prevent their second discharge by the equal | 
and rapid career of your lances. They obeyed and 
conquered : and the historical picture of the castle of | 
Merseburgh expressed the features, or at least the cha- 
racter, of Henry, who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted 
to the finer arts the perpetuity of his name.° At the 
end of twenty years, the children of the Turks who 
had fallen by his sword invaded the empire of his son ; | 
and their force is defined, in the lowest estimate, at one 
of Otho the Great, hundred thousand horse. They were in- 

A.D. 955. vited by domestic faction; the gates} 
of Germany were treacherously unlocked; and they | 
spread, far beyond the Rhine and the Meuse, into the 
heart of Flanders. But the vigour and prudence of 
Otho dispelled the conspiracy; the princes were made 
sensible, that unless they were true to each other, their 
religion and country were irrecoverably lost; and the 
national powers were reviewed in the plains of Augs- 
burgh. They marched and fought in eight legions, 
according to the division of provinces and tribes; the 
first, second, and third, were composed of Bavarians ; 
the fourth of Franconians; the fifth of Saxons, under | 
the immediate command of the monarch; the sixth | 
and seventh consisted of Swabians; and the eighth 
legion, of a thousand Bohemians, closed the rear of 
the host. ‘The resources of discipline and valour were | 
fortified by the arts of superstition, which, on this oc- 
casion, may deserve the epithets of generous and salu- 
tary. ‘The soldiers were purified with a fast; the camp 
was blessed with the relics of saints and martyrs; and 
the christian hero girded on his side the sword of Con- | 
stantine, grasped the invincible spear of Charlemagne, | 
and waved the banner of St. Maurice, the prefect of 
the Thebean legion. 


But his firmest confidence was | 
placed in the holy lance,? whose point was fashioned | 
of the nails of the cross, and which his father had ex- | 
torted from the king of Burgundy, by the threats of | 
war, and the gift of a province. The Hungarians were | 
expected in the front; they secretly passed the Lech, | 





a river of Bavaria that falls into the Danube; turned | 
the rear of the christian army; plundered the bag- 
and disordered the legions of Bohemia and 
Swabia. The battle was restored by the Franconians, | 
whose duke, the valiant Conrad, was pierced with an 
arrow he rested from his fatigues: the Saxons | 
fought under the eye of their ki and his victory 
surpassed, in merit and importance, the triumphs of | 


gage, 


as 
1g 5 
Ty 
the last two hundred years. The loss of the Hunga- | 
rians was still greater in the flight than in the action ; | 
they were encompassed by the rivers of Bavaria; and | 
their past cruelties excluded them from the hope of 
mercy. ‘Three captive princes were hanged at Ratis- 
bon, the multitude of prisoners was slain or mutilated, 
and the fugitives, who presumed to appear in the face 
of their country, were cond 
verty and disgrace.4 


emned to everlasting po-| 
Yet the spirit of the nation was 
not humbled, and the most accessible passes of Hun- 
gary were fortified with a ditch and rampart. Adver-| 
sity suggested the counsels of moderation and peace: | 











o Hunc vero triumphum, tam laude quam memoria dignum, ad | 
Meresburgum rex in superiori cenaculo domiis per C»yexoeay, id | 
est, picluram, notari precepit, adeo ut rem veram potius quam verisi- | 
Milem videas: a high ence <Liutprand, |. ii.c. 9.) Another 
palace in Ge iny had been painted with holy subjects by the order 
of Charlemagne und Muratori may justly rm, nulla secula fuere | 
in quibus | res desiderati fuerint. (Antiquitat, Ital. medii Avi, | 
tom, ii. dissert v. p. 360, 361.) Ourd estic claims to antiquity 
of ignorance and original imperfection (Mr, Walpole’s lively words) 
are of a much m recent date. (Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. p. | 
2, &c.) 

p See Bar , Annal. Eccles. A. D. 929. No. 2—5. The lance of | 


Christ is taken fro: evidence, Liutprand, (1. iv. c. 12.) Sige- | 


bert, and the acts of St. Gerard: but the other military relics depend 
n the faith of the Gesta Anglorum post Bedam, 1. li. c. 8. 
b Katona, H D Hungaria, p. 500, &c, 
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| sedentary life; and the next generation 


| transport them by sea to their native country. 


| tion. (Pray, Dissert. vi. vii. p. 109 
| 95 


| major is strong. 


291 


the robbers of the west acquiesced in a apo 
was taught by a discerning prince, that far more might 
be gained by multiplying and exchanging the produce 
of a fruitful soil. The native race, the Turkish or 
Fennic blood, was mingled with new colonies of Sey- 
thian or Sclavonian origin ;* many thousands of robust 
and industrious captives had been imported from all 
the countries of Europe;* and after the marriage of 
Geisa with a Bavarian princess, he hestowed honours 
and estates on the nobles of Germany.t The son of 


| Geisa was invested with the regal title, and the house 


of Arpad reigned three hundred years in the kingdom 
of Hungary. But the freeborn barbarians were not 
dazzled by the lustre of the diadem, and the people 
asserted their indefeasible right of choosing, deposing, 
and punishing the hereditary servant of the state. 
_TLL The name of Russtans® was first origin of the 
divulged, in the ninth century, by an Russian mon- 
embassy from Theophilus, emperor of *°Y- 


| the east, to the emperor of the west, Lewis, the son 


of Charlemagne. ‘The Greeks were accompanied by 
the envoys of the great duke, or chagan, 
or czar, of the Russians. In their jour- 
ney to Constantinople, they had traversed many hos- 


A. D. 839. 


| tile nations; and they hoped to escape the dangers 


of their return, by requesting the French monarch to 


A 
closer examination detected their origin: they were 


| the brethren of the Swedes and Normans, whose name 


was already odious and formidable in France ; and it 
might justly be apprehended, that these Russian stran- 
gers were not the messengers of peace, but the emis- 
saries of war. ‘They were detained, while the Greeks 


| were dismissed ; and Lewis expected a more satisfae- 


tory account, that he might obey the laws of hospital- 


| ity or prudence, according to che interest of both em- 


pires.* The Scandinavian origin of the people, or at 
least the princes, of Russia, may be confirmed and 
illustrated by the national annals’ and the general 








r Among these colonies we may distinguish, 1. the Chazars, or 
Cabari, who joined the Huhgarians on their march. (Constant. de 
Admin. Imp. c. 39, 40. p. 108, 109.) 2. The Jazyges, Moravians, and 
Siculi, whom they found in the land; the last were perhaps a rem- 


| nant of the Huns of Attila, and were intrusted with the guard of the 


borders. 3, The Russians, who, like the Swiss in France, imparted 
a general name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, whose chiefs 
(A. D. 956.) were invited, cum magna multitudine Hismahelitarum, 
Had any of these Sclavonians embraced the Mahometan religion t 
5. The Bisseni and Cumans, a mixed multitude of Patzinacites, Uzi, 
Chazars, &c. who had spread to the lower Danube. The last colony 


| of 40,000 Cumans, A. D. 1239, was received and converted by the 


kings of Hungary, who derived from that tribe a new regal appella- 
173. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 
99, 259—264. 476. 479—483, &c.) 
s Christiani autem, quorum pars major populi est, qui ex omni 
parte mundi illuc tracti sunt captivi,&c. Such was the language of 
Piligrinus, the first missionary who entered Hungary, A. D. 973. Pars 
Hist. Ducum, p. 517. 

t The fideles Teutonici of Geisa, are authenticated in old charac- 
ters: and Katona, with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate 
of these colonies, which had been so loosely magnified by the Italian 


} Ranzanus. (Hist. Critic. Ducum, p. 667—681.) 


u Among the Greeks, this national appellation bas a singular form, 
Pws,as an undeclinable word, of which many fanciful etymologies 
have been suggested. I have perused, with pleasure and profit, a dis- 
sertation de Origine Russorum, (Comment. Academ. Petropolitane, 
tom. viii. p. 388—436.) by Theophilus Sigefrid Bayer, a learned Ger- 
man, who spent his tife and labours in the service of Russia. A geo- 


} graphical tract of D’Anville, de l’Empire de Russic, son Origine, et 


ses Accroissemens, (Paris, 1772. in 12mo,) has likewise been of use, 

x See the entire passage (diguum, says Bayer, ut aureis in tabulis 
figatur) in the Annales Bertiniani Francorum, (:n Script. Ital. Mura- 
tori, tom. il. pars i. p. 525.) A. D. 839. twenty-two years before the wera 
of Ruric. In the tenth century, Liutprand (Hist. Ll. v. c. 6.) speaks 
of the Russians and Normans as the saine Aquilonares homines of a 
red complexion. 

y My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Leveque, His- 
toire de Russie, Nestor, the first and best of these ancient annalists, 
was a monk of Kiow, who died in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury; but his chronicle was obscure, till it was published at Peters- 
burgh, 1767, in 4to. Leveque, Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. xvi. Coxe’s 
rravels, vol. ii. p. 134. 

[The late Schlatzer has translated and commented upon the An- 
nals of Nestor; and his work is a mine of information to those who 
would hereafter investigate the History of the North. In 1809, four 
volumes of it were already published. The whole work will consist 
of twelve volumes, The first is occupied with an introduction to the 
ancient history of Russia; the second contains the ancient history 
of Russia, or that before Rurik and the reign of this prince; the 
third contains the reign of Oleg, and the fourth that of Igor. M, 








299 THE 
history of the north. The Normans, who had so long 
been concealed by a vejl of impenetrable darkness, 
suddenly burst forth in the spirit of naval and military 
enterprise. ‘T'he vast, and as it is said, the populous, 
regions of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were 
crowded with independent chieftains and desperate | 
adventurers, who sighed in the laziness of peace, and 


smiled in the agonies of death. Piracy was the exer- 
cise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue, of the Scan- 
dinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak climate and 
narrow limits, they started from the banquet, grasped 


their arms, sounde d their horn, ascended their vessels, 
and explored every coast that promine d either spoil or 
settlement. The Baltic was the first 
naval achievements; they visited the eastern shores, 
the silent reside Fennic and Sclavonian 
and the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid a 
iribute, the skins of white squirrels, to 
, Whom they salute 


scene ol 


nee ol tribes, 


these stran- 


d with the title of Varangians,’ 


or Corsairs. ‘Their superiority in arms, discipline, 
and renown, commanded the fear and reverence of the 
natives. In their wars against the more inland sava- 


es, the Vara 
ind auxiliaries, ly, by choieé ore 
obtained the dominion of a people whom they were 
qualified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at length, Ruric,a 
Scandinavian chief, became the father 


rians conde Scre nde d to serve as trie nds 


and gradual nquest, 


A. D, 862. 


of a dynasty which reigned above seven 
hundred years. His brothers extended his influence 
the example of service and usurpation was imitated 
by his companions in the southern provinces of Rus- 
sia; and their establishments, hy the usual methods 
of war and assassination, were cemented into the fa- 
brie of a powerful monarchy. 


As long as the descendants of Ruric 


Phe \V ? ; g 


f Cons were considered as aliens and conquer- 
i ors, they ruled by the sword of the Va- 
r ingians, distributed estates and subje ets to their falth- 
ful captains, and supplied their numbers with fresh 
streams of adventurers from the Baltic coast.* But 
when the Scandinavian chiefs had struck a deep and 
permanent root into the il, they mincled with the 


igi 
merit of 


1, and language, and the first 
delivering his country 
se foreion merce They had seated him 
he throne; his riches were insufficient to satisfy 
their demands; but they listened to his pleasing ad- 
vice, that they should seek, not a more grateful, but a 
more ilthy, master; that they should embark for 
Greece, where, instead of the skins of squirrels, silk 
and gold w the recompence of their serviee. 
At the time the Russian prince admonished his 
Byzantine ally to disperse and employ, to recompence 
and restrain, these impetuous children of the north. 
Contemporary writers have recorded the introduction, 

e, and character of the Vi ians: each day they 
rose ine and esteem; the whole body was 
onst perform the duty of 


Russians in blood, re 
Waladimir had the 
from the naries. 


on t 


we 


ould we 


same 


rang 
nfide 


assembled at C 


nee 


+3 » 1 
antinopie to 


ruards ; and their strength was recruited by a nume- 

rous band of their countrymen from the Island of 

Thule. On this oceasion, the vagus appellation of 
| 


to England; and the new Varangians 
English and 


Thule is applied 
} 


were a colony of Danes who fled from 





the yoke of the Norman conqueror. The habits of 
pilgrimage and piracy had approximated the countries 
Ewers r of the Imperial Academy of Russian Ant 
has a rove, ina dis tion at Riga in 1S 
. A t ! sian r ! the th, and 
{ pares, a Tur itr Che son of nmentator 
up Nes VI. f an Schlwtzer wT ied h aLer part 
ol 5 s. (f pea é 4 , ure ncie t 
etd Histoire en Allemagne, By Ch. Villers, page 95, &c.)—G 
ae | Si Bayer Varagis, (for the name is differently 
spelt) in ( rt. Aca ). Petropolitanm, tom, iv. p. 275—311 F 
a Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and Russi 1 were still guarded 





et maxime Danorum 
f Dithmar of Merseburch, 
Germans to enlist in a fureien 


onfluentium, 
e Chronicle 
I for the 


ex fugitivor 
Bayer, who qu 


im servor es 
8 (p. 292.) t 
nusu 






DECLINE 
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of the earth ; these exiles were entertained in the By. 
zantine court ; and they preserved, till the last age of 
the empire, the inheritance of spotless loy; lty, and 
the use of the Danish or English tongue. With their 


| broad and double-e iged battle-axes on their shoulde rs, 


| senate, and the 


they attended the Greek emperor to the 


te mp he, the 
hippodrome ; he slept 


and feasted up. 


der their trusty guard ; and the keys of the p ilace, the 
treasury, and the capital, were held by the firm ang 
faithful hands of the Varangians. 

In the tenth century, the geography of , rental 
|Seythia was extended far beyond the wad eR me, 
limits of ancient knowledge; and the A. D, 950, 


their | 


| Rurie 


Russians obtain 
map of C 
the 


umd, if they 


monarchy of the 


a vast and conspie- 
in the 


uous place onstantine.® 
were masters ot 


or Mi scow 


Thes ns of 
vince of Wol. 
nfined on that 


Spacious pre 
odomir, vere c 


‘ 


side by 


the hordes of the east, their western frontier jp 
those early days was enlarged to the Baltic se 1 and 
the country of the Prussians. ‘Their northern relon 
ascended above the sixtieth decree of latitude, over 
the Hyperborean regions, which faney had px pled 
with monsters, or clouded with eternal darkness. To 
the south they followed the course of the Borysthenes, 
and approached with that river the neighbourhood of 
the Fuxine sea. ‘The tribes that dwelt, or wandered, 
on this ample cireuit, were obedient to the same con- 





que % ind insensibly blended into the same nation. 
The language of Russia is a dialect of the Sclavonian;: 
but, in the tenth century, these two mod i speech 
were different from each other; By the Sclavonian 
prevailed in thes h, it may | esumed that the 
original Russians of the north, the primiti ject 
if the Varangian chief, were portton of the Fenni 
race. With the emigration, union, or dissolution of 
the wandering tribes, the loos indefinite picture 
of the Seythian desert has ec ly shifted. But 
the most ancient map of Russia afford ve pla 

which still retain their nam 1] tion; and tl 

two capitals, Novogorod * and Kiow, ( val with 
the first age of the m rehy. Novoworod had not 
yet deserved the epithet ol great r th ice of 
the Hanseatic leacue, which dif 1 the t ns of 
opule nee and the principl { free . Kiow could 
not vet boast of three hundred chur a eTa- 
ble ‘people, and a decree of greatne and sple r 
which was compared with Constantinople by those 


who had » residence of the Cwsars. In 


their origin, 


never 


the two cities were 1 nore than camp 


or fairs, the most convenient stations In which the bar- 
barjans might assemble for the occasional business of 
war or trade. Yet even thes mblies announeé 
| Du Cange ha if t 8 and 
I ft Vara { i I I E 
Crreecitatis led I I 4 
Vag N \ ul. Anne e Notes s 
y Pat || 2/2.) s soll . 
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clarissimum decus Grecie I f » of Kiaw, es ully in the 
| eleventh century, had reac! the G pan it Arabian g¢ 


| phers, 


Chap. XVI. 


some progress in the arts of society ; a new breed of | 
cattle was imported from the southern provinces ; and 


the spirit of commercial] enterprise pervaded the sea| 


and land from the Baltic to the Euxine, from the 
mouth of the Oder to the port of C onstantinople. In 
the days of idolatry and barbarism, the Sclavonic city 
of Julin was frequented and enriched by the Normans, 
who had prudently secured a free mart of purchase 
and exchange. From this harbour, at the entrance of 
the Oder, the corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty-three 
days to the eastern shores of the Baltic, the most dis- 
tant nations were intermingled, and the holy groves of 
Curland are said to have been decorated with Grecian 
and Spanish gold. Between the sea and Novogorod 
an easy intercourse was discovered ; in the s 
through a gulf, a lake, and a navigable 
winter season, over the hard and level surface of 
boundless snows. From the neighbourhood of that 
city. the Russians deseended the streams that fall into 
the Borysthenes ; their canoes, a Si tree, were 
laden with slaves of every age, furs of 


lr, 


river; in the 


ot ile 


every Spe cles, 


the spoil of their bee-hives, and the hides of their cat- 
tle; and the whole produce of the north was collected 
ind discharged in the n izines of Kiow. The 
month of June was th iry season of the depar- 
ture of the fleet: the timber of the canoes was framed 
into the « ind benches of more solid and capacious 
boats ; and they proceeded without obstacle down the 
} rystl renes, aS far as the 


seven or thirteen ridges of 


rocks, ¥ 1ich traverse the bed, and precipitate the wa- 
ters. of ‘en river. At the more shallow falls it was 
sufficient to lighten the vessels; but the deeper cata- 
racts were Imyf issable; and ther riners, who dragged 
their vessels d their slaves six miles over land, were 
exposed in this toilsome journey to the robbers of the 
desert." At the first island below the falls, the Rus- 
sians celebrated the festival of their escape; at a se- 


paired their 


i 
perilous voy- 


cond, near the mouth of the rive 
nger 


r, they re 
shattered vesse|] and more 


Black sea. If 





age of the they steered along the coast, 
the Danube was accessible; with a fair wind they 
could reach in thirty-six or forty hours the opposite 
shores of Anatolia; and Constantinople admitted the 
annual visit of the strangers of the north. ‘They re- 
turned ne stated se 1 with a rich cargo of corn, 
wine, and oil, the manufactures of Greece, and the 
spices of India. some of the countrymen resided 
in the capital and provinces ; and the national treaties 
protected the persons, effects, and privileges, of the 
Russian merchant.' 

But w ame ¢ munication which 

4 f : . . 

as of had been opened tor the benefit, was 
sians agains soon abused for the injury, of mankind. 
— ee eg period of one hundred and ninety 
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years, the Russians made four attempts to plunder the 
treasures of Constantinople: the event was various, 
but the motive, the means, and the object, were the 
same in these naval expeditions.* The Russian tra- 
ders had seen the magnificence and tasted the luxury 
Sesars. A marvellous tale, and a 
scanty supply, excited the desires of their savage 
countrymen: they envied the gifts of nature which 
their climate denied; they coveted the works of art 
which they were too lazy to imitate and too indigent 
to purchase: the Varangian princes unfurled the ban- 


|ners of piratical adventure, and their bravest soldiers 


were drawn from the nations that dwelt in the north- 
ern isles of the ocean.' The image of their naval ar- 
maments was revived in the last century, in the fleets 
of the Cossacks, which issued from the Borysthenes, 
to navigate the same seas, for a similar purpose.™ 
The Greek appellation of monozyla, or single canoes, 
might be justly applied to the bottom of their vessels. 
It was scooped out of the long stem of a beech or wil- 
low, but the slight and narrow foundation was raised 
and continued on either side with planks, till it attain- 
ed the length of sixty, and the height of about twelve, 
These boats were built without a deck, but with 
two rudders and a mast; to move with sails and oars; 


feet. 


and to contain from forty to seventy men, with their 
arms, and provisions of fresh water and salt fish. 
The first trial of the Russians was made with two 


hundred boats; but when the national force was exer- 
ted, they might arm against Constantinople a thousand 
or twelve hundred ves Their fleet was not much 
inferior to the royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was 
magnified in the eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times the 
real proportion of its strength and numbers. Had the 
Greek emperors been endowed with foresight to dis- 
cern, and vigour to prevent, perhaps they might have 
sealed with a maratime force the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes. Their indolence abandoned the coast of Ana- 
tolia to the calamities of a piratical war, which, after 
an interval of six hundred years, again infested the 
Euxine ; but as long as the capital was respected, the 
sufferings of a distant province escaped the notice both 
of the prince and the historian. The storm which had 
swept along from the Phasis and Trebizond, at length 
burst on the Bosphorus of Thrace; a strait of fifteen 
miles, in which the rude vessels of the Russian might 
have been stopped and destroyed by a more skilful 
adversary. In their first enterprise" un- The first, 

der the princes of Kiow, they passed A. D. 86s. 

without opposition, and occupied the port of Constan- 
tinople in the absence of the emperor Michael, the son 
of Theophilus. ‘Through a crowd of perils, he landed 
at the palace-stairs, and immediately repaired to a 
church of the Virgin Mary.° By the advice of the 
patriarch, her garment, a er relic, was drawn 
from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea; and a sea- 
sonable tempest, whic h de easinal the retreat of the 





sels. 























Russians, was devoutly ascribed to the mother of 
God.? ‘The silence of the Greeks may The second, 
inspire some doubt of the truth, or at A.D. 904. 
he Russians and Greeks in the ninth, tenth, and 
Ss, are related In the Byzantine annals, especially 
and Cedrenus ; and a]l their testimonies ; l 
f Stritter, tom. ii. p, 939—1044. 

‘ I ‘e rT “i = v : i- 
. v ‘ c Oxta { Sin 
{ f p 3. 

See Beauplan (Description de l’Ukraine, p. 54—61.): I scrip 
tions are lively, his plans accurate, and except the circumstance of 
5, we may read ld Russians f r modern Cossacks 
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f M. Le sjue’s history 

When Photius wrote his enciclic epistle on the conversion of the 
Russians, tl raclé was not yet sufficiently ripe ; he reproaches the 
Nation ag tig weoTHrs x4 meres rowe “vt e r% wevov, 

p Leo Grammaticus, p. 463, 16 1. Constantini Continuator, in 
Script. post. The phane m, p. 121,122. Symeon Logothet. p. 445, 446, 
Georg. Mona h. p. 5 130,536. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 551. "Zo ynaras, tom, 
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Jeast of the importance, of the second attempt by Oleg, 
the guardian of the sons of Ruric. A strong barrier 
of arms and fortifications defended the Bosphorus: 
they were eluded by tlie usual expedient of drawing 
the boats over the isthmus; and this simple operation 
is described in the national chronicles, as if the Rus- 
sian fleet had sailed over dry land with a brisk and | 
The third, favourable gale. The leader of the third 
A.D.941. armament, Igor, the son of Ruric, had 
chosen a moment of weakness and decay, when the 
naval powers of the empire were employed against the 
Saracens. But if courage be not wanting, the instra- | 
ments of defence are seldom deficient. Fifteen broken 
and decayed galleys were boldly launched against the 
enemy; but instead of the single tube of Greek fire 
usually planted on the prow, the sides and stern of 
each vessel were abundantly supplied with that liquid 
combustible. The engineers were dexterous ; the wea- 
ther was propitious ; many thousand Russians, who} 
chose rather to be drowned than burnt, leaped into the 
sea, and those who escaped to the Thracian shore were 
inhumanly slaughtered by the peasants and soldiers. 
Yet one third of the canoes escaped into shallow wa- 
ter; and the next spring Igor was again prepared to 
retrieve his disgrace and claim his revenge." Aftera 
The fourth, long peace, Jaroslaus, the. great-grand- | 
A.D. 1043. son of Igor, resumed the same project} 
of anaval invasion. A fleet, under the command of 
his son, was repulsed at the entrance of the Bospho-| 
rus by the same artificial flames. But in the rashness of 
pursuit, the vanguard of the Greeks was encompassed 
by an irresistible multitude of boats and men; their} 
provision of fire was probably exhausted ; and twenty- 
four galleys were either taken, sunk, or destroyed.’ 
Yet the threats or calamities of a Rus- 
sian war were more frequently diverted 
by treaty than by arms. In these naval hostilities, 
every disadvantage was on the side of the Greeks; 
their savage enemy afforded no mercy; his »overty | 
promised no spoil ; his impenetrable retreat deprived | 
the conqueror of the hopes of revenge ; and the pride| 
or weakness of empire indulged an opinion, that no| 
honour could be gained or Jost in the intercourse with 


Negociations 
and prophecy. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





barbarians. At first their demands were high and in- 
admissible, three pounds of gold for each soldier or| 
mariner of the fleet: the Russian youth adhered to the | 
design of conquest and glory; but the counsels of | 
moderation were recommended by the hoary sages. | 
** Be content,”’ they said, ** with the liberal offers of | 
Cesar ; is it not far better to obtain without a combat, | 
the possession of gold, silver, silks, and all the objects 
of our desires? Are we sure of victory? Can we 
conclude a treaty with the sea? We do not tread on 
the land; we float on the abyss of water, and a com- 
mon death hangs over our heads.’* The memory of 
Arctic fleets that seemed to descend from the 
polar circle, left a deep impression of terror on the 
imperial city. By the vulgar of every rank, it was | 
asserted and believed, that an equestrian statue in the 
square of Taurus, was secretly inscribed with a pro- 
pheey, how the Russians, in the last days, should be- 
come masters of Constantinople.” In our own time, a 


these 


See n, in Levesque’s Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. 





Nestor and Ni : 
74—80,. Katona (Hist. D m p.75-—79.) uses his advantage to dis 
prove this Russian victory, which would cloud the siege of Kiow by 
the Hungarians 

r Leo Grammaticus, p. 506, 507. Incert. Contin. p. 263, 264. Syme m | 
Logothet. p. 490, 491. Georg. Monach. p. 588, 589. Cedren, tom. 
ii. p. 629. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 190, 191. and Liutprand, 1. v. c. 6, | 
who writes from the narratives of his father-in-law, then ambassa | 
dor at Constantinople, and corrects the vain exaggeratign of the 
Greeks. 

s I can on! eal to Cedrenus (t p. 758, 759.) and Zonaras | 
(tom, ji. p. 25. we a they grow ) hty and credible as | 
they draw near to their own ies 

t Nestor, apud ves » Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. 87 | 

a This brazen statue, which had been brought from Antioch, and 





was melted by the Latins, was suppose 


d 1 to 
Joshua or Bellerophon, an odd dilemma Nicetas Choniates, (p 
413, 414.) Codinus, (de Originibus C., P. p. 24.) and the 
writer de Antiquitat. C, P. (Banduri, Imp. Orient. tom. i. p. 17, 18 
who lived about the year 1100, 
shecy ; the rest is immaterial. 


1 to re either 


See 





anonymous | 
| | 
They witness the belief of the pro- 


| such a picture, a modern epic poet would disgrace 





Crap. XVI, 





Russian armament, instead of sailing from the Borys. 
thenes, has circumnavigated the continent of Europe ; 
and the Turkish capital has been threatened bya squa- 
dron of strong and lofty ships of war, each of which 
with its naval science and thundering artillery, eoyjg 
have sunk or scattered a hundred canoes, such as thoge 
of their ancestors. Perhaps the present generation 
may yet behold the accomplishment of the prediction 
of a rare prediction, of which the style is unambigy- 
ous and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less formi- —Reion of 
dable than by sea; and as they fought Swatosiaug 
for the most part on foot, their irregular A. D. 955-973, 
legions must often have been broken and overthrown 
by the cavalry of the Scythian hordes. Yet their 
growing towns, however slight and imperfect, presen. 
ted a shelter to the subject, and a barrier to the ene. 
my : the monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal partition, ag. 
sumed the dominion of the north; and the nations 
from the Volga to the Danube were subdued or repel- 
led by the arms of Swatoslaus,* the son of Igor, the 
son of Oleg, the son of Ruric. ‘The vigour of his 
mind and body was fortified by the hardships of a 
military and savage life. Wrapt in a bear-skin, Swa- 
toslaus usually slept on the ground, his head reclining 
on a saddle; his diet was coarse and frugal, and, like 
the heroes of Homer,’ his meat (it was often horse. 
flesh) was broiled or roasted on the coals. The exer- 
cise of war gave stability and discipline to his army; 
and it may be presumed, that no soldier was permitted 
to transcend the luxury of his chief. By an embassy 
from Nicephorus, the Greek emperor, he was moved 
to undertake the conquest of Bulgaria, and a gift of 
fifteen hundred pounds of gold was laid at his feet to 
defray the expense, or reward the toils, of the expedi- 
tion. An army of sixty thousand men was assembled 
and embarked; they sailed from the Borysthenes to 
the Danube; their landing was effected on the Mesian 
shore ; and, after a sharp encounter, the swords of the 
Russians prevailed agains’ the arrows of the Bulga- 
rian horse. The vanquished king sunk into the grave; 
his children were made captive ; and his dominions, as 
far as mount Hemus, were subdued or ravaged by the 
northern invaders. But instead of relinquishing his 
prey, and performing his engagements, the Varangian 
prince was more disposed to advance than to retire; 
and, had his ambition been crowned with success, the 
seat of empire in that early period might have been 
transferred to a more temperate and fruitful climate, 
Swatoslaus enjoyed and acknowledged the advantages 
of his new position, in which he could unite, by ex- 
change or rapine, the various productions of the earth, 
By an easy navigation he might draw from Russia the 
native commodities of furs, wax, and hydromel ; Hun- 
gary supplied him with a breed of horses and the 
spoils of the west; and Greece abounded with gold, 
silver, and the foreign luxuries, which his poverty had 
affected to disdain, ‘The bands of Patzinacites, Cho- 
zars, and Turks, repaired to the standard of victory; and 
the ambassador of Nicephorus betrayed his trust, as- 
sumed the purple, and promised to share with his newal- 
lies the treasures of the eastern world. From the banks 
of the Danube the Russian prince pursued his march as 
far as Adrianople; a formal summons to evacuate the 
Roman province was dismissed with contempt; and 
Swatoslaus fiercely replied, that Constantinople might 
soon expect the presence of an enemy and a master. 

Nicephorus could no Jonger expel the yis defeat by 
mischief which he had introduced ; but John Zir 
his throne and wife were inherited by 4: 2 9° 


isces, 
973, 


x The life of Swat Sviatoslaf, or Sphendosthlabus, is ex 


slaus, or nd i 

ted from the Russian Chronicles by M. Levesque. (Hist. de Kus 

sie, ton i, p. 94 107,) . 
y This resemblance may 

liad, (205—221.) in the minute 


ninth book of the 
f Achilles. By 
his work, and dis- 
gust his reader; but the Greek verses are harmonious, @ dead lan- 
guage can seldom appear low or familiar; and at the distance of two 
thousand seven hundred years, we are amused with the primitive 
manners of antiquity. 


be clearly seen in the 


detail of the hery 


Cuar. XVI. 


John Zimisces,* who, in a diminutive body, possessed 

the spirit and abilities of a hero, The first victory of 
his lieutenants deprived the Russians of their foreign 

allies, twenty thousand of whom were either destroyed 

by the sword, or provoked to revolt, or tempted to de- 

serte ‘Thrace was delivered, but seventy thousand | 
barbarians were still in arms; and the legions that had 
been recalled from the new conquests of Syria, prepa- 

red, with the return of the spring, to march under the 
banners of a warlike prince, who declared himself the 
friend and avenger of the injured Bulgaria. The pas- 
ses of mount Hemus had been left unguarded: they 
were instantly occupied; the Roman vanguard was 
formed of the immortals; (a proud imitation of the 
Persian style ;) the emperor led the main body of ten 
thousand five hundred foot ; and the rest of his forces 
followed in slow and cautious array, with the baggage 
and military engines. The first exploit of Zimisces 
was the reduction of Marcianopolis, or Peristhlaba,* 
in two days: the trumpets sounded; the walls were 
scaled; eight thousand five hundred Russians were | 
put to the sword ; and the sons of the Bulgarian king | 
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were rescued from an ignominious prison, and invested 
with a nominal diadem. After these repeated losses, 
Swatoslaus retired to the strong post of Dristra, on the | 
banks of the Danube, and was pursued by an enemy | 
who alternately employed the arms of celerity and 
delay. ‘The Byzantine galleys ascended the river; the 
legions completed a line of cireumvallation ; and the 
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Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch Conversion of | 
whose ambition was equal to his curios- Russia, 
ity, congratulates himself and the Greek A. D. S64. 
church on the conversion of the Russians. Those 
fierce and bloody barbarians had been persuaded by 
the voice of reason and religion, to acknowledge Jesus 
for their God, the christian missionaries for their teach- 
ers, and the Romans for their friends and brethren. 
His triumph was transient and premature. In the va- 
rious fortune of their piratical adventures, some Rus- 
sian chiefs might allow themselves to be sprinkled 
with the waters of baptism; and a Greek bishop, with 
the name of metropolitan, might administer the sacra- 
ments in the church of Kiow, to a congregation of 
slaves and natives. But the seed of the gospel was 
sown on a barren soil; many were the apostates, the 
converts were few; and the baptism of Olga may be 
fixed as the era of Russian christianity. A female, 
perhaps of the basest origin, who could revenge the 


| death, and assume the sceptre, of her husband Igor, 


must have been endowed with those active virtues 
which command the fear and obedience of barbarians. 
In a moment of foreign and domestic peace, she sailed 
from Kiow to Constantinople; and the Baptism of Olga, 
emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus A. D. 96. 

has described, with minute diligence, the ceremonial 
of her reception in his capital and palace. The steps, 
the titles, the salutations, the banquet, the presents, 
were exquisitely adjusted, to gratify the vanity of the 


Russian prince was encompassed, assaulted, and fam-| stranger, with due reverence to the superior majesty 


ished, in the fortifications of the camp and city. Many 
deeds of valour were performed; several desperate 
sallies were attempted ; nor was it till after a siege of 
sixty-five days that Swatoslaus yielded to his adverse 
fortune. ‘The liberal terms which he obtained an- 
nounce the prudence of the victor, who respected the 
valour, and apprehended the despair, of an unconquer- 
ed mind. The great duke of Russia bound himself, 
by solemn imprecations, to relinquish all hostile de- 
signs; a safe passage was opened for his return; the 
liberty of trade and navigation was restored; a mea- 
sure of corn was distributed to each of his soldiers ; 
and the allowance of twenty-two thousand measures 
attests the loss and the remnant of the barbarians. 


of the purple.‘ In the sacrament of baptism, she re- 
ceived the venerable name of the empress Helena; 
and her conversion might be preceded or followed by 
her uncle, two interpreters, sixteen damsels of a high- 
er, and eighteen of a lower, rank, twenty-two domes- 
tics or ministers, and forty-four Russian merchants, 
who composed the retinue of the great princess Olga. 
After her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she firmly 
persisted in her new religion; but her labours in the 
propagation of the gospel were not crowned with suc- 
cess; and both her family and nation adhered with 
obstinacy or indifference to the gods of their fathers. 
Her son Swatoslaus was apprehensive of the scorn 
and ridicule of his companions; and her grandson 


After a painful voyage, they again reached the mouth | Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal to multiply and 


of the Borysthenes ; but their provisions were exhaus- 
ted, the season was unfavourable; they passed the 
winter on the ice; and, before they could prosecute 
their march, Swatoslaus was surprised and oppressed | 


by the neighbouring tribes, with whom the Greeks | 


entertained a perpetual and useful correspondence.° 
Far different was the return of Zimisces, who was re- 
ceived in his capital like Camillus or Marius, the sa- 
viours of ancient Rome. But the merit of the victory 
was attributed by the pious emperor to the mother of 
God; and the image of the Virgin Mary, with the di- 
vine infant in her arms, was placed on a triumphal 
ear, adorned with the spoils of war, and the ensigns 
of Bulgarian royalty. Zimisces made his public en- 
try on horseback; the diadem on his head, a crown of 
laurel in his hand; and Constantinople was astonished 
to applaud the martial virtues of her sovereign.® 


oo 


t This singular epithet is derived from the Armenian language, and 
T(mernns is interpreted in Greek by wovlsx:Cns, or woveaxeLnc. As 
I profess myself equally ignorant of these words, I may be indulged 
in the question in the play, “ Pray, which of you is the interpreter ?”’ 
From the context, they seem to signify Adolescentulus. (Leo Dia- 
con. l. iv. MS. apud Du Cange, Glossar. Grac. p. 1570.) 

a In the Sclavonic tongue, the name of Peristhlaba fmplied the 
great or illustrious city, asyaAr* xas cure xas Aspousve, says Anna 
Comnena (Alexiad. |. vii. p. 194.) From its position between mount 
Hem 1 and the lower Danube, it appears to fill the ground, or at 
east the station, of Marcianopolis. The situation of Durostolus, or 
Dristra, is well Known and conspicuous. (Comment. Academ, Petro- 
pol. tom. ix. p. 415, 416. D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 
807, 311.) 
> The political management of the Greeks, more especially with 
the Patzinacites, is « xplained in the seven first chapters, de Admin- 
istratione Imperii. 

¢ In the narrative of this war, Leo the Deacon, (apud Pagi, Critica, 
tom, iv. A. D, 968-973.) is more authentic and circumstantial than 
Cedrenus, (tom. ii. p. 660—683.) and Zonaras, (tom. ii. p. 205—214.) 


The 


decorate the monuments of ancient worship. 


| savage deities of the north were still propitiated with 


human sacrifices ; in the choice of the victim, a citizen 
was preferred to a stranger, a christian to an idolater; 
and the father, who defended his son from the sacerdo- 
tal knife, was involved in the same doom by the rage 
of a fanatic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of 
the pious Olga had made a deep, though secret, im- 
pression on the minds of the prince and people: the 
Greek missionaries continued to preach, to dispute, 
and to baptize; and the ambassadors or merchants of 
Russia compared the idolatry of the woods with the 
elegant superstition of Constantinople. They had 
gazed with admiration on the dome of St. Sophia; the 
lively pictures of saints and martyrs, the riches of the 
altar, the number and vestments of the priests, the 
pomp and order of the ceremonies ; they were edified 
by the alternate succession of devout silence and har- 
monious song; nor was it difficult to persuade them, 





These declaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 330,000 men, those 
Russian forces, of which the contemporary had given a moderate and 
consistent account. 

i Phot. Epistol. ii. No. 35. p. 58. edit. Montacut. It was unworthy 
of the learning of the editor to mistake the Russian nation, ro ‘Pes, 
for a war-cry of the Bulgarians; nor did it become the enlightened 
patriarch to accuse the Sclavonian idolaters ts ‘EAAnvinns xas adsov 
dofns. They were neither Greeks nor atheists. 

e M. Levesque has extracted, from old chronicles and modern re- 
searches, the most satisfactory account of the religion of the Slavi, 
and the conversion of Russia. (Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. 35—64. 59. 
92, 93. 113—121. 124—129, 148, 149, &c.) 

f See the Ceremoniale Aulw Byzant. tom. il. c. 15. p. A3—34%. the 
style of Olga, or Elga, is Aexovriwerx ‘Porsxs. For the chief of bar 
barians the Greeks whimsically borrowed the title of an Athenian 
magistrate, with a female termination, which would have astonished 
the ear of Demosthenes, 
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that achoir of angels descended each day from heaven | 


of Wolodomir, to join in the devotion of the christians.® 
A. D. 988, Sut the "= — of Wolodomir was 
determined, or hastened, by his desire of a Roman 
bride. At the sam® time, ae in the city of Cc herson, 
the rites of baptism and marriage were celebrated by 
the christian pontiff: the city he restored to the empe- 
ror Basil, the brother of his spouse: but the brazen 
gates were transported, as it is said, to Novogorod, 
and erected before the first church as a trophy of his 
victory and faith. At his despotic command, Peroun, 
the god of thunder, whom he had so long adored, was 
dragged through the streets of Kiow; and twelv 
sturdy barbarians battered with clubs the misshapen 
image, which was indignantly cast into the wi 
the Borysthenes. ‘The edict of Wolodomir had pro- 
claimed, that all who should refuse the rites of bap- 
tism would be treated as the enemies of God and their 
prince ; and the rivers were instantly filled with many 
thousands of obedient Russians, who acquiesced in 
the truth and excellence of a doctrine which had been 
embraced by the great duke and his boyars. In the 
next generation, the relics of a were finally 
extirpated ; but as the two brothers f Wolodomir had 
died without baptism, their bones were taken from the 
grave, and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous 
sacrament. 


iters of 


¢ In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 
turies of the christian wra, the reign of 
the gospel and of the chur was exten- 
ded over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and Russia.' The 
triumphs of apostolic zeal were repeated in the iron 
age of christianity; and the northern and 
gions of Europe submitted to a religion, more different 
in theory than in practice from the wor ship of their 
native idols. A laudable ambition excited the nks, 
both of Germany and Greece, to visit the tents raed 
huts of the barbarians: poverty, hardships, and dan- 
gers, were the lot of the first missionaries: their cou- 
rage was active and patient; their motive pure and 
meritorious ; their present reward consisted in the tes- 


Christianity « 
the north, 
A. D. 800—1100 






eastern re- 


timony of their conscience and the respect of a grate-| 


ful pe ple; but the fruitful harvest of their toils was 
inherited and enjoyed by the proud and wealthy pre- 
ates of suc een times. The first conversions were 
free and spontaneous: a holy life and an eloquent 
tongue were the only arms of the missionaries; but 
the domestic fables of the pagans were silenced by the 
and the favour- 
able temper of the chiefs was accelerated by the dic- 
tates of vanity and interest. The leaders of nations, 
who were saluted with the titles of kings and saints,* 
held it lawful and pious to impose the catholic faith 
on their subjects and neighbours: the coast of the 
Baltic, from Holstein to the gulf of Finland, was in- 
vaded under the st indard of the 

of idolatry was closed by the conversion of Lithuania 
in the fourteenth century. Yet truth and candour 
must acknowledge, that the conversion of the north 
imparted many temporal benefits both to the old and 


miracles and visions of the strangers ; 


cross ; and the reign 








y Banduri, (1 


, 
ussorum 


g See an anonymous fragment pu 
Orientale, tom, ii. p. 112, 113.) de Cor 
Cherson, or Corsun, is mentior 
tom. iv. p. 56.) as the place of Wo 
and both the tradition and the 
Yet an observing traveller transports 


t 


rstein (apud Pa 
I und marria 
reserved at Novogorod 
n gates from Magde 


rates ar 





burch in Germany (Coxe’s Travels i 1. &c. vol I 2.) 
and quotes an inscription, which seems to justify his nion, 1T 
modern reader must not confound this old Cherson of the Taur r 
Crimean peninsula, with a new city of the same name, which ha 
urisen near the m h of the B rysthenes, and was lately hon 

the n rable interview of the empress of Russia with tl 
ror ol the west. 

i Consult the Latin text, or English version, of Moshe 's excel 
lent history of th lurch, under the first head or section of each of 





these centuries 

k In the year 1000, the ambassadors of St. Stephen received from 
Pope Silvester the title of King of Hungary, with a diadem of Greek 
workmanship. It had been designed for the duke of Poland: but 
the Poles, by their own confession, were yet too barbarous to deserve 
an angelical and apostolical crown. (Katona, Hist. Critic. Regum 
Stirpis Arpadiane, tom. i. p. 1—20.) 


AND I ALL Crap. XVII 
the new « hristians. rhe rage of war, inherent to the 
hum in species, ce uld not be > he al t d by the evangelic 
precepts of charity and peace; and the ambition of 
) 
catholic princes has renewed in eve ry age the cal: ami 
ties of hostile contention. But the Séitiseton’ of the 
. ° . . c 
barbarians into the paie ot civil and ecclesias 
ciety delive . d Eur ype from the d pre lations, by sea 
and land, of the Normans, the Hungarians. and 
. g 1S, and the 
Russi ins, who learned to spare their bre thren and ey]. 
tivate their possessions.' The establishment 
and ord 
vy; an 
luced \ the savace count: >the oloat mm 
duce Int the savare < es of the o e, lhe 
liberal piety of the Ru ed in the 
service the most skilful of t Greeks, to decottte th. 
cities and instruct the inhabitants: the dome and the 
paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in the 
churches of Kiow and Novogorod : the Writings of the 
fathers were translated into the Sclavonic idiom; and 
three hundred noble youths were invited or compelled 
to attend the le ns of the college of J ree It 


tic al S0- 


ht of law 
; influence of the cler. 
1 the rudiments of art and science wer intro- 


7 a 
should appear that Russia mi 


and rapid improvement from her peculiar connexion 
with the church and state of Constantine 


have derived an early 


pie, W hich in 





} +) loan) ionor . , 
that y ) justly despise 1 the lenorance of the Latins. 
gut the Byzantine nation was servile, solitary, and 
verging to a hasty decline: after the fall of Kiow, the 
‘ > . ‘ ’ as . 

gation of the | nes iS forgotten 3 the oTeat 
es of Wolodomir and Moscow were separated 
from the sea and Christendom; and the divided monar. 
chy W oppress tb t on y 1 | indness ol 
l'artar servitad: i Sc! 1 Scandinavian 





rdome hicl } > oY ' rted h the 
Ooms, Which had eeh converted y tne 


Latin 
} 


missionaries, were exp , it is true, to 
sdiction and temporal claims of t 

' ma at ag, PY rs 
ney were ublled, in ial LU e and il 





with each other, and with Rome; they 


free and generous spirit of the European republic,a 
gradually shared the light of knowledae which arose 


? 
on the western world. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The S ‘ Ky iG i I — ] / adven- 
fies / f t of the \ i ( nd 
( t fl fa id fA Veiive- 
, f Sicily by }, rol} R | rR ; 
( / emp f ah fn 4 g of 
S ly vd {fr f @e ] Venu 
( — Wa f 7 ( } N . } 


the Greeks, the Saracens, d the® a 
. ’ Greeks, in 
Franks, encountered each ier ¢ he ] 
th itre ol Italv. Th thern ft vine A. | }—101 
° 
il 5 4 R ( D. 10% 
a I ! 8 s Da 
I . lud D t sA a re 
s I ra 4 s nunc finibus 
I . 1 1 | pt - 
t 3 3 adr 
KC. KC. ( 5 D e, & » 40, 41. edit. Elz 1 curious and 
r { n {fk pe, and 1 r ion of 
‘ 
nT ! r n }15¢ 1 Kiow, which was ruined 
by the Tartars in 1240. Moscow became the seat of empire in the 
nt tury. § 1 first and secon! v es of Levesque’s 
History, and Mr. Coxe’s Travels e Nor t 21, & 
r} 1 ~ lors of S s 1 ha t reverential expres 
sof re 2 ot ' edis a fe hich w 
Most r nterpre y ( y Vil Hungarian 
é ween ‘ snd the inde 
I 1 f row (} } ( 2 5 
U M4, O4 ,& 
a | } r { iuries 
I may properly refer to the fifth, s t cs of Sigonius 
de Keg italia ; ithes his ks, Milan, 1732.) 
the Annals of Baro \ ( fi the seventh and 
eighth books of the lstoria Civ LK Nap f Giannone; 
the seventh and eichth mes ( ‘ jon) of the Annalt 
d'Italia of Muratori; and thes id of the Abregé Chronolo- 


f M. de St. Marc, a work which, under a superficial tithe, 
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ée8, Which now compose the kingdom of Naples, were 
subject, for the most part, to the Lombard dukes and 
yrinces Of Beneventum;” so powerful in war, that 
they checked for a4 moment the genius of Charle- 
magne; So liberal in peace, that they maintained in 
their capital an academy of thirty-two philosophers 
and grammarians. ‘The division of this flourishing 
state produced the rival principalities of Benevento, 
Salerno, and Capua; and the thoughtless ambition or 
revenge of the competitors invited the Saracens to the 
ruin of their common inheritance. During a ecalami- 
tous period of two hundred years, Italy was exposed 
to a repetition of wounds, which the invaders were not 
eapable of healing by the union and tranquillity of a 
perfect conquest. I heir frequent and almost annual 
squadrons issued from the port of Palermo, and were 
entertained with too much indulgence by the christians 
of Naples: the more formidable fleets were prepared 
on the African coast; and even the Arabs of Andalu- 
sia were sometimes tempted to assist or oppose the 
Moslems of an adverse sect. In the revolution of hu- 
was concealed in the 
Caudine forks, the fields of Canne were bedewed a 
second time with the blood of the Africans, and the 
sovereign of Rome again attacked or defended the 
walls of Capua and Tarentum. A colony of Saracens 
had been planted at Bari, which commands the en- 
trance of the Adriatic gulf; and their impartial depre- 
dations provoked the resentment, and conciliated the 
usion, of the two emperors. An offensive alliance 
was concluded between Basil the Macedonian, the first 
of his race, and Lewis the great-grandson of Charle- 
and each party supplied the deficiencies of 
It would have been imprudent in the 
Byzantine monarch to transport his stationary troops 
of Asia to an Italian campaign; and the Latin arms 
would have been insufficient if Ais superior navy had 
ipied the mouth of the gulf. ‘The fortress of 
Bari was invested by the infantry of the Franks, and 
Conquestof Bari, by the cavalry and galleys of the 

A. D. 871 Greeks; and, after a defence of four 
years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency of 
Lewis, who commanded in person the operations of 
This important conquest had been achiev- 
neord of the east and west; but their re- 
amity was soon imbittered by the mutual com- 
pl I jeal Sy and pride. The Greeks 


as their own the merit of the conquest and the pomp 


wan events, a new ambuscade 


magne ;° 


his associate. 


not “CY 
nov. oc 


ed by the ¢ 
cent 
unts assumed 
of the triumph ; extolled the greatness of their powers, 
and affected to deride the intemperance and sloth of 
the handful of barbarians who appeared under the ban- 
vers of the Carlovingian prince. His reply is expres- 


ed with the el que ice of indignation and truth: ** We 
confess the magnitude of your preparations,” says the 
great-grandson of Charlemagne. ‘** Your armies were 


s numerous asacloud of summer locusts, who 
darken the day, flap theit wings, and, after a short 
flight, tumble weary and breathless to the ground. 
Like them, ye sunk after a feeble effort; ye were van- 
quished by your own cowardice; and withdrew from 
he scene of action to injure and despoil our christian 
subjects of the Sclave ast. We were few in 
number; and why were we few ? because, after a tedi- 
ous expectation of your arrival, I had dismissed my 
host, and retained only a chosen band of warriors to 
continue the blockade of the city. If they indulged 
their } spit ible feasts in the face « f dange r and death, 
did these feasts abate the vigour of their enterprise ? 


mian ¢ 


contains much genuine learning and industry But my long-accus 
wmed reader will give lit for saying, that | myself have as- 
ended to the fountain-head, as often as such ascent could be either 
profitable or possible; and that I have diligently turned over the 
riginals in the first volumes of Muratori’s great collection of the 
Scriptores Rerum Ita rum 

b Camillo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the last century, has 


illustrated the history of the duchy of Beneventum, in his two books, 


Historia Principum Lon irdorum, in the Scriptores of Muratori, 
fom. ii. pars i. p, 221-—345. and tom. v. p. 159-24. 

¢ See Constantin. Porphyrogen. de Thematibus, 1. ii. c. xi. in Vit. 
Basil, « . 55. p. l ite 
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Is it by your fasting that the walls of Bari have been 
overturned ? Did not these valiant Franks, diminished 
as they were by languor and fatigue, intercept and 
vanquish the three most powerful emirs of the Sara- 
cens? and did not their defeat. pfecipitate the fall of 
the city? Bari is now fallen ; Tarentum trembles ; Ca- 
labria will be delivered ; and, if we command the sea, 
the island of Sicily may be rescued from the hands of 
the infidels. My brother, (a name most offensive to 
the vanity of the Greek,) accelerate your naval suc- 
cours, respect your allies, and distrust your flatterers,”4 
These lofty hopes were soon CXtiM~ vo new 
. : 3 New province of 
guished by the death of Lewis, and the the Greeks in 
decay of the Carlovingian house; and Italy, 
whoever might deserve the honour, the A. D. 890, 
Greek emperors, Basil, and his son Leo, secured the 
advantage of the reduction of Bari. The Italians of 
Apulia and Calabria were persuaded or compelled to 
acknowledge their supremacy, and an ideal line from 
mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno, leaves the far 
greater part of the kingdom of Naples under the do- 
minion of the eastern empire. Beyond that line, the 
dukes or republics of Amalfi® and Naples, who had 
never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, rejoiced in 
the neighbourhood of their lawful sovereign; and 
Amalfi was enriched by supplying Europe with the 
produce and manufactures of Asia. But the Lombard 
princes of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua,‘ were re- 
luctantly torn from the communion of the Latin world, 
and too often violated their oaths of servitude and tri- 
bute. ‘The city of Bari rose to dignity and wealth, as 
the metropolis of the new theme or province of Lom- 
bardy ; the title of patrician, and afterwards the singu- 
lar name of Calapan,’ was assigned to the supreme 
governor; and the policy both of the church and state 
was modelled in exact subordination to the throne cf 
Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was disputed 
by the princes of Italy, their efforts were feeble and 
adverse; and the Greeks resisted or eluded the forces 
of Germany, which descended from the Alps under 
the imperial standard of the Othos. The first and 
greatest of those Saxon princes was compelled to re- 
linquish the siege of Bari: the second, after the loss 
of his stoutest bishops and barons, escaped with ho- 
nour from the bloody field of Crotona. p.foat of Otho 
On that day the scale of war was turned il. 
against the Franks by the valour of the A. D, 983. 
Saracens." These corsairs had indeed been driven by 
the Byzantine fleets from the fortresses and coasts of 
Italy ; but a sense of interest was more prevalent than 
superstition or resentment, and the caliph of Egypt 
had transported forty thousand Moslems to the aid of 
his christian ally. The successors of Basil amused 
themselves with the belief, that the conquest of Lom- 


1 The original epistie of the emperor Lewis II. to the emperor Ba- 
sil, a curious record of the age, was first published by Baronius, (An 


nal. Eccles. A. D, 871. No. 51—71.) from the Vatican MS. of Erchem- 
pert, or rather of the anonymous historian of Salerno 

e See an excellent Dissertation de Republica Amal! phitana, in the 
Appendix (p. 1—42.) of Henry Brencman’s Historia Pand rum. 
(Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1722. in 4to.) 

f Your master, says Nicephorus, has given aid and protection prin- 
cipibus Capuano et Beneventano, servis meis, quos oppurgn lispo- 
NO. wo os N va (potius mola) res est quod eorum patres et avi nostro 
imperio tributa dederunt. (Liutprand, in 1 1.) Salerno is 
not mentioned, yet the prince changed his party about the same time, 
and Camillo Pellegrino (Script. Rer. Ital. t ii. pars i. p. 285.) has 


nicely discerned this change in the style of the anonymous Chroni- 





cle. On the rational ground of history and language, Liutprand (p. 
180.) had asserted the Latin claim to Apulia and Calabria. 

« See the Greek and Latin Glossari of Du Can “ ave, 
catapanus,) and his notes on the Alexias, (p.275.) A the « 
temporary notion, which derives it from Kzr z=», juzta omne, he 
treats it asa corruption of the Latin capitarens. Yet M.de St. Mare 
has accurately ybserved (Abregé Chronul jue, tom. ii. p. 924.) that 
in this age the capitanei were not captains, but only nobles of the 
first rank, the great valvassors of Ital) 

h Ov ’ (e WOAE Ue rKee $ a) wv tT CiGut Oy nye>s 

vog, (Lhe Lombards,) 20Am xx ap %svore TepeevOs, eae ae 60 
TUvH, Kes MEMSOTHTS Essie ws TH TONS T!e%2 vous we Seecmsves uae 


THY SAsuOsgtav auTos “rus TE sac, 
yaesCousves. (Leon, Tactic. c. xy. p. 471.) 
Beneventum (tom. ii. t 
of the Greeks di 
master of the ci 


“it a cy ‘anv 
The little Chronicle of 
i far different character 
years (A. D. 891—896.) that Leo was 


p 250.) rives 
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bardy had been achieved, and was still preserved, by 
the justice of their laws, the virtues of their ministers, 
and the gratitude of a people whom they had rescued 
from anarchy and oppression. A series of rebellions 


might dart a ray of truth into the palace of Constanti-| 


nople; and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by 
the easy and rapid success of the Norman adventu- 
rers. 

The revolution of human affairs had 
produced in Apulia and Calabria a me- 
lancholy contrast between the age of Pythagoras and 
the tenth century of the christian era. At the former 
»eriod the coast of Great Greece (as it was then sty- 
fed) was planted with free and opulent cities: these 
cities were peopled with soldiers, artists, and philoso- 
phers; and the military strength of ‘l'arentum, Syba- 
ris, or Crotona, was not inferior to that of a powerful 
kingdom. At the second era, these once flourishing 
provinces were clouded with ignorance, impoverished 
by tyranny, and depopulated by barbarian war: nor 
can we severely accuse the exaggeration of a contem- 
porary, that a fair and ample district was reduced to 
the same desolation which had covered the earth after 
the general deluge.‘ Among the hostilities of the 
Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks, in the southern 
Italy, I shall select two or three anecdotes expressive 
of their national manoers. 1. It was 
the amusement of the Saracens to 
profane, as well as to pillage, the monasteries and 
churches. 
spread his couch on the communion-table, and on that 
altar sacrificed each night the virginity of a christian 
nun. As he wrestled with a reluctant maid, a beam 
in the roof<was accidentally or dexterously thrown 
down on his head; and the death of the hustful emir 
was imputed to the wrath of Christ, which was at 
length awakened to the defence of his faithful spouse." 
; 2. The Saracens besieged the cities of 
Beneventum and Capua: after a vain 
appeal to the successors of Charlemagne, the Lom- 


Anecdotes. 


A. D. 873. 


A. D. 874. 


At the siege of Salerno, a mussulman ehief | 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





bards implored the clemency and aid of the Greek em- | 


peror.' A fearless citizen dropt from the walls, passed 
the intrenchments, accomplished his commission, and 
fell into the hands of the barbarians, as he was return- 
ing with the welcome news. They commanded him 
to assist their enterprise, and deceive his countrymen, 
with the assurance that wealth and honours should be 
the reward of his falsehood, and that his sincerity 
would be punished with immediate death. 
ted to yield, but as soon as he was conducted within 
hearing of the christians on the rampart, “ Friends and 
brethren,”? he cried with a loud voice, ** be bold and 
patient, maintain the city ; your sovereign is informed 
of your distress, and your deliverers are at hand. I 
know my doom, and commit my wife and children to 
your gratitude.” The rage of the Arabs confirmed 
his evidence; and the self-devoted patriot was trans- 
pierced with a hundred spears. He deserves to live 
in the memory of the virtuous, but the repetition of 
the same story in ancient and modern times, may 
sprinkle some doubts on the reality of this generous 

A. D. 990 deed. 3. The recital of a third inci- 


dent may provoke a smile amidst the| 





i Calabriam adeunt, eamque inter se divisam reperientes funditus 


depopulati sunt, (or depopularunt,) ita ut deserta sit velut in Uiluvio. | 


Such is the text of Herempert, or Erchempert, according to the two 
editions of Caraccioli, (Rer. Italic. Script. tom. v. p. 23.) and Camillo 
Pellegrino, (tom, ii. pars i. p. 246.) f th wer 

when they were reprinted by Muratori. 

k Baronius (Annal. Eccles, A. D. 874. No. 2.) has drawn this story 
from a MS, of Erche mpert, who died at Capua only fifteen years after 
the event. But the cardinal was deceived by a false title, and we 
can only quote the anonymous Chronicle of Salerno, (Paralipomena, 
c. 110.) composed towards the end of the tenth century, and pub! i 
in the second volume of Muratori’s Collection 
of Camillo Pellegrino, tom. ii. pars i, 231—281, &c. 

1 Constantine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil. c. 58. p. 183.) is the 
original author of this story. He places it under the reigns of Basil 
and Lewis II.; yet the reduction of Beneventum by the Greeks is 
dated A. D. 891, after the decease of both of those princes, 

m In the year 663, the same tragedy is described by Paul the Dea- 
con, ¢ bard. 1. v. c. 7, 8. 
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horrors of war. Theobald, marquis of Camerino and 
Spoleto," supported the rebels of Beneventum ; 
his wanton cruelty was not incompatible in that aoe 
with the eharacter of a hero. His captives of the 
Greek nation or party were castrated without me rey, 
and the outraye was avgravated by a cruel jest, that 
he wished to present the emperor with a supply of 
eunuchs, the most precious ornaments of the Byzan- 
tine court. The garrison of a castle had been defeat, d 
in a sally, and the prisoners were sentenced to the cus. 
tomary operation. But the sacrifice was disturbed by 
the intrusion of a frantic female, who, with bleeding 
che ks, dishevelled : 


and 


hair, linportunate clamours, 
compelled the marquis to listen to hercomplaint. « J, 
it thus,’’ she cried, ** ye magnanimous heroes, that ve 
wage war against women, against women who hay 
never injured ye, and whose only arms are the distaff 
and the loom?’ ‘Theobald denied the charge, and 
protested, that, since the Amazons, he had never heard 
of a female war. ‘* And how,”’ she furiously exclaim. 
ed, **can you attack us more directly, how can you 
wound us in a more vital part, than by robbing our 
husbands of what we most dearly cherish, the source 
of our joys, and the hope of our pi The plun- 
der of our flocks and herds | have endured without a 
murmur, but this fatal injury, this irreparable logs, 
subdues my patience, and calls aloud on the 
heaven and 
eloquence; the savage Franks, inaccessible to pi 

sn 


were moved by her ridiculous, yet rat 


sterity 


justice of 
A general laugh applauded her 


earth.”’ I 


i 


ty, 
mal, de r: 


1 


, . ‘ I —_ © 
and with the deliverance of the captives, she obtained 
the restitution of her effects. As she returned in tri- 


umph to the castle, she was overtaken by a messenger, 
to inquire, in the name of Theobald, what punishment 
should be inflicted on her husband, were he 
** Should such,”’ she 


again ta- 


ken in arms? answered without 


hesitation, ** be his guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, 
and a nose, and hands, and feet. ‘These are his own, 
and these he may deserve to forfeit by his personal 
offences. But let my tord be pleased to spare what 
his little handmaid presumes to claim as her peculiar 
and lawful property.”’ 

The establishment of the Normans in 9, join of 


the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily,’ isN ans in Italy 
an event most romantic in its origin, and A. D. LONG, 
in its consequences most important both to Italy and 
eastern empire. ‘The br of the 
Greeks, Lombards, and were exposed to 
every invader, and every sea and Jand were invaded by 
the adventurous sj irit of the Scandinavian pirates. 
After a long indulgence of rapine and slaughter, a fair 
and ample territory was accepted, occupied, and named, 
by the Normans of France: they renounced their gods 
for the God of the christians ;9 and the dukes of Nor- 


the ken 


Ss iracens, 


] rovinces 


the walls 
rent.and the euilt is ir put tot ( eks t ‘ “ 
Byzantin 


f the same « 








lition is applie s . war in 
Germany, M. D’Asegas, a French of t her ent of Auvergne 

; have devoted himself in a rmauner. His behaviour 
s the more heroic, a res va red by the enemy who 
had made him prisoner, (\ 4 5 le I siV.c. 3. x 
p. 172.) 

a Theobald, who is styled J7 by Liutprand, was properly duke 
of Spoleto and marquis of ¢ v The 
title and off f mar 3 ( {ther rf ) was 
introduces I y Ir I r (Ab ( 
giq t ! p. 64 4 ) 

o Livtprand, Hi l. is 1 th Rer Ita Script 
pars i. p. 453, 454. St licer i tale | estion 
ed, I may ¢ lai | Stert it j if | may not trans 
cribe with caution, what a bishop could write wit tscruy Wha 
|} if I had translated, ut viris certetis testiculos amputare, in quibus 
nostri rporis refocillatio, & ; 

p The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are collected 
in the fifth volume of Muratori ; and among these we may distinguish 
the poem of William Apulus (p. 245—278.) and the h y of Galiri- 
dus (Jeffrey) Malaterra, (p.5 607.) Both were natives of France, 
but they wrote on the spot, in the e of the first conquerors, (betore 
A. D. 1100.) and with the spirit of freemen, It is needless to recapit- 

late the compilers and critics of ltalian history, Sigonius, Baronius, 

‘ annone, Murateri, St. Marc, &c. whom | have always consul- 
ted ] never copied . 

f the first converts were bapti l ten or twelve times, for 
the sake of the white garment usually given at this ceremony. At 


p. 870, 871. edit. Grot.) under | the funeral 


yf Kollo, the gilts wo monas 


es for the repose of his soul 
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mandy acknowledged themselves the vassals of the 
guccessors of Charlemagne and Capet. The savage 
fjerceoess Which they had brought from the snowy 
mountains of Norway, was refined, without being cor- 
rupted, in a warmer climate ; the companions of Rollo 
insensibly mingled with the natives ; they imbibed the 
manners, language,” and gallantry, of the French na- 
tion; and, in a martial age, the Normans might claim 
the palm of valour and glorious achievements. Of the 
fashionable superstitions, they embraced with ardour 
the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and the Holy Land. 
In this active devotion, their minds and bodies were 
invigorated by exercise: danger was the incentive, 
novelty the recompence; and the prospect of the world 
was decorated by wonder, credulity, and ambitious 
hope. They confede rated for their mutual defence: 
and the robbers of the Alps, who had been allured by 
the garb of a pilgrim, were often chastised by the arm 
In visits to the ca- 
yern of mount Garganus in Apulia, which had been 
sanctified by the apparition of the archangel Michael,* 
they were accosted by a stranger in the Greek habit, 
but who soon revealed himself as a rebel, a fugitive, 
and a mortal foe of the Greek empire. His name was 
Melo; a noble citizen of Bari, who, after an unsuc- 
eessful rev led to seek new allies and 
avengers of his country. ‘The bold appearance of the 
Normans revived his hopes and solicited his confi- 
dence :‘ they listened to the complaints, and still more 
to the promis of the patriot. The assurance of 
wealth demonstrated the justice of his cause; and they 
viewed, as the inheritance of the brave, the fruitful 
land which was oppressed by effeminate tyrants. On 
their return to Normandy, they kindled a spark of en- 
terprise, and itrepid band was free ly asso- 
ciated for the deliverance of Apulia. They passed the 
Alps by separate roads, and in the disguise of pil- 
but in the ne ighbourhood of Rome tl ey were 
saluted by the chief ot Bari, who supplied the more 
indigent with arms and he 


of a Walrl » of these pious 


t, Was compel 


‘ 


asmall but u 


rims 5 


and instantly led them 


rses, 


to the field of action. In the first conflict, their valour 
prev ulled; but in the second engagement they were 
overwhelmed by the numbers and military engines of 


the Greeks, and indignantly retreated with their faces 
tothe enemy. ‘I'he unfortunate Melo ended nis life, a 
suppliant at the court of Germany: his Norman fol- 
lowers, ex led from their native and their promised 
land, wand | among the hills and valleys of Italy, 

d earned th daily subsistence by the sword. To 
that formidable sword, the princes of Capua, Beneven- 
tum, Saler 1 Naples, alternately appealed in their 


domestic quarrels; the superior spirit and discipline 
f the Normans wave Vict ry to the side whieh they 


f ] id ir cautious p licy observed the bal- 
nee of power, lest the preponderance of any rival 
te should render their aid less important and their | 


} ; 11 


table. Their first asylum was a strong 





mp in the depth of the marshes of Campania; but 
lbya i f one hundred captives. Butina 
was pure and genegal 

hel g was i Normans of Bayeux 
(A.D i vas already forgotten 
} t and ) ( ha IL.) confestim 
ri sI ni f ipit endum tradi- 
, t D s exter } nibus sciret 
erte dare re 1. (Wilhelm, Ge ticensis de Ducibus Norman 
! 2%. edit. ( »} Oo rnacular and favour- 
fv ( D. 1035.) Selden (Opera, 
j j ) has 1 a spe 1, obsolete and obscure 

f l 1 4 
«See l iq i \y and Baronius, 


(A.D. 4 N ) f ierited the temple and ora- 


4 ‘ Ca t soothsayer, (Strab. Geo- 
graph. | 4 ) l 5 sion) have sur- 
passedl the Greeks in ‘ eir perstition 

I N cnown in Italy for their valour. 
s \ ! 1 t ippenin to meet at Sa- 
lerno at the time w Las fleet of Saracens had just insulted 
t ( i 1 prince of Salerno, arms and 
hors t und attacked and defeated the 
Saracens. Gua i i retain them in his service; 
but made it t y Ww send others of the bold war 
riors of their nation to fight the infidels. (Hist. des Reépub. Ital, vol. 
lL. p. 263.)-— G 
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they were soon endowed by the liberality of the duke 
of Naples with a more plentiful and permanent seat. 
Eight miles from his residence, as a bul- 
wark against Capua, the town of Aversa — Aversa 

was built and fortified for their use; and A+ D.10%9. 
they enjoyed, as their own, the corn and fruits, the 
meadows and groves, of that fertile district." The re- 
port of their success attracted every year new swarms 
of pilgrims and soldiers: the poor were urged by ne- 
cessity ; the rich were excited by hope ; and the brave 
and active spirits of Normandy were impatient of ease 
and ambitious of renown. The independent standard 
of Aversa afforded shelter and encouragement to the 
outlaws of the province, to every fugitive who had 
escaped from the injustice or justice of his superiors; 
and these foreign associates were quickly assimilated 
in manners and language to the Gallic colony. The 
first leader of the Normans was count Rainulf; and, 
in the origin of society, pre-eminence of rank is the 
reward and the proof of superior merit." 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the pre Normans 
Arabs, the Grecian emperors had been serve in Sicily, 
anxious to regain that valuable posses- 4+ 9. 1088. 
sion; hut their efforts, however strenuous, had been 
opposed by the distance and the sea. Their costly 
armaments, after a gleam of success, added new pages 
of calamity and disgrace to the Byzantine annals: 
twenty thousand of their best troops were lost in a 
single expedition; and the victorious Moslems derided 
the policy of a nation which intrusted eunuchs not 
only with the custody of their women, but with the 
command of their men.” After a reign of two hun- 
dred years, the Saracens were ruined by their divi- 
sions.* The emir disclaimed the authority of the king 
of Tunis; the people rose against the emir; the cities 
were usurped by the chiefs; each meaner rebel was 
independent in his village or castle; and the weaker 
of two rival brothers implored the friendship of the 
christians. In every service of danger the Normans 
were prompt and useful; and five hundred knights, 
or warriors on horseback, were enrolled by Arduin, 
the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under the 
standard of Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. Before 
their landing, the brothers were reconciled ; the union 
of Sicily and Africa was restored ; and the island was 
guarded to the water’s edge. The Normans led the 
van, and the Arabs of Messina felt the valour of an 
untried foe. In asecond action, the emir of Syracuse 
was unhorsed and. transpierced by the tron arm of 
William of Hauteville. In a third engagement, his 
intrepid eompanions discomfited the host of sixty thou- 
sand Saracens, and left the Greeks no more than the 
labour of the pursuit: a splendid victory ; but of which 
the pen of the historian may divide the merit with the 
lance of the Normans. It is, however, true, that they 
essentially promoted the success of Maniaces, who 


Foundation of 


{u This account is not accurate. After the retreat of the emperor 
Henry Il. the Normans united under the command of Rainulf and 
ook possession of Aversa, then a small castle belonging to the duchy 
f Naples. They had been masters of it but a few years when Pan- 
dulf IV. prince of Capua, found means of taking Naples by surprise, 
Sergius, commander of the soldiery, and chief of this republic, with 
the principal citizens, left the city, where they saw with horror the 
establishment of a strange government, and retired to Aversa. When, 
with the assistance of the Greeks and of those citizens who were still 
faithful to their country, he had collected money enough to satisfy 
the demands of the Normans, he marched at their head to attack the 
garrison of the prince of Capua. He subdued it and re-entered Na- 

les. It was then that he granted to the Normans the possession of 
Aversa and its territory, made it an earldom, and conferred it upon 
Rainulf. (Hist. des Répub. Ital. vol. i. p. 267.)—G.] 

v See the first book of William Apulus. His words are applicable 
to every swarm of barbarians and freebootets : 

Si vicinorum xuis pernitiosus ad illos 
Confugiebat, eum gratante suscipiebant ; 
Moribus et lingua quoscumque venire videbant 
. Informant propria; gens efficiatur ut una, 
And elsewhere, of the native adventurers of Normandy: 
Pars parat, exigue vel opes aderant quia nulla; 
Pars, quia de magnis majora subire volebant. 

w Liutprand in Legatione, p. 485. Pagi has illustrated this even, 
from the MS. history of the deacon Leo, (tom. iv. A. D, 965. No, 
17—19. 

x See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud Muratori Script, Re: 
rum Ital. tom. i. p. 253. 
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reduced thirteen cities, and the greater part of Sicily, | laterra, ‘are a cunning and revengeful , 
But his military | people ; eloquence and dissimulation ap- 
In the | pear to be their here ditary qualities ; they can 


under the obedience of the emperor. 
fame was Sullied by ingratitude and tyranny. 
division of the spoil, the deserts of his brave auxilia- | 
ties were forgotten; and neither their avarice nor their | 
pride could brook this injurious treatment. They com- | 
plained, by the mouth of their interpreter: their com-| 
plaint was disregarded ; their interpreter was scourged ; 
the sufferings were Ais; the insult and resentment be- | 
longe d to those whose had delivered. 
Yet they dissembled till they had obtained, or stolen, 
a safe passage to the Italian continent: their brethren 
of Aversa sympathised in their indignation, and the 


sentiments he 


province of Apulia was invaded as the forfeit of the 
Their tonquest “¢ bt.’ bove twenty years after the 
of Apulia, first emigration, the Normans took the 


A.D. 1010-1043. 5 than seven hundred 


after the recall of the 
Sicilian 


ld with no 
horse and five hundred foot; 
Byzantine legions? from the 
bers are magnified to the amount of threescore thou- 
sand men. ‘Iheir herald proposed the option of battle 
or retreat; ** of battle,’’ was the unanimous cry of the 
Normans: and one of their stoutest warriors, with a 
i the 


7 
fresh 


more 


and 


war, thelr num- 


stroke of his fist, felled to the ground the horse 
Greek Ile was dismissed with a 
horse; the insult was concealed from the imperial 
troops; but in two successive batiles they were more 
fatally instructed of the prowess of their adversaries. 
In the plains of Cann, the Asiatics fled before the 
adventurers of France; the duke of Lombardy was 
made prisoner; the Apulians acquiesced in a new do- 
minion; and the four 
dusium, and ’ 
wreck of 


messenger. 


place 3; of Bari, Otranto, Brun- 
larentum, were alone saved in the ship- 
b’rom we 
may date the es lishment of the Norman power, 
which so the infant colony of Aversa. 
Twelve counts* were chosen by the popular suffrage ; 
and birth, and merit were the motives of their 
choice. The tributes of their peculiar districts were 
appropriated to their use; and each couné erected a 
fortress in the midst of his lands, and at the head of his 
vassals. Jn the centre of the province, the common 
habitation of Melphi was reserved as the metropolis 
and citadel of the republic ; a house and separate quar- 
ter was allotted to each of the twelve counts; and the 
national coneerns were regulated by this military sen- 
The first of his peers, their president and gene- 
ral, was entitled count of Apulia ; and this dignity was 
conferred on William of the iron arm, who, in the 
language of the age, is styled a lion in battle, a lamb 
jn society, and an angel in council.® The manners of 
his countrymen are fairly delineated by a contemporary 
and national ‘The Normans,” says Ma- 


Grecian fortunes. this wra 





n eclipsed 


age, 


ate. 


historian. 














ian war i the nquest 
é ta scr i 
ja Z aras; (tor p 
dt sgr that u nar 
Oo a a.) and 
s fine ° ' 
it Constan de T! 


| afterwards names the Pisi 


ores, 

ul et @tas, 
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nen honoris 





m 
A n rl 

Leo Ostiensis ( 67 numerates t f Apulian 
‘ 3, wi i r lless to rey 

Gul A lus, 1. ij I2.a rd to the refere e of ( 
none, (istorta ¢ li Na p. 31.) which I canr V v 
in the or | 1 ‘ in praises ind lhis ralidas e%, pro 
bit and ¢ / i res t! he lived, n 
poet 3 ave equalled x rits, { ; ] 259.) H 
was v ed N 5 pp int Ss ivr i, (Saye 
Malater 12. p. 552.) 1 armis str ’ i munif 
cur Ta r atum, ulterius se habere diffid nt 

i" r trix iens 
‘ 8 Vl r ( sive 
of I i f \ 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Cuar. XVIT. 


haracter of the 
N Mnans, 


Sloor 
to flatter; but unless they are curbed by the restrain, 
of law, they indulge the licentiousness of nature oad 
} ] ' Popular 
munificence ; the people observe the medium, or rather 
blend the extremes, of and prodigality ; and 
in their eager thirst of wealth and domi: ’ 
whatever 
Arms and horses, 


passion. ‘Their princes affect the praise of 
avarice 


10n, they des. 
hope whatever they 
luxury ( f dre Ss, the ’ 


pise they possess, and 


Live 


desir ° eX. 
ercises of hunting and haw king, are the delight ol the 
Normans; but, on pressing occasions, they can endyre 
with incredible patience the 
1 the a military life,% 
The Normans of Apulia were seated ; 


incle me ney Of every cli. 


mate, ar toil and abstinence of 


. Uppr n of 
on the verge ot the two empires; and, \ 
according to the poliey of the hour, they 4D. 1046, & 
accepted t investiture of their lands from the soye 
reigns of Germany or C stantinopie. But the firme 
title of these adventurers was the right ol conquest 
they neither loved nor trusted; they were neither tr 


ted nor beloved: the e 
mixed with fear, and the 


mtempt of t 
fear of th natry 


eled with hatred and resentment. Every object of de. 
sire, a horse, a woman, a garden, tempted and gratified 
the rapaciousness of the strangers; and the avarice of 


their chiefs was only c ured by the more 


names of ambition 
times joined in a leacue ¢ 


their domestic 


were some f injustice: jp 


yu > 
people: the virtues of William were buried in h 
grave; and Dr , his brother and successor, was be 
ter qualified to lead the valour, than to restrain the 
violence, of his peers Under the reion of Constan 
tine Monomachus, the policy, rather than beney 


the By 
this a 


lence, Ol 
Italy from 


a flight of barbarians ;4 


Zzgantine court, atte 


mpted to relieve 
{herent mischief, more grievous than 
Argyrus, the son of Melo, 
was invested for this purpose with the most lofty ti- 
tles® and the most ample commission. ‘The mem( ry 
of his father might recommend him to the Normans; 
and he had already engaged their voluntary service to 
quell the revolt of Maniaces, and to avenge their own 

It was the desicn of Constan- 
tine to transplant this warlike colony from the Italian 
provinces to the Persian war; and the son of Mek 
distributed among the chiefs the gold 
tures of Greece, as the first fruit t the 
ty. But his arts were bafiled by the sense and spirit 
of the conquerors of Apulia: his gifts, o1 
prop 
fused to relinquish their possessions and 
for the dist , 


and 


and the public injury. 


and manufae- 
imperial boun- 


‘ +} 
t least hi 


sals, were usly re- 


rejected ; and they unanim 
their h pes 





( Lal t pr pect ot Asi ( 1or- I ‘ 
tune, After t neans of perst n 
had failed, Argyrt resolved to compel f 
D. 1049—] 
or to de trov: the Latin pe wel were 
solicited against the common enemy; and an ffensive 
alliance was f ied of the pope a d the two emperors 

1 The hunting a ) r ! e 
ants of Norwe } y f N 

iva I and f 

e W 4 nv re t I \J 3 
bury, ¢ Gestia A ] ml ¢ ke 
a pi 8 s an j > 1 Nor 
mar | und assur i s 

f Tne rapher of Stu. T IX. ¢ t ' Nor 
mans. Vi } 8 n et N rul 
crudeli et i 1 ra | 1 t 3 
ecc) s | surcere . WW 
> oo } est Apulian ¢ p. 259 I ser 

Ver 8 fal 
I f+ ( ar f T 4 
f ( lr (tor \ 4 I 
~ , ) } ( | yi Pr 
(M > ] { y- 
\ I 1 t l ) This 
i { 

h Argyrus t ‘ f ¢ 
rial | ra, I t Pa ( \ : In 
his A , Muratori ( j 8 
te rets, Nevrestal is I 3 

Du ¢ lati , 


Cnar. XVII. 


The throne of St. Peter was | 
occupied by Leo the ninth, a simple saint,' of a temper | 
most apt to deceive himself and the world, and whose | 
venerable character would consecrate with the name 
of piety the measures least compatible with the prac- 
tice of religion. His humanity was affected by the 
complaints, perhaps the calumnie Ss, of an injured peo- 
impious Normans had interrupted the pay- 

and the temporal sword might be law- 
fully unsheathed aga 
{ to the 


of the east and west. 


ple: the . 
ment of tithes : 
inst the sacrilegious robbers, who 
were dea As a Ger- 
man of noble birth and royal kindred, Leo had free 
access to the court and confidence of the emperor 
Henry the third; and in search of arms and allies, his 
ardent zeal transported him from Apulia to Saxony, 
tothe Tiber. During these hostile pre- 
? ; 


lulged himself 





censures of the chureh. 


from the Elbe 
parations, Argyrus i 


cret and guilty weap 


in the use of se- 
is: a crowd of Normans became 

I revenge; 
go was murdered ina 


the victims of public or private 
nd the valiant Dr 
his spirit survived in his brother Hum- 
rd count of Apulia. ‘The assassins were 

Melo, overthrown and 


£ 


wounded, was driven from the field to hide his shame 
behind the walls of Bari, and to await the tardy suc- 
cour Of fils i 

Expedition of But the power of Constantine was 
pope Leo | distracted by a Turkish war; the mind 
wainst the N f eT 

ane of Henry was feeble and irresolute ; and 


A.D. 1 
with a ; 
guard of se ven hundred Sw 


the pope, instead of repassing the Alps 
companied only by a 
ibians and some volunteers 

Mantua to 
us multitude of Ita- 
lians was enlisted under the holy standard:* the 


German army 


In his long progress from 


of Lorrain. 


B . eantny 1 , | . ! 
seneventulil, A Vile an pt niscu 


priest and the robber sleptin the same tent: the pikes 
and crosses were intermingled in the front; and the 
martial saint repeated the les s of his youth in the 


order of march, of encampment } 
Normans of Apulia could muster in the fiel 
than three 


) The 

field no more 

indful of infantry; 

the defection of the natives interce pte d their provisions 

and retreat; and tl ‘ 

chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. 
ich of Leo, t 


; - ‘ ‘ ] 
Deiore thelr Spiritual 


thousand horse, with a h: 


their spirit, incapable of fear, was 
On the 
iey knelt without disgrace 
But the 
affected to 


ae } ij neutrt t r } | ari . 
deride the diminutive 1lure olf their adversaries ; 


hostile npr 
— “—T 
or reiuctance 


father. 


pope was ine xorable ; his lofty Germar 


and the Normans were informed that death or exile 
was their only { itive. I ignt they disdained, 
id, as iny of them had n t days without 


tasting food, they embraced the assurance of a more 


easy and he nourabie death. Th yc im! ed the hill f 
Civitella, descended into the plain, and charged in 
His defeat ang three divisions the army of the pope. 

June On the left, 1 in the centre, Richard 
Ho cou f Aversa, and Robert the famous 
Guiseard, attacked, broke, routed, and pursued the 


allan multitudes, W 


10 fought without discipline, and 
fled without 


A harder trial was reserved for 


shame. 


the va of count Humphrey, who led the cavalry 
of the right wing. ‘The Germans! have been descri- 
bed as unskilful in the management of the horse 


and lance: but on foot they formed a strong and im- 


passions and preju- 
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penetrable phalanx; and neither man, nor steed, nor 
armour, could resist the weight of their long and two- 
handed swords. After a severe conflict, they were 


| encompassed by the squadrons returning fromm the pur- 


suit; and died in their ranks with the esteem of their 
foes, and the satisfaction of revenge. The gates of 
Civitella were shut against the flying pope, and he 
was overtaken by the pious conquerors, who kissed 
his feet, to implore his blessing, and the absolution of 
their sinful victory. The soldiers beheld in their ene- 
my and captive the vicar of Christ; and, though we 


(may suppose the policy of the chiefs, it is probable 


that they were infected by the popular superstition. 
In the calm of retirement, the well-meaning pope de- 
plored the effusion of christian blood, which must be 
imputed to his account: he felt that he had been the 
author of sin and scandal: and as his undertaking 
had failed, the indecency of his military character was 
universally condemned. With these dispositions, he 
listened to the offers of a beneficial treaty; deserted 
an alliance which he had preached as the cause of 
God; and ratified the past and future conquests of the 
Normans. By whatever hands they had opioin of the pa- 
been usurped, the provinces of Apulia pal investiture to 
and Calabria were a part of the donation “ Normans. 
of Constantine and the patrimony of St. Peter: the 
grant and the acceptance confirmed the mutual claims 
of the pontiff and the adventurers. They promised to 
support each other with spiritual and temporal arms ; 
a tribute or quit-rent cf twelve-pence was afterwards 
stipulated for every plough-land : and since this memo- 
rable transaction, the kingdom of Naples has remained 
above seven hundred years a fief of the holy see." 

The pedigree of Robert Guiscard® pi ana cha- 
is variously deduced from the peasants racter of Robert 
and the dukes of Normandy: from the Ne 
peasants, by the pride and ignorance of ~ r 
a Grecian princess;? from the duke, by the igno- 
rance and flattery of the Italian subjects.4 His genu- 
ine descent may be ascribed to the second or middle 
order of private nobility." He sprang from a race of 
valvassors or bannerets, of the diocese of the Coutances, 
in the Lower Normandy : the castle of Hauteville was 
their honourable seat: his father Tancred was conspi- 
cuous in the court and army of the duke ; and his mili- 
tary service was furnished by ten soldiers or knights. 
Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of his own, 
made him the father of twelve sons, who were educa- 


1085. 








Several respectable censures or complaints are produced by M. 

» St. Marc, (tom. ii. p. 200-204.) As Peter Damianus, the oracle 
t had denied the popes the right of making war, the her- 

ns eremi incola) is arraigned by the cardinal, and Baronius 











mit Cluge 


(Annal. Eccles. A. D. 1053, No. 10—17.) most strenuo ly asserts the 
two swords of St. Peter. 
The origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably discussed 


by Giannone, (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 37—49. 57—66.) as a 











lawyer and antiquarian, Yet he vainly strives to reconcile the du 
ties triot and catholic, adopts an empty distinction of “ Ecclesia 
R 2 non dedit sed accepit,” and shrinks from an honest but 
dangerous confession of the truth. 

The birth, character, and first actions of Robert Guiscard may 
be found in Jeffrey Malaterra, (1. i. c. 3, 4. 11. 16, 17, 18. 38, 39, 40.) 






William Apulus, (I. ii. p. 260—262.) William Gemeticensis, or 
res, (1. xi. c. 30. p. 663, 664, edit. Camden.) and Anna Comn 
i. p. 23—-27. 1. vi. p. 165, 166.) with the annotations of Du 





( ange. (N 


t. in Alexiad. p. 230, 232. 320.) who has swept all the 
French and Latin Chronicles for supplemental intelligence 
po P ¢ (a Greek corruption) sv * € $ x ’ 
Tav T sTh mrs oo ee Again, c£ af $ me Tiero avy 
And elsewhere, (1. iv. p. S4.) a0 srqaras reviews eas TURNS aSm 


Anna Comnena was born in the purple; yet her father was no more 















dices of t : t Paris, | than a private though illustrious subject, who raised himself to the 
1615. in Col f the Bolan- | empire. 
cists, of M f I lic and | istory , Giannone (tom. ii. p. 2.) forgets all his original authors, and rests 
of St. Marc. (A t this princely descent on the credit of Inveges, an Aug ! kK 
i. p. 14 l ) f Palermo in the last century. They continue the s n of 
kS N s. See Wil kes from Rollo to William II. the Bastard or ( r, whom 
liam A i 13, 14 1ey hold (communemente si tiene) to be the father o red of 
15. t l mnterbalanced | Hauteville: a most strange and s idous blunder! ve sons of 
by tl rancre ht in Apulia before William II. was three years old, (A. 
I t ros D. 147.) 
} r The judgment of Du Cange is just and moderate: Certe humilis 
{ N ‘ ! : fuit ac tenuis Roberti familia, si ducalem et regium spectemus api 
: I i cem, ad quem postea pervenit ; que honesta tamen et preter nobi- 
The { Ay 1 a nmonly in this strain, though he | lium vulgarium statum et conditionem illustris habita est, “ que nec 
, I f his s les from hawk-| humi reperet nec altum quid tumeret.”” (Wilhelm. Malmsbur. de 
\ Anu | Gestis Anglorum, I. iii. p- 107. Not. ad Alexiad. p. 230.) 
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ted at home by the impartial tenderness of his second 
wife. But a narrow patrimony was insufficient for 
this numerous and daring progeny; they saw around 
the neighbourhood the mischiefs of poverty and dis- 
cord, and resolved to seek in foreign wars a more glo- 
rious inheritance. ‘Two only remained to perpetuate 
the race, and cherish their father’s age: their ten bro- 
thers, as they successively attained the vigour of man- 
hood, departed from the castle, passed the Alps, and 
joined the Apulian camp of the Normans. ‘The elder 
were prompted by native spirit; their success encou- 
raged their younger brethren, and the three first in 
seniority, William, Drogo, and Humphrey, deserved 
to be the chiefs of their nation, and the founders 
of the new republic. Robert was the eldest of the 
seven sons of the second marriage; and even the re- 
luctant praise of his foes has endowed him with the 
heroic qualities of a soldier and a statesman. 


limbs were cast in the true proportion of strength and 


oracefulness ; and to the decline of life, he maintain- | 


ed the patient vigour of health and the commanding 
dignity of his form. His complexion was ruddy, his 
shoulders were broad, his hair and beard were long 
and of a flaxen colour, his eyes sparkled with fire, and 
his voice, like that of Achilles, could impress ohedi- 
ence and terror amidst the tumult of battle. In the 
ruder ages of chivalry, such qualifications are not be- 


low the notice of the poet or historian: they may | 


observe that Rebert, at once, and with equal dexterity, 


could wield in the right hand his sword, his lance in | 


the left; that in the battle of Civitella, he was thrice 
unhorsed; and that in 
day he was adjudged to have borne away the prize of 
valour from the warriors of the two armies." His 
boundless ambition was founded on the consciousness 
of superior worth : in the pursuit of greatness, he was 
never arrested by the scruples of justice, and seldom 
moved by the feelings of humanity: though not insen- 
sible of fame, the choice of open or clandestine means 
was determined only by his present advantage. The 
surname of Guiscard‘ was applied to this master of 
political wisdom, which is too often confounded with 
the practice of dissimulation and deceit; and Robert 


is praised by the Apulian poet for excelling the cun- | 


ning of Ulysses and the eloquence of Cicero. Yet 
these arts were disguised by an appearance of milita- 
ry frankness: 
ble and courteous to his fellow-soldiers; and while 
he indulged the prejudices of his new subjects, he 
affected in his dress and manners to maintain the 
ancient fashion of his country. He grasped with a 
rapacious, that he might distribute with a liberal, 
hand : his primitive indigence had taught the habits 
of frugality ; the gain of a merchant was not below 
his attention; and his prisoners were tortured with 
slow and unfeeling cruelty, to force a discovery of 
their tre According to the Greeks, he 
departed from Normandy with only five followers on 
horseback, and thirty on foot ; yet even this allowance 
appears too bountiful: the sixth son of Tancred of 
Hauteville passed the Alps as a pilgrim ; and his first 
military band was levied among the adventurers of 
Italy. His brothers and countrymen had divided the 
fertile lands of Apulia; but they guarded their shares 


secret asure. 


s I shall quote with pleasure some of the best lines of the Apulian, 
( p. 270.) 
Pugnat utraque manu, nec lancea cassa, nec ensis 
Cassus erat, quocunque manu deducere vellet 
rer dejectus equo, ter viribus ipse resumptis 
Major in arma redit; stimulos furor ipse ministrat, 
Ut leo ifs lens, &< 
Nullus in hoc bello sicuti post bella probatum est 
Victor vel victus, tam magnos edidit ictus 


t The Norman writers and editors most conversant with their own 


idiom interpret Guiscard or Wiscard, by Callidus, a cunning man. 
The root (wise) is familiar to our ear; and in the old word Wiseacre 
I can discern something of a similar sense and termination, Tx» 
;, is no bad translation of the surname and cha- 


HY Tavcursye 


racter of Robert 


T!# 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


His | 


lofty stature surpassed the tallest of his army: his | 


the close of that memorable | 


in his highest fortune, he was accessi- | 





Crap. XVIT, 


| with the jealousy of avarice ; the aspiring youth wags 
driven forwards to the meuntains of Calabria, and jp 
his first exploits against the Greeks and the natives, jt 
is not easy to discriminate the hero from the robber 
To surprise a castle or a convent, to insnare a Wealth ; 
citizen, to plunder the adjacent villages for necessary 
food, were the obscure labours which formed and ex. 
ercised the powers of his mind and body. The volun- 
teers of Normandy adhered to his standard; and, under 
his command, the peasants of Calabria assumed the 
name and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with 
his fortune, he awakened the jealousy of ces, 
|his elder brother, by whom, in a tran- 4: )- 1054-109, 
sient quarrel, his life was threatened and his libert 
restrained. After the death of Humphrey, the tender 
}age of his sons excluded them from the command ; 
they were reduced to a private estate by the ambition 
of their guardian and uncle; and Guiscard was exalted 
|on a buckler, and saluted count of Apulia and general 
of the republic. With an increase of authority and of 
force, he resumed the conquest of Calabria, and soon 
aspired to a rank that should raise him for ever above 
| the heads of his equals. By some acts of rapine or 
sacrilege, he had incurred a papal excommunication: 
but Nicholas the second was easily persuaded, that 
the divisions of friends could terminate only in their 
mutual prejudice; that the Normans were the faithful 
champions of the holy see; and it was safer to trust 
| the alliance of a prince than the caprice of an aristo- 
eracy. A synod of one hundred bishops was convened 
at Melphi; and the count interrupted an important en- 
terprise to guard the person and execute the decrees 
|of the Roman pontiff. 





His ambition 
and su 











His gratitude and policy con- 
ferred on Robert and his posterity the ducal title," with 
{the investiture of Apulia, Calabria, and all the lands, 
| both in Italy and Sicily, which his sword could reseue 
from the schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Sara- 
icens.* This apostolic sanction might justify his arms: 
| but the obedience of a free and victorious people could 
| not be transferred without their consent; and Guiseard 
dissembled his elevation till the ensuing campaign had 
| been illustrated by the conquest of Consenza and Reg- 
\gio. In the hour of triumph, he assembled his troops, 
and solicited the Normans to confirm by their suffrage 
the judgment of the vicar of Christ: the soldiers 
hailed with joyful acclamations their valiant duke; 
and the counts, his former equals, pronounced the oath 
of fidelity, with hollow smiles and secret indignation, 
After this inauguration, Robert styled puke of Apulia. 
himself, ** by the grace of God and St. A.D. 1060 
Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of 
Sicily ;’? and it was the Jabour of twenty years to de- 
| serve and realize these lofty appellations. Such tardy 
progress, in a narrow space, may seem unworthy of 
the abilities of the chief and the spirit of the nation: 
but the Normans were few in number; their resources 
| were scanty; their service was voluntary and precari- 
ous. The bravest desions of the duke were sometimes 
opposed by the free voice of his parliament of barons: 
the twelve counts of popular election conspired against 
his authority ; and against their perfidious uncle the 
| sons of Humphrey demanded justice and revenge. By 
his policy and vigour, Guiscard discovered their plots, 
suppressed their rebellions, and punished the guilty 
| with death or exile: but in these domestic feuds, his 
| years and the national strength were unprofitably con- 
jsumed. After the defeat of his foreign enemies, the 
Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, their broken forces 





u The a quisition of the ducal title by Robert G ird is 


a nice 

and obscure business. With the good advice of Giannone, Muratori, 

} and St. Marc, I have endeavoured to form a consistent and probable 
narrative. 

x Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 1059, No. 69.) has published tho 
original act. He professes to have copied it from the Liber Cen 
suum, a Vatican Ms Yeta Liber Censuum of the twelfth century 
has been printed by Muratori; (Antiquit. medii A.vi, tom. v. p. Sl— 
908.) and the names of Vatican and Cardinal awaken the suspicions 


| of a protestant, and even of a philosopher. 
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retreated to the strong and populous cities of the sea- 
coast. ‘They excelled in the arts of fortification and 
defence 5 the N« rmans were accustomed to serve on 
porsebaek in the field, and their rude attempts could 
only succeed by the efforts of persevering courage. 
The resistance of Salerno was maintained above eight 
months: the siege or blockade of Bari lasted near four 
years. In these actions the Norman duke was the 
foremost in every danger; in every fatigue the last 
and most patient. As he pressed the citadel of Saler- 
no, 2 huge stone from the rampart shattered one of his 
military engines ; and by a splinter he was wounded 
in the breast. Before the gates of Bari, he lodged in 
a miserable hut or barrack, composed of dry branches, 
and thatched with straw; a perilous station, on all 
sides open to the inclemency of the winter and: the 
spears of the enemy.’ 
His Italian con- ‘The Italian conquests of Robert cor- 
quests. respond with the limits of the present 
kingdom of Naples; and the countries united by his 
arms have not been dissevered by the revolutions of 
seven hundred years.*. ‘The monarchy has been com- 
post d of the Greek provinces of Calabria and Apulia, 
of the Lombard principality of Salerno, the republic 
of Amalphi, and the inland dependencies of the large 
and ancieut duchy of Beneventum. ‘Three districts 
only were exempted from the common law of subjec- 
tion; the first for ever, and the two last till the middle 
of the succeeding century. The city and immediate 
territory of Benevento had been transferred, by gift or 
exchange, from the German emperor to the Roman 
pontiff: and although this holy land was sometimes 
invaded, the name of St. Peter was finally more potent 
than the sword of the Normans. ‘Their first colony of 
Aversa subdued and held the state of Capua; and her 
princes were reduced to beg their bread before the 
palace of their fathers. ‘The dukes of Naples, the 
present metropolis, maintained the popular freedom, 
under the shadow of the Byzantine empire. Among 
the new acquisitions of Guiscard, the science of Sa- 
lerno,* and the trade of Amalphi,® may detain for a mo- 
ment the curiosity of the reader. I. Of 
the learned faculties, jurisprudence im- 
plies the previous establishment of laws and property ; 
and theology may perhaps be superseded by the full 
light of religion and reason. But the savage and the 
sage must alike implore the assistance of physic; and, 
if our diseases are inflamed by luxury, the mischiefs 
of blows and wounds would be more ffequent in the 
ruder ages of society. The treasures of Grecian medi- 
cine had been communicated to the Arabian colonies 
of Africa, Spain, and Sicily; and in the intercourse of 
peace and war, a spark of knowledge had been kindled 
and cherished at Salerno, an illustrious city, in which 
were honest and the women beautiful.¢ A 
school, the first that arose in the darkness of Europe, 
was consecrated to the healing art; the conscience of 
monks and bishops was reconciled to that salutary and 
profession; and a crowd of patients, of the 
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y Read the life of G ird in the second and third books of the 
Apulian, the first and second books of Malaterra. 

z The conquests of Robert Guiscard and Roger I. the exemption of 
Benevente and the twelve provinces of the kingdom, are fairly ex 
posed by Giannone in the second volume of his Istoria Civile, |. ix 
x. xi, and | 160-470. This modern division was not esta- 
blished before the time of Frederic II 
a Giannor ( ii. p. 119 7.) Muratori, (Antiquitat. medii 
R iii. dissert. xliv. p. 935, 936.) and Tiraboschi, (Istoria della 

na,) have given an historical account of these phy- 
siclans; their medical knowledge and practice must be left to our 
physicians 

b At the end of the Historia Pandectarum of Henry Brenckman, 


(Trajecti ad Rh 





num, 1722. in 4to,) the indefatigable author has in- 
serted two dissertations, de Republica Amalphitana, and de Amalphi 
a Pisanis dire which are built on the testimonies of one hundred | 


and forty writers 


Yet he has forgotten two most important peotens 
{the embassy of Li itprand, (A. D, 969.) which compare the trade 
ond : ° ef 
ang navigation of Amal phi with that of Venice 


c Urbs Latii non est hac delitiosior urbe, 
Frugibus, arboribus, vino redundat; et unde 
Non t ma, nuces, non pulchra palatia desunt, 
Non species muliebris abest probitasque virorum, 
(Gulielmus Apulus, |. iii. p. 267.) 


n 
ib 
‘} 
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most eminent rank, and most distant climates, invited 
or visited the physicians of Salerno. They were pro- 
tected by the Norman conquerors; and Guiscard, 
though bred in arms, could discern the merit and value 
of a philosopher. After a pilgrimage of thirty-nine 
years, Constantine, an African christian, returned from 
Bagdad, a master of the language and learning of the 
Arabians; and Salerno was enriched by the practice, 
the lessons, and the writings, of the pupil of Avicen- 
na. The school of medicine has Jong slept in the 
name of a university; but her precepts are abridged in 
a string of aphorisms, bound together in the Leonine 
verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth Trade of Amal- 
century.’ II. Seven miles to the west phi. 

of Salerno, and thirty to the south of Naples, the ob- 
scure town of Amalphi displayed the power and re- 
wards of industry. ‘lhe land, however fertile, was of 
narrow extent; but the sea was accessible and open: 
the inhabitants first assumed the office of supplying 
the western world with the manufactures and produc- 
tions of the east; and this useful traffic was the source 
of their opulence and freedom. ‘The government was 
popular, under the administration of a duke and the 
supremacy of the Greek emperor. Fifty thousand 
citizens were numbered in the walls of Amalphi; nor 
was any city more abundantly provided with gold, sil- 
ver, and the objects of precious luxury. The mariners 
who swarmed in her port excelled in the theory and 
practice of navigation and astronomy; and the disco- 
very of the compass, which has opened the globe, is 
due to their ingenuity or good fortune. Their trade 
was extended to the coasts, or at least to the commo- 
dities, of Africa, Arabia, and India; and their settle- 
ments in Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria, acquired the privileges of independent 
colonies.* After three hundred years of prosperity, 
Amal!phi was oppressed by the arms of the Normans, 
and sacked by the jealousy of Pisa; but the poverty 
of one thousand fishermen is yet dignified by the re- 
mains of an arseual, a cathedral, and the palaees of 
royal merchants.‘ 

Roger, the twelfth and last of the 
sons of T'ancred, had been long detained 
in Normandy by his own and his father’s 
age. He accepted the welcome sum- 
mons; hastened to the Apulian camp; and deserved 
at first the esteem, and afterwards the envy, of his 
elder brother. Their valour and ambition were equal ; 
but the youth, the beauty, the elegant manners, of Ro- 
ger, engaged the disinterested love of the soldiers and 
people. So scanty was his allowance, for himself and 
forty followers, that he descended from conquest to 
robbery, and from robbery to domestic theft; and so 
loose were the notions of property, that, by his own 
historian, at his special command, he is accused of 
stealing horses from a stable at Melphi.£ His spirit 


Conquest of Sici- 
ly by Count Ro 
ger, 


A. D. 1060—1090. 


d Muratori carries their antiquity above the year (1066.) of the 





death of Edward the Confessor, the rez Anglorum to whom they are 
addressed. Nor is this date affected by the opinion, or rather mis- 
take, of Pasquier, (Recherches de la France, |. vii. c. 2.) and Du- 


cange. (Glossar. Latin.) The practice of rhyming, as @arly as the 
seventh century, was borrowed from the languages of the north and 
east. (Muratori, Antiquitat, tom. iii. dissert. xl. p. 686—708.) 

e The description of Amalphi, by William the Apulian, (1. iii. p. 
267.) contains rauch truth and some poetry; and the third line may 


| be applied to the sailor’s compass: 
Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibus, auro 





Partibus innumeris: hic plurimus urbe moratur 
Nauta maris ca lique vias aperire pe ru 
Huc et Alexandri diversa feruntur ab urbe 
Regis, et Antiochi. Gens hec freta plurima transit. 
His Arabes, Indi, Siculi nascuntur et Afri. 
Hec gens est totum prope nobilitate per orbem, 
Et mercanda ferens, et amans mercata referre. 

f [Amalphi had but a thousand inhabitants, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when Brenckman visited it, (Brenck. De Rep. 
Amalp. Diss. i. chap. xxiii.) but at present it has six or eight thou- 
G.J 

« Latrocinio armigerorum suorum in multis sustentabatur, quod 
quidem ad ejus ignominiam non dicimus; sed ipso ita precipiente 
adhuc viliora et reprehensibiliora dicturi sumus et pluribus pates- 
cat, quam laboriose et cum quanta augustia a profunda paupertate 
ad summum culmen divitiarum vel honoris attigerit. Such is the 
preface of Malaterra (1. i, c. 25.) to the horse-stealing. From the mo- 
ment (1. i. c. 19.) that he has mentioned his patron Kover. the elder 
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practices he rose to the merit and glory of a holy war; 
and the invasion of Sicily was seconded by the zeal 


and policy of his brother Guiscard. After the retreat | 


of the Greeks, the ¢do/aters, a most audacious reproach 


of the catholics, had retrieved their losses and posses- | 


sions; but the deliverance of the island, so vainly 


undertaken by the forces of the eastern empire, was | 


achieved by a smal! and private band of ai nturers. 
In the first atte mpt, Roger braved, in an open boat, the 
real aud fabulous dangers of Scylla and Charybdis ; 


landed with only sixty soldiers on a hostile shore;|S 


drove the Saracens to the gates of Messina; and safely 
returned with the spoils of the adjacent country. In 
the fortress of Trani, his active and patient courage 


was eq ually conspicuous. In his old age he related | 


with pleasure, that by the distress of the siege, him- 


self, and the countess his wife, had been reduced to a| 


single cloak or mantle, which they wore alternately: 


that in a sally his horse had been slain, and he was| 
dragged away by the Saracens ; but that he owed his | 


rescue to his good sword, and had retreated with his 


saddle on his back, lest the meanest trophy might be 
left in the hands of the miscreants. In the siege of 


Trani, three hundred Normans withstood and repulsed | 


the forces of the island. In the field of Ceramio, fifty 


thousand horse and foot were overthrown by one hun-| f 


dred and thirty-six christian soldiers, without reckon- 


ing St. George, who fought on horseback in the fore-| s 
most ranks. The captive banners, with four camels, | 


were reserved for the successor of St. Peter; and had 


these barbaric spoils been exposed not in the Vatican, | 


_ it in the capitol, they might have revived the meme- 
y of the Punie triu mphs. These insufficient numbers 


of the Normans most probably denote their knights, 


the soldiers of honourable and equestrian rank, each 

of whom was attended by five or six followers in the 

field ; yet, with the aid of this inte rpretatior and 

after every fair allowance on the side of v: ee arms, 

and reputation, the discomfiture of so many myriads 
t 


will reduce the prudent reader to the alternative of a 


miracle or a fable. The Arabs of Sicily derived a fre-| 


quent and powerful succour from their countrymen of 


Africa: in the siege of Palermo, the Norman cavalry | 


was assisted by the galleys of Pisa; and, in the hour 


of action, the envy of the two brothers was sublimed | 
to a generous and invincible emulation. After a war 


of thirty years,’ Roger, with the title of great count, 
obtained ew sovereignty of the largest and most fruit- 


ful island of the Mediterranean; and his administra- 


tion displays a liberal and enlightened mind above the | 
limits of his age and education. The Moslems were}, 


maintained in the free enjoyment of their religion and 
property;* a philoso; pher and physician of Mazara, 


of the race of Ma homet, harangued the conqueror, and | 
was invited to court; his geography of the seven cli-| 
mates was trans ited into Latin; and Roger, after a di-| ° 


es 


ligent pert 


isal, preferred the work of the Arabian to the 
writings of t 


1e Grecian Ptolemy.' A remnart of chris- 





brother sinks into the second character. Something si 
l 








s Paterculus may be observed of Au sand Tib 
Duo s prof id tans anim@ scilicit et rpor 
I s dedita ad Lt inum re ir (< fr l 
1.) The nquest of Sicily is related in the t last ks 
as i r sumn f ia ( 
i.) 
See the word mi/ites, in the Latin Glossary of Ducange. 
Ol | particulars, | learn from Malaterra, that tt Arabs | 
luced into Sicily the use of camels, (1. i. c. 33.) and of 
j s : (c. 42.) and that the bite of the tarantula provokes a 
position, qu@ per anum = nesta crepitando, emergit: as | 
l most ridiculously felt the whole Norman army in their ) 
near Palermo, (c. 36.) Ish all add an etymology not unworthy of the 
eleventh century: Messana is det 1 from Messis, the { e from 
whence the harvests of the isle were sent in tribut Ror 1.) 

k See the capitulation of Palermo in Malat | - 45 ] 
Giannone, who remarks the general wleration of the Saracens, (U 
li. p. 72.) 

! John Leo Afer, de Med s et Ph sophis Arabibus, « 14, upud 
Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. torn. xiii. p. 278, 279. This philosopher is 
named Esseriph Essachalli, and he died in Africa, A. H. 516, A. D 
1122. Yet this story bears a strange resemblance to the Sherif al 





Edrissi, who presented his book, Geographia Nubien 


(see 
5, (S k 





tian natives had | 
they were rewarded by »y the ——— mh ( f the cross, The 
island was restored to t! 


emerged from poverty and disgrace: from these base | 
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had been ¢ yntrived by the subtle Guiseard ; and he 
trusted, that after this pretender had given a decent 
colour to his arins, would sink, at the nod of the 
conque ror, into his primitive obscurity. ‘ But victory 
- only argument that could determine the belief 
of the Greeks ; and the ardour of the Latins was much 
inferior to their credu lity ; ; the Norman veterans wish- 
ed to enjoy the harvest | of their toils, and the unwar- 
mbled at the known and unknown dan- 
jarine expedition. In his new levies, 
the influence of gifts and promises, the 
lesiastical authority ; and some 

stify the reproach, that age 
and infancy were press¢ d without distinction into the 
service of their unrelenting prince. After two years’ 
incessant preparations, the land and naval forces were 
assembled « it Otranto, at the heel, or extreme promon- 
tors f Ita ly : and Robert was accom) panied by his 
wife, who fought by his side, his son Bohemond, and 
the repres¢ ntative of the emperor Michael}, ‘hirteen 
hundred knights,’ of Norman race or discipline, form- 
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shattered or torn away ; the sea and shore were cover- 
ed with the fragments of vessels, with arms and dead 
bodies; and the greatest part of the provisions were 
either drowned or damaged. he ducal galley was 
laboriously rescued from the waves, and Robert halted 
seven days on the adjacent cape, to collect the relics 
of his loss, and revive the drooping spirits of his sol+ 
diers. The Normans were no longer the bold and ex- 
perienced mariners who had explored the ocean from 
Greenland to mount Atlas, and who smiled at the pet- 
ty dangers of the Mediterranean. They had wept 
during the te mpest ; they were alarmed by the hostile 


approach of the Venetians, who had been solicited b 
| the prayers and promises of the Byzantine court. 


The 
first day’ s action was not disadvantageous to Bohe- 
mond, a beardless youth,’ who led the naval powers 
of his father. All night the galleys of the republic 
lay on their anchors in the form of a crescent; and the 
victory of the second day was decided by the dexterity 
of their evolutions, the station of their archers, the 
weicht of their javelins, and the borrowed aid of the 








ed the sinews of the army, which inight be swelled | Greek fire. The Apulian and Ragusian vessels fled to 
to thirty thousand* followers of every denomination. | the shore, several were cut from their cables, and drag- 
The men, the hors the arms, the engines, the wood- | ged away by the conque ror; and a sally from the town 
en towers, covered with raw hides, were embarked on | carried s laughter and dismay to the tents the Nor- 
board one hundred and fifty vessels : the transports had | man duke A seasonable relief was poured into Du- 
been built in the ports of Italy, and the galleys were | razzo, and as soon as the besiegers had lost the com- 
supplied by the alliance of the republic of Ragusa. lm ind of the sea, the islands and maritime towns with- 
a te At tl uth of the Adriatie gulf, the | drew from the camp the supply of tribute and provision. 
A.D. 1081. shores of Italy d : s incline to-| That camp was soon afflicted with a pestilential dis- 
j I wards each other. pace between | ease; five hundred knights pe oo by an inglorious 
Brundusium and Durazzo, the Roman passage, is no| death: and the list of burials (if all could — a de- 
more than one hundred miles;' at the last station of | cent burial) amounted to ten thousand person Under 
Otranto, it 1s contracted to fifty ;" and this narrow dis-| these calamities, the a of Guiscard alone was firm 
t had suggested to Pyrrhus and Pompey the sub-| and invincible: and while he collected new forces from 
lime or ext agant idea of a bridge. Before the gen-| Apulia and Sic ily, he battered, or sealed, or sapped, 
eral embarkation, the Norman duke despatched Bohe-| the walls of Durazzo. But his industry and valour 
mond with fifteen galleys to seize or threaten th ilse | were encountered by e jual valour and more perfect in- 
of Corfu, to survey the opposite ¢ soast, and to secure | dustry. A movable turret, of a size and capacity to 
an harbour in ¢ neighbourhood of Vallona for the | cont ain five hundred soldiers, had been rolled forwards 
landing of the troops. ‘They passed and landed with-| to the foot of the rampart: but the descent of the door 
it perceiving an enemy; and this successful experi-| or draw-bridge was checked by an enormous beam, 
ment displayed the neglect and deeay of the naval | and the wooden structure was instantly consumed by 
wer of the Greeks. The islands of Epirus and the | artificial flames. 
maritime towns wer bdued by the arms or the name | While the Roman empire was attack- The army and 
f Robert, w! » led his fleet and army from Corfu (i ed by the Turks in the east, and the ee ee 
se the mod ppellation) to the siege of Durazzo. | Normans in the west, the aged succes- jus 
That city, the western key of the empire, was guarded | sor Michael surrendered the sceptre April—Septem 
by ancient renown, and recent fortifications, by George |to the hands of Alexius, an illustrious °° 
Palwologus, a r 1, Victorious in the oriental wars, | captain, and the founder of the Comnenian dynasty. 
id a num 3g son of Albanians and Macedoni-|The princess Anne, his daughter and hist ram, ob- 
ns, who, In « y have maintained the character | serves, in her affected style, that even Hercules was 
f soldi In the] ( 1 of his enterprise, the | unequal to a double combat; and, on this csfsctaie, 
cour f G | was sailed by every form of | she app roves a hasty peace with Turks, which 
i rand mischance. Inthe most propi ious season | allowed her father to undertake in per the relief 
f the year, as his fleet passed along the coast, a storm|of Durazzo. On his accession, Alexius fi und the 
f wind | vy unexp y e; the Adriatic | camp without soldiers, and the treasury without mo- 
was swelled by the raging blast of the south, and a new| ney; yet such were the vigour and activity of his 
shipwreck confirmed the old infamy of the Acrocerau-| meas , that in six months he assembled an army of 
rocks T ils, the masts, and the oars, were | seve nty thousand men,? and performed a march of five 
i a ____| hundred miles. His troops were levied in Europe 
as 1m MCCC milites secum haba. | 2 id Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black sea; his 
« \t attestatur. (Malaterra,!.| majesty was displayed in the silver arms and rich 
u oa { w Apuiian (1. iv. p | trappings of the companies of horse-guards ; and the 
2 , ' save AD : Dene CAlexias, 1. p- | emperor was attended by a train of nobles and princes, 
yand with the n ral f | = 
| a D \ l ! I 8 Chronico 
I ‘ ( vi Ser : ; 278.) ‘ ha ‘ iv for the life of Virgil, is an interesting moment in the his- 
7 ev and friends} 
The | j (p. 609 sseline) 1 tr oe a 61 bv a auree s erruvt (Alexias, lt. iv. p. 196.) 
fa ue red miles he Normans shaved, and the Venetians wore, their beards; they 
\ Str ) ! Pli (Hist. | must hav erided the no-beard of Bohe nd; a harsh interpreta 
Natur l tion! (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad, p. 2-3 
Pliny (I N 16.) vs fa millia for this} 2 Muratori (Annali d'Italia, t ix. p. 136, 137.) observes, that some 
the real in f : Otranto | authors (Petrus Diacon. Chron, Casinen, |. iii. c. 49.) cx © the 
La Val ( \ , Analyse sa Carte des Cotes | Greek army of 170,000 men, but that the A ed may be struc k off, 
la Grece, & ) H s Barbarus, who substitutes cen- | and that Malaterra only reckons 70,009: a sight inattention. The 
tum, (Harduin, Not. ixvi. in Plin. 1. iii.) might have been corrected | passage to which he alludes, is in the Chronicle of Lupus Protospata. 
by every Venetian ; t who had sailed out of the gulf ’ | (Se cript. Ital tom. v. p. 45.) Malat rra (I. iv. c. 27.) speaks in high, 
x Infames s s Acrocera 1, Horat. carm.i.3. The precipi | but : inde inite, terms of the ¢ eror, cum copiis innumerabilibus: 
tem Africum decertantem A lonibus et rabiem Noti, and the mon- | like the Apulian poet, (1. iv. p. 272.) 
stra natantia of the Adriatic, are somewhat enlarged; but Horace | More locustarum montes et plana teguntur. 
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some of whom, in rapid succession, had been clothed 
with the purple, and were indulged by the lenity of 
the times in a life of affluence and dignity. ‘Their 
youthful ardour might animate the multitude; but 
their love of pleasure and contempt of subordination 
were pregnant with disorder and mischief; and their 
importunate clamours for speedy and decisive action 
isconcerted the prudence of Alexius, who might 
have surrounded and starved the besi ging ariny. The 
enumeration of provinces recalls a sad comparison of 
the past and present limits of the Roman w rld: the 
raw levies were drawn together in haste and terror; 
and the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, had | 
purchased by the evacuation of the cities which were 
immediately occupied by the Turks. The strength 
of the Greek army consisted in the Varangian 

Scandinavian guards, whose numbers were recently 
augmented by a colony of exiles and volunteers from 
the British island of Thule. Under the ye ke of the 
Norman conqueror, the Danes and English were oppres- 


j ab th 


hand united:a 


} 
Gist 


een 


3, the 
; 


' 
ind OF ad 
} 


resolved 


to their 


to desert a land of slave ry ; the sea w as open 
; and, in their long pilgrim 
t that afforded any h pe o liberty and re- 
They were entertained in the 
Greek emperor; and their first station was in a new 
city on the Asiatie shore; but Alexius soon recalled 
them to the defence of his person and paiace ; and 
beque ithed to his suceessors the inheritance of thelr 
faith and valour. The name of a Norman invader 
ived the memory of their wrongs: 
with alacrity against the national foe, and panted t 
regain in Epirus the glory which they had lost in thi 
battle of Hastings. ‘The Varangians were supported 


escape 
1 


every Coa 


vena 


the service ol 


they marched 





by some companies of Franks or Latins; aud the 
rebels who had fled to Constantinople from the tyran- 
ny of Guiscard, were eager to signalize their 2 
oratify their revenge. In this emergency, the empe- 
had not disdained the impure aid ¢ f the Paulician 
or Manichwans of Thrace and Bulgaria; and the 
retics united with the patience of martyr » ff 
it and discipline of active valour.® ‘The treaty 
with the sultan had procured a supply ol ul 
1 Turks; and the arrows of the Scythian he 
were opp ed to the lances of the Nor ( ry 
On the report and distant p pect of th forn t 
numbers, Robert sembled a council of princi} 
oincer®rs a beh ld,”’ * your dal I it 
Is urgent and inevitable. e covered with 
ms and standards; and ror of the Greek 
16 tomed to wars and Obedient 
\ ety ; n ready to yield tl 
comin to al wor ” The vote and 
ecl tion, even of his secret « l ed hi 


thus continued: * 


victory, and deprive cowardice of the 


! 
means of escape. Let us burn our vessels and ou 
bagcage, and it were tl 


give battle on this spot, as uf 
place of our nativity and our burial.’”” The resolutio 


was unanimously approved, and without confinins 

himself to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle array 

the nearer approach of the enemy. His rear was co- 

vered by a small river; his right wing extended to th 
: his left to the hills: nor was he consck 


» Same gTo 








ierly disputed the empire of the w rid.¢ 
: ol Against the advice of his wisest ca} 
ra . tains, Alexius resolved to ri k the eve 
D. I : of a general action, and exhorted the gar- 
. rison of Durazzo to assist their own de- 
See William of Malmsbury de Gestis At 
Alexi fid rum sus{ s pre s fa ‘ 
f a ! 1 r hi ra er , 
(Hist les. 1. 3. 1. p. 641.) emizrati 
i | land, a heir servi 1 Gr 
See the Apulian, l. i. p. 256. The chara id story 
rans u 
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liverance 


by a well-time ls y i n the tow H 


marched in two columns t rise the Normans be. 
fore day-break on two differ ides: his light eayal. 
ry was scattered over the iin; the archers formed 
the second line; pd \ claimed tha 
honours of the y | et. the het. 
tie-axes ol t iH i 1 bloody 
Impression on th t : ( \ now 
red i to fifteen t ' Ihe Lombards and 
Calabrians | il i y ul Xs hey fled 
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go was stained w ith noble and royal blood; and the arrows at the horse rather than the man; and a variety 
end of the impostor Michael was more honourable than | of spike s and snares were scattered over the eround 
nis life. 3 on which he might expect an attack. In the neigh- 
. sexo taken, It is more than probable that Guis-|bourhood of Larissa the events of war were protrac- 


p. 1082. card was not afflicted by the loss of a|ted and balanced. 'The courage of Bohemond was al- 


yure 
A. 


( yj int, Which had merited only} ways conspicuous and often successful ; but his camp 
nd derision of the Greeks. After theiz| was pillaged by a stratagem of the Greeks; the city 
per vered in the defence of Dur 1Z- | was impre onable; and the venal or disconte nted 
plied the place of | counts deserted his standard, betrayed their trusts, and 
nprude! thy called enlisted in the service of the emper: r. Alexius re- 
‘lhe tents of the besiegers| turned to Cor stantinople with the advantage, rather 
{ I nclemen-| than the honour, of victory, After evacuating the con- 

er; ver t e defiance of the| quests which he could no longer defend, the son of 
t | tience was at|Guiscard embarked for Italy, and was embraced by a 

iy Vy. | he ady | father who esteemed his merit, and sympathized in his 

cret « ! le with Venetian | misfortune. 

ld the city for a nd honourable Of the Latin princes, the allies of Th 
1 of nicht veral rope-ladders| Alexius and enemies of Robert, the Henry HI. in 





were dropped from 1 vi : t ¢ brians| most prompt and powerful was Henry Greexs. 
d in ence 5 1 the Gree] e awakened | the third or fourth, king of Germany A.D. 1081 


by the nam 1 t ets the « r. Yet|and Italy, and future emperor of the west. The epis- 
they defended t treet 1 day tan enemy | tle of the Greek monarch ™ to his brother is filled with 


Jecady master of the ran t; r seven months | the warmest professions of friendship, and the most 
elapsed between t first inve it d the final | lively desire of strengthening their alliance by every 


surrender of th | . or 1 Dur ZO, t N r 1}/publie and private tie. He* coi rratulates He nry on 

ke adv t I t ht s or Albania;|his success in a jast and pious war; and complains 
traversed t st f ‘I v3 rised | that the prosperity of his own empire is disturbed by 
three | lred Engl it city of ¢ t 1; ap-| the audacious enterprises of the Norman Robert. The 


1 t of his presents expresses the manners of th s 
tremble. Am ty pe the prose-!a radiated crown of gold, a cross set with pearls to 
eution of . Bys wreck, pes-| hang on the breast, a case of relics, with the names 
tilence, : Ww ed toa id titles of the saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of 
third of 1 ; 1 instead of being | sardonyx, some balm, most probably of Mecca, and one 
recruit d 1 ni Vs I I, | Live hut ire d | ie ces of purpl e To these he adde d a more 
epistles, of 1 i \ i id present, of one hundred and forty-four thousand 
produced by | : t of 1 1! Byzantines of wold, with a further assurance of two 
sof A - t { pope ; 1 tl hundred and sixteen thousand, as soon as Henry should 
i f H y i rof ive entered in arms the Apulian territories, and con- 

G . | ty that his | firmed by an oath the league against the common ene- 

t -|my. ‘The German,® who was already in Lombardy 

ty. he repas ' tine, and lef t 1 head of an army and a faction, aces pted these 
the ren 3 oft \ rt con | of h 1 liberal offers, and marehed towards the south: his 
nd the N ian ¢ tS, eX B } | to re- speed was checked by the sound of the battle of Du- 
spect the free { 1D . { the « ts to obey razzo; but the influence of his arms, or name, in the 
the ar ty of the py f Guiseard | hasty return of Robert, was a full « juivalent for the 
trod in t f his father: and 1 two des-| Grecian bribe. Henry was the severe adversary of 
trovers are « pared, by e Greeks, to the caterpillar! the Normans, the allies and vassals of Grevory the 


1 the t, the t of whom \ 3 whatever seventh, his implecable foe. ‘The long quarrel of the 
nas esi ad the te 1 the er. After winnu yr throne i nd mitre had been re cently kin dled by the 
two | ‘ en , he dese ed into the| zeal and ambition of that h 4ughty priest :° the king 


I 5 a | » f us | the pope had degraded each other; and each had 
m of Ac wu ined e treasure and | seated a rival on the temporal or spiritual throne of 
magazi ft By camp. Yeta just praise| his antagonist. After the defeat and death of his 


must not | efused 1 prudence of | Swabian rebel, Henry descended into Italy, to assume 
Alexius, w trug | with t lamities of the imperial crown, and to drive from the Vatican the 





















the times. | poverty of the te, | med | tyrant of the church.? But the Roman people adher- 
to borrow { } ( 3: . : 2 
ns i 

e de { vl \ ted by s. 1. ¥ 1 . Y y AS : t sens y ; 
some ! { 1 lous lin vient fashion, which lasted from the enth to 
t} f nth ry These peaks in form of a r i 
- | ‘ - s tw if | ee W is r 

[ ‘ , 
‘ ‘ l epis 8 s to 
t yj ( f i ? 
Dt ‘ § Ale f t y h I ) 
eX] t { y i } r 1 ra 
: Lo c 1d t incapa- NS 7 ) by 
ble of 1 ! 3 f it n thelr | ns 
Ss s. B 8 
I I s of ¢ St. 
I , Abr . s er- 
( \ f Robert’s | f unces are alike incr le to a modern rea v is 
I es : \ Monach. in, usual, find some instruction in Le Clerc, (Vie de Hik B t. 
‘ t 137 ety rne, tom. viii.) and much amusement in Bayle 
(A ’ naire Critique, Gregoire VIL) Thaty sund ya 
! f 1,as nd Athanasius, in a more fortuns 1 f the church 
add, that t portrait of St. Athanasius e of 
r he pass 8 of my history (vol. 1. p. , &c.) with which I a: least 
. I ! ; p Anna, with the rancour of a Greek schismatic, calls him Tem 
i , I by tl . rog Ilawac, (1. i. p. 2.)a pape, or t. worth to svit 
l 3, but | 1 n; anda ses him of scourging, shaving, perhaps of . 
: 1 mbassadors of Henry, (p. 3.) But this rage j l - 
‘ son; bi doubtful, (see the sensible preface of Cousin.) 
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ed to the cause of Gregory: their resolution was for- 
tified by supplies of men and money from Apulia; and 
the city was thrice ineffectually besieg- 
ed by the king of Germany. In the 
fourth year he corrupted, as it is said, 
with Byzantine gold, the nobles of Rome, whose 
estates and eastles had been ruined by the war. ‘The 
gates, the bridges, and fifty hostages, 
were delivered into his hands: the anti- 
pope, Clement the third, was consecra- 
ted in the Lateran: 
crowned his protector in the Vatican; and the empe- 
ror Henry fixed the. .capito the 
lawful successor of Augustus and Charlemagne. The 
ruins of the Septizonium were still defended by th 

nephew of Gregory : the pope himself was invested 
in the castle of St. Angelo: and his last hope was in 
the courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their 
friendship had been interrupted by some reciprocal 
and complaints; but, on this pressing occa- 
f his oath, 


Besieges Rome, 
A. D. 
1081 —1084, 





his residence in , as 


Injuries 


sion, Guiscard was urged by the obligation 


by his interest, more potent than oaths, by the love of 


fame, and his enmity to the two « mperors. Unfurling 
the holy banner, he resolved to fly to the relief of the 
prince of the apne the most ot his 
armies, six thousand horse, and thirty thousand foot, 
was instantly assembled ; and his march from Salerno 
to Rome was animated by the public applause and the 
promise of t Henry, invincible in 
sixty-six battles, trembled at his approach ; recollec- 
ted at required his pre- 


R 


msties = numerous 


caivine favour. 


some indispensable affairs th 
+} 


sence in Lombardy; exhorted the mans to perse- 
Flies before Ro- vere in their allegiance ; and hastily re- 
bert; May treated three days before the entrance of 


the Normans. In less than three years, the 
Tanered of Hauteville enjoyed the glory of delivering 
the pope, and of pe two emperors of the 
east and west, to fly bef But 
the triumph of Robert was clouded by the calamiti 

of Rome. By aid of the friends of Gregory, th 
walls had been perforated or scaled; but the imperial 
faction vowerful and active; on the third 
day, the people in a furious tumult; and a hasty 
word of the con jueror, in his defence or revenge, was 
the signal of fire and pillage.’ The Saracens of Sic 

ly, the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his bro- 
ther, embraced this fair occasion of rifling and profan- 
ing the holy city of the christians: many 

of the citizens, in the sight, and by the allies, of their 
spiritual father, were exposed to violation, captivity, 
or death; and a spacious quarter of the city, from th 
Lateran to the Coliseum, was consumed by the flames, 
and devoted to perpetual solitude. Fr a city, 
where he was now and might be no longer fear- 
ed, Gregory retired to end his days in the palace of 
Salerno. The artful pontiff might flatter the vanity 
of Guiscard, with the hope of a Roman or lmperia 
crown; ire, Which would have 
inflamed the ambition of the Norman, must for ever 
have alienated the most faithful princes of Germany. 


n 


com liing tbe 


re his victorious arms.? 


Lie 


was siill } 


st 


i- 


thousands 


in 


hated, 


but this dangerous meast 


Second expedi The deliverer and scourge ¢ f Rome 
tion of Rober . , : 
tion of Robert 1 himself in a season 


might have indul 
of re pose 5 but in the same year of the 


r 


jnto Gre . 
A. D. 1084, 


October. flight of the German emperor, the inde- 
q is re Cul 
S erre Dou luo: rex Alemanr 8 iste, 
I erii rector Komani maximus ille 
er ad arma ruens armis supera ; et alter 
N ! for line ceasi 
It is s lar en Apulian, a Latin, sl 1 distinguist 
the Greek ast rul i ie RB in empire, (i. iv. 274.) 

r The narrative of Malaierra (1. ili 7, p. 587, 58 enti 
circumstantial, a r D i f nes ( icenga, & 
The Apulian softens the mischief, e quib wm widibus exustis, 
wh is aga f in 8 k la i (Murator n 
nal x 147.) 

s r ment S « n,t Jesuit Donatus (de R 
veteri et Li t ).) pr ly adds, Duraret hodieque in 
C ) 0 iy Apilu serabilis facies pros 
tr urbis, nisi in hort ) Vinetorumque amenitatem Roma resur 
re X/ss¢ perpelua viriuilale Contegerey vulnera oF Fujhag suas, 


the grateful pontiff 


of 
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fatigable Robert 


the 


gee design of his eastern 
conquests. The zeal or gratitude of Gre gory had 
promised to his valour the kingdoms of Greece v 
Asia;‘ his troops were assembled ir me, flushes 


with success and eager for actio: (heir numbers. ; 
. mh €TS, in 


the language of Homer, are compared by Anna toa 
swarm of bees;" yet the utmost and moderate limits 
of the powers of Guiscard have been ; ay de fir ed: 
they were contained on this second occasion jp en 
hundred and twenty vessels; and as the seagon y 
: eR vas 
| far advanced, the harbour of brundusium * was prefer. 
l red to the open road of Otrant \ > apprehep- 
| sive of a second attack, had a usly laboured to 
| t 
i eat ‘ t ‘ S f he ' ° iT he 
” “ee | forces of t empire; and obtained 
from the republie of Venice an important suce ur of 
| thirty-six transports, fourteen galleys, and nine ga}. 
leots s of extraordinary strength and magni. 
tude. ‘Their services were liberally paid by the jj. 
cence or monopoly of trade, a pi f many 
shops and houses in the port of ¢ tant ple, nda 
tribute to St. Mark, the more acceptable, as it was the 
pr duce ot a tax on thetr riv sof Ar l By the 
union of the Greeks and Venetians, the Adriatic wag 
covered with I e fi 3 { ir ow cl, or 
the vigilance of Rol t, ‘ nee ol a th 
shelter of a mist, « free : the Nor. 
m T ps were Vv disemb ‘ ( ‘ f 
ky pirus With twe t \ nted ga 
leys, their intrey ke j tely t the ene- 
my, and t ( me horse 
back, he tr ‘ \ le, thie ve his bro. 
the ind tu { ey I comba 

The dominion of 1 1 was disputed in three ep- 

gagements n s t of the 1 { Corfu n the 

two ftorme the I n rol ies were 

superior, but he wra, t N I tal ed a 

fit ] il 1 co } e® Vid v.7 | t l s of 

i I 
e Greeks were t I J the 
nine castles of the Venetians maintained a mcre obsti 
nate conflict; seven were nk, two we tal two 

thousand five hundred « pt I red 1 Vain t 

mercy of the victor; and the daughter of Alexius 

deplores the loss of thirteen t nd of his subjects 
or allie S. The want of ex] rien I | been sup lied 
by the genius of Guiseard; and each evening, whe 

he had sounded a retreat, he calmly ¢ x plore | the cau- 
ses ( f his re pul a and itive ted new how to 
remedy his own defects, and to baffle tl vantages 
of the enemy. ‘The winter s is pro- 
gress; with the return of s] r | pired to 
the conquest ol (Constantir pl ; but, 1 I ] f trae 
versing the hills of Epirus, he turned | rms against 

Greece and th lands, 1 e the sy vould rey 

fe - 4 tine l nas, i | 1 re pay 

the labour, and where the nd ! forces might 
pursue their joint operat swith v ur id effect. 

But in the isle of Ce 1, his projects were fatally 

) ted by a epideu i disea ht t himseil, 

{R f 
\ l t >.) is ( 
270.) 
i r | 
P rebatur 
Nor itur } ( 6, 
s! 1 t isplea Ww n lic- 
\ See Homer, Iliad B. (I hate t i le of quotation by 
the letters of the Greek alph y, & His e of 
be : : +} 
sorcery rowd ine ne 
idea fa ( uze. CV } 
x Guilieln \ ! ] 
is mn was uot e Lhe t : 1 
i i i 
(a i I 
l ( I i . 
y W \ 1 ( v 8 

n ; 

y : 3 W y 
| ; ) 
}t inna ( p. i i i rp, 

f sor ma 8 a tour ° 
v f A re irds i a | 8 
r sin Ubron 
in Mura Script. Rerum ltalicarum, t sii. p. 2 
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the seventieth year of his age, expired 

A.D, 108. in his tent; and a suspicion of poison 

July 17. was imputed, by public rumour, to his 
wife, or to the Greek emperor.” This premature death 
might allow a boundless scope for the imagination of 
his future exploits ; and the event sufficiently declares, 
that the Norman greatness was founded on his life.* 
Without the appearance of an enemy, a victorious 
army dispersed or retre ated in disorder and consterna- 
tion; and Alexius, who had trembled for his empire, 
rejoiced in his deliverance. The galley which trans- 
ported the remains of Guiscard was shipwrecked on 
the Italian shore; but the duke’s body was recovered 
from the sea, and de posite d in the se pulchre of Venu- 


His death, 


sia,” a | lace more illustriou 
than for the burial of the Norman heroes. Roger, his 
second son and successor, immediately sunk to the 
of a duke of Apulia: the esteem or 


r 
iy 


humble station 
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sailed from Palermo with seven galleys, cast anchor 
in the bay of Salerno, received, after ten days’ nego- 
ciation, an oath of fidelity from the Norman capital, 
commanded the submission of the barons, and extort- 
ed a legal investiture from the reluctant popes, who 
could not long endure either the f-iendship or enmity 
of a powerful vassal. The sacred spot of Beneven- 
to was respectfully spared, as the patrimony of St. 
Peter; but the reduction of Capua and Naples com- 


| pleted the design of his uncle Guiseard ; and the sole 
I 


s for the birth of Horace,‘ | 


partiality of his father left the valiant Bohemond to! 


the lr heritance of his sword. 


by his 


The national tranquillity 


was disturbed claims, till the 


inheritance of the Norman conquests was possessed 
by the victorious Roger. A conscious superiority of 
power and merit prompted him to disdain the titles 
of duke and of count; and the isle of Sicily, with a 
third perhaps of the continent of Italy, might form the 
basis of a kingdom* which would only yield to the 
monarchies of France and England. The chiefs of 
the nation who attended his coronation at Palermo, 
might doubtless pronounce under what name he should 


| reign over them; but the example of a Greek tyrant ora 


first crusade | 


against the infidels of the east, open¢e d a more splen- | 


did field of glory and conquest. 

R _ Of human life, the most glorious or 
bition of I humble prospects are alike and soon 

great | ' bounded by the sepulchre. The male 

“—-D line of Robert Guiscard was extinguish-| 
uM 11154 ed, both in Apulia and at Antioch, in the 


second generation; but his y 


unger broth- 


Saracen emir were insufficient to justify his regal cha- 
racter; and the nine kings of the Latin world® might 
disclaim their new associate, unless he were conse- 


| crated by the authority of the supreme pontiff. The 
pride of Anacletus was pleased to con- —pirst kine of 
fer a title, which the pride of the Nor- Sicily, 
man had stooped to solicit;' but his a 
own legitimacy was attacked by the ad- A. D. 1139. 
verse election of Innocent the second ; July 25. 


er became the father of a line of kings; and the son| 


of the great count was endowed with the name, the 
conquests, and the spirit, of the first Roger. The 
heir of that Norman adventurer was born in Sicily ; 
and, at the age of only four years, he succeeded to the 
sovereignty of the island, a lot son might 
envy, could she indulge for a moment the visionary, 
though virtuous, wish of dominion. Had Roger been 


whi h re 


content with his fruitful patrimony, a happy and grate- | 


ful people 
if a wise administration could have restored the pros- 
perous times of the Greek colonic s,‘ the opulence and 
power of Sicily alone might have equalled the widest 
scope that could be acquired and desolated by the sword 
of war. But the of the great count was 
ignorant of these noble pursuits; it was gratified by 
He sought 


ambition 


the vulgar means of violence and artifice. 








to obtain the undivided possession of Palermo, of 
which one moiety had been ceded to the elder branch ; 
struggled to enlarge his Calabrian limits beyond the 
measure of former treaties; and impatiently watched 
the declining health of his cousin William of Apulia, 
Duke of Apulia, the grandson of Robert. On the first in- 

A.D. 112 telligence of his premature death, Roger 

z Th ! 4 he wr +, Will f Apt a. C1. v. 277.) Jef 
frey M erra, ( ] Lyand Kh lofts rn hron 
in Mur S t. Rer I t ) are ignorant of £ crime, 
60 apparent r W \ f M sbury, (1. iii. p 
107.) 1K I I Scr t Bedam :) and 
th rca \ . s ried, crow and burnt 
alive sf ‘ j English hi in is indeed so 

r tl cs it rt ( r Wi rd ng tl knights 
of Henry I. w ascended t irone fifteen years after the duke of 
Ay i's . 

a The 1 Ar { L sca ne flower ver the grav 
of an «¢ (Al 1, \ ] 166.) and his be praise is the 
esteem a \ f W t ( ror sovereign of his 

mily Gra a vl ‘ ) st 8 rect s libera |lwta 
ule Ay ‘ » Cala rbatur. 

db Ur ut itis decorata sepulchris, 

sone of the | sof Am s poem, (1. v. p. 278.) William 
of Malmsbury l ) ris an epilaph on Guiscard, which 
is NOL wor ans 

} H utions to Venusia e was carried to 
R j r j s repeated allusions to 
t f i I ria CC a. iii. 4. Serm. ii. 1.) 
4 ) 

S ( ( )an lal f the first 
crusa 

i i u N 1) { Sicily, fille four 
t , (ton . xi—xiv. p. 136 
OW.) and 3 r 1 and tenth v mes of the lt in 
Annals of M i Inthe B jue Ite @ (tom. i. p. 175—222 
I find aus ‘ {Ca ‘ ern Ne tan, who has 
{ sec v t hi y iis country from Roger I, to 
Frederic I. inc ; 

f Accor f Philistus 1] rus, the tyrant 
Dj 1y3l 1 i ain @ slancing lorce ] 


might have blessed their benefactor; and, | 


pAN horse, | Cc. 


and while Anacletus sat in the Vatican, the sueccess- 
ful fugitive was acknowledged by the nations of 
Europe. The infant monarchy of Roger was shaken, 
and almost overthrown, by the unlucky choice of an 
ecclesiastical patron; and the sword of Lothaire the 
second of Germany, the excommunications of Inno- 
cent, the fleets of Pisa, and the zeal of St. Bernard, 
were united for the ruin of the Sicilian robber. After 
a gallant resistance, the Norman prince was driven 
from the continent of Italy; a new duke of Apulia 
was invested by the pope and the emperor, each of 
whom held one end of the gonfanon, or flag-staff, as 
a token that they asserted their right, and suspended 
their quarrel. But such jealous friendship was of 
short and precarious duration: the German armies 
soon vanished in disease and desertion :* the Apulian 
duke, with al] his adherents, was exterminated by a 
eonqueror, who seldom forgave either the dead or the 
living; like his predecessor Leo the ninth, the feeble 
though haughty pontiff became the captive and friend 
of the Normans: and their reconciliation was cele- 
brated by the eloquence of Bernard, who now revered 
the title and virtues of the king of Sicily. 
As a penance for this ‘mptous war 

acainst the successor of St. Peter, that 

monarch might have promised to d ! 
play the banner of the cross, and he accomplished 
with ardour a vow so propitious to his interest and 
revenge. The recent injuries of Sicily might provoke 
a just retaliation on the heads of the Saracens: the 
Normans, whose blood had been mingled with so 


His conquests in 
Africa, 
D. 1122 


oO 


A. 52. 


is- 





100,000 foot, and 400 galleys. Compare Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 26 
435.) and his adversary Wallace, (Numbers of Mankind, p. 306, 307.) 
The ruins of Agrigentum are the theme of every traveller, D’Orville, 
teidesel, Swinburne, &c, 

g A contemporary historian of the acta of Roger from the year 1127 
to 1135, founds his title on merit and power, the consent of the barons, 
and the ancient royalty of Sicily and Palermo, without introducing 
Pope Anacletus. (Alexand. Cenobii Telesini A itis de Rebus gestis 
Regis Rogerii, lib. iv. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. v. p. #7 


2 
o. 





ave 

645.) 

h The kings of France, England, Seotland, Castile, Arragon, Na- 
varre, Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary. The three first were more 
ancient than Charlemagne; the three next were created by their 
sword : the three last by their baptism; and of these king of 
Hungary alone was honoured or debased by a papal crown. 

i Fazellas, and a crowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more early 
and independent coronation, (A. D. 11 ) 1.) which Giannone 

llingly rejects. (tom. ii. p. 137—144.) ‘This fiction is dis ved 
by the silence of contemporaries; nor can it be restored by a spurious 
charter of Messina, (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 340. Pagi, 


Critica, tom. iv. p. 467, 468.) . 
k Roger corrupted the second person of Lothaire’s army, who soun- 
ded, ather cried, a retreat ; for the Germans s ( amus, |, iii, 


! 
v4.) 





i. p. are ignorant ol tbe use of trumpets, self! 


Most ignorant hin 
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many subject streams, were encouraged to remember| 


and emulate the naval trophies of their fathers, and in 
the maturity of their strength they contended with the 
decline of an African power. When the Fatimite 
caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, he reward- 
ed the real merit and apparent fidelity of his servant 
Joseph, with a gift of his roya] mantle, and forty Ara- 
bian horses, his palace, with its sumptuous furniture, 
and the government of the kingdoms of Tunis and 
Algiers. The Zeirides,' the descendants of Joseph, 
forgot their allegiance and gratitude to a distant bene- 
factor; grasped and abused the fruits of prosperity ; 
and after running the little course of an oriental dynasty, 
were now fainting in their own weakness. On the 
side of the land, they were pressed by the Almohades, | « 
the fanatic princes of Moroceo, while the sea-coast 
was open to the enterprises of the Greeks and Franks, 
who, before the close of the eleventh century, had 
extorted a ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of 
gold. By the first arms of Roger, the island or rock 
of Malta, whieh has heen since ennobled by a military 
and religious colony, was inseparably annexed to the 
crown of Sicily. ‘Tripoli™ a strong and maritime 
city, was the next object of his attack ; and the slaugh- 
ter of the males, the captivity of the females, might 
be justified by the frequent practice of the Moslems 
themselves. ‘The capital of the Zeirides was named 
Africa from the country, and Mahadia® from the Ara- 
bian founder; it is strongly built on a neck of land, 


but the imperfection of the harbour is not compensated | 


by the fertility of the adjacent plain. Mahadia was 
besieged by George the Sicilian admiral, with a fleet 
of one hundred and fifty galleys, amply provided with 
men and the instruments of mischief: the sovereign 
had fled, the Moorish governor refused to capitulate, 
declined the last and irresistible assault, and secretly 
escaping with the Moslem inhabitants, abandoned the 
place and its treasures to the rapacious Franks. In 
successive expeditions, the king of Sicily or his lieu- 
tenants reduced the cities of ‘Tunis, Safax, Capsia, 
Bona, and a long tract of the sea-coast ;° the fortresses 
were garrisoned, the country was tributary, and a 
boast, that it held Africa in subjection, might be in- 
scribed with some flattery on the sword of Roger.? 
After his death, that sword was broken; and these 
transmarine possessions were neglected, evacuated, 
or lost, under the troubled reign of his successor.4 
The triumphs of Scipio and Belisarius have proved, 
that the African continent is neither inaccessible nor 
invincible; yet the great princes and powers of Chris- 
tendom have repeatedly failed in their armaments 
against the Moors, who may still glory in the easy 
conquest and long servitude of Spain. 

Since the decease of Robert Guiscard, 
Greece the Normans had relinquished, above 
A.D. 1146. sixty years, their hostile designs against 

the empire of the east. The policy of Roger solicited 

a public and private union with the Greek princes, 

whose alliance would dignify his regal character: he 

demanded in marriage a daughter of the Comnenian 
family, and the first steps of the treaty seemed to pro- 

Hist. Gene rale des Huns, tom. i. pe 369—372, 

and Cardonne, Hist. de |’Afrique, &c. sous la pocaiounste n des Arabes, 

tom. ii. p. 70—144. Their common original appears to be Novairi, 

m Trips li, (says the Nubian geographer, or more properly the She- 
rif al Edrisi) urbs fortis, saxeo muro vallata, sita prope littus maris 
Hanc expugnavit Rogerius, qui mulieribus captivis ductis, viros 
peremit. 

n See the geography of Leo Africanus, (in Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 74. 
verso, fol. 75. rect ) nd Shaw’s Travels, (p. 110.) the seventh book 
of Theenes, and the eleventh of the Abbé de Vertot. The possession 
and defence of the place was offered by Charles V. and wisely decli- 
ned by the knights of Malta 

o Pagi has accurately marked the African conquests of Roger; and 
his criticism was supplied by his friend the Abbé Longuerve, with 
some Arabic memorials. (A. D. 1147. No, 26, 27, A. D. 1148. No. 16 
A. D. 1153. No. 16.) 

p Apulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer. 

A proud inscription, which denotes, that the Norman conquerors 

were still discriminated from their christian and Moslem subjects. 

3 Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Sicula, in Muratori Script. tom. vii. p- 270, 
271.) ascribes these losses to the neglect or treachery of the admiral | 
Maj de 
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1 See De Guignes, 
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mise a favourable event. But the conten ptuous treat. 
ment of his ambassadors exasperated the y 


anity of 

the new monarch; and the insolence of the Byzanti 
aNtine 

court was € xpiated, according to the laws of nations 


by the sufferings of a guiltless people.” With a fleet 
of seventy galleys, George, the admiral of Sicily, ap, 
peared before Corfu; and both the island and olny 
were delivered into his hands by the disaffected inha- 
bitants, who had yet to learn that a siege is stil] more 

calamitous than a tribute. In this invasion, of SOme 
moment in the annals of commerce, the Normans Spread 
themselves by sea, and over the P rovinces of Greece; 
and the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and C orinth, 


i as violated by rapine and cru "a Of the wrongs 
' Athens no memorial remains. ‘The ancient Walls, 

a aieh encompassed, without guarding, the opulence 

of Thebes, were scaled by the nalts Ee but 


their sole use of the 
that the lawful owners had not secreted any relic of 


gospel was to sanctify an oath, 





their inheritance or industry. n the approach of the 
Normans the lower town of Corinth was evacuated: 
the Greeks retired to the citadel, which was seated on 
a lofty eminence abundantly watered by the 
fountain Pirene; an it . P regnable fortress, 
want of courage could be balanced by any advantages 
of art or nature. As soon as the rs had sur. 
mounted the labour (their sole labour) of climbing the 


classic 


of if the 


be siege 


hill, their general, from the commanding eminence, 
admired his own victory, and testified his gratitude to 
heaven, by tearing from the altar the precious image 


The silk weavers of 
rted to Sicily, com- 


of Theodore the tutelary saint. 
both sexes, whom George transp 
posed the most valuable part of the spoil, and in com- 
paring the skilful industry of the mechanie with the 
sloth and cowardice of th Idier, he was heard to 
exclaim, that the distaff and loom were the only wea- 


si 


pons which the Greeks were capable of pie aamirad ae. 
using. The progress « f this naval arma- livers Louis VIL 
ment was marked by two conspicuous France: 

events, the rescue of the king of France, and the insult 


of the Byzantine capital. In his return, by sea from 
an unfortunate crusade, Louis the seventh was inter- 
cepted by the Greeks, who basely viol: ated the laws 
of honour and religion. The fortunat ounter of 
the Norman fleet delivered the nena: captive ; and 
after a free and honourable entertainment in the court 
of Sicily, Louis continued his journey to Rome and 
Paris. In the absence of the emperor, ts Con- 

Constantino ple and the Hellespont were "‘@%Unopie. 

left without defence and without the 

ger. The clergy and people, for the soldiers had fol- 
lowed the standard of Manuel, were ast and 
dismayed at the hostile appearance of a line of galleys, 
which boldly cast anchor in the front of the imperial 
city. The forces of the Sicilian admiral were inade- 
quate to the siege or assault of an immense and popu- 
lous metropolis: but George yed the glory of 
humbling the Greek arking the 


en¢ 


inst 
n of dan- 


suspic 


nished 


en} 
arrogance, and of no 









| 
| 
| 
path of conquest to the navies of the west. He Janded 
some soldiers to rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, 
and pointed with silver, or more probably with fire, 
the arrows which he discharged against the palace of 
laaneees White alae niente saul 
the Cesars. This playful outrage of pe emperor 
the pirates of Sicily, who had surprised Mar al repulses 
I ’ } ; 
| an unguarded moment, Manuel affected ' ~ —_ nv 
é . »-, “* 
to despise, while his ma rtii al spirit, and 
The silence of the Sicilian historians, who end too soon or begin 
| too late, must be supplied by Otho of Frisingen, a German, (de Ges- 
| tis Frederici I. 1. i, c. 33. in Muratori Scri tom. vi p. 668.) the 
Venetian Andrew Dandolus, (Id. tom. xii. p. 282, 283.) and the Greek 
writers Cinnamus (I. iji.c. 2—5.) and Nicetas, (in Manuel. 1. iil. ¢ 
1—6.) : 
. To this imperfect capture and speedy rescue, I aj the ra 
ba * sieves, of Cinnan ] 19. p. 49. Me. ator n 
coledal le evidence, (Anneli d'l % ix. p. 420, 421.) 6 at 
the delic acy of the French, who maintain, marisque nullo impecr 
ente periculo ad regnum proprium reversum esse ; ‘yet l serve tna 
| their advocate, Ducange, is less positive as the commentator on Uline 
namus, than as the editor of Joinville 
ofes ~ av lando but 
t In palatium regium sagittas igneas inje says Dandolus; 
Nicetus, |. ii. c. 8. p. 66. transforms them into Bsr» agy ev tious #Ko"T® 
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the forces of the empire, were awakened to revenge. 
The Archipelago and Tonian ‘Sea were covered with 
his squadrons and those of V enice ; but I know not 
by what favourable allowance of transports, victual- 
Jers, and pinnaces, our reason or even our faney can 
be reconciled to the stupendous account of fifteen hun- 
dred vessels, which is proposed by a Byzantine his- 
torian. ‘These operations were directed with prudence 
and energy: |! 
nineteen of his galleys, which were separated and ta- 


th 


ken: after an obstinate defence, Corfu implored the | 


clemency of her lawful sovereign ; nor could a ship, a 
soldier of the Norman prince, be found, unless as a 
captive, within the limits of the eastern empire. The 
prospé rity and the health of Roger were already in a 
declining state: while he listened in his palace of 
Palermo to the messengers of victory or defeat, the 
invincible Manuel, the foremost in every assault, was 
celebrated by the Greeks and Latins as the Alexander 
or Hercules of the ag 
A prince of such a temper could not 


He reduces Ay . : : 
lia and Calabria, be satisfied with having repelled the in- 
A. D, 1196 ‘lence of a barbarian. It was the right 


and duty, it might be the interest and glory, of Manuel 
to restore the ancient majesty of the empire, to recover 
the provinces of Italy and Sicily, and to chastise this 
wetended king, the 
The native Ss ot 
Greek languz 
bly proseribe 


Calabria were still attached to the 


ge and worship, which had been inexora- 
1 by the Latin clergy: after the loss of 


her dukes, Apulia was chained as a servile appendage 
to the crown of Sicily: the founder of the monarchy 
had ruled by the sword; and his death had abated the 
fear, without healing the discontent, of his subjects: 
the feudal government was always pregnant with the 


seeds of rebellion ; and a nephew of Roger himself in- | 
The ma-| 


vited the enemies of his family and nation. 
jesty of the purple, and a series of Hungarian and 
Turkish wars, prevented Manuel from embarking his 
person in the Italian expedition. To the brave and 
Palwologus, his lieutenant, the Greek monarch 
intrusted a fleet and army: 


r 


noble 


first exploit; and, in every operation, gold as well 
as steel was the instrument of victory. Salerno, and 
some places along the western coast, maintained their 
fidelity to the Norman king; but he lost in two cam- 
paigns the greater part of his continental possessions : 
and the modest emperor, disdaining all flattery and 
falsehood, was content with the reduction of three hun- 
dred cities or villages of Apulia and Calabria, whose 
names and titles were inscribed on all the walls of the 
palace. ‘The prejudices of the Latins were gratified 
by a genuine or lonation under the seal of 


Pitinr 
ictitious d 





His desien of the German Caesars ;* but the successor 

acquiring Italy of Constantine soon renounced this igno- | 

ee ~ ; mifous pretence, claimed the indefea- 

A.D.1155--1174, sible dominion of Italy, and professed 
&c. 


yond the Alps. By the artful speeches, liberal gifts, 
and unbounded promises, of their eastern ally, the free 
cities were encouraged to persevere in their generous 
Strugg li 


the walls of Milan were rebuilt by the eontributions 


. = . . . 1 
of Manuel; and he poured, says the historian, a river 


of gold into the bosom of Ancona, whose attachment 
to the Greeks was fortified by the jealous enmity of 
the Venetians.’ The situation and trade of Ancona 


ateuxro n 


4 


ythe 
de Beau 


. Tm, 


: These arrows, by the compiler, Vincent 
a 





vais e again transmuted into gold. 

v For the invasion of Italy, which is almost overlooked by Nicetas, | 
see the more polite history of Cinnamus, (1. iv. c. 1—15. p. 78—101.) 
who introduces a diffuse narrative by a lofty profession, 7s¢+ ts 
LintAin thas IraAwv erxerrero pc, ds was TavTas ‘Pwpascis 
avacwd ai ° 

x The Latin, Otho, (de Gestis Frederici I. 1. ii. c. 30. p. 734.) attests 
the forgery ; the Greek, Cinnamus, (1. i. c. 4. p. 78.) claims a promise 
# restitution from Conrad and Frederic. An act of fraud is always 
credible when it is told of the Greeks 

y Quod Anconitani Grecum imperium nimis diligerent ses 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


‘ | 
his homeward voyage George lost 


grandson of a Norman vassal." 


the siege of Bari was his | 


his design of chasing the barbarians be- | 


against the despotism of Frederic Barbarossa : | 


at Manuel styled this insult v«+>v+ov, and | 
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rendered it an important garrison in the heart of Italy: 
it was twice besieged by the arms of Frederic; the 
imperial forces were twice repulsed by the spirit of 
freedom ; that spirit was animated by the ambassador 
of Constantinople ; and the most intrepid patriots, the 
most faithful servants, were rewarded by the wealth 
|and honours of the Byzantine court.* The pride of 
Manuel disdained and rejeeted a barbarian colleague ; 
his ambition was excited by the hope of stripping the 
purple from the German usurpers, and of establishing, 
in the west, as in the east, his lawful title of sole 
emperor of the Romans. With this view, he solicited 
|the alliance of the people and the bishop of Rome. 
Several of .he nobles embraced the cause of the 
Greek monarch; the splendid nuptials of his niece 
with Odo Frangipani, secured the support of that 
powerful family,* and his royal standard or image was 
| entertained with due reverence in the ancient metro- 
polis.” During the quarrel between Frederic-and Alex- 
| ander the third, the pope twice received in the Vatican 
| the ambassadors of Constantinople. They flattered his 
| pic ty by the long-promised union of the two churches, 
| tempted the avarice of his venal court, and exhorted 
|the Roman pontiff to seize the just provocation, the 
favourable moment, to humble the savage insolence of 
| the Alemanni, and to acknowledge the true representa- 
tive of Constantine and Augustus.* 

But these Italian conquests, this uni- 
versal reign, soon escaped from the hand 
of the Greek emperor. His first demands were eluded 
by the prudence of Alexander the third, who paused on 
| this d 3? nor could the 





| 


Failure of his 
designs. 


deep and momentous revolution; 
| pope be seduced by a personal dispute to renounce 
|the perpetual inheritance of the Latin name. After 
|his reunion with Frederic, he spoke a more peremp- 
tory language, confirmed the acts of his predecessors, 
excommunicated the adherents of Manuel, and pro- 
nounced the final separation of the churches, or at 
| least the empires, of Constantinople and Rome.* The 
| free cities of Lombardy no longer remembered their 
foreign benefactor, and without preserving the friend- 
ship of Ancona, he soon ineurred the enmity of Venice.‘ 
By his own avarice, or the complaints of his subjects, 
the Greek emperor was provoked to arrest the persons, 
and confiscate the effects, of the Venetian merchants. 
This violation of the publie faith exasperated a free 
and commercial people: one hundred galleys were 
launched and armed in as many days; they swept the 
coasts of Dalmatia and Greece ; but after some mutual 
wounds, the war was terminated by an agreement, 
inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the republic ; 
and a complete vengeance of these and of fresh injuries, 
was reserved for the succeeding generation. The lieu- 
tenant of Manuel had informed his sovereign that he 
was strong enough to quell any domestic revolt of 
Apulia and Calabria: but that his forces were inade- 


5 














Veneti speciali odio Anconam oderunt. The cause of love, perhaps 
of envy, were the beneficia, flumen aureum of the emperor; and the 
| Latin narrative is confirmed by Cinnamus, (1. iv. c. 14. p. 98.) 

z Muratori mentions the two sieges of Ancona; the first in 1167, 
against Frederic I. in person ; (Annali, tom. x. p. 39, &c.) the second 
in 1173, against his lieutenant Christian, archbishop of Mentz, a man 
unworthy of his name and office, (p.76,&c.) _Itisof the second siege 
that we possess an original narrative, which he has published in his 
great collection, (tom. vi. p. 921—946.) 

a We derive this anecdote from an anonymous chronicle of Fossa 
Nova, published by Muratori, (Séript. tal. tom. vii. p. 874.) 

b The Bac: v of Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 14. p. 99.) is suscep- 
tible of this double sense. A standard is more Latin, an image more 
Greek. 

e Nihilominus quoque petebat, ut quia occasio justa et tempus 
opportunum et acceptabile se obtnlerant, Romani corona imperii a 


} 


ssOw Owmes 


sancto apostolo sibi redderetur; quoniam non ad Frederici Ala- 
| manni, sed ad suum jus asseruit pértinere. (Vit. Alexandri ITI. a Car- 
| dinal. Arragoniw, in Script. Reram Ital. tom. iii. pars i. p.458.) His 


second embassy was accompanied cum immensa multitudine pecu- 
niarum. 

4 Nimis alta et 
the cautious pope. 

@ Mudsv wsrow seens Yayo ‘Pop Te vECTEOS@ Tels THY 
warusewogpu ptiowv (Cinnamns, |. iv. c. 14. p. 99.) 

{ In his sixth book, Cinnamus describes the Venetian war, which 
Nicetas has not thought worthy of his attention. The Italian ac- 
counts, which do not satisfy our curiosity, are reported by the annalist 
Mur i, under the years 1171, &c 


i 


perplexa sunt, (Vit. Alexandri III. p. 460, 461.) says 


ret 


ator 


| 
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quate to resist the impending attack of the king of 
Sicily. His prophecy was soon verified: the death 
of P aleologus devolved the command on several chiefs, 
alike eminent in rank, alike defective in military ta- 
lents; the Greeks were oppressed by land and sea; 
and a captive remnant that escaped the swords of the 
Normans and Saracens, abjured all future hostility 
against the person or dominions of their conqueror.® 
Yet the king of Sicily esteemed the courage and con- 
stancy of Manuel, who had Janded a second army on 
the Italian shore: he re spectfully addressed the new 
Justinian; solicited a peace o¥ truce of thirty years, 
accepted cift the regal title; and acknowledged 
Peace with the /imself the military vassal of the Roman 

Romans, empire." The Byzantine C ac- 

A.D. 1156. quiesced in this shadow of dominion, 
without expecting, perhaps without desiring, the ser- 
vice of a Norman army; and the truce of thirty years 
was not disturbed by any hostilities between Sic ily 
and Constantinople. About the end of that period the 
throne of neal was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, 
who had deserved the abhorrence of his a ntry and 
man kind : the sword of William the second, the 


isa 


esars 


grand- 


DECLINE AND FALL 


son of -Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of ae Com- 
nenian race ; =e the subjects of Andronicus might 
salute the strangers as friends, since they detested 
thei ir sovereion as the worst of enemies. | 
Rolls 5 al : 
Gree} iNor- The Latin historians! expatiate on thi 
! ans, see rapid progress of the four counts who in- 
) &: ‘ . 
= vaded Romania with a fleet and army, 


and reduced many castles and cities to the obedience 
of the king of Sicily. The Greeks * 
nify the wanton and sacrilegious cruelites that were 
perpetri ited in the 
of the empir . The former dep lore the fate of those 
invineible Fut ur isuspecting warriors who were des- 
troyed by the arts of a vanquished foe. The | 
applaud, in songs of triumph, the repeated victories 
of their countfymen on the Marmora or Pro- 
pontis, the banks of the Strymon, 

walls of Durazzo. A revolution which punished th 
crimes of Andronicus, had united against the Franks 
the zeal and courage of the successful insurgents : ten 
thousand were slain in battle, and Isaac Angelus, the 
new emperor, might indulge his vanity or vengeance 
in the treatment of four thousand captives. Such was 
the event of the last contest between the Greeks and 
Normans: before the expiration of twenty years, the 


accuse and mag- 


sea of 


on 


rival nations were lost or degraded in foreign servi- 
tude: and the successors of Constantine did not long} 
survive to insult the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 


William T The sceptre of Roger successively 

Bad, king of Si- devolved to his son and grandson: they 

cily, L might be confounded under the name of 
A.D. W154 

Feb. 2 William; they are strongly discrimina- 

A DP 1166 ted by the epithets of the bad and the 

eo good : but these « pithe ts, Which appear 


to describe t 


strictly be applied to either of the Norman princes. 


» sack of Thessalonica, the second city | 
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the first William did not degenerate f 
of his race; but his temper was slothful ; his n 
were dissolute ; his passion head-strong and mischiey. 
ous} and the monarch is responsible, net Only for 
his personal vices, but for those of Majo, the oroa 


admiral, who abused the » and ex nspired 
ired 


rom the valour 


anners 


great 


confidence 


against the life, of his benefactor. From the Ara} ian 
conquest, Sicily had imbibed a dee p tincture of « tien- 
tal manners; the desp tis n, the pomp, and even the 
haram, of a sultan ; and a christian people wa oppres- 
sed and insulted by he del lant of t eunuchs 
who openly professed, or secretly cherished, th ae 
gion of Mahomet. Aneloqueut historian « e tim a 
has delineated the misfortunes of his « try;™ the 
ambition and fall of the ungrateful M ; the revolt 
and punishment of his assassins; the imprisonment 
and deliverance of the kit g himself; the private feudg 
that arose from the public confusion ; and the various 
forn f calamity and discord which cted Palern , 
the island, and the continent, during e Tel on of Wil 
liam the first, and the minority of hi n. The youth, 
innocence, and beauty of William the y a 
second," endeared him to the t tne ( y : 
| factions were reconciled; the laws we A.D. WI 
revived; and from the manhood to the A.D. 1159 
| premature death of that ( ‘ Nov. If 
Sicily enjoyed a short si n of peace, justice { 
happiness, whose value was enhanced by the rey ; 
brance of the 

legitimate m 

was extinct in the 

his aunt, the d; 


atter | 


and under the| 


the perfection of vice and virtue, cannot | 


When he was roused to arms by danger and shame, | 


ratori, 





zg This victory is mention Ro wald f Salerno, (in Mu 
Script. Ital. t vii. p. 198.) It is whimsical enough, that in the 
praise of the king of S y, Cinnamus (1. iv 13. p. 97, 98.) is much 
warmer a than Falcandus, (p. 268 270.) But the Greek is 
fond of description, and the Latin historian is not fond ef William 
t Ba 

h For the epistle of William I. see Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 15. p. 101, 
1M.) and Nicetas, (1 8) tis diff ffirm whether these 
Greeks dece 1 themselves, or the public, in these flauwering por 
traits of the gran f the empire. 

I can only quote of inal evidence, the poor chronicles of Sicard 
of Cremona, (p, 603.) 1 of Fossa Nova, (p. 875.) as they are blish 
ed j e seve f Muratori’s historians. The king of Sicily 
. his troops nira nequitiam Andronici.....ad acquirendum 
imperi C.P. They were capti aut confusi . + decey ptique, 
by Isaac 

k By the failure of Cinnamus, we are now reduced to Nicetas, (in 
Andronico, 1.i. c. 7, 8, 9. 1. ii. c. 1. in Isaac Angelo, |. i. c. l—4.) wh 
now becomes a respectable contemporary. As he survived the em 
peror and the empire, he is above flattery: but the fall of Constanti 


nople exasperated his 
of le arning, 1 sh 
thius, ar hbishop 


prejudices against the Latins. For the honour 
ull observe that Homer’s great commentat or, Eusta 
of Thessalonica, refused to desert his flock. 


| 
} 
| 


pow erful pris 











;son of F red eric 
to claim the imperial crown and the inheritance hig 
wife. Against the unanimous wish of a free people, 
this inheritance could only be acquired by arms; and 
I am ple ised to transcribe the yle and ense of the 
historian Faleandus, who writes at the moment 1 on 
the spot, with the feelings of a patriot, a 1 tl pro- 
phetic eye of a statesman. ‘* Constantia, the daugh- 
} g 
, } 
ter of Sicily, nursed from her cradle in , al 
the pleasures and plenty, and educated | n 
. B ‘ ‘ I 
in the arts and manners, of this fortunate 
isle, der irted long sinc to enric! e | al with 
our treasures, and now returns, he vage allies, 
to contaminate the beauties of her ver il | t 
Already I behold the swarms of angry barbarians: our 
opulent cities, the places flourishing it g peace, 
are shaken with fear, desolated by slaughter, con- 
sumed by rapine, and polluted by intemperai nd 
lust. [see the massacre or captivity of citizens, 
the rapes of our virgins and mat In t eXx- 
1! The Historia S fH I v ~ 
fror 1154 1169 t ‘ A { rs 
c tion, (1 } t t 
face or epis I { Ss f Falca 5 
has been style i {Ss t t 
nense, abat ment. fr } fir t ‘ { 8 a 
wr to a monk, 1 wo not 6 f nar 4 
ipid ar nerspici ! le | i his observation 
keen: he had s kind, and f ». Tecan only 
rret t narrow and 4 if ! . 
m The lat I (A D ) 
ire inion, t tr i { | I r 
Fouca \ i t J I ] t 
birth. a oY S11 ; ta S ; 
patron St hen la Per fw II 
archbishop of Palert ind gr ! ret 
Falca s } ill { fa { nus 
whicl ) 
> ae 
n I B® | St. ( 1 ’ 
if ¢ n pra a i A 
wat : 
Dat in recn sua erat } 
ique pax, ubique sec is, 1 r 8 
nec maris nauta offendicula } f K It tor 
- p. 969.) 
nant ’ a eo iff ntia 
ist 1, | sa 7 
diutius educata, tuisque institutis, doctrinis, et moribus iInformata, 
tandem opibus tuis barbaros delatura d scessit: et nun ingen- 
tibus coptis revertitur, ut pulcherrima nviricis ornamenta barbarica 
feditate ntaminet... Intueri mihi n vice r turbulentas bar- 
bar acies..... Civitates opulentas et luca diuturna pace floren- 
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tremity (he interrogates a friend) how must the Sici- 
lians act? By the unanimous election of a king of 
yalour and experience, Sicily and Calabria might yet 
be preserved ;P for in the levity of the Apulians, ever 
eager for new revolutions, I can re pose neither con- 
fidence nor hope.? Should Calabria be lost, the lofty 
towers, the numerous youth, and the naval strength of 
Messina,’ might guard the passage against a foreign 
invader. If the savage Germans coalesce with the 
pirates of Messina; if they destroy with fire the fruit- 
ful region, so often wasted by the fires of mount 
tna,’ what resource will be left for the interior parts 
of the island, these noble cities which should never 
be violated by the hostile footsteps of a barbarian? ' 
Catana has again been overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake : the ancient virtue of Syracuse expires in pov- 
erty and solitude;" but Palermo is still crowned with 
adiadem, and her triple walls enclose the active multi- 
If the two nations, 
under one king, can unite for their common safety, | 
they may rush on the barbarians with invineible arms. 
But if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition of in- 
juries, should now retire and rebel; if they should 
occupy the castles of the mountains and soa-coast, the 
unfortunate christians, exposed to a double attack, 
and placed as it were between the hammer and the 
anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless and inev-| 
itable servitude.”’* We must not forget, that a priest 
here prefers his country to his religion ; and that the 
Moslems, whose alliance he seeks, were still numerous 
and powerful in the state of Sicily. 


tudes of christians and Saracens. 


Conquest of tt The h pes, or at least the wishes, of 
oS Falcandus, were at first gratified by the 
peror Hi nry Vil. free and unanimous election of Tanered 

A. D. 1204 the grandson of the first king, whose 





birth was illegitimate, but whose civil and military 


AN EMPIRE. 





virtues shone without a blemish. During four years, 
the term of his life and reign, he stood in arms on the 

verge of the Apulian frontier, against the 
powers of Germany ; and the restitution of a royal 
captive, of Constantia herself, without injury or ran- 
som, may appear to surpass the most liberal measure 
of policy or reason. Atter his decease, the kingdom 
of his widow and infant son fell without a struggle; 
and Henry pursued his victorious march from Capua 
to Palermo. ‘The political balance of Italy was de- 
stroyed by his success; and if the pope and the free 
cities had consulted their obvious and real interest, 
they would have combined the powers “of earth and 
heaven to prevent the dangerous union of the German 
empire with the kingdom of Sicily. But the subtle 
policy, for which the Vatican has so often been praised 
or arraigned, was on this occasion blind and inactive; 


furthest 


t 





, et fedare luxt 








i tu ere ¥ vastar ' sa 
ves tiis ir rceptl, a ser 1 lepressi, Virgines co 
stuprale ttrong, & 

Certe si 1 non d w virtutis ¢ rint, nee a Saracenis 

stiani diss i rit rex creatus rebus licet quasi desperatis 
el perditis subvenire, et incufsus hostiam, si prudenter egerit, pro- 
pulsar 

In Ay semper nov sudentes, I } rerum studiis 
aguntur ia tror spe aut fid er dum. 

Sl n vir eta : attendag,.... mur m 
@lia { i r cir } 

s Cu rudelita | I'he i fl i alr tas, @t inter 
anbustos lapides, et Authnew flagrantis incendia, &c. 

t Eam partem, quam n lissimarum civitatum fulgor illustrat, 
]U® et loll regno in lari meruit priv | io preminere, netarium 
esset... vel barbarorum ingress pollui. I wish to transcribe his | 
florid, but curious, deseri; n of the palace, city, and luxuriant plain | 
of Paler | 

1 Vires n n suppetunt, et natus tuos tam inopia Civium, quam 
Paucitas bellaterum elidunt, 

x At vero, quia diflicite et christianos in tanto rerum turbine, sub 
lato regis timore, Saracenos non ypprimere, si Saraceni injuriis fati- 
Fatt ab eis Ceeperint dissidere, et castelta forte maritima vel montanas 
munitiones occupaverint; ut hinc cum Theutonicis eamma virtute 
Pugnandum illinc Saracenis crebris insultibus occurrendum, quid 
putas acturi sunt Sicu nier has d pressi angustias, et vetut inter 
malieum et incudem multo cum discrimine constitut h utique 
agent quod poterunt, ut se barbaris miserabili conditione dedentes, 
In Corum se Conferant potestat« U utinam | $ el procerum, | 
Christianorum et Saracenorum vota conven it regem sibi con 
corditer eligentes, bar S totis viribus, tot } is ue de- | 





. ‘ 
sweriis proturbare The Normans and Sicilians appear | 


to be confounded. 
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ntendant, 


(Muratori, Annal 
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and if it were true that Celestine the third had kicked 
away the imperial crown from the heud of the pros- 
trate Henry,’ such an act of impotent pride could 
serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke an 
enemy. ‘The Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial trade 
and establishmént in Sicily, listened to the promise 
of his boundless gratitude and speedy departure :* 
their fleet commanded the straits of Messina, and 
opened the harbour of Palermo; and the first act of 
his government was to abolish the privileges, and to 
seize the property, of these imprudent allies. The 
last hope of Falcandus was defeated by the discord of 
the christians and Mahometans: they fought in the 
capital; several thousand of the latter were slain; but 
their surviving brethren fortified the mountains, and 
disturbed about thirty years the peace of the island. 
By the policy of Frederic the second, sixty thousand 
Saracens were transplanted to Nocera in Apulia. In 
their wars against the Roman church, the emperor 
and his son Mainfroy were strengthened and disgraced 
by the service of the enemies of Christ; and this 
national colony maintained their religion and manners 
in the heart of Italy, till they were extirpated, at the 
end of the thirteenth century, by the zeal and revenge 
of the house of Anjou.* All the calamities which the 
prophetic orator had deplored, were surpassed by the 
cruelty and avarice of the German conqueror. He 


| violated the royal sepulchres, and explored the secret 


treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the whole king- 
dom: the pearls and jewels, however precious, might 
be easily removed; but one hundred and sixty horses 
were laden with the gold and silver of Sicily. The 
young king, his mother and sisters, and the nobles of 
both sexes, were separately confined in the fortresses 
of the Alps; and, on the slightest rumour of rebellion, 
the captives were deprived of life, of their eyes, or of 
the hope of posterity. Constantia herself was touch- 
ed with sympathy for the miseries of her country; and 
the heiress of the Norman line might struggle te check 
her despotic husband, and to save the patrimony of her 
new-born son, of an emperor so famous in the next age 
under the name of Frederic the second. pina) extinction 
Ten years after this revolution, the of the Normans, 
French monarchs annexed to theirerown 4+ D- 1204. 
the duchy of Normandy: the sceptre of her ancient 
dukes had been transmitted, by a grand-daughter of 
William the Conqueror, to the house of Plantaganet; 
and the adventurous Normans, who had raised .so 
many trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in 
Apulia, Sicily, and the east, were lost, either in vic- 
tory or servitude, among the vanquished nations. 


———— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Turks of the house of Seljuk.—Their revolt against 


Mahmud, conqueror of Hindostan.—Tog ul subdues Per- 
sia, and protects the culiphs.—Defeat and captivity of the 
emperor Romanus Diogenes by Alp Arslan.——Power and 
magnificence of Malek Shah.—Conquest of Asia Minor 
and Syria.—State and oppression of Jer usilem.— Pilgri- 
mages to the holy sepulchre. 


From the isle of Sicily, the reader must 
transport himself beyond the Caspian sea, 


Tue Turgs 


y The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger de Hoveden, (p. 689.) 
will lightty weigh against the silence of German and Italian history. 
i d'Italia, tom. x. p. 156.) The priests and pilgrims, 
who returned from Rome, exalted, by every tale, the omaipotence of 
the holy father. 

z Ego enim in eocum Tentonicis manere non debeo. (Ceffari, Annal. 
Genuenses, in Muratori. Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 367 368.) 


a For the Saracens of Sicily and N ra, see the Annals of Mura- 
| tori, (tom, x. p. 149. and A. D, 1223. 1247.) Giannone, (tom. ii. p. 385.3 
und of the nals, in Muratori’s Collectton, Richard de St. Germa- 








no, (tom. vii. p 6.) Matteo Spinelli de Giovenazzo, (tom. vii. p. 
1064.) Nicholas de Jamsilla, (tom. x. p. 494.) and Matteo Villani, 
(tom, xiv. 1}. vii. p. 103.) The last of these insinuates, that in redu 
cing the Saracens of Nocera, Charles Il. of Anjou employed rather 
artifice than violence. 

b Muratori quotes a passage from Arnold of Lubec, (1. iv. ¢. 20.) 
Reperit thesauros abscomlitos, et cinnem la m pretiosqrum et 
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to the original seat of the Turks or Turkmans, against 
whom the first crusade was principally directed. Their 
Scythian empire of the sixth century was long since 
dissolved ; but the name was still famous among the 


Greeks and orientals ; and the fragments of the nation, | 


each a powerful and independent people, were scat- 
tered over the desert from China to the Oxus and the 
Danube: the colony of Hungarians was admitted into 
the republic of Europe, and the thrones of Asia were 
occupied by slaves and soldiers of Turkish extraction. 


While Apulia and Sicily were subdued by the Nor-| 


man lance, a swarm of these northern shepherds over- 
spread the kingdoms of Persia: their princes of the 
race of Seljuk erected a splendid and solid empire 
from Samarcand to the confines of Greece and Egypt; 
and the Turks have maintained their dominion in Asia 
Minor, till the victorious crescent has been planted on 
the dome of St. Sophia. 

of the greatest of the Turkish 
princes was Mahmood or Mahmud,* the 


Gaznevide, who reigned in the eastern 


provinces of Persia one thousand years after the birth 
ef Christ. His father Sebectagi was the slave of the 
slave of the slave of the commander of the faithful. 
But inthis descent of servitude, the first degree was 
merely titular, since it was filled by the sovereign of 
Transoxiana and Chorassan, who still paid a nominal 
allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad. The seeond rank 
was that of a minister of state, a Heutenant of 1 
Samanides,” who broke, by his revolt, the bonds of 
political slavery. But the third step was a state of 
real and domestic servitude in the family of that rebel ; 
from which Sebectagi, by his courage and 
ascended to the supreme command of the city and 
province of Gazna,* as the son-in-law and successor 
of his grateful master. The falling dynasty of the 
Samanides was at first protected, and 
thrown, by their servants; and, in the publie dis- 
orders, the fortune of Mahmud continually increased. 
For him the title of su/tan* was first invented ; and his 
kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana to the neigh- 
bourhood of Is} ahan, from the shores of the Caspian 
to the mouth of the Indus. jut the 
} 


Mahmud tt One 


Ga 1evide 


A. D. 997—1028 


dexterity. 


at last over- 


principal soure¢ 
of his fame and riches was the holy war which h« 
waged against the Gentoos of Hindostan. In this 


foreign narrative | may not consume a 


His twelve ex g 
peditions int page; and a volume would scarcely suf- 
H ane fice to recapitulate the battles and sieges 


I 
of his twelve expeditions. Never was the mussulman 


hero dismayed by the inclemency of the seasons, th: 
I ht of the mountains, the breadth of the rivers. the 


barrenness of the desert, the multitudes of the e1 vy, 


r tal neratis 160 somartis, clorios 
K r de Hoveden, who mentions the v f 
‘ s, mput the s f Sal x 1 
i id, . 746.) On these casi I at s 
\ th ning ¥ in La Fontaine Je vy 
r ce man 

ata for his char r and tory DP’ Herbelm, CB 
] Or Mahmud, | »M ( I a 
‘ iuns 155—173.) a r cou! ( 

r Dow, (vol. i 3 ) Inthe two first sof his } 
f Hir stan, | es himself r of | | 
i his f it easy t } 

b The Sa a . ! . a. 1.874 
999. under ten | s. Seet I <8 nd ruir : I a 
of M. deG 1e8 (Hist. des Hur t 1(\4..4 » F y wer 
followed by the Gazne ea, A.D. 1183. (see tom. i ), 240.) 
His division of nations often dis t series of nd pla 

e¢ Gaznah horws 1 1 hat r t 
ture Indice. A feda ( I ke 1%. D’Her 
belot, p. 964, 1 t been V 

i Byt mt f tt h } . ’ 
Arabian or Ct aic word that signifies Ze und master. (D'H 
lot, p 25.) It is terpreted A . wp, Bar 
Byzantine writers of the elever entury; al é ( 

’ Sold ) is fa rly en yed in the Greek and J] 

s. after had pas fror e ( ¢ « 
rs of As I I I 
‘ 0. ( as, Grea etl ) 
ors i nw | ! f Persia r r 
t a | r name iu rt s ( i] 
ur I Z s, & und a { i ( } 

i eve ' Sa | x - h i 
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or the formidable array of their elephants of war, 
The sultan of Gazna surpassed the limits of the eon. 
quests of Alexander: after a march of three months 
over the hills of Cashmir and Thibet, he reached the 
famous city of Kinnog n the Upper Ganges: ; 
| in a naval combat on one of the br 
he fought and vanquished four 

inatives. Dehli, Lahor, 1 

to open their : 
attracted his an 
avarice indulg 


n and aromatic isies of t 


and, 
nches of the Indus 
thousand boats , f the 
nd Multan, were compelled 
the fertile kinodom of Guzarat 
and tempted his stay; and his 
fruitless } ct of discovering 
ie Southern ocean, 





the polde I 
On. the 
their don 


but to th reliction of 


mayment of a tribute, the rajahs preserved 


1 for 
and fi rtunes ; 


Hind Stan, the zealous muse 
ulman was cruel 


id inexorable: many hundred 
temple . pa das, W levelled with the ground; 
many thousand idols were demolished; and the ser. 
vants of the prophet were stimulated and rewarded by 
the preci materials of which they were composed, 
The pagoda of Sumnat was situate on the promontory 
of Guzarat, in the neighbourhood of Diu, one of the 
last remaining ] essions of the Portuguese.’ Jt 


was endowed with the revenue of two thousand yi]. 


lages ; two thousand Brahmins were consecrated to the 
servic f the deity, whom they washed each morning 
and evening in water from the distant Ganges: the 


subordinate ministers c f three hundred musi- 
, three hundred bart ,and five hundred dancing 
iris, conspicuous for the birth r be tv. Three 
| temp! were } Let 1 | the ove n, the 
narrow nus was fortified bv ana rtifical pre. 
cipice; and the city and adjacent country were peopled 
by a nat 1 Ol fanatics. ‘They contessed the sins and 
the punishment of Kinnoge and Dehli; but if the ir ple 
ous stranger should presume to approach ir holy 
precincts, he would surely be ov: rwhelmed by a blast 
of tl divine vet By challenge, the faith 
of Mahmud was mated to | nal trial of the 
streneth of this Indi deity. Fifty thousand of his 
W } were } y the spear of the Moslems; 
the wv were s¢ y was profaned; 
the conqueror aimed a blow of his iron mace at 

he he f e i The trembli Brahmins are 
id to have offered ten milli steriit for his ran- 
om; and It was urged by the wisest counsellors, 
t t the destructior I ne lmace W ild not change 


of the Gentoos; and that such a sum might 


he « icated to the ré f of the true | levers ‘“* Your 
reasons,”’ replied the sultan, ** are specious i strong; 
but never the eyes of posterity shall Mahmud ap- 
‘ é tol! He repeated his blows, 
ne tr e of pe d rubies, concealed in the 

y of the st ex} ed i ( ee the 
cevy t pl digality of the Brahmi Ihe fragments 
of 1 idol were dist ted to Gazna, Mecea, and 
Medi Bagdad | 1 to the edifying tale; d 


iy lan ot e tor if ( M met 
rom ft } hlood 1 « h 
I m e } n I I ( i H aaa 
the } f nations | ear t ref 4 
t f 1 aside t gather me flowers { ienee r 
Vvirt ° The name f Mahmn the Gaznevide is still 
venerable in the east: hi hiects enioved the bless- 
l ty perity and peace; ! vices were concealed 
I 
by the vei { re ion; and two familiar examples 
I i er ne 
| » be 
5 AD. 1M sire to 
f | W \ 
Kint r } | ) 
Ss D'Ar (A n p 
{ ) \ i 3 
‘ . + ori rs 
" f 1K ians, &c. (A 
. h. ta I i v p.d wil w an pi 
| ( ‘ i, p. 66.) Com 
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will testify his justice and magnanimity. I. As he 
sat in the divan, an unhappy subject bowed before the 
throne to accuse the insolence of a Turkish soldier, 
who had driven him from his house and bed. ** Sus- 
pend your clamours,”’ said Mahmud, * inform me of 
his next visit, and ourself in person will judge and 
unish the offender.”” ‘The sultan followed his guide, 
invested the house with his guards, and extinguishing 
the torches, pronounce d the death of the criminal, who 
had been seized in the act of rapine and adultery. 
After the execution of his sentence, the lights were 
rekindled, Mahmud fell prostrate in prayer, and rising 
from the ground, demanded some homely fare, which 
he devoured with the voraciousness of hunger. The 
poor man, whose injury he hed avenged, was unable to 
suppress his astonishment and curiosity ; and the cour- 
teous monarch condescended to explain the motives 
of this singular behaviour. “I had 
that none except one of my s 
trate such an outrage; and | extinguished the lights, 
that my ju be blind and inexor My 
prayer was a thanksgiving on the discovery of the 
offender; and so painful was my anxiety, that I had 
passed three days without food since the first moment 
of your complaint.” HI. The sultan of Gazna had 
declared war against the dynasty of the Bowides, the 
sovereigns of the western Persia: he was disarmed by 


rease 


ns could d 


n 
ire 


to suspect 


: 1 
ice might able. 


an epistle of the sultana mother, and delayed his inva-! 


sion till the manhood of her son." * During the life | 
of my husband,” said the artful regent, “I was ever 
apprehensive of your ambit he was a prince and a 
soldier worthy of your arms. He is now no more: 
his sceptre has passed to a woman and a child, and 
you dare not attack their infancy and weakness. How 
inglorious would be your conquest, how shameful 
your defeat! and yet the event of waris in the hand 
of the Almighty.’’ Avarice was the only defect that 
tarnished the illustrious character of Mahmud; and 
never has that passion been more richly satiated. ‘The 


orientals exceed the measure of credibility in the ac- | 
count of millions of gold and silver, such as the avi-| 
dity of man has never accumulated; in the magnitude 
of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, such as have never 
been produced by the workmanship of nature.' Yet} 


the soil of Hindostan is impregnated with precious 
mineral her trade, in every age, has attracted the 
gold and silver of the world; and her virgin spoils 
were rifled by the first of the Mahometan conquerors. 
His behaviour, in the last days of his life, evinces the 


vanity of these possessions, so laboriously won, so dan- 
gerously held, and vitably lost. He surveyed the 
vast and various chambers of the treasury of Giazna; 
burst into tears; and acain closed the doors, without 
hestowing any portion of the we alth which he could no 


so In¢ 


longer hope to preserve. The following day he re- 
viewed the state of his military foree; one hundred thou- 
sand foot, fifty-tive thousand horse, and thirteen hun-| 
dred el phants of battle.*= He again wept at the insta- 


bility of human greatness ; and his grief was imbittered 
by the hostile pr eress ¢ f the Turkmans, whom he had 





introduced into the heart of his Persian kingdom. 

* In the modern depopulation of Asia, 

emisraton ur the regular operation of government and | 

the Turks or agriculture is confir ed to the neighbour- 

A. rl hood of cities; and the distant country 
é i) . . “- 

is abandoned to the pastoral tribes of 

h DH t, B t Orientale, p. 527. Yet these letters, 
apopht! &e ! ly | lat f the heart, or the motives 
of pi i I 

i For j 1 ir r hundred and fifty miskals, (Dow, vol 
1. p. 53.) or s ; rgest in the treasury of 
Dehli we g¢ it sk CV aces de Tavernier, partie ii 

It sta red 1¢8 are called ru 
and at ‘I w three larger and more precious 
ng the jewels i le plus p it et plus magni- 

ne ¢ lee | ' 6) 

k Dow, vol. i I 1 of Kinoge is said to have pos- 
sessed 2500 elephants. (A ( iph. tab. xv. p. 274.) From 
these Indian stories, the r tanote in my first volume, 
(p. 82.) or from that note he may correct these stories. 
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Arahs, Curds, and Turkmans.' Of the last-mentioned 
| people, two considerable branches extend on either side 
| of the Caspian sea: the western colony can muster 
| forty thousand soldiers ; the eastern, less obvious to the 
| traveller, but more strong and populous, has increased 
| to the number of one hundred thousand families. Inthe 
midst of civilized nations, they preserve the manners 
of the Scythian desert, remove their encampments 
with the change of seasons, and feed their cattle among 
the ruins of palaces and temples. Their flocks and 
herds are their only riches; their tents, either black 
| or white, according to the colour of the banner, are co- 
| vered with felt, and of a circular form: their winter 
apparel is a sheepskin; a robe of cloth or cotton their 
summer garment: the features of the men are harsh 
and ferocious; the countenance of their women is soft 
and pleasing. Their wandering life maintains the 
| Spirit and exercise of arms; they fight on horseback ; 
and their courage is displayed in fre quent contests with 
each other and with their neighbours. For the licenee 
|; of pasture they pay a slight tribute to the sovereign 

of the land; but the domestie jurisdiction is in the 

hands of the chiefs and elders. The first emigration 
of the eastern ‘l‘urkmans, the most ancient of their race, 
may be ascribed to the tenth century of the christian 
}era.™ In the decline of the ealiy hs, and the weakness 
of their lieutenants, the barrier of the Jaxartes was 
often violated: in each invasion, after the victory or 
retreat of their countrymen, some wandering tribe, em- 
bracing the Mahometan faith, obtained a free encamp- 
| ment in the spacious plains and pleasant climate of 
Transoxiana and Carizme. The Turkish slaves who 
aspired to the throne encouraged these emigrations, 
| which recruited their armies, awed their subjects and 
|rivals, and protected the frontier against the wilder 
{natives of Turkestan; and this policy was abused by 
| Mahmud the Gaznevide beyond the example of former 
j|times. He was admonished of his error by a chief 
lof the race of Seljuk, who dwelt in the territory of 

Bochara. The sultan had inquired what supply of 
men he could furnish for military service. “If you 
send,’’ replied Ismael, ** one of these arrows into our 
camp, fifty thousand of your servants will mount on 
horseback.”’ ‘* And if that number,” continued Mah- 
mud, ** should not be sufficient?”? ‘*Send this second 
arrow to the horde of Balik, and you will find fifty 
thousand more.” * But,” said the Gaznevide, dis- 
sembling his anxiety, “if I should stand in need of 
the whole foree of your kindred tribes?” * Despatch 
my bow,”’ was the last reply of Ismael, “‘and as it is 
circulated around, the summons will be obeyed by two 
hundred thousand horse.” The apprehe: of such 
formidable friendship induced Mahmud to transport 
the most obnoxious tribes into the heart of Chor: 
where they would be separated from their brethren 
| the river Oxus, and enclosed on all sides by the walls 
| of obedient cities. But the face of the country was an 
object of temptation rather than terror; and the vigour 
| of government was relaxed by the absence and death of 
|the sultan of Gazna. The shepherds were converted 
into robbers; the bands of robbers were collected into 
an army of conquerors: as far as Ispahan and the Ti- 
gris, Persia was afflicted by their predatory inroads ; 
| and the Turkmans were not ashamed or afraid to mea- 
sure their courage and numbers with the proudest 
sovereigns of Asia. Massoud, the son and suecessor 
of Mahmud, had too long neglected the advice of his 
wisest omrahs. ‘Your enemies,” they repeatedly 
urged, ** were in their origin a swarm of ants; they are 
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1 See a just and natural picture of these pastoral manners in the 
history of William are hbish yp of Tyre, (i. i. c. vii. in the Gesta Dei 
per Francos, p. 633, 634.) and a valuable note by the editor of the 
Hist ire Genealog } 

} m The first emig 


jue des Tartars, p. 535—5338. 

rations of the Turkmars, and doubtful origin of 
the Seljukians, may be traced in the laborious History of the Huns, 

| by M. de Guignes, (tom. i. Tables Chronologiques, |. v. tom. iii 

| ix. x.)and the Bibliotheque Orientale of D’Herbelot, (p. 799 
$97—901.) Elmacin, (Hist. Saracen. p. 331—J33.) aad Abulpharagias, 
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now little snakes; and, unless they be instantly crush- | Gaznevides were expelled from the eastery 
ed, they will acquire the venom and magnitade of ser-| of Persia, and gradually driven to the banks of the Jy. 
pents.”’ After some alternatives of truce and hostility, | dus, in search of a softer and more wealthy con, vest 
after the repulse or partial success of his lieutenants, |In the west he annihilated the dynasty of the 


1 
} Kingdoms 


Bow- 
the sultan marched in person against the ‘lurkmans, | ides; and the sceptre of Irak passed from the Persian 
who attacked him on all sides with barbarous shouts |to the Turkish nation. The princes who had f It, or 
and irregular onset. ** Massoud,’’ says the Persian | who feared, the Seljukian arrows, bowed their heads 


historian,® * plunged singly to oppose jin the dust; by the conquest of Aderbijan, or Media, 


\ 
} 


u 


eat vides.and the torrrent of gleaming arms, exhibit-|he approached the Roman confines, and the shepherd 


subdue Persia, Ing such acts of cig intie force and val- presume d to de Spat h an aml sador, or 

A. D. 1088. our as never king had before displayed. | demand the tril 
A few of his friends, roused by his words and actions, | Constantinople. 
and that innate honour which inspires the brave, se-|the father of his s Idiers and people; by a firm and 
conded their Jord so well, that wheresoever he turned | equal administration Persia was relieved from the 
his fatal sword, the enemies were mowed down, or | evils of anarchy ; and the same hands which had beep 
retreated before him. But now, when victory seemed | imbrued in blood became the guardians of justice ang 
to blow on his standard, misfortune was active behind | the public peace. ‘The more rustic, perhaps the wisest. 
it; for when he looked round he beheld almost his | portion of the T'urkmans" continued to dwell in the 
whole army, excepting that body he commanded in per- | tents of theif ancestors; and, from the Oxus to qj 


hie rald, to 


mpe ror of 


ute and obedience of the « 
In his own dominions, Togrul was 


we 
son, devouring the paths of flight.”” ‘The Gaznevide | Euphrates, these military colonies were protected and 
was abandoned by the cowardice or treachery of some | propagated by their native princes. But the Turks of 
cwenerals of Turkish race; and this memorable day of | the court and city were refined by | ess and softep- 
Zendecan® founded in Persia the dynasty of the shep- | ed by pleasure : they | ted the dress, la e, and 
herd kings.? |} manners, of Pe sia 3 and the royal pal ces ol Nishabur 
Dynasty of the The victori us Ti rkmat simn ediately and Rei « IS] layed the order and niticence of aq 


Se ins, pr ceeded to the election of a ki go; and, | great moj rchy, ‘The most deserving of th Arabians 
A.D. 1035-1192. if the probable tale of a Latin historian4|and Persians were promoted to the honours of the 
deserves any credit, the y determined by lot the choice | state . 


} the wh le body ol ul Ti kish nation em- 
of their new master. A number of arrows were suc-| braced wi 


fervour and neerity the religion of Ma- 








cessively inscribed with the name of a tribe, a family, | homet. northern swarms of barbarians, who over. 
and a eandidate ; they were drawn from the bundle by | spread both Euroy d A ve been irreconcila- 
the hand of a child; and the important prize was ob-| bly s¢ p ted by the « of inilar con- 
tained by Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, the son of | duct. Among the M ms, as among the christians, 
Seljuk, whose surname was immortalized in the great-| their vague and local tras I ve ylelded to th 
ness of his postertity. The sultan Mahmud, who val-| reason and authority of 1 prevailing system, to the 
ued himself on his skill in national genealogy, profes- | fame of antiquity, and the tof nations But the 
sed his ignorance of the family of Seljuk: yet the fa-|trinmph of the Kk 1 is more pure and meritorious, 
ther of that race appears to have been a chief of pow-|as it was not assisted by any visible plendour of 
erand renown.’ Fora daring intrusion into the ha-| worship which might allure the pagans by some resem- 
rem of his prince, Seljuk was banished from ‘Turkes-| blance of idolatry. The first of the Seljukian sultas 
an: with a numerous tribe of his friends and vassals,| was ec nspicuous by his z and faith: each day 
he passed the Jaxartes, encamped in the neighbour-| repeated the five prayers which are enjoined to the 
hood of Samarcand, embraced the reli rion of Mahomet, | true believers: of each week the two first days Were 
and acquired the crown of martyrdom in a war against | consecrated by an extraordinary fast; and in every city 


ihe infidels. His age, of a hundred and seven years, |a mosch was completed, before Togrul presumed to lay 
surpasse d the life of his s« nN, ald Seljt k adoy ted the | the foundations of a j ilace.? 

care of his two grandsons, Togrul and Jaafar; the eld-| With the belief of the Koran, the ny , 
est of whom, at the age of forty-five, was invested with | of Seljuk imbibed a lively reverence for « {B 
the title of sultan, in the reyal city of Nishabur. The | the successor of the prophet. But that “4! 


blind determination of chance was justi- | sublime character was still disputed by the caliphs of 





Pe n al ha ; ; : . ' . ' 
racter of Togrul 4 i by the virtues of the successful! can- Bagdad and Kx ypt, and each of the rivals Was Ssolitl- 








Beg, didate. It would be superfluc us to praise | tous to prove his title in the ji rment of the strong, 
A.D. 1038—1063. , . P on cule 6 } | 1 | | 
, the valour of a Turk; and the ambition | though illiterate, barbarians. Mahmud the Gaznevide 
of Togrul* was equal to his valour. By his arms the|had declared himself in favour of the line of Abbas; 
$$ ————___—— en - — jand had treated with indignity the robe of honour 
® Dow, Hist. of Hin Fake Pandian —S. F have copied this| which was presented by the Fatimite 
ASssa iS a spe i if rsiant iner i ect, that y , } 
ae | fatality, the s f Ferishta hus been improved by that of | Vet the ungrateful Hashemite had char 
Ossian. . 1 i chat ge of iortune ; he pp 1uded the vict 
rhe Zendek f ’Herbelot, (p. 1028.) the I ka of Dow, (vol. | 4 ; : 
j. p. 97.) $ pr . y the Dandan un of At feda, (¢ raph. p ‘5. aecan, and I imed we me juKI il Su 
Reiske,) a smail town of Chorasan, t lays’ journey from Marti,and | Vicegerent over the Moslem world. A Logorul @Xe- 
r ¥ 1 thy 1 the ¢ for the production and manufacture of | cuted and enlarged this important trust. he was called 
( n. } ‘ ; 
p The Byzantine historians (Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 766, 767. Zonaras, to the deliverance of the ca ph (C‘avem, and obeved 
i p. 97. Nicephorus Bryennius, p. 21.) have confounded, in| the holy summons, which ive a new kinedom to his 
— t trot { n ' eof 1 par persons, Fs ! j } 1 f 
ee > ie kemetieber dae anaes Ul ‘Greeks | arms. In the palace of Bagdad, the commander of 
ow h I shail & to unravel) ma res y}the faithful still slumbered, a venerable phanton 
} 
story of Uyaxalr snd Cyrus, ag it is toi weir § 
decess 
Willerm. Tyr. 1. i. c. 7. p. 683. The divination by t ( ' 1 7 7 : W 
cient and i us in the ¢ a. their now ‘ { of 
r D’Her t,p.S0l. Ye the fort f his] rity, Seljuk rasa eriff, W like ‘ f the | h, was 
became the thirty-fourtl n veal descent from the it Afrasi ar j or of t i 
emperor of T ran, (p. 800.) The Tartar pedigree of the house of Fr W i { Tyre i bor nection of Turks 
Zingis gave a different cast to flattery and fable; and the historian | and Turkmans, w 1at lea ; rhe names 
Mirkhond derives the Seljukides from Alankavah, the virgin: er, | are the same, and the addition of me f i ny he 
(p. 8 l a> & j t é me as tl Zalzul I ' } logy 
Dahader K », Cf G al i€, p. 148.) puole \ (Hist. Hier l ! L061 {i 
the 1 ghity ¢ en ot Tartar j ( ’ ami I I 
dant of Z s, Alankavah, or Alancu, and O K r sH t .p.l j 7. M. de ¢ nes 
s By a sligh rrup I L Be e Tan ! n, an hi in of I 
Greeks. His 1 ’ 1 character are f fully ex ) Bibliotheque Oriet , in rticles of the Abba 
belot (Biblioth ie Orientale, p. 1027, 1023.) and de Guignes st. | sides, r, and Caiem, and the Annals of Elmacin and Abulphara 





Cap. XVIII. OF THE ROM 
His servant or master, the prince of the Bowides, | 
could no longer protect him from the insolence of | 
weaner tyrants; and the Euphrates and Tigris were | 
oppressed by the revolt of the Turkish and Arabian 
emirs. ‘The presence of a eonqueror was implored as 
a blessing; and the transient mischiefs of fire and | 
sword were excused sharp but salutary reme- 
dies which alone could restore the health of the re- 
public. At the head of an irresistible force, the sul- 
tan of Persia marched from Hamadan: the proud were 
crushed, the prostrate were spared ; the prince of the 
Bowides disappeared ; the heads of the most obstinate 
rebels were laid at the feet of ‘Togrul ; and he inflicted | 
a lesson of obedience on the people of — and 

Bagdad. After the chastisement of the guilty, and 
the restoration of peace, the royal shephe rd accepted 
the reward of his labours; and a solemn comedy re- 
presented the triumph of religious prejudice over bar- 
barian power.” The ‘Turkish sultan em- 
barked on the Tigris, landed at the gate 
of Racca, and made his public entry on horseback. 
At the palace-gate he respectfully dismounted, and 
walked on foot, preceded by his emirs without arms. 
The caliph was seated behind his black veil : the aeael 
» Abbassides was cast over his shoulders, 

and he held in his hand the staff of the : post le of God. 

The conqueror of the east kiss d the ground, stood 
some time in a modest posture, and was led towards 
the throne by the vizir and an interpreter. After To- 
grul had seated himself on another throne, his com- 
mission pu blic y read, which d ired him the 
tempor al lie al ant of the vicar of the prophet. He 
ly invested with seven robes of honour, 
and presented with seven slaves, the natives of the 
the Arabian empire. His mystic 
veil was perfumed with musk; two crowns were pla- 


as the 


His inves 


garment of th 


} 
was eci 
was successive 


seven elimates of 


eed on his head ; two scymitars were girded his 
side, as the symbols of a double reign over the east 
and west. After this inauguration, the sultan was 
prevented from prostrating himself a second time; but 
he twice kissed the hand of the commander of the 
faithful, and his titles were proclaimed by the voiee 

heralds and the applause of the Moslems, In a 
second visit to Bagdad, the Seljukian prince again 


rescued the des from his enemies ; and devoutly, on 


foot, led the bridle of his mule from the prison to the 
} ilac e. T heir alliance was cemented by the marriage 
of Togrul’s sister with the successor of the prophet. 
Without reluctance he had introduced a Turkish vir- 
gin into his haram; but Cayem proudly refused his 
daughter to the su ltan, disdained to mingle the blood 
of the Hi ene $s with the biood of a Scythian shep- 


herd ; protracted the clation many months, till 


an ne 1 

the aoe diminution of his revenue admonished him 
and death, that he was still in the hands of a mas- 
A.D.1063. ter, ‘The royal nuptials were followed 

by the death of Togrul himself;* as he left no chil- 

dren, his nephew Alp Arslan succeeded to the title} 

and prerogatives of sultan; and his name, after that 


of the caliph, was pronounced in the publie prayers 
of the Moslems. Yet in this lution, the Abbas- 
sides acquired a larger measure of liberty and power. 
On the throne of Asia, the 
jealous of the domestic 
the commanders of the 


ré V 


‘Turkish monarchs were less 
administration of Bagdad; and 
faithful were relieved from the 
ignominious vexations to which they had been exposed 


by the presence and poverty of the Persian dynasty. 
The Tur Since the fall of the caliphs, the dis- | 
10 ks in , 
vadet Roman cord an 1 de rene ( *y f the Sar icens 
er ' resp cted the Asiatic provinces of Rome : 
d / 50 . 
which, by the victories of Nicephorus, 
z For this curious ceremony, I am indebted t M. ¢ le Guignes, (t 
Hii. p. 197, 198.) and that learned author » Bondari, ae | 
composed in Arabic the history of the Selj eoher Che m. Vv. p. 365.) T} 
am ignorant of iy e intry, ar a ter. 
a Kodem anno (A. H. 455.) t prin s Togrulbecus ... . rex fuit 
cleme ns, prudens, et peritus regnandi, cujus terror corda mortalium 
invaserat, ita ut obedirent ei reges at jue ad ipsum scriberent. Elma-| 


cin, Hist. Saracen. p, 342. vers. Erpenii. 


AN EMPIRE. 


| bian prophet. 
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Zimisces, and Basil, had been extended as far as Anti- 
och and the eastern boundaries of Armenia. 


‘Twenty- 
five years after the death of Basil, 


his successors were 


| suddenly assaulted by an unknown race of barbarians, 
- 


who united the Scythian valour with the fanaticism of 
new proselytes, and the art and riches of a powerful 
monarchy.” The myriads of Turkish horse over- 
spread a frontier of six hundred miles from Tauris to 
Arzeroum, and the blood of one hundred and thirty 
thousand christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Ara- 
Yet the arms of Togrul did not make 
any deep or lasting impression on the Greek empire. 
The torrent rolled away from the open country; the 
sultan retired without glory or success from the siege 
of an Armenian city; the obscure hostilities were 
continued or suspended with a vicissitude of events; 
and the bravery of the Macedonian legions renewed 
the fame of the conqueror of Asia.¢ The 


; : : *~ Reign of Alp 
name of Alp Arslan, the valiant lion, is Arslan, 
expressive ¢ of the popular idea of the A. D. 1063—1072. 


perfection of man; and the successor of Togrul dis- 
played the fierceness and generosity of the royal ani- 
mal. He passed the Euphrates at the head of the 
Turkish cavalry, and entered Cesarea, the metropolis 
of Cappadocia, to which he had been attracted by the 
fame and wealth of the temple of St. Basil. The 


'solid structure resisted the destroyer : but he earried 


away the doors of the shrine incrusted with gold and 
per arls, and profaned the relics of the tutelar saint, 
whose mortal frailties were now covered by the vene- 
rable rust of antiquity. The final con- 
quest of Armenia and Georgia was 
achieved by Alp Arslan. In Armenia, 
the title of a kingdom, and the spirit of 
a nation, were annihilated: the artificial fortifications 
were yielded by the mercenaries of Constantinople; 
by strangers without faith, veterans without pay or 
arms, and recruits without experience or discipline. 
The loss of this important frontier was the news of a 
day ; and the catholics were neither surprised nor dis- 
pleased, that a people so deeply infected with the 
Nestorian and Eutychian errors, had been delivered 
by Christ and his mother into the hands of the infi- 
dels.t| The wocds and valleys of mount Caucasus 
were more strenuously defended by the native Geor- 
gians® or Iberians: but the Turkish sultan and his son 
Malek were indefatigable in this holy war: their eap- 
tives were compelled to promise a spiritual, as well as 
temporal, obedience; and, instead of their collars and 
bracelets, an iron horse-shoe, a badge of ignominy, 
was imposed on the infidels who still adhered to the 
worship of their fathers. The change, however, was 
not sincere or universal; and, through ages of servi- 
tude, the Georgians have maintained the 
of their princes and bishops. But a race of men, 
whom nature hi is cast in her most perfect mould, is 


Con juest of 
Armenia and 
Georgia, 

A. D. 1065—1068. 


succession 


For these wars of the T rks und R m 
histories of Zon 1 Cedr Z 

and Nicephorus Bryennius Cesar. The two first « 
ese were monks, the two latter stat n; yet such were 
Greeks, that the difference of style and character is scarcely di 
nible For the orientals, I draw on the wealth of i’ Her 
lot (see titles of the first S ki nd the accuracy of de Guignes. 
(Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. 1. x.) 
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as usual 


les) a 
Sin weve usr v xuTacestcr ae 
csmv 6 Maxed Arst- 

é nus. tom, ii. p. 791. Thecre- 
probable; and the Turks had learned 
r legend of Escander Dulcarnein. (D’Her- 


dulity of the v 
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ulgar is always 
history 
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m Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 84.) whe 
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(Scylitzes, 


TxEVOUTIV wieETiY 


ud calees se ambiguous con- 


struction shall not tempt me to suspect that he c ynfounded the Nes- 
torian ind Mon opt hysite heresies. He familiarly talks of the wavec, 

> ey", Osov quatities, as Ishould apprehend, very foreign to the 
pe rfect Be sing, but his bigotry is forced to confess, that they were 


soon afterwards discharged on the orthodox Romans, 
e Had the name of Georgians been known to the Greeks, (Stritter, 
Memorize Byzant., tom. iv. /berica) I should derive it from their agri- 


culture, as the =xvias yrwey 08 Of Herodotus, (1. iv. c. 18. p. 289. edit. 
Wesaseling.) But it appears only ee crusades, among the La- 
tins (Jac. a Vit _ o, Hist. Hierosol. 7 p. 1095.) and orie ntals, 
(D’Herbelot, p. 407.) and was devov itly borrowed from St. Ge orge of 


Cappadocia, 
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degraded by poverty, ignorance, and vice ; 
fession, and still more their practice, of christianity is 
an empty name; and if they have emerged from he- 
resy, it is only because they are too illiterate to re- 
member a metaphysical creed.‘ 

The emperor Ro 
mane g 

A. D, 1065-1071. ted by Alp Arslan; and he attacked with- 
out scruple the Greek empress Eudocia and her chil- 
dren. His alarming progress compelled her to give 
herself and her sceptre to the hand of a soldier; and 
Romanus Diogenes was invested with the imperial 


purple. His patriotism, and perhaps his pride, urged 
him from Constantinople within two months after his 


accession ; and the next campaign he most scanda- 


lously took the field during the holy festival of Eas- 

ter. In the palace, Diogenes was no more than th 

husband of in the camp, he was the empe- 

ror of the Romans, and he sustained that character 
} 


with feeble resources, and invincible ec By his 


KE udocia : 





jurave. 


THE DECLIN 


their pro-| 


_ The false or genuine magnanimity of | 
$ Diogenes, Mahmud the Gaznevide, was not imita-| 


| Uzi filled his mind with anxiety and suspicion; 


spirit and success, the s yidiers were taught to act, the | 


subjects to hope, and the enemies to fear. The Turks 
had penetrated into the heart of Phrygia; but the sul- 
tan himself had resigned to his emirs the prosecution 
of the war: and their numerous detachments were 
scattered over Asia in the security of conquest. La- 
den with spoil, and careless of discipline, they were 
separately surprised and defeated by the Greeks: the 
activity of the emperor seemed to multiply his pre- 
and while they heard of his expedition to An- 





sence: 


tioch, the enemy felt his sword on the hills of Trebi- 
zond. In three laborious campaigns, the Turks wer¢ 


driven beyond the Euphrates: in the fourth and last, 
Romanus undertook the deliverance of Armenia. The 
desolation of the land obliged him to transport a sup- 
ply of two months’ provisions; and he marched for- 
wards to the siege of Malazkerd,* an important for- 
tress in the midway between the modern cities of 
Arzeorum and Van. His army amounted, at the least, 
to one hundred thousand men. The troops of Con- 
stantinople were reinforced by the disorderly multi- 

Phyrgia and Cappadocia; but the real 
composed of the subjects and allies of 
ions of Macedonia, and the squadrons 
Moldavian horde, who were 


tudes of 
strength 

Europe, the leg 
of Bulearia; the Uzi, a 


was c 
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and dismayed the superior numbers of the Greeks; 
and in the defeat of Basilacius, one of thelr prinej ' j 
generals, he displayed the first example of his 
and clemency. ‘lhe imprudence of th emperor had 
separated his forces after the reduction of Malazkerd 
It was in vain that he attempted to re ‘ 
nary Franks: ~ 
disdained to await their return; the desertion of the 


Valour 


: | the meree. 
they refused to obey his summons: 
- 9 


: ; and 
against the most salutary advice he rushed forwards 


to speedy and decisive action. Had he listened to 
the fair proposals of the sultan, Romanus might h 
secured a retreat, perhaps a peace ; 
tures he supposed the fear 
and his answer was conceived in the tone of ingylt 
and defiance. ‘If the barbarian wishes for peace, 
let him evacuate the ground 


encampment ot the 


ave 
but in these OVer~ 
r weakness of the « nemy 

J? 


which he occupies for the 
Romans, and surrender his city 
and palace of " Alp 
Arslan 1, but he 
wept the death of so many faithful M slems; and, 
after a devout prayer, proclaimed a fre 


all who were desious of 





Rei asa pledac ot 


smiled at the vanity of the 


pe rmission to 


field. With 


retiring trom the 


his own hands he tied up his horse’s tail, exchanged 
his bow and arrows for a mace and secymitar, clothed 
himself in a white garment, perfumed his body with 


musk, and declared that if he were v inquishe 1, that 


spot should be the place of his buri Ihe sultan 


himself had affected to cast av iy his missile weap ns; 
| 


but his hopes of victory were placed in the arrows of 
the ‘Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons were loosely 
distributed in the form of a crescent. Instead of the 


successive lines and re Grecian tacties, 
Romanus led his army in 

and pressed with vigour an 
yielding resistance of the barbarians. In this degul- 
tory and the greater part 
of a summer’s day, till prudence and fatigue 1 
led him to return to hiscamp. But a retr 


perilious in the face of an active fue; and 


a single 


and solid phalanx, 
1 impatience the artful and 
fruitless combat he wasted 
compel- 
t 1s always 
ho 80 ner 


had the standard been turned to the rear than the pha- 
lanx was broken by the base cowardice, or the baser 
if alousy, of Andre nicus, a riv | prince, wh » disgraced 


his birth and the purple of the Cesars.™ ‘The Turkish 
squadrons poured a cloud of arrows on this moment of 





themselves of the Turkish race;" and, above all, the | confusion and lassitude; and the rns of their formi- 
mercenary and adventurous bands of French and Nor-|dable crescent were clos« 
mans. Their lances were commanded by the valiant | In the destruction of the 
Ursel of Baliol, the kinsman or father of the Scottish |it would be needless to 
kings,' and were allowed to excel in the exercise of | slain or captives. ‘The | 
arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the practice loss of an inestim I 
of the Pyrrhie dance. |that in this fatal day the 
r) fthel On the report of this bold invasion, | were irretrievably sacrificed. 
A i i 0 : 
mans. which threatened his hereditary domi- | As long as a hope survived, Romanus , y and 
A tes 1071 nions, Alp Arslan flew to the scene of | attempted to rally and save the relics of rance of 
l. . ; ‘ ‘ e « ror 
e action at the head of forty thousand|his army. When the centre, the impe- i 
horse.* His rapid and skilful evolutions distressed | rial station, was left naked on all sides, and encompas- 
sed by the victorious Turks, he still, with desperate 
he stitut st. Eccle » Ss lin’s Tr a ; 
cM Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. ¢ See in Chardin’s Tra- | conrage, maintained the fight till the close of day, at 
8, (t i. p. 171—174.) the manners and religion of this hand = : b : ’ 
it ~ pe r ft r pri f the head of the brave and faithful subjects who adhered 
the pres r he Tables of M. de Guignes, ( i to his standard. ‘They fell ar | him; his horse was 
133—4 ; ; ; 
. T ee a (le Ad- | Slain; the emperor was wounded; yet h stood alone 
nistra 4. p. 119.) and By nd intrepid, till he was oppressed and bound by the 
nt g r r Tantz r 4 ‘ - 2 . ’ rh. a .» 
eee : 5 Poomas : seem | strength of multitudes. The glory of this illustrious 
iounded i TI siopolis ; but Delisle, in his notes and maps, has . ; : : aa 
very properly fixed the s pn. A a (Ge viii, p. | prize was disputed by a slave and a soldier; a slave 
10.) describes Ma ra asa s : “ a who had seen him on the throne of ¢ nstantinople, 
t plied w wa \ tree x j ; aoa 
h The Uzi of Greeks, (Stritter, Me r. B ant j 5 jand as yidier whose extreme deformity had been ex- 
923-—948.) ar ( ft rientais. (H les Hun eused on the promise of some sigt il service. De- 
2. tom. i l &c.) They appearon Da \ i, 
in Armenia, Syria id Chorasan, and the name ems w have been | 102.) to 12,000h I t 
ext | the w lurkmanr f | emmper r f wh 4 | r 3 } 
i Urselius (the Russelius of Z 8) ie dist ished by Jeffrey us. 1 isque ¢ q I s l ( is 
Malaterra (il, i 33.) among the N an q sof Si and | stain f 
with rname of B 0 i vn Ww i how The By j e pre é 
the Baliols came from Norma y to Durham, lt Bernard's ast f thes in: | had j a 
on the Tees, married an heiress of Scotland, & Ducar (Not. ad jd ) : y 
Nicephor. Bryennium, 1. No. 4.) has laboured the subject in hon f Ce John D a, br er of the emperor 
our of the president de Bailleul, whose father had changed the sword | C I Byza y. I Nicephorus Bryen- 
for the gown, | nit i : 4 f (1. i. p. 30. 3 
k Elmacin (p. 343, 344.) assigns this probable number, which is re- | | ‘ sent to R 1 S, sAsmg 
duced vy At lipharagius to l WW, (Cp, 227.) and by D’ Herbelot. (p. | *x* 5 8} KS immore ¢ icity ¢ f his treason. 
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spoiled of his arms, his jewels, and his purple, Ro- 
manus spent a dreary and perilous night on the field 
of battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of the meaner 
barbarians. In the morning the royal captive was 
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presented to Alp Arslan, who doubted of his fortune, | 


til] the identity of the person was ascertained by the 
report of his ambass idors, and by the more pathetic 
evidence of Basilacius, who embraced with tears the 
feet of his unhappy sovereign. The successor of 
Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was led into the 
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were prevented by the defeat, imprisonment, and death, 
of Romanus Diogenes.’ 

In the treaty of peace, it does not ap- 
pear that Alp Arslan extorted any pro- 
vince or city from the captive emperor ; 


Death of Alp 
Arslan, 
A. D. 1072, 


}and his revenge was satisfied with the trophies of 


his victory, and the spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to 
the Black sea. The fairest part of Asia was subject 


|to his laws; twelve hundred princes, or the sons of 


Turkish divan, and commanded to kiss the ground be- | 


fore the lord of Asia. Nj 
Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, is said to have 
lanted his foot on the neck of the Roman emperor.® 
But the fact is doubtful ; and if, in this moment of in- 
solence, the sultan complied with a national custom, 
the rest of his conduct has extorted the praise of his 
bigoted foes, and may afford a lesson to the most ci- 


vilized ages. He instantly raised the royal captive 


from the ground ; thrice clasping his hand with tender 
sympathy, assure d him, that his life and dignity should 
| ; 


be inviolate in the hands of a prince who had learned 
to respect the majesty of his equals and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. From the divan, Romanus was con- 
ljacent tent, where was served with 
fficers of the sultan, who, 
twice each day, seated him in the place of honour at 
his own table. In ind familiar conversation of 
eight days, not a word, not a look, 
from the conqueror; but he severely censured the un- 
worthy subjects who had deserted their valiant prince 


ducted to ana le 


pomp and reverence by the « 
lay 
i tree 


of insult escaped 


in the hour of danger, and gently admonished his an- 
tagonist of some errors which he had committed in 
the management of the war. In the preliminaries of 


negociation, Alp Arslan asked him what treatment he 
expected to receive, and the calm indifference of the 
emperor displays the freedom of his mind. “ If you 
ue cruel,’ said he, ** you will take my life; if you 
isten to pride, you will at your chariot 
wheels; if you consult your interest, you will accepta 
, ‘* And what,”’ 

continued the ‘‘would have been your own 
behaviour, had fi your arms?’ The 
reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment, which pru- 
dence, and even gratitude, should have taught him to 
suppress. ‘ Had I vanquished,” he fiercely said, * I 
would have inflicted on thy body many a stripe.” 
The Turkish conqueror smiled at the insolence of his 
captive; observed that the christian law inculeated the 
love of enemies and forgiveness of injuries ; and nobly 
declared that he would not imitate an example which 
he condemned. After mature deliberation, Alp Arslan 
dictated the terms of liberty and peace, a ransom of a 
an tribute of three hundred and sixty 
thousand pieces of gold,° the marriage of the royal 
childre n, and the de all the Moslems who 
were in the power of the Greeks. Romanus, with a 
gh, subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful to the ma- 
jesty of the empire; he was immediately invested 
with a Turkish robe of honour; his nobles and patri- 
cians were restored to their sovereign ; and the sultan, 
alter a 


drag me 


ransom, and restore me tomy country.” 
} 


le 
! 
Suitan, 


rtune smiled on 


million, annual 


liverance of 


re 
is 


dismissed him with rich 


No sooner did he 


courteo 


and 


race, 


iry guard. 


presents a milit 


reach the confines of the empire, than he was informed 
that the palace and provinces had disclaimed their 
llegiance to a captive: a sum of two hundred thou- 
sand pieces was painfully collected; and the fallen 


monarch transmitted this part of his ransom, with a 
sad confession of his impotence and disgrace. ‘The 
ps the ambition, of the sultan, pre- 


the cause of his ally; but his designs 


generosity, or perha 
pared to « S| 





n This 





mstance, which we read and doubt in Scylitzes and 
Constantine Manasses, is e prudently tted by Nice phorus and 
Zonaras, 

The ransom and t e are attested by reason and the orientals 
The ther Gree lestly nt: t Nice rus Bryennius 
dares to affirm that t taunnd ere “ ‘ , and 
that the emperor would ha refer leath Was 1eful treaty 


He reluctantly obeyed ; and | 


princes, stood before his throne; and two hundred 
thousand soldiers marched under his banners. The 
sultan disdained to pursue the fugitive Greeks ; but he 
meditated the more glorious conquest of Turkestan, 
the original seat of the house of Seljuk. He moved 
from Bagdad to the banks of the Oxus; a bridge was 
thrown over the river; and twenty days were con- 
sumed in the passage of his troops. But the progress 
of the great king was retarded by the governor of Ber- 
zem: and Joseph the Carizmian presumed to defend 
his fortress against the powers of the East. When 
he was produced a captive in the royal tent, the sultan, 
instead of praising his valour, severely reproached his 
obstinate folly; and the insolent replies of the rebel 
provoked a sentence, that he should be fastened to 
four stakes, and left to expire in that painful situation. 
At this command, the desperate Carizmian, drawing a 
dagger, rushed headlong towards the throne: the guards 
raised their battle-axes; their zeal was checked by 
Alp Arslan, the most skilful archer of the age: he 
drew his bow, but his foot slipped, the arrow glanced 
aside, and he received in his breast the dagger of 
Joseph, who was instantly cut in pieces. The wound 
was mortal; and the Turkish prince bequeathed a 
dying admonition to the pride of kings. “In my 
youth,” said Alp Arslan, “I was advised by a sage 
to humble myself before God; to distrust my own 
strength ; and never to despise the most contemptible 
I have neglected these lessons; and my neglect 
has been deservedly punished. Yesterday, as from 
an eminence I beheld the numbers, the discipline, and 
the spirit, of my armies, the earth seemed to tremble un- 
der my feet; and I said in my heart, surely thou art the 
king of the world, the greatest and most invincible of 
warriors. These armies are no longer mine; and, in 
the confidence of my personal strength, I now fall by 
the hand of an assassin.”"4 Alp Arslan possessed the 
virtues of a Turk and mussulman; his voice and 
stature commanded the reverence of mankind ; his face 
was shaded with long whiskers; and his ample turban 
was fashioned in the shape of acrown. ‘The remains 
of the sultan were deposited in the tomb of the Selju- 
kian dynasty ; and the passenger might read and medi- 
tate this useful inseription:* **O ye wHo HAVE SEEN 
THE GLORY OF ALP ARSLAN EXALTED TO THE HEAVENS, 
REPAIR TO Marv, AND YOU WILL BEHOLD IT BURIED IN 
THe pust.”’? The annihilation of the inscription, and 
the tomb itself, more forcibly proclaims the instability 
of human greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan, his 
eldest had heen acknowledged 


ioe. 


2 
a 


Reign and pros- 


son as perity of Malek 
£ . ' P che Tuskea tq Shah, 
the future sultan of the Turks. On hi aD. 107a—1088, 


father’s death, the inheritance was dis- 
puted by an uncle, a cousin, and a brother: they drew 
their scymitars, and assembled their followers ; and 
vay be found 
Zonaras, 
Glycas, 


p The defeat and captivity of Romanus Diogenes nm 
in John S ilcem Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 335—S43. 
tom. ii. p. Ni i. p. 25—32 


hice } s 
yiitzes ad ¢ »> 


24. cephorus Bryennius, |. 


2] 











p. 325 Constantine Manasses, p. 134. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. 
p. 343, 344, Abulpharag. Dynast. p. 27. D’Herbelot, p. 102, 103, 
De Guignes, tom. iii. p. 207—211. Besides my old acquaintance 


Elmacin and Abulpharagius, the historian of the Huns has consul- 


ted Abulfeda, and his epitomizer Benschounah, a Chronicle of the 
caliphs, by Soyruthi, Abulmahasen of Egypt, and Novairi of Africa. 

q This interesting death is told by D’Herbelot, (p 103, 104.)and M. 
de Guignes, (tom. iii. p. 212, 213.) from their oriental writers; but 


f them have transfused the spirit of Elmacin. (Hist. Sara- 
cen, p. 344, 345.) 

r Acritic of hig 
scrutinized the epit 
tion at the words “ re 


at Maru before he « 


neither 
h renown, (the late Dr. Johnson,) who has severely 
f Pope, might Lin tl inscrip 

air to Maru,” he reader must already be 
uld peruse the inscription. 


iphs s sublime 


since t 
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le victory 


the trip Malek Shah* established his own 
reputation right of primogeniture. In every 
age, and more especially in Asia, the thirst of power 
has inspired the and occasioned the 
same disorders; but from the long series of civil war, 
it would not be easy to extract a sentiment more pure 
us than is contained in the saying of 

Turkish prince. On the eve of the battle, he per- 
formed his devoti Thous, before the tomb of the 
imam Riza. As the sultan rose from the ground, he 
asked his vizir Nizam, who had knelt beside him, 
what had bee of his secret petition: * That 
may with vietory,’’ was the 
prudent and ably, the sincere answer of the 
minister. ‘** For my p wt.” replied the generous Ma- 
lek, * I] imp! red the Lord of hosts, that he would 
take from me my life and crown, if my brother bi 
more worthy than myself oi 
The fav judgment of he 
the caliph; and for the first time, 
commander of the faithful was c 
barbarian. But this barbarian, by 
and the extent ol was 
‘hisage. After the settlement of 
marched at the head of 
Turkestan, which had been 


ana the 


same passions, 


and magnanim 


ns at 


n the ¢ bje ct 


your arms be crowned 


onl 
pr 


» Most | 


to reion over the Moslems. 
aven was ratified by 
the sacred title of 
mmunicated to a 


oa bh} 
ourabie 


his personal m« 
the greatest 
Persia and Syria, 


merable armies to 


bis empire, 





he inne 


achieve the conquest of 





undertaken by his father. In his passage of the Oxu 
the dboatmen, who had been employed in transporting 
some troops, complained that their payment was as- 


ies of Antioch. ‘The sultan frown- 
ed at this preposterous choice; bu 
vizir. ‘It 
that I sel 


signed on the revi 
he smiled 
artful flattery of his 
their re 


ward, cted those remote pl ices, but 





to leave a memorial to posterity, that, under your 
reign, Antioch and the Oxus were subject to the sam 
sovereign.’’ But this description of his limits was 
unjust and parsimonious: beyond the Oxus, he redu- 
ced to his obedience the cities of Bochara, Carizme, 
and Samareand, and crushed « r lious slave, 
or independent savage, who dared to resist Malek 
passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the last lary of 


Persian civilization : 
to his supremacy: hi 


the 


3 name was Inserted 
prayers of Cashgar, a 
lers of 


and in 


the extreme bor 


T igaom 
Fror ; 


hina. 


frontier, he stretched his immediate jurisdiction or 
feudatory sway to the west and south, far as the 
mountains of Georgia, the neighbourhood of Constan- 


the holy city of Jerusalem, 
Arabia Felix. Instead ofr 

ury of h king, both i 
and war, was in action and in the field. By 
tion of the roya VINCE 
ly blessed with his presence; and he 
peram| times the wide 
ns, which surpasst d the Asialte 


tino} iC, 

groves oi 
to the lux 
peace 
the perpetu al mi 
was sut 


spicy 
gning himself 
is haran 


i Camp, each pit 
*ceSSLYV 
is said to have 


extent of his d 


pulate d twe lve 


mini 


reign of Cyrus and the caliphs. Of these expeditions, 
he most pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of 
Mecca: the freedom and safety of the caravans wert 


d pilgrims were 
ind the desert 
relief al refreshment, 
which he instituted for the use of his brethren. Hun- 
ting was the pleasure, and even the passion, of the 
tan, and his forty-seven thousand 
but after the massacre of a Turkish chas« 

for each piece of game, he bestowed a piece of gol 
on the } slicht at the expense of 
people, for the cost and mischief of the amusement of 
kings. In the peaceful prosperity of his reign, the 
cities of Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 


wea 
as 
with moschs and colleges; few dey his 


; the citizens ar 
n ¢ f ! 


ry} ‘as QO 
piace ot 


arms 


pre tects ‘ 


enricl 


1 by his 


> pre 


was cheered by the 


. ' 
fusi iS aims 5 


] 
I 


train consisted of 
horses ; i 
j 
uu 


oor, a nement, at the 


irted from 


divan without reward, and none without } e. The 
The B f reign of Ma 

lek ; (p. 542 i ) H ( i s Huns, ( 

iii. p. 214 24.) s 1 usual measure of re n, ¢ nda 

tion, and suy ' Without ee two learned Frenchmen, I 

shoul U 4 in Lhe easlerh wor 


DECLINE 


| language 


AND FALL /HAP, 


XVIII. 


and literature of Persia revived und 
house of Seljuk :*' and if Malek emulated the liberal ity 
of a Turk less potent than himself," his palace m ight 
resound with the songs of a hundred poets. ‘The sul. 
tan bestowed a more serious and learned care on the 
reformation of the calendar, which was effected bya 
general assembly of the astronomers of the east, By 
a law of the P roph et, the Moslems are confined to a 
lrres 


er the 


gular course of the lunar m¢ uths ; in Persia, Since 
the ace Zi re ter, the re\ yluti m of the sun has 
been Cae and celebrated as an annual festiya)-x 


but after the fa 
tion had 
hours wert 


lof the Magian empire, the 
fractions of minutes and 
days; and the date of the 
spring was removed from the sign of Aries to that of 
The reign of Malek was illustrated by the 
all errors, either past or future, 
computation of time, which 


intercala. 
been neglected ; the 


] l ‘ 
multiplted tut 


Pises S. 
Gelalewan era; and 

by a 
lan, and appro aches the acc 
rian style.’ 


were correctec 


Sur- 
uraey of the 


passes the Ju 


Gre 


. ‘ y 
In a period when Eur pe was | } leat} 
ed in the deepest barbarism, the light A. D. Lum 
ind 8 vlend ur of Asia may be scribed to the d 





rather than the knowledge of the Turkish conquerors 
An ample share of their wisdom and virtue Is duet 
1 Persian vizir, w! uled the iplre under the reig 
f Alp Arsla id hi N m, one of the most 
minpsters ot lt, was hot ired by he 
( iph an or ot 1 ion and science ; he was 
ted by t sultan the faithful vicegerent of his 
| ver | justice After an ami { ion of tt y 
vears. the fame f the 1Z his weaith, and ever his 
ervices, were trans! med into crimes Hie WaS OVer- 
th ‘ yy the Ins l rts of a Woman and a rival; 
ind fall was hastened by a rash declaration, that 
is cap al 1 inkhorn, the bad ot his office, were 
; ted by the di decree with the throne and 
diadem of the itan. At the age of ninety-thr 
years, the Venerable tatesman was dismissed by his 


enemies, and murdered by aq 
Niz in ted his 
d the remainder of Malek’s life wa 


iInnho- 











gracel tra ction, t Sultan 1, 

1e desis l r the « 1 of hixing 
his ow sidence in t! capital of the Moslem world 
The feeble suecessor of Mahomet obtained a respite 
f ten days; and before the expiration of the term, 
Ul barl lan W I ne by tl 1 of death. 
His amb dors at Constantinople had ked in mar- 
iage a Roman pi ; but the proposal was decent- 
y eluded ; d tl ughter of Alex who might 
herself have been the victim, expresses her abhorrence 
f this unnatural conjunction. The daughter of the 
ultan was bestowed on the caliph Moctadi, with the 
imperious condition, that, renouncing the society of 
his wives d concubines, he sl! d for ever confine 











t § in ¢ ent dis the end of Sir, W im Jones’s His- 
t f Nadir S i f les of the poets, Amak, Anvari, Ras 
t , & the I | Orie 
His 1 ‘ us K ler Khar Four bags rced round his 
0} : nu ast Listen BO! he cast handtuls of gold ap 
§ DH . 107.) 4 i I 
! : re I it f 
M _ y and h | } fer r s him in power 
‘ I at the beginnis 1 eleventh 
4 t era of } 
x S ( rd \ wesen I ton 
y I ( ran wra(G j G } was one of 
f Male) M ‘ 


{ —211.) 
S ks s Pe ir . teev 
. Anna ( ’ nine ! id of the 
reign of M k Shah, (A. D.1 ind wi { his assas 
nation, she cont the s im with vizir. (Alexia Vi. De 
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uted by his brother and his four sons ; and, after a} 


geries of civil wars, the treaty which reconciled the 
surviving candidates confirmed a lasting separation in 
the Persian dynasty, the eldest and principal branch 
of the house of Seljuk. The three younger dynasties 
were those of Kerman, of Syria, and of Roum: the 
first of these commanded an extensive, though ob- 
scure,* dominion on the shores of the Indian ocean: » 
the second expelled the Arabian princes of Aleppo 
and Damascus; and the third, our peculiar care, inva- 
ded the Roman provinces of Asia Minor. The gen- 
erous policy of Malek contributed to their elevation: 
he allowed the princes of his blood, even those whom 
he had vanquished in the field, to seek new kingdoms 
worthy of their ambition; nor was he displeased that 
they should draw away the more ardent spirits, who 
might have disturbed the tranquillity of his reign. As 
the supreme head of his family and nation, the great 
sultan of Persia commanded the obedience and tribute 
of his royal brethren: the thrones of Kerman and 
Nice, of Aleppo and Damascus; the Atabeks, and 
emirs of Syria and Mesopotamia, erected their stan- 
dards under the shadow of his ptre;°* and the 
hordes of ‘Turkmans overspread the plains of the wes- 
tern Asia. After the death of Malek, the bands of union 
and subordination were relaxed and fin ally dissolved ; 
the indulgence of the house of Seljuk invested their 
slaves with the inheritance of kingd the 
oriental style, a crowd of princes arose from the dust 
yf their feet.* 


Sct 


ms; and, in 


Conquestof Asia A prince of the royal line, Cutulmish, 
Minor by the the son of Izrail, the son of Seljuk, had 
-" “AD fallen in a battle against Alp Arslan; 
1074—1084 and the humane victor had dropt a tear 
ver his grave. His five sons, strong in arms, am- 
biious of power, and eager for revenge, unsheathed 


their scymitars against the son of Alp Arslan. The 
two armies expected the signal, when the caliph, for- 
getful of the majesty which secluded him from vulgar 
eyes, interposed his venerable mediation. ‘* Instead 
of shedding the blood of your brethren, your brethren 
both in descent faith, unite your forces ina holy 
war against the Greeks, the enemies of God and his 
apostle.” They listened to his voice ; the sultan em- 
braced his rebellious kinsmen; and the eldest, 


royal ] 


and 


4] 
tine 


valiant Soliman, accepted the standard, which 


gave him the free conquest and hereditary command 
of the provinces of the Roman empire, from Arzeroum 
to Constantinople, and the unknown regions of the 


west.© Accompanied by his four brothers, he passed 
the Turkish 
neighbourhood of Kutateh in 
flying cavalry laid waste the country as far as the 
Hellespont and the Black sea. Since the decline of 
the empire, the peninsula of Asia Minor had been ex- 
the transient, though destructive, inroads of 
the Persians and Saracens; but the fruits of a lasting 
for the Turkish sultan; and 
by th G eks, wh 


St ated ith 
Phrygia; and his 


the K phrate 


camp was soon 


posed t 


conquest were reserved 


were intr rndues | 


his arm 


uM ) aspired 


S, SIX Vears the fe eble 


t tur ) 
livity of Romanu 


a8 ut the industry of M. de G 1es could only copy 
( j 244. tom. iii. part i. p. 269, &c.) the history, or rather list, 
the S h if Kerman, in Bibliotheque Orientale. They were 
extinguished before the end he twelfth century 
Taver rhaps if niy tras ew has ‘ ted Ker 
man, d s the capital as a great ruin illa twenty-five 
ays ) ey trom Is) shan, and twenty-seven tr 1 Ormus, in the 
Si of a ile country. (Voyages en Turquie et en Perse, p. 107 
0.) 
¢ It appears from Anna Comnena, that I Asia Minor 
‘ sign and « suse of the great s an ‘ s, 1. Vi. Pp 
0.) a that the two sons of Soliman were detained in his court, (p. 
180.) 
! This expression is quoted by Petit de ta Croix (Vie de Gengis- 
fan, p. 161.) from some poet, most probably a Persian. 
¢ On the conquest of Asia Minor, M. de Guignes has derived no as- 
sistance from the Turkish or Arabian writers, who produce a naked 
list of the S kides of Roum. The Greeks are unwilling to expose 
their shame, and we must extort some hints from Scylitzes, (p. 860 


863.) Niceph rus Bryennius, (p. 8. 91, 92, & . 103, 104.) and Anna 
Comnena, (Alexia 9), 92, &c. 168, &c ) 
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expulsion. 


reign on the ruins of their country. Since the cap-| 
son of Eudo- 
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cia had trembled under the weight of the imperial 
crown, till the provinces of the east and west were 
lost in the same month by a double rebellion: of either 
chief Nicephorus was the common name; but the 
surnames of Bryennius and Botoniates distinguish the 
European and Asiatic candidates. Their reasons, or 
rather their promises, were weighed in the divan; 
and, after some hesitation, Soliman declared himself 
in favour of Botoniates, opened a free passage to his 
troops in their march from Antioch to Nice, and join- 
ed the banner of the crescent to that of the cross. 
After his ally had ascended the throne of Constanti- 
nople, the sultan was hospitably entertained in the 


| suburb of Chrysopolis or Scutari; and a body of two 


thousand Turks was transported into Europe, to whose 
dexterity and courage the new emperor was indebted 
for the defeat and captivity of his rival Bryennius. 
But the conquest of Europe was dearly purchased by 
the sacrifice of Asia; Constantinople was deprived 
of the obedience and revenue of the provinces beyond 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont; and the regular pro- 
gress of the Turks, who fortified the passes of the 
rivers and mountains, left not a hope of their retreat or 
Another candidate implored the aid of the 
sultan: Melissenus, in his purple robes and red bus- 
kins, attended the motions of the Turkish camp ; and 


| the desponding cities were tempted by the summons 


of a Roman prince, who immediately surrendered 
them into the hands of the barbarians. These acqui- 
sitions were confirmed by a treaty of peace with the 
emperor Alexius: his fear of Ri bert compelled him 
to seek the friendship of Soliman; and it was not till 
after Itan’s death that he extended as far as Ni- 
comedia, about sixty miles from Const intinople, the 
eastern boundary of the Roman world. Trebizond 
alone, defended on either side by the sea and moun- 
tains, preserved at the extremity of the Euxine, the 
ancient character of a Greek colony, and the future 
destiny of a christian empire. 


the Si 


he Sel n 
kingdom of 
Roum. 


Sy the propagation of the Moslem faith, Soliman deser- 
ved the name of Gazi, a holy champion; and his new 
kingdom, of the Romans, or of Rowm, was added to 
the tables of oriental geography. It is described 
extending from the Euphrates to Cx nstantinople, from 
the Black sea to the confines of Syria; pregnant with 
mines of silver and iron, of alum and copper, fruitful 
in corn and wine, and of cattle and excel- 
lent horses.£ The wealth of Lydia, the arts of the 
Greeks, the splendour of the Augustan age, existed 
only in books and ruins, which were equally obscure 
in the eyes of the Scythian conquerors. Yet, in the 
present decay, Anatolia still contains some wealthy 
and populous cities ; and, under the Byzantine empire, 
they were far more flourishing in nambers, size, and 
By the choice of the sultan, Nice, the 
metropolis of Bithynia, was preferred for his palace 
and fortress: the seat of the Seljukian dynasty of 
Roum was planted one hundred miles from Constanti- 
nople; and the divinity of Christ was denied and de- 
rided in the same temple in which it had been pro- 
nounced by the first general synod of the catholics. 
The unity of God, and the mission of Mahomet, were 
preached in the moschs; the Arabian learning was 
taught in the schools; the cadhis judged according to 
the law of the Koran; the Turkish manners and lan- 
prevailed in the cities; and Turkman camps 
were scattered over the plains and mountains of Ana- 
tolia. On the hard conditions of tribute and servi- 
tude, the Greek christians might enjoy the exercise of 
their religion ; but their most holy ehurches were pro- 


as 








ductive 


opul nce, 


ruage 


¢ Such is the description of Roum by Haiton the Armenian, whose 
Tartar hist l f 
(See 


Ramusio and Ber- 
limat. xvii. p. JU) 


ry may be found in the collec ns 


A if » Ge i 
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faned ; their priests and bishops were insulted ;* they | 
were compelled to suffer the triumph of the pagans, 
and the apostasy of their brethren ; many thousand 
children were marked by the knife of circumcision ; 
and many thousand captives were devoted to the ser- 
vice or the pleasures of their masters." After the loss 
of Asia, Antioch still maintained her primitive alle- 
ciance to Christ and Cesar; but the solitary province 
was separated from all Roman aid, and surrounded 
all sides by the Mahometan powers. The despair of 
Philaretus the governor prepared the sacrifice of his 
religion and loyalty, had not his guilt been prevented 
by his son, who hastened to the Nicene palace, and 
offered to deliver this valuable prize into the hands of 
The ambitious sultan mounted on horse- 
back, and in twelve nights (for he reposed in the day) 
performed a march of six hundred Antioch 
was ( ppre Sse d by the speed and secrecy of his enter- 
prise; and the dependent cities, as far as Laodicea 
and the confines of Aleppo,’ obeyed the example of 
the From Laodicea to the Thracian B: 


on 


Soliman. 


mibes. 


tr 


met 


ypc lis. 


phorus, or arm of St. George, the conquest and reign 
of Soliman extended thirty days’ journey in length, 
and in breadth about ten or fifteen, between the rocks 


of Lycia and the Black sea.* The Turkish ig 
of navigation protected, for a while, the ingl 
safety of the emperor; but no sooner had a fleet of two 
hundred ships been constructed by the hands of the 
captive Greeks, than Alexius trembled behind the 
walls of his capital. His plaintive epistles were dis- 
persed over Europe, to excite the compassion of the 
Latins, and to paint the danger, the weaku: 
riches, of the city of Constantine.' 

But the most interesting conquest of 
the Seljukian Turks, was that 
which soon became the theatre 
nations. In their eapitulation with 


iorance 


rious 


$8, and the 


State and pil 


ize of Je- 


snlor n 
2 - saiem,' 
«i 


. 638—1099 : 
of 


Omar, the inhabitants had stipulated the assurance of 
their religion and property; but the articles were in- 


terpreted by a master, against whom it was danger- 
to dispute ; and in the four hundred years of the 
reign of the caliphs, the political climate of 
was exposed to the vicissitudes of storm and sun- 
" By the increase of proselytes and population, 
Mahometans might excuse their usurpation of 
three-fourths of the city: but a peculiar quarter was 
reserved for the patriarch with his clergy and people ; 
1 tribute of two pieces of 


ore 
of 


ous 


Jerusalem 


shine. 


bile 


yd was the price of protec- 


! 
tion; and the sepulchre Christ, with the church of 





















the resurrection, was still left in the hands of his 
Dicit eos quendam abusione Sodomitica intervertisse epis 
(( rt. Abbat. Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. p. 468.) I 
we should find a parallel passage of the same peuple the present 
Il n’est point d’herreur que ces Turcs n I nt 
lables aux soldats effrenés, qui dans la sac d »viller I 
tens de disposer ne tout 4 leur gre pretendent encore aux s és 
lesirables. Quelque Sipahis ont porté leurs attenta i 
ine du vieux r le la synagogue, et celle cde |’Archev 
Grec.” (Memoires du Baron de Tott, tu ii. p. If 
h The emperor, or abbot, describes the scenes of a Turkist 
as if they had been present. Matres correpta $} 
ltipliciter repetitis diversor coitibus vexabants 3 
true reading ?) cum filie assistentes carmina precinet 
gerentur, Mox eadem passio ad filias, &c 
See Antioch, and the death of Soliman, in Anna ( nena, (A 
jas, |. vi. p. 168, 169.) with the notes of D inge 
k William of Tyre, (1. i. c. 9, 10. p. 635.) gives most aut 
and deplora account of these Turkish con 5 
In |} pistle to the count of Flanders, Al se all t 
low beneath his character and dignity; yet is appr { by D 
cange, (Not. ad Alexiad. p. 335, &c.)and peraphrased by tl rbb 
Guibert, a contemporary historian. The Greek text no longer 
te@¢ and each transtator and scribe micht say with G rt 17 
verbis vestita meis, a privilege of most indefinite latit 
n Our best fund for the history of Jerusalem fr Hera 8 
crusades, is contained in two large and original passage iW 
archbishop of Tyre, (1. i. c. 1—10. 1. xviii. « 6.) | 
thor of the Gesta Dei per Francos. M. de Guigno ! a \ 
ry learned Meimoire sur le ¢ I les Frangvis is le Levan 
t les Croisades, & (M e Acad ie I t 
xxxvii. p. 467—500.) 
2S ndum Dowinorum dispositionem plerumque lucida pleru 
nubila recepit int tl, el @grotantiu sore inp 1 pra 
sen i gravabatur au pirabat litate. (1 3. p. 630.) The 
La y of William of Tyre is by no means contemptible: but in his 
a unt of 490 years, f the loss to the recovery of Jerusalem, he 
ex ds the true accouut by thirty years. 
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Cuap. XVIIq, 


votaries. Of these votaries, the 
re spect ible portion were strangers to J¢ rusalem : the 
to the Holy Land had been stimulated 
rather than suppressed, by the conquest of the Arabs 
and the enthusiasm which had always prompted these 
perilous journeys, was nourished by the congenial pas. 
sions of grief and indignation. <A crowd of pilgrims 
from the east and west continued to visit the hol 

sepulchre, and the adjacent sanctuaries, more y 
cially at the festival of Easter: and 
Latins, the Nestorians and Jae and 
Abyssinians, the Armenians and Georgians, maintain. 
ed the chap ls, the clergy, and th poor of their ree 
The harmony 


most numerous and 


pilgrimage 


espe. 
the Greeks and 


bites, the Cy pts 


Spective communtons. rayer in 


80 


many various tongues, the wt rship ol » many nations 
in the common temple of their religion, might haye 
aflorded a spect tle of edification and peace; but the 
zeal ot the christian S was imbittered by hatred 
and revenge; and in t k m of Terme Mes. 
siah, who had pardone i] ‘ mies, they asp red to 
command and persecute t iritual brethren. The 
the spirit id numbers 

ess of C arlemagne 

ns, and the catholics of 

thage, Alexandria, and 

aim I pious em- 

of Pal ne were found- 
votion. Harun Alra- 

ides, esteemed in his 


emacy of genius and 


nented by a frequent 
Sies; and the caliph, 
if dominion, presented 

holy s *hre, and 
i In the decline of 





ms to the coast 


deserved, by their use- 


ful in | » 7 I of the Fatimite 
iliphs vual fair w instituted on mount Cal- 
ary; ar 1 | 3 i I led the ( vent 
ind h ttal of St. J t Jerusalem, t cradle of 
the mor 1 military order, which has since reign- 
ed int sof R f ! Malt Had the 
christian pilgrims been content to revere the tomb of 
a prophet, the disciples of Mahomet, instead of blam- 


ing, we | have imitated, their piety: but these rigid 
Uni ims wer candalized by a worship which re- 
reser the birt th, r rrecti f a God; 
t eatl im were | te V the name oi 
i . 4 the M ed with 1 nation 4 at 
the mirac fl \ MN ile ( e eve ot 
Easter in t t his pi f ad, irs 
dey ad inthe nit \ vas de\ t cherished 
by the ]  ¢ | I ' f by 
the clergy of t (; oh f ( f ’ 


[ I 
\ ’ 
( ’ 14, 15.) 
Ld I f\ 
I Vf i la t , 
Le it i mi kt ‘a 
3s (Ven et | ni) f Venetian vl Pari 
ath 
An Ara r P LR 0 
f ‘ ' 
( Nia 
" 
I I 1 Mos 
4 
106.) 
f 4 7 
I I ar@wjaer 
t yios i i Franks, soon after the 
| { 
oO rave S l I ve 621—627.) Maun 
drell, (p. 04 »a 1 1 4 ctra far l . 1 
li r en t ra ‘ i the trick 
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who impose 
own benefit, an 
a principl ‘ f { 
of interest; an 
emir was increased each year, by the expense and 


on the 

d that of their tyrants. In every age, 
leration has been fortified by a sense 
j 


tr 


tribute of so many thousand in 
| The revoluti 


ill 


overs, 


il which tral fi rred the 
mite cal tre from the Abbassides to the Fati- 
A. D. 969—1076 benefit, rather than an in- 
jury, to the Holy Land. A resident in 


11 . 
sensivie of 


Under the 
ee phs sce] 

mites Was a 
] sovereion 

Egypt, was more 

tian trade; and th were less re- 


emirs of Palestine 


mote from the justice and power of the throne. But 
the third of thes nite caliphs was the famous 


} 


lati 
Hakem,* a frantic youth, who was delivered by his 


impl ty and de Spe tism from the fear either of God or 





man; and whose reign was a wild mixture of vice 
and folly. Regardless of the most ancient customs 
of Egypt, he imposed on the women an absolute cor 
finement : tie restraint ¢ ed the cl rs ot hot! 
sexes } eir clan rs provoked his fury; a part of 
Old C was delivered t flames ; and the guards 
and citizens were engage 1 many day ina bl dy con- 
flict. At first the « liph d | I d hims¢ if a Zt il is 
muss ian, the founder or benef of moschs and 
: ; 
colleges: twelve hu nd ninety copies of the Ko- 
ran we ed L ex] ! tters OI @ id; 
and his ¢ i x tirpated e viney irds of the Upper 
Egypt. | is Vanity wa flattered by the hope 
f } ‘ a el } 
of introdu j Lhnew religion; h plred above the 
fame of a} phet, and st ed himself the visible im re 
of the most high God, v , after nine apparitions on 
earth, w at length manife in his royal per At 
the name of Hakem, the lord of the living and the 
dead, every knee was bent in 1 Le loration: his 
mysteries were performed in near Cair 
ixtee! sand ¢ d ( his p fession 
of f ; and at eSé h ,~ a free varlike 
} e, the D i | t Li ire pe led 
f f dd ity i tyrant.’ In 
his divi H i f e Jews 1 chris- 
lians, as ts of s: while some re- 
! s of 7 | ded in favour 
of oy M B in Egypt 1 Pales- 
tine ‘ \ 1 pe nade ne 
I 5 1 ( d 
f \ 3 . ( > we eq ly dls- 
r | Ww 1 the devo- 
Sa tl j ers and natives he tem- 
H ] f the christian world, the church 
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é é rection, was demolishe to its 
f lat S; e luminous prodigy of Easter was in- 
te ed, m | } i e lab r was exhausted to 
cest vy th c l t} I \ which prop riy ¢ nsti- 
tut e holy sey ‘ At the report of this sacri- 
| Lhe l 5 I Kt | were st ( ! nd iffliet- 
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| . they tented them ves with burning or ba- 
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credulous spectators" for their | 


the revenue of the prince and his} 


the importance of chris- | 
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date was sealed for the restitution of the ehurches, 
when the tyrant was assassinated by the emissaries 
of his sister. The succeeding caliphs resumed the 
maxims of religion and policy; a free toleration was 
again granted ; with the pious aid of the emperor of 
Constantinople, the holy sepulchre arose from its 
ruins; and, after a short abstinence, the pilgrims re- 
turned with an increase of appetite to the spiritual 
feast.* In the sea-voyage of Palestine, the dangers 
were frequent, and the opportunities rare; but the 
conversion of Hungary opened a safe communication 
between Germany and Greece. ‘The charity of St. 
Stephen, the apostle of his kingdom, relieved and 
conducted his itinerant brethren ;° and from Belgrade 
to Antioch, they traversed fifteen hundred miles of a 
christian empire. Among the Franks, 
the zeal of pilgrimage prevailed beyond grin 
the example of former times; and the 4: D- 104, &. 
roads were covered with multitudes of either sex, and 
of every rank, who professed their contempt of life, so 
S00! they should have kissed the tomb of their 
Redeemer. Princes and prelates abandoned the care 
of their dominions; and the numbers of these pious 
carava prelude to the armies which marched 
in the o under the banuer of the cross. 
About thirty years before the first crusade, the arch- 
bishop of Mentz, with the bishoy s of Utrecht, Bam- 
berg, and Ratisbon, undertook this laborious journey 
from the Rhine to the Jordan; and the multitude of 
t ‘ollowers amounted to seven thousand persons. 
nstantinople, they were hospitably entertained 


Increase of pil- 


pe 
ces, 





or 


1 as 


ns were a 


ensuing age 


by the emperor; but the ostentation of their wealth 
provoked the assault of the wild Arabs; they drew 


their swords with scrupulous reluetance, and sustained 
a siege in the village of Capernaum, till they were 
rescued by the venal protection of the Fatimite emir. 
After visiting the holy places, they embarked for Italy, 
but only a remnant of two thousand arrived in safety 
in their native land. Ingulphus, a secretary of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was a companion of this pil- 

y he observes that they sallied from Nor- 
mandy, thirty stout and well-appointed horsemen ; but 
that they re passed the Alps, twenty miserable palm- 


grimace 


ers, with the staff in their hand, and the wallet at 
their back. 

After the defeat of the Ri mans, the Con f Je. 
trar puillity f the Fatimite caliphs was ™™ . y the 
invaded by the Turks.* One of the lieu- AD. 
tenants of Malek Shah, Atsiz the Cariz- 1076—1096 


mian, marched into Syria at the head of a powerful 
army, and reduced Damascus by famine and the sword. 
Hems, and the other cities of the province, acknow- 
ledged the caliph of Bagdad and the sultan of Persia; 
and the victorious emir advanced without resistance to 
the banks of the Nile: the Fatimite was preparing to 
fly into the heart of Africa: but the ; 
guard and the inhabitants of Cairo made a 


negroes of his 


ally, and repulsed the Turk from the confines of 
Egypt. In his retreat, he indulged the licence of 
slaughter and rapine; the judge and notaries of Jeru- 


lem were invited to his camp, and their execution 


was f llows d by the massacre of three thousar d citi- 
is. The cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon 


} 


punished by the sultan Toucush, the brother of Ma ek 


Sa 





. Per id tempus ex universo orbe tam imnumera $s multitudo 

‘ t re ad sepulchrum Salvawris Hierosolymis 
n s} prius sperare terat. Ordo inferioris | 1 
r s et comites..... praesules... mulieres 
‘ pa rioribus ..... Pluribus enim erat mentis 

lerium mori priusquam ad propria reverterentur. (Glaber, L. i 
. 6. Bouquet, Historians of France, tom, x. p. 50.) 

b Glaber, | .1. Katona, (Hist. Crit. Reg. Hungariz, tom. i. 


p. 304+311.) examines whether St. Stephen founded a mon 
) m 


Bar nius (A. D. 1064. No. 43—56.) has transcribed the greater 





part of the original narratives of Ingulphus, Marianus, and Lam- 

bertus. 
See Elmacin, (Hist. Saracen. p. 349, 350.) and Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast, p. 237. veas. Pocock.) M. de Guignes, (Hist. des Huns, tom. 
rt. i. p. 215, 216.) adds the testimonies, or rather the names, of 





d No 


aira. 
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Shah, who with a higher title and more formidable 
powers, asserted the dominion of Syria and Palestine. 
The house of Seljuk reigned about twenty years in 
Jerusalem ;* but the hereditary command of the holy 
city and territory was instrusted or abandoned to the 
emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of ‘Turkmans, whose 
children, after their expulsion from Palestine, formed 
two dynasties on the borders of Armenia and Assy ria.‘ 
The oriental. christians and the Latin pilgrims de- 
plored a revolution, which, instead of the regular 
government and old alliance of the caliphs, imposed 


on their necks the iron yoke of the strangers of the} 


north. In his court and camp the great sultan had 
adopted in some degree the arts and manners of Per- 
ia; t he body of the Turkish nation, and more 
sia; but the body of the urKISh Nation, and more 


especially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the fierce- | 


ness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusaler, the 
western countries of Asia were a scene of foreign and 
domestic hostility; and the shepherds of Palestine, 


who held a precarious sway on a doubtful frontier, | 


had neither leisure nor capacity to await the slow 
profits of commercial and religious freedom. The pil- 
grims, who, through innumerable perils, had reached 
the gates of Jerusalem, were the victims of private 
rapine or public oppression, and often sunk under the 


pressure of famine and disease, before they were per-| 


mitted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of na- 


tive barbarism, or recent zeal, prompted the Turk-| 
mans to insult the clergy of every sect: the patriarch | 


was dragged by the hair along the pavement, and cast 
into a dungeon, to extort a ransom from the sympathy 
of his flock ; and the divine worship in the ehurch of 
the resurrection was often disturbed by the savagt 
’ excited 
the millions of the west to march under the standard ot 


lor , ‘ ‘ ‘yy’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
rudeness of its masters. ‘The pathetic tale 


the cross to the relief of the Holy Land: and yet how 
trifling is the 


pared with the single act of the of Hakem, 


which had been so 


christians! <A slight 





irasc ble temper of their de scendants: a new spirit 


had arisen of religious chivalry and papal dominion: 


a nerve was touched of « xquisite i eling ; and the sen- 
pation vibrated to the heart of Europe, 
—=— 
CHAPTER XIX, 
vy cin and ri l rs fi c fu t crusade.— ( haracte f the 
Latin j e3.— Their m h ty ¢ f nopl Policy 
{ the Greek emperor Alea —¢ uest of N { 
tioch. a d J usali by the Fr | Delivera ‘ f ai 
holy sepulel —Godfrey of Bouillon, first king of Jeru- 
salem.—Institutions of the French or Latin k nedom. 








Pe ye 
sum of these accumulated evils, if com- 


Crap. XIX, 


oe patriarch, aud earnestly inquired, if no hopes of 


relief could be entertained trom the Greek emperors 
lof the east. The patriarch exposed the vices and 
weakness of the successors of Constantine, “] will 
rouse,” exclaimed the hermit, ‘* the martial nations of 
Europe in your cause ; 
the eall of the hermit. 


and Europe was obedient to 
I'he astonished patriarch dis. 





| 

eed him with epistles of credit and complaint ; and 
no sooner did he Jand at Bari, than Peter hastened to 
kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff. His stature wag 

| small, his appearance Ct nite mptible ; but his eye wag 

| keen and lively; and he possessed that vehemence of 


| speech, which seldom fails to tn | t the persuasion 

—s ; 

jot the soul.” He was born of a gentleman’s family 
7 . Js 

|(for we must now adopt a modern idiom,) and hig 


military service was under the neighbouring counts of 


Boulogne, the heroes of the first cru le. But he 
soon Yré ling! ished the sword al d the world; and if it 
le, was aged and 


be true, that his wife, however n 


ugly, he might wit w, With the less reluctance, 
from her bed toa convent, and at length to a hermi- 
| tage. In this austere solitude, ; body was ema- 


ciated, his fancy was inflamed; whatever he wished, 
he believed ; whatever he believed, h au in dreams 
land revelations. From Jerusalem, the pilgrim retum. 


ed an accomplished fanatic; but as he excelled in the 


popular madness of the times, pope Urban the second 
received him as a prophet, applauded his glorious de. 
sign, pre mised to upport it in 1 general council, and 
| encourage d him to proclaim the a liveranee of the 
| Holy Land. Invigorated y ti pr bation of the 
pe nuff, his zea us I Vv traversed, with speed 


nd success, the | vinces of Italy and France. His 








| diet was abstemtous, his prayers | nad fervent, 
and the alms which he ved W me hand, he 
ed with the other: | I ‘ e, his fret 
ced, nis ine re b ay W \ | i e gare 
ment; he bor d displayee \ ty « fix; and 
the ass « which he rode was san¢ ed tn the public 
eye, by the service of the man of God. He pre iched 
to innumerable crowds in the churches, the st ts, and 
the highways: the hermit entered with equal confi. 
| dence the | ilace and the cottage; and the pe ple, for 
j all were people, were impetuously moved by his call 


to repentance and arms. When he painted the suffer- 


| 
| Ings of the natives and pilgrims of Pa 
heart was melted to compassion; every breast glowed 
With indignation, when he challenged the warriors of 


the age to defend their brethren, and rescue their Sa- 


viour: his ignorance of art and language was com- 
pensated by sighs, and tears, and ejac tions; and 
Peter supplied the deficiency of reason by loud and 


frequent appeals to Christ and his mother, to the saints 


and angels of paradise, with whom he had_ personally 


| 
The first cri le. A BouT twenty years aite r the conquest | © ny sed. Phe mos | fect orator ol Athens mig! 
A 1). 1095-1099. of Jerusalem by the Turks, the h ly | hav. envied the success of his eloq re; the rustic 
-oLter the h nit \ YP pig nt i ¢ j } . 
Peter the herr sepulchre was visited by a hermit of th }enthi siast inspired the passions which he felt, and 
name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of Christendom expected with impatience the counsel 
Picardy* in France. His resentment and sympathy | and decrees [the supreme pontiff, 
were excited by his own injuries and the ppressi n} rhe magnanimous spirit of Gre ry | l the 
of the christian name; he mingied his tearS with those; ce seve! h had already embraced th {Pls 
design of arming NK urope against Asia; me No, 1095 
e , A 4 T re ~ \ | , ? 1 : : } 
: : ~ H, 469. A. D, I ) | the ar r of his zeal and ambition sti Mar 
t ‘ f ( (A.D. 1096.) ¥ Wi f Tyre (1. i | th +) . th | ] 
ey die ine Remtieaat s thirty-eivht years in the | Ureathes in his epistles: from either side of the Alps, 
hands of I 1 Ara | yP (tom. | fifty t! sand catholics had enlisted under the banner 
i 202.) is red by a Carizn f | af | Yoteor . 
ral to the f the 1 of Bagdad, A H, 463. A. D 1070 j oF St. Peter ;* and his suecessor reveals his intention 
Thes | ure very pati witl e] | tory | of marching at their head against the impious sectaries 
| ’ . A Ty 4 ’ } ) . 
\sia , : r ’ 1064, the reg a B of Mahomet. But the Lory r reproact { executing, 
r re i (Baronius, A » 10 ! 
j}though not in person, this holy enterprise, was re- 
1es, Hist s Huns, tor p 249-252 — e - = 
: Tyr. 1 . p. 634. who ! ify the | 
I lurks i m each pil-| Wil 1of Tyre (i 1] 637 ) he her 
rim, The caphar of the Franks is now fourteen d rs: and Eu-| n P rsona « cis n ha 
r ‘ 5 Y pia i ix } ns ra tl ra i 
a WI enough ne of Pic and from | I \ mA I { 1a Com 
th eof P t rthan A. 1D. 1200. It] nena A i 3 | 
semical ne rre I | { } wit I ht 
f those at a { Paris, vy from | r ' ; Dei reer 
r of } N Gal un, | 8 I { I t 
erue, Descr p. 51) | ii. 31. in xii. p, R22. ¢ 
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served fur Urban the second, the most faithful of his} 
disciples. He undertook the conquest of the east, 
whilst the larger portion of Rome was possessed and 
fortified by his rival Guibert of Ravenna, who con- 
tended with Urban for the name and honours of the 
ontificate. He attempted to unite the powers of the 
west, at a time when the princes were separated from 
the church, and the people from their princes, by the | 
excommunication which himself and his predecessors | 
had thundered against the emperor and the king of 
France. Philip the first, of France, supported with} 
patience the eensures which he had prove ked by his 
scandalous life and adulterous marriage. Henry the 
fourth, of Germany, asserted the right of investitures, 
the prerogative of confirming his bishops by the deli- 
yery of the ring and crosier. But the emperor’s party 
was crushed in Italy by the arms of the Normans and 
the countess Mathilda; and the long quarrel had been 
he revolt of his son Conrad 
syn ds of 


recently envenomed by the 
and the shame of his wife, who, in the 
Constance and Placentia, confessed the manifold pros- 
titutions to which she had been exposed by a hus- 
band regardless of her honour and his own. 
lar was the cause of Urban, so weighty was his in- 
fluence, that the council which he summoned at Pla- 
mposed of two hundred bishops of 
Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four 
1 clergy, and thirty thousand of the 


jaity, atten led this important meeting ; and, as the 


So popu- 


centia® was ¢ 


thousand of the 


most spacious cathedral would have been inadequate 
to the multitude, the ession of seven days were held 
na plain adjacent to the city. The ambassadors of 


intro- 
duced to pli id the distress « n and the 
danger of Constantin yple , Which was divided « nly by 
a narrow sea i n the victori ; Turl 


the Greek emperor, Alexius Coianenus, were 


Inmon 
aa 
their suppliant ad- 


rks, the ex 


enemies of the christian name. | 


dress they flattered the pride of the Latin princes; 
and, appealing at ‘e to their policy and religion, ex- 
horted them to r pel the barbarians on the confines of 


heart of Eu- 
misery and perils of 
issemmbly burst into tears: 


st cager champions declared their readin 


Asia, rather than to expect them in th 
rope. At the sad tale of the 
their eastern brethren, the 
the m ! 
march; and the Greek ambassadors 


3s to 
were dismissed 


with the surance of a speedy and powerful succour. 

The relief of Con tantinople was included in the larger 

and most distant project of the deliverance of Jeru- 

the prudent Urban adjourned the final deci- 
which he proposed 


! 
ly | 
France in the autumn of the 


salem; but 
sion to a second syno¢ to cele- 


brate in some city of 








r p } ‘ 1] lid , + 
same year. he short « lay would propagate the 
flame of enthusiasm ; and his firmest hope was in a 
nation of soldiers," still proud of the pre-eminence of 

S } r i ves of T I I ! P und 
Rernardus Guid 1 Muratori, Rer. Ital. S ri. p 
> 
She is } 1 sof Pr ecia, Fufra 
8 A | 
widow of a ma { Be i Str ( s Hist. Germa 
nice, p. 340 
Heur ur habe rcerav f n 
cess ferrent f ) ims 
bagitar ad ( nua Sce f Baron. A. D 
I . _- 7 8 tof ( 1 she j y Ber 
lus, rer r es s et i is | 
I 8 is, @t a tan } se conquesta est, & 1 
ain at Placentia: satis s rdit suscepit, juod u 1 
as Sur 1s , tam ¢ g i ) pertulisse | r 
n r ipa cum 8s } 4 1 Baron. A.D. 1 N 
1. 1094. N A rar tf nfa le decision of a j 
l i rhes i rer ghant to every principle 
} an t t i S|} ut t 
er r y lis t vr i w ar as tempted 
t ; relat r rib infamous ries of herseli 
a0u i 
See t 1 f & 1 I Pla n i, € L.t 
ri. p. 821, & 
G { r ' 1 r of 
} 4 | f f the crusades I 
I j s witida (Juos @nim Brito 
hes, Ay I é, 8 iis s moribus videamus, non illico 
F os / r : ) H vns, however, that 
th vacity of e | h degen s in petulance among for- 
el fs, (p. 453.) and ii l isness, (p. U2.) 


| who ascended the throne of St. Peter. 
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their name, and ambitious to emalate their hero Char- 
lemagne,' who, in the popular Romance of Turpin,* 
had achieved the conquest of the Holy Land. A 
latent motive of affection or vanity might influence the 
choice of Urban: he was himself a native of France, 
a monk of Clugny, and the first of his countrymen 
The pope had 
illustrated his family and provinee; nor is there per- 
haps a more exquisite gratification than to revisit, in a 
conspicuous dignity, the humble and laborious scenes 
of our youth. 

: It may occasion some surprise that the council of Cler. 
toman pontiff should erect, in the heart mont, A. D. 1096. 
of France, the tribunal from whence he ‘N°vember. 
hurled his anathemas against the king; but our sur- 
prise will vanish so soon as we form a just estimate 
of aking of France of the eleventh century.' Philip the 
first was the great-grandson of Hugh Capet, the foun- 
der of the present race, who, in the decline of Charle- 
magne’s posterity, added the regal title to his patri- 
monial estates of Paris and Orleans. In this narrow 
compass, he was possessed of wealth and jurisdiction ; 
but in the rest of France, Hugh and his first deseen- 
dants were no more than the feudal lords of about 
sixty dukes and counts, of independent and hereditary 
power,™ who disdained the control of laws and legal 
assemblies, and whose disregard of their sovereign was 
revenged by the disobedience of their inferior vassals. 
At Clermont, in the territories of the cownt of Au- 
vergne," the pope might brave with impunity the re- 
sentment of Philip ; and the council which he con- 
vened in that city was not less numerous or respecta- 
ble than the synod of Placentia.® Besides his court 
and council of Roman cardinals, he was supported by 
thirteen archbishops and two hundred and twenty-five 
bishops ; the number of mitred prelates was computed 
at four hundred; and the fathers of the church were 
blessed by the saints, and et lightens d by the doctors of 
the age. From the adjacent kingdoms, a martial train 
of lords and knights of power and renown attended 
the council,’ in high expectation of its resolves; and 
such was the ardour of zeal and curiosity, that the 
city was filled, and many thousands, in the month of 
November, erected their tents or huts in the open 
field. A session of eight days produced some useful 
or edifying canons for the reformation of manners; a 
severe censure was pronounced against the licence of 
private war; the truce of God‘ was confirmed, a sus- 
pension of hostilities during four days of the week; 
women and priests were placed under the safeguard 
of the ehurch; and a protection of three years was 
extended to husbandmen and merchants, the defence- 


i Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Magnus mirific 


rum aptari fe usque C. P. (Gesta Francorum, p. 1. Reb 
ach. Hist. Hieros, 1. i. p. 33. &c.) 
k John Tilpinus, or Turt s, was Archbish 





f Rheims, A. 








773. After the year 1000, this romance was composed in his name, 
by a nk of the borders of France and Spain; and h was the 
] lesiast merit, that he describes | self asa fighting 
ind drinking priest! Yet the book of lies was vounced authenti 





y pope Calixtus IL, (A. D. 1122.) and is res; fully quoted by the 

ot Suger, in the great Chronicles of St. Denys. (Fabric. Bibliot. 
Latin. medii Avi, edit. Mansi, tom. iv. p. 161.) 

See Etat de la France, by the Count de Bowlainvilliers, t =e 

p. 180.—182. and the second volume of the Observations sur )His- 


toire dle France, by the Abbé de Mably 
m In the provinces of the south of the Loire, the first Capetians 





were scarcely allowed a feudal supremacy. On allsides, Normandy, 
Bretagne, Aquitain, Burgundy, Lorraine, and Flanders, contracted 
t name and limits of the proper France. See Hadrian. Vales. 
Notitia Galliarum. 

n Thes unts, a younger branch of the dukes of Aquitain, were 
at length despoiled of the greatest part of their country by Philip 
Au tus. The bis! s of Clermont eradi y bece princes of 
the city. Melanges, tirés d'une grande Bibliotheque, tom. xxxvi. p. 


See the acts of the council of Clermont, Concil. tom. xii. p. 


uxerunt ad Conciliuom e multis regionibus, viri potentes et 
honorati, innumeri juamvis cingule Jaicalis militie si perbi (Bal- 
dric, an eye-witness, p. 86—88. Robert. Mon, p. 31, 32. Will. Tyr. 
i. 14, 15. p. 689—641. Guibert. p. 478—480. Fuicher. Carnot, p. 382.) 

q The Truce of God (Treva or Treuga Dei) was first invented in 
Aquitain, A. D. 1052; blamed by some bishops as an occasion of per- 
jury, and rejected by the Normans as contrary to their privileges. 






| (Ducange, Gloss. Latin. jom. vi. p. 682—-685.) 
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less victims of military rapine. But a law, however 


Urban deserve the less praise, since he laboured to 
appease some domestic quarrels, that he might spread 
the flames of war from the « 
From the synod « f Placentia, the rumour of his great 
design had gone forth among the nations: the clergy 
on their return had preached in every diocese the 
merit and glory of the deliverance of the Holy Land; 
and when the pope ascended a lofty seaffold in the 
market-place of Clermont, his eloquence was addressed 
to a well-prepared and impatient audience. His topics | 
were obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his sue- 
cess inevitable. ‘he orator was interrupted by the 
shout of thousands, who with one voice, and in their 
rustic idiom, exclaimed aloud, “God wills it, God wills 


it.”* “Itis indeed the will of God,” replied the pope ; 
‘‘and let this memorable word, the inspiration surely 
of the H ) Spirit, be for ever Baye. ted as your cry 


devoti and of the 


His cross is the symb 


of battle, to animate the 
eh: unpiahe of Christ. 
salvation ; wear it, a red, a bloody cross, 
mark, on your 
your sacred and irrevocable eng 
posal was joyfully accepted ; great 
the clergy and laity, impressed on their garments the 
sign of the cross,* solicited the pope to march at 
their head. ‘This dangerous honour was declined by 
the more prudent successor of Gregory, who alleged 
the schism of the church, and the duties of his pasto- 
ral office, recommending to the faithful, who were dis- 
qualified by sex or profession, by age or in 
aid, with their prayers and alms, the personal service 


courage 


n external 
,as a pledge ot 
The pro- 

both of 


as a 


breasts or should 


ers 
9 
agement. 


numbers, 


and 


of their robust brethren. ‘The name and powers of 
his legate he devolved on Adhemar bishop of Puy, 
the first who had received the cross at his hands. 


The foremost of the temporal chiefs was Raymond 
count of Thoulouse, whose ambassadors in the coun- 
cil excused the absence, and pledged the honour, of 
their master. After the confession and lution of 
their sins, the champi ns of the cross were 
with a superfluous admonition to invite their cot 
men and friends; their departure for the 
Land was fixed to the festival of the Assu 
fifteenth of August, of the ensuing year.' 
iat 
crusades 


abs« 
dismiss d 
niry- 
Holy 


n, the 


and 


i pul 


tu 


ral, 
that 


So familiar, and as it were so na 
to man, is the of violence, 


f the 


practice 














our indulgence allows the slightest provocation, the 
most disputable right, as a sufficient ground of nation- | 

r De rult, Deus vult! was the pure acclamation of the clergy 
vh nderstood Lat CR ’ I 2) By the illiterate 
laity who spoke the Por a or Limo jiom, it was corrupted 
to Deus do rolt, or D é n. Cusinenge, 1. iv il. 
p. 497. in Muratori, Scr tom. iv. and _Ducan e, (Dis- 
sertat. xi. p. 207. sur J es. Lati m. ti. p. 690.) 
who, 1m his prefa prox t spoet men of the diale 
of Rovergne, A. D. 1100, 1 time and place, to the 
council of Clermwnt, (p. 15, 16.) 

s Most nly their shoulders, in i, or si'k, or cloth, sewes 
on their carments. In the first crusade, a ere red the third, the 
French alone pr rve hat col r, wh reen crosses were adopt 
‘ y the Fl ngs, ar wh y the English. (Ducange, t p. 
651.) Y 1 England, the red ever appears the fayourite, and, as i 
were, the Lior lour of our military ensigns and uniforms, 

tB s published the original writ f the cru 
reades witt h cor la y As le of Guibert 
Gesta I Francos; t h some cr ~ se to read Ges 
Diahe Fra (Ha re, 1611, tv n folio.) I shall 
briet i ys 1, the authors w m 
I sed f ( Fr r If. Robe 5 
Mon Hil. } us. | I ! sdeA 8 V. Albertus 
Aquensis. VI, Fulcherius Carnotensis. VII. Guibertus. VIII. Wil 
li is Tyriensis. Murat has given us, LX. Radulpbus Cad 
I sis de G s Ta (Seri Rer. Ital. t v. | 333.) 
and, X. Bert Ihesaurius de Acquisitione ‘Terre Sancta, (tom 
vii. p. 664 iS.) The lust of these was unknown to a late French 
hist in, who has given a large and critical list he writers of the 
crusades, (Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. p.18—141.) and most of whose 
judgments my own experience will allow me to ratify. It was late 


before lL could obtain agight of the Fr 
Duchesne. I. Petri Tudebodi Sacerdotis 
Hierosolymitano Itinere, (tom. iv. p. 773 
into the first anonymous writer of B 
History of the First Crusade, in 
value or account. 


nch historians collected by 
Sivracensis Historia de 
15.) has been transfused 
li. The Metrical 

912 ) is of small 


ngarsius 


seven bouks, (p. 890 


DECLINE AND FALL 


jal hostility. 
venerable be the sanction, cannot suddenly tr ansform | 
the temper of the times; and the benevolent efforts of | | 


tlantic to the Euphrate s. | 


| of your | 


hirmity, to} 


Hl AP. 


XIX, 
But the 


demands a more rigor 
elieve, that the servants of tl 
unsheath the sword of dé 


name and 1 
ti 


ature of a holy way 

Y 5; hor can we hastily 
Prince 

it rinece of pe ace would 


us scr 


‘ ‘ 
tructli 


n, unless the m tive 


| were pure, the quarr | legitimate, and the ne Cessity 
inevitable. The policy of an action may be deter 
|mined from the tardy lessons of experience; but, be. 
fore we act, our conscience should be satisfied of the 
| justice and propriety of our enterprise. In the age of 
the erusades, the christians, both of the east and west, 
} we re persuaded of their lawfulness ar * merit ; their 
| atgame nts are clouded by the perpetual abuse of 
Se ripture an id rhet fe ; but they seem to insist on the 


] tat if 
reiigious aerence 


| right of natural and » their peculiar 
title to the Holy Land, and the implety of their pagan 
and Mahometan foes." I. The right 


t of a just defence 


| may fairly inelude our civil and spiritual allies: it 
depends on the existence « f danger and that danger 
must be estimated by the two-fold consideration of the 

malice, and the power, of our enemies A pernicious 


tenet has been imputed to the Mahometans, the duty 


f extirpatin er religions by the sword. "This 
charg of ignorance and big try 1s re futed by the 
Koran, by the hi y of the m Iman Conquerors, 
jand by their pr and legal toleration of the thris. 
tian worship. But it cannot | ied, that the orien. 
| tal churches are d« pre ed ‘ c iron yoke; that, 
in peace and war, they ass¢ dl f d indefea- 
sible claim of universal empire; 1 that, in their 
orthodox creed, the unbelic yg $s are continually 
hreatened with the loss of r lon or ) y In the 
eleventh century, the victorious T 


presented a real and urgent 


losses. They had subdued, in less than thirty years 
| the kingdoms of Asia, as far as Jerusalem and the 
He Lhe sp nt; and the Greel em} ire totte red « » the 
verge of destruction. Be an honest sympathy 
for their catimen: di Latins had a right and interest 
;in the support of Constanti e, the most Important 
barrier of the west; and the privileg { defence must 
reach to prevent, as well as to repel, an impending 
assault. But this salutary purpose might have be 

accomp! lished by a moderats iccoury; nd ir Caimer 
reason must disclaim the innumerable hosts and re- 
mote operations, which overwhelmed Asia and depop- 
ulated Europe. II. Palestine could add thing 

the strength or safety of the Latins; and fanaticism 
alone could prete nd to justify the conquest of that 
distant and narrow province. The christians affirmed 
that their inalienable title to the promised land had 
i been sealed by the blood of their divine Saviour: it 
was their right and duty to rescue their inheritance 
from the unjust possessors, who profaned his sepul- 
chre, and oppre ssed the pligrimage of his liseiples, 
Vainly would it be alleged tl the pre-eminence of 
Jerusal m, and the sa uty ol Palestine , have been 


abolished with the M : law; that the God of the 
christians is not a local deity, and that the recovery 
of Bethlehem or Calvary, his cradle or hist mb, will 
t atone for the vi patio m ol the I | precepts of the 
pel. Soch argum ola le from the lead- 





en id ol rstition; and 


us mit d will 


Silit Su; ‘ ‘ 
not easily relinquish its ho!d t 1 ground of 
mystery and miracle. II]. But wars which 


been waged 
Egypt to Livonia, a 


have lu every climate 





n I 
quire the support of some mor eral and flexible 
tenet. It has been often sun: r d sometimes 
affirmed, that a difference of r s a worthy cause 
' ! , 
of hostility; that obstinate unb y y be slain 
or subdued by the champions of tl cross; and that 
grace 18 the sole fountai f domini 3; well as ol 
» If the reader will turn to the first scene of the first part of Henry 
the Fourth, he will see in the text of Shakspeare the n ral feelings 
of enthusi and in the notes of Dr. Johnson, the workings of & 
b 1 though v rous mind, ere y of ev pretence to hate and 
pers those who dissent from his creed 





Cuar. XIX. 


Above four hundred years before the 


mercy: 
crusad ‘ 
man empire had been — d about the same time, 


and in the same manner, the barbarians of Germany 
nd Arabia. ‘Time and enti had legitimated the 


conquests of the chrislian Franks; but in the eyes of 


their subjects and neighbours, the Mahometan princes 


Ww 
,bellion, might be lawfully driven from their un- 


or re 

jawful possession.” 

Spiritual 1 As the manners of the christians were 
Spiritu no . 

tives oe ae relaxed, their discipline of penance Y was 


dulgences enforced ; and with the multiplicationof 
sins, the remedies were multiplied. In the primitive 
charch, a voluntary and open confession prepared the 
work of atonement. In the middle ages, the bishops 
and priests interrogate d the eriminal ; compelled him 
to account for his thoughts, words, and actions; and 
preseril yed the terms of his reconciliation with God. 
But as this discretionary power might alternately be 
abused by indulgence and tyranny, a rule of diseip- 











|Sand stripes. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
first | 


le, the eastern and western provinces of the Ro- | 


ere still tyrants and usurpers, who, by the arms of war | 
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was enough to impo rish @ plentiful fortanes the 
scarcity of gold and silver was Supplied by the aliena- 
tion of land; and the princely donations of Pepin and 
C harlemagne are expressly given for the remedy of 
their soul. It is a maxim of the civil law, that whee 
soever cannot pay with his purse, must pay with his 
body ; and the practice of flagellation was adopted 
by the monks, a cheap, though painful, equivalent. 
By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of penance was taxed 
at three thousand lashes;” and such was ‘the skill 
and patience of a famous hermit, St. Dominic of the 
iron cuirass,® that in six days he could discharge an 
entire century, by a whipping of three hundred thou- 
His example was followed by many 


| penitents of both sexes; and, as a Vicarious sacrifice 


land miraculous 


was accepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might expiate 


on his own back the sins of his benefactors. These 
compensations of the purse and the person introduced, 


in the eleventh century, a more honourable mode of 
satisfaction. ‘The merit of military service against 


the Saracens of Africa ‘and Spain, had been allowed 
by the predecessors of Urban the second. In the 
council of Clermont, that pope pri claimed a plenary 
indulgence to those who should enlist under the ban- 
ner of the cross; the absolution of a// their sins, and a 


full receipt for ail that might be due® of canoncial 
penance.* The cold philosophy of modern times is 


incapable of feeling the impression that was made on 
a sinful oe fanatic world. At the voice of their 
tor, the robber, the incendiary, the homicide, arose by 
the cca to redeem their souls, b y repeating on the 
infidels the deeds which they had exercised 
against their christian brethren; and the terms of 
atonement were eagerly embraced by offenders of 
every rank and denomination. None were pure; none 
were exempt from the guilt and penalty of sin; and 
those who we the least amenable to the justice of 
God and the church, were the best entitled to the tem- 
poral and eternal recompense of their pious courage. 
if they fell, the spirit of the Latin clergy did not hesi- 


as- 


same 


re 


tate to adorn their tomb with the é¢rown of martyr- 
dom; and should they survive, they could expect 
without impatience the delay and increase of their 
heave nly reward. The Vv offe red their blood to the 


Son of God, who had laid down his life for their salva- 
tion: they took up the cross, and entered with con- 
into the way of the Lord. His providence 
would watch over their safe ty; perhaps his visible 
power would smooth the difficulties 
of their holy enterprise. ‘The cloud and pillar of 
Jehovah had marched before the Israelities into the 
promised land. Might not the christians more rea- 
sonably hope that the rivers would open for their pas- 
sage ; that the walls of the strongest cities would fall 


fidence 


|} at the sound of their trumpets ; and that the sun would 


in his mid 
estruction 


be arrested career, to allow them time for 
the d of the infidels? 
Of the chiefs and soldiers who ms irch 

he holy aes re, I wi t 

it al] were pri mpt d byt 
belief of ink rit, the } 


Temperal and 
ed carnal motives. 


affir 


siasm ; the 


m, tl € spirit of enthu- 


rope of reward, and the 


bE 


and th 


h century of las! f 
e whole Psalter, v 
sient to ive ye 

rhe Life and Achik ver ents of 
posed by his friend and ad 


Eccles. tom. xiii. p. 99 


es was sanctified with tl tal of a psalm; 
the accompaniment ¢ f 15,000 stripes, wag 


re 





equiv 


irs, 
St. Dominic Loricatus was com- 
mirer, Peter Damianus. ‘See Fleury, Hist. 


—104. Baronius, A. D. 1056. No. 7. who ob- 


serves from Damianus, how fashionable, even among ladies of qual- 
ity, (sublimis generis) this expiation (purgatorii ge@mus) was grown. 

‘4 At a quarter or even half a rial a lash, Sancho Panza was a 
cheaper, and possibly not a more dishonest, workman, I remember 


in Pére Lebat (Voyages en Italie, tom. vii. p. 16—29.) a very lively 





picture of the dexterity of one of these artists. 

e (Juicunque pros ia devotione, non pr honoris Vel pecunie adep 
tione, ad liberandam ecclesiam Dei Jerusalem profectus fuerit, iter 
illud pro omni peenitentia reputetur Canon. ( neil, Claromont. ii. 

| p. 829. Guibert styles it novum salutis genus, (p. 741.) amd is almost 
philesophical on the subject. 

f Such at least was the belief of the crusaders, and such is theani- 


line Was ‘iene. to inform and regulate the spiritual 
judges. This mode of legislation was invented by 
the Greeks ; their pent were translated, or imi- 
tated, in the Latin church; and, in the time of Char- 
lemagne, the clergy ot every a liocese were provided 
with a code, which they prudently concealed from the 
knowledge of the vulgar. In this dangerous estimate 
of crimes and punishments, each case was supposed, 
each diilerenc was remarke d, by the ¢ xperience Or 
penetration of the m« ks; some sins are enumerated 
which innocence could have suspected, and others 
which reason cannot believe; and the more ordinary 
offences of { adultery, of perjury and 
sacrilege, of i I der, Were expiated by a 
neoance, W i 1 y to the Various clrcumstan- 
ces, Was Pp i i n fo ty d iyS to seven years. 
Daring t erm of mortification, = patient was 
aled, 1 criminal was absolved, a salutary re- 
imen of f nd prayers: the di sor Ser his dress 
was expressive of grief and remorse: and he humbly 
; ‘ } } las r 
stained from all the business and pleasure of social 
fe. But the rigid exeeution of these laws would 
have depopulated the | ce, the camp, and the city ; 
e barbarians of the west believed and trembled ; but 
ature often rebelled st principle; and the magis- 
trate laboured without effect to enforce the jur risdic- 
tion of the priest. A literal accomplishment of pen- 
ance was indeed impracticable ; the guilt of adultery 
was multiplied by daily repetition; that of homicide | 
might involve the massacre of a whole people; each} 
ct was parately numbered; and, in those times of 
chy and vice, a modest sinner might easily incur 
edt of ree hundyr } ¥ S His Ins lvency was 
elieved by a commutation, or indulgence; a year « f | 
penance was appreciated it twenty-six * of silver, 
uhout four pounds sterling, f the rich; at three 
s li, or nine shi rs, ti the | { and thes 
1 were ppropri ted t $ 1 ie church 
which derived, f 1 the re ption of , an inex- 
mustibie 8 f opulence 1 dominion A debt 
f three | | years, or twelve hundred pounds, 
x TI I f I ry on I siastical History, (p. 223 
261.) ra id rational view of the causes and ef 
fects of 1 « 
y T I ices, & f the middle ages are amply 
S s vi . { t . v. dissert 
t { VI. ( Lettres sur les Jubilee et i 
I 21 « 71 56.) with this dif 
ha : n are ; perhaps faintly, 
X png i] : I hly magnified by the 
Dutch 
S es A i . p. 21 22 62.) 
: sana f Per Rhegino in the n and of 
Be ard in ' ' ne y five and thirty mur 
ers wer b ra W 
a Tillt t " su rt the clear account of 12 
enarit } * } nd 20 lidi to the 
W it of s r t nd sterl Our money is 
! 1 toa thir 1 the Fren a fiftieth, of this primitive 
Aly 


of the histori 
prayer for the rey 
e} 


form style (Esprit des Croisades, 
f their souls is inco 


martyrdom, 


tom. tii, p. 477.) 


the nsistent in orthodox 
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assurance of divine aid, 
that in many it was not the sole, that in some it was 
notthe leading, principle of action. 
of religion are feeble to stem, they are strong and 
irresistible to impel, the stream of national manners. 
Against the private wars of the barbarians, their bloody 
tournaments, licentious loves, and judicial duels, the 
popes and synods might ineffectually thunder. It is 
a more easy task to provoke the metaphyscial dis- 
putes of the Greeks, to drive into the cloister the vic- 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
But I am equally persuaded, | 


The use and abuse | 


| 


| 


tims of anarchy or despotism, to sanctify the patience | 
of slaves and cowards, orto assume the merit of the | 


humanity and benevolence of modern christians. War 
and exercise weré the reigning passions of the Franks 
or Latins; they were enjoined, a8 a penance, to gra- 
tify those passions, to visit distant lands, and to draw 
their swords against the nations of the east. 
victory, or even their attempt, would immortalize the 


Their | 


names of the intrepid heroes of the etoss; and the| 


purest piety could not be insensible to the inost splen- 
did prospect of military glory. In the petty quarrels 


of Europe, they shed the blood of their friends and | 
countrymen, for the acquisition perhaps of a castle or 


village. They could march with alacrity against the 
distant and hostile nations who were devoted to their 
arms: 


Normans might exalt to royalty the hopes of the most 
private adventurer. Christendom, in her rudest state, 
must have yielded to the climate and cultivation of 
the Mahometan countries; and their natural! and artifi- 
cial wealth had been magnified by the tales of pil- 
grims, and the gifts of an imperfect commerce. 
vulgar, both the great and small, were taught to be- 
lieve every wonder, of lands flowing with milk and 
honey, of mines and treasures, of gold and diamonds, 
of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odoriferous 
groves of cinnamon and frankincense. 


a plenteous and honourable establishment, which he 
measured only by the extent of his wishes. Their 
vassals and soldiers trusted their fortunes to God and 
their master: the spoils of a Turkish emir might en- 
rich the meanest follower of the camp; and the fla- 
vour of the wines, the beauty of the Grecian women,? 
were temptations more adapted to the nature, than to 
the profession, of the champions of the cross. The 
love of freedom was a powerful incitement to the mul- 
titudes who were oppressed by feudal or ecclesiasti- 
ca] tyranny. Under this holy sign, the peasants and 
burghers, who were attached to the servitude of the 
glebe, might escape from a haughty lord, and trans- 
plant themselves and their families to a land of 
liberty. The monk might release himself from the 
discipline of his convent: the debtor might suspend 
the accumulation of usury, and the pursuit of his 
creditors; and outlaws and malefactors of every cast 
might continue to brave the laws and elude the punish- 
ment of their crimes.’ 
Influence of These 
example. merous: when we have singly com- 


The | 


In this earthly | 
paradise, each warrior depended on his sword to carve | 


their fancy already grasped the golden sceptres | 
of Asia; and the conquest of Apulia and Sicily by the | 





motives were potent and nu-| 


puted their weight on the mind of each individual, we| 


must add the infinite series, the multiplying powers, 
of example and fashion. 
the warmest and most effectual missionaries of the 
among their friends and countrymen 
preached the duty, the merit, and the reeompence, of 


cross: 


¢ The same hopes were displayed in the letters of the adventurers 
in qui Francia residerant. Huge de Reiteste could 
boast, that his share amounted to one abbey and ten castles, of the 
yearly value of 1500 marks, and that he should acquire an hundred 
castles by the conquest of Aleppo. (Guibert, p. 554, 55: 

h In his genuine or fictitious letter to the Count of Flanders, Alex- 
ius mingles with the danger of the church, and the relics of saints, 
the auri et argenti amor, and pulcherrimarum feminarum voluptas ; 
(p. 476.) as if, says the indignant Guibert, the Greek women were 
handsomer than those of France. 

i See the privileges of the Crucesignaii, freedoin from debt, usury, 
injury, secular justice, & The pope w 
(Ducange, tom. i} p. 651, 652.) 


ad animandos 








The first proselytes became | 


they | 
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their hely vow; and the most reluctant hearers were 
insensibly drawn within the whirlpool of persuasion 
and authority. The martial youths were fired by the 
reproach or suspicion of cowardice; the opportunity of 
visiting with an army the sepulchre of Christ, was em: 
braced by the old and infirm, by women and children 
who consulted rather their zeal than their strength « 
and those who in the evening had derided the folly of 
their companions, were the most eager, the ensuing 
day, to tread in their footsteps. The ignorance which 
magnified the hopes, diminished the perils, of the 
enterprise. Since the Turkish conquest, the paths of 
pilgrimage were obliterated; the chiefs themselves 
had an imperfect notion of the length of the way anq 
the state of their enemies ; and such was the stupidity 
of the people, that, at the sight of the first city or 
castle beyond the limits of their knowledge, they 
were ready to ask whether that was not Jerusalem, 
the term and object of their labours. Yet the more 
prudent of the crusaders, who Were not sure that they 
should be fed from heaven with a shower of quails or 
manna, provided themselves with those precious me. 
tals, which, in every country, are the representatives 
of every commodity. To defray, according to their 
rank, the expenses of the road, princes alienated their 
provinces, nobles their Jand and castles, peasants their 
cattle and the instruments of husbandry. The value 
of property was de preciated by the eager com petiti n 
of multitudes; while the price of arms and horseg 
was raised to an exorbitant height by the wants and 
impatle nee of the buyers.* Those who remained at 
home, with sense and money, were enriched by the 
epidemical disease : the sovereigns acquired at a cheap 
rate the domains of their vassals; and the ecclesiast}- 
cal purchasers completed the payment by the assu- 
rance of their prayers. The cross, which was com. 
monly sewed on the garment, in cloth or silk, was 
inscribed by some zealots on their skin: a hot iron, or 
indelible liquor, was applied to perpetuate the mark; 
and a crafty monk, who showed the miraculous im- 
pression on his breast, was repaid with the popular 
veneration and the richest benefices of Palestine! 
The fifteenth of August had been fixed 


“ct Departure of the 
in the council of Clermont for the depar- first crusaders, 
ture of the pilgrims: but the day was A. D. 1096 


; March, May, &c. 
anticipated by the thoughtless and needy a, May, & 


crowd of ple beians; and I shall briefly de spatch the 
calamities which they inflicted and suffered, before I 
enter on the more serious and successful enterprise of 
the chiefs. Early in the s} 


} ‘rom the confines of 
Fran e 


ring, 
and Lorraine, above sixty thousand of the 
populace of both sexes flocked round the first mis- 
sionary of the crusade, and pressed him with clamo- 
rous importunity to lead them to the holy sepulchre. 
The hermit, assuming the character, without the talents 
or authority, of a general, impelled or obeyed the for- 
ward impulse of his votaries along the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers soon 
compelled them to separate, and his lieutenant, Wal- 
ter the pennyless, a valiant though needy soldier, con- 
dueted a vanguard of pilgrims, whose condition may 
be determined from the proportion of eight horsemen 
to fifteen The ex umple and footste ps 
of Peter were closely pursued by another fanatic, the 
monk Godescal, whose sermons had swept away fil- 
teen or twenty thousand peasants from the villages of 
Germany. ‘Their rear was again pressed by a herd of 
two hundred thousand, the most stupid and savage re- 
fuse of the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, and drunkenness. 
Some counts and gentlemen, at the head of three thou- 
sand horse, attended the motions of the multitude to 


thousand foot. 











k Guibert (p. 481.) paints im lively colours this general emotion 
He was one of the few contemporaries who had genius enough to feel 
the astonishing scenes that were passing before their eyes. Erat ita- 
que videre miraculum caro omnes emere, atque vili vendere, Kc. 

! Some instances of these stigmata are given in the Esprit de 
Croisades (tom, iii. p. 169, &c.) from au n I have not seen 


ors Wu 
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artake in the spoil; but their genuine leaders (may 
we credit such folly?) were a goose and a goat, 
who were carried in the front, and to whom these 
worthy christians ascribed an infusion of the divine 
spirit." Of these and of other bands of enthusiasts, 
the first and most easy warfare was against the Jews, 
the murderers of the Son of God, In the trading 
cities of the Moselle and the Rhine their colonies 
were numerous and rich; and they enjoyed, under the 
protection of the emperor and the bishops, the free 
exercise of their re ligion.® 
Spires, Worms, many thousands of that unhappy peo- 
ple were pillaged and massacred :° nor had they felt a 
more bloody stroke since the persecution of Hadrian. 
A remnant was saved by the firmness of their bishops, 
who accepted a feigned and transient conversion ; but 


the more obstinate Jews opposed their fanaticism to | 


the fanaticism of the christians, barricadoed their 
houses, and precipitating themselves, their families, 
and their wealth, into the rivers or the flames, dis- 
appointed the malice, or at least the avarice, of their 
implacable foes. 5 7 

een Raierection Between the frontiers of Austria and 
in Hun 
Asia, crusaders were compelled to traverse an 
interval of six hundred miles; the wild 
and desolate countries of Hungary? and Bulgaria. 


The soil is fruitful, and intersected with rivers; but 


D. 1096. 


At Verdun, Treves, Mentz, | 
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deserted in the summer season for the tents of hunters 
and shepherds. A scanty supply of provisions was 
rudely demanded, forcibly seized, and greedily eon- 
sumed ; and on the first quarrel, the crusaders gave a 
loose to indignation and revenge. But their ignorance 
of the country, of war, and of disciplineexposed them 
to every snare. The Greek prefect of Bulgaria com- 


|manded a regular force; at the trumpet of the Hun- 


garian king, the eighth or the tenth of his martial sub- 
jects bent their bows and mounted on horseback; 
their policy was insidious, and their retaliation on 
these pious robbers was unrelenting aud bloody. 
About a third of the naked fugitives, and the hermit 
Peter was of the number, escaped to the Thracian 
mountains: and the emperor, who respected the pil- 
grimage and succour of the Latins, conducted them 
by secure and easy journeys to Constantinople, and 
advised them to await the arrival of their brethren. 


| Fora while they remembered their faults and losses; 


but no sooner were they revived by the hospitable en- 
tertainment, than their venom was again inflamed ; they 


| stung their benefactor, and neither gardens, nor pala- 


ry and the seat of the Byzantine monarchy, the | 
| to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; 


it was then covered with morasses and forests, which | 


spread toa boundless extent, whenever man has ceased 
to exercise his dominion over the earth. Both nations 
had imbibed the rudiments of christianity; the Hun- 
gatians were ruled by their native princes; the 


garians by a lieutenant of the Greek emperor; but on | 


the slightest provocation, their ferocious nature was 
rekindled, and ample provocation was afforded by the 
disorders of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must have 
been unskilful and languid among a people, whose 
cities were built of reeds and timber, which were 


| ces, nor churches, were safe from their depredations. 


For his own safety, Alexius allured them to pass over 
but their blind 
impetuosity soon urged them to desert the station 
which he had assigned, and to rush headlong against 
the Turks, who occupied the road of Jerusalem. The 
hermit, conscious of his shame, had withdrawn from 
the camp to Constantinople: and his lieutenant, Wal- 
ter the Pennyless, who was worthy of a better com- 


| mand, attempted without success to introduce some 
Bul- | 


order and prudence among the herd of savages. They 
separated in quest of prey, and themselves fell an 
easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a rumour 
that their foremost companions were rioting in the 
spoils of his capital, Soliman tempted the main body 
to descend into the plain of Nice; they were over- 
whelmed by the Turkish arrows ; and a pyramid of 
bones’ informed their companions of the place of 








» Fuit et aliud scel detestabile in hac cor utione pedestris . » . SPs" c ‘ : : 
onal ot ae webataay Taviketin, Gnciereal claedenn Gratin spiriti | their defeat. Of the first crusaders, three hundred 
aserebant afflatum, et cape//cm non minus eodem repletam, et has | thousand had already perished, before a single city 

i ‘ j ‘ ecer é Albert / ensis, |. 1. c. Jl, p. . . P “ sdale ‘ : . 
: ed ro eS { a sae § 7 a om ee : l, P+ | was rescued from the infidels, before their graver and 
xiced. as in Egypt. the worship of animals, which their philo | more noble brethren had comple ted the preparations of 
sophic desce ants would have glossed over with some specious and their « nterprise.* 

ea —— 

a Retr ea ad ribes the state of his Jewish brethren | ~~ ——— a — 
from Co he Rhine: they were ri enerous, learned, | The old Hungarians, without excepting Torotzius, are ill inform- 

anital j { ea pe of the Messiah. age, | ed of the first crusade, which they involve ina single passage. Ka- 
t i r Bar In seventy years wrote about | tona, like ourselves, can only quote the writers of France; but he 
A.D. 117 i red fr SF res. compares with local science the ancient and modern geography. 

l A id depr ul i the Jews, which were re inte portam Cyperon, \s Sopr n or Poson; Malevilla, Zemliin ; 

\ 1 r related, kt is tr that St. Ber Fluvius Maroe, Savus; Lintar, Leith; Mesebroch, or Narseburga, 

( t i 9.) ad iishes the oriental Franks, non | Ouar, or Mosun ; 7ellenburg, Pragg, (de Regibus Hung: m. lil. 
b Ye : - ° 
sunt per di Jud@i, non it trucidandi. The contrary doc p. 19—53.) t 
ea i nk r Anna Comnena (Alexias, |. x. p. 287.) describes this ocswv xoXwve 
See t ten scription of Hungary in Otho of Frisin- | as a mountain vysAov xas Sados nas wAaTOS BEIChOpwruroy, In the 
f 1. ii 1.in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. | siege of Nice, such were used by the Franks themselves as the ma- 
t 666 . terials of a wall. 
ro save time and space, I shail represent, in a short table, the particular references to the great events of the first crusade, 
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The chiefs of the None of the great sovereigns of Eu- 
first crusade. rope embarked their persons in the first 
crusade. The emperor Henry the fourth was not dis- 
posed to obey the summons of the pope; Philip the 
first of France was occupied by his pleasures; Wil- 
liam Rufus of England by a recent conquest; the 
kings of Spain were engaged in a domestie war against 
the Moors; and the northern monarchs of Scotland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, were yet strangers 
to the passions and interests of the south. The reli- 
gious ardour was more strongly felt by the princes of 
the second order, who held an important place in the 
feudal system. Their situation will natural] 


ly cast 


under four distinct heads the review of their names and | 


characters ; but I may escape some needless repetition, 
by observing at once, that courage and the exercise 
of arms are the common attribute of these christian 
I. Godfrey of | adventurers. I. The first rank both in 

Bouillon. war and council is justly due to Godfrey 
of Bouillon; and happy would it have been for the cru- 
saders, if they had trusted themselves to the sole con- 
duct of that accomplished hero, a worthy representa- 


} 


tive of Charlemagne, from whom he was d 


escender 


in the female line. His father was of the noble rac 
of the counts of Boulogne: Brabant, the lower pro- 


vince of Lorraine,® was the inheritar 
and by the emperor’s bounty, he was himself invested 
with that ducal title, which has been improperly tr 
ferred to his lordship of Bouillon in the Ardennes.* 


‘e of his moth 
} 


il 
ins- 


In the service of Henry the fourth, he bore the great | 


standard of the empire, and pierced with his lance the 
breast of Rodolph the rebel king: Godfrey was the first 
who ascended the walls 
his vow, perhaps his remorse for,bearing arms against 





the pope, confirmed an early re solution of visiting the 
holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. His 





1 his 





valour was matured by prudence and moderation ; 
piety, though blind, was sincere; and, in the tumult 
of a camp, he practised the real and fietitious virtues 


of aconvent. Superior to the private factions of th 
chiefs, he reserved his enmity for the enemies of 
Christ; and though he gained 

tempt, his pure and disinterested zeal was acknow- 
ledged by his rivals. Godfrey of Bouillon’ was ac- 
companied by his two brothers, by Eustace the elder, 
who had succeeded to the county of Boulogne, and by 
the younger, Baldwin, a character of more ambiguous 


virtue. The duke of Lorraine was alike celebrated 


A 
G 

\ 
ip 


of Rome; and his sickness, | 
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duke of Normandy, was the eldest son of W illiam the 
Conqueror ; but on his father’s death he was de prived 
of the kingdom of England, by his own indulence and 
the activity of his brother Rof The worth of 
Robert was de orade d by an excessive levity and asi. 
ne 
indulgence of pleasure; his profuse libs rality im. 
poverished the prince and people; his indiscriminate 
clemency multiplied the number of offenders; and the 
amiable qualities of a private man became the essen. 
tial defects of a sovereign. For trifling sum of 


a 


f+ pe 
SS OF temper: 


his cheerfulness seduced him to the 


the 





ten thousand marks, he mortgaged Normandy during 
his absence to the English usurper;* but his enaage. 
ment and behaviour in the holy war annonnced jy 
Robert a reformation of 1 ners, and restored him in 
» dag ha rhiie + r > 
some degree to the public esteem. Another Robert 


was count of Flanders, a royal province, which, jp 
the 


was 


this century, gave tl ns to 
he 


} 
n and Denmark: 
ence of 


ree quec 


thrones of 
surnamed 


‘rane 
France, 


the Sword and the christians; but in the ex. 
pl its of a soldier, he sometimes forgot the duties ofa 
general. Stephen, count of Chartres, of Blois, and 
of Troyes, w e of the richest princes of the age; 
and the number of his castles has been eompared to 
the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year, 
His mind was improved by literature; and in th 
council of the chi fs, the ¢ ruent Ste | hen ° was chosen 
to discharge the fhiee f their pr ident. These four 
were the principal leaders of the French, the Nor. 
mans, and the pilgrims of the British isles: but the 
| list of the barons, who were possessed of three or 
four towns, would exceed, says a conte mporary, the 
catalogue of the Trojan war.® TIE. In rt. Raymond 
the south of France, the command was 7? 
assumed by Adhemar, bish of Pay, the pe pe’s le- 





a kingdom by the at-| 


on} 


either side of the Rhine; from his birth and education, | 


neh ar 





he was equ illy convers: with the Fre ! Teu- 

tonic lancuages: the barons of France, Germany, and 

Lorraine, assembled their vassals; and the confederate 
ler his banner was composed of 

sand foot and about ten thousand 

If. In the parliament that was held at 


» that marched un 





I 
monies I Paris, in the king’s presence, about tw 
ot r i y 
R months after the council of Clermont, 
d Stephen of Hugh, count of Vermandois, was the 
rires, Kc. most conspicuous of the princes W ho as- 
sumed the cross. But the appellation of the G 
was applied, not so much to his merit or possessions, 
(though neither were contemptible,) as to the roya 
birth of the brother of the king of France.* Robert 
t hor } Espr s Croisades has d r 
rh is v rusade an lea { prin Ss 10, W 
I r 15,000 D 3, W was y an S in in Cappac 
cia, but wt still lives in the poer f Tasso, (t p. LLL—115 
u ‘j fra e kinge sof L ur 1,0r Lorraine, wer 
broken it ies, of the Mus al i M 3 t 
f EF s , wi i r s n 
i that of B int. (Vales. N G 288.) 
x See, in the I 1 of | i by the Abbe de I ru 
t ar les of Bo I i p- 54. J f ‘ j 
B 14a j 134. On his d a I God! 8 r pa 1 | 
lon to th yurch for 130 
y See the family character of Godfr in W Tyr x 
5 3; his previ 8 sign in ¢ 45.) li h 1 VO¥ 
in Bernard Thesaur. (c. 78.) 
z Anna Comnena suppos that | h was pro 
riches,and power, (1. x. p. 2 1 st articles i I 
Mjulvocal; OWL an va x j en h years a wa 


horse. | 


gate, and by Raymond, Gount of St. Giles and Thow- 


lous who added the prouder titles of duke of Nar. 
bonne and marquis of Provence. The former was a 
respectable prelate, alike ilified for this world and 
the next. ‘The latter wa veteran warrior who had 
{ rht against the Saracer s of S; in, and who conse- 
crated his declining re, not only to the deliverance, 
but to the perpe | service, of the holy sepulehr 








His experience and riches gave him a strong ascen- 
dant in the christian camp, wl e distress he was 
often able, and sometimes willing, to relieve. But it 
was easter for him to extort the praise of the infidels, 
than to preserve the love of |! eets and asso- 
ciates. His eminent qua clouded by a tem- 
ver, | hty, envious, and obstinate; and, though h 
resianed an ample patrimony tor the cause ol God, his 
piety, m the public opi ,» Was not exempt from 
vari j yiLIOn A mercantile, rather than a 
martial, spirit prevailed among his 7 ncials,* a come 
mon name, which tIn¢ ed the natives of Auvergne 
d L I uedoc,' the y gals ot t kin in ol B - 
t = i pa { J 
of { ‘ 
W ( i f N 
s. H t i : 
vr I 
i \ 
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gundy or Arles. From the adjacent frontier of Spain, | 
he drew a band of hardy adventurers; as he marched | 
through Lombardy, a crowd of Italians flocked to his 
standard, and his united force consisted of one hundred 
thousand horse and foot. If Raymond was the first to 
enlist and the last to depart, the delay may be excused 
by the greatness of his preparation and the promise 
IV. Bohet 1 of an everlasting farewell. IV. The 
and Tanc: name of Bohemond, the son of Robert 
Guiseard, was already famous by his double victory 
over the Greek emperor: but his father’s will had 
reduced him to the principality of Tarentum, and the 
remembrance of his eastern trophies, til! he was awa- 
kened by the rumour and passage of the French pil- 
grims. It is in the person of this Norman chief that 
we may seek for the coolest policy and ambition, with 
a small allay of religious fanaticism. His conduct 
may justify a belief that he had secretly directed the 
design of the pope, which he affected to second with 
astonishment and zeal: at the siewe of An alphi, his 
example and discourse inflamed the passions of a con- 
federate army ; he instantly tore his garment to supply 
crosses for the numerous candidates, and prepared to 
visit Constantinople and Asia at the head of ten thou- 
twenty thousand foot. Several princes 
race accompanied this veteran general ; 

rtner, rather than 


Tancred & was the pa 
the servant, of the war. In the accomplished charac- 


sand horse and 
of the Norman 


and his cousin 


ter of Tancred, we discover all the virtues of a perfect 


knight,” the true spirit of chivalry, which inspired the 
generous sentiments and social offices of man, far bet- 
ter than the bass J hilose phy, or the baser religion, of 


the times. 


tales. @ Between the age of Charlemagne and 
Pees that of the crusades, a revolution had ta- 
ken pl ice among the Spaniards, the Normans, and the 
French, which was gradually extended to the rest of 


Europe. The service of the infantry was degraded to 
the plebeians; the cavalry formed the strength of the 
armies, and the honorable name of mi/es, or soldier, 


centiemen' 


was confined to the who served on horse- 
back, and were invested with the character of knight- 
hood. had usurped the 


Ti ty] : ian nt 
he dukes and counts, who 


rights of sovereignty, divided the provinces among their 
faithful barons: the barons distributed among their 
vassals the fiefs or benefices of their jurisdiction 3 and 


these military tenants, the peers of each other and of 
their lord, composed the noble or eque strian order, 
which disdained to conceive the peasant or burgher as 
of the same species with themselves. The dignity of 


their birt ual alliances; 


h was preserved by pure and « 


their sons alone, who could produce four quarters or 
lines of ancestry, without pot or repr ch, might le- 
gally pretend to the honour of k thood:; but a val- 
14 } LL? i. ae 
lant plebelan was somet Sf nd ennobled by 
the sword, and became efatherofanewrace. A sin- 
gle knight could u rt, acc r to his judgment, 
the charac r wt ( ved; t! wW ke sov- 
ert f | pe derived m ry from this per- 
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sonal distinction, than from the lustre of their diadem. 
This ceremony, of which some traces may be found in 
Tacitus and the woods of Germany,* was in its origin 
simple and profane ; the candidate, after some previous 
trial, was invested with the sword and spurs; and his 
cheek or shoulder was touched with a slight blow, as 
an emblem of the last affront, which it was lawful fer 
him toendure. But superstition mingled in every pub- 
lic and private action of life ; in the holy wars, it sane- 


| tified the profession of arms; and the order of chivalry 


was assimilated in its rights and privileges to the sa- 
ered orders of priesthood. The bath and white gar- 
ment of the novice were an indecent copy of the regen- 
eration of baptism: his sword, which he offered on the 
altar, was blessed by the ministers of religion: his 
solemn reception was preceded by fasts and vigils; 
and he was created a knight in the name of God, of 
St. George, and of St. Michael the archangel. He 
swore to accomplish the duties of his profession: and 
education, example, and the public opinion, were the 
inviolable guardians of his oath. As the champion of 
God and the ladies, (I blush to unite such discordant 
names,) he devoted himself to speak the truth; to 
maintain the right; to protect the distressed; to prac- 
tise courlesy, a virtue less familiar to the ancients; to 
pursue the infidels; to despise the allurements of ease 
and safety; and to vindicate in every perilous adven- 
ture the honour of his character. ‘The abuse of the 
same spirit provoked the illiterate knight to disdain 
the arts of industry and peace; to esteem himself the 
sole judge and avenger of his own injuries; and proud- 
ly to negleet the laws of civil society and military dis- 
cipline. Yet the benefits of this institution, to refine 
the temper of barbafians, and to infuse some principles 
of faith, justice, and humanity, were strongly felt, and 
have been often observed. The asperity of national 
prejudice was softened ; and the community of religion 
and arms spread a similar colour and generous emula- 
tion over the face of Christendom. Abroad, in enter- 
prise and pilgrimage, at home, in martial exercise, the 
warriors of every country were perpetually associated ; 
and impartial taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to 
the Olympic games of classic antiquity! Instead of 
the naked spectacles which corrupted the manners of 
the Greeks, and banished from the stadium the virgins 
and matrons ; the pompous decoration of the lists was 
crowned with the presence of chaste and high-born 
beauty, from whose hands the conqueror received the 
prize of his dexterity and courage. The skill and 
strength that were exerted in wrestling and boxing, 
bear a distant and doubtful relation to the merit of a 
soldier; but the tournaments, as they were invented 
in France, and eagerly adopted both in the east and 
west, presented a lively image of the busin 
the field. 


the defence of a pass, or castle, wer 


ar 
an 








ss of 
The single combats, the general skirmish, 

rehearsed in 
and the contest, both in real and mimie 
war, was decided by the superior management of the 
horse and lance. ‘I'he lance was the proper and pecu- 
liar weapon of the knight: his horse was of a large 
and heavy breed ; but this charger, till he was roused 
by the vroaching danger, was usually led by an 
attendant, and he quietly rode a pad or palfrey of a 
more easy pace. His helmet and sword, his greaves 
and buckler, it would be superfluous to describe; but 
I may remark, that at the period of the crusades, the 
armour was less ponderous than in later times; and 
that, instead of a massy cuirass, his breast was defended 
by an hauberk or coat of mail. When their long lan- 
ces were fixed in the rest, the warriors furiously spur- 
red their horses against the foe; and the light cavalry 
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of the Turks and Arabs could seldom stand against the 
direct and impetuous weight of their charge. Each 
knight was attended to the field by his faithful squire, 
a youth of equal birth and similar hopes; he was fol- 
Jowed by his archers and men at arms, and four, or 
five, or six soldiers, were computed as the furniture of 
aeomplete Jance. In the expeditions to the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms or the Holy Land, the duties of the feu- 
dal tenure no longer subsisted ; the voluntary service 
of the knights and their followers was either prompted 
by zeal or attachment, or purchased with rewards and 
promises; and the numbers of each squadron were 
measured by the power, the wealth, and the fame, of 
each independent chieftain. ‘They were distinguished 
by his banner, his armorial and his cry of war; 
and the most ancient families of Europe must seek in 
these achievements the origin and proof of their nobil- 


coal, 





ity. In this ra] id portrait of chivalry, Ll have been 
urged to anticipate on the story of the crusades, at once 
an effect, and a cause, of this memorable institution.™ 
iis | aii Such were the troops, and such the 
princes to Con- leaders, who pes the cross for the 
AD 6A deliverance of the holy sepulchre, \s 

A. DP. soon as oe were relieved by the D- 
A y sence of the plebeian multitude, they en- 
couraged each other, by interviews and messages, to 
accomplish their vow, and hasten their departure. 
ae wives and sisters were desirous of partaking 
the ger and merit of the pilgrimage; their portable 
treasures were conveyed in bars of silver and gold; 
and the princes and barons were attended by “their 
equipage of hounds and hawks to amuse their leisure 


“4 
Gilner 


nd to supply their table. The Ity 
for sO many myriads-of me 


of proeuring 


subsistence 





nh and HOrses, 

engaged them to separate their forces; their choice of 
situation determined the road; and it was agreed t 
meet in the ne ohbourhos d of Constantine | le, and from 
thence to begin “gs operations against the Turks. 
From the banks « the Meuse and the Mosell« , God- 
ire y of Bouillon followed the direct way of Germar Ve 
Hungary, and Bulgaria: and, as long as he exercised 
the s le command, every step afforded some proof of 
; prudence and virtue. On the confines of Hungary 

he was stopped three weeks by a christian people, to 
whom the name, or at least the abuse, of the cross was 
justly odious. ‘The Hungarians still smarted with the 
wounds which they had received froia the first pil- 
orims: in their turn they had abused the right of de- 
fence and retaliation; and they had reason to appre- 


hend a severe revenge from a hero of the 
ged in the 
weighing the motives and the events, the virt 
was content to pity he and misf 
worthless brethren; and his twelve 


sengers of pe 


same nation, 


and who was eng: 1use, But, after 


Same ci 


ous duke 


crimes seman his 


deputies, the mes 


a free 


ace, re ested in his name passage 


and an equal market. ‘To remove their suspicions, 
Godfrey trusted himself, and afterwards his brother, to 


the faith Carl treated 


man king of Hungary, who 


them with a simple but hospitable entertainment: the 
treaty was sanctified by their common gospel; and a 
proclamation, under pain of death, restrained the ani- 
mosity and licence of the Latin soldiers. From Aus- 


tria to Belgrade, they traversed the plains of Hun- 
gary, without g or offering an injury; and th 
proximity of Carloman, who hovered on their flanks 


} 
endurit 





with his numerous cavalry, w precaution not less 
useful for their safety than for hisown. ‘They reached 
the banks of the Save; and no sooner had they pas ed 
the river, than the king of Hungary restored the hosta- 


ges, and saluted their departure with the fairest wishes 
for the success of their enterprise, With the same 
conduct and discipline, G dfrey pervaded the woods 


lof 
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Bulgaria and the frontiers of Thrace; and might 
ie ligh 

congratulate himself, that he had reac hed th 
: e 
| first term of his pilgrimage, without drawing his gy rd 
ult 

against a christian adversary. —_ ne Tene ee 


] ‘ 
aimost 


sant journey through Lombardy, lurin to Aqui. 
leia, Raymond and his provincials marched forty i e 
through the savage country ol Dalmatia nd Selace. 
nia. ‘The weather was a perpetual fog; the land was 
mountainous and desolate ; the natives were either fu. 
gitive or hostile: loose in their religion and ¢ Vern. 
ment, they refused to furnish provisions or guides: 
murdered the stragglers; and exerci) by night and 


day the vigilance of the count, who derived more 
rity from the punishment of some captive 
from his inte vie w and treaty with the 
° His march between Durazzo nstantinos 


was harassed, w being stopped, by 


Secu. 


S¢ robbers than 


prince ol Neo. 


dra. h and ( 


pie ithout the 


ts and soldiers of the Greek emperor; and the sams 
faint and biguous hostility wa pared fer the re 
maining chtets, who ] f Ad ic trom the coast 
I ] ilv. | em al | V ( >» ANd fore. 
sight and discipiine; and hist ne was not i tten 
in the provinces « { Ii pirus and ‘Thessaly. Wi eve 
obstacles he e1 tered wert rmounted by his r 
itary conduct and the valour of ‘lane if 1 


Norman prince affected to spare the Greeks, he gorged 
his with 
tle.? The noble 


vain and th uate 


diers rof an herets il eas. 


been 


the march 
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Cap. XLX. 


flock and cottage were swept away by the inunda-| 
tion. Such was the fortune, or at least the apprehen- | 
cion, of the Greek emperor Alexius Comnenus, whose 
name has already appeared in this history, and whose 
» differently represented by his daughter 
Latin writers.' In the council of | 
dors had solicited a moderate 
succour,.perhaps of ten thousand soldiers: but he was 
stonished by the approach of so many potent chiefs 


nation I'he emperor fluctuated between 


conduct 1s 
} ‘ 


Anne,® and by the 
Placentia, his ¢ mbassa 


snd fanatic 


an / : 
hope and fear, between timidity and courage; but in 
the crooked policy which he mi k for wisdom, I 


ynnot believe . I eannot disce rn, that he 
against the life or 
The promiseu 
sSavave 


ci 
e onspired 


maliciously 
honour of the French 
titudes of Peter the Her- 
of humani- | 
sible for Alexius to pre- 


‘ ] 
us mul 


] 


be asts, alike 


heroes. 
mit were 
y and reason: 


destitute 


nor was it pe 


yent or deplore their destruction. ‘The troops of God- 
frey and his peers were less ce temptib! , but not 
5: picious, to the Greek emperor. ‘Their motives 
| | | $ hut 3 equally a armed 
vy his knowledge of 1 mbDiti Bohemond, and 
3 ion ‘ f the Tr chiefs: the courage 
f the French was blind and headstrong; they might 
be tempted by the luxury and wealth of Greece, and 
elated by the view 1 opinion of their invincible | 
tre rth; ind Jerusalem might be forgotten In the pros- 
nect of Cor tinopl After a long march and pain- | 
ful abstinence, the troops of Godfrey encamped in the | 
ins of ‘l ce; they heard with indignation, that 
eir b her, e ¢ tof Vermandois, was Imprison- | 
ed by the Greeks; and their reluc t duke was com- | 
yelled to indulge them in me freedom of retaliation | 
and rapine. ‘They were appeased by the submissi n | 
of Alexius; he promised to supply their camp; and | 
is they refused, in the midst of winter, to pass the 
Bosphorus, their quarters were assigned among the 
gardens and palaces on the shores of that narrow sea. | 


isy still rankled in the midst of 
who despised each other as slaves | 
1 d Darbarians. | ui 
n was inflamed 


But an incurable jeal 


the two nations, 
rance is the ground of suspicion, | 


ind suspici into daily pri 


prejudice 1s bit i, nu ri deaf: 
cused of a des ) to starv I sault the Latins ina dan- 
gerous post, on all sides encompassed with the waters. 
Godfrey sounded his trumpets, burst the net, overspread 
tiie plain, and insulted the su yurbs: but the gates of 
Constantinople were strongly fortified; the ramparts 
were lined with archers; and after a doubtful conflict, 
both parties listened to the voice « f peace and religion. 
The gifts and promises of the emperor insensibly 
soothed the fierce spirit of the western st gers; as a 
christian warrior, he rekindled their zeal for the prose- 
eution of their holy enterprise, which he engaged to 
nd with his troop nd tre ré On the return 
i spring, Godtrey was pe ded to occupy a plea- | 
t a p ititul cam l As * and no oner had he 
] ed th Bosphorus, t t Greek vessels wert 
suddenly recalled to the opposite shore. The same 
Pp y was repeated with t succeeding chiefs, who | 
we vayed by the example, and weakened by the 
de} , of their foremost companions. Ly his skill 
7 | 
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and diligence, Alexius prevented the union of any two 
of the confederate armies at the same moment un- 
der the walls of Constantinople ; and before the feast of 
the Pentecost not a Latin pilgrim was left on the coast 
of Europe. 

The same arms which threatened Eu- 
rope might deliver Asia, and repel the 
Turks from the neighbouring shores of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont. The fair provinces 
from Nice to Antioch were the recent patrimony of the 
Roman emperor; and his ancient and perpetual claim 
still embraced the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt. In 
his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, or affected, the am- 
bitious hope of leading his new allies to subvert the 
thrones of the east; but the calmer dictates of reason 
and temper dissuaded him from exposing his royal per- 
son to the faith of unknown and lawless barbarians. 





He obtains the 
homage of the 
crusaders, 


| His prudence, or his pride, was content with extorting 


from the French princes an oath of homage and fi- 
delity, and a solemn promise, that the y would either 
restore, or hold, their Asiatic conquests, as the hum- 
and loyal vassals of the Roman empire. Their 
independent spirit was fired at the mention of this 
ts) nand y luntary servitude: the y suce ssively 
yielded to the dexterous application of gifts and flat- 
tery; and the first proselytes became the most elo- 
quent and effectual missionaries to multiply the com- 
panions of their shame. ‘The pride of Hugh of Ver- 
mandois was soothed by the honors of his captivity; 
and in the brother of the French king, the example of 
submission was prevalent and we ighty. In the mind 
of Godfrey of Bouillon every human consideration 
was subordinate to the glory of God and the success 
He had firmly resisted the tempta- 
tions of Bohemond and Raymond, who urged the at- 
tack and conquest of Constantinople. Alexius es- 


ble 


| teemed his virtues, deservedly named him the champi- 


on of the empire, and dignified his homage with the 
filial name and the rights of adoption.* The hateful 
Bohemond was received as a true and ancient ally; 
and if the emperor reminded him of former hostilities, 
it was only to praise the valour that he had displayed, 
and the glory that he had acquired, in the fields of 

The son of Guiscard was lod- 
ged and entertained, and served with imperial pomp: 
one day, as he passed through the gallery of the pa- 
lace, a door was carelessly left open to expose a pile 
of gold and silver, of silk and gems, of curious and 
costly furniture, that was heaped in seeming disorder, 
from the floor to the roof of the chamber. ‘* What 
conquests,” exclaimed the ambitious miser, “ might 
not be achieved by the possession of such a treasure !” 
“It is your own,” replied a Greek attendant, who 
watched the motions of his soul; and Bohemond, 
after some hesitation, condescended to accept this 
magnificent present. The Norman was flattered by 
the assurance of an independent principality; and 
Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his daring demand 
of the office of great domestic, or general, of the east, 
The two Roberts, the sons of the conqueror of Eng- 
land, and the kinsmen of three queens,’ bowed in their 
A private letter of 
Stephen of Chartres attests his admiration of the 
emperor, the most excellent and liberal of men, who 
taught him to believe that he was a favourite, and 


| promised to educate and establish his youngest son. 


In his southern province, the count of St. Giles and 
Thoulouse faintly recognised the supremacy of the 
king of France, a prince of a foreign nation and lan- 
guage, At the head of a hundred thousand men, he 


x There were two sorts of adoption, the one by arms, the other by 
icing the son between the shirt and sk'n of his father. Du- 
ange (sur Joinville, diss. xxii. p. 270.) supposes Godfrey’s adoption 
to have been of the latter sort. 
y After his return, Robert of Flanders became the man of the king 
undred marks, See the first act in 
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declared that he was the soldier and servant of Christ 
alone, and that the Greek might be satisfied with an 
equa! treaty of alliance and friendship. His obstinate 
resistance enhanced the value and the price of his sub- 
mission; and he shone, says the princess Anne, among 
the barbarians, as the sun amidst the stars of heaven. 
His disgust of the noise and insolence of the French, 
his suspicions of the designs of Bohemond, the em- 
peror imparted to his faithful Raymond: and that 
aged statesman might clearly discern, that however 
false in friendship, he was sincere in his enmity.’ 
The spirit of chivalry was last subdued in the person 
of Tancred; and none could deem themselves dis- 
honoured by the imitation of that gallant knight. He 
disdained the gold and flattery of the Greek monarch ; 
assaulted in his presence an insolent patrician; es- 
caped to Asia in the habit of a private soldier; and 
yielded with a sigh to the authority of Bohemond and 
the interest of the christian cause. The best and most 
ble reason was the impossibility of passing the 
l accomplishing their vow, without the licence 
vessels of Alexius; but the y cherished a 
ecret hope, that as soon as they trod the continent of 
Asia, their swords would obliter their sh 
the gagement, which on this side might 
not be very faithfully performed. The ceremony of 
their homage was grateful to a people who had long 
sil considered pride as the substitute of power 
High on his throne, the « mperor sat mute and im 
vable; his majesty was adored by the Latin princes; 
and they submitted to kiss either his feet or his knees, 
an indignity which their own writers are ashamed t 
confess, and unable to deny.* 
Insol ce of the Private or | ublie interest suppresse d 
Franks. the murmurs of th 
but a French baron (he iss sed to be Robert of 
Paris”) presumed to ascend the throne, and to plac« 
himself by the side of Alexius. The sage r pre { of 
Baldwin prov t 


ostens 
sea an 
and the 


une, and 


en 


dissolve 


ce 


mo- 






dukes and counts; 


nnne 
a 


ked him to exclaim, in his barbarous 
idiom, ** Who is this rustic, that keeps his seat, whil 
so many valiant captains are standing round him ?”’ 
The emperor maintained his silenee, dissembled his 
indignation, and questioned his interpreter concerning 
the meaning of the words, which he partly suspected 
from the universal Janguage of gesture and coun- 
tenance. Before the departure of the pilgrims, he 
endeavoured to learn the name and condition of the 
audacious baron. ‘I ama Frenchman,” replied Ro- 
bert, ** of the purest and most ancient nobility of my 
country. All that I know is, that there is a church 
in my neighbourhood,* the resort of those who are 

of approving their valour in single combat. 
Till an enemy appears, they address their prayers to 
God and his saints. That church I have frequently 
visited, but never have I found an antagonist who dared 
to accept my de fiance.”’ Alexius dismissed the chal- 
lenger with some prudent advice for his conduct in the 
Turkish warfare; and history repeats with 
this lively example of the manners of his age 
country. 





desirous 


pleasure 


and 





z Sensit vetus regna , falsus in amore, odia non fingere. Taci 
+4. 
\istorians of the crusades slide and stumble over tl 
. Yet, since the heroes knelt to salute the emperor as 
s on his throne, it is ar that they must have kissed 
rknees. Itis only singular, that Anna s ir 


ed the silence or ar guity of the Latins. T 


xo 





mself Dexyye reo Twy suye 
f noblesse of the twelfth century, if any one 
s inheritance! Anna relates, with visible plea 
welling barbarian, Awrivog trerudws , was killed 
fier fig ng in the front in the batt f Doryleaun 
ni rcumstance may justify the suspi n of Du 
2 it he was no « er than Robert of Paris, of 
the district most peculiarly styled the Duchy or Island of France 
(L' Isle de France.) 
ec With the same penetration, Ducange discovers his church to be 
that of St. Drausus, or Drosin, of Soiss uem d lo d aturi 
golent invocare;: | les iad me ria ejus (/ tomb) pernos 
tant invictos reddit, ut et de I idia et Italia tali necessitate n 
fugiaturad eum. Joan. Sar nsis, e] 139 
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The conquest of Asia was undertaken 
and achieved by Alexander, with thirty- 
five thousand Macedonians and Greeks ;4 
and his best he pe was In the strength 
and discipline of his phalanx of infantry. 
cipal force of the crusaders consisted in t} 
and when that was mustered 
Bithynia, the knights and their m 


horseback amounted to one hundred thousar 


Their review 

and numbers 

A.D, 1007. ’ 
May 


The Prin- 
lei Cavalry ; 
the pl 1ins of 
il attendants on 
id fighting 
men, completely armed with the helmet and eoat of 
mail. ‘The value of these soldiers deserved a strict 
and authentic account; and the flower of Kur pean 
chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, this formidg. 


ble body of heavy horse. A part of the infantry might 
enroll 


force in 


irti 


be 1 for the service of scouts, pioneers, and 


archers ; but the promiscuous crowd were lost in their 
lisorder; and 


wn dist 


we d pend not on the eyes or 


knowledge, but on the belief and fancy, of a chaplain 
of count Baldwin,* in the estimate of six hundred 
thor 1 pilgrims able to bear arms, besides the 
priests d monks, the w en and children, of ¢} 
Latin camp. ‘The reader starts; and before he is re. 
covered from his surprise, I shall add, on the same 
testimony, that if all who took the cross had accom. 
plished their vow, above six MILLIONS would have 


migrated from Europe to Asia. Under this oppres- 
si f faith, I derive some relief from a more saga. 
cious and thinking writer,’ who, after the same review 
f the cavalry, accuses the ity of the priest of 
Chartres, and even doubts whether the Cisalpine te. 
gions (in the geography of a Frenchman) were sufficient 
to produce and pour forth such incredible multitudes, 


The coolest scepticism will remember, that of these 
religious voluntee beheld Con. 
stantinople and Ni influence js 


irregular and trar i 


were detained at home 


t numbers never 
OU! 
sient many j 
by reason or cowardice, by poverty or we kness; and 


rs ore 


enthusiasm the 





many were repulsed by the obstacles of the way, the 
mor nsuperabie as they were untoreseen to these 
ict nt fanatics The savage countries of Hungary 
and Bulgaria were whitened with their bones; their 
\ was cut in ] es by the Turkish sultan; 
and the loss of the first adventurer, by the sword, or 
climate, or fatigue, has already been stated at three 
hundred thousand men. Yet the myriads that sur- 
vived, that marched, that pressed forwards on the 
holy pilgrimage » were a subject of a shment to 
themselves and to the Greeks The con). 18S energy 


sinks under the efforts of 1 


the princess 
locusts, of leaves and flowers, 


the sea, or the stars of heaven, imper- 


of her language 
Anne:* the in 
of the sands of 


ages of 


fectly represent what she had seen and heard; and 
the daughter of Alexius exclaims, that KMurope was 
| sened trom its foundations, and hurled f st 


f Darius 
me d ubt of iva e 
tude: but | am inclined to be 


ind Xerxes labour 


ind indefinite magni- 


Asia. The ancient hosts 
under the s 


that a largver num- 


lines of a 


weve 


ber has never been contained within the 
single camp, than at the siege of Nice, the first ¢ pera- 


Their m r char- 
arms, have been already displayed. 
st rtion were na- 


tion of the Latin princes. 
their 


tives, the 
acters, and 


Of their troops, the n numerous ] 


tives of France: the Low Countries, the ! inks of the 
Rhine, and Apulia, sent a powerful reinforcement: 
some bands of adventurers were drawn from Spain, 

1 There iss ‘ rsity on r rs of ; } I 

Pp } f 
’ | & 

+ 1} - an ' ' f (See Us Ay 8, | 
152.) 

e } r. Car ¥ ] rates nit el 8 
{ I a i I v 
pr 1 his differen etween the F ei and G I j 
Ay ris nere (f D,) t a lew she 
ff r 6. Yet 1 his vle pos es an 
r By Ur Il, in u fer r : niy 
rated at 300,000 pilgrims, (epist. x Conci m. xii. j 1.) 

« Alexias, |. x. p. 253. 30 Her vy < lains of 
their stra lin er ed scarcely 
ne that she has not cor ] ey ithe yt rance, 
so dear and far ir a | peop! I shall sele nly one 
exa San es, for C int of St. G 3 
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| 


Lombardy, and England;* and from the distant bogs | 
and mountains of Ireland or Se otland ‘ issued some nak- | 
ed and savage fanatics, ferocious at home but unwar- 
like abroad. Had not su perstition condemned the sa- 
erilegy us Pp rudence of de priving the poorest or we akest 
christian of the merit of the pilgrimage, the useless | 
crowd, with mouths but without hands, might have 
peen stationed in the Greek empire, till their com- 
panions had opened an d secured the way of the Lord. 
A small remnant of the pilgrims, who passed the 
Bosphorus, was permitted to visit the holy sepulchre. 
Their northern constitution was scorched by the rays, 
and infected by the vapours, of a Syrian sun. They 
consumed, W ith heedless pr digs lity , their stores of 
water and provision: their numbers exhausted the in- 


land country: the sea was remote, the Greeks were 
unfriendly, and the christians of every sect fled before 


In| 


they sometimes roasted | 





the voracious and cruel rapine of their brethren. 


the dire necessity of famine, 


and devoured the flesh of their infant or adult cap-| 
tives. Among the Turks and Saracens, the idolaters 
of E lrope were rt ndered more odious by the name 


the spies who introduced 
themsel kitchen of Bohemond were shown | 
several human bodies turning on the and the art-| 
ful Norman encouraged a report, which increased at the 


and reputation of cannibals: 
ves into the 
} 


spit: 


same time the abhorrence and the terror of the infidels.*® 
Seco of Nice. I have expatiated with pleasure on | 
"A.D. 1097 the first steps of the crusaders, as they | 
May | - paint a manners and character of Eu-| 
oa rope : but t | shall abridge the tedious and 
uniform narrative of their blind achievements, which 
were performed by strength and are described by | 
ignorance. From their first station in the neighbour- 
hood of Nicomedia, they advance d in successive divi- 


racted limit of the Greek em- 
pire ; opened a road theoegh the hills, and commenced, | 
by the siege of his capital, their pious warfare against | 
the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Roum extended 
from the Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and bar-| 
red the pilgrim ige of Jerus I m: his name was kil- 
lidge-Arslan, or Solimar 


, of the race of S« ljuk, and | 


sions; passed the cont | 





the son of the first conqueror; and in the defence of a} 
land which the Turks considered as their own, he| 
deserved the praise of his enemies, by whom alone | 
he is known to posterity. Yielding to the first im-| 


pulse of the torrent, he de posited his family and trea- 





| jealous vigilance this important conquest. 
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dination: emulation prompted their valour; but their 
valour was sullied by cruelty, and their emulation 
degenerated into envy and civil discord. In the siege 
of Nice, the arts and engines of antiquity were em- 
ployed by the Latins ; the mine and the battering-ram, 
the tortoise, and the be lfry or movable turret, artificial 
fire, and the catapult and balist, the sling, and the 
cross-bow for the casting of stones and darts™ In 
the space of seven weeks, much labour and blood 
were expended, and some progress, especially by 
count Raymond, was made on the side of the besieg- 
ers. But the Turks could protract their resistance 
and secure their escape, as long as they were masters 
of the lake ® Ascanius, which stretches several miles 
to the westward of the city. The means of conquest 
were supplied by the prudence and industry of Alex- 
ius; a great number of boats were transported on 
sledges trom the sea to the lake: they were filled 
with the most dexterous of his archers; the flight of 
the sultana was intercepted; Nice was invested by 
land and water; and a Greek emissary persuaded ithe 
inhabitants to accept his master’s protection, and to 
save themselves, by a timely surrender, from the rage 
of the savages of Europe. In the moment of victory, 
or at least of hope, the crusaders, thirsting for blood 
and plunder, were awed by the imperial banner that 
streamed from the citadel; and Alexius guarded with 
The mur- 
murs of the chiefs were stifled by honour or interest ; 
and after a halt of nine days, they directed their march 
towards Phrygia under the guidance of a Greek ge- 
neral, whom they suspected of a secret connivance 
with the sultan. The consort and the principal ser- 
vants of Soliman had been honourably restored with- 
out ransom; and the emperor’s generosity to the mis- 
creants® was interpreted as treason to the christian 
cause. 

Soliman was rather provoked than dis- pattie of Doryle- 
mayed by the loss of his capital: he um, A. D. 1097, 
admonished his subjects and allies of July 4 
this strange invasion of the western barbarians; the 
Turkish emirs obeyed the call of loyalty or religion; 
the Turkman hordes encamped round his standard ; 
and his whole force is loosely stated by the christians 
at two hundred, or even three hundred and sixty, 
thousand horse. Yet he patiently waited till they 
had left behind them the sea and the Greek frontier; 








sure in Nice; retired to the mountains with fifty thou-| and hovering on the flanks, observed their careless 
sand horse: and twice descended to assault the camps| and confident progress in two columns beyond the 
or quarters of the christian besiegers, which formed| view of each other. Some miles before they could 
an impertect circle of above six miles. ‘The lofty and | reach Doryleum in Phrygia, the left, and less nume- 
} ] j } . j a : } 
solid walls of Nice were covered by a deep ditch, and | rous, division was surprised, and attacked, and almost 
flanked by three hundred and seventy towers; and on| oppressed, by the Turkish cavalry.” The heat of the 
the verge of christendom, the Moslems were trained | weather, the clonds of arrows, and the barbarous 
in arms, and inflamed by religion. Before this city,| onset, overwhelmed the crusaders; they lost their 
the French princes occupied their stations, and pro-| order and confidence, and the fainting fight was sus- 
secuted their attacks without correspondence or subor-| tained by the personal valour, rather than by the mili- 
d 7 nica ___.| tary conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and Robert of 
h William of Malmsbury (who wr ut the year 1130.) has in-| Normandy. ‘They were revived by the welcome ban- 
serted in | (1. iv. p. 130—154.) a narrative of the first cru-| pers of duke Godfrey, who flew to their succour, with 
' had | B ah. (a 144) he had confined him | the count of Vermandois, and sixty thousand horse ; 
self 16 n 8, fa s,and a res of } ‘irymen. I{ and was followed by Raymond of ‘Thoulouse, the 
| 
in I sn English N ae Been A *! bishop of Puy, and the remainder of the sacred army. 
1 : i t r r LAC ‘ , al th Dattlie 
fAn (Ba . part 61.) - ——_—_— —— oe 
Videres S apud ge f alias imbellium cuneos, (Gui m On the fortifications, engines, and sieges of the middle ices, Se 
ert . 1.) d le : 1 ch wys, may suit the | Murat ri. (Antiquitat. Italtes, tor . ii. dissert. xxvi. p. 452—524.) The 
H inder the fin ul s, may rather apply to the Irish | be/fredus, from whence our belfry, was the movable tower of the an- 
bogs Willia f Malmesbury « 8 nentions the Welch and | cients. (Ducange, tom. i. p. 608.) y 
Scots, &c. (1. i . 133.) who he furmer venationem saltu n I cannot forbear remarking the resemblance between the siege 
the latter faimiliaritatem : } and lake of Nice, with the operationsof Hernan Cortez before Mex- 
k This cannibal h er, 8 imes real, more frequently an arti-| ico. See Dr. Robertson’s Hist. of America, l. v. 
fice or a lie, rt be f 1 Anna Comnena, (Alexias, lL. x. p. 288.) Mecreant, a word invented by the French crusaders, and con- 
{ ert, ¢ Ra . Cad (c. 97.) The stratagem is related | fined in that language to its primitive sense. It should seem, that 
by th hor of ¢ s Fra rum,the monk R bert vn >, and} the zeal of our ancestors boiled higher, and that they branded every 
Raymond des Agiles, in the si and famine of Anti | unbeliever ag a rascal. A similar prejudice still lurks in the minds 
Hi in appellation of S in is us I by the » Latins, and f many who think themselves christians ; 
his cl ris ly « ) shed Tasso."' His Purkich name of p Baronius has produced a very doubtful letter to his brother Ro- 
Killid Arsian (A. H, 4 Oo. A. D. 1192—1206. See De Guignes’s A. D. 1098. No. 15.) The enemies consisted of Medes, Persians, 
lables i, p. 245.) employ by the orientals, and with some | Chaldeans: be its The first attack was cum nostro incom od 
uption by the Greeks: but little more than his name can be] trueand tender. But were Godfrey of Bouillon and Hugh brothers 3? 
found in the Mal an writers ho are dry and sulky on the sub- | Tancred is styled jidius; of whom? cerwainly not ol Ri ger, hor of 
J of the first crusade. (De (¢ rnes, Wm, lil. Pe Ll. Pp. 1U—Jv.) | Bohemon i 
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Without a moment’s pause, they formed in new order, 
and advanced to a second battle. ‘They were received 
with equal resolution; and, in their common disdain 
for the unwarlike people of Greece and Asia, it was 


confessed on both sides, that the Turks and the Franks | 


were the only nations entitled to the appellation of 
soldiers.4 Their encounter was varied and balanced 
by the contrast of arms and discipline; of the direct 
charge, and wheeling evolutions ; of the couched lance, 
and the brandished javelin ; of a weighty broad-sword, 
and acrooked sabre; of cumbrous armour, and thin 
flowing robes; and of the long Tartar bow, and the 
arbalist or cross-bow, a deadly weapon, yet unknown 
to the orientals.. As long as the horses were fresh, 
and the quivers full, Soliman maintained the advan- 
tage of the day; and four thousand christians were 
- reed by the Turkish arrows. In the evening, swift- 
ess yielded to strength; on either side the numbers 
were equal, or at least as great as any ground could 
hold, or any generals could manage; but in turning 
the hills, the last division of Raymond and his provin- 
cials was led, perhaps without design, on the rear of 





an exhausted enemy; and the long contest was deter-| 


mined. Besides 
tude, three thousand pagan knights were slain in the 
batile and pursuit; the camp of Soliman was pillaged ; 
and in the variety of precious spoil, the curiosity of 
the Latins was amused with foreign arms and apparel, 
and the new aspect of dromedaries and camels, ‘The 
importance of the victory was proved by the hasty 
retreat of the sultan: reserving ten thousand guards 


sa nameless and unaccountable multi-| 


was on the side of reso! 


of the relics of his army, Soliman evacuated the king-| 


dom of Roum, and hastened to implore the aid, and 
kindle the resentment, of his Eastern brethren. 
march of five hundred miles, the crusa- 
ders traversed the Lesser Asia, through 
a wasted land and deserted towns, with- 
out either finding a friend or an enemy. 
The geographer* may trace the position of Doryleum, 
Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Archelais, and Germani-| 


March throuch 
the Lesser Asia, 
July-—Septem 


ber. 


In a} 


cia, and may compare those classic appellations with | 
the modern names of Eskishehr the old city, Akshehr| 


the white city, Cogni, Erekli, and Marash. 
pilgrims passed over a desert, where a draught of 
water is exchanged for silver, they were tormented | 
by intolerable thirst; and on the banks of the first 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


| tiplies the resource: 


As the| 


rivulet, their haste and intemperance were still more | 


pernicious to the disorderly throng. 
with toil and danger the steep and 
mount ‘Taurus 
arms to secure their footsteps; and had not terror pre- 
ceded their van, the long and trembling file might 
have been driven down the precipice by a handful of 
resolute enemies. Two of their most respectable 
chiefs, the duke of Lorraine and the count of Thou- 
louse, were carried in litters: Raymond was raised, 
as it is said, by miracle, from a hopeless malady ; 
Godfrey had been torn by a bear, as he pursued tha 
rough and perilous chace in the mountains of Pisidia. 
To improve the general consternation, 
the cousin ef Bohe mond and the brother 
of Godfrey were detached from the main 
army with their re spective squadrons of 
five, and of seven, hundred knights. They overran in 
a rapid career the hills and 


Baldwin founds 
the Principe Lily 


of Edessa, 
1151 


q Verumtamen dicunt se esse de Francorum generatione; et quia 
nullus homo naturaliter debet esse miles nisi Franci et Turci. (Gesta 
Francorum,p. 7.) The same community of blood and valour is at 
tested by Archbishop Baldric, (p. 99.) 

rt Balista, Balestra, Arbalestre. Sea Muratori, Antiq. tom. ii p 
517—524. Ducange, Gloss. Latin. tom. i. p. 531, 532. In the tin 
of Anna Comnena, this weapon, which she describes under tho name 

{ tzangra, was unknown in the east, (1. x. p. 291.) By a humane 
IDCONSISLENCY, Lhe pope strove to pronibit tin ¢ hristian wars 


They climbed | 
slippery sides of | 
many of the soldiers cast away their | 


= 


| 


sea-coast of Cilicia, from | 


} 


s The curious reader may compare the classic learning of Cellarius, | 


and the geographical science of D’Anville. William of Tyre 

historian of the crusades who has any knowledge of ani 
M. Otter trod almost in the footgteps of the Franks from 

Constantinople to Antioch. (Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, tom. i 


p- 33 oS.) 


the only 
quity, anc 
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Cogni to the Cyrian gates: the Norman standard Was 
first planted on the walls of ‘Tarsus and Malmistra ; 
but the proud injustice of Baldwin at length provoked 
the patient and generous Italian ; and they turned their 
consecrated swords against each other in a private ang 
profane quarrel. Honour was the motive, and fame 
the reward, of ‘T'ancred; but fortune smiled on the 
more selfish enterprise of his rival.' He was called to 
the assistance of a Greek or Armenian tyrant, who had 
been suffered under the Turkish yoke to reign over the 
christians of Edessa. Baldwin accepted the character 
of his son and champion; but no sooner was he intro. 
duced into the city, th: in he inflamed the pe ople to the 
massacre of his father, the throne and trea. 
sure, extended his conquests over the hills of Armenia 
and the plain of Mesopotamia, and founded the first 
principality.of the Franks or Latins, which subsisted 


occupied 


fifty-four years beyond the Kuphrates.* 

Before the Fr anks could enter Syria, 
the summer, and even the autumn, were — 7 : atloch, 
complete ly wasted : the siege of Antioch, Oct. 2.- 
or the separation and repose of the army — 4. D. 108s, 
during the winter season, was strongly _ 
debated in their council : the love of arms and the } holy 
sepulchre urged them to advance ; and reason pe thaps 


since every hour of de. 
lay abates the fame and force of the invader, and mul. 
of defensive war. ‘The capital of 
Syria was protected by the river Orontes; and the iron 
bridge, « »f nine arche s, de rives its name from the 
gates of the two towers which are construc 
end. They were ope ned by the sword of the duke of 
Normandy : his victory gave entrance to three hundred 
thousand crusaders, an account which may allow some 


ullon, 


massy 


ted at either 


scope for losses and desertion, but which clearly de- 
tects much exagveration in the review of Nice. In the 
dese ription of Antioch,* it is not easy to define a mid- 


dle term between her ancient n under the 
lexander and Augustus, and the moder 
Turkish desolation. ‘Tetrapolis, or four 
cities, if they retained their name and position, must 
have left a large vacuity in a circumference of twelve 
miles; and that measure, as well as the number of 
four hundred towers, are not perfectly consistent with 


jacnificence, 
successors of A 


aspect of 





| the five gates, so often mentioned in the history of the 
siege. Yet Antioch must have still flourished as a 
great and populous capital. At the head of the Turk- 
ish emirs, Baghisian, a veteran chief, commanded in 
the place: his garrison was composed of six or seven 
thousand horse, and fifteen or twenty thousand foot: 
one hundred thousand Moslems are said to have fallen 
by the sword; and their numbers were probably infe- 
rior to the Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who had 
been no more thea fourteen years the slaves of the 
house of Seljul From the remains of a solid and 
| state ly wall, it appears to have arisen to the he ight of 
threeseore feet in the valleys; and wherever less art 
and labour had been applied, the ground was supposed 
ae be defended | y the river, the mor nd the moun- 
tains. Notwithstanding these fortifieations, the city 
had been repeatedly taken by the Persians, the Arabs, 
the Greeks, and the Turks; so large circuit must 
have yielded many pervious points of attack ; and ina 
siege that was formed about the middle of October, the 
vigour of the execution couid alone justify the boldness 
of the attempt. Whatever strength and valour e yuld 
| perform in the field was abundantly discharged by the 
champions of the cross: in the frequent occasions of 
f Edessa - 1 } I 

I f Chartres. ( ' . D 

one f ian i f it t win. (Es 
pt n. i. p. 13,14.) In f that prince 
w itl rtia is en ntere ti 

phi r erand h rian of tllant marg 

u See de Guircnes, “Hi s Hun me i. ¥ 1 . 

x For Antioch, see Pogocke, (D ription of East, vol. ti). parts 
Pp Iss 193.) Otter, (Voya een Tur 4 t . ipo 1, &ec.) the 
Murkish geographer, (in Otter’s 1 t Index G f 
Schuitens, (ad calcem Bohadin. Vit. Saladin,) and Abulleda, (Ta 


| 
| 


iL 


ula Sytla 


p- 115, 116. vers. Keiske.) 
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sallies, of forage, of the attack and defence of convoys, 
they were often victorious ; and we can only complain, 
that their exploits are sometimes enlarged beyond the 
scale of probability and truth. The sword of Godfrey? 
divided a Turk from the shoulder to the haunch; and 
one half of the infidel fell to the ground, while the 
other was transported by his horse to the city gate. 
As Robert of Normandy rode against his antagonist, 
«[ devote thy head,” he piously exclaimed, **to the 
demons of hell;”’ and that head was instantly cloven 
to the breast by the resistless stroke of his descending 
falchion. But the reality or report of such alerentie | 
prowess * must have taught the Moslems to kee p within 

their walls ; and against those walls of earth or stone, 

the sword and the lance were unavailing weapons. In 

the slow and successive labours of a siege, the crusa- 

ders were supine and ignorant, without skill to con-| 
trive, or money to purchase, or industry to use, the ar- 
tificial engines and implements of assault. In the con- 
quest of Nice, they had been powerfully assisted by | 
the wealth and knowledge of the Greek emperor: his | 
absence was poorly supplied by some Genoese and 

Pisan vé ssels, that were attracted by re ligion or trade | 
to the coast of Syria: the stores were scanty, the return 
precarious, and the communication difficult and danger- | 
Indolence or weakness had prevented the Franks | 
from investing the entire circuit; and the perpetual 

freedom of two gates relieved the wants and recruited | 
the garrison of the city. At the end of seven months, | 
after the ruin of their cavalry, and an enormous loss by 


1 t) 
lamine, adeseru 





ous. 


n, and fatigue, the progress of the cru-| 
saders was imperceptible, and their success remote, if | 
the Latin Ulysses, the artful and ambitious Bohemond, | 
had not employed the arms of cunning and deceit. | 
The christians of Antioch were numerous and diseon-| 
tented: Phirouz, a Syrian renegado, had acquired the | 
favour of the emir and the command of three towers ; | 
nd the merit of his repentance disguised to the Lat-| 
ins, and perhaps to himself, the foul design of perfidy 
and tre 


tual interest, 


ison. A secret correspondence, for their mu- 
between Phirouz 
and the prince of Tarento; and Bohemond declared in 


the council of the chiefs, that he could deliver the city 


was soon established 


into their hands. But he claimed the sovereionty of 
Antioch as tl 


which had been rejected by the envy, was at length 


e reward of his service ; and the proposal 


extorted from the distress, of his equals. The noctur-| 
nal surprise was executed by the French and Norman 
princes, who ascended in person the scaling-ladders | 


that were thrown from the walls; their new proselyte, 
r the murdér of his too scrupulous brother, embra- 
and introduced the servants of Christ; the army 
rushed through the the 
1, that, although mercy was hopeless, resistance 
was impotent. But the citadel still refused to surren-|} 
der; and the victors themselves were speedily encom- 
passed and besieged by the innumerable forces of Ker- 
boga, prince of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight Turk- 
ish emirs, advanced to the deliverance of Antioch. | 
Five and twenty days the christians spent on the verge 


gates; and Moslems soon 


louns 








of destruction ; and the proud lieutenant of the e liph 
ind the sultan left them only the choice of servitude or 
Vict ' death.* In this extremity they collected 


oat . the relics of their strength, sallied from 


A.D. 10 the town, and in a single memorable day 


annihilated or di Ss perse d the host of Turks 





| 
y n sinistrii | apula , tanta virtute | 
int nue IXIL 8} t talfa pnterrupit; | 
ets s dext 1 integer exivit: sicque caput | 
Inte corporis imimersit gurgi te Peteemque que | 
eq ivitath ¢1 rt. Mon. p. 50.) Cujus ense | 
traje ¥ us est Tur ut inferior alter in urbem 
equitaret, alter arcitenens in flumine nataret. (Radulph. Cadom. c | 
 p. 304.) Vet stifies the deed by th pendis viribus of God- | 
y; and William of Tyr vers it by, obstupuit populus facti novi- | 
tate... . mira » (lL. v. c. 6 p. 701.) el it must not have aj 
peared incredible to the knights of that age. | 
z See the exploits of | t, R yond, and the modest Tancred, 
who imposed silence on his squire. (Radulph. Cadom, c, 53, 
After ntioning the distress and humble petition of the Franks, | 
Vou. U.—2S 22 «| 
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| Turks. 


| Godfrey to borrow a horse. 
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and Arabians, which they might safely report to have 
consisted of six hundred thousand men.” ‘Their super- 
natural allies I shall proceed to consider: the human 
causes of the victory of Antioch were the fearless des- 
pair of the Franks; and the surprise, the discord, per- 
haps the errors, of their unskilful and presumptuous 
adversaries. The battle is described with as much 
disorder as it was fought; but we may observe the tent 
of Kerboga, a movable and spacious palace, enriched 
with the luxury of Asia, and capable of holding above 
two thousand persons; we may distinguish his three 
thousand guards, who were cased, the horses as well 
as the men, in complete steel. 

In the eventful period of the siege and 
defence of Antioch, the crusaders were 
alternately exalted by victory or sunk in 
despair; either swelled with plenty or emaciated with 
hunger. A speculative reasoner might suppose, that 


Their famine 
and distregs at 
Antioch. 


| their faith had a strong and serious influence on their 


practice; and that the soldiers of the eross, the deliv- 
erers of the holy sepulchre, prepared themselves by a 


| sober and virtuous life for the daily contemplation of 


martyrdom. Experience blows away this charitable 


|iliusion: and seldom does the history of profane war 


display such scenes of intemperance and prostitution 
as were exhibited undér the walls of Antioch. The 
grove of Daphne no longer flourished ; but the Syrian 
air was still impregnated with the same vices; the 
christians were seduced by every temptation‘ that na- 
ture either prompts or reprobates ; the authority of the 
chiefs was despised; and sermons and edicts were 
alike fruitless against those scandalous disorders, not 
less pernicious to military discipline, than repugnant 
to evangelic purity. In the first daygyof the siege and 
the possession of Antioch, the Franks consumed with 


| wanton and thoughtless prodigality the frugal subsis- 


tenee of weeks and months: the desolate country no 
longer yielded a supply; and from that country they 
were at length excluded by the arms of the besieging 
Disease, the faithful companion of want, was 
envenomed by the ratns of the winter, the summer 
heats, unwholesome food, and the close imprisonment 
of multits The pictures of famine and pestilence 
are always the same, and always disgustful: and our 
imagination may suggest the nature of their sufferings 
and their resources. ‘The remains of treasure or spoil 
were eagerly lavished in the purchase of the vilest 
nourishment; and dreadful must have been the calam- 
ities of the poor, since, after paying three marks of 
silver for a goat and fifteen for a lean camel, the count 
of Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, and duke 
Sixty thousand horses had 
been reviewed in the camp: before the end of the siege 
they were diminished to two thousand, and searcely 
two hundred fit for service could be mustered on the 
day of battle. Weakness of body and terror of mind 
extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of the pilgrims; 
and every motive of honour and religion was subdued 
by the desire of life. Among the chiefs, three heroes 


ides. 


aes 


Abulpharagtus adds the haughty rcply of Codbuka,or Kerboga 
evasuri estis nisi per gladium.”’ (Dynast. p. 242.) 

b In describing the host of Kerboga, most of the Latin historians, 
the author of the Gesta. (p. 17.) Robert Monachus, (p. 56.) Baldric, 
(p. 111.) Fulcherius Carnotensis, (p. 982.) Guibert, (p. 512.) William 
of Tyre, (1. vi. c. 3. p. 714.) Bernard Thesaurarius, (c, 39. p. 695.) are 
content with the vague expressions of infinita multitudo, immensum 
agmen, innumere copiw# or gentes, which correspond with the «:r= 


;* Non 






avngiSuntow yire » of Anna Comnena, (Alexias, ]. xi. p. 318—320.) 
The numbers of the Turks are fixed by Albert Aquensis at 200,000, (1. 
v. c. 10. p. 242.) and by Radulphus Cadomensis at 400,000 horse, (c. 


i 
72. p. 309.) 

e See the tragic and scandalous fate of an archdeacon of royal birth, 
who was slain by the Turks as he reposed in an orchard, play 
dice with a Syrian concubine, 

a The value of an ox rose from five solidi (fifteen shillings) at Christ 
mas to two marks, (four pounds,) and afterwards much higher: a kid 
or lamb. from one shilling to eighteen of our present money: in the 
second famine, a loaf of bread, or the head of an animal, sold for a 
ce of gold. More examples might be produced ; but it is the ordi- 
nary, not the extraordinary, prices, that deserve the notice of the phi 
los »ph r ; 

e Alii multi, quorum nomina non 
vite, presenti operi non sunt inferenda, (Wit 


ng ab 


pie 
pi 


tenemus; quia, deleta de libro 


i. Tyr. 1. vi. C. 8. p. 718.) 
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may be found without fear or reproach: Godfrey of | the church-doors were barred against the impetuons 


Bouillon was supported by his magnanimous piety; | multitude. 


Bohemond by ambition and interest; and Tancred de- 
clared, in the true spirit of chivalry, that as long as he 
was at the head of forty knights, he would never rebin- 
quish the enterprise of Palestine. But the count of 
Ihoulouse and Provence was suspected of a voluntary 
indisposition: the duke of Normandy _Was recalled 
from the sea-shore by the censures of the ehurch; 
Hugh the Great, 
battle, embraced an ambiguous opportunity of return- 
ing to France; and Stephen count of Chartres basely 
deserted the standard which he bore, and the council 
in which he presided. ‘The soldiers were discouraged 
by the flight of William viscount of Melun, surnamed 
the Carpenter, from the weighty strokes of his axe; 
and the saints were scandalized by the fall of Peter th 
Hermit, who, after arming Europe against Asia, 
tempted to escape from the penance of a necessary 
fast. Of the multitude of reereant warriors, the names 
(says an historian) are blotted from the book of life; 
and the opprobrious epithet of the rope-dancers was 
applied to the deserters who dropt in the night from 
the walls of Antioch. The emperor Alexius,‘ who 
seemed to advance to the succour of the Latins, was 
dismayed by the assurance of their hopeless condition. 
They expected their fate in silent despair; oaths and 
punishments were tried without effeet; and to rouse 
the soldiers to the defenee of the walls, rt was found 
necessary to set fire to their quarters. 

For their salvation and victory, they 
were indebted to the same fanaticism 
which had led them to the brink of ruin. In such a 
eause, and in such an army, visions, prophecies, and 
neers were frequent an d familiar. In the distress 

f Antioch, they were repe ated with unusual energy 
oad success: St Ambrose had assured a pious eeclesi- 
astic, that two years of trial must precede the season 
of deliverance an d grace; the deserters were stopped 
by the presence and reproaches of Christ himself; 
se dead had promised to arise and combat with their 

brethren; the Virgin had obtained the pardon of their 

and their confidence was revived by a visibl 
the seasonable and splendid discovery of the 
HOLY LANCE. 


at 
al- 


Legend of the 
holy lance. 


sins; 
sign, 
The policy of their chiefs has on this 
occasion been admired, and might surely be excused ; 


though he led the vanguard of the} 


e| with 


; ; s 
buta pious fraud is seldom produeed by the cool con-| 


spiracy of many persons; and a voluntary impostor 
1 night ‘depend on the support of the wise and the ere- 
dulity of the pec ple. Of the diocese of Marseilles, 


there was a priest of low cunning and loose manners, | 


and his name was Peter Bartholemy. 


The ground was o pe ned in the appointed 
ace; but we workm en, who relieved each « ther, dy 9 
to the depth of twelve feet without discovering the o),. 
ject of their search. In the evening, when count Ray 

mond had withdrawn to his post, and the weary 
tants begam to murmur, Bartholemy, in his shirt, an. 
without his shoes, boldly desce nded into the pit; * the 
darkness of the hour and of the ro ice enabled him to 


ay- 
assis- 


secrete and deposit the head of the Saracen lance; and 
the first sound, the first gle im, Oo y the stee!l was saluted 
with a devout rapture. The holy lance was drawp 


from its recess, wrapt in a veil of 
exposed to the veneration of 


silk and gold, 

the crusaders; their anx- 
burst forth in a general pr of joy and 
and the despondineg troops were again inflamed 
the enthusiasm of valour. W sot ver had been 
and whatever might be the s¢ 
they skilfully im 
t d) 


wus suspe nese 


hope, 


the 
chiefs, 
by every aid thi 
The soldiers were d 
injunction to fortify their 
proaching conflict, freely 
yn themselves and their 

dawn of day the signal of victory. 


arts, ntiments, of the 
proved this fortunate revelation 
line and devotion eould affor 


d to their quarters with an 


S( I} 
ISIMISS¢€ 
minds and bodies for the ap- 
to bestow ther last pittance 
horses, and to «¢ xpect with the 


On the festival of 


St. Peter and St. Paul, the gates of Antioch were 
thrown open: a martial psalm, “ Let the Lord arise, 
and let his enemies be scattered !’’ was chanted by a 
procession of priests and m ks; the battle array was 


marshalled in twelve divisions, in honour of the twelve 


the holy lance, in the abs of Ray- 


mond, was intrusted to the hands of his chaplain, 


The influence of thjs relic or trophy was felt by the 
servants, and perhaps by the enemies, of Christ;§ and 
its potent energy was heightened by an accident, a 


stratacem, or a rumonr, of 
Three knichts, in 


re sple ndent ; 


miraculous complexion. 
white garments and (Colestial war 


irms, either issued, or seem- riors, 


ed to issue, from the hills: the voice of Adhemar, the 
pope’s legate, proclaimed them as the martyrs St, 
George, St. Theodore, and St. Maurice; the tumult of 
battle allowed no time for doubt or serutiny; and the 


or the im: 


langer and 


n of da 


arition dazzled the 
fanatic army. In 


welcome app eyes 1crina- 


tion of a the seas: 


trtamph, the revelation of Bartholemy of Marseilles 
| was unanim usly | asserted ; but as soon as the tempo- 
rary service was accomp aes a pe nal dignity 
and liberal alms which the 0 Thoul se derived 
from the custody of the holy ied re, ‘ena d the envy, 
and awakened the reason, of his rivals. A Norman 
clerk presumed to sift, with a philosophic spirit, the 
truth of the legend, the circumstances of the discove ry; 


He presented | 


himself at the door of the council-ehamber, to disclose | 


an apparition of St. Andrew, which had been thrice 
reiterated in his sleep, with a dreadful menace, if he 
presumed to suppress the commands of heaven. ‘ At 
Antioch,”’ said the apostle, “in the church of my bro- 
ther St. Peter, near the high altar, is concealed the 


| mond ascribed their deliverance 


steel head of the lance that pierced the side of our Re-| 


deemer. In three days, that instrument of eternal, and 
now of temporal, salvation, will be manifested to his 
disciples. Search and ye shall find: bear it aloft in 
batile; and that mystic weapon shall penetrate the 
souls of the mis sere ants.”? ‘The pope’s legate, the bish- 
op of Puy, affe ected to listen with coldness and distrust; 
but the revelation was eagerly acce pted by eount Ray- 
mond, whom his faithful subject, in the name of the 


apostle, had chosen for the guardian of the holy lanee. 


The experiment was resolved ; 
after a due preparation of prayer and fasting, the priests 
of Marseilles introduced twelve trusty spectators, 
among whom were the count and his chaplain; and 


Guibert (p. 518. 523 
Stephen of Chartres. 

f See the progrees of the crusade, the retreat of Alexius, the victory 
of Antioch, and the conquest of Jerusalem, in the Alexiad, |. xi. p 


317—327. Anna w ne to exaggeration, that she magnifies the 


attempts to excuse Hugh the Great, and even 


18 SO pr 


and on the third day, | 


fortunate priest of Marseilles traversed the fire with 
dexterity and speed ; but his thighs yt belly were 
scorched by the intense heat; he expired th » next day; 
and the logic of believing minds will pay some regi ard 
to his dying protestations of innocence and truth. 
Some efforts were made by the Provincials to substi- 
tute a cross, a ring, or a tabernacle, in the place of the 
holy lanee, which soon vanished in contempt and ob- 
e The Ma tan Aboulmahasep (apud de Gui nes, tom. il. p. 1 
| p. 95.) is more correct im his account of the holy lance than the chris 
tians, Anna ( nena and A pl i s: the Greek princess con 
founds it with a nail of the Kl. p. 326 )the Jacobite primate, 
vith St. Peter’s staff, (p. 242.) 


and the character of the prophet; and the pious Bohe- 

to the and in- 

lor a while, the Provin- 

national palladium with clamours 

condemned to death and 
I 


merits 
tercession of Christ alone. 
cials defended their 
and arms; and new visions 


hell the profane sceptics, who presumed to scrutinize 
the truth and merit of the discovery. ‘The prevalence 
of incre dulity com] velled the ee » submit his life 


and veracity to the judgment of God. A pile of dry 
four feet high, and fourteen long, was erected 
in the midst of the camp; the flames burnt fiercely to 
the elevation of thirty cubits; and a narrow path of 
twelve inches was left for the perilous trial. ‘The un- 


faggots, 
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livion.» Yet the revelation of Antioch is gravely as- Yet this attack, when they were with- Delay of the 
gerted by succeeding historians; and such is the pro-|in the view and reach of their glorious Franks, 
gress of credulity, that miracles, most doubtful on the| prize, was suspended above ten months A.D. 1098. 


. ; : 2 July— 
spot and at the moment, will be received with implicit| after the defeat of Kerboga. The zeal a. D. 1099, 
faith at a conve nient distance of time and Space, and courage of the crusaders were chill- May. 
The state of the ‘The prudence or fortune of the Franks | ed in the moment of victory ; and instead of marching 


qurks and ca- had delayed their invasion till the decline | to improve the consternation, they hastily dispersed to 
liphs of Egypt. of the Turkish ¢ mpire.' Under the man-| enjoy the luxury, of Syria. ‘The causes of this strange 
ly government of the three first sultans, the kingdoms | delay may be found in the want of strength and subor- 
of Asia were united in peace and justice ; and the in-| dination. In the painful and various service of An- 
numerable armies which they led in person were equal tioch, the cavalry was annihilated; many thousands 
jn courage, and superior in disc ipline, to the barbarians | of every rank had been lost by famine, sickness, and 
of the west. But at the time of the crusade, the in-| desertion: the same abuse of plenty had been produc- 
heritance of Malek Shaw was disputed by his four|tive of a third famine; and the alterfiative of in- 
sons; their private ambition was insensible of the| temperance and distress had generated a pestilenee, 
public danger; and, in the vicissitudes of their for-| which Swept away above fifty thousand of the pil- 
tune, the royal vassals were ignorant, or regardless, of | grims. Few were able to command, and none were 
the trae object of their allegiance. ‘The twenty-eight| willing to obey: the domestic feuds, which had been 
emirs who marched with the standard of Kerboga, | stifled by common fear, were again renewed in acts, 
were his rivals or enemies; their hasty levies were| or at least in sentiments, of hostility; the fortune of 
drawn from the towns and tents of Mesopotamia and | Baldwin and Bohemond excited the envy of their com- 
Syria; and the Turkish veterans were employed or} panions; the bravest knights were enlisted for the 
consumed in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. ‘The| defence of their new principalities; and count Ray- 
caliph of Egypt embraced this opportunity of weak-| mond exhausted his troops and treasures in an idle ex- 
ness and discord, to recover his ancient possessions ; | pedition into the heart of Syria. ‘The winter was con- 
and his sultan Aphdal besieged Jerusalem and ‘Tyre, | sumed in discord and disorder; a sense of honour and 
expelled the children of Ortok, and restored in Pales-| religion was rekindled in the spring; and the private 
tine the civil and ecclesiastical authority of the Fati-| soldiers, less susceptible of ambition and jealousy, 
mites." ‘They heard with astonishment of the vast| awakened with angry clamours the indolence of their 
armies of christians that had passed from Europe to| chiefs. In the month of May, the relies Tielr wach te 
Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges and battles which| of this mighty host proc eeded from An- Jerusalem, 
broke the power of the Turks, the adversaries of their! tioch to Laodicea; about forty thousand ,_ A. D. 1099 
sect and monarchy. But the same christians were} Latins, of whom no more than fifteen a a ios 
the enemies of the prophet; and from the overthrow! hundred horse, and twenty thousand foot, were capable 
of Nice and Antioch, the motive of their enterprise,| of immediate service. Their easy march was contin- 
which was gradually understood, would urge them for-| ued between mount Libanus and the sea-shore; their 
ward to the banks of the Jordan, or perhaps of the| wants were liberally supplied by the coasting traders 
Nile. Anintercourse of episties and embassies, which | of Genoa and Pisa a; and they drew large contributions 
rose and fell with the events of the war, was main-| from the emirs of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Ce- 
tained between the throne of Cairo and the camp of | sarea, who granted a free passage, and promised to 
the Latins; and their adverse pride was the result of | follow the example of Jerusalem. From Cesarea 
ignorance and enthusiasm. ‘The ministers of Egypt} they advanced into the midland country; their clerks 
declared in a haughty, or insinuated in a milder, tone,| recognized the sacred geography of Lydda, Ramla, 
that their sovereign, the true ind lawful commander of | Emaus, and Bethlem, and as soon as they descried the 
the faithful, had rescued Jerusalem from the Turkish| holy city, the crusaders forgot their toils and claimed 
yoke; and that the pilgrims, if they would divide their| their reward.™ 
numbers, and lay aside their arms, should find a safe} Jerusalem has derived some reputation Siege and con- 
and hospitable reception at the sepulchre of Jesus. In| from the number and importance of her we SS _ 
the belief of their lost condition, the caliph Mostali| memorable sieges. It was not till after A. D. 1089. 
despised their arms and imprisoned their deputies ;| along and obstinate contest that Babylon June 7—July 15. 
the conquest and victory of Antioch prompted him to| and Rome could prevail against the obstinacy of the 
solicit those formidable champions with gifts of horses} people, the craggy ground that might supersede the 
and silk robes, of vases, and purses of gold and silver;| necessity of fortifications, and the walls and towers 
and in his estimate of their merit er power, the first| that would have fortified the most accessible plain.® 
place was assigned to Bohemond, and the second to| These obstacles were diminished in the age of the cru- 
Godfrey. In either fortune the answer of the crusa-| sades. The bulwarks had been completely destroyed 
ders was firm and uniform: they disdained to inquire | and imperfectly restored: the Jews, their nation, and 
into the private claims or possessions of the followers| worship, were forever banished; but nature is less 
of Mahomet: whatsoever was his name or nation, the| changeable than man, and the site of Jerusalem, though 
usurper of Jerusalem was their enemy; and instead | somewhat softened and somewhat removed, was still 
of prescribing the mode and terms of their pilgrimage, | strong against the assaults of anenemy. By the ex- 
it was only by a timely surrender of the city and pro-| perience of a recent siege, and a three years’ posses- 
vince, their sacred right, that he could deserve their] sion, the Saracens of Egypt had been taught to dis- 
cern, and in some degree to remedy, the defects of a 
place, which religion as well as honour forbade them 
to resion. Aladin, or Iftikhar, the ealiph’s lieutenant, 





alliance, or deprecate their impending and irresistable 


attack. 











tagonists who express the most intimate knowledge | was intrusted with the defence: his policy strove to 
victior he me le, and of the fraud, are Ray- 
ad Radul bane a re Kay-| restrain the native christians by the dread of their own 
, an wt ' i ‘ ! hsis e one Lia eu tit 
ise, the other to the Norman prince. FulcheriusCar-| ruin and that of the holy se pule hre; to animate the 
sto say, A te fraudem et non fraudem ! and after- | 
nce fallaciter occultatam forsitan. The rest of : 
fand strenuous, | sis, (1. iii. c. 59.) who are more sensible of their importance, than the 
i See M. de G es, (tom, ii. p. ii. f , &c.) and the articles of Lgemtompere ry writers 7 
Barkiarok, Mohammed, Sangiar, in D’Het es » The greatest part of the march of the Franks is traced, and 
k The emir, or sultan Aphdal, recovered Jerusalem and Tyre, A. most ace urately pe ed, in Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to 
H,. 489. (Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 478. De Guig -| Jerusalem ; p. 17—67.) un des meilleurs morceaux, sans contre- 
nes, t i. p. 249. from Abulfeda and Ben Schounah.) Jerusalem | dit, qu’on ait ave genre. (D’Anville, Memoire sur Jerusalem, p. 
ante adventum vestrum recuperavimus, Turcos ejecimus, say the | 27.) - 
Fatimite ambassadors. n See the mast erly description of Tacitus, (Hist. v. 12, 13.) 





1 See the transactions between the caliph of Egypt and the crusa- | who supposes, that the Jewish lawgivers had provid led Ba eed 
ders, in William of Tyre (l. iv. c. 24. 1. vi. c. 19.) and Albert Aquen- | state of hostility against the rest of mankind. 
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Moslems by ‘the assurance of temporal and eternal 
rewards. His garrison is said to have consisted of 
forty thousand Turks and Arabians; and if he could 
muster twenty thousand of the inhabitants, it must be 
confessed that the besieged were more numerous than 
the besieging army.® Had the diminished strength 
and numbers of the Latins allowed them to grasp the 
whole circumference of four thousand yards, (about 
two English miles and a half,?) to what useful pur- 
pose should they have descended into the valley of 
ten Himmon and torrent of Cedron,* or approached 
the precipices of the south and east, from whence they 
had nothing either to hope or fear? Their siege was 
more reasonably directed against the northern and 
western sides of the city. Godfrey of Bouillon erect- 
ed his standard on the first swell of mount Calvary : 
to the left, as far as St. Stephen’s gate, the line of at- 
tack was continued by Tancred and the two Roberts; 
and count Raymond established his quarters from the 
citadel to the foot of mount Sion, which was no longer 
included within the precincts of the eity. On the fifth 
day, the crusaders made a general assault, in the fanatic 
hope of battering down the walls withont engines, 
and of scaling them without ladders. By the dint of 
brutal force, they burst the first barrier, but they were 
driven back with shame and slaughter to the camp: 
the influence of vision and prophecy was deadened by 
the too frequent abuse of those pious stratagems; and 
time and labour were found to be the only means of 
victory. The time of the siege was indeed fulfilled in 
forty di . but they were forty days of calamity and 
anguish. repetition of the old complaint of famine 
may be sowen in some degree to the voracious or 
pa rly appetite ¢ f the Franks; but the stony soil 
Jerusalem is ale destitut water; the scanty 
saa rs and hasty torrents were dry in the summer 
season; nor was the thirst of the relieved, 
as in the city, by the artificial supply of cisterns and 
aqueducts. ‘The circumjacent country is equally des- 
titute of trees for the uses of shade or bu sil lin but 
some large beams were discovered in a cave the 
crusaders: a wood near Sichem, the enchanted crove 
of Tasso," was cut down: the necessary timber wa 
transported to the camp by the vigour and dexterity of 
and the engines were framed by some Gen- 


e ot 


besiegers 


b 


Vv 
o 
= 


'Tancred : 


oese artists, who had fortunately landed in the harbour 
of Jaffa. ‘T'wo movable turrets were constructed at 
the expense, and in the stations, of the duke of Lor- 


raine, and the count of ‘Thoulouse, and rolled forwards 
with devout labour, not to the most accessible, but to 
the most neglected, parts of the fortification. Ray- 
mond’s tower was reduced to ashes by the fire of the 
besieged, but his colleague was more vigilant and suc- 
cessful ; _ enemies were driven by his archers from 
the ram} art; the draw-bridge was let down; and ona 
Friday at three in the afternoon, the day and hour of 
the P assion, Godfrey of Bouillon st od victorious on 
the walls of Jerusalem. His example was followed 








o TI lively sce gm of Voltaire is balanced with sense and 
erud n t he Fr h author of the Esprit des Cr (tom, i 
p. 368 3%.) who observes, that, a rding to the ans, the it 
ha ants of Jerusa 1 must have exceeded 200 hat in th 
. f Titus, Josephus collects 1,300,000 Jews: that they are stated 
by Tacitus himself at 600,000; and that the largegt defalcation, that 
his accepimus can justify, will still leave them more numerous than 
the Roman ar 

p Maundrell, who d ently perambulated the walls, found a cir 
cuit of 4630 paces, or 4167 English yards: (p. 109, 110.) from an 
thentic plan, D’Anvill mcludes a measure nearly similar, of 1960 
French toises. (p. 23—29.) in his scarce and valuable tract For the 
topography of Jerusalem, see Reland. (Palestina, tom. ii. p. 882 
oOm),) 

Jerusalem was possessed oniy of the torrent of Kedron, dry in 
suramer, and of the little spring or brook of Silee. (Reland, t j 
p. 294. 300.) Both strangers and natives complajned of the want of 
water, which in time of war was studjausly aggravated. Within 
the city, Tacitus mentions a perennial fountain, an aqueduct, and 
cisterns for rain water. The aqueduct was conveyed from the rivu 
let Tekoe or Etham, which is likewise mentioned by Bohadin, (in 
Vit. Saladin, p. 238.) 

r Gierusalemme Liberata, canto xiii. It is pleasant enough to ob 
serve how Tasso has copied and embellished the minutest details of 


uu 
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Cuar. XIX, 
on every side by the emulation of valour; and about 
four hundred and sixt y years after the conquest of 
Omar, the holy city was rescued from the Mah metan 
yoke. In the pillage of public and private wealth, the 
adventurers hz id agreed to respect the ¢ . lusive pre r 
erty of the first occupant; and the spoils of the gre: 

mosque, seventy lamps and — vases of gold or 
silver, rewarded the diligence, and disp layed the gen. 
erosity of Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was offered by 
his mistaken votaries to the God of the christians 

resistance might provoke, but neither age nor sex cals 
mollify, their implacable rage: they indulged thep. 
three days in a promiscuous massacre ;* and 
the infection of the dead bodies produced an epidemi. 
cal After seventy thousand Moslems had 
been put to the sword, and the harmless Jews had beep 
burnt in the ir synagogue, they ec uld still reserye a 
multitude of captives, whom interest or lassitude per. 
Of these savage heroes of the 
‘Tancred alone betrayed some sentiments of eom. 
passion; yet we may praise the more selfish lenity of 
Raymond, who granted a capitulation and safe-conduet 
to the garrison ‘of the citadel.t! The hi ly sepulehre 
was now free; and their bloody victors prepared to 
accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, with 
contrite hearts, and in an humble posture, the y ascend- 


selves 


disease. 


suaded them to spare. 


cross, 


ed the hill of Cavalry, amidst the loud anthems of the 
clergy; kissed the stone which had covered the Sa. 

viour of the world; and bedewed with tears of joy and 
penitence the monument of their redemption. This 
union of the fiercest and most tender passions has beep 
variously considered by two philosophers; by the 
one," as easy and natural; by the other,* as absurd and 
incredible Perhaps it is too rigorously applied to the 
same persons and the same hour: the example of the 
virtuous Godfrey awakened the piety of his e mpan- 
ions; While they cleansed their bodies, they purified 
their minds; nor shall I believe that the most ardent 
in slaughter and rapine were the foremost in the pro- 
cession to the se pulchre. 

Fight days after this memorable Piesitins aan 
event, which pope Urban did not live to reign of ¢ dfrey 
hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to the = 10 My 
election of a king, to @uard and govern july B— 
their conquests in Palestine. Hugh the A. D. DLO 
Great, and Stephen of Chartres, had re- duly E 
tired with some loss of reputation, which they strove 


to re by nd crusade 


gain a sec and an honourable 
death. Baldwin was established at Edessa, and Bo- 
hemond at Antioch; and two Robs rts, the duke of 
N orm: ndy ¥ and the count of Flanders, preferred their 
fair inheritance in the west to a doubtful competition 
or a barren sec ptre. The } alousy id ambition of 
Raymond were condemned by his own followers, and 
the free, the just, the unanimous voice of the army, 
proc) 1imed Godfrey of Bouillon the first and most wor- 
thy of the champions of christendom. His magna- 
nimity accepted a trust as full of danger as of glory; 
but in a city where his Saviour had been crowned 
with thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected the name and 
ensigns of royalty; and the founder of t kingdom 
of Jerusalem contented himself with the modest title 
of Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His 

s Be ; the Latins, w not 1 of the massacre, 860 
I icin, (Hist. Saracen. p. A , (Dynast. p. 243.) 
ind M.deWG es j j m9.) { Ay shasen, 

t The wer Ps i ithe: ile ea N losa. was named 
Cae lum Pisanum. f } utriarch Da rt It still the cit- 
ace e residen tf th Turkish aca, and inde a prospect 
fu Dead Sea, Judea, and Ar i. (D'An p. 19-23.) It was 

‘ ca tl | rof David . 
Hur in his History of | and, + . ¥ hl, 312, octavo 
0 

¥. 3 i n his Essai sur l'Histoire Generale, tom. ii 5A. p. 
j bb 

y Thel lish ascribe to Robert of Nor ly and the Provincials 

Ray c 7 nl et ry of ‘ g the crowr t the 
hon if tradition has preserved the memory of the ition 
und reve (Villeharnd 1. No. 136.) of » countof St. Giles. He 
die 4 ! Ble r iri; i wa ssessed by his descene: 
- 
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government of a single year,? too short for the public | 
happiness, was interrupted in the first fortnight by a 
summons to the field, by the approach of the vizir or 
sultan of Egypt, who had been too slow to prevent, 
but who was impatient to avenge, the loss of Jeru- 
salem. His total overthrow in the battle of Ascalon | 
sealed the establishment of the Latins in Syria, and 
signalized the valour of the French princes, who in 
this action bade a long farewell to the holy wars. 
Some glory might be derived from the 
yrodigious inequality of numbers, though 
shall not count the myriads of horse 
and foot on the side of the Fatimites; | 
but, except three thousand Ethiopians or blacks, who 
were armed with flails or scourges of iron, the barba- 
rians of the south fled on the first onset, and afforded 
a pleasing comparison between the active valour of 
the Turks and the sloth and effeminacy of the natives 
of Egypt. After suspending before the holy sepul- 
chre the sword and standard of the sultan, the new 
king (he deserves the title) embraced his departing 
companions, and could retain only with the gallant 
Tancred three hundred knights, and two thousand | 
foot-soldiers, for the defence of Palestine. His sove- 
reignty was soon attacked by a new enemy, the only 
one against whom Godfrey was a coward. Adhemar, 
bishop of Puy, who excelled both in council and | 
action, had been swept away in the last plague of An- 
tioch: the remaining ecclesiastics preserved only the | 
pride and avarice of their character: and their sedi-| 
tious clamours had required that the choice of a bish- 
op should precede that of a king. The revenue and | 
jurisdiction of the lawful patriareh were usurped by 
the Latin clergy: the exclusion of the Greeks and 
Syrians was justified by the reproach of heresy or | 
schism ;* and, under the iron yoke of their deliverers, 
the oriental christians regretted the tolerating govern- 
ment of the Arabian caliphs. Daimbert, archbishop | 
of Pisa, had long been trained in the secret policy of | 
Rome: he brought a fleet of his countrymen to the 
succour of the Holy Land, and was installed, without 
a competitor, the spiritual and temporal head of the 
church. The new patriarch® immediately grasped 
the sceptre which had been acquired by the toil and 
blood of the victorious pilgrims; and both Godfrey 
and Bohemond submitted to receive at his hands the 
investiture of their feudal possessions. Nor was this 
sufficient; Daimbert claimed the immediate property 
of Jerusalem and Jaffa: instead of a firm and generous 
refusal, the hero negociated with the priest; a quarter 
of either city was ceded to the church ; and the modest 
bishop was satisfied with an eventual reversion of the 
rest, on the death of Godfrey without children, or 
on the future acquisition of a new seat at Cairo or 
Damascus. 


Battle of 
Ascalon, 
A. D. 1099. 
August 12, 





! 


The kingdom of | Without this indulgence, the conquer- | 
Jerusalem, or would have almost been stripped of 
A. D, 1099—1187 


IS? his infant kingdom, which consisted only 
of Jerusalem and Jaffa, with about twenty villages | 
and towns of the adjacent country.* Within this nar-| 
row verge, the Mahometans were still lodged in some 
impregnable castles; and the husbandman, the traders, | 
and the pilgrims, were exposed to daily and domestic | 
hostility. By the arms of Godfrey himself, and the 
two Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded 
to the throne, the Latins breathed with more ease and 
safety; and at length they equalled, in the extent of 
their dominions, though not in the millions of their} 


2 See the election, the battle of Ascalon, &c. in William of Tyre, 
l. ix. c. 1—12 in the conclusion of the Latin historians of the 
first crusade, 

a Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 479. | 

b See the claims of the patriarch Daimbert, in William of Tyre, 
(l. ix. c. 1I5—18, x. 4.7. 9.) who asserts with marvellous candour the 
independence of the conquerors and kings of Jerusalem. 

e Willielm, Tyr. 1. x. 19. The Historia Hierosolymitana of Jaco- 
bus a Vitriaco, (1. i, c. 21—50.) and the Secreta Fidelium Crucis of 
Marinus Sanatus, (\. iii. p. 1.) describe the state and conquests of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
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subjects, the ancient princes of Judah and Israel.4 
After the reduction of the maritime cities of Laodicea, 
Tripoli, ‘Tyre, and Ascalon,* which were powerfully 
assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, and 
even of Flanders and Norway,’ the range of sea-coast 
from Seanderoon to the borders of Egypt was posses- 
sed by the christian pilgrims. If the prince of An- 
tioch disclaimed his supremacy, the counts of Edessa 
and Tripoli owned themselves the vassals of the kin 

of Jerusalem: the Latins reigned beyond the Euphra- 
tes; and the four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, 
and Aleppo, were the only relics of the Mahometan 
conquests in Syria. The laws and language, the 
manners and titles, of the French nation and Latin 
church, were introduced into these transmarine ¢olo- 
nies. According to the feudal jurisprudence, the prin- 
cipal states and subordinate baronies, descended in 
the line of male and female succession :* but the chil- 
dren of the first conquerors,' a motley and degenerate 
race, were dissolved by the luxury of the elimate ; the 
arrival of new crusaders from Europe was a doubtful 
hope and a casual event. The service of the feudal 
tenures * was performed by six hundred and sixty-six 
knights, who might expect the aid of two hundred 
more under the banner of the count of Tripoli; and 
each knight was attended to the field by four squires 
or archers on horseback.' Five thousand and seventy- 
five serjeants, most probably foot soldiers, were sup- 
plied by the churches and cities ; and the whole legal 
militia of the kingdom could not exceed eleven thou- 
sand men, a slender defence against the surrounding 
myriads of Saracens and Turks. But the firmest 
bulwark of Jerusalem was founded on the knights of 
the hospital of St. John,® and of the temple of So- 
lomon;° on the strange association of a monastic 
and military life, which fanaticism might suggest, but 
which policy must approve. ‘The flower of the nobil- 


4 An actual muster, not including the tribes of Levi and Ben- 
jamin, gave David an army of 1,300,000, or 1,574,000 fighting men; 
which, with the addition of women, children, and slaves, may imply 
a population of thirteen millions, in a country sixty leagues in length, 
and thirty broad. The honest and rational Le Clerc (Comment on 
2d Samuel xxiv. and Ist Chronicles xxi.) estuat angusto in limite, 
and mutters his suspicion of a false transcript ; a dangerous suspicion ! 

e These sieges are related, each in its proper place, in the great 
history of William of Tyre, from the ninth to the eighteenth book, 
and more briefly told by Bernardus Thesaurarius. (de Acquisitione 

‘err® Sancta, c. 89—98, p. 732—740.) Some domestic facts are 
celebrated in the Chesaicles of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, in the 
sixth, ninth, and twelfih tomes of Muratori. 

f Quidam populus de insulis occidentis egressus, et maxime de ea 
arte que Norvegia dicitur. William of Tyre (1. xi. c. 14. p. 904.) 
marks their course per Britannicum mare et Calpen to the siege of 
Sidon. 

« Benelathir, apud de Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. part ii. p. 
150, 151. A. D. 1127, He must speak of the inland country. 

bh Sanut very sensibly descants on the mischiefs of female succes- 
sion, in a land, hostibus circumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et virtuosa 
esse deberent. Yet, at the summons, and with the approbation, of 
her feudal lord, a noble damsel was obliged to choose a husband and 
champion. (Assises de Jerusalem, c. 242, &c.) See in M. de Guignes 
(tom. i. p. 441—471,) the accurate and useful tables of these dynas- 
ties, which are chiefly drawn from the Lignages d’Outremer. 

i They were called by derision Poullains, Puliani, and their 
name is never pronounced without contempt. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin. 
tom. v. p. 535. and Observations sur Joinville, p. 84, 85. Jacob. a 
Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. c. 67. 72. and Sanut, 1. iii. p. viii. c. 2, 
p- 182.) Llustrium virorum qui ad Terre Sancte .... liberationem 
in ipsa manserunt degeneres filii .... in deliciis enutriti, molles et 
effieminati, &c 

k This authentic detail is extracted from the Assises de Jerusalem. 
(c. 344, 326—331.) Sanut (1. ili. p. viii. c. i. p. 174.) reckons only 
518 knights, and 5775 followers, 

1 The sum total, and the division, ascertain the service of the 
three great baronies at 100 knights each; and the text of the Assises, 
which extends the number to 500, can only be justified by this sup- 
position, 

* m Yet on great emergencies (says Sanut) the barons brought a 
voluntary aid ; decentem comitivam militum juxta statum suum. 

n William of Tyre (1. xviii. c. 3, 4, 5.) relates the ignoble origin, 
and early insolence, of the Hospitalers, who soon deserted their 
humble patron, St. John the Eleemosynary, for the more august char- 
acter of St. John the Baptist. (See the ineffectual struggles of Pagi, 
Critica, A. D. 1099. No. 14—18.) They assumed the profession of 
arms about the year 1120; the hospital was mater ; the temple, filia ; 
the Teutonic order was founded A. D. 1190, at the siege of Acre. 
(Mosheim, Institut. p. 389, 390.) 

o See St. Bernard de Laude Nove Militie Templi, composed A. 
D. 1132—1136. in Opp. tom. i. p. ii. p. 547—563. edit. Mabillon, Ve- 
net. 1750. Such an encomium, which is thrown away on the dead 


, templars, would be highly valued by the historians of Malta, 
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ity of Europe aspired to wear the 
fess the vows, of these respectable orders ; their spirit 
and discipline were immortal; and the speedy dona- 
tion of twenty-eight thousand farms, or manors,? ena- 
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cross, and to pro-| 


| of 


bled them to support a regular force of cavalry and in- | 


fantry for the defence of Palestine. The austerity of 
the convent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms: 
the world was scandalized by the pride, avarice, and 
c orruption, of these christian soldiers; their claims of 
immunity and jurisdiction disturbed the harmony of 
the church and state; and the public peace was endan- 
gered by their jealous emulation. but in their most 
lute period, the knights of the hospital and tem- 
ple maintained their fearless and fanatic character 

they neglected to live, but they were prepared to die, 
in the service of Christ; and the spirit of chivalry, 
the parent and offspring of the crusades, has 


disso 


been 


transplanted by this institution from the holy sepul- | 


chre to the isle of Malta.‘ 
The spirit of freedom, which pervades 
the feudal institutions, was felt in its 
* strongest energy by the volunteers of the 
cross, who elected for their chief the most deserving 
of his peers. Amidst the slaves of Asia, unconscious 
of the lesson or example, a model of political liverty 
was introduced: and the laws of the French kingdom 
are derived from the purest source of equality and jus- 
tice. Of such laws, the first and indispensable condi- 
tion is the assent of those, whose obedience they re- 
quire, and for whose benefit they are No 
sooner had Godft rey of Bouillon accepte d the office of 
supreme magistrate, than he solicited the public and 
private advice of the Latin sSleslana, who were the 
best skilled in the statutes and customs of 
From these materials, with the counsel and a 
tion of the patriarch and barons, of the cl 
laity, Godfrey composed the Assise oF 
precio monument of feudal jurisprudence. The 
new code, attested by the se als of the king, the patri- 
arch, and the viscount of Jerusalem, was deposited in 
the holy sepulchre, enriched with the improvements of 
succeeding times, and respectfully consulted as often 
any doubtful q n ar in the tribunals of Pal- 
estine. With the gdom and city, all was lost :* the 
frag nts of the written law were preserved by jealous 


Assise of Jerusa- 


l 
lem 


A. D. 10991369 


designed. 


is 


as uestl 


kur 


tradition’ and variable practice till the middle of the 
ti irteenth ce ntury the ¢ de was restored by the pen 
of John d’Ibelin, count of Jaffa, one of the principal 
feudatorie and the final revision was accom} lished 
in the ye ar tl iirteen hundred and sixty-nine, for the uss 


of the Latin kingdom of ¢ ‘yprus.* 

p Matthew Paris, Hist. Major. p. 544. He assigns to the hospit 
jers 19,000, to the t plars 9,000 maneria, a word of much higher 
import (as Ducange has rightly observed) in the English than in the 
French idiom. Manor is a lordship, manoir a dwelling. 

q In the three last books of the Histoire des Chevaliers de Malthe, 
par l’Abbé de Vertot, the reader may amuse himself with a fair, and 
sometimes flattering, picture of the order, while it was employed for | 
the defence of Palestine. The subsequent books pursue their emi 


grations to Rhodes and Malta. 

















r The Assises de Jerusalem, in old law French, were printed with 
Beaumanoir’s Coutumes de Beauvoisis, (Bourges and Paris, 1690. in 
1 »,) and illustrated by Gaspard Thaumas de la Thaumaasiere, with | 
a comment and glossary. - Italian version had been published in 
1735, at Venice, for the use the kingdom of Cyprus. 

s A la terre perdue, tou S perdu, is the vigorous expression of the 
Assise.(c. 281.) Yet ‘Jerusale m capitulated with Saladin; th queen | 
and the | i il christians departed in peace; anda le so precious 
and so portable could not provoke the avarice ef the conquerors I 
have sometimes suspected the existence of this al py of the | 
Holy Sepulchre, which might be invented to sanctify and authenti 
cate the traditionary customs of the Fr hin Pa 

t A noble lawyer, Kaoul de Tabarie, denied the prayer of kin 
Amauri, (A. D. 1195—-1206.) that he would mmit his knowledge t 
writing ; and frankly declared, que de ce qu’il savoit ne geroit-il ja | 
nul borjois son pareill, ne null sage homme Jestre 251.) 

u The compiler of this work, Jean d’Ibelin, was count of Jaffa ar 
Ascalon, lord of Baruth (Berytus) and Rames, and died A. D. 1266 
(Sauut, |. iii. p. ii. c. 5.8.) The family of Ibelin, which descended 
from a younger brother of a count of Chartres in France, long flourish 
ed in Palestine and Cyprus, (see the Lignages de ca Mer, or d’Outre- 
mer, c. 6. at the end of the Assises de Jerusalem, an original book, 
which records the pedigrees of the French adventurers.) 

x By sixteen commissioners chosen in the states of the island : the 


work was finished the third of 
; 
de 


Nov. 1369, sealed with four seals, 
posited in the cathedral of Nicosia. (See the preface w th 


and 
Assises.) 


AND FALL HAP, 


XIX, 


The justice and freedom of the consti- 
tution were maintained by two tribunals 
of unequal dignity, which were instituted by Godfre 
Bouillon after the of Jerusalem, The 
king, in person, presided in the upper court, the court 
of the bi Of the four most con ispie uous 
were the prince of Galilee, the lord of Sidon and Ce 
rea, and the counts of Jaffa and Tripoli, who, perhaps 
with the ble marshal,’ wer special 
manner the compeers and judges of ther. But 
all the-nobles, who held their lands immediat ly of the 
entitled d 


Court of peers 


conquest 


rons. these 


8a- 


const and in a 


each « 


crown, were and bound to attend the king's 
court; and each baron exercised a similar jurisdiction 


in the subordinate assemblies of his own feudatories, 
The connexion of 
voluntary : reverence was due to the benefactor, protec. 
tion to the dependent; but they mutually pledged their 
faith to each other; and the obligation on either side 
might be suspended by ne ale ct or dissolved by in Jury. 
The ol and 
blended with religion, and usurped by the 
the civil and criminal rhe 
tance and tenure of their fiefs, 
pation of the supreme court. 


lord and vassal was honourable and 


cognisance inarriages concn nts was 

slergy; but 
S, ‘the inheri- 
formed the proper occu. 


Kach member was the 


causes of the n¢ 


judge and guardian both of public and private rights, 
It was his duty to assert with his tongue and sword 
the lawful claims of the lord: but if an unjust superior 


treed 


late 
rate 


presi med to vi 
sal, the econfede 


the mm Or property of a vag. 


peers siood forth to maintain his 


quarrel by word and deed. ‘They boldly affirmed his 
innocence and his wrongs; demanded the restitution 
of his liberty or his lands; suspended, after a fruitless 
demand, their own service ; rescued their brother from 


prison; and employed every weapon in his defence, 
without offering direct violence to the person of their 

rd, which was ever sacred in their eyes.? In their 
pleadings, replies, and rejoinders, the advocates of the 
court were subtle and copious; but the use of argu. 
ment and evidence was often superseded by judicial 


J rus ale ™m aa 


Assise of 


8 Institull 


combat; and the 
cases this barbar 


Hits 


in many 
n, Which has been slowly 





ibolished by the laws and manners of Kur pe, 
The trial by battle was established in Law of judicial 
ill criminal eases, which affected the 
ife, or limb, or honour, of any person; and in all civi 
transactions, of or above the value of one mark of sil- 
ver. It appears that in criminal cases the combat was 
the privilege of the accuser, who, exce pt in a charge 
of treason, avenge his pe sonal injury, or the death of 
those persons wh he had a right to represent; but 
wherever, from the nature of the cnarge, testimony 
c d be obtained, it was necessary for him to produce 
witnesses of the fact. In civil cases, the combat was 
not allowed as the means of establishing the claim of 
the demandant; but he was obliged to produce wit- 
nesses who had, or assuined to } e, knowledge of the 
fact. The combat was then the privilege of the de- 
fendant; because he charged the witness with an at- 
tempt by perjury to take away his right. He came 
therefore to be in the same situation as the appellant 
in criminal cases. It was not then as a mode of proof 
that the combat was received, nor as making naked 
evidence ; (according to the supposition of Montes- 
quien ;*) but in every case the right to offer battle was 
f led on the right to pursue by arms the redress of 
y 7 John a’l rthan affirn t Tri- 
8 bar i s r the 
) f ( 
res reé I f s tant que 
if ! ’ ] 8 s wr re r ‘ . ) ] us 
es hommes dudit royat sont par lad A t s uns as 
wutres ‘ . facé 
r re i f ul l'ya san sgard et sans nnow- 
sance d rt, q tous les s n int ies nor, 
x 212.) The form of their remonstrances is nceived with the 
nobles plicity of freedom 
bie simptici les Loix, 1. xxviii. In the forty years since its pub- 
lication, no work has been more read and criticised; and t spirit 
of inquiry which it has excited, is not the least of our obligations to 


the author, 


Onap. XX. 

an injury; and the judicial combat was fought on the 
same principle, and with the same spirit, as a private 
duel. Champions were only allowed to women, and 


to men maimed or past the age of sixty. The conse- 


quence of a defeat was death to the person accused, or | 


to the champion or witness, as well as to the accuser 
himself: but in civil cases, the demandant was pun- 


jshed with infamy and the Joss of his suit, while his | 


witness and champion suffered an ignominious death. 
In many cases it was in the option of the judge to 
award or to refuse the combat: but two are specified, 
in which it was the inevitable result of the challenge; 
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| tion of these unhappy men was not esteemed worthy 
| of the care of the legislator ; but he diligently provides 
| for the recovery, though not indeed for the punishment, 
|of the fugitives. Like hounds, or hawks, who had 
strayed from the lawful owner, they might be lostand 
claimed: the slave and faleon were of the same value; 
but three slaves, or twelve oxen, were accumulated to 
equal the price of the war-horse ; and the sum of three 
hundred pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of chiv- 
alry, as the equivalent of the more noble animal.° 


—a>—— 


if a faithful vassal gave the lie to his compeer, who| 


unjustly claimed any portion of their lord’s demesnes ; 
or if an unsuccessful suitor presumed to impeach the 
judgment and veracity of the court. He might im- 
peach them, but the terms were severe and perilous: 


in the same day he successively fought a// the mem-}| 


bers of the tribunal, even those who had been absent: 
a single defeat was followed by death and infamy; and 
where none could hope for vietory, it is highly proba- 
ble that none would adventure the trial. In the Assise 
of Jerusalem, the legal subtilty of the count of Jaffa is 
more laudably employed to elude, than to facilitate, 
the judicial combat, which he derives from a principle 
of honour rather than of superstition.' 

la 


8. 


Among the causes which enfranchised 
from the yoke of feudal 
tyranny, the institution of cities and corporations is 
one of the most powerful ; and if those of Palestine are 


le be ians 


the | 


+} ‘ 


coeval with the first crusade, they may be ranked with 
the most ancient of the Latin world. Many of the pil- 
grims had escaped from their lords under the banner 
of the cross; and it was the policy of the French prin- 


ces to tempt their stay by the assurance of the rights 
and privileges of freemen. It is expr ssly declared in 
Assise of Jerusalem, that after instituting, for his 
ind barons, the court of peers, in which he 
Sell, Godfrey of Bouillon established a 
tribunal, person was represented 
The jurisdiction of this inferior court 


pres ded him 





secoud in which his 


by his viscount. 


extended over the burgesses of the kingdom; and it 
was composed of a select number of the most discreet 
ind worthy citizens, who were sworn to judge, accord- 
Ing to the laws, of the actions and fortunes of their 
f juals. In thee nquest and ettlement of new cities, 
the example of Jerusalem was imitated by the kings 
and their oreat vassals ; nd above thirty similar COTpo- 
rations were founded before the loss of the He ly Land. 

Syrians, 80Other class of subjects, the Syrians," 


or oriental christians, were oppressed by 
the clergy, and protected by the tolera- 
» state. Godfrey listened to their reasonable 
prayer, that they might be judged by their own na- 
tional laws. A third court was instituted for their 
use, of limited and domestic jurisdiction: the sworn 
members were Syrians, in blood, language, and reli- 


gion; but the office of the president (in Arabic, of 
the rats) was sometimes exereised by the viscount of 
Villains and the city. At an immeaserable distance 

slaves below ‘the nobles, the burwesses, and the 
strangers, the Assise of Jerusalem condescends to men- 


tion the villains and slaves, the peasants of the land and 
t war, who were al 


the captives of ost equally consid- 
ered as the objects of property. 


u 
The relief or protec- 


Y 














nce of this obscure and obsolete jurisprudence, 

(c. S—111,) | indebted to the frien of a learned lord, 
“ with an urate and discerning eye, has veyed the phil 
sophic history of law. By his studies, posterity might be enriched 
the merit of the tor and the judge can be felt onby by his contem- 
porart s : 

¢ Louis le Gros, who is considered as the father of this institution in 
France, did not t n his reign till nine years (A, D. 1108.) after God 
fr f lion, (Assises, c. 2. 324.) For its origin and effects, see 
the jud is remarks of Dr, Robertson. (History of Charles V. vol. 
1. p. a0 251—265. quarto edition.) 

@ Every reader conversant with the historians of the crusades, will 
unde:stand by the peuple des Suriens, the oriental christians, Mel 
chites, Jacobites, or Nestorians, who had al} adopted the use of the 


Arabic language, (vol. iv 


+ p. 593.) 


CHAPTER XX. 


Preservation of the Greek empire—Numbers, passage, and 
| event, of the second and third crusades—St. Bernard — 
Reign of Saladin in Egypt and Syria.—His conquest of 
Jerusalem.— Naval wunniie—Risherd the first of Eng 
land.— Pope Innocent the third ; and the fourth and Sifth 
crusades. The emperor Frederic the second—Louis the 
ninth of France; and the two last crusades.—Eapulsion 
of the Latins or Franks by the Mamatukes. 


| In a style less grave than that of his- — ¢, ces of 
tory, I should perhaps compare the em- Alexius, 
peror Alexius* to the jackall, who is 4 D-1097—118. 
said to follow the steps, and to devour the leavings of 
the lion. Whatever had been his fears and toils in the 
passage of the first crusade, they were amply recom- 
pensed by the subsequent benefits which he derived 
from the exploits of the Franks. His dexterity and 
vigilance secured their first conquest of Nice; and 
from this threatening station the Turks were compel- 
led to evacuate the neighbourhood of Constantinople. 
While the crusaders, with blind valour, advanced into 
the midland countries of Asia, the crafty Greek im- 
proved the favourable occasion when the emirs of the 
sea-coast were recalled to the standard of the sultan. 
The Turks were driven from the isles of Rhodes and 
Chios ; the cities of Ephesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea, were restored to the em- 
pire, which Alexius enlarged from the Hellespont to 
the banks of the Meander, and the rocky shores of 
Pamphylia. The churches resumed their splendour ; 
the towns were rebuilt and fortified; and the desert 
country was peopled with colonies of christians, who 
were gently removed from the more distant and dan- 
gerous frontier. In these paternal cares, we may for- 
give Alexius, if he forgot the deliverance of the holy 
sepulchre; but, by the Latins, he was stigmatized 
with the foul reproach of treason and desertion. They 
had sworn fidelity and obedience to his throne; but 
he had promised to assist their enterprise in person, or 
at least, with his troops and treasures: his base retreat 
dissolved their obligations ; and the sword, which had 
been the instrument of their victory, was the pledge 
and title of their just independence. It does not ap- 
peur that the emperor attempted to revive his obsolete 
claims over the kingdom of Jerusalem ;" but the bor- 
ders of Cilicia and Syria were more recent in his pos- 
session, and more accessible to his arms. The great 
army of the crusaders was annihilated or dispersed ; 
the principality of Antioch was left without a head, by 
the surprise and captivity of Bohemond: his ransom 
had oppressed him with a heavy debt; and his Nor- 





« See the Assises de Jerusalem, (310, 311, 312.) These laws were 
enacted as late as the year 1350, in the kingdom of Cyprus. In the 
same century, in the reign of Edward I. I understand, from a late pub- 
lication, (of his Book of Aeccount,y that the price of a war-horse wag 
not less exorbitant in England 

a Anna Comnena relates her father’s conquests in Asia Minor, 
Alexiad, 1. xi. p. 322—825. |. xiv. p. 419.; his Cilician war against 
Fancred and Bohemond, p, 328—342. ; the war of Epirus, with tedi- 
ous prolixity, |. xii. xiii. p. 345—406.; the death of Bohemond, 1. xiv. 
p. 419 k . 

b The kings of Jerusalem submitted however to a nominal depen- 
dence, and in the dates of their inscriptions, (one is still legible in 
the church of Bethlem,) they respectfully placed before their own 
the name of the reigning emperor. (Ducange, Dissertations sur Juin- 
} ville, xavii. p. 319.) 
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man followers were insufficient to repel the hostilities 
of the Greeks and Turks. In this distress, Bohemond 
embraced a magnanimous resolution, of leaving the 
defence of Antioch to his kinsman, the faithful Tan- 
cred; of arming the west against the Byzantine em- 
pire, and of executing the design which he inherited 
from the lessons and example of his father Guiscard. 
His embarkation was clandestine; and if we may 
credit a tale of the princess Anne, he passed the hos- 
tile sea, closely secreted in a coffin.® But his recep- 
tion in France was dignified by the public applause, 
and his marriage with the king’s daughter; his return 
was glorious, since the bravest spirits of the age en- 
listed under his veteran command j and he repassed 
the Adriatic at the head of five thousand horse and 
forty thousand foot, assembled from the most remote 
climates of Europe.‘ The strength of Durazzo, and 
prudence of Alexius, the progress of famine, and ap- 
proach of winter, eluded his ambitious hopes; and the 
venal confederates 
A treaty oftpeace* suspended the fears of the Greeks : 
and they were finally delivered by the death of an ac- 
versary, whom neither oaths could bind, nor dangers 
could appal, nor prosperity could satiate. His chil- 
dren succeeded to the principality of Antioch; but the 
boundaries were strictly defined, the homage was clear- 
ly stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and Malmistra 
were restored to the Byzantine emperors. Of the 
coast of Anatolia, they possessed the entire circuit 
from Trebizond to the Syrian gates. The Seljukian 
dynasty of Roum‘ was separated on all sides from the 
sea and their mussulman brethren; the power of the 
sultans was shaken by the victories, and even the 
defeats, of the Franks; and after the loss of Nice, 
they removed their throne to Cogni or Iconium, an ob- 
scure and inland town above three hundred miles from 
Constantinople. Instead of trembling for their capi- 
tal, the Comnenian princes waged an offensive war 
against the Turks, and the first erusade prevented th 
fall of the declining empire. 

In the twelfth century, three great em- 
igrations marched by land from the west 
to the relief of Palestine. The soldiers 
and pilgrims of Lombardy, France, and 
Germany, were excited by the example 
and success of the firstcrusade.® Forty- 
eight years after the deliverance of the 
holy sepulchre, the emperor, and the 
French king, Conrad the third, and Louis 
the seventh, undertook the second crusade to support 
the falling fortunes of the Latins.’ A grand division 
of the third crusade was led by the emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa,* who sympathised with his brothers of 


Expeditions by 
land: the first 
crusade, 

A.D. 1101. 
the second, of 
Conrad LL and 
Louis VIL 

A. D. 1147. 
the third, of 
Frederic I. 

A. D. 1189, 


ec Anna Comnena adds, that te complete the imitation, he was shut 
up with a dead cock ; and condescends to wonder how the barbarian 
could endure the confinement and putrefaction. 
unknown to the Latins. 

ad Azo @paxs,in the Byzantine geography, must mean England ; 
yet we are more credibly informed, that our Henry |. would not suf 
fer him to levy any troops in his kingdom. (Ducange, Not. ad Alex 
iad. p. 41.9 

e The copy of the treaty (Alexiad, 1. xiii. p. 406—416.) is an origi- 
nal and curious piece, which would require, and might afford, a good 
map of the principality of Antioch. 

{ See the learned work of M, de Guienes, (tom. ii 
tory of the Seljukians of Iconium, Aleppo, and Damascus, as far as 
it may be collected from the Greeks, olin and Arabians. The 
last are ignorant or regardless of the affairs of Roum, 

g Iconium is mentioned as a station by Xenophon, and by Strabo, 
with the ambiguous title of Kw.« Ass, (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 121.) 
Yet St. Paul found in that place a multitude («A*50;) of Jews and 
Gentiles. Under the corrupt name of Aunijah, it is described asa 
great city, with a river and gardens, three leagues from the u 
tains, and decorated (1 know not why) with Plato’s tomb. (Abulfeda, 
tabul. xvii. p. 303. vers. Keiske; and the Index Geographicus of 
Schultens from Iba Said.) 

bh For this supplement to the first crusade, see Anna Comnena 
(Alexias, 1. xi. p. 331, &c. and the eighth book of Albert Aquensis.) 

i For the second crusade, of Conrad ILL. and Louis VII. see Wil- 
liam of Tyre, (i. xvi. c. i8—29.) Otho of Frigingen, (1. i. c. 34—45. 
59, 60.) Matthew Paris, (Hist. Major. p. 68) Struvius, (Corpus Hist. 
Germanica, p. 372, 373.) Scriptures Kerum Francicarum 4 Duchesne, 
tom. iv. Nicetas, in Vit. Manuel, 1. i. c, 4, 5, 6, p. 4J—48. Cinnamus, 
1. ii. p. 41—49, 

k For the third crusade of Frederic Barbarossa, see Nicetas in 
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France and England in the common loss of Jerusal m 
These three expeditions may be compared in their 
resemblance of the greatness of numbers, their pase 
sage through the Greek empire, and the nature and 
event of their Turkish warlare, and a brief paralle] 
may save the repetition of a tedious narrative. How. 
ever splendid it may seem, a regular story of the ery. 
sades would exhibit the perpetual return of the game 
causes and effects; and the frequent attempts for the 
defence or recovery of the Holy Land, would appear 
so many faint and unsuccessful copies of the original, 

I. Of the swarms that so closely trod 
in the footsteps of the first pilgrims, the 
chiefs were equal in rank, though unequal in fame and 
merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow-adventy. 
At their head were displayed the banners of the 


Their numbe rs, 


dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, and Aquitain; the first 


were seduced from his standard. | 


}of the German chivalry: sixty thousand hor 


a descendant of Hugh Capet, the second a father of 
the Brunswick line: the archbishop of Milan, a tem. 
poral prince, transported, for the benefit of the Turks, 
the treasures and ornaments of his church and palace; 
and the veteran crusaders, Hugh the Great, and Ste. 
phen of Chartres, returned to consummate their unfin- 
ished vow. ‘The huge and disorderly bodies of their 
followers moved forward in two columns; and if the 
first consisted of two hundred and sixty thousand per- 
sons, the second might possibly amount to sixty thou. 
sand horse, and one hundred thousand foot.' The 
armies of the second crusade might have claimed the 
conquest of Asia: the nobles of France and Germany 
were animated by the presence of their sovere igns; 
and both the rank and pe rsonal characters of Conrad 
and Louis, gave a dignity to their cause, and a disci- 
pline to their force, which might be vainly expected 
from the feudatory chiefs. The cavalry of the empe- 
ror, and that of the king, was each composed of sey- 
enty thousand knights, and their immediate attendants 
in the field;™ and if the light-armed troops, the pea- 
sant infantry, the women and children, the priests and 
monks, be rigorously excluded, the full account will 
scarcely be satisfied with four hundred thousand souls, 
The west, from Rome to Britain, was called into action; 
the kings of Poland and Bohemia obeyed the 
mons of Conrad; and it is affirmed by the Gr 
Latins, that in the passage of a strait or 
zantine tale of nine 

desisted from the endless and formidable c 


Ssum- 
eks and 
river, the By- 
agents, after a hundred thousand, 


il putate n.® 


In the third crusade, as the French and English pre- 
ferred the navigation of the Mediterranean, the host 
of Frederic Barbarossa was Jess numerous. Fifteen 


thousand knights, and as many squires, were the flower 
4 


se, anc 


|one hundred thousand foot, were mustered by the em- 


This absurd tale is 


peror in the plains of Hungary; and after such repeti- 
tions, we shall no longer be startled at the six hundred 
thousand pilgrims, which credulity has ascribed to this 
last emigration.° Such extravagant reckonings prove 
only the astonishment of contemporaries; but their 
astonishment most strongly bears testimony to the ex- 


listence of an enormous though indefinite multitade. 


114.) and two historians, who probably were s rs, Tagit in 
Scriptor. Freher. tom |. p. 406—416. edit. Sin ind the Anonymus 
de Expeditione Asiatica Fred. L. (in ¢ sii Ant Lection. tom, iil. 
p- ii. p. 49e—526. edit Basnage.) 

Anne, who states these later swar rt 40.0 1} nd 100,000 
foot, calls them Normans, and places at their hea wo brothers of 
Flanders. The Greeks were strangely i rant of the 8, fami- 
lies, and possessions of the Latin princes. 

m W am of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, reckon 70,00 ati in 
each of the armies, 

n The imperfect enumeration is mentioned by Cianan ( 

# wuesmoes,) and confirmed by Odo de D yapod Duca and 
Cinndamum, with the more precise sum of 900,556 W yi ere- 
fore the version and comment suppose the modest and insufficient 
reckoning of 90,0003 Does not Godfrey of Viterbo (Pantheon, p. x1x-. 
in Muratori, t« vii. p. 462.) ex laim, 

- Numerum si poscere queras, 
Millia millena milites agmen erat. 

o This extravagant account is ven by Albert of Stade apud 
Struvium, p. 414.) my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of Viter- 
bo, Arnold of Lubeck, apud eundem, and Bernard Thesaur. (c. 169, p. 
614.) The original writers are silent. The Mah tans gave him 


Isaac Angel. |. ii. c. 3—8. p. 2%7—266. Struv. (Corpus Hist. Germ. | 200,000, or 260,000, men, (Bohadin, in Vit. Saladin. p. 110.) 
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The Greeks might applaud their superior knowledge 
of the arts and stratagems of war, but they confessed | 
the strength and courage of the French cavalry and | 
the infantry of the Germans;? and the strangers are 
desesibed as an iron race, of gigantic stature, who 
darted fire from their eyes, and spit blood like water 
on the ground. Under the banners of Conrad, a troop 
of females rode in the attitude and armour of men; 
and the chief of these Amazons, from her gilt spurs 
and buskins, obtained the epithet of the Golden-footed | 


Dame. 


| 
iC 


Ii. The numbers and character of the | 
strangers was an object of terror to the| 
effeminate Greeks, and the sentiment of | 
fear is nearly allied to that of hatred. This aversion | 
was suspended or softened by the apprehension of the 
Turkish power; and the invectives of the Latins will | 
not bias our more candid belief, that the emperor Alex- 
ius dissembled their insolence, eluded their hostilities, | 
counselled their rashness, and opened to their ardour} 
the road of pilgrimage and conquest. But when the 
Turks had been driven from Nice and the sea-coast, 
when the Byzantine princes no longer dreaded the dis- 
tant sultans of Cogni, they felt with purer indignation 
the free and frequent passage of the westetn barba- 
rians, Who violated the majesty, and endangered the 
safety, of the empire. cond and third crusades 
were undertaken under the reign of Manuel Comnenus 
and Isaac Angelus. Of the former, the passions were 
always impetuous, and often malevolent; and the na- 
tural union of a cowardly and a mischievous temper | 
was exemplified in the latter, who, without merit or| 
ld punish a tyrant, and occupy his throne. 


Passage thr 


the Gree k em 


} 
n 


pire 





> sec 





merey, cour 
It was secretly, and pe rhaps tacitly, resolved by the 
to destroy, or at least to discourage, 
rims, by every sy ( 


prince and pe oO} le 
the pilg 
sion ; and their want of prudence and discipline contin- | 
ually afforded the pretence or the opportunity. The 
westeri monarchs had stipulated a safe passage and 
fair in the country of their christian breth- 
ren; the treaty had been ratified by oaths and hos- 
tages; and the poorest soldier of Frederie’s army was 
furnished with three marks of silver to defray his ex- 
But « engagement was Vi0- 


ustice ; and the complaints 


vecies of injury and oppres- 


market 


venses on the road. 


lated by treac he ry 


very 
s “ 


f the Latins are ttested by the honest confessi n of | 
a Greek historian, who has dared to prefer truth to 
his country.9 Instead of an h pit ible rece ption, the 
gates of the cities, both in Kurope and Asia, were 
closely barred against the crusaders; and the scanty 


et down in baskets from the| 
Experience or foresight might excuse this 
timid jealousy ; but the common duties of humanity 
prohibited the mixture of chalk, or other poisonous 
in the bread; and should Manuel be ac- 
quitted of any foul connivance, he is guilty of coin- 

g base money for the purpose of trading with the 


pittance of food was | 


Walls. 


ineredients, 


pilgrims. In every step of their march they were 
stopped or misled: the governors had private orders 
to fortify the passes and break down the bridges 


against them: the stragglers were pillaged and mur- 

d horses were pierced in the 
from an invisible hand ; the sick 
were burnt in their beds; and the dead bodies were 
hung on gibbets along the highways. These injuries 
exasperated the champions of the cross, who were not 
endowed with evangelical patience; and the Byzan- 
line princes, who had provoked the unequal conflict, 
promoted the embarkation and march of these formi- 


q red 3 the soldiers an 


woods by arrows 








dable guests. On the verge of the Turkish frontier 
I must observe, that in the second and third crusades, the subjects 
of Conrad and Frederic are styled by the Greeks and orientals Ala 
mai Phe Lechi a I'zechi of Cinnanmwe are the Poles and Bohe- 
ans; and it is for the French that he reserves the ancient appella 
tion of Germans He likewise names the Berrros, or Bestavves, 
q Nicetas was a child at the second crusad in the third he 
f landed against t Franks the importai tof Philippopobis. 
Cinnamus is infected with national prejudice and pride. | 
Vou. li—2 F 
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Barbarossa spared the guilty Philadelphia,’ rewarded 
the hospitable Laodicea, and deplored the hard neces- 
sity that had stained his sword with any drops of chris- 
tian blood. In their intercourse with the monarchs of 
Germany and France, the pride of the Greeks was ex- 
posed to an anxious trial. They might boast that on 
the first interview the seat of Louis was a low stool, 
beside the throne of Manuel ;* but no sooner had the 
French king transported his army beyond the Bospho- 
rus, than he refused the offer of a second conference, 


} . . 
unless his brother would meet him on equal terms, 


either on the seaor land. With Conrad and Frederic, 
the ceremonial was still nicer and more difficult: like 
the successors of Constantine, they styled themselves 
emperors of the Romans;' and firmly maintained the 
purity of their title and dignity.” The first of these 
representatives of Charlemagne would only eonverse 
with Manuel on horseback in the open field; the sec- 
ond, by passing the Hellespont rather than the Bos- 
phorus, declined the view of Constantinople and its 
sovereign. An emperor, who had been crowned at 
Rome, was redaced in the Greek epistles to the hum- 
ble appellation of rex, or prince of the Alemanni; and 


| the vain and feeble Angelus affected to be ignorant of 
| the name of one of the greatest men and monarchs of 


the age. While they viewed with hatred and suspi- 
cion the Latin pilgrims, the Greek emperors maintain- 
ed a strict, though secret, alliance with the Turks and 
Saracens. Isaac Angelus complained, that by his 
friendship for the great Saladin he had incurred the 
enmity of the Franks; and a mosque was founded at 
Constantinople for the public exercise of the religion 
of Mahomet.* 

Ill. The swarms that followed the 
first crusade, were destroyed in Anatolia 
by famine, pestilence, and the Turkish arrows: and 
the princes only escaped with some squadrons of horse 
to accomplish their lamentable pilgrimage. A just 
opinion may be forme d of their knowledge and human- 
ity; of their knowledge from the design of subduing 


Turkish warfare. 


Persia and Chorasan in their way to Jerusalem; of 
their humanity, from the massacre of the christian peo- 
ple, a friendly city, who came out to meet them with 
palms and crosses in their hands. The arms of Con- 
rad and Louis were less cruel and imprudent$ but the 
event of the second crusade was still more fuinous to 
Christendom ; and the Greek Manuel is aceused by 
his own subjects of giving seasonable intelligence to 
the sujtan, and treacherous guides to the Latin princes. 
Instead of crashing the common foe, by a double at- 
tack at the same time but on different sides, the Ger- 
mans were urged by emulation, and the French were 
retarded by jealousy. Louis had scarcely passed the 
Bosphorus when he was met by the returning emperor, 
who had lost the greatest part of his army in glorious, 
but unsuccessful, actions on the banks of the Mzan- 
der. The contrast of the pomp of his fival hastened 
the retreat of Conrad: the desertion of his independent 
vassals reduced him to his hereditary troops; and he 
borrowed some Greek vessels to execute by sea the 
pilgrimage of Palestine. Without studying the les- 
sons of experience, or the nature of war, the king of 
France advanced through the same country to a simi- 
lar fate. The vanguard, which bore the royal banner 





r The conduct cf the Philadelphians is blamed by Nicetas, while 
the anonymous German accuses the rudeness of his countrymen, (cul- 
pa nostra.) History would be pleasant, if we were embarrassed only 
by such contradictions. It is likewise from Nicetas, that we learn 
the pious and humane sorrow of Frederic. 

s Xdagad» sdea, which Cinnamus translates into Latin by the word 
Lsaadcow. Ducange works very hard to save his king and country from 
such ignominy, (sur Joinville, Dissertat. xxvii. p. 317—320.) Louis 
afterwards insisted on @ meeting in mari ex #quo, not ex equo, accord- 
ing to the laughable readings of some MSS. 

t Ego Remanorum imperator sum, ille Romaniorum. (Anonym. Ca 
nis. p. 512.) The public and historical sty‘e of the Greeks was Pxz 
princeps, Yet Cinnemus owns, that lers¢xrop is synonymous 


u In the epistles of Ennocent III. (xiii. p. 154.) and the History of 
Bohadin, (p. 129, 139.) see the views of a pope and a cadhi on this 


singular lolerauion. 
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and the oriflamme of St. Denys,* had doubled their 
march with rash. and inconsiderate speed; and the 
rear, which the king commanded in person, no longer 
found their companions in the evening camp. In 
darkness and disorder, they were encompassed, as- 
saulted, and overwhelmed, by the innumerable host 
of Turks, who in the art of war were superior to the 
christians of the twelfth century. Louis, who climbed 
a tree in the general discomfiture, was saved by his 
own valour and the ignorance of his adversaries ; and 
with the dawn of day he escaped alive, but almost 
alone, to the camp of the vanguard. But instead 
of pursuing his expedition by land, he was rejoiced 
to shelter the relics of his army in the friendly sea- 
port of Satalia. From thence he embarked for An- 
tioch; but so penurious was the supply of Greek 
vessels, that they could only afford room for his 
knights and nobles; and the plebeian crowd of infan- 
try was left to perish at the foot of the Pamphylian 


hills. The emperor and the king embraced and wept 
at Jerusalem; their martial trains, the remnant of 


mighty armies, were joined to the christian powers 
of Syria, and a fruitless siege of Damascus was the 
final effort of the second crusade. Conrad and Louis 
embarked for Europe with the personal fame of piety 
and courage : but the orientals had braved these potent 
monarchs of the Franks, with whose names and mili- 
tary forces they had been so often threatened.’ Per- 
haps they had still more to fear from the veteran genius 
of Frederic the first, who in his youth had served in 
Asia under his uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns in 
Germany and Italy had taught Barbarossa to com- 
mand; and his soldiers, even the princes of the em- 
pire, were accustomed under his reign to obey. As 
soon as he lost sight of Philadelphia and Laodicea, 
t last cities of the Greek frontier, he plunged into 
the salt and barren desert, a land (says the | lan 
of horror and tribulations.2. During twe nty days, every 


he 
\ 


isto 


step of his fainting and sickly march was besieged by 
the innumerable hordes of Turkmans,* whose numbers 
and fury seemed after each defeat to mult ply nd 
inflame. The emperor continued to struggle and to 
suffer; and such was the measure of his calamities, 
that when he reached the gates of Ieonium, no more 
than one thousand knights were able to serve on 
horseback. By a sudden and resolute assault he de- 
feated the guards, and stormed the capital of the sul- 


tan," who humbly sued for pardon and peace. The 
road was now open, and Frederic advanced in a eareer 
of triumph, till he was unfortunately drowned in a 
petty torrent of Cilicia.t The remainder of his Ger- 
mans were consumed by sickness and desertion; and 
the emperor’s son expired with the greatest part of 
Swabian at the siege of Acre. Among 
the Latin he roes, Godfrey of Bouillon and Frederic 
Barbarossa alone could achieve the passage of the 
Lesser Asiay yet even their success was a warning; 


vassals 


his 








and in the last and most experienced age of the cru- 

x As counts of Vexin, the kings of France were the salsand a 
vocates of the mor ery of St. Denys The saint’s { r uf 
which they received from the abt was of a squa form, and a red 
w fit ing . The orifamme appeared at the head of the Fre 

es! t whe Lwe t 1 t § xif ' ‘ 4 S ri 
ville. Dissert. x 244—2 
rh r } I » his s oft i crusade ar Ges 
ci Vil i f fp s ¢ 
Is ~~ 2 5 \ tains any original lett f 
ki f Suger his minister, &c. the best documents of aut! ! 
Ty. 

z Terram horroris et sals nis, terram siccam, sterilem, ina na 
Anonym. Canis. p. 517, The + hatic language of a suffer 

a Geng innumera, sy|vestris, indomita, pradones sine tore. The 
s n of Cogni sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym 
€anis p.517. Bi ‘ ; 

b See in the an s writer in the Collection of Canisius, Tagi 
no, and Bohadin, (Vit. Saladin. p. 119, 120.) the ambig is conduct 
of Killidge Arsian, s {f Cogni, who hated and feare h Saladin 
and Frederic. 

e The desire af iring two great men has tempted many writers 
to drown Frederic in the river Cydnus, in which A} inder so impru 
dently bathed, (Q. Curt, 1. iii. c. 4,5.) But, from the mar 1 of the 


emperor, I rather judge 
of less fame, but of a | 


that his Saleph is the lnus, a streain 


pger course. 
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|sades, every nation preferred the sea to the toils and 
perils of an inland expedition.* 

The enthusiasm of the first crusade , iii 
is a natural and simple event, while enthusiasm 
hope was fresh, danger untried, and crusades, 


enterprise conge nial to the Spirit of the times, 
the ol 


But 


obstinate perseverance Kure pe may indeed 


excite our pity and admiration; that no instruction 
should have been drawn from constant and adverge 
experience 5 that the same confidence should have 


ly grown from the same failnres; that 


repe itec I 
r generations should have rushed 


six 
sueceedil headlong 


down the precipice that was open before them; and 


that men of every condition should have staked their 


public and private fortunes on the desperate advep- 
ture of possessing or recovering a tomb-stone two 
thousand miles from their country. Ina period of 
two centuries after the council of Clermont, each 
spring and summer yroduced a new emigration of 


defence of Holy Land; 
mentS or crus 1des were ex. 


} 
pilgrim warriors for t the 
but the great armé 
cited by impending or recent calamity: the 
nations were moved by the authority of their p ntiffs, 
and the example of their kings: their zeal was kindled, 
and their reaso! silenced, by the of 
holy orators; and am these, Berni the 

the may the most 
About eight years bel 
t ol Jerusale n, he was dO 
ble family in Burgundy; a 
three-and-twenty he buri d himself in 


seven 


some 


was Voice their 


monk, 


rable place, 


i 
noe ira, 


saint, laim honou 


re the first Conhe- 


the 


the monastery of Citeaux n the primitive fer. 
vour of the institution; the end of two years he led 
forth her third colony, or daughter, to the valley of 
Clairvaux! in Champagne; and was content, till the 
hour of his death, with the humble station of abbot 
of his own community. A philosophic age has abo- 
lished, with too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, 
the non I i these s | il heroes ] e meanest 
mone them aisting hed by some energies ol 
the mind; they were at t superior to their votaries 
nd disciples; and, in tl rac of supe tion, they 
ed the prize for w h s mi contender 
In speech, in writing, in action, Be d stood high 
ve | rivals and contemy es; his compositions 
ire t de d of wit 1 eloquence; and he seems 
have preser ed as much re nh and m ty as may 
be reconciled with the character of a t In a secu- 
lar life, he wi | have hared the seve part of a 
private inheritance ; by a vow of poverty d penance, 
by closing DIS eyes nst i \ e Vv dJ by the 
’ : : 
refusal of all ecelesi cal dig es, the ot { 
Clairvaux became the le of Kurope 1 the foun- 
der of e hundred and sixty convents Princes and 
pontiffs trembl: lat tl free n ol post il cen- 
sures: Franee, Eng! , iM consulted and 
obeved his j 0 ] t schism f the « n 
the debt was repaid by the f J it the 
vl Ss s, A. D. 122] ea { i 
S ' r } 
} } rr é f 
(sect il ( ) 
e J I f St. | ; 9 
' iv s, 1 i P MY 
und t ty l r 
f 5 1 re s i i i 
ad a } 1 
; . f ‘ 
Bene r 
ff 1 {A ’ 
" 4 { St] . 
} { } for the rary, 
lk I W . . ton a 
s #4 1-7th hoest is.) Heid 
Melanges tivés Gr a an 
I ples i hr 232. Vit. 2da 
16, No. 45. p. 1 ) re r s apa 
ny luxta la 1 t im Laue ~ i r 8 
I st 4 s I i { re 
le eodem lecé s r le 
“ é ali sunt ersi Toa re or des} St. Bernard as 
he , thes r, t u fore the windows of 
| his } ary th autic {ub arable lan pe 
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and his successor, Eugenius the third, 
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second ; was 
the friend and disciple of the holy Bert It was 
in the proclamation of the second crus: that he 
ghone as the missionary and prophet of God, who 
called the nations to the defence of his holy sepul- 
chre." At the parliament of Vezelay he spoke before | t 


the king; and Louis the seventh, with his nobles, 
received their crosses from his hand. The abbot of 
Clairvaux then marched to the | conquest of 
the emperor Conrad: phlegmatic people, ignorant 
of his language, was transported by the pathetic vehe- 
mence ‘ f his tone and gesture 
Constance to UC 

and zeal. Bernard applauds his the 
depopulation of Eur pe 5 iffirms that cities and castles 
were tied of their inhabitants; and comput s, that 
only one u was left behind for the consolation of 
seven wid The blind fanatics were desirous of 
electing him for their general; but the example of the 
hermit Peter was before his and while he 


sured the crusaders of the divine favour, he prudently 


ess easy 
a rir 
s; and his progess, from 


own success im 


em} 
lan 
ws. 


eyes; as- 
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equal to the defence of religion; and, in his distant 
realm of Persia, the christians were strangers to the 
name and the arms of Sangiar, the last hero of his 
race. While the sultans were involved The 4: 
in the silken web of the haram, the pious 
task was undertaken by their slaves, the Atabeks,? a 
Turkish name, which, like the Byzantine patricians, 
may be translated by Father of the Prince. 
a valiant Turk, 


abeks of 
Syria. 


Ascansar, 
had been the favourite of Malek Shaw, 


|from whom he received the privilege of standing on 
| the right hand of the throne; but, in the civil wars that 


|ensued on the monarch’s death, he lost his head and 


ologne, was the triumph of eloquence | 


the government of Aleppo. His domes- 
tic emirs persevered in their attachment A.D. 

to his son Zenghi, who proved his first 1127—1145. 
arms against the Franks in the defeat of Antioch ; 
thirty campaigns in the service of the ca liph and sultan 
established his military fame; and he was invested 
with the command of Mosul, as the only champion 
that could avenge the cause of the prophet. ‘The pub- 
lic hope was not disappointed : after a siege of twenty- 


Zenghi, 

















declined a military command, in which failure and | five ou he stormed the city of Edessa, and rec overed 
victory would have been almost equally disgraceful | from the Franks their conquests beyond the Euphra- 
p i . : , J 
to his character.* Yet, after the calamitous event, | tes :4 the eee tribes of Curdistan were subdued by 
the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly accused as a false | the independent sovereign of Mosul and Ale] ppo: his 
prophet, the author of the public and private mourn-| soldiers were taught to behold the ce: amp as their only 
ing; his enemies exulted, his friends blushed, and his | country ; they trusted to his liberality for their rewards ; 
apology was slow and unsatisfactory. He justifies|and their absent families were protected by the vigi- 
his obedience to the commands of the pope; expati-|lance.of Zenghi. At the head of these  woureauin 
. . 4 ee 
ates on the mysteri ways of Providence; imputes | veterans, his son Noureddin gradually A.D 
the misfortunes of the pilgrims to their own sins; and|united the Mahometan powers; added 14-1174. 
nodestly insinuates, that his mission had been ap-|the kingdom of Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged 
I : I . g 
proved by signs and wonders.' Had the fact been!a long and successful war against the christians of 
certain, the argument would be decisive; and his| Syria; he spread his ample reign from the Tigris to 
faitht il disciples, who enumerate twenty or thirty | the Nile, and the Abbassides rewarded their faithful 
miracles in a day, appeal to the public assemblies of | servant with all the titles and prerogatives of royalty. 
‘rance and Germany, in which they were performed.” | The sd themselves were compelled to own the 
, * I ' 
At the present hour, such prodigies will not ohdabe akan and courage, and even the justice and piety, 
redit beyond the precincts of Clairvaux; but in the | of this i: mplac able adversary.’ In his life and govern- 
> os | 
preterna il cures of 1 ind, the lame, and the| ment the holy warrior revived the zeal and sin plicity 
sick, who were presented to the man of God, it is off the fret < aliphs. Gold and silk were banished from 
impossible for us t ce n the separate shares of | his pel: ice; the use of wine from his dominions; the 
accident, of fancy. of imposture, and of fiction. | public revenue was scrupulously applied to the public 
— { Omnipotence itself cannot escape the | service; ar d the frugal household of Noureddin was 
Mah ns murmurs of its discordant votaries ; since | maintained from his legitimate share of the spoil which 
the same dispensation which was applauded as a de-| he vested in the purchase of a private estate. His fa- 
liverance in Kurt Pes was a 1, and perhaps ar-| vourite sultana sighed for some female object of ex- 
After the loss of Jeru-| pense. ‘ Alas,” re plie od the king, “I fear God, and 
ffused their consternation | am no more than the treasurer of the Moslems. Their 
i . . 
the dust; the cadhi| property I cannot alienate; but 1 still possess three 
; beard in the caliph’s | sh ps in the city of Hems: these you may ta met and 
shed tears at his mel-|these alone can I bestow. His a umber of justice 
ers of the faithful | was the terror of the great and the refuge of the poor. 
mselyes captives in| Some years after the sultan’s death, an oppressed sub- 
temporal power was| ject called aloud ee ne “ON 
restored to the last age of the Abbassides; but their} reddin, Noureddin, where art thou now? Arise, arise, 
hur mbition was confined to Bagdad and the adja-| to pity and pro tect us!” A tumult was apprehended, 
eent i [heir tyrants, the Seljukian sultans, land a living tyrant blushed or trembled at the name of 
had f ved the comn iw of the Asiatic dynastic 8, | a departed monarch. 
the ( round of v r, greatness, discord, de-| — —_— TT 
or it v: thei t 1d power were un-|_ ° See his article in the Bibliotheque Orientale of D’ Herbelot, and 
n . ? : | De Guignes, tom. ii. p. i. p. 230—261. Such was his vaiour, that he 
| was styled the second Alexander; and such the extra agant I " 
oO I - 4. Ber f 1 Frar s Orien- | his subjects, that they prayed for the sultan a year after his decease. 
tales. O ; V Ima, |. iii. c. 4 . vi. p. 1235. Yet Sangiar might have been made prisoner by the Franks, as we 
iM i i t super numerum; as by the Uzes. He reigned near fifty years, (A. D. 1103—11: and 
‘ i wes i n ippre- | was a munificent patron of Persian } ery. s a 
hen t ‘ ~ ; f @ vivis re- p See the Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak and Syria, in De Gi 
ma ' Ber | ». 24 We eca | not to con- | nes, tom. i. p. 254; and the reigns of Zenghi and Noureddin in the 
sur é ; same writer, (tom. ii, p. ii. f 17—221.) who uses the Ara text of 
k | egr r ante facies armat elathir, Ben Schouna, an d Abulf 05 ge th que Orientale, 
r 8, si p _ « ler the articles Afabeks and Noureddin, and the Dynasties of A 
Epis i fu hermit | pharagius, p 25)—267. vers. P ck. . L as 
} ro , William of Tyre (1. xvi. c. 4, 5. 7.) describes the loss of Edessa, 
is f . laD I r ecres- } and the death of Zenghi. The tion of his name into Saz a7 
6us 6s Qua fa ‘ s Non est quod ud | sfforded the Latins a comfortable allusion to his sangutnary Charac- 
ista ipse r ‘ e er, res le t er and end, sanguine sanguin lentus. ; 
pro m nd f t 5 ndum|_r Norad s (says William of Tyre, |. xx. 33.) maximus nominis et 
quod t wire ( 1. Opp j 42) fidei christiane persecutor ; princ eps tamen justus, vafer, providus, et 
2 ia x | secundum gentis su traditiones religiosus, To this catholic witness 
m See t sin Vita Ima, 1 f Opp. tom. vi. p we mey add the primate of the Jacobites, (Abulpharag p. 267.) quo 
1258—1261. 1 1-1 l 1314 - } non alter erat inter reges vite ratione n agis laudabili, aut que pluri- 
n Ab aha j G ies. List. des Huns. tom. ii p. ii ) bus 18 justiti w@ experimentis abundaret. The true praise of kings is after 
p. 99. a | theis death, and from the mouth of their enemies, 
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By the arms of the Turks and Franks 
the Fatimites had been deprived of Syri«. 
In Egypt the decay of their character 
and influence was still more essential. 
Yet they were still revered as the descendants and 
successors of the prophet ; they maintained their invis- 
ible state in the palace of Cairo; and their person was 
seldom violated by the profane eyes of subjects or 
strangers. The Latin ambassadors have described 
their own introduction through a series of gloomy pas- 
sages, and glittering portic os :* the scene was enliven- 
ed by the warbling of birds and the murmur of foun- 
tains: it was enriched by a display of rich furniture 
and rare animals; of the imperial treasures, something 
was shown, and much was supposed ; and the long or- 
der of unfolding doors was guarded by black soldiers 
and domestic eunuchs. The sanctuary of the presence- 
chamber was veiled with a curtain; and the vizir, who 
conducted the ambassadors, laid aside his scymitar, 
and prostrated himself three times on the ground ; the 
veil was then removed; and they beheld the com- 
mander of the faithful, who signified his pleasure to 
the first slave of the throne. But this slave was his 
master ; the vizirs or sultans had usurped the supreme 
administration of Egypt; the claims of the rival candi- 
dates were decided by arms; and the name of the most 
worthy, of the strongest, was inserted in the royal 
patent of command. ‘The factions of Dargham and 
Shawer alternate ly expelled each other from the capi- 
ta il and country; and the weaker side implored the 

ingerous prote ction of the sultan of Damascus or the 
kine of Jerusalem, the perpetual enemies of t 
and monarchy of the Fatimites. By his arms and re- 
ligion the Turk was most formidable; but the Franks, 
in an easy direct march, could advance from Gaza to 
the Nile; while the intermediate situation of his realm 
compelled the troops of Noureddin to wheel round the 
skirts of Arabia, a long and painful circuit, which ex- 
pose d them to thirst, fatigue, and the burning winds of 
the desert. The secret zeal and ambition of the Turk- 
ish prince aspired to reign in Egypt under the name 
of the Abbassides; but the restoration of the suppliant 
Shawer was the ostensible motive of the first expedi- 
tion; and the success was intrusted to the emir Shira- 
couh, a valiant and veteran commander. Dargham 
was oppressed and slain; but the ingratitude, the jeal- 
ousy, the just apprehensions, of his more fortunate 
rival, soon provoked him to invite the king of Jerusa- 
Jem to deliver Egypt from his insolent benefactors 
To this union the forces of Shiracouh were unequal ; 
he relinquished the premature conquest; and the evac- 
uation ot Belbeis or Pelusium was the condition of his 
safe retreat. As the Turks defiled before the enemy, 
and their general closed the rear, with a vigilant eye, 
and a battle-axe in his hand, a Frank presumed to ask 
him if he were not afraid of an attack? * It is doubt- 
less in your power to begin the attack,”’ replied the in- 
trepid emir; * but rest assured, that not one of my sol- 
diers will go to paradise till he has sent an infidel to 
hell.” His report of the riches of the land, the effem- 
inacy of the native 
ment, revived the hopes of Noureddin; the ealiph of 
Bagdad applanded the pious design; and Shiracouh 
descended into Egypt a second time with twelve thou- 
sand Turks, and eleven thousand Arabs. Yet his 
forces were still infe rior to the confederate armies of 
the Franks and Saracens; and I ean discern an unu- 
sual degree of military art, in his passage of the Nile, 
his retreat into Thebais, his masterly evolutions in the 
battle of Babain, the surprise of Alexandria, and his 
marches and counter-marches in the flats and valley of 
Egypt, from the tropic to the sea. His conduct was 
seconded by the courage of his troops, ¢ 


Conquest of 
Egypt by the 
Turks, 

A. D, 1163—1169. 


the sect 


id on the eve 








3.) describes 
in the caliph’s treasure were found a pear! as 
large asa igeon’s egg, a ruby weighing seventeen Egyptian drama, 
an emerald a palm and a half in length, and many vases of crystal 
aud porcelain of China, (Renaudot, p. 536.) 


’ Fr ym the ambassador, William of Tyre (. xix. c. 17 
the palace of Cairo. 


THE DECLINE 


| tradition of 


s, and the disorders of the govern- | 


| Ayoubites descended from the tribe of Rawadiai, one 


AND FALL Crap. a=. 

of action a Mamaluke' exclaimed, “If we eannot wrest 
Egypt from the christian dogs, why do we not re. 
nounce the honours and rewards of the sultan, and 
retire to labour with the peasants, or to spin with the 
females of the haram?”’ Yet, after all his efforts in 
the field," after the obstinate defence of Alex: indria® 
by his nephew Saladin, an honourable capitulation and 
retreat concluded the second enterprise o f Shiracouh ; 

and Noureddin reserved his abilities for a third and 
more propitious occasion. It was soon offered by the 
ambition and avarice Amalric or Amaury, king of 
Jerusalem, who had immbib ed the pernicious maxim, 
that no faith should be kept with the enemies of G, vd, 
A religious warrior, the gre: it master of the h 1ospital, 
encouraged him to proceed ; the e mperor of Constant. 
nople either gave, or anid d, a fleet to act with the 
armies of Syria; and the per rfidious christian, unsatis. 
fied with spoil and subsidy, as 
Kgypt. In this emergency, the Mc slems turned their 
eyes tow ards the sultan of Damascus; the Vizir, Whom 
danger encompasse on all sides, yi la d to their unan- 
imous wishes, and Noureddin seemed to be tempted 
by the fair offer of one third of the revenue of the king. 
dom. ‘The Franks were already at the gates ¢ f Cairo: 
but the suburbs, the old city, were burnt on their ap- 
} re ach; the y were dec lve d by an in idious nevocta- 
tion, and their vessels were unable to 
barriers of the Nile, 
test with the 


pired to the conqi lest of 


urmount the 
They prude nt!y declined a con- 


Turks in the midst of a hostile ¢ 


untry; 
and At aury retired into Palestine with the shame and 
reproach that always adhere to unsuccessful injusties 
After this deliverance, Shiracouh was invested witha 
robe of honour, which Ie n stained with the blood 
of the unfortunate Shawer. For a while, the Turkist 
emirs eondescended to hold the office of vizir; but this 
fi relon conquest precipitate the fall of the ] mites 
themselves; and the bl ( ve was accomplish- 
ed by a message and a word. ‘The caliphs had been 
degraded by their own weakness and the tyranny of 
the vizirs: their subjects blushed, when the descend. 
ant and successor of the pr pl et present | his naked 
hand to the rude gripe of a Latin ambassador; they 
wept when he sent the hair of his women, a sad em- 
blem of their grief and terror, to excite Ey f the Fati 
the pity of the sultan of Damascus. By mite « $, 


Noureddin, and the A.D. 1171 

he doctors, the h« ly names of Abubeker 
Omar, and Othman, were solemnly restored: the ca- 
liph Mosthedi, of Bagdad, was acknowledged in the 
public prayers as the true commander of the faithfu 
and the green livery of the sons of Ali was exchang 
for the black colour of the Abbassides. The last of 
his race, the caliph Adhed, who survived only ten days 
expired in happy ignorance of his fate; his tr 
secured the loyalty of the soldiers, and silenced the 
murmurs of the sectaries; and in all subsequent revo- 
lutions Egypt has never departed from the orthodox 
f the Mos! 


lems. 
The hilly country beyon« 


the command of 
t} 


sentence of 


asures 


1 the Tigris Reign and char 





nh an ar 
is occupied by the pastoral tribes of the acter of Sala 
Curds;* a people hardy, strong, savage, A.D, 191—11 

t Mar plur. Mamatlic, is defined k. (Pr { 
Abulpharag. p. 7.) and D’Herbelot, ¢ rvi é um, 8 

1] pretio numerat in domini possessionem cedit They fee ently 
ecur in the wars of Saladin, (B n, p. 206, & ya was y 
the Buhartie Mamalukes that were first ints J into Egypt by his 
descendants, 

wu Ja us A Vitriaco (p. 1116.) gives the ki f rus n . 
han 374 knighu I h the I ks and the Mos report the & 
rior nur rs of the enemy; a differ ev lh may be solved by 

unting or omitting the unwarlike I plians 

x It was the Alexandria of the Arabs, a middle tern extent and 
riches between the period of the Greeks and Romans, a! at of the 
Turks. (Savary, Lettres sur l’Eevpte, t i. v. 2 *) 

y For this great revolution of | ypt, see W illiar lyr ( xix. 5, 
6. 7. 12—31. xx. 5—12.) Bohadin, (in Vit. Saladin. p. 0-389.) ADul- 
feda, (in Excerpt. Schultens, p. 1—12.) D’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient. 
Adhed. Fathemah, but very correct.) Renaudot, (Hist. Patriarch. 
Alex. p. 522— 525. 532—537.) Vertot, (His es Chevaliers de Malthe, 


tom. i. p. 141—163. in 4t0,) and M. de Guignes, (tom. ii. p. 185—215.) 

z For the Curds, see De Guignes, tom. i. p. 4]6, 417. the Index Geo 
rraphi us of Schultens, .p 208, 309, ‘The 
of the noblest; 


und Tavernier, Voyages, 
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impatie nt of yoke, addicted to rz apine, and tenacious of 
the government of their national chiefs. The resem- 
blance of name, situation, and manners, seem to iden- 
tify them with the Carduchians of the Greeks ;* and 
they Still defend against the Ottoman Porte the antique 
free edom which they asserted against the successors of 
Cyrus. Poverty aa ambition prompted them to em- 
prace the profession of mercenary soldiers: the service 
of his father and uncle prepared the reign of the great 
Saladin ;" and the son of Job or Ayub, a simple Curd, 
magnanimously smiled at his pedigree, which flatte ry 
deduced from the Arabian caliphs.© So unconscious 
was Noureddin of the impending ruin of his house, 
that he constrained the reluctant youth to follow his 
uncle Shiracouh into Egypt; his military character 
was established by the defence of Alexandria; and if 
we may believe the Latins, he solicited and obtained 
from the christian general the profane honours of 
knighthood. On the death of Shiracouh, the office 
of grand vizir was bestowed on Saladin, as the young- 
est and least powerful of the emirs; but with the 
advice of his father, whom he invited to Cairo, his 
genius obtained the ascendant over his equals, and at- 
tached the army to his person and interest. While 
Noureddin lived, these ambitious Curds were the most 
humble of his slaves; and the indiscre et murmurs of 
the divan were re need by the prude nt Ayub, who 
Joudly protested that at the command of the ‘sultan he 
himself would lead his son in chains to the foot of the 
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throne. ‘* Such language,”’ he added in private, * was 
prudent and proper in an assembly of your rivals; but 
we are now above fear and obedience ; and the threats 
of Noureddin shall not extort the tribute of a sugar- 
cane.’ His seasonable death relieved them from the 
odious and doubtful conflict : his son, a minor of eleven 
years of age, was left for a while to the emirs of Da-| 


mascus ; and the new lord of Egypt was decorated by 
the caliph with every title*® that ¢ 
pation in the eyes of the people. 
long content with the possession of Egypt; 
spoiled the christians oe. Jerus: alem, and the J 
of Damascus, Aleppo 1 Diarbekir: Mecca and Me- 
dina acknowledged him f r their temporal protector : 

his brother subdued the distant regions of Yemen, or 
the happy Arabia; and at the hour of his death, his 


Nor was Sal: adin 
he 


uld sanctify his usur- | 
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branches; by their incapacity and his merit; by the 
approbation of the caliph, the sole source of all legiti- 
mate power; and, above all, by the wishes and inter- 
est of the people, whose happiness is the first object 
of government. In his virtues, and in those of his pa- 
tron, they admired the singular union of the hero and 
the saint; for both Noure ddin and Saladin are ranked 
among the Mahometan saints; and the constant medi- 
tation of the holy war appears to have shéd a serious 
and sober colour over their lives and actions. The 
youth of the latter* was addicted to wine and women; 
but his aspiring spirit soon renounced the temptations 
of pleasure, for the graver follies of fame and domin- 
ion: the garment of Saladin was of a coarse woolen ; 
water was his only drink ; and, while he emulated the 
temperance, he surpassed the chastity of-his Arabian 
prophet. Both in faith and praetice he was a rigid 
mussulman ; he ever deplored that the defence of reli- 
gion had not allowed him to accomplish the pilgrimage 
of Mecea; but at the stated hours, five times each 
day, the sultan devoutly prayed with his brethren: the 
involuntary omission of fasting was scrupulously re- 
paid; and his perusal of the Koran on horseback, 
between the approaching armies, may be quoted as a 
proof, however ostentatious, of piety and courage. 
The superstitious doctrine of the sect of Shafei was 
the only study that he deigned to encourage : the poets 
were safe in his contempt; but all profane science was 
the object of his aversion; and a philosopher, who 
had vented some speculative novelties, was seized and 
strangled by the command of the royal saint. The 
justice of his divan was aceessible to the meanest 
suppliant against himself and his ministers; and it 
was only for a kingdom that Saladin would deviate 
from the rule of equity. While the descendants of 
Seljuk and Zenghi held his stirrup and smoothed his 
garments, he was affable and patient with the meanest 
of his servants. So boundless was his liberality, that 
he distributed twelve thousand horses at the siege of 
Acre; and, at the time of his death, no more than 
forty-seven drachms of silver and one piece of gold 
coin were found in the treasury; yet, in a martial reign, 


| the tributes were diminished, and the wealthy citizens 


enjoyed without fear or danger the fruits of their in- 


| dustry. Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were adorned by the 


royi il foundations of hospitals, colleges, and mosques ; 
and Cairo was fortified with a wall and citadel ; het 
his works were consecrated to public use,’ nor did 


j}the sultan indulge himself in a garden or palace of 


empire spread from the African Tripoli to the Tigris, 
and from the Indian ocean to the mountains of Arme-| 
nia. Inthe judgment of his character, the re proaches 
of treason and ingratitude strike forcibly on our minds, 
impressed, as they are, with the principle and ex- 
perience of law and loyalty. But his ambition may 


in some measure be excused by the revolution of Asia,! 


which had erased every notion of legitimate succes- 
sion; by the recent example of the Atabeks them-|ance 
selves; by his reverence to the son of his benefactor, 


| 


private Juxury. In a fanatic age, himself a fanatic, 
the genuine virtues of Saladin commanded the esteem 
of the christians: the emperor of Germany gloried in 
his friendship ;* the Greek emperor solicited his alli- 
;' and the conquest of Jerusalem diffused, and 


perhaps magnified, his fame both in the East and West 


his humane and generous behaviour to the collateral | Indies. 
_ During its short existence, the king ig conquest of 
but as they were infected with the heresy of the metempsychosis, the | idom of Jerusalem™ was supported by the kingdom. 
orthodox sultans insinuat vat their d was only on the mo-| the discord of the Turks and Saracens; 4-,D. 1157. 
ther’s side, and that their an tor y 4 stranger who settled among July 3. 
he Curda. and both the Fatimite caliphs and the 
a See the fourth book of the Anabasis of X¢ won. Thetenthou-|sultans of Damascus were tempted to sacrifice the 
on fered ohn nO Ort tree Card s, than from | cause of their religion to the meaner considerations of 
nes ene Ww inn 8s i . - 
b We ar ted to the professor Schultens (Lugd. Bat. 1755. in| private and present advantage. But the powers of 
te Se th richest and most a - tie —so ( Saladin by Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were now united by a hero, 
lis friend n r Johadin, an pious extracts from | 
the history of his kingman pr Abulfeda of Hamah. To tl pone | W hom nature and fortune had armed : age 1inst the chris- 
we may add, the article of Salahe n the Bibliotheque Orientale, | tiat All without now bore the most threatening as- 
ant a a eade ee teat Dyeesties ‘2 a te jaws and all was feeble and hollow in the internal 
Ince ulleda was himself y e, he may share the praise, | » 
for imitating, at least tacitly, the 1 y of the founder, | State of Jerusalem. After the two first Baldwins, the 
4 Hist. Hierosol. in ( a] r Framcos, p. 1152. A sit lar | - -——- 2 oa 
example may be found in Joins (p. 42. n du Louvre ;) but ge See his life and -haracter in Re naudot, p. = 54s. 
the pious St. J ar i leis with the ord r of chris- | bh His civil and religious virtues are celebrated in the first chapter 
tian knizhthood (D Oo i I .) of Bohadin, (p. 4-30.) himself an eye-witness, and an honest bigot. 
e In these Arabic titles, re must always be understood;| i In many works, particularly Joseph’s well in the castle of Cairo, 
Noureddin, lumenir.; Ez 206 i s; Amadod lumen : our he- | the sultan and the patriarch have be en confounded by the ignorance 
ro’s proper name was Joss i was styled Sulahoddin, salus; | of natives and travellers, 
Al Malichus, Al Nasirus, rex def r; Abu Modefir, pater victo k Anonym. Canisii, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 504. 
ne@, Schultens, Prafat 1 Bohad p. 129, 130 
f Abulfeda, who descended from a brother of Saladin, observes from m For the ‘Latin } kingdom of Jerusalem, see William of Tyre, from 
many examples, that the founders of dynasties took the guilt for j the ninth to the twenty second book. Jacob 4 Vitriaco, Hist. Hie- 
themselves, and left the reward to their innocent collaterals, (Ex- | rosolem. |. i. and Sanutus, Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1. iii. p. vi. vii 
cerpt, p. 10.) | viii. ix 
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brother and cousin of Godfrey of Bouillon, the sceptre| tary orders, the one was slain and the other w 


devolved by female succession to Melisenda, daugh- 
ter of the second Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, 
count of Anjou, the father, by a former marriage, of 
our English Plantagenets. ‘Their two sons, Baldwin 
the third, and Amaury, waged a strenuous, and not un- 
successful, 
Amaury, Baldwin the fourth, was deprived by the lep- 
rosy, a gift of the crusades, of the faculties both of 
mind and body. His sister Sybilla, the mother of 
Baldwin the fifth, was his natural heiress: after the 
suspicious death of her child, she c rowne d her second 
husband, Guy of Lusignan, a prince of a handsoine 


person, but of such base renown, that his own brother | 


Jeffrey was heard to exclaim, *‘ Since they have made 
him a king, surely the y would have made me ys” 
The choice was generally blamed ; and the most pow- 
erful vassal, Raymond count of Tripoli, who had bee e 
excluded from the succession and regency, entertained 


a go 


war against the infidels; but the son of | 


THE DECLINE 





an implacable hatred against the king, and exposed | 


his honour and conscience to the sere of the 
sultan. Such were the guardians of the holy city; a 
leper, a child, a woman, a coward, and a traitor: yet 
its fate was delayed twelve years by some sup yplic 5 
from Europe, by the valour of the military orders, and 
by the distant or domestic avocations of their great 
enemy. At length, on every side, the sinking state 
was encircled and pressed by a hostile line; and the 
truce was violated by the Franks, whose — nce 
it protected. A soldier of fortune, Reginald of 
tillon, had seized a fortress on the ed 


‘ha- 
loe of the ‘ sert, 
from whence he pillaged the caravans, insulted Ma- 
homet, and threatened the cities of Mecca and Medina. 
Saladin condescended to complain; rejoiced in the 
denial of justice; and at the head of fourscore thou- 
sand horse and foot, invaded the Holy Land. The 
choice of Tiberias for his first siege was suggested by 
the count of Tripoli, to whom it belonged; and the 
king of Jerusalem was pereusded to drain his garri- 
sons, and to arm his pe ple § for the relief of that im- 
portant place.” By the advice of the pe rfidious R iy- 
mond, the christians were be trayed into 
titute of water: he fled on the first with the 
curses of both nations:® Lusignan was overthrown, 
with the loss of thirty thousand men; and the wood 
of the true cross, a dire misfortune! was left in the 
power of the infidels. The royal captive 
ducted to the tent of Saladin; and as he fainted with 
thirst and terror, the generous victor presented him 
with a cup of sherbet, cooled in snow, without suffer- 
ing his companion, Reginald of Chatillon, to partake 
of this pledge of hospitality and pardon. “The per- 
son and dignity of a king,’’ said the sultan, ** are 
sacred; but this impious robber must in stant ly ac- 


acamp des- 


onset, 


was con- 


knowle dee the prophet whom he has blaspheme sd, or | 


meet the death which he has so often deserved.”’ 
the proud or conscientious refusal of the christian war- 
rior, Saladin struck him on the head with his scymitar, 
and Reyinald was despatched by the guards.? The 
trembling Lusignan was sent to Damascus, to an hon- 
ourable prison and speedy ransom; but the victory 
was stained by the execution of two hundred and thirty 
knights of the hospital, the intrepid champions and 
martyrs of their faith. The kingdom was left with- 
out a head; and of the two grand masters of the mili- 


ic 








n Templarii ut apes bombabant et hospitalarii ut venti stridebant, 
et barones se exitio offere woes et Turcopuli (the christian light troops) 
semetipsi in ignem injiciebant; (Ispahani de Expugnatione Kudsit 
i .18. apud Schultens ;) a ‘ener imen of Arabian eloquence, some- 
what t aif ferent from the st yle of Xenophon. 

o The Latins affirm, the Arabians insinuate, the treason 
mond; but had he really embraced their religion, he wou 
a saint and a hero in the eyes of the latter. 

p Renaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Chatillon, is celebrated by the 
Latins in his life and death; but the circumstances of the latter are 
more distinctly rel ated by Bohadin and Abulfeda ; and J inville (Hist 
de St. Louis, p. 70.) alludes to the practice of Saladin, of never putting 
to death a prisoner who had tasted his bread and salt. Some of the 
companions of Arnold had been slaughtered, and almost sacrificed, in 
a valley of Mecca, ubi sacrificia mactantur. (Aoulfeda, p. 32 





f Ray 


id have been 
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On | 


AND FALL Guar. Xx 


. . . asa 
prisoner. From all the cities, both of the ge a-Coast 


and the inland country, the garrisons had been drawn 
away for this fatal field: ‘'yre and Tripoli alone could 
escape the rapid inroad of Saladin; and three months 
after the battle of ‘Tiberias, he appeared in ar 
the gates of Jerusalem. m moet 
He might expect that the siege of a 
city so venerable on earth and in heaven, 
so interesting to Iurope and Asia, would 
rekindle the 
and that of sixty thousand christi ns, every man would 
be a soldier, and every soldier a eandidate for martyr. 
dom. But queen Sybilla trembled for herself and her 
captive husband ; and the barons and knights, who had 
escaped from the iins of the Turks, dis. 
played the same factious and selfish spirit in the public 
ruin. The most numerous portion of the inhabitants 
was composed of the Greek and oriental christians, 
whom expt had taught to prefer the M; :hometan 
before the Latin yoke ;" and the holy sepulchre attract. 
ed a base and nec dy crowd, without arms or courage, 
who only on the charity of the pilgrims, 
Some feeble and hasty efforts were made for the de. 
fence of Jerusalem; but in the space of fourteen days, 
a victorious army drove back the sallies of the be. 
sieged, planted their engines, opened the wall to the 
breadth of fifteen cubits, ay plied their scaling-ladders, 
and erected on the breach twelve banners of the prophet 
and the sultan. It was in vain that a bare-foot proces. 
of the queen, the women, and the monks, implored 
the Son of God to save his tomb and 


and city of 
Jerusalem, 
- D. 1187, 


. ne 
last sparks of enthusiasm; ber 2, 


sword and el 


rience 


subsist d 


sion 


his inheritance 


from impious violation. ‘Their hope was in the 
mercy of the conqueror, and to their first suppliant de- 
putation that mercy was sternly denied. ‘He had 
sworn to avenge the patience and long-sufft ring of the 
Moslems; the hour of forgiveness was elapsed, and the 
moment was now arrived to expiate, in blood, the in- 
nocent blood which had been sprit by G dfrey and the 
first crusaders.”’ But ta despe ate and successful strug- 
ole of the Franks admonished the sultan that his tn- 


utnph was not yet secure ; he listened with reverence 
to a solemn adjuration in the name of the common Fa- 
ther of mankind; and a sentiment of human sympathy 

llified the rigour of fanaticism and conquest. He 
consented to accept the city, and to Spare the inhabi- 


|tants. The Greek and oriental christians were per- 
mitted to live under his dominion; but it was stipula- 
ted, that in forty days all the Franks and Satins should 
evacuate Jerusalem, and be sat by c ec to the 
sea-ports of Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces of gold 
should be paid for each man, to for each woman, and 
one for every child; and th who were unable to 
purchase their freedom sh ib detained in perpetual 
slavery. Of some writers it is a favourite and invidi- 
ous theme to compare the humat ity of Saladin with 
the massacre of the first crusade. The difference 





but we should not forget 
to capitulate, and that 


would be merely 
that the christians had offered 
the Mahometans of Jerusalem sustained the last ex- 
tremities of an — and storm. Justice is indeed 
due to the fidelity with which the Turkish conqueror 
fulfilled the conditions of the treaty; and he may be 
deservedly praised fur the glance of pity whic “hi he cast 
on the misery of the vanquished. Instead of a rigor- 
ous exaction of his debt, he accepted a sum of thirty 
thousand byzants, for the ransom of seven thousand 
poor; two or three thousand more were dismissed by 
his gratuitous clemency ; and the number of slaves was 
reduced to eleven or fourteen thousand persons. In 
his interview with the queen, his words, and even his 
tears, suggested the kindest consolations; his libe ral 
alms were distributed among those who had been made 


pe rson il; 


lom and city (Hist. 
.) inserts two orig 


q Vertot, who well describes the loss of the king 
des Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. 1. ii. p. 226—27 
nal epistles of a kn plar 

r Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 545. 
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orphans or W idows by the fortune of war; and while 
the knights of the hospital were in arms against him, | 
he allowed their more pious brethren to continue, du-| 
ring the term ofa year, the care and service of the sick. 
In these acts of mercy the virtue of Saladin deserves | 
our admiration and love: he was above the necessity 
of dissimulation, and his stern fanaticism would have 
prompted him to dissemble rather than to affect, this 
profane compassion for the enemies of the Koran, Af- 
ter Jerusalem had been delivered from the presence of 
the strangers, the sultan made his triumphant entry, 
his banners waving in the wind, and to the harmony 
of martial music. ‘The great mosch of Omar, which 
had been converted into a church, was again consecra- 
ted to one God and his prophet Mahomet; the walls 
and pavement were purified with rose-water; and a 
pulpit, the labour of Noureddin, was erected in the 
sanctuary. But when the golden cross that glittered 
on the dome was east down, and dragged through the 
streets, the christians of every sect utter da lamenta-| 
ble groan, which was answered by the joyful shouts of 
the Moslems. In four ivory chests the patriarch had | 
collected the crosses, the images, the vases, and the 
relics of the holy place: they were seized by the con-| 
queror, who was desirous of presenting the caliph with 
the trophies of christian idolatry. He was persuaded, 
however, to intrust them to the patriarch and prince 
of Antioch; and the pious pledge was redeemed by 
Richard of England, at the « xpense of fifty-two thou- 
sand byzants of gold.* 
The nations might fear and hope the 
immediate and final expulsion of the} 
Latins from Syria; which was yet de- 
layed above a century after the death of Saladin.’ In 
the career of victory, he was first checked by the re- 
sistance of ‘Tyre; the troops and garrisons, which had 
capitulated, were imprudently c nducted to the same 
port: their numbers were adequate to the defence of 
the place; and the arrival of Conrad of Montferrat in- 
spired the disorderly crowd with confidence and union. 
His father, a venerable pilgrim, had heen made pris- 
oner in t battle of Tiberias; but that disaster was 
and Greece, when the son was urge d 
by ambition and piety to visit the inheritance of his 
roval ne phe w, the infant Baldwin. The view of the 
Turkish banners warned him from the hostile coast of 
Jaffa; and Conrad was unanimously hailed as the 
prince and champion ¢ f Tyre, which was already be- 
sieged by the conqueror of Jerusalem. The firmness 
of his zeal, and perhaps his knowledge of a generous 
foe, enabled him to brave the threats of the sultan, and 
to declare, that should his aged parent be exposed be- 
fore the walls, he himself would discharge the first 
arrow, and glory in his descent from a christian mar- 
tyr. The Egyptian fleet was allowed to enter the 
harbour of Tyre; but the chain was suddenly drawn, 
and five calleys were either sunk or taken: a thousand 
Turks were slain in a sally ; and Saladin, after burning 
his engines, concluded a glorious campaign by a dis- 
graceful retreat to Damascus. He was soon assailed 
The pathetic narra- 


The third cru- 
sade, by sea, 


A.D. 11 


unknown in Italy 


} 
I 
} 
i 


by a more formidable tempest. 
tives, and even the pictures, that represented in lively 
colours the servitude and profanation of Jerusalem, 
awakened the torpid sensibility of Europe, the empe- 
ror Frederic Barbarossa, and the kings of France and 
England, assumed the cross; and the tardy magnitude 
of their armaments was anticipated by the maritime 
states of the Mediterranean and the ocean. The skil- 


m, Bohadi 


iwitnesses. Oft 


1 (p. 67—75.) and Abulfeda 
he christian, Bernard The- 


sF r the con juest f Jerusalé 
(p. 40—43.) are our Moslen 








saurarius (c, 151—167.) is the most copious and authentic; see like- | 
wise Matthew Paris, (p. 120-—1!21.) 

t Thes es of Tyre and Acre are most copiously described by Ber. 
nard Thesaurarius, (de Acquisitione Terre Sancta, c. 167 179.) the | 
author of the Historia Hierosolymitana, (p. 1150—1172. in Bongarsius,) 
Abulfeda, (p 43—50.) and Bohadin, (p. 75—179.) 

u IT have followed a moderate and probable representation of the 


nit 
fact; by Vertot, who ad 


narquis is actually exposed to the 


ts without reluctance a romantic tale. the | 
darts of the be sieged, { 
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ful and provident Italians first embarked in the ships 
of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. ‘They were speedily fol- 
lowed by the most eager pilgrims of France, Norman- 
dy, and the Western Isles. ‘The powerful suecour of 
Flanders, Frise, and Denmark, filled near a hundred 
vessels ; and the northern warriors were distinguished 
in the field by a lofty stature and a ponderous battle- 
axe.* ‘Their increasing multitudes could no longer be 
confined within the walls of Tyre, or remain obedient 
to the voice of Conrad. They pitied the misfortunes, 
and revered the dignity, of Lusignan, who was released 
from prison, perhaps to divide the army of the Franks. 
He proposed the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, thirty 


| miles to the south of Tyre; and the place was first in- 


vested by two thousand horse and thirty thousand foot 
under his nominal command. I shall not expatiate on 
the story of this memorable siege; which lasted near 
two years, and consumed, in a narrow gpace, the for- 
ces of Europe and Asia. Never did the «.. .¢ 

. . : Siege of Acre 
flame of enthusiasm burn with fiercer “4p 1ise. ’ 
and more destructive rage ; nor could the July—A. D. 1190. 
true believers, a common appellation, ~~ 
who consecrated their own martyrs, refuse some ap- 
plause to the mistaken zeal and courage of their adver- 
sariess At the sound of the holy trumpet, the Mos- 
lems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the oriental provin- 
ces, assembled under the servant of the prophet: his 
camp was pitched and removed within a few miles of 


| Acre; and he Jaboured, night and day, for the relief of 
| his brethren and the annoyance of the Franks. 


Nine 
battles, not unworthy of the name, were fought, in the 
neighbourhood of mount Carmel, with such vicissitude 
of fortune, that in one attack, the sultan forced his way 
into the city ; that in one sally, the christians penetra- 
ted to the royal tent. By the means of divers and pi- 
geons, a regular correspondence was maintained with 
the besieged: and, as often as the sea was left open, 
the exhausted garrison was withdrawn, and a fresh 
supply was poured into the place. The Latin camp 
was thinned by famine, the sword, and the climate; 
bat the tents of the dead were replenished with new 
pilgrims, who exaggerated the strength and speed of 
their approaching countrymen. The vulgar were as- 
tonished by the report, that the pope himself, with an 
innumerable crusade, was advanced as far as Constan- 
tinople. ‘The march of the emperor filled the east with 
more serious alarms; the obstacles which he encoun- 
tered in Asia, and perhaps in Greece, were raised by 
the policy of Saladin; his joy on the death of Barba- 
rossa was measured by his esteem ; and the christians 
were rather dismayed than encouraged at the sight of 
the duke of Swabia and his way-worn remnant of five 
thousand Germans. At length, in the spring of the 
second year, the royal fleets of France and England 
cast anchor in the bay of Acre, and the siege was more 
vigorously prosecuted by the youthful emulation of the 
two kings, Philip Augustus and Riehard Plantagenet. 
After every resouree had been tried, and every hope 
was exhausted, the defenders of Acre submitted to 
their fate; a capitulation was granted, but their lives 
and liberties were taxed at the hard conditions of a ran- 
som of two hundred thousand pieces of gold, the de- 
liverance of one hundred nobles, and fifteen hundred 
inferior captives, and the restoration of the wood of 
the holy cross. Some doubts in the agreement, and 
some delay in the execution, rekindled the fury of the 
Franks, and three thousand Moslems, almost in the 
sultan’s view, were beheaded by the command of the 
sanguinary Richard.* By the conquest of Acre, the 


x Northmanni et Gothi, et cwteri populi insularum que inter occi- 


}dentem et septentrionem sit# sunt, gentes bellicos@, corporis pro- 


ceri, mortis intrepidw, bipennibus armate, navibus rotundis que 
Ysnachia@ dicuntur advecta., 

y The historian of Jerusalem (p. 1108.) adds the nations of the east 
from the Tigris to India, and the swarthy tribes of Moors and Getu- 
lians, so that Asia and Africa fought against Europe. 

z Bohadin, p. 180. and this massacre is neither denied nor blamed 
by the christian historians. Asacriter jussa complentes, (he Engliste 
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Latin powers acquired a strong town and a conve- 
nient harbour; but the advantage was most dearly 
purchased. The minister and historian of Saladin 
computes, from the report of the enemy, that their 
numbers, at different periods, amounted to five or six 
hundred thousand ; that more than one hundred thou- 
sand christians were slain; that a far greater number 
were lost by disease or shipwreck ; and thata small 
portion of this mighty host could return in safety to 
their native countries.* 

Philip Augustus, and Richard the first, 
are the only kings of France and Eng- 
land, who have fought under the same 
banners ; but the holy service, in which 
they were enlisted, was incessantly disturbed by their 
national jealousy ; and the two factions, which they 
protected in Palestine, were more averse to each other 
than to the common enemy. In the eyes of the orien- 
tals, the French monarch was superior in dignity and 
power; and in the emperor’s absence, the Latins re- 
vered him as theirtemporal chief.” His exploits were 
not adequate to his fame. Philip was brave, but the 
statesman predomioated in his character ; he was soon 
weary of sacrificing his health and interest on a barren 
coast; the surrender of Acre became the signal of his 
departure; nor could he justify this unpopular deser- 
tion, by leaving the duke of Burgundy, with five hun- 
dred knights, and ten thousand foot, for the service of 
the Holy Land. The king of England, though infe- 
rior in dignity, surpassed his rival in wealth and mili- 
tary renown ;¢ and if heroism be confined to brutal and 
ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet will stand high 
among the heroes of the age. The memory of Cour 
de Lion, of the lion-hearted prince, was long dear and 
glorious to his English subjects; and, at the distance 
of sixty years, it was celebrated in proverbial sayings 
by the grandsons of the Turks and Saracens, against 
whom he had fought: his tremendous name was em- 
ployed by the Syrian mothers to silence their infants ; 
and if a horse suddenly started from the way, his rider 
was wont to exclaim, ** Dost thou think king Richard 
is in that bush?’ His cruelty to the Mahometans 
was the effect of temper and zeal ; but I cannot believe 
that a soldier, so free and fearless in the use of his 
lance, would have descended to whet a dagger against 
his valiant brother Conrad of Montferrat, who was 
slain at Tyre by some secret assassins.* After the 
surrender of Acre, and the departure of Philip, the 
king of England Jed the crusaders to the recovery of 
the sea-coast; and the cities of Cesarea and Jaffa 
were added to the fragments of the kingdom of Lusig- 
nan. A march of one hundred miles from Acre to 
Ascalon, was a great and perpetual battle of eleven 
days. In the disorder of his troops, Saladin remained 
on the field with seventeen gnards, without lowering 
his standard, or suspending the sound of his brazen 


Richard of Eng- 
land in Pales- 


tine, 
A. D. 1191, 3192, 





soldiers) says Galfridus a Vinesauf, (1. 4. c. 4. p. 346.) who fixes at 2700 
the number of victims; who are multiplied to 5000 by Roger Hove- 
den, (p. 697, 698.) The humanity or avarice of Philip Augustus was 
— to ransom his prisoners. (Jacob. a Vitriaco, |. i. 

j22.) 

a Bohadin, p. 14. He quotes the judgment of Balianus, and the 
prince of Sidon, and adds, ex illo mundo quasi hominum paucissimi 
redierunt. Among the christians who died before St. John d’Acre, I 
find the English names of De Ferrers ear! of Derby, (Dugdale, Baron 
age, part i. p. 260.) Mowbray, (idem, p. 124.) De Mandevil, De Fien 
nes, St. John, Scrope, Pigot, Talbot, &c 

b Magnus hic apud eos, interque reges eorum tum virtute, tum 
majestate eminens - Summus rerum arbiter. (Bohadin, p. 159.) 
He does not seem to have known the names either of Philip or Rich- 
ard 





c. 98. Pp. 


ec Rex Angliw, prestrenuus .... rege Gallorum minor apud eos 
censebatur ratione regni atque dignitatis ; sed tum divitiis florentior, 
tum bellica virtute multo erat celebrior. (Bohadin, p. 161.) A stran 


ger might admire those riches; the national historians will tell with 
what lawless and wasteful oppression they were collected 
4 Joinville, p.17. Cuides-.u que ce soit le roi Richart? 


e Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the Moslems, who attest the | 


confession of the assassins, that they were sent by the king of Eng- 
land ; (Bohadin, p. 225 ) and his only defence is an absurd and palpa- 


ble forgery, (Hist. de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 155 


163.) a pretended letter from the prince of the assassins, the sheich, | 


or old man of the mountain, who justified Richard, by assuming to 
himself the guilt or merit of the murder. 
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kettle-drum ; he again rallied and renewed the charge ; 
and his preachers or heralds called aloud on the uni. 
tarians, manfully to stand up against the christian 
idolaters. But the progress of these idolaters was 
irresistible : and it was only by demolishing the walls 
and buildings of Ascalon, that the sultan could prevent 
them from occupying an important fortress on the con. 
fines of Egypt. During a severe winter, the armies 
slept; but in the spring, the Franks advanced Within 
a day’s march of Jerusalem, under the leading Stan- 
dard of the English king, and his active spirit inter. 
cepted a convoy, or caravan, of seven thousand camels, 
Saladin ‘ had fixed his station in the holy city: but the 
city was struck with consternation and discord: he 
fasted ; he prayed ; he preached; he offered to share 
the dangers of the siege; but his Mamalukes, who 
remembered the fate of their companions at Acre, pres- 
sed the sultan with loyal or seditious clamours, t 
reserve his person at d their courage for the future 
defence of their religion and empire.s The Moslems 
were delivered by the sudden, or as they deemed, the 
miraculous, retreat of the christians ;" and the laurels 
lof Richard were blasted by the prudence, or envy, of 
his companions. The hero, ascending a hill, and veil. 
ing his face, exclaimed with an indignant Voice, 
‘Those who are unwilling to rescue, are unworthy 
to view, the sepulehre of Christ!’ After his return 
to Acre, on the news that Jaffa was surprised by the 
sultan, he sailed with some merchant vessels, and 
leaped foremost on the beach; the castle was relieved 
by his presence; and sixty thousand Turks and Sara. 
cens fled before his arms. The discove ry ¢ f his weak- 
ness provoked them to return in the morning; and 
they found him carelessly encamped before the gates 
with only seventeen knights and three hundred arch- 
ers. Without counting their numbers, he sustained 
their charge ; and we learn from the evidence of hig 
enemies, that the king of England, grasping his lance, 
rode furiously along their front, from the right to the 
left wing, without meeting an adversary who dared to 
encounter his career.' Am I writing the history of 
Oriando or Amadis ? : 
During these hostilities, a languid and 


r 
> an His treaty an 
negociation * between the Franks S and 


tedi us a 

and Moslems was started, and continu- A. TD. 1192 
Sent ; 

ed, and broken, and again resumed, and “°°P*SM ber 


again broken. Some acts of royal courtesy, the gift 


of snow and fruit, the exc} of Norway hawks 
and Arabian horses, softened the asperity of religious 
war: from the narchs 
might learn to suspect that heaven was neutral in the 


quarrel; nor, after the trial of each other, could either 


vicissitude of success, the m 


















hope for a decisive victory.' The health both of 

f See the ress and 1 s firr 3 ~ 18 iT escri- 
bed by Bol .¢ 7—9.2 2 ) wt l f hara he de 
fenders of Jerusalem ; their fears were not unknown to the enemy 
(Jacob a Vitriaco, |. i - 100. | 1123 Vin if, 1. v. c. 50, p. 399.) 

g Yet unless the sultan, oran Ayoubite pris , remained in Jerusa- 
lem, nec Curdi Turcis, nec Turci essent obtemperat Curdis. (Bo- 
hadin, p. 236.) He draws aside a corner of the p al curtain, 

h Bohadin, (p. y leven Jeffrey de Vin f, (i. vi. c. 1—8. p. 
103—409.) ascri retreat to Richard h if 1 Jacobus a Vit- 
riaco observes, that in his is aience w depart, in alterum virum 
mutatus est, (p. 1123.) Vet Joinville, a Fret k accuses the 
envy of Hugh duke of Burgundy, (p. 115.) without supposing, like 
Matthew Paris, that he was bribed by Saladin. 

i The expeditions to Asealon, Jerusalem, and Jaffa, are related by 

| Bohad n (p. 184—249.) and Abulfeda, (p, 51,52.) The author f the 
Itinerary, or the monk of St. Alban’s, cannot exaggerate the cadhi’s 
account of the prowess of Richard ; (Vinisauf, ]. vi. c. 14—24. p. 4]2— 
121, Hist. Major, p. 137—143.) and on the whole of this war, there is a 
marvellous agreement between the christian and Mahometan writers, 
who mutually praise the virtues of their enemies, 

k See the progress of negociation and hostility in Bk hadin, (p. 207 

260.) who was hiinself an actor in the treaty. Richard declared his 
intention of returning with new armies to the conquest of the Holy 
Land; and Saladin answered the menace with a civil compliment. 
(Vinisauf, 1. vi, c. 28. p. ) ss 

1 The most yplous an nal un f this holy war, is Galfridi 

| a Vinisauf Itinerarium s At Richardi et aliorum in Ter 
ram Hierosolymorum, in six b s, published in the second volume 

f Gale’s Scriptores Hist. A ang, (p. 24 129.) Roger Hoveden 
and Matthew Paris afford likewise many valua materials ; and the 


y 
| former describes, with accuracy, the discipline and navigation of the 


| English fleet. 
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Richard and Saladin appeared to be in a declining} to increase the interest of the popes in the recovery of 
state; and they respectively suffered the evils of dis-| Palestine: after the death of Saladin they preached 
tant and domestic warfare; Plantagenet was impatient | the crusade, by their epistles, their legates, and their 


to punish a perfidious rival who had invaded Norman- 
dy in his absence; aod the indefatigable sultan was 
subdued by the cries of the people, who were the vic- 
tims, and of the soldiers, who were the instruments, 
of his martial zeal. The first demands of the king of 
England were the restitution of Jerusalem, Palestine, 
and the true cross; and he firmly declared, that him- 
self and his brother pilgrims would end their lives in 
the pious labour, rather than return to Europe with 
ignominy and remorse. But the conscience of Saladin 


refused, without some weighty compensation, to re-| 


store the idols, or promote the idolatry, of the chris- 
tians: he asserted, with equal firmness, his religious 
and civil claim to the sovereignty of Palestine; des- 
canted on the importance and sanctity of Jerusalem ; 
and rejected all terms of the establishment, or parti- 
tion, of the Latins. The marriage which Richard pro- 
posed, of his sister with the sultan’s brother, was 
defeated by the difference of faith: the princess abhor- 
red the embraces of a Turk ; and Adel, or Saphadin, 
would not easily renounce a plurality of wives. A 
personal interview was declined by Saladin, who 
alleged their mutual ignorance of each other's lan- 
guage; and the negociation was managed with much 
art and delay by their interpreters and envoys. The 
final agreement was equally disapproved by the zeal- 


ots of both parties, by the Roman pontiff and the caliph | 


of Bagdad. It was stipulated that Jerusalem and the 
holy sepulchre should be open, without tribute or vex- 
ation, to the pilgrimage of the Latin christians; that, 
after the de molition of Ascal: n, the V should inclu- 
sively possess the sea-coast from Jaffa to Tyre; that 
the count of ‘Tripoli and the prince of Antioch should 
be comprised in the truce; and that, during three 
years and three months, all hostilities should cease. 
The principal chiefs of the two armies swore to the 
, 


observance of the treaty; but the monarchs were sat- 


isfied with giving their word and their right hand ; and 
«} 


e royal majesty was excused from an oath, which 
always implies some suspicion of falsehood and dis- 
Death og Honour. Richard embarked for Europe, 

s : to seek along captivity and a premature 
ee grave; and the space of a few months 


concluded the life and glories of Saladin. 
The orientals describe his edifying death, which hap- 
pened at Damascus; but they seem ignorant of the 
equal distribution of his alms among the three reli- 
gions,™ or of the display of a shroud, instead of a 
standard, to admonish the east of the instability of 
human greatness. The unity of empire was dissolved 
by his death; his sons were « ppressed by the stronger 
arm of their uncle Saphadin; the hostile interests of 
the sultans of Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo," were 
again revived; and the Franks or Latins stood, and 
breathed, and hope d, in their fortresses along the Sy- 
rian coast. 

Innocent IIT. The noblest monument of a conquer- 
A. D. 1198-1216. or’s fame, and of the terror which he 
inspired, is the Saladine tenth, a general tax, which 
was imposed on the laity, and even the clergy, of the 
Latin church for the service of the holy war. The prac- 


tice was too lucrative to expire with the oceasion ; and | 
this tribute became the foundation of all the titles and | 


tenths on ecclesiastical 
granted by the Roman pontiff 
or reserved for the 


see.” This pecuniary emolument must have tended 


to catholic sovereigns, 


m Even Vertot (tom. i. p. 251.) adopts the foolish notion of the in- | 

difference of Saladin, who professed the Koran with his last breath. 

n See the succession of the Ayoubites, in Abulpharagius, (Dynast. 

Pp 277, &c.)and the tables of M. de Guignes, l’Art de Verifier les | 
Dates, and the Bibliotheque Orientale. 

Thomasin (Disciplir e l’Eglise, tom. iii. p. 311—374.) has copi- 





ously treated of the origin, abuses, and restrictions of these tenths. 
A theory was started, but not pursued, that they were rightfully due 


Vou. I1.—2 U 23 


benefices, which have be en | 


immediate use of the apostolic | 


| missionaries; and the accomplishment of the pious 
work might have been expected from the zeal and 
| talents of Innocent the third.? Under that young and 
| ambitious priest, the successors of St. Peter attained 
| the full meridian of their greatness ; and in a reign of 
| eighteen years, he exercised a despotic command over 
| the emperors and kings, whom he raised and deposed ; 
|over the nations, whom an ifiterdict of months or 
| years deprived, for the offence of their rulers, of the 
| exercise of christian worship. In the council of the 
Lateran he acted as the ecclesiastical, almost as the 
temporal, sovereign of the east and west. It was at 
ithe feet of his legate that John of England surfen- 
| dered his crown; and Innoeent may boast of the two 
|most signal triumphs over sense and humanity, the 
establishment of transubstantiation, and the origin of 
| the inquisition. At his voice, two crusades, the fourth 
jand the fifth, were undertaken; but, except a king of 
| Hungary, the princes of the second order were at the 
|head of the pilgrims: the forces were inadequate to 


|the design; nor did the effects correspond with the 


|hopes and wishes of the pope and the people. The 
fourth crusade was diverted from Syria Pye fourm 
|to Constantinople; and the conquest of crusadé, 
|the Greek or Roman empire by the La- 4-2» 420% 


tins will form the proper and important subjeet of the 
next chapter. In the fifth,’ two hun- Thefifth, 

dred thousand Franks were landed at 4D. 128. 

the» eastern mouth of the Nile. They réasonably 
hoped that Palestine must be subdued in Egypt, the 
seat and storehouse of the sultan; and, after a sie 

of sixteen months, the Moslems deplored the loss of 
Damietta. But the christian army was ruined by the 
pride and insolence of the legate Pelagius, who, in 
the pope’s name, assumed the character of general: 
the sickly Franks were encompassed by the waters 
of the Nile andthe oriental forces; and it was by the 
evacuation of Damietta that they obtained a safe re- 
treat, some concessions for the pilgrims, and the tardy 
restitution of the doubtful relic of the true cross. 
The failure may in some measure be ascribed to the 
abuse and multiplication of the crusades, which were 
preached at the same time against the pagans of 
Livonia, the Moors of Spain, the Albigeois of France, 
and the kings of Sicily of the imperial family.” In 
these meritorious services, the volunteers might ac- 
quire at home the same spiritual indulgence, and a 
larger measure of hema rewards; and even the 
| popes, in their zeal against a domestic enemy, were 
sometimes tempted to forget the distress of their 
Syrian brethren. From the last age of the crusades 
| they derived the occasional command of an army and 
revenue; and some deep reasoners have suspected 
that the whole enterprise, from the first synod of 
Placentia, was contrived and executed by the policy 
of Rome. ‘The suspicion is not founded either in 
nature or in fact. The successors of St. Peter appear 
| to have followed, rather than guided, the impulse of 
| manners and prejudice ; without much foresight of the 
| Seasons, or cultivation of the soil, they gathered the 
ripe and spontaneous fruits of the superstition of the 


| to the pope, a tenth of the Levites’ tenth to the high-priest. (Selden 
on Tithes; see his Works, vol. iii. p. ii. p. 1083.) 
| p See the Gesta Innocentii IL. in Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. (tom. Hi. 
| p. i. p. 486—568.) chee 
q See the fifth crusade, and the siege of Damietta, in Jacobus a Vit- 
riaco, (1. iii. p. 1125—1149. in the Gesta Dei of Bongarsius,) an eye- 
| witness, Bernard Thesaurarius, (in Script. Muratori, tom. vii. p. 825 
&46. c. 190—207.) a contemporary, and Sanutus, (Secreta Fidel. Cru- 
cis, 1. iii. p. xi. c. 4—9.) a diligent compiler; and of the Arabians, 
| Abulpharagius, (Dynast. p. 294.) and the Extracts at the end of Join- 
ville, (p. 533, 537. 540. 547, &c.) 

r To those who took the cross against Mainfroy, the pope (A. D. 
| 1255) granted plenissimarm peccatorum remissionem, Fideles mira- 
| bantur quod tantum eis promitteret pro sanguine christianorum effun- 
| dendo quantum pro cruore infidelium aliquando. (Matthew Paris, p. 
| 785.) A high flight for the reason of the thirteenth century. 
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times. They gathered these fruits without toil or 
personal danger: in the council of the Lateran, Inno- 
cent the third declared an ambiguous resolution of 
animating the crusaders by his example : but the pilot 
of the sacred vessel could not abandon the helm; nor 
was Palestine ever blessed with the presence of a 
Roman pontiff.* 

The persons, the families, and estates 
of the pilgrims, were under the imme- 
diate protection of the popes; and these 
spiritual patrons soon claimed the pre- 
rogative of directing their operations, and enforeing, 
by commands and censures, the accomplishment of 
their vow. Frederic the second,’ the grandson of 
Barbarossa, was successively the pupil, the enemy, 
and the victim of the church. At the age of twenty- 


The emperor 
Frederic IL. in 
Palestine, 


A. D, 1238. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





Cuap. XX, 


cast an interdict on the church which his presence 
- . _ | 
had profaned; and the knights of the hospital and 


temple informed the sultan how easily 


| surprised and slain in his unguard 


Jordan. of f 


he might be 
visit to the river 
In such a state 


inaticism and faction, 
| vietory was hopeless, and defence was difficu + but 
the conclusion of an advantageous peace may < im- 
puted to the discord of the Mahometans, and t their 
personal esteem for the character of Frederic, The 
enemy of the church is accused of maintaining with 
the miscreants an intercourse of hospitality and friend. 
ship, unworthy of a christian; of despising the bar. 
renness of the land; and of indulging a profane 
thought, that if Jehovah had seen the kingdom of 


selected Palestine for 


Yet Fre deric 


Naples, he never would have 
| the inheritance of his chosen people. 





one years, and in obedience to his guardian Innocent | obtained from the sultan the restitution of Jerusalem, 
the third, he assumed the cross; the same promise} of Bethlem and Nazareth, of Tyre and Sidon; the 
was repeated at his royal and imperial coronati: ns;| Latins were allowed to inhabit and fortify the city ; 
and his marriage with the heiress of Jerusalem for ever | an equal code of civil and religious freedom was rati- 
bound him to defend the kingdom of his son Conrad. | fied for the sectaries of Jesus and those of Mah met; 
But as Frederic advanced in age and au thority, he | and, while the former worshipped at the holy sepul- 
repented of the rash engagements of his youth: his ichre, the latter micht pray and preach in the m sch 
liberal sense and knowledge taught him to de ‘spise the of the temple,* from whence the prophet u nd ertook 
phantoms of superstition and the crowns of Asia: he his nocturnal journey to heaven. The clergy deplored 
no longer entertained the same reverence for the suc-| this scandalous toleration; and the weaker Moslems 
cessors of Innocent; and his ambition was occupied | were gradually expelled; but every r object of 
by the restoration of the Italian monarehy from Sicily | the crusades was mplished without bloodshed; 
to the Alps. But the suecess of this project would} the churches were restored, the monasteries were re- 
have reduced the popes to their primitive simplicity ; plenished ; and, in the space of fifteen years, the 
and, after the delays and excuses of twelve years, they | Latins of Jerusalem exceeded the number of six thou- 


urged the emperor, with entreaties and threats, to fix 
the time and pli ice of his departure for Palestine. 
the harbours of Sicily and yer a he prepared a fleet 
of one hundred galleys, and of 


that were framed to transport and Jand two thousand | 
atten-| 


five hundred knights, with the?r horses and 
dants; his vassals of Naples and Germany formed a 


powerful army ; and the number of English crusaders | 


was magnified to sixty thousand by the report of 
fame. But the inevit: ib! e, or affected, slowness of 
these mighty preparations, | consumed the strength and 
provisions of the more indigent pilgrims; the multi- 
tude was thinned by sickness and desertion, and the 
sultry summer of Calabria anticipated the mischiefs 
of a Syrian campaign. At length the emperor hoisted 
sail at Brundusium, with a fleet and army of forty 
thousand men; but he kept the sea no more than three 
days; and his hasty retreat, which was ascribed by 
his friends to a grievous indisposition, was ed 
by his enemies as a voluntary and obstinate disobe- 
dience. 
communicated by Gregory the ninth; for presuming, 
the next year, to accomplish his vow, 
excommunciated by the same pope." While he served 
under the banner of the cross, a crusade was preached 


accus 


against him in Italy; and after his return he was com- | 


pelled to ask pardon for the injuries which he had 
suffered. ‘The clergy and military orders of Pales- 
tine were previously instructed to renounce his com- 
munion and dispute his commands; and in his own 
kingdom, the emperor was forced to consent that the 
orders of the camp should be issued in the name of 
God and of the christian republic. Frederic entered 
Jerusalem in triumph; and with his own hands (for} 
no priest would perform the office) he took the e rown | 
from the altar of the sepulchre. gut the or h 





s This simple idea is agrecable to the good sense of Mosheim, (In 
stitut. Hist. a p. 33°.) and the fine philosophy of Hume. (Hist 
of England, vol. i. p. 390.) 

t The original materials for the crusade of Frederic Il. may be 
drawn from Richard de St. Germano (in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Ital. tom. vii. p. 1002—1013.) and Matthew Paris, (p. 2396, 291. 300 
302. 304.) The most rational moderns are, Fleury, (Hist Eccles 
tom. xvi.) Vertot, (Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. 1. iii.) Giannone, 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom, ji. 1. xvi.) and Muratori. (Annali 
d’Italia, tom. x.) 


a Poor Muratori kno ewe what to think, but knows not what to say 
Chino qui il cap 


a 


’ » p- B22. 


In | 


one hundred vessels, | 


For suspending his vow was Frederic ex- | 


he was again | 





| sand. This peace and prosperity, for which they were 
ungrateful to their benefactor, was terminated by the 
irru P n of the strange and savage } es of Cariz- 
mians.’ Flyi from the arms of the , 
¢ ; ; : invas 18 
Semel s, those shephe rds of the ¢ pian Ca 8, 
rolled headlong on Syria; and the union A.D. 1243, 
of the Franks with th ltans of Aleppo, Hems, and 
Damascus, was insuflicient t em the violence of 
| the torrent. Whatever stood against them, was cut 
| off by the sword, or dragged into captivi the mili- 
| tary orders were alm texterm ted in a single | it- 
| tle; and in the pillage of the city, tl prot tion 
lof the holy s pulchre, the Latins confess and regret 
the modesty and discipline of the ‘I 1 Sarac 
| Of the seven crusades, the two last< I . 
iwere undertaken by [I ; the 1 — 
° > . : ‘ ) 4 4 
| king of France; who lost his liberty in 4: 2: 1°14 
Eeypt, and his life on the « t of Africa "T'wenty- 
| ey I 
eight years after his death, he was canonized at Rome . 
land sixty- miracles were readily found, 1 sol- 
emnly attested, to justify the claim of the royal saint? 
| The voice of history rendse 1 more hor le testi- 
mony, that he united the virtues of a king, a he 
|}a man; that his martial spirit was tem, 1 by th 
| love of private and public justice; and that Louis w 
the father of his people, the friend of | ight . 
{and the terror of the infidel Supers lone, in 
| all the extent of her baleful influs ce,* ¢ upted his 
I 
| understanding and his heart; his devotion stooped to 
| admire and imitate the begging friars of Franc ul 
Dominic; he pursued with blind and cruel zeal the 
| . . "-* . ; 
| enemies of the faith; and the best of kines twice de- 
scended from his throne to seek the adventures of a 
} spiritual knight-errant. A monkish historian would 
have been content to applaud the most despicable part 
cs — — = = 
x The clergy artfully confounded the mosch or cl h of ! 
ple with the holy sept hre, a r wilf é h leceived h 
Vert t and Muratori. 
y The irruption of the Ca ns, or Corast s, is related by Mat 
} thew Paris, (| 6, 547.) and by J ille, Nar ind the Arabians, 
} Cp. LT, 112. 191 192. §2 y 
z Read, if y in, the Lif i Mira s of St. I s. by con 
fessor of Queen Margaret, ( 1—523. Joinv I 
a He believed a that n her church ta ht. CJois e, p. 10.) but 
he cautioned J e against disputing with infidels. ‘ L’omme 
| lay (said he in his old langua ur t medire de la loy creati- 
enne, ne doit pas deffendre ja | S ne me jue de d’es- 
| péa, dequoi il doit donner | ventre dedans, L comme elle y 
{| peut entrer,”’ (p. 12.) 


Cap. XX. 


of his character; but the noble and g 
who shared the friendship and captivity of Louis, has 
traced with the pencil of nature the free portrait of his 
his failings. From this intimate 
knowledge we may learn to suspect the political views 
of depressing their great vassals, which are often im- 
uted to the royal authors of the crusades. Above 
the princes of the middle ages, Louis the ninth 


virtues as well as of 


all 
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gailant Joinville,” | dred thousand pieces of gold. 


3 


5 


Tn a soft and luxurious 
climate, the degenerate children of the companions 


lof Noureddin and Saladin were incapable of resist- 


successfully laboured to restore the prerogatives of the | 


crown; but it was at home, and not in the east, that 
he acquired for himself and his posterity; his vow 
was the result of enthusiasm and sickness; and if he 
were the promoter, he was likewise the victim, of this 
holy madness. For the invasion of Egypt, France 
was exhausted of her troops and treasures ; he covered 
the sea of Cyprus with eighteen hundred sails; the 


most modest enumeration amounts to fifty thousand 
men; and, if we might trust his own confession, as it 
is reported by oriental vanity, he disembarked nine 
thousand five hundred horse, and one hundred and 
thirty th ind foot, who performed their pilgrimage 
under the shadow of his power.* 
He In complete armour, the oriflamme wa- 
ving before him, Louis leaped foremost 
A.D.1 on the beach; | the strong city of Da- 
mietta, which had cost his predecessors a siege of six- 
teen months, was abandoned on the first assault by the 
trembling Moslems. sut Damietta was the first and 
the last of his conquests; and in the fifth and sixth 
crusades, the me ¢ es, almost on the same ground, 
were productive of similar calamities. After a ruin- 
ous del which i uced into the camp the seeds 
of an epidemical disease, the Franks advanced from 
the -coast towards the capital of Egypt, and strove 
to surmount the unseasonable inundation of the Nile, 
which opposed their progress. Under the eye of their 
intrepid monarch, the barons and knights of France 


ing the flower of European chivalry; they triumph- 
ed by the arms of their slaves or Mamalukes, the har- 
dy natives of Tartary, who at a tender age had been 
purchased of the Syrian merchants, and were edu- 
cated in the camp and palace of the sultan. But 
Egypt soon afforded a new example of the danger of 
pretorian bands; and the rage of these ferocious ani- 
mals, who had been let loose on the strangers, was 
provoked to devour their benefactor. In the pride of 
conquest Touran Shaw, the last of his race, was mur- 
dered by his Mamalukes; and the _most daring of the 
assassins entered the chamber of the eaptive king, 
with drawn scymitars, and their hands imbrued in the 
blood of their sultan. The firmness of Louis com- 
manded their respect ;€ their avarice prevailed over 
cruelty and zeal; the treaty was accomplished ; and 
the king of Franc -e, with the relics of his army, w 
permitted to embark for Palestine. He wasted four 


1s 


| years within the walls of Acre, unable to visit Jernsa- 


— 


| chiefs, have ever been succeeded, not by their sons 


| his valour, they hoped his conversion ; 


rites, Turks or Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borgites 


displayed their invincible contempt of danger and dis- 
cipline : his brother, the count of Artois, stormed with 
inconsiderate valour the town of Massoura; and the 
carrier pigeons announced to the inhabitants of Cairo 
that all was lost. But a soldier, who afterwards 
usurped the sceptre, rallied the flying troops: the main 
aie of the christians was f ir behind their vanguard ; 
and Artois was overpowered and slain. A shower of 
Greek fire was incessantly poured on the invaders; the 
Nile was commanded by the Egyptian galleys, the 
open country by the Arabs; all provisions were inter- 
cepted ; ¢ 1 day aggravated the sickness and fam- 
ine; and about the same time a retreat was found to 
be necessary and impracticable. ‘The oriental writers 
cont that Louis might have escaped, if he would 
have de ted his subjects : he was made prisoner, with 
the eatest part of his nobles; all who could not re- 
deem their lives by service or ransom, were inhumanly 
mas red; and the walls of Cairo were decorated 
H = with a cirele of christian heads.¢ The 
Evyot. king of France was loaded with chains; / 
, A.D. 12 but the generous victor, a great grand- 
: 1 of the brother of Saladin, sent a 
robe of h ur to his royal captive, and his deliver- 
nee, with that of his soldiers, was obtained by the 
restitution of Damietta‘ and the payment of four hun- 
b I have two editions of J ville, tl ne (Paris, 1668.) most valu- 
able for servations of Ducange; the other (Paris au Loner, 
1761.) 1 r daflie the pure and authentic tent, o BS. of whieh 
has t y scover rhe last editor proves, that the his 
t ‘St. | \ f 1A. D. 1309 t expla oreven 
admiring, t ww ‘t withor, which must have exceeded ninety | 
yea I t i. O itions Ducan p. 17) 
J ; ? Ara Ex p. 549 
I last edit have enrie r Joinville with large and ecu 
r s tracts from Ar ! , Macr \ lfeda, &c. See 
lik \ har cD ist 22 5.) ¥ ills him by the 
ri fR NI ew P ( i) has des 
r f f the French and English who f ht and fell 
at M i 
Savary I res sur l’Egypte, has given a descrip- 
tion of Da (tom. ttre xx 274— 290.) and a narrative of 
the ¢ pe ti fSt. I ( P 6 250.) 
f Forthe ra f St. Louis, a million of byzants wag asked and 
éranted; | $ un nerosity reduced that sum to 800,000 by- 


lem, and unwilling to return without glory to his native 
country. . - 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after six- 
teen years of wisdom and repose, to undertake the 
seventh and last of the crusades. His finances were 
restored, his kingdom was enlarged ; a new generation 
of warriors had arisen, and he embarked with fresh 
confidence at the head of six thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot. The loss of Antioch had provoked the 
enterprise: a wild hope of baptizing the king of Tu- 
nis, tempted him to steer for the African coast; and 
the report of an immense treasure reconciled his troops 
to the delay of their voyage to the Holy Land. In- 
stead of a proselyte, he found a siege ; His death before 
the French panted and died on the burn- | Tu - in the 
ing sands ; St. Louis expired in his tent; "4". Jaro,” 
and no sooner had he closed his eyes, 





Aug. 25. 
than his son and successor gave the signal of the re- 
treat." “It is thus,’”’ says a lively writer, * that a 
christian king died near the ruins of Carthage, wa- 
ging war against the sectaries of Mahomet, in a land 
to which Dido had introduced the deities of Syria.’ 

A more unjust and absurd constitu- The Mamatukes 
tion cannot be devised, than that which of Egypt, 
condemns the natives of a country to a BE 
perpetual servitude, under the arbitrary dominion of 
strangers and slaves. Yet such has been the state of 
Egypt above five hundred years. The most illes- 
trious sultans of the Baharite and Borgite dynasties * 
were themselves promoted from the ‘Tartar and Circas- 
sian bands; and the four and twenty beys, or m uit ary 
, but 
by their servants. ‘They produce the great charts ar of 
their liberties, the treaty of Selim the first with the 
mage sl and the Othman emperor still accepts from 





zants, which are valued by Joinville at 400,000 French livres of his 
own time, and expressed by Matthew Paris by 100,000 marks of sil- 
ver. (Ducange, Dissertation xx. sur Joinville.) 

¢ The idea of the emirs to choose Louis for their sultan, is seriously 
attested by Joinville, (p. 77, 78.) and does not appear to me so absurd 
is to M, de Voltaire. (Hist. Ge nerale, tom. ii. p 387.) The Mam- 
alukes themselves were strangers, rebels, and equals; they had felt 
and such a motion, which was 
not seconded, might be made, perhaps by a secret christian, in their 
tumultuous assembly. 

h See the expedition in the Annals of St. Louis, by William de 
Nangis, p. 270—287. and the Arabic Extracts, p. 545. 555. of the Lou- 
vre edition of Joinville, 

i Voltaire, Hist. Generale, tom. ii. p. 391. 

k The chronology of the two dynasties of Mamalukes, the Baha- 
, Circassians, is 
given by Pocock (Pr legom. ad Abulpharag. p. 6—31.) and de Guig- 
nes, (tom, i. p. 264—270.) their history from Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c. to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, by the same M. de Guignea, 
(tom. iv. p. 10—328.) 

1 Savary, Lettres sur l’Egypte, tom. ii. lettre xv. 
much question the authenticity of this copy: 
tan Selim concluded a treaty with the Circassians or Mamalukes of 
Egypt, and left them in possession of arms, riches, and power. See 
a new Abregé de |’Histoire Ottomane, composed in Egypt, and trans- 
lated by M. Digeon, (tom. i. p.55—58, Paris, 1781.) a curious, authen- 
and national history. 


386, 


p. 189-208. 1 


yet it is true, that sul- 











Egypt a slight acknowledgment of tribute and subjec- 
tion. With some breathing intervals of peace and 
order, the two dynasties are marked as a period of 
rapine and bloodshed;™ but their throne, however 
shaken, reposed on the two pillars of discipline and 
valour; their sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, Ara- 
bia, and Syria; their Mamalukes were multiplied from 
ight hundred to twenty-five thousand horse; and their 
numbers were increased by a provincial militia of one 
hundred and seven thousand foot, and the oceasional 
aid of sixty-six thousand Arabs.2 Princes of such 
power and spirit could not long endure on their coast 
a hostile and independent nation; and if the ruin of 
the Franks was postponed about forty years, they 
were indebted to the cares of an unsettled reign, to 
the invasion of the Moguls, and to the occasional aid 
of some warlike pilgrims. Among these, the English 
reader will observe the name of our first Edward, 
who assumed the cross in the life-time of his father 
Henry. At the head of a thousand soldiers, the future 
conqueror of Wales and Scotland delivered Acre from 
a siege; marched as far as Nazareth with an army of 
nine thousand men; emulated the fame of his uncle 
Richard ; extorted, by his valour, a ten years’ truce ; 
and escaped, with a dangerous wound, from the dagger 
Loss of Antioch, Of a fanatic assassin.® Antioch,? whose 
A. D. 1268 situation had been less exposed to the 
June 12, calamities of the holy war, was finally 
occupied and ruined by Bondocedar, or Bibars, sultan 
of Egypt and Syria; the Latin principality was ex- 
tinguished; and the first seat of the christian name 
was dispeopled by the slaughter of seventeen, and the 
captivity of one hundred, thousand of her inhabitants. 
The maritime towns of Laodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, 
Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, and Jaffa, and the stronger 
castles of the hospitalers and templars, successively 
fell; and the whole existence of the Franks was con- 
fined to the city and colony of St. John of Acre, which 
is sometimes described by the more classic title of 
Ptolemais. 
After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre,? which is dis- 
tant about seventy miles, became the metropolis of 
the Latin christians, and was adorned with strong and 
stately buildings, with aqueducts, an artificial port, 
and a double wall. The population was increased by 
the incessant streams of pilgrims and fugitives: in 
f hostility the trade of the East and West 
was attracted to this convenient station; and the mar- 
ket could offer the produce of every clime and the 
interpreters of every tongue. But in this confiux of 


the pauses 


nations, every vice was propagated and practised : of | 


all the disciples of Jesus and Mahomet, the male and 
female inhabitants of Acre were esteemed the most 
corrupt; nor could the abuse of religion be corrected 
by the discipline of law. The city had many sove- 
reigns, and no government. ‘The kings of Jerusalem 
and Cyprus, of the house of Lusignan, the princes of 
Antioch, the counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the. great 
masters of the hospital, the temple, and the Teutonic 
order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the 
pope’s legate, the kings of France and England, as- 
sumed an independent command ; seventeen tribunals 
exercised the power of life and death; every criminal 


m Si totum quo regnum occupaérunt tempus respicias, re@sertim 
i ' ’ i 


quod fini propius, reperies illud beilis, pugnis, injuriis, ac rapinis re 
fertum. (Al Jannabi, apud Pocock, p. 31.) The reign of Mohammed, 
(A, D. 1311)—1341.) affords a happy exception. (De Gujgnes, tom. iv. 
», 20R--210.) 

o They are now reduced to 8500; but the expense of each Mama 
luke may be rated at 100 louis: and Egypt groans under the avarice 
and ingolence of these strangers. (Voyages de Volney, tom. i. p. 89- 
187.) 

See Carte’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 165—175. and his origi 
nal authors, Thomas Wilkes and Walter Hen neford, Ci. iii. c. 34 
30.) in Gele’s Collection, (tom. ii. p. 97. 589—592.) They are both 


ignorant of the princess Eleanor’s piety in sucking the poisoned 
wound, and saving her husband at the risk of her own life. 

p Sanutus, Sec Fidelium Crucis, 1. iii. p. xii. c. 9. and De Guig 
nes, Hist. des Hi iv. p. 143. from the Arabic historians, 

) The state of Acre is represented in all the’Chronicies of the 
times, and most a 


f 
144. in Muratori, 
Scriptores Rerum Itali 






curately in Joha Villani, 1. vii. « 


arum, tom. xiii. p. 337, 338, 
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was protected in the adjacent quarter; and the perpes 
tual jealousy of the nations often burst forth jp 
of violenc and blood. 
graced the ensign of the cross, compensated their 
want of pay by the plunder of the Mahometan villa. 
ges: nineteen Syrian merchants, who traded under 
the public faith, were de spoiled and hanged by the 
christians ; and the denia! of satisfaction justified the 
arms of the sultan Khalil. He marched against Acre 
at the head of sixty thousand horse and one hundred 
and forty thousand foot: his train of artillery (if f 
may use the word) was numerous and weighty; the 
separate timbers of a single engine were transported jn 
one hundred waggons: and the royal historian Aby}. 
feda, who served with the troops of Hamah, was him. 
selfa spectator of the holy war. Whatever might be the 
vices of the Franks, their ecurage was rekindled by ep. 
thusiasm and despair; but they were torn by the diseord 


i 


acts 
Some adventurers, who dis 


of seventeen chiefs, and overwhelmed on all sides by 


the powers of the sultan. After a siege The logs of Acrs 
of thirty-three d iys, the double wall was 2 he Holy 
forced by the Moslems; the principal — D. 1295 
tower yielded to their engines; the Ma- May 18, 


malukes made a general assault; the city was st rm- 
ed; and death or slavery was the lot of sixty thousay 

The convent, or rather fortress, of the 
templars resisted three days longer; but the great 
master was pierced with an arrow; and, of five hun- 
dred knights, only ten were left alive, less happy than 
the victims of the sword, if they lived to suffer ona 


; id 
scaffold in 


christians. 


the unjust and ert proscription of the 
whole order. The king of i 
and the great master of the hospital, eflected the 


retreat to the shore; but the ‘ I h, the vessels 
were insufficient; and or I bers of the fugitive 
were drowned before they could reach the isle of 
Cyprus, which might cor t I Y f t los 
ot Palest ne By i como } { ( e 
churches and fortificati s { the I I cithes wer 
demolished ; a motive of avarice or fear still opened 
he holy sepulchre to some devout and defenceles 
pilgrims ; and a mournful! d solitary stlence prev 
ed along the coast which had so long re nded with 
the wWorLp’s DEBATE. 
- ~~ 
CHAPTER XXL 

Schisms of the Greeks and Latin State of ¢ antino- 
ple.—Rew lt of the Bulgaric — Ts 1 é det 

ed by his brother Alexius.—Origin of the fourth crusade 
—Aldliance of the Ire ch ant benet wilh the son of 

Isaac.— Their naval expedition to ¢ f T} 


two sieges and final conquest of the city by the Latins. 
Tue restoration of the western empire g tt 
by Charlemagne was speedily followed ( 
by the separation of the Greek and Latin churches. 
A religious and national animosity still divides the two 


largest communions of the christian world; and the 


KS 


schism of Constantinople, by alienating her most use- 
ful allies, and provoking her most dangerous enemies, 


has precipit ited the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire in the east. 


In the course of the present history Their aversion 


the aversion of the Greeks for the Latins Latins 

has been often visible and conspicuot It was ori- 
ginally derived from the disdain of servitude, inflamed 
after the time of Constantine, by the pride of equ lity 


or dominion ; and finally exasperated bv the preference 
thy 


which their rebellious subjects had given to the alll 





r See the final expulsion of the Franks, in Sar t y 
1 7. A feda, Macrizi, & in De ¢ l 164 
| and Vertot. tom». i. 1. iii p. 407 —428 
a In the successive cer r fr ‘ eF 
Mosheim traces the schism of the Greeks with learning, clearness, 
and impart ty: the filioque, (Institut. Hist, les. p. 27 Le 
j III. p. 303, Photius, p. 5u7, 3u8. Michael Cerularius, p. 370, 371, &c 
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ance of the Franks. In every age the Greeks were 
their superiority in profane and 


proud of = » . 
they had first received the light of chris- 


knowle dge: 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


religious | 


tlanity 5 they had pronounce d the decrees of the seven | 


general councils; they alone possessed the language 
af Scripture and philosophy; nor should the barba- 
rians, the west,” 
sume to argue on the high and mysterious questions 
Those barbarians despised in 


immersed in the darkness of 


of the ological science. 
their turn the restless and subtle levity of the orientals, 
the authors of every heresy ; and their own 
simplicity, which was content to hold the tradition of 


} 
uren. 


blessed 


the apost lie cn Yet in the seventh ce ntury, the 


synods of Spain, and afterwards of France, improved 
1 1 the Nice 


or corrupt e creed, on the mysterious sub- 


ject of the third person of the Trinity.© In the long 
Process fthe controversies of the « ist, the nature and 
Holy Ghost ceneration of the Christ had been scru- 
pulou ly defined ; and the well-known relation of father 
and son seemed to convey a faint Image to the human 
mind. ‘The idea of birth was less analogous to the 
Holy Spirit, wl », Instead of a divine gift or attribute, 
was considered by the catholics as a substance, a per- 
son,a god; hew not begotten, but in the orthodox 
style he proceeded. Did he proceed from the Father 
ilone, perhaps by the Son? or from the Father and the 
Son The first of these opinions was asserted by 
the Greeks, the second by the Latins; and the addition 
to the Nicene creed of the word filioque, kindled the 
flame of dist 1 betwee t tal and the Gallic 
churches In i¢ ri l i ( pute, the Roman 
ffs affected a f neutrality and modera- 
{ yc 1 the vation, but they acqui- 
esc lir Ln { t, of 1 ry Tr l ly ine brethren; 
they seemed desirous of casting a veil of silence and 
charity ver the peri u I rch ; and in the cor- 
Ss] f f Charlen I the third, the 
poy ( er y of tatesman, and the 
prince descends to the | sion id pre lices of a 
priest. But the ort xy of Rome spontaneously 
veyed the impulse of her temporal policy; and the 
j 1@, W Leo v d to ¢ , was transcribed 
in the sym ! ed } ie | ry of 
can The Ni 1A I ls 
the catl c fi \ l f 
nd both ist ! t m MA 
y themas of the Greek , wi 
proces f Holy G t Sor 
| if i I t l ‘ . I t cle 5 ti ull 
not e of treaty; but the 
f « pli v vary in remot 
{in endent churches ; and t n, even of di- 
vines, might v, 1 ( e is inevitable 
nie I craf é f Rome has 
imp ( her p 3 } the rigid obliga- 
tion of c¢ : r t Greeks it is confined to 
t . Is compe d by dignity or 
ul i by ; and the chial clergy, the pa- 
} é y c | society of the wives whom 
they have ! ed | e neir entrance into he ly 
rae? A que ( ( ( } was flere ly 
‘ . : t 
t Epist. p. 4 
edit. ) ] aT 
ages ul i : r 
; I 
f Holy ¢ : 
} i i 1 i vi 
| ’ ‘ * 
. ‘ i. (Anas 
! I \ r : I ua 
we Nn } 
I \ f ¢ ! l wi 
F mye t 8 ! 1 All 
re 5 ir i ria 
it ‘ ( ( il 
Lor 236.) The potue \ p-t f 
salvation 
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debated in the eleventh century, and the essence of the 
eucharist was supposed in the east and west to depend 
on the use of levened or unlevened bread. Shall I 
mention in a serious history the furious reproaches 


| that were urged against the Latins, who for a long 


pre-| 


while remained on the defensive? They neglected 
to abstain, according to the apostolical decree, from 
things strangled, and from blood: they fasted, a Jew- 


lish observance! on the Saturday of each week; dur- 


ing the first week of Lent they permitted the use of 
milk and cheese ;‘ their infirm monks were indulged 


|in the taste of flesh ; and animal grease was substitu- 


ted for the want of vegetable oil: the holy chrism or 
unction in baptism was reserved to the episcopal 
order: the bishops, as the bridegrooms of their chur- 
ches, were decorated with rings; their priests shaved 
their faces, and baptized by a single immersion. Such 
were the crimes which provoked the zeal of the patri- 
archs of Constantinople; and which were justified 


| with equal zeal by the doctors of the Latin church.’ 


Bigotry and national aversion are pow- Ambitious quar- 

erful magnifiers of every object of dis- "1s of Photius, 
ne ‘ . patriarch of 

pute; but the immediate cause of the { mstantinople, 
schism of the Greeks may be traced in with the popes, 
the emulation of the leading prelates, A. D. 7-886. 
who maintained the supremacy of the old metropolis 
superior to all, and of the reigning capital, inferior to 
none, in the christian world. About the middle of the 
ninth century, "Photius," an ambitious layman, the 
captain of the guards and principal secretary, was 
promoted by merit and favour to the more desirable 
office of patriarch of Constantinople. In science, even 
ecclesiastical science, he surpassed the clergy of the 
age ; and the purity of his morals has never been ime 
peached : but his ordination was hasty, his rise was 
irregular; and Ignatius, his abdicated predecessor, 
was yet supported by the public compassion and the 
obstinacy of his adherents. They appealed to the tri- 
bunal of Nicholas the first, one of the proudest and 
most aspiring of the Roman pontiffs, who embraced 


the welcome opportunity of judging and condemning 
his rival of the east. Their quarrel was imbittered 
; : 


by a conflict of jurisdiction over the king and nation 
, Bulgarians ; nor was their recent conversion to 
christianity of much avail to either prelate, unless he 
could number among the subjects of 


With the aid of his court the Greek pa- 


‘ l . 
ne selytes 


triarch was victorious; but in the furious contest he 
de posed in his turn the successor of St. Peter, and 
involved the Latin church in the reproach of heresy 


Photius sacrificed the peace of the world 

precarious reign: he fell with his pa- 
the Cesar Bardus; and Basil the Macedonian 
performed an act of justice in the restoration of lana- 
tius, whose age and dignity had not been sufficiently 
ected. From his monastery, or prison, Photius 
cited the favour of the emperor by pathetic com- 
plaints and artful flattery; and the eyes of his rival 
were scarcely closed, when he was again restored to 
the throne of Constantinople. After the death of Ba- 
sil, he experienced the vicissitudes of courts and the 
ingratitude of a royal pupil: the patriarch was again 
deposed, and in his last solitary hours he might regret 
the freedom of a secular and studious life. In each 
evolution, the breath, the nod, of the sovereign had 
een accepted by a submissive clergy ; and a synod 
of three hundred bishops was always prepared to hail 


and schism. 
to a short 


tror 
iron, 


and 


rest 
soli 








In I fler ! ecclesiastical discipline 
now relax . se, a ure be e a perpetual, 
é in a ul, i nce (Vie privée des Francois, 
t 27 %.) 

I ri al i nents of the schism, of the charges of the 
G kk s Latins, are osited in the epistles of Photius, 
(Epist. En a, i 17—61 1 of Michael Cerularius, (Canisii 
\ . I jor tom. iii. p. i. p. 2S 24. edit. Basnage, with the 

prolix answer of Cardinal Humbert.) 
h TI hx f Venice edition of the Councils contains 
all { sy ndd und story f PI s: they are bridged, 

‘ a i pr r prudence, by Dupin and Fleury. 
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the triumph, or to stigmatize the fall, of the holy, or 
the execrable, Photius.' By a delusive promise of 
succour or reward, the popes were tempted to counte- 
nance these various proceedings ; and the synods of 
Constantinople were ratified by their epistles or le- 
gates. But the court and the people, Ignatius and 
Photius, were equally adverse to their claims ; their 
ministers were insulted or imprisoned : the procession 
of the Holy Ghost was forgotten: Bulgarta was for 
ever annexed to the Byzantine throne ; and the schism 
was prolonged by the rigid censure of all the multi- 
plied ordinations of an irregular patriarch. The dark- 
ness and corruption of the tenth century suspended the 
intercourse, without reconciling the minds, of the two 
nations. But when the Norman sword restored the 
churehes of Apulia to the jurisdiction of Rome, the 
departing flock was warned, by a petulent epistle of 
the Greek patriarch, to avoid and abhor the errors of 
the Latins. The rising majesty of Rome could 
The popes ex- longer brook the insol: nee of a rebel; 
communicate and Michael Cerularius was excommu- 
the patriarch of nicated in the heart of Constantinople by 
Constantinople . ° : : 
andtheGreeks, the pope’s legates. Shaking the dust 
A. D. 1054. from their feet, they deposited on the 
July 16. altar of St. Sophia a direful anathema,* 
which enumerates the seven mortal heresies of the 
Greeks, and the guilty teachers, and their 
unhappy sectaries, to the eternal society of the devil 
and his angels. According to the emergencies of the 
church and state a friendly correspondence was some- 
times resumed; the language of charity and concord 
was sometimes affected ; but the Greeks have never 


devotes 


recanted their errors; the popes have never repealed 
their sentence : and from this thunderbolt we may dat 
the consummation of the schism. It was enlarged 
by each ambitious atep of the Roman pontiffs; the 


emperors blushed and trembled at the ignominious fate 
of their royal brethren of Germany; and the pe ple 
were scandalized by the temporal power and military 
life of the Latin clergy.' 
aversion of the 


Enmity of the The Greeks and La- 
Greeks and La tins was nourished and manifested in 
tins, . 
A. D. the three first ex pe ditions to the Holy 
1100—1200. Land. Alexius Comnenus contrived the 


absence at least of the formidable pilgrims: his suc- 


cessors, Manuel and Isaac Angelus, conspired with 
the Moslems for the ruin of the greatest princes \ I 
the Franks; and their crooked and malignant policy 


was seconded by the active and voluntary obedience of 
every order of their subjects. Of this hostile temper, 
a large portion may doubtless be ascribed to the 
ference of language, dress, and manners, which severs 
and alienat The pride, as 
well was deeply 


dif- 


nations of the globe. 


the 


es the 


as the prudence, of sovereign 


wounded by the intrusion of foreign armies, that claim- 
ed a right of traversing his dominions, and passing 
under the walls of his capital; his subjects wer 


insulted and plundered by the rude strangers of the 
west; and the hatred of the pusillanimous Greeks was 
sharpened by secret envy of the bold and pious enter- 
prises of the Franks. But these profane causes of 
national enmity were fortified and inflamed by the 
venom of religious zeal. Instead of a kind embrace, 
a hospitable reception from their christian brethren 
of ihe every tongue was taught to repeat the 
names of schismatic and heretic, more an 
orthodox ear than those of pagan and infidel: instead 
of being Joved for the general conformity of faith and 


ast, 


odious to 


i The synod of Constantinople, held in the year 869, is the eighth of 
the general « ncils, the last assembly of the east which is recogni- 
zed by the Romanchurch, She rejects the synods of Constantinople 
of the years 867 and 579, which were, however, equally numerous and 
noisy ; but they were favourable to Photius : 

k See this anathema in the councils, tom. xi. p. 1457—1460 

1 Anna Comnena (Alexiad, Li. p. 31—33.) represents the abhor 


rence, not only of the church, but 
popes, and the Latincommunion. The style of Cinnamus and Nice 
tas is still more vehement. Yet how calm is the voice of history 
compared with that of polemics! ? 


of the palace, for Gregory VII. the 
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AND FALL 
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wor ship, they were abh rred for some rules of dis. 
cipline, some questions of theology, in which them 
1emMm- 


selves or t teachers might differ f 


ner mM the Oriental 
church. In the crusade of Louis the seventh, the 
Greek clergy washed and purified the altars w] ich 
had been defiled by the sacrifice of French priest, 
The er mpanions ol Ire de ric Barb irossa de ple re the 
injuries which they endured, both in word and deed. 
from the peculiar rancour of the bishops and monks, 


Their prayers and sermons excited the peop] 
the impious barbarians; and _ the 
of declaring, that the faithful 
tion of all their sins by the extirpation of the Schis- 
matics.” An enthusiast, named Dorotheus 


the fears, and restored the confidence, 


© against 


accused 
might obtain the redemp. 


patriarch is 


» alarmed 
ol the emperor, 


by a prophetic assurance, that the German heretic, 
after assaulting the ge ite of Blachernes, would be 
made a singular example of the divin vengeanee, 
‘he passages of these mighty mi we rare and 
pe rilous events; but the crusades introduced 1 frequent 
and familiar intercourse between the two nations, 
which enlarged their knowledge without abating their 
prejudices, The wealth and luxury of 17 Latins at 
Constantinople demanded the produc- ‘ vople 
tions of every climate: these imports were balanced 


by the art and labour « f her numerous inhab tants; 
her situation Invites t c ( {the world; and, 
in every period of her existence, that commerce hag 
been In the hands of foreloners. Alter the decline of 
Amalphi, the Venetians, Pis & €, intro. 
duced their factories and settleme 3 Into the capital 
of the empire: their services w rew d with 
honours and immunities ; they acquired the | ssion 
of lands and houses; their families were 1 by 
marriages with the natives; and, aft the toleration 
f a Mahometan m it W I interdict 
the churches of the R in rite. ‘| two wives of 
Manuel Comnenus°® were of t I f the | ks; 
the first, a sister-in-law of the ¢ I ( rad; the 
secol d.a dauohter of the IY ( fA talne 
ed for his s Alex a f P \ stus 
king of France; and he bestowed | wn daughter 
on a marquis of M f i é and 
dignified in the palace of Constanti . The Greek 
encountered the arms ar is] 1 t t empire, of 
the west; he esteemed the va . { 1 the 
fidelity, of the Fra ; ihe \ were 
unfitly recompensed by the crative of ges 
and treasurers; the policy of M | { 
alliance of the pope; and th | l ised 
him of a partial bi to the nat dy f 
Latins. During his reion. tof |} eee 
Alexius, they were ex ed at ¢ ! 
reproach of foretoners, heretics, ray tes; and 
this triple OuLlit wi everely ex 1 I t tumult, 
which announced the return and el t Andronie 
T Hh an 18 I 4 | Canis 
Le n. Antiq 11 ] 5 
nnons of the ¢ cy i (ira 
sionem peccatorum | t I 
serves, (in S \ s | Greci 
heret nos a 8 
uuntur W ' Baldwin 
fifteen years af “ I f e | s non 
hominum nomine, s¢ i t effun 
dere pene inter 1 af { i .. in 
Muratori, Script. Re I ‘ t urs i. { I ’ 
may be sor exaggeration, it v ‘ i jal for the a n and 
re-a i fh tr de 

an See Anna Comnena., (Alexia 161, 162.) a remarkable 
passa f Nicetas, (in Manuel. | ) Vene 

is *Cunvn na 4 ; h 

\ 

oT ! Fam. I t.p 187 

p N Ma i \ 
i ud et tel 4 l 
Graecu ~ ta ; 
Lati s i l 
nobiles et i t I ‘ \ i I 

q The suspicions of the Greeks \ f 
had seen the poli al epis sof Ma ‘ t e Aley er Lil, the 
enemy of his enemy Freder l iwi i the « ror lar his 
wish of uniting the { and Latins as one flock ler I 





rd, &e. 


(See Fl 


CHAP. paae 
cus." The people rose in arms; from | 

A. D. 1183 the Asiatic shore the tyrant despatched | 
his troops and galleys to assist the national revenge; | 
and the hopeless resistance of the strangers served 
only to justify the rage, and sharpen the daggers, of 


their massacre 


Neither age, nor sex, nor the ties of | 
friendship or kindred, could save the victims of nation- 
al hatred, an | avarice, and religious zeal: the Latins | 
were slaughtered in their houses and in the streets; 
their quarter was r luced to ashes; the clergy were | 


the assassins 


° . . . ' 
burnt in their churches, and the sick in their hospi- | 
tals; and some estimate may he formed of the slain 


from the clemency which sold above four thousand 
christians in perpetual slave ry to the Turks. The 
priests and monks were the loudest and most active in | 
the destruction of the schismatics ; and they chanted a| 
thanksgiving to the Lord, when the head of a Roman 
cardinal, the pope’s legate, was severed from his bo-| 
dy, fastened to the tail of a dog, and dragged, with 
. ' The more diligent 
of the strangers had retreated, on the first alarm, to| 
their ls, and escaped through the Hellespont 
from the of blood. In their flight, they burnt 


, 


wv. 


savage mockery, through the city. 


yess 


"ene 


and ravaged two hundred miles of the sea-coast; 
inflicted a severe revenge on the guiltless subjects 
of the empire ; marked the priests and monks as their 
neculiar enemies ; and compensated, by the accumula- | 
tion of plunder, the loss of their property and friends. | 
On their return, they exposed to Italy and Europe the 
wealth and weakness, the perfidy and malice, of the 
Greeks, wl vices were painted as the genuine 
characters of sy and schism. The scruples of the 
first crusaders had neglected the fairest opportunities | 
of securing, by the possession of Constantinople, the | 
way to the Holy Land: a domestic revolution invited, 
and almost compelled, the French and Venetians to | 
chieve tl iquest of t Roman « mpire ¢ f the east. 
Reign I e series of the Byzantine princes, | 
ra | I have exhibited the hypocrisy and ambi- | 
; pl 1195, tion, the tyranny and fall, of Andronicus, | 
s 12. { last male of the Comnenian family | 
who re t ntinople. The revolution, which | 
east him headlong from the throne, saved and exalted 
Isaac Angelus,* w! ended by the females from 
the san ! ay ty. The successor of a second 
Nero n it have found it an easy task to deserve the 
esteem and affection of his subjects: they sometimes 
had re it t the administration of Andronicus. | 
The s | vigorous mind of the tyrant was capa-,| 
ble of discerning the connexion between his own and | 
the public interest; and while he was feared by all 
who ¢ d inspire him with fear, the unsuspected 
eople, and t remote provinces, might bless the 
inexorable st of their master. But his successor 
was vain and ilous of the supreme power, which he 
wanted courage and abilities to exercise; his vices 
were | ious, his virtues (if he possessed any | 
s) we useless, to mankind; and the Greeks, 
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ithe enemy of the christian name. 
| hands, of Isaac and his brother, the remains of the 


|on the house of 


safety of the capital, were deeply woun- 
|ded by the revolt of the Bulgarians and 
| Wallachians. 


| to pray for the long life of Isaac Angelas, 
who imputed their calamities to his negligence, denied | the surest pledge of their freedom and 
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by equal abuses in the collection, and the application, 
of the revenue. While the Greeks numbered the days 
of their servitude, a flattering prophet, whom he re- 


| warded with the dignity of patriarch, assured him of 
|a long and victorious reign of thirty-two years ; during 


which he should extend his sway to mount Libanus, 
and his conquests beyond the Euphrates. But his 


| only step towards the accomplishment of the predic- 


tion, was a splendid and scandalous embassy to Sala- 
din,‘ to demand the restitution of the holy sepulchre, 
and to propose an offensive and defensive league with 
In these unworthy 


Greek empire crumbled into dust. The island of 


| Cyprus, whose name excites the ideas of elegance and 


pleasure, was usurped by his namesake, a Comnenian 


| prince; and by a strange concatenation of events, the 


sword of our English Richard bestowed that kingdom 


Lusignan, a rich compensation for the 
loss of Jerusalem. 
The honour of the monarchy, and the pevor of the 


Bulgarians, 
A. D. 1186, 


Since the victory of the second Basil, 


|they had supported, above a hundred and seventy 


years, the loose dominion of the Byzantine princes ; 
but no effectual measures had been adopted to impose 
the yoke of Jaws and manners on these savage tribes. 
By the command of Isaac, their sole means of subsis- 


| tence, their flocks and herds, were driven away, to 


contribute towards the pomp of the royal nuptials; 
and their fieree warriors were exasperated by the 
denial of equal rank and pay in the military service. 
Peter and Asan, two powerful chiefs, of the race of 
the ancient kings," asserted their own rights and the 
national freedom : their demoniac impostors proclaim- 


led to the crowd, that their glorious patron St. Deme- 


trius had for ever deserted the cause of the Greeks: 
and the conflagration spread from the banks of the 
Danube to the hills of Macedonia and Thrace. After 
some faint efforts, Isaac Angelus and his brother ac- 
quiesced in their independence; and the imperial 
troops were soon discouraged by the bones of their 
fellow-soldiers, that were scattered along the passes 
of mount Hemus. By the arms and policy of John 
or Joannices, the second government of Bulgaria was 
firmly established. ‘The subtle barbarian sent an em- 
bassy to Innocent the third, to acknowledge himself a 
genuine son of Rome in descent and religion ;* and hum- 
bly received from the pope the licence of coining mo- 
ney, the royal title, and a Latin archbishop or patriarch. 
The Vatican exulted in the spiritual conquest of Bul- 
garia, the first object of the schism ; and if the Greeks 


|could have preserved the prerogatives of the church, 


they would gladly have resigned the rights of the 
monarchy. 
The Bulgarians were malicious enough Usurpation and 


character of 
Alexius Ange- 


us, 
him tl of avy transient or accidental benefits| prosperity. Yet their chiefs could in- ALD. 1195—1203. 
of the times. Is slept on the throne, and was|volve in the same indiscriminate con- April 8. 
\wakened only by the sound of pleasure: his vacant| tempt the family and nation of the emperor. “In all 
d by comedians and buffoons, and | the Greeks,” said Asan to his troops, “* the same cli- 
even to these buffoons the emperor was an object of | mate, and character, and education, will be produc- 
contempt feasts and buildings exceeded the ex-| tive of the same fruits. Behold my lance,” continued 


amples of royal luxury; t 


and domestics amounted to twenty thousand: and the 
daily sum of four thousand pounds of silver would 
swell to four millions sterling the annual expense of 
his household and table. His poverty was relieved 
by oppression ; and the public discontent-was inflamed 





r t ( and Latin narratives in Nicetas (in Alexio Com- 
ner . 10) William of Tyre l. xxii. c. L1O—33.) the first soft 
and icise, t ge | 1, copious, and tragical. 

I ft r n of Isaac Angelus is composed, in three 
t . senator Nicetas; (p.2 290.) and his offices of logo- | 
t r inciy . retary, and judge ¢ 
not bribe the impartiality of the | 
the fall and death of his benefactor. 


| ambassador of Isaac was equal 
|} Arabian languages; a rare instance in those times 


| in the Gesta Innocent III. c. 66—82. p. 513 


he number of his eunuchs| the warrior, “and the long streamers that float in the 








t See Bohadin, Vit. Saladin 129—131. 226, vers. Schultens. The 
versed in the Greek, French, and 
His embassies 
were received with honour, dismissed without effect, and reported 
with scandal in the west, 

w Ducange, Familiw# Dalmatice, p. 318—320. The original corres- 
pondence of the Bulgarian king and the Roman pontiff is inscribed 
525. 

x The pope acknowledges his pedigree, a nobili urbis Rome pro- 
sapia genitores tui originem traxerunt. ‘This tradition, and the strong 
resemblance of the Latin and Wallachian idioms, is explained by M. 
D’Anville. (Etats de l'Europe, p. 258—262.) The Italian colonies of 


i 





f the veil or palace, could | the Dacia of Trajan were swept away by the tide of emigration from 
orian, He wrote, it is true, after | the Danube to the Volga, and brought back by another wave from the 


Volga tothe Danube. Possible, but strange ! 
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wind. They differ only in colour; they are formed of 
the same silk, and fashioned by the same workman; 


nor has the stripe that is stained in purple, any supe-| quent ponti 


rior price or value above its fellows. *y Several 
these candidates for the purp le successive ly rose and 
fell under the empire of Isaac: a general as had 
repelled the fleets of Sicily, was driven to revolt and 
ruin by the ingratitude of the prince; and his luxu- 
rious repose was disturbed by secret conspiracies 
and popular insurrections. The emperor was saved 
by accident, or the merit of his servants: he was at 
length oppressed by an ambitious brother, who, for the 
hope of a prec irious diadem, forgot the obligations of 
nature, of loyalty, and of friendship. While Isaac in 
the Thracian valleys pursued the idle and solitary plea- 
sures of the ok 1ce, his brother, Alexius Angelus, was 
invested with the purple, by the unanimous suff 

the camp : the capi ital and the clergy subseril ed to thelz 
choice; and the vanity of the new sovereign rejected | 


rage ol 


the name of his fathers for the lofty and royal appella-| England 


tion of the Comnenian race. On the despicab le cha- 
racter of Isaac I have exhausted the language of con- 
tempt; and can only add, that in a reign of eight 
years, the baser Alexius* was support d by the mas- 
culine vices of his wife Euphrosyne. ‘The first intel- 
ligence of his fall was conveyed to the late emperor 
by the hostile aspect and pursuit of the guards no lon- 
ger bis own: he fled before them above fifty miles as 


Bn 


far as Stagyra in Mi pageants 5 but the fugitive, with- 


out an object or a follower, was arrested, brought back 
to C Constantinople, dey prived of his eyes, and confined 
in 1 lone some tower, on a scanty a lowance of bread 
ak water. At the moment of the revolution, his son 


Alexius, whom he educated in the hope of empire, 


was twelve years of age. He was spared by the 
usurper, and reduced to attend his triumph both in 
peace and war; but as the army was encamped the 

sea-shore, an Italian vessel facilitated the escape of the 


royal youth; and, in the disguise of a common sailor, 


he eluded the search of his enemies, passed the Hel- 
lespont, and found a secure refuge in the isle of Sicily. 
After saluting the threshold of th apostles, and im- 
ploring the protection of pope Innocent the third, 
Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his sister Lrene, 
the wife of Philip of Swabia, king of the Roma: 


But in his passage through Italy, he heard that the 
flower of western chivalry was assembled at Venice 
for the deliverance of the Holy Land; and a ray of 


he 7 was kind! ed in his bosom, that their invincible 





swords might be employed in his father’s restoration. 
The fourth cru About ten or twelve years after th 
sacle loss of Jerusalem, the nobles of Fran 

D. 1198, 5 . 
were again summoned 
by the voice of a third prophe t, 7 SS extravagant, per- 
haps, than Peter the hermit, but far below St. Bernard 
in the merit of an orator and a statesman. An illite- 
rate priest of the ne ighb urhood of Paris, Fulk of 
Neuilly,” forsook his parochial duty, to assume the 
more flattering character of a popular and itinerant 





A. 


mission ry. The fame of his sanctity and miracies 
was spread over the land; he declaimed, with seve- 
rity and vehemence, against the vices of the age; and 
his sermons, which he preached in the streets of Pari 

converted the robbers, the usurers, the prostitutes. and 


even the doctors and scholars of the university. 0 
sooner did Innocent the third ascend the chair of St 
vy T ir ava s [ W 
had not s i \ 
ther » ! f an CN 
cela 4 ( i. p. 299, 30 
I I ‘ ‘ i a fA 
tha lt y his br Isaac f I 
ty I i t 8s ) repea at Ve 
far 7 | ; 
“44fa; dutl n rea ye ver ils grounds ia the U1 
rians 
a See the reig f Al is Angelus, or Comnenus, int ks 


of Nicetas, p. 291 a2 

See Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. xvi. p. 26, &c. and Villehardouin, 
No. 1. with the observa is of Ducange, w be | always mean i 
quote with the original text. ‘ ; 


to the holy war} 
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councils and actions in which he bore a memorable 
part. At the same time, Baldwin count of Flanders, 
who had married the sister of Thibaut, assumed the 
cross at Bruges, with his brother Henry and the prin- 
cipal knights and citizens of that rich and industrious 


- The 


provincs vow which the chiefs had pronounced 
in churches, they ratified in tournaments: the opera- 
tions of the war were debated in full and frequent 





assemblies; and it was resolved to seek the deliver- 
ance of Palestine in Egypt, a country, sinee Saladin’s 
death, which was almostruined by famine and civil war. 
But the fate of so many royal armies displayed the 
toils and perils of a land expedition; and, if the 
Flemings had dwelt along the ocean, the French ba- 
rons were destitute of ships and ignorant of naviga- 


tion. ‘They embraced the wise resolution of choosing 
six de putie S or representatives, of whom Villehar- 


douin was one, with a discretionary trust to direct 
the motions, and to pledge the faith of the whole cun- 
federacy. The maritime states of Italy were alone 
yossessed of the means of transporting the holy war- 


1 
‘ 
r 
i 


iors with their arms and horses; and the six de-| 

put es pr ceeded to Venice to solicit, on motives of 

piety or interest, the aid of that powerful republic. 

Sete of the Vi In the invasion of Italy by Attila, 
netiat I have mentioned™ the flight of the 

A.D. Iw 


Venetians from the fallen eities of the 
continent, and their obscure shelter in the chain of 
islands that line the extremity of the Adriatic gulf. 
In the midst of the waters, free, indigent, laborious, 




















and inaccessible ’ they gradually coalesced into a re- 
ublic: the first foundations of Venice were laid in| 
the island of Rialto; and the annual election of the 
twelve tribunes was superseded by the permanent 
office f a duke or doe On the verge of the two 
empires, the Venetians ex in the belief of primitive 
nd perpeti i independence. ' Against the Latins, 
the intique freedom has been asserted by the sword, | 
id may be justified by the pen. Charlemagne hime | 
self resianed all claims of sovereignty to the islands 
f the Adriatic gulf; his son Pepin was repulsed in 
. : | 
ttacks of the | nas or canals, too deep for the | 
: } 
cavalry, and too shallow for the vessels; and in every | 
ge, under the Ge in Caesars, the lands of the re- 
public have been clearly distinguished from the king- | 
dom Italy But the inhabitants of Venice were 
considered by themselves, by strangers, and by their 
SOV 3, as an inalienable portion of the Gre ek | 
empire ;° in the ninth and tenth centuries, the proofs | 
of their subjection are numerous and unquestionable ; 
ul the vain titles, the servile honours, of the Byzan- | 
e court, so ambitiously solicited by their dukes, 
would have degraded the magistrates of a free people. | 
But bands of this dependence, which was never 
absolute or rigid, were imperceptibly re laxed by the 
ibition of Venice and the weakness of Constan- 
ul Obedience was softened into respect, privi- 
lege ripened into prerogative, ind the freedom of 
( 5 ‘ nme was fortified by the indepen-| 
dence if nd 1 n. The maritime cities of 
W ° r r f Yet ( ampagne may | 
: " he noble authors of French prose, | 
\ ! Join } 
I und ¢ f nts of Flanders, Baldwin and | 
r H ‘ f a particular history by t Jes- | 
I rr « stantin s Belgica; Turmaci, 1638, in 4to,) | 
which [ hay lwitht y it Ducange | 
H rv > 
The f i und inde jen f Venice, and Pepin’s inva 
: ure 6 y Pagi (Cr a. t . iii, A. D. 810; No. 4. &c.) | 
‘ Beretti, CDissert. Chorograph. Italie medii Avi, in Muratori, | 
S tom. x - 1583.) FT s have a slight bias, the | 
I the Italian favourable, to the republi 
W i son of Cha ig usserted his right of sovereignty, | 
I vas a vered . loyal ¥ ve ins, ° ‘s ‘ AOm 
, (( imtin, Porphyrogenit. de Admin- | 
strat. | irs . 28. p y and the report of the ninth, esta- | 
t 6 1 fa f tenth, itury, which is confirmed by the} 
t issy of Liu ind of Cremona. The annual tribute, which the 
eror a s the t iy to the king of Italy, alleviates, by doub 
t if eful word + must be translated, 
arter of (La r, Hist. de Venice, tom. i. p. 67, &c.) 
yt ray ttion of ou r fidele 
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ply, of her greatness. 


| characters of the times. 
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Istria and Dalmatia bowed to the sovereigns of the 
Adriatic ; and when they armed against the Normans 
in the cause of Alexius, the emperor applied, not to 
the duty of his subjects, but to the gratitude and gene- 
rosity of his faithful allies. The sea was their patri- 
mony :” the western parts of the Mediterranean, from 
Tuscany to Gilbraltar, were indeed abandoned to their 
rivals of Pisa and Genoa; but the Venetians acquir- 
ed an early and lucrative share of the commerce of 
Greece and Egypt. Their riches inereased with the 
increasing demand of Europe: their manufactures of 
silk and glass, perhaps the institution of their bank, 
are of high antiquity; and they enjoyed the fruits of 
their industry in the magnificence of public and private 
life. To assert her flag, to avenge her injuries, to 
protect the freedom of navigation, the republic could 
launch and man a fleet of a hundred galleys; and the 
Greeks, the Saracens, and the Normans, were encoun- 
tered by her naval arms. The Franks of Syria were 
assisted by the Venetians in the reduction of the sea- 
coast ; but their zeal was neither blind nor disinterest- 
ed ; and in the conquest of Tyre, they shared the sove- 
reignty of a city, the first seat of the commerce of the 
world. The policy of Venice was marked by the 
avarice of a trading, and the insolence of a maritime, 
power; yet her ambition was prudent; nor did she 
often forget that if armed galleys were the effect and 
safeguard, merchant vessels were the cause and sup- 
In her religion, she avoided 
the schism of the Greeks, without yielding a servile 


_ ete 
| obedience to the Roman pontiff; and a free intercourse 


with the infidels of every clime appears to have allay- 
ed betimes the fever of superstition. Her primitive 
government was 2 loose mixture of democracy and 


| monarchy: the doge was eletted by the votes of the 


general assembly ; as long as he was populat and sue- 
cessful, he reigned with the pomp and authority of a 
prince ; but in the frequent revolutions of the state, he 
was deposed, or banished, or slain, by the justice or 
injustice of the multitude. The twelfth century pro- 


| duced the first rudiments of the wise and jealous aris- 


toeracy, which has reduced the doge to a pageant and 
the people to a cypher.9 

When the six of thé artiance of the 
French pilgrims arrived at Venice, they French and 
were hospitably entertained in the pa- a 
lace of St. Mark, by the reigning duke : ee 
his name was Henry Dandolo;" and he shone in the 
last period of human life as one of the most illustrious 
Under the weight of years, 
and after the loss of his eyes,* Dandolo Yetained a 
sound understanding and a manly courage; the spirit 
of a hero, ambitious to signalize his reign by some 
memorable exploits; and the wisdom of a patriot, 
anxious to build his fame on the glory and advantage 
of his country. He praised the bold enthusiasm and 


has } 
ambassacors 


p See the twenty-fifth and thirtieth dissertations of the Antiquita- 





tes medii Avi of Muratori. From Anderson’s History of Commerce, 
I understand that the Venetians did not trade to England before the 
year 1323. The most flourishing state of their wealth and com- 
merce in the beginning of the fifteenth century, is agreeably descri- 
bed by the Abbé Dubos. (Hist. de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. ii. p. 
4458—4-0.) 


q The Venetians have been stow in writing and publishing their 





history. Their most ancient monuments are, 1. The rude Chronicle 
(perhaps) of John Sagorninus, (Venezia, 1765, in octavo,) which 
represents the state and manners of Venice in the year 1008, 2. 
The larger history of the doge, (1342—1334.) Andrew Dandolo, pub- 


lished for the first time in the twel&h tom. of Muratori, A. D. 1728. 
The History of Venice by the Abbe Laugier (Paris, 1728.) is a work 


f which I have chiefly used for the constitutional part. 
hty-four at his election, (A. D. 2192.) and 


uth, (A. D. 1205.) See the Observations of Du- 


T merit, 
fenry Dandvolo 
ninety-seven at his de 


| 


r was ei 


cance sur Villehardouin, No. 204 But this ext aordinary longevity 
is not observed by the origina} writers, nor does thefe exist another 
example of a hero near a hundred years of age. Theophrastus might 
afford an instance of a writerof ninety-nine; but instead of ‘ wT a, 
(Proem. ad Character.) | am much inclined to read iSdounxovra, 
with his last editor Fischer, and the first thoughts of Casaubon. It is 
scarcely possible that the powers of the mind and body should sup- 
yort themselves till such a period of life. 


, s The modern Venetians (Laugier, tom. ii. p. 119.) accuse the em- 
peror Manuel ; but the calumny is refuted by Villehardouin and the 
old writers, who suppose Dandolo lost his eyes by a wound. (No. 34. 
and Ducange.) 
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liberal confidence of the barons and their deputies; in{ But the health of that valiant youth : 


such a cause, and with such associates, he should | 
aspire, were he a private man, to terminate his life; 
but he was the servant of the republic, and some delay 
was requisite to consult, on this arduous business, 
the judgment of his colleagues. The proposal of the 
French was first debated by the six sages who had 
been recently appoint d to control the administration 
of the doge: it was next disclosed to the forty mem- 
bers of the council of state ; and finally communicated 
to the legislative assembly of four hundred and fifty 
representatives, who were annually chosen in the six 
quarters of the city. In peace and war, the doge was 
still the chief of the republic ; his legal authority was 
supported by the personal reputation of Dandolo; his 
arguments of public interest were balanced and ap- 
proved; and he was authorized to inform the ambas- 
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sadors of the following conditions of the treaty.' It | 


was proposed that the crusaders should asse mble | 


at Venice, on the feast of St. John of the ensuing 
year: that flat-bottomed vessels should be prepared 


for four thousand five hundred horses, and nine thou- 


sand squires, with a namber of ships sufficient for the | 


embarkation of four thousand five hundred knights, 
and twenty thousand foot: that during a term of nine 
months they should be supplied with provisions, and 
ransported to whatsoever coast the service of God 
and christendom should require ; and that the republic 
should join the armament with a squadron of fifty 
galleys. It was required, that the pilgrims she 
pay, before their departure, a sum of 

sand marks of silver; and that all e 
and land, should be equally divided between the con- 
federates. ‘The terms were hard; but the emergency 
was pressing, and the French barons were not 
profuse of money than of blood. A general 
was convened to ratify the treaty: the stately chapel 
and place of St. Mark were filled with ten thousand 


Citizens 5 


uld 


‘ 


ynquests, by sea 


: : 
and the noble deputies were ht a new 


lesson of humbling themselves before the majesty of 
the people. “Illustrious Venetians,” said the m 
shal of Champagne, ** we are sent by the greatest 
most pi werful barons of France, to i pl r i¢ d of 
the masters of the sea for the deliverane of Jeru- 





salem. They have enj ‘ 

vour feet; nor will we rise from the | you 
ive promised to avenge with us s of 
‘hrist.”’ The eloquence of their words and tears,” 


t 
( 
t 
plauded by a untversa 
t 


heir martial aspect, and suppliant attitude, were ap- 

] shout; as it were, says Jeffrey, 
yy the sound of an earthquake The venerable doe 
ascended the pulpit to urge their request by those 
motives of honour and virtue, which alone can be 


to a popular assembly: the treaty was tran- 


scribed on parchment, attested with oaths and seals, 
mutually accepted by the weeping and joyful repre- 
sentatives of France and Venice; and despatched to 


{ fF red 


Rome for the approbation of pope Innocent the third. | 


"'I'wo thousand marks were borrowed of the merchants 
for the first expenses of the armament. Of the six 
deputies, two repassed the Alps to announce their 
success, while their four companions made a fruitless 


trial of the zeal and emulation 
Genoa and Pisa. 
Assembly and The execution of the treaty was still 


departure ofthe ¢ by unforeseen difficulties and 


of the republi ‘s of 


crusade from —— TT : 
“Ge delays. he marshal, on his return to 
A.D 122 Thoyes, was embraced and approved by 
Thibaut count of Champagne, who had 





t See the original tre in the Chronicle of lrew Dand Pp 
uAr erof Vil ard rve the fr tears of 
t r land |} la ot A le 
I (No. 17.) 1.) Lit | I 
No. 34.) si orent mi l f N : 6 
} Ot mainte lerme plorée 2.) I weep é 
occasion of grief, joy, or dev 1 


eiohty-five thou- 


usly chosen general of the confederates. | , 
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le li 

lready declined 
; and he deplored : 
: id | eplore the un- 


which condemned hi 


and soon became he pe 


timely fate, 


n to expire not in 4 


field ( f battle, but on a bed of kness. I'o his brave 
and numerous vassals, the dying prince distributed 
his treasures: they swore in hi ence to accom. 
plish his vow and their own; but some there were 
says the marshal, who accepted | {ts and fi rfeited 
their word. The more lut , 
cross held a parliamen 

of a y gene 1; but 

jealousy, or reluctance, 

that none could be f d 


sume the conduct of tl 
in the che re of a trar 
Montferrat, descended of a race 





s, and himself 








of conspicuous fame tn the wars and negociations of 
the times ;* nor could the piety or ambition of the 
Italian chief decline this honourable tnvitat After 
visiting the French court, whe he w re ved as a 
friend and | man, the marquis, In the « of Sois- 
sons, was invested with the « s of } d the 
a se satalw par 
staff ofa general ; ¢ ime li \ 1 the Alps, 
to prep ref rt ie distant expedit t thee t About 
the festival of the Penteeost he displayed his banner 
and marched towards Venice at the head of the Ita. 
lians: he was preceded or f wed by the counts of 
Flanders and B . ft t re table t - 
France; and their 1 ‘ velled by 1 
pilerir { Ger ny \ ct 1 motives wer 
similar to their { ‘I Ven had f led 
i 1 eve isu 7 4 é were 
pS; 
the m mes W ! ( ed wi ! Lore 
7 \ l ° ‘ t | ps rd 
evs, \ r vy to hoist sai ' 3 the repub] 
I received the pric f the f rht 1 nament 
But t price far ex it ft crusa- 
v » were f t Ve ( l I em s, 
wh hed t t ( \ untary i 
l 1 ¢ it I 1 el for y 
V { \Te . ny 
of the French and It had pref ( per and 
I convenient P e j uM les 1A 1a 
t Holy Land. Eael im t ¢ | hat 
fter he had fi hed | wne tion, he w 
i le res I e forth Cle vy of } } t hreth. 
en: th | 1 silv plat f e ¢ fs, which 
they freely delivers 1 ft t ‘ * Nt NI wa 
a generot but 1 equate s : fter all t 
efforts, t - rt | rks w " ing 
to complete the stipulated sum. The bstac was 
removed by the poli d ] iotism of the doge, 
who proposed to the | , that if they would join 
their arms in reduetng son evolted cities of Dal- 
matia, he would expos pe in the holy war, 
and obtain from the republic along indulgence, tll 
some wealthy conquest should afford means of 
satisfying the debt Aft I h id hes! 
tion, they chose rather t pt t er t to re- 
I 
i qu I ‘ enterpri . 1 the { | It it 
fleet and ny were air } S f Zara, 
Zara," a sl gy city of t V \ S l 
x By a victory (A. D. 1191.) 
i to I nd by ( , 
pr \I ri, Anna ] ) 
Sam bind a al ( } I 
Car Antig. I 
f Mar I f 
N I I < f ‘ ; 
, {Ras 
Jad 1. now Zara. was a R I } “ ! 
4 < for ir I { 1ine 
f s " ( tr and 
< h va “ f the two 
‘ ‘ s.S W (Voy I Grece,& 
t i. | j v G ! ! tof whom, 
' k le if este ‘ utues and 
l sa Ww | s r 
/ t es wer vi | J rin L 
i 1 ; 
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coast, Which had renounced its allegiance to Venice, 
and implore d the protection of the king of Hungary.’ 
The crusaders burst the chain or boom of the harbour: 
landed their horses, and tro OPS, and milits iry engines ; 


comp* lled the inhabitants, after a defence of five days, | 


to surrender at discretion: their lives we re spared, but 


the re volt wa 


s punished by the pillage of their houses | 





and the demolition of their walls. The season was 
far advanced; the French and Venetians resolved to} 
pass the winter in a secure harbour and plentiful 
country ; but their repose was disturbed by national 
and tumultuous quarrels of the soldiers and marivers. 
The c nquest ¢ { Zara had scattered the seeds of dis- 
cord and scandal: the arms of the allies had been | 
stained in their outset with the blood, not of infidels, 
but of christians: king of Hungary and his new 


subjects were themselves enlisted under the banner of 
- and th les of the devout, were magni- 


or lassitude of the reluctant, pilgrims. 


the eross 
fed by the fear 


ern? 
or 
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| But they were the chiefs or equals of ¢ 
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Egypt; or, if it should be judged more advantageous, 
to maintain, during a yenr, ten thousand men, and, dur- 
ing his life, five hundred knights, for the service of the 
Holy Land. These te mpting conditions were accep- 
ted by the republic of Ve nice; an id the eloquence of 
the do ge and marquis persuaded the counts of Flan- 
ders, Blois, an d St. Pol, with eight barons of France, 

to joinin the glorious enterprise. A paren of offensive 
and defensive alliance was confirmed by their oaths and 
seals ; and each individual, according to his situation 
and character, was swayed by the hope of public or pri- 
vate advantage; by the honour of restoring an exiled 
monarch ; or by the sincere and probable opinion, that 
their efforts in Palestine would be fruitless and un- 
availing, and that the acquisition of Constantin ple 
must precede and prepare the recovery of Jerusalem. 
a valiant band 


of who thought and acted for 


freemen or volunteers, 


\themselves: the soldiers and clergy were divided; 


ea le 
} vessels or 
toreships 
rsvoresi Ips 


| While the wind was favourable, 


The pope had excommunicated the false crusaders 
who had pillaged and massacred their brethren,” and | 
only the marquis Boniface and Simon r Montfort 
escaped these spiritual thunders; the one by his ab- 
sence from the siege, the other by his final departure 
from the camp. At inocent might absolve the simple and 
submissive penit f France; but he was provoked 
by the stubborn re am he Venetians, who refused to 
confess their guilt, to accept their pardon, or to allow, 
in their temporal concerns, the inter] sition of a priest. 
Chea y. of such formid ible pow- 
? ers by land nd ea, h 1d revived the 
cr 
( hopes of the young* Alextus ; and, both 
t 4 t Venice Zara, he solicited th arms 
; the er wn restoration 
and | deli | youth was 
rec t } ki , many | 2 pray- 
ers i presen eX { comy lon of the camp ; 
al 3 ple ! the mar- 
isof M ( i Ve A double 
| ! { ( Pe ‘ ad witl 
th l ( e tw eider ) t rs of Be a 
fac } K pec deri | m from the im- 
{ i é 3 ambition of 
1) lo was eager to et estimable benefits 
of t nd d t t might ae to his coun- 
try.' l ( | fed a rable audience 
for tl f Alexius ; if the magnitude 
of | ( some st the motives and 
rew I ( V« I ht stify the de ay 
und « f ‘ s which had been consecra- 
ted t of Jer em. He promised, 
i ‘ is f er’s ne, that as n as they 
be seated on the t e of ¢ tantinople, they 
W i inate the long | n of th ireeks, and 
submit themse es and their pe ple to the lawful 
premac f the Romish church. He engaged to 
recompense the lal 3 d merits of the crusaders, 
by the i ite paymel f two hundred thousand 
i By pany them In person to 
a ( ( ( Reg. Hunzarie, Stirpis Arpad. tom. iv. f 
f sn dv to the 
S tr 1 r f I pe, in the 
I I itt G 
\ pr f le Constantino 
his vor like the 
ft R S Th 
I : mse s. (Ville 
ha N ) 
I ard 1, (No. 35 
& : } S rt Gr k 
( r {T 
; ae el 

1 { a US 

int 4 I 
i { i iM i hter of tl 
¢ ( I {'T 

\ | A 2 A aban 

( for f lory of def vw Tyr 
arainst t \ nt. p. | 8.) 

f Ni A ( l 9.) s t e an 
Ver : f vara st ( ‘ ’ ind 
cor 8 I shameful offers 
of ther ‘ 


"a 
na 


the 
strong 


and, if a large majority subscribed to the alliance, 
numbers and arguments of the dissidents were 
and respectable. The boldest hearts were appalled 
by the report of the naval power and impregnable 
strength of Constantinople; and their apprehensions 
were to the world, and perhaps to them- 
selves, by the more decent objections of religion and 


2 ! 
1 


disguised 


dut y. The J ee ged the sanctity of a vow, which had 
drawn them from their families and homes to the res- 
cue of the habe cnnidiann nor should the dark and 


crooked counsels of human policy divert them from a 
pursuit, the event of which was in the hands of the 
Almighty. Their first offence, the attack of Zara, 


had been severely punished by the reproach of their 


conscience and the ecensures of the ope; nor would 
they again imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
fellow-christians. The apostle of Rome had pronoun- 
ced; nor would the y usurp the rioht of aver Ing with 
the sword a schism of the Greeks, and the doubtful 
usurpation of the byzantine monarch. On the I 
ciples or pretences, many pilgrims, the mos 

ished for their valour and piety, withdrew from the 
camp; and their retreat was less pernicious than th 
open or secret opposition of a discontented party, that 
laboured, on every oceasicn, to separate the army and 
disappoint the enterprise. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the Voyage from 
departure of the fleet and army was om ae 
vigorously pressed by the Venetians; A D.12 
whose zeal for the service of the royal April 7--June 24 


youth concealed a just resentment to his nation and 
family. They were mortified by the recent preference 
which had been given to Pisa, the rival of their trade; 
they had a long arrear of debt and injury to liquidate 
with the Byzantine court; and Dandolo might not dis- 


}courage the popular tale, that he had been deprived 


of his eyes by the emperor Manuel, who perfidiously 
violated the sanctity of an ambassador. A similar 
armament, for ages, had not rode the Adriatic; it was 
composed of one hundred and twenty flat-bottomed 
palanders for the horses; two hundred and 
reer filled with men and arms; seventy 
laden with provisions; and fifty stout gal- 
leys, well prepared for the encounter of enemy.’ 
the sky serene, and 


forty 


the water smooth, every eye was fixed with wonder 
and delight on the scene of military and naval pomp 
which overspread the sea. ‘The shields of the knights 





ind squires, at once an ornament and a defence, wer 
: f | t! nm F 
arrange . on either side of the ships; the banners of 
the nations and fi familie »s were e displ ye df from the stern ; 
hardouin and Gumher represent the sentiments of the tw 
rhe abbot Martin left the army at Zara, proceeded to Pa 
le , Was sent ambassador to Constantinople, and became a rel 
tant vitness rf the second siece. 

h The birth and dignity of Andrew Danaolo gave him the n tive 
ind the means of searching in the archives of Venice th rable 
story of his ancestor. His brevity seems to ac the copious and 
more recent narratives of Sanudo, (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Itali 

arum, tom. xxii.) Blondus, Sabellicus, and Rhamusius. 
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our modern artillery was supplied by three hundred 
engines for casting stones and darts: the fatigues of 
the way were chee red with the sound of music; and 
the spirits of the adventurers were raise 2d by the mutual 
assurance, that forty thousand christian heroes were 
equal to the conquest of the world.' In the naviga- 
tion* from Venice and Zara, the fleet was success- 
fully steered by the skill and experience of the Vene- 
tian pilots; at Durazzo, the confederates first landed 
on the territories of the Greek empire: the isle of 
Corfu afforded a station and repose; they doubled, 
without accident, the perilous f Malea, the 
southern point of Peloponnesus or the Morea; made 
a descent in the isl Negropont and Andros; 
and cast anchor at Abydus on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont. These preludes of conquest were easy 
and bloodless; the Greeks of the provinces, without 
pe atriotism or courage, were crushed by an irresistible 
force; the presence of the lawful heir might justify their 
obedience ; and it was rewarded by the modesty and 
discipline of the Latins. As they penetrated through 
the Hellespont, the magnitude of their navy was com- 
pressed in a narrow channel; and the face of the 
waters was darkened with innumerable sails. They 
again expanded in the bason of the Propontis, and tra- 
versed that placid sea, till they approached the Euro- 
pean shore, at the abbey of St. Stephen, three leagues 
to the west of Constantinople. ‘The prudent doge dis- 
suaded them from dispersing themselves in a populous 
and hostile land ; and, as their stock of provisions was 
reduced, it was resolved, in 
to replenish their storeships in 


cape 4 


inds of 


ason of harvest, 


the se 


the fertile islands 


of the Propontis. With this resolution, they direct- 
ed their course; but a strong gale, and their own im- 
patience, droye them to the eastward : = 50 near did 
they run to the shore and the city, that some volleys 

of stones and darts were exchanged i tween the ships 
aed the rampart. <As they passed along, they gazed 


with admiration on the capital of the « 
should seem, of the earth; rising from her seven hills, 
and towering over the continents of Europe and Asia. 
The swelling domes and lofty spires of five hundred 
palaces and churches were gilded by the sun and re- 
flected in the waters; the walls were crowded with 
soldiers and spectators, whose numbers they beheld, 
of whose temper they we re ignorant; and each heart 


was chilled by the reflection, that, since the begin- 
ning of the world, such an enterprise had never been 
undertaken by such a handful of warriors. But the 
momentary apprehension was dispelled by hope and 
valour; and every man, says the marshal of Cham- 
pagne, glanced his eye on the sword or lance which 


he must speedily use in the glori ae conflict.) The 
anchor before Chalcedon; the mariners 
only were left in the vess« Is; the s horse s, and 
arms, were safely landed; and, in the luxury of an 
imperial palace, the barons tasted the first fruits of 
their success. On the third day, the fleet and army 
moved towards Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Con- 
stantinople; a detachment five hundred Greek 
horse was surprised and defeated by fourscore French 
knights; and in a halt of nine days, the camp was 
plentifully supplied with forage and provisions, 

Jn relating the invasion of a great em- 


Latins cast 


oldiers, 


ot 


Fruitiess nego- 


ciation of the pire, it may seem strange that I have not 
emperor. described the obstacles which should 
have checked the progress of the strangers. ‘The 


Greeks, in truth, were an unwarlike people: but they 


i Villehardouin, No. 62. His feelings and expressions are origina) 
t t i f 
f 








spirit unknown to a sedentary 

k In this voyage, almost all the geograpt ] names are corrupted 
by the Latins. Tl lern appellation of ( alcis, and all Eubaa, 
is leriv d fror its Pur pV >, Err po Neg PO; Ne pont, whi 
dishonours our maps. (D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom, i. p 
263.) 

1 Et sachiez que ij ne ot si hardi cui le cuer ne fremist (c. 67.).... 
Chascuns regardoit ses armes que par tems en aront mnestier, ( 
6S.) Such is the honesty of courage 
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were rich, industrious, and subject to the wil] of a 
single man: had that man been capable 
his enemies were at a distance, or of courage, when 
they approac hed his person. ‘The first rumour of his 
nephew’s alliance with the French and Venetians y " 
despised by the usurper Alexius ; his flatterers 
suaded him, that in this contempt hx 
sincere; and each evening, in 


of fear, when 


per- 
was bold and 
the close of the ban- 
quet, he thrice discomfited the barbarians of the west, 
These barbarians had been justly terrified 
port of his naval power; and n hundred 
fishing boats of Constantine ple™ could have manned 

o sink them in the Adriatic, or stop their ep. 
in the mouth of the Hellespont. But all force 
annihilated by negligence of the prince 


} 
DY the re. 
Sixte 


the 


a fleet, t 
trance 
may be 
and the 


the 


venality of his ministers. The great duke, or 
admiral, made a scandalous, almost a public, auetion 
of the sails, the masts, and the rigging; the royal 
forests were reserved for the more tu portant purpose 
of the chace; and the trees, says Nicetas, were guard. 


ed 


ship. 


by the eunuchs, like the groves of religious wor. 

® From his dream of pride, Alexius was awa- 
kened by the siege ¢ f Zara, and the r Pp. 1 advanes s of 
the Latins; as soon as he saw the dar iS real, he 


thought it inevitable, and his vain presumption 
} 1 ! } } 


er W 


was 


lost in abject despondency and despair Ile suffered 
these contemptible barbarians to P tech thelr camp in 
the sight of the palace; and his apprehensions were 
thinly discnised by the pomp and menace of a Sup 
pliant embassy. ‘T' overeign of the R was 
astonished (his ambassadors were instructed to say) at 
the hostile appe iranc< i t 1 If these pil. 
orins were sincere 1 their v \ r the deliver { 
Jerusalem, his voice must laud 1 his treasures 
hould assist, their pious « but ! they 
dare to invade the sanctuar { their numbers 
were they ten times more consi le hould not 
protect t n from ! t re t nt The answer 
of the d ind ba 3 ipl 1 ty us 
“In the « se of hoi r b pusti , they le °° We 
despi e the 1 urper { Greece, his threats 1 his 
offers. Our friends} a lew ( due t 
the law heir, to tl young pyr f wi IS seated 
among us, and to his father, the emperor Jsaae, wl 

has been deprived of his sceptre, his freedom, 1 his 





eyes, by the crime of an ungrateful brother. Let that 
brother confess his guilt, and implore forgiveness 
and we ourselyes will intercede, that he may be per 
mitted to live in affluence and security But let him 
not insult us by a second message: our reply will be 
made in arms, tn the palace of Constantinople.” 

On the tenth day of their encamp- | ia 
ment at Sentari, the crusaders prepared | 
themselves, as soldiers and as catholics, 
for the passage of the Bosphorus. Perilous indeed 
was the adventure; the stream was broad and rapid; 
in a calm the current of the Euxine might drive down 
the liquid and unexiinguishable fires of the Greeks; 
and the opposite shores of Europe were defended by 
seventy thousand horse and foot in formidable array. 
On this memorable day, which happened to be bright 
and pleasant, the Latins were distributed in six bat 
tles or divisions; the first, or vanguard, was led by 
the count of Flanders, one of the most powerful of tht 
christian princes in the skill and number of his ¢ 
bows. The four successive battles of the French were 
commanded by his brother Henry, the counts of St 
Pol and Blois, and Matthew of Montm ney; u 
last of whom was honoured by the voluntary service 
of the marshal and noble f Ch | . The sixth 
division, the rearguard and reserve of the a » Was 
conducted by the arquis of Montf t t head 

Kandem urbem | 

int na H rag 

na Bel eu i 
et] um 881 ( H C.P 
uo Ke p itewy aAace ‘ ge 
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of the Germans and Lombards. The chargers, sad-| 
dled, with their long caparisons dragging on the 
ground, were embarked in the flat pal landers ;° and the 
knights stood by the side of their horses, in complete 
armour, their helmets lace d, and their lances in their 
hands. ‘Their numerous train of serjeants? and arch- 
ers oecupied the tenepente : and each transport was 
towed by the strength and swiftness of a galley. The | 
six divisions traversed the Bosphorus, without encoun- 
tering an enemy or an obstacle; to land the foremost 
was the wish, to conquer or die was the resolution, of 
every division and of every soldier. Jealous of the| 
pre-eminence ¢ f danger, the kn ishts in their heavy ar- 
mour leaped into the sea, when it rose as high as their | 
girdle; the serjeants and archers were animated by | 
their valour; and the squires, letting down the draw- | 
bridges of the palanders, led the horses to the shore. 
Before the squadrons could mount and form, and couch | 
their lances, the seventy thousand Greeks had vanish- | 
ed from their sight; the timid Alexius gave the ex-| 


S 


ample to his troops: and it was only by the plunder 
of his rich pavilions that the Latins were informed 
that they had fought against an emperor. In the first | 


consternation of the flying enemy, they resolved, by a 


double attack, to open the entrance of the harbour. | 
The tower of Galata,4 in the suburb of Pera, was at-| 
tacked and storme , ite the French, while the Vene-| 
tians assumed the more difficult task of forcing the| 
boom or chain that was stretched from that tower to 
the Byzantine shore. After some fruitless attempts, 
their intrepid perseverance prevailed: twenty ships of 
war, the relics of the Grecian navy, were either sunk 
or taken; the enormous and massy links of iron were 
cut asunder by the shears, or broken by the weight, of 
the galleys ;* and the Venetian fleet, safe and triumph- 
unt, rode at anchor in the port of Constantin ple . By 
these daring achievements, a remnant of twenty thou- 
sand Latins solicited the licence of besieging a capital 
which contained above four hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants,’ able, t rh willing, to bear arms in the de- 
fence of their cor vy. Such an account would indeed 
suppose a population of near two millions; but what- 
sneer ahotemont mav be require 1 in the numbers of the 
Greeks, th f of those numbers will equally exalt 
the fearles spirit of their assailants. 
In the choice of the attack, the French 
First siege and and Venetians were divided by their ha- 
stan eby bits of life and warfare. The former af- 
the Latins firmed with truth, that Constantinople 
re was most aceessible on the side of the 
sea and the harbour. The latter might assert with 
honour, that they had long enough trusted their lives 
f\ I he w ] rd. 7 
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| to save and to rule his country; 


| armour, on the prow of his galley. 
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and fortunes to a frail bark and a precarious element, 
and loudly demanded a trial of knighthood, a firm 
ground and a elose onset, either on foot or horseback. 
After a prudent compromise, of employing the two na- 
| tions by sea and land, in the service best suited to 
their character, the fleet covering the army, they 
both proceeded from the entrance to the extremi- 
ty of the harbour: the stone bridge of the river was 
hastily repaired; and the six battles of the French 
formed their encampment against the front of the cap- 
, the basis of the triangle which runs about four 
miles from the port to the Propontis.t On the edge 
of a broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty rampart, they 
had leisure to contemplate the difficulties of their en- 
The gates to the right and left of their nar- 
row camp poured forth frequent sallies of cavalry and 


| light-infantry, which cut off their stragglers, swept the 


country of provisions, sounded the alarm five or six 
times in the course of each day, and compelled them 
| to plant a pallisade, and sink an intrenchment, for their 
immediate safety. In the supplies and convoys the 
Venetians had been too sparing, or the Franks too vo- 
racious: the usual complaints of hunger and scarcity 
were heard, and perhaps felt: their stock of flour would 
be exhausted in three weeks; and their disgust of salt 
meat tempted them to taste the flesh of their horses. 
The trembling usurper was supported by Theodore 
Lascaris, his son-in-law, a valiant youth, who aspired 
the Greeks, regard- 
less of that country, were awakened to the defence of 


|their religion; but their firmest hope was in the 


strength and spirit of the Varangian guards, of the 
Danes and English, as they are named in the writers 
of the times." After ten days’ incessant labour, the 
ground was levelled, the diteh filled, the approaches 
of the besiegers were regularly made, and two hun- 
dred and fifty engines of assault exercised their various 
powers to clear the rampart, to batter the walls, and 
to sap the foundations. On the first appearance of a 
breach, the scaling-ladders were applied ; the numbers 
that defended the vantage ground repulsed and op- 
pressed the adventurous Latins; but they admired the 
resolution of fifteen knights and serjeants, who had 
gained the ascent, and maintained their perilous sta- 
tion till they were precipitated or made prisoners by 
the imperial guards. On the side of the harbour the 
naval attack was more successfully conducted by the 
Venetians ; and that industrious people employed eve- 
ry resource that was known and practised before the 
invention of gunpowder. A double line, three bow- 
shots in front, was formed by the galleys and ships; 
and the swift motion of the former was supported by 
the weight and loftiness of the latter, whose decks 
and poops, and turrets, were the platforms of military 
engines, that discharged their shot over the heads of 

the first line. ‘The soldiers, who leaped from the gal- 
leys on shore, immediately planted and ascended their 
scaling-ladders, while the large ships, advancing more 


| slowly into the intervals, and lowering a drawbridge, 


opened a way through the air from their masts to the 
rampart. . In the midst of the conflict, the doge, a ven- 
erable and conspicuous form, stood aloft, in complete 
The great stand- 
ard of St. Mark was displayed before him ; his threats, 
promises, and exhortations, urged the diligence of the 
rowers ; his vessel was the first that struck ; and Dan- 
dolo was the first warrior on the shore. The nations 
admired the magnanimity of the blind old man, with- 
out reflecting that his age and infirmities diminished 


On tl ost correct plans of Constantinople, I know not how to 
measure more than 4000 paces, Yet Vill shard yuin computes the 
‘ at three leagues. (No. 86.) If his eye were not deceived, he 
must reckon by the old Gallic league of 1500 paces, which might 
stil] be used in Cham npagne. 

u The guards, the Varangi, are styled by Villehardouin, (No. 89— 
95, &c.) Engl * Danois avec leurs haches. Whatever had been 


be mistaken in the 
e composed, 


ir origin, a French pilgrim could not 


y were at that tim 
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the price of life, and enhanced the value of immortal] heir of Constantinople to 


glory. On a sudden, by an invisible hand, (for the 
standard-bearer was probably slain,) the banner of the 
republic was fixed on the rampart: twenty-five tow- 
ers were my oveupied ; and, by the cruel expedi- 
ent of fire, the Greeks were driven from the adjacent 
quarter. The doge had despatched the intelligence of 
his success, when he was checked by the danger of 
his confederates. Nobly declaring, that he would ra- 
ther die with the pilgrims than gain a victory by their 
destruction, Dandolo relinquished his advantage, re- 
called his troops, and hastened to the scene of action. 
He found the six weary diminutive battles of the French 
encompassed by sixty squadrons of the Greek cavalry, 
the least of which was more numerous than the largest 
of their divisions. Shame and despair had provoked 
Alexius to the last effort of a general sally; but he 
was awed by the firm order and manly aspect of the 
Latins ; and, after skirmishing at a distance, withdrew 
his troops in the close of the evening. The silence or 
tumult of the night exasperated his fears ; and the tim- 
id usurper, collecting a treasure of ten thousand pounds 
of gold, basely deserted his wife, his people, and his 
fortune; threw himself into a bark, stole through the 
Bosphorus, and landed in shameful safety in an ob- 
scure harbour of Thrace. As soon as they were ap- 
prized of his flight, the Greek nobles sought pardon 


and peace in the dungeon where the blind Isaac ex- 
pected each hour the visit of the executioner. Again 
saved and exalted by the vicissitudes of fortune, the 


captive in his imperial robes was replaced on the 
throne, and surrounded with prostrate slaves, whose 
real terror and affected joy he was incapable of dis- 
cerning. At the dawn of day hostilities were suspen- 
ded; and the Latin chiefs were surprised by a mes- 
sage from the lawful and reigning emperor, who was 
impatient to embrace his son, and to reward his gen- 
erous deliverers.* 

But these 
unwilling to 


deliverers 
their hostage, 


gener 
release 


us were 


till 


Restoration of 
the emperor 
Isaac Ange lus, 


ated thin enn they had obtained from his father the 
Alexius, payment, or at least the promise, of their 
July 19, recompence. They chose four ambassa- | 


dors, Matthew of Montmorency, our historian, the mar- 
shal of Champagne, and two Venetians, to congratu- 
late the emperor. The thrown open 
their approach, the streets on both sides were lined 
with the battle-axes of the Danish and English guard ; 
the presence chamber glittered with gold and jewels, 
the false substitutes of virtue and power; by the 
of the blir id Isaac, his wife was seated, the sister of 
the king of Hungary; and by her appearance, the no- 
ble matrons of Greece were drawn from their domestic 
retirement, and mingled with the circle of senators and 
soldiers. ‘he Latins, by the mouth of the marshal, 
spoke like men conscious of their merits, but who re- 
spected the work of their own hands; and the emperor 
clearly understood, that his son’s engagements with 
Venice and the pilgrims must be ratified without hes- 
itation or delay. Withdrawing into a private cham- 
ber with the empress, a chamberlain, an interpreter, 
and the four ambassadors, the father of young Alexins 
inquired with some anxiety into the nature ot his stip- 
ulations. The submission of the eastern empire to the 
pope, the succour of the Holy Land, and a present 
contribution of two hundred thousand marks of silver. 
** These conditions are weighty,” was his prudent re- 
ply om they are hard to acce pt, and difficult to perform. 
But no conditions can exceed the measure of your ser- 
vices and deserts.’’ After this satisfactory assurance 


gates were on 


side 


, 


the barons mounted on horseback, and introduced the 

x For the first siege and conquest of Constantinople,we may read the 
original letter of the crusaders to Innocent III. Gesta, c, 91. p. 533 
534. Villehardouin, No, 76—99. Nicetas in Alexio Comnen. 1. iii 
c. 10. p. 349—352. Dandolo, in Chron. 322. Gunther, and his abbot 


Martin, were 
rusalem, or St 
had died of the 


their 
where the 


not yet returned from rimage 
John d’Acre, 


plague. 


bstinate pil 
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the city and palace : 
youth and marvellous adventures engaged 
in his favour, and Alexius was solemnly 
3 father in the dome of St. Sophia. In 


his 

every hear t 
cro whe i With 
the rst days 


his reign, the peopl , already blessed w ith the rese 
aoa ot plenty and peace, were delighted by the 
joyful catastrophe of the tragedy; and the discontent 
of the nobles, their regret, and their fears, were 


COVer. 


ed by the polished surface of pleasure and loyalty, 
The mixture of two discordant nations in the saine 
capital, might have been pregnant with mischief and 


danger; and the suburb of Galata, or Pera, wag as. 
signed for the quarters of the Fren 


ich and V er €tians, 
But the liberty of t: familiar recourse was 
between the 


friendly nations; and each day 
the pilgrims were tempted by devotion or curiosity 
to visit the churches and p ilaces of Const antinople, 
Their rude minds, in » perhaps of the finer arts, 
were astonis by the magnificent scenery : and the 
poverty of their native towns enhanced the pe pulous- 
ness and riches of the first metropolis of Christendom, 
Descending from his state, young Alexius was promp- 
ted by interest and gratitude to r pe 
familiar visits to his Latin allies ; and in the freedom 
of the table, the gay petulence of the 
times forgot the emperor of the east.? 


ade and inte 


sensi 


hed 


at his fre que nt and 


Irench some- 
In their most 

serious conferences, it was agreed, that the re-union of 
the two churches must be the result of patience an 
time; but avarice was less tractable than zeal; 
large sum was instantly see 
wants, and silence the im ortunity, of th 
Alexius was alarmed by the approa hi 
departure : their absence might h 
the engagement which he was yet incapable of per 
forming; but his friends would have left him, naked 
» to the cap ice hidious 


and a 
the 


ers’ 





disbur to ap pe ase 


crus id 
ng hour of their 


ive relieved him from 


and alone and prejudice of a pe 


nation. He wished to bribe their stay, the delay ofa 
year, by undertaking to defray their expense, and to 
satisfy in their name, the freight of the Venetian ves- 
sels. The offer was gitated in the coun¢ i the ba- 
rons; and, after a repetition of their debates and 
scruples, a majority of votes again acquiesced in the 
advice of the doge and the prayer of the young empe- 
ror. At the price of sixteen hundred p unds of gold, 
he pre vailed on the marquis of Montferrat to lead him 
with an army round the provinces of Hurope ; to estab- 
lish his authority, and pursue his uncle, while Con- 


Stantinople was awed by the presence of Baldwin and 


his confederates of France and Flanders. ‘The expe- 
dition was successful; the blind emperor exulted in 
the success of his arms, and listened to the predictions 
of his flatte rers, that the same Providence which had 
raised him from the dungeon 


to the throne, would heal 
his gout, restore his sight, and tch over the long 
prosperity of his reign. Yet the mind of the suspi- 
cious old man was tormented by the rising glories of 
his son; nor could his pride conceal from his envy, 
that, while his own name was pronounced in faint and 
reluctant acclamations, the royal youth was 
of spontaneous and universal praise.’ 


Wa 


the theme 





By the recent invasion, the Greeks o rrel of the 
were awakened from a dream of nine Greeks and La 
centuries; irom the vain presumption 

y Compare, in the rude rey of \ rd (No. 66. 100.) 
inside and outside views of stant t ression on 
the minds of the | rim cette s ( ) 
tres ¢re souverain¢ hee the ra iss ff Ca 
tensis, Hist. Hieroso}. |. i. c. 4. and W I'yr 2 

t As they; ayed at dice, the l } t < I lay 
I d on his head a w il 

, res *. (N : )» I 
panions were Venetians, it was $ { i 1 Common- 
wea ° 

a Villehardouin, No. 101. Dat p. 322. 7 e affirms, that 
the Ven ins were { re slowly t itl ] wos, 
that the histories of t two n ad red ont t. Had he 

f ihlehardouin The Gree} plained wev totius 
Gracie opes transtulisset. (Guntu Hist. P. 13 See t la- 
mentations and invectives of Ni s, ( 

b The reign of Alexius Comi ; pies three books in Nicetas, 
p. 291-352, The short r ration of Isaac and his sun is despatched 

any Haplers, fF 
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f the Roman empire was impregna- 
ple to foreign arms. The strangers of the west had 
yiolated the city, and bestowed the see ptre, of Con- 
stantine : their imperial clients soon became as unpop- 
glar 2s themselves: the well-known of Isaac 
were rendered still more contemptible by his infirmi- 
ties, and the young Alexius was hated as an apostate, 
who had renounced manners and religion of his 
country. His secret covenant with the Latins was 
divulged or suspected; the people, and especially the 


that the capital ¢ 


vices 


the 


clergy, were de voutly attached to their faith and su- 
perstition 5 and every convent, and every shop, re- 


sounded with the danger of the church, and the tyran- 
ny of the pope.“ An empty treasury could ill supply 
the demands of regal luxury and foreign extortion : 
the Greeks refused to avert, by a genera! tax, the im- 
pending evils of servitude and pilla ige; the oppression 
of the rich excited a more dangerous and personal re- 
sentment; and if the emperor melted the plate, and 
despoile d the images, of the sanctuary, he seemed to 
justify the compl ints of her sy an d sacrilege. During 
the - nce of marquis Boniface and his imperial pu- 
pil, Constantinople was visited with a calamity which 
might be justly imputed to the zeal and indiscretion 
fthe Flemish pilgrims.* In one of their visits to the 
city, they were ndalized by the aspect of a mosch 
or synagogue, in which one God was worshipped, 
with a partner ora Their effectual mode of 
sontroversy Was to attack the infidels with the sword, 
and their habitation with fi but the infidels, and 
hristian neighbours, presumed t their 


) de fend 
; and the flames which bigotry had 


sCa 


out son. 


re 


some c 


lives and pr 


erties 
properti 


kindled consumed the most orthodox and innocent 
structures. During eight days and nights, the confla- 
eration spread above a league in front, from the har- 
hour to the Prope ntis, over the thickest and most pop- 
ulous regions of the city. It is not easy to count the 


reduced to a 


that pe rished 


itely churches and palaces that were 


smoking ruin, to value the merchandize 


in the trading streets, or to number the families that 
were involved in the common destruction. By this 
outrage, which the doge and the barons in vain affect- 
ed to disclaim, the name of the Latins became still 

re unpopular; and the colony of that nation, above 
fifteen thousand persons, con ulted their afe ty ina 
hasty retreat from the city to the protection of their 


standard in the suburb of Pera. 


in triumph ; but the firmest a 


‘The emperor returned 
nd most dexterous policy 


vould have been insufficient to steer him through the 
t aioe st, which overwhelmed the person and govern- 
ment of that happy youth. His own inelination, 
and his father’s advice, attached him to his benefac- 


rs: but Alexius hesitated between gratitude and pa- 
triotism, between the fear of his subjects and of his 
allies. By his feel le and fluctuating conduct he lost 
the esteem and confidence of both; and, while he invi- 
ted the marquis of Montferrat to occupy the palace, he 
suffered the nobles to conspire, and the people to arm, 
for the deliverance of their country. Regardless of 
his painful situation, the Latin chiefs repeated their 


demands, resented his delays, suspected his intentions 
nd exacted a decisive answer of peace or war. The 
haughty summons was delivered by three French 









knights and three Venetian deputies, who girded their 
swords, mounted their horses, pierced through the an- 
gry multitude, and entered, with a fearless counte- 
nance, the p rie and presence of the Greek emperor. 
e When Nicetas reproaches Alexius for his impious league, he be 
stows rshest names on the pope’s new religion, “+ cue ot 
é ' Se. Tww 16u [lean wg tvO mime Kmevie. 
wen 36 mas awouncey = sr arov "Pupemsoes eS 
( 8.) S is the sincer language of every Greek to the last 
wp of € 
1 Nicetas (j 05.) is | sitive in the charge, and specifies the Flem- 
igs, (2 ) though he is wrong in supposing it an ancient 
name. Villehardouin (No, 107.) exculpates the barons, and is igno- 
rant (perhaps aff diy i rant) of » names of the guilty. 
e ire the sus sa id nplaints of Nicetas (p. 369—362.) 
t e blunt charges fB win of Flanders, (Gesta Innocent III. 
534.) cum patriarcha ‘et ! nobilium, nobis promissis perju- 


tus et mendax 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 








|ed by the people and betrayed by the guards. 
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In a peremptory tone, they recapitulated their services 
and his engagements ; and boldly declared, that unless 
their just claims were fully and immediat ely satisfied, 
they should no longer hold him either as a sovereign or 
a friend. After this defiance, the first that had ever 
wounded an imperial ear, they departed without he- 
traying any symptoms of fear; but their escape from 
a servile palace and a furious city astonished the am- 
bassadors themselves ; and their return to the camp 
was the signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks, al] authority and 
wisdom were overborne by the impetu- 
ous multitude, who mistook their rage 
for valour, their numbers for strength, and their fanat- 
icism for the support and inspiration of Heaven. In 
the eyes of both nations, Alexius was false and con- 
temptible: the base and spurious race of the Angeli 
was rejected with clamorous disdain; and the people 
of Constantinople encompassed the senate, to demand 
at their hands a more worthy emperor. To every sen- 
ator, conspicuous by his birth or dignity, they succes- 
sively presented the purple: by each senator the dead- 
ly garment was repulsed: the contest lasted three 
days; and we may learn from the historian Nicetas, 
one of the members of the assembly, that fear and 
weakness were the guardians of their loyalty. A 
phantom, — vanished in oblivion, was forcibly pro- 
claimed by th generac ;* but the anthor of the tumult, 
and the le sine sr of the war, was a prince of the house 
of Ducas; and his common appellation of Alexius 
must be discriminated by the epithet of Mourzoufle,s 
which in the vulgar idiom expressed the close junc- 
tion of his black and shaggy eye-brows. At once a 
patriot and a courtier, the perfidious Mourzoufle, who 
was not destitute of cunning and courage, opposed the 
Latins both in speech and action, inflamed the passions 
and prejudices of the Greeks, and insinuated himself 
into the favour and confidence of Alexius, who trusted 
him with the office of great chamberlain, and tinged 
his buskins with the colours of royalty. At the dead 
of night, he rushed into the bed-chamber with an af- 
frighted aspect, exclaiming that the palace was attack- 
Start- 
ing from his couch, the unsuspecting prince threw 
himself into the arms of the enemy, who had contrived 
his escape by a private stairease. But that staircase 
terminated in a prison: Alexius was seized, stripped, 
and loaded with chains ; and, after tast- 4). .io8and his 
ing some days the bitterness of death, he father deposed 
was poisoned, or strangled, or beaten >Y ee 
with clubs, at the command, or in the a 
presence of the tyrant. The emperor Isaac Angelus 
soon followed his son to the grave, and Mourzoufle, 
perhaps, might spare the superfluous crime of hasten- 
ing the execution of impotence and blindness. 

The death of the emperors, and the  secondgiege, 
usurpation of Mourzoufle, had changed January—April. 
the nature of the quarrel. It was no longer the disa- 
greement of allies who overvalued their services, or 
neglected their obligations: the French and Venetians 
forgot their complaints against Alexius, dropt a tear 
on the untimely fate of their ec m par ton, and swore 
revenge against the perfidious nation who had crown- 
ed his assassin. Yet the prudent doge was otill in- 
clined to negociate; he asked as a d tebt, a subsidy, or 
a fine, fifty thousand poun ds of gold, about two mil- 
lions sterling; nor would the eonference have been 
abruptly broken, if the zeal, or policy, of Mourzoufle 
had not refused to sacrifice the Greek church to the 
safety of the state.* Amidst the invectives of his for- 


The war re- 
newed, 


A. D. 1204. 





f His name was Nicholas Canabus; he deserved th f Nice- 
tas and the vengeance of Mourzoufle, (p 362.) 

g Villehardouin (No. 116.) speaks of him as a favourite, without 
knowing that he was a prince of the blood. Angelus and Ducas. 
Ducange, who pries into every corner, believes hiin to be the son of 
Isaac Ducas Sebastocrator, and second cousin of young Alexius. 

bh This negociation, probable in itself, and attested by Nicetes, (p. 
365.) is omitted andalous by the delicacy of Dandolo and Ville- 
hardouin. 
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eign and domestic enemies, we may discern that he was | 


not unworthy of the character which he had assumed, 
of the public champion : the second siege of Constan- 
tinople was far more laborious than the first; the trea- 
sury was replenished, and discipline was restored, by 


a severe inquisition into the abuses of the former reign; | 


and Mourzoufle, an iron mace in his hand, visiting the 
posts, and affecting the port and aspect of a warrior, 
was an object of terror to his soldiers, at least, and to 
his kinsmen. Before and after the death of Alexius, 
the Greeks made two vigorous and well-conducted at- 
tempts to burn the navy in the harbour; but the skill 
and courage of the Venetians repulsed the fire-ships ; 
and the vagrant flames wasted themselves without in- 
jury in the sea.' In a nocturnal sally the Greek empe- 
ror was vanquished by Henry, brother of the count of 
Flanders; the advantages of number and surprise ag- 
gravated the shame of his defeat; his buckler was 
found on the field of battle; and the imperial stand- 
ard,* a divine image of the Virgin, was presented, as 
a trophy and a relic, to the Cistercian monks, the dis- 
ciples of St. Bernard. Near three months, without 
excepting the holy season of Lent, were consumed in 
skirmishes and preparations, before the Latins were 
ready or resolved for a general assault. The land 
fortifications had been found impregnable; and the 
Venetian pilots represented, that, on the shore of the 
Propontis, the anchorage was unsafe, and the ships 
must be driven by the current far away to the straits 
of the Hellespont; a prospect not unpleasing to the 
reluctant pilgrims, who sought every opportunity of 
breaking the army. From the harbour, therefore, the 
assault was de termined by the assailants, and expected 
by the besieged ; and the e mperor had placed his scar- 


let | vavilions on a née ighbo uring height, to direct and 
an ce ite the e fforts of his tr Ops. A fearless specta- 


tor, whose mind could entertain the ideas of pomp and 
pleasure, might have admired the array of two 
embattled armies which extended above half a league, 
the one on the ships and the on the 
walls and towers raised above the ordinary level by 
several stages of wooden turrets. Their first fury 
was spent in the discharge of darts, stones, and fire, 
from the engines; but the water was deep; the French 
were bold ; the Venetians were skilful ; they approach- 
ed the walls; and a desperate conflict of swords, 
spears, and battle-axes, was fought on the trembling 
bridges that grappled the floating to the stable batte- 
ries. In more than a hundred places, the assault was 
urged, and the defence was sustained; till the 

ority of ground and numbers finally prevailed, and th 
Latin trumpets sounded a retreat. On the ensuing 
days, the attack was renewed with equal vigour, and 
a similar event; and, in the night, the doge and the 
barons held a council, apprehensive only for the public 
danger: not a voice pronounced the words of esc ape 
or treaty ; ; and each w arrior, according to his te mper, 
embraced the hope of victory, or the assurance of a 
glorious ath.! By the experience of the former 
siege, the Greeks were instructed, but the Latins were 
animated ; and the knowledge that Constantinople 
might be taken, was of more avail than the local pre- 
cautions which that knowledge had inspired for its 
defence. In the — assault two ships were linked 
together to double their strength ; a strong north wind 
drove them on the she re; the bishops of Troyes and 
Soissons led the van; and the auspicious names of the 


long 


galleys, other 


Superi- 


} 


at 


Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the fleet ; (Gest 92. ; 
34, 535.) Villehardouin (No. 113—115.) only describes the f I 
is remarkable, that neither of these warriors observe any | liar 
properties in the Greek fir 

k Ducange (No. 119.) pours forth a t nt of learni: ) the Cor 
Sanon Imperial, Ti anner of the Virgin in shown at Venice asa 
trophy and relic : if it be genuine, the pious doge must have cheated 
the monks of Citeaux. 

1 Villehardouin (No. 126.) confesses, that mul ere grant per 
and Guntherus (Hist. C. P. c. 13.) affirms, that nulla apes victoria 
arridere poterat. Yet the knight despises those who tl f 
flight, and the monk praises his countrymen who were resolved on 
Geat! 


| 


pilgrim and 
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Fes unde d alk ng 


were displayed on 
a hundred marks of silve r had 
first adventurers ; ; 


the para lise 


the line. 
ae | ne, 
Ihe episcopal banners 


the Walls ; 
heen promised to th 18 


and ieir reward was inte rcepted 


by death, their names tent been imme ilized by 
fame. Four towers were scaled; ane; gates were 
burst open; and the French knights, who might tr em 
ble on the waves, felt themselves invincible on he 

back on the solid ground. ShallI relate that the a 


sands who guarded the 
approach, and befor 


emperor’s person, fled on the 
t } 
Their ignominious flight 


} ne ¢ ; . 
he lance, of a singl Warrior? 


t is attested by their country. 


man Nicetas : an irmy ol ph int ms mi rched with the 
French hero, and he was magnified to a giant in the 
;eyes of the Greeks." bi e the fugitives deserted 
their posts and cast away their arms, the Lating enter 
nter- 
ed the city under the hens rs of thei leaders ; the 
Streets and gates open d for their | issage ; and either 
dé Slgn or accl lent kindled a third cont 1orati nN, Which 
consumed in a few hours the measure of three of th 
largest cities of France In the close of the evening 
. "S9 
the barons checked their troops, and fortified their sta. 
tions ; they were awed by the extent and populousnesg 
of the capital 9 wh ich sey) yet quire the labour ofa 
month, if the churches and palaces were conscious of 
their internal strengt! Sut in the morning, a 5 p- 
pliant procession, with crosses and images, announced 
the submissio yn of the Greeks, and aepre cated the 
geet eng conquerors; the usurper es ped through 
the golden vate the p ilaces of B ierne and Bon. 
c or. were occupied by the count of Flanders and 
the marquis of Montferrat; and the empire, whiel 
still bore the name of Constantine, and the title of 
Roman, was subverted by th ms of the Latin pil 
grims.? 
Constantinople had been taken by 4 
storm ; and no restraints, except those of 8 
religion and humanity, were imposed on the conquer. 
ors by the laws of war. Boniface, marqui f Mont- 
ferrat, still acted as their get ; and the Greeks 
who revered his name as that of their future vereign, 
were heard to exclaim in a lamentable tone, * Holy 
marquis-king, have merey upon us!” His prudenee 
rcompassion opened the gates ot tl city to the . 
tives; and he exhorted the s of the ¢« 5 t 
spare the lives of their fellow-« ians. The st 
of blood that flow down the pawe f N may be 
reduced to the sl 1ughter of tw if 1 of his unre- 
sisting countrymen ;4% and tl eater part were massa- 
cred, not by the strangers, but by the Latins, who had 
been driven from the city, and who exereised the re- 
venge of a triumphant fact Yet of these exiles, 
some were less mindful of injuries tha f benefits; 
and Nicetas himself was indebted for his ety to the 
generosity of a Venetian merchant. Pope Innocent 
the third accuses the pilgrims of respecting 1 their 
lust, neither age nor sex, nor religious profession; and 
bitterly laments that the deeds of darkness, fornication, 
adultery, and incest, were perpetrated i pen day; 
and that noble matrons and holy nuns were pol ted 
m B ind l 4 se two 
n Witl 1 allusion H N i ‘ ne 
orgy@#, or eighteen yards i W ‘ n ive 
excused t ror of tl G } oO un 
seems for f the ur { ert s of 
ruth. Bal im ¢ 4 1 i 3 r 
nus ¢ cent ‘ ~ 
» Vill ardouin (No, 19).) is 1 } i t a 
! f nate f wh if as ‘ 1 4 
le I 4.) J y asha i 
r s nd sie ea ft \ . 
i 1, (No, Il 132.) I see I ‘ t Ill 
( 4 “ tle, in 
‘ Laas " (t ron 
\ a ( r, ( ay l , he 
ra j i b. i 1 
i I r 1 Sy fagrea i 1 era 
igainst byza i ( pre- 
‘ »anter L ! { 
Ceciderunt en { viun &c, «Gunther, 
) Arithmetic is an exce | i \ Lions 
f passion and rhet 
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by the grooms and peasants of the catholic camp. 


It is indeed probable that the licence of victory promp-| singular felicity of comparing the narra- 


ted and covered a multitude of sins: but it is certain, 
that the capital of the east contained a stock of venal 
or willing beauty, sufficient to satiate the desires of 
twenty thousand pilgrims: and female prisoners were | 
no longer subject to the right or abuse of domestic 
slavery. The marquis of Montferrat was the patron 
of discipline and decency ; the count of Flanders was 
the mirror of chastity: they had forbidden, under 
pain of death, the rape of married women, or-virgins, | 
or nuns; and the proclamation was sometimes invoked 
by the vanquished * and respected by the victors. ‘Their 
cruelty and lust were moderated by the authority of 
the chiefs, and feelings of the soldiers; for we Aare no} 


Jonger describing an irruption of the northern savages ; | 
and however ferocious they might still appear, time, 
policy, and religion, had civilized the manners of the| 
oa aud still more of the Italians. But a free 
scope was allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, 


ple. The right of victory, unshackled by any promise | 
or treaty, had confiscated the public and private wealth 
of the Greeks ; and every hand, according to its size 
and strength, might lawfully execute the sentence and 
seize the forfeiture. A portable and universal stand- 
ard of exchange was found in the coined and uncoin-| 
ed metals of gold and silver, which each captor, at 
home or abroad, might convert into the possessions 
Of the 
treasures, which trade and luxury had accumulated, | 
the furs, the yices, and rich 
movables, were the most precious, as they could not 
be procured for money in the ruder countries of Eu- 
Division of the Tope. An order of rapine was institu-| 

spoil. ted ; nor was the share of each individ-| 
ed to industry or chance. Under the tre-| 
nalties of perjury, excommunication, and 
death, the Latins were bound to deliver their plunder} 
into the common stock ; three churches were selected 
for the deposit and distribution of the spoil ; a single 
share was allotted to a foot soldier; two for a serjeant 
on horseback ; four to a knight; and larger propor- 
IS i rding to the rank and merit of the barons 
and princes. For violating this sacred engagement, a 
knight, t nging to the count of St. Paul, was hang-| 
ed with ld and coat of arms round his neck : | 
his example might render similar offenders more art- 
ful and discreet ; but avarice was more powerful than | 


most suitable to his temper and situation. 


silks, velvets, gems, Ss} 


ual aband 


mendous pt 


tons we 


ele 


his sht 


° } . 1 . | 
fear; and it is generally believed, that the secret far| 
exceeded the acknowledged plunder. Yet the magni-| 
tude of the prize far surpassed the largest scale of ex-| 


perience or expectation.t After the whole had been 
equally divided between the French and Venetians, 
fifty thousand marks were deducted to satisfy the 
f the latter. The 
residue of the French amounted to four hundred thou- | 
sand marks of silver," about eight hundred thousand 
nor can I better appreciate the value 
of that sum in the public and private transactions of 
the age, than by defining it at seven times the annual 
revenue of the kingdom of England.* 


34. p. 


f the former and the demands 


debts ¢ 


! . 
pounds sterling : 








r Quidam (says Innocent III. Gesta, c. 538.) nec religioni, 


n @tati, ne sexul pepercerunt ; sed fornicationes, adulteria, et 
incestus in lis intum exercentes, non solum maritat as et viduas, | 
sed et matronas et virzines Deoque dicatas, exposuerunt spur is gar- { 
mum. =V hardouin takes no notice of these common incidents. | 
+ Nicetas saved, and afterwards married, a noble virgin, (p. 380.) | 
a a soldier, + mo re AD on , had 
almost violated in spite of the ot, suerte ty Pepoverwy, | 
t Of the general mass of wealth, Gunther observes, ut de par peri- | 
ig et advenis cives ditissimi redderentur; (Hist. C. P. c. 18.) Ville- 
hardouin, (No, 132.) that since the creation, ne fu tant gaignié dans 
une ville; Baldwin (Gesta, c. 92.) ut tantum tota non videatur, possi- |} 
dere Latinitas. | 
u Villehardouin, No. 153—135, Instead of 400,000, there is a vari- 
ous reading of 500,000. The Venetians had offered to take the whole 
booty, and to give 400 marks to each knight, 200 to each priest and | 


hors¢ man, and 100 to each foot soldier; the yw wuld have been great | 
losers, (Le Beau, Hist. du Bas Empire, tom. xx. p. 506.) 1 know not | 
from whence | 

x At the council of Lyons, (A. D. 1245.) the English ambassadors | 
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In this great revolution we enjoy the Misery of the 
Greek. 
tives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, the opposite feel- 
ings of the marshal of Champagne and the Byzantine 
senator.’ At the first view it would seem that the 
wealth of Constantinople was only transferred from 
one nation to another ; and that the loss and sorrow of 
the Greeks is exactly balanced by the joy and advan- 
tage of the Latins. But in the miserable account of 


| war, the gain is never equivalent to the loss, the plea- 


sure to the pain: the smiles of the Latins were tran- 
sient and fallacious ; the Greeks for ever wept over 
the ruins of their country ; and their real ealamities 


What 


| benefits accrued to the conquerors from the three fires 


which annihilated so vast a portion of the buildings 
and riches of the city? What a stock of such things 
as could neither be used or transported, was malicious- 
ly or wantonly destroyed ! How much treasure was idly 


| wasted in gaming, dehauchery, and riot! And what pre- 
even in the holy week, by the pillage of Constantino- | 


cious objects were bartered for a vile price by the impa- 
tience or ignorance of the soldiers, whose reward was 
stolen by the base industry of the last of the Greeks! 


| Those alone, who had nothing to lose, might derive 


some profit from the revolution; bat the misery of the 
upper ranks of society is strongly painted in the per- 
sonal adventures of Nicetas himself. His stately pal- 
ace had been reduced to ashes in the second conflagra- 
tion, and the senator, with his family and friends, 
found an obscure shelter in another house which he 
possessed near the church of St. Sophia. It was the 
door of this mean habitation that his friend, the Vene- 
tian merchant, guarded in the disguise of a soldier, 
till Nicetas could save, by a precipitate flight, the 
relics of his fortune and the chastity of his daughter. 
In a cold wintry season, these fugitives, nursed in the 
lap of prosperity, departed on foot; his wife was 
with child; the desertion of their slaves compelled 
them to carry their baggage on their own shoulders; 
and their women, whom they placed in the centre, 
were exhorted to conceal their beauty with dirt, in- 
stead of adorning it with paint afd jewels. Every 
step was exposed to insult and danger; the threats of 
the strangers were less painful than the taunts of the 
plebeians, with whom they were now levelled; nor 
did the exiles breathe in safety till their mournful pil- 
grimage was concluded at Selymbria, above forty 
miles from the capital. On the way they overtook the 
patriarch, without attendance and almost without appa- 
rel, riding on an ass, and reduced to a state of aposto- 
lic poverty, which, had it been voluntary, might per- 
haps have been meritorious. In the mean while, his 


| ° . 
| desolate churches were profaned by the licentiousness 


and party zeal of the Latins. After stripping the gems 
and pearls, they converted the chalices 
into drinking-cups ; their tables, on which 
they gamed and feasted, were covered with the pie- 
tures of Christ and the saints; and they trampled under 
foot the most venerable objects of the christian wor- 
In the cathedral of St. Sophia, the ample veil 
of the sanctuary was rent asunder for the sake of the 
golden fringe; and the altar, a monument of art and 
riches, was broken in pieces and shared among the 
captors. Their mules and horses were laden with the 
wroughtsilver and guilt carvings, which they tore down 
from the doors and pulpit; and if the beasts stambled 
under the burthen, they were stabbed by their impa- 
tient drivers, and the holy pavement streamed with 
their impure blood. A prostitute was seated on the 
throne of the patriarch ; and that daughter of Belial, 


Sacrilege and 
mockery. 


| stated the revenue of the crown, as below that of the foreign clergy, 


which amounted to 60,000 marks a year. (Matthew Paris, p. 451 
Hume’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 170.) 

y The disorders of the sack of Constamtinople, and his own aaven- 
tures, are feelingly described by Nicetas, p. 367—369. and in the Sta- 
tus Urb. C. P. p. 375—384. ,His complaints, even of sacrilege, are 
justified by Innocent III. (Gesta, c. 92.) but Villehardouvin does not 
betray asyimptom of pity or remorse. 
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as she is styled, sung and danced in the church, to | 


ridicule the hymns and processions of the orientals, 
Nor were the repositories of the royal dead secure 
from violation: in the church of the apostles, the 
tombs of the emperors were rifled ; and it is said, that 
after six centuries, the corpse of Justinian was found 
without any signs of deeay or putrefaction. In the 
streets, the I'rench and Flemings cloathed themselves 
and their horses im painted robes and flowing head- 
dresses of linen: and the coarse intemperance of their 
feasts * insulted the splendid sobriety of the east. To 
expose the arms of a people of scribes and scholars, 
they affected to display a pen, an inkhorn, and a sheet 
of paper, without discerning that the instruments of 


science and valour were alike feeble and useless in the | 


hands of the modern Greeks. 

Their reputation and their language 
encouraged them, however, to despise the 
ignorance, and to overlook the progress, of the Latins.* 
In the love of the arts, the national difference was 
still more obvious and real ; the Greeks preserved with 
reverence the works of their ancestors, which they 
could not imitate; and, in the destruction of the sta- 
tues of Constantinople, we are provoked to join in the 
complaints and inveetives of the Byzantine historian.’ 
We have seen how the rising city was adorned by the 
vanity and despotism of the imperial founder; in the 
ruins of paganism, some gods and heroes were saved 
from the axe of superstition ; and the forum and hip- 
podrome were dignified with the relics of a better age. 
Several of these are described by Nicetas,* in a florid 
and aflected style and, from his descriptions, I shall 
select some interesting particulars. 1. ‘The victorious 
charioteers were cast in bronze, at their own, or the 
public, charge, and fitly placed in the hippodrome ; 
they stood aloft in their chariots, wheeling round the 
goal ; the spectators c uld admire their attitude, and 
judge of the resemblance ; and of these figures, the 
most perfect might have been transported from the 
Olympic stadium. 2. The sphynx, river-horse, and 
dile, denote the climate and manufacture of 
Egypt, and the spoils of that ancient province. 3. 
The she-wolf, suckling Romulus and Remus ; a sub- 
ject alike 
but which could rarely be treated before the decline of 
the Greek sculpture. 4. An eagle holding and tearing 
a serpent in his talons; a domestic monument of the 
Byzantines, which they ascribed, not to a human 
artist, but to the magic power of the philosopher Apol- 
lonius, who by this talisman delivered the city from 
such venomous reptiles. 5. An ass and his driver ; 
which were erected by Augustus in his colony of Ni- 
copolis, to comtnemorate a verbal omen of the victory 
of Actium. 6. An equestrian statue ; which passed 
in the vulgar opinion, for Joshua, the Jewish conquer- 
or, stretching out his hand to stop the course of the 
descending sun. <A more classical tradition recogni- 
zed the figures of Bellerophon and Pegasus; and the 
free attitude of the steed seemed to mark that he trod 
on air, rather than on the earth. 7. A square and 

were embossed with 


Destruction of 
the statues. 


, 


crok " 


pleasing to the o/d and the new Romans: 


rass 5 


lofty obelisk of b 


a variety of picturesque and rural scenes ; birds sing- 


the sides 


z If I rightly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas’s receipts, their fa- 
vourite dishes were boiled buttocks of beef, salt pork and peas, and 


soup made of garl and sharp or sour herbs, (p. 382.) 


a Nicetas uses very harsh expressions, *=p' «yexuvuarors Bap Sueosc, 
noms scv evar one (Fragme nt, af 1d Fabric. Bibliot. Gra tom, 
vi. p. 414) This reproach, itis true, applies most strongly to their 
ignorance of Greek and of Homer. In their own language, the Latins 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were not dest e of litera 
ture. See Harris’s Philological Inquiries, p. iii. c. 9, 10, 11. 


b Nicetas was of Chong in Phrygia; (the old Coloss@ of St. Paul ;) 
he raised himself to the honours of senator, judge of the veil, and 
logothete ; beheld the fall of the empire, retired to Nice, and 


creat 
great 
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| re clining on his left hand, his ec 


} tongue: 


composed an elaborate history from the death of Alexius Comnenus, | 


to the reign of Henry. 
ec A manuscript of Nicetas, in the 


Jodleian library, contains this | 


| citous to save or transp¢ 
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ing ; rustics labouring, or playing ‘on their pipes ; 
sheep bleating; lambs skipping ; the sea, anda scene 
of fish and fishing ; little naked cupids laughing, play. 
ing, and peltir g each other with apples; and, on the 
summit, a female figure turning with the slightest 
i breath, and thence denominated the wind’s attendant 
8. The Phrygian shepherd presenting to Venus the 
prize of beauty, the apple of discord. 9. The ing, ml 
parable statue of Helen; which is delineated by Ni- 
cetas in the words of admiration and love: her well. 
turned feet, snowy arms, rosy lips, bew itching smiles, 
swimming eyes, arched eye-brows, the harmony of 
her sh pe, the lightness of her drape ry, and her flow. 
ing locks that waved in the wind: a beauty that 
might have moved her barbarian destroyers to pity and 
remorse. 10. The manly, or divine, form of Hercules¢ 
as he was restored to life by the master-hand of Rae 


ao 


sippus ; of such magnitude, that his thumb was equal 
to the 
his chest ample, his shou 
and muscular, his hair curled his aspect commanding, 
Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion’s skin 
carelessly thrown over him, he was seated on an osier 
| basket, his right leg and arm stretched to the utmost, 
his left knee bent, and supporting his elbow, his head 


waist, his leew to the stature, of ac * 


mmMon man : 


ders broad, his limbs strong 


untenance indignant 





and pensive. 11. A colossal sta of Juno, which 
had once adorned her temple of Samos; the enormous 
head by four yoke of oxen was laboriously drawn to 
the palace. 12. Another colossus, of Pallas or Miner- 
va, thirty feet in height, and representing with admi- 


rable spirit the attributes and character of the martic] 
maid. Before we accuse the Latins, it is just to re 
mark, that this Pallas was destroyed after the first 
siege, by the fear and superstition the Greeks them- 
elves.£ ‘he other statues of b ; which I have env. 
merated, were broken and melted by the unfeeling 
avarice of the crusaders: the cost and labour were 
consumed in a moment; the soul of genius evapora- 
ted in smoke; and the remnant of base metal was 
coined into money for the payment of the troops. 
Bronze is not the most d ble of monuments; from 
the marble forms Phidias and Praxiteles, the La- 
tins might turn aside with stupid contempt;® bu 
unless they were crushed by me accidental i v. 
thos seless stones stood secure on their pedestals.’ 
The most enlightened of the strangers, above the gross 





and sensual pursuits of their countrymen, more piously 


exercised the right of conquest in the search and sel- 
zure of the relics of the saints.' Immense was the 
supply of heads and bones, crosses and images, that 
| were scattered by this revolution over the churches of 
Europe; and such was the increase of pilgrimage and 
oblation, that no branch, perhaps, of more lucrative 
plunder was imported from the east.© Of the writings 
of antiquity, many that still existed in the twelfth 
century are now lost. But the pilgrims were not soli- 


lumes of an unknown 


of 


rt the ve 


the pt rishable substance paper or parch- 





ment can only be pres rved by the multiplicity of 

! To illustr the s fH les, Mr. Harr tes a Greek 
epiera ind engraves a beautiful cer wi snot wever py 
the attitude of tl stat in tt la r Hercules had not his club, 
and his right lee and arm were extended, 

e I transcribe these proport . which appear t inconsistent 
with each other: and may possibly show, that the boasted taste of 
Nicetas was no more than affectation and var 

f Nicetas in Isaaco Angelo et Alexio, c. 3. p 9, The Latin editor 
very properly observes, that the historian, in his bast style, pro- 
luces ex pulice elephantem, 

¢ In two passages of Nicetas ( lit. Paris, p. 360. Fabric. p. 408.) 
the Latins are branded with the lively reproach f nad ‘- 
arTOs veSaecs, and their avar of brass is learly expressed 
Yet the Venetians had the merit of removing four bronze horses 
from Constantino; to the place of St. Mark. (Sanuto. Vite del 

| Dogi, tn Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxii. p. 534.) 

h Winckelman, Hist. de )’Art, tom. iii. p. 269, 270 


curious fragment on the statues of Constantinople, which fraud, or i See the pious robbery of the abbot Martin, who transferre darich 
shame. or rather carelessness, has dropt in the common editions. It} cargo to his monastery of Paris, diocese of Basil, (Gunther, Hist. C. 
is published by Fabricius, (Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p. 405—416.) and | P. c. 19, 23, 24.) Yet im secreting this booty, the saint in urred an 
immoderately praised by the late ingenious Mr. Harris of Salisbury. | excommunication, and perhaps broke his oat! 

(Philological Inquisies, p. iii. c. 5. p. 301—312.) k Fleury, Hist. Eccles, tom. xvi. p. 139—145, 
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copies ; the literature of the Greeks had almost cen- 
tred in the metropolis ; and, without computing the 
extent of our loss, we may drop a tear over the libra- 
that have perished in the triple fire of Constanti- 


ries 
. . —~<>_ 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Partition uf the empire by the French and Venetians.— 


Five Latin emperors if the house of Flanders and Cour- 
tenaye—Their wars against the Bulgarians and Greeks, 
} d poverly if the Latin empire,— Recovery 

oq he by the Greeks.—General CONSEUENCES 





Election of the Arrer the death of the lawful prin- 
emperor Bald- ces, the French and Venetians, confident 
WA. Ds 1204. of justice and victory, agreed to divide 

May 9-16. and regulate their future possessions.* 


Jt was stipulated by treaty, that twelve electors, six of 


should | 


either nation, be nominated; that a majority 
should choose the emperor of the east; and that, if the 


yotes were 


tain the successful candidate. ‘To him, with all the 
titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine throne, they 
assigned the two palaces of Boucoleon and Blacherne, 


with a fourth part of the Greek monarchy. It was 
defined that the threr: remaining portions should be 
equally shared between the rey 
barons of France; that each feudatory, with an hon- 
ourable exception for the 
and perform the d f homage and military service 
to the supreme head of the empire; that the nation 
which gav ‘ror, should resign to their brethren 
the choice of a patriarch ; and that the pilgrims, what- 
ever might be thelr itp] itience to visit the Holy Land, 


uties 


an ¢ im pe 


jual, the decision of chance should ascer- | 


public of Venice and the | , : 
{adulation of the Greeks. 
doge, should acknowledge | 
| buckler; and Baldwin was transported to the cathe- 
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mischiefs that might arise to national freedom and the 
common cause, from the union of two ine mpatible 
characters of the first magistrate of a republic and the 
emperor of the east. The exclusion of the doge left 
room for the mofe equal merits of Boniface and Bald- 
win; and at their names all meaner candidates re- 
spectfully withdrew. ‘The marquis of Montferrat was 
recommended by his mature age and fair reputation, 
by the choice of the adventurers, and the wishes of 
the Greeks; nor can I believe that Venice, the mis- 
tress of the sea, could be seriously apprehensive of a 
petty lord at the foot of the Alps. But the count of 
Flanders was the chief of a wealthy and warlike peo- 
ple ; he was valiant, pious, and chaste; in the prime 
of life, since he was only thirty-two years of age; a 
descendant of Charlemagne, a cousin of the king of 
France, and a compeer of the prelates and barons who 
had yielded with reluctanee to the command of a 
Without the chapel, these barons, with the 
doge and marquis at their head, expected the decision 
of the twelve electors. It was announced by the 
bishop of Soissons, in the name of his colleagues; 
“Ye have sworn to obey the prince whom we should 
choose: by our unanimous suffrage, Baldwin count of 
Flanders and Hainault is now your sovereign, and 
the emperor of the east.” He was saluted with loud 
applause, and the proelamation was re-echoed through 
the city by the joy of the Latins, and the trembling 
Boniface was the first to 
kiss the hand of his rival, and to raise him on the 


dral, and solemnly invested with the purple buskins. 
At the end of three weeks he was crowned by the le- 
gate, in the vacancy of a patriarch; but the Venetian 
clergy soon filled the chapter of St. Sophia, seated 
Thomas Morosini on the ecclesiastical throne, and em- 


| ployed every art to perpetuate in their own mation the 
|honours and benefices of the Greek church.® 


With- 


| out delay the successor of Constantine instructed Pa- 


should devote another year to the conquest and defence 
of the Greek provinces. After the conquest of Con-| 
stantin ple by t Latins, the tre aly was confirmed 
and executed; and t first and must important step 
was the creation of an emperor. ‘The six electors of | 
the French nation were al! ecclesiastics, the abbot of 
Loces, the archbishop elect of Acre in Palestine, and 
the bishops of T’royes, Soissons, Halherstadt, and Beth- 
lehem, the last of whom exercised in the camp the 
office of pope’s legate: their profession and know- 
ledge were respect ; and as they could not be the 
objects, they were best qi ilified to be the authors, of the 
choice. The six Venetians were the principal servants | 
of the s ind inthis list the noble families of Querini 


tarini are still discover their ancestors. 
The twel abled in the chapel of the palace ; and 
after the solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost they 
proceeded to deliberate and vote. A just impulse of 
respect and gratitude prompted them to crown the vir- 
tues of the doge : his wisdom had inspired their enter- 
prise; and the most youthful knights might envy and 
applaud the exploits of blindness and age. But the 


and Con pr ud t 


ve ass 








patriot Dandolo was devoid of all personal ambition, 
and fully satisfied that he had been judged worthy to 
reign. His nomination was overruled by the Vene- 
tians themselves: his countrymen, and perhaps his 
friends,” represented, with the eloquence of truth, the 

1 Isha ! upter with the notice of a modern history, 
which stra ‘ {f Constantinople by the Latins; but 
which has fallen ¢ what late into my hands. Paolo Ramusio, the 
son of th iler of voyages, was d 1 by the senate of Venice 

v 1e history of tu est; and this order, which he recei 
ved ‘ h, he executed in a mature age, by an elegant Latin 
work ib Constantinopolitano et Imperatoribus Comnenis per 
Ga et Venetos r tis. (Venet. 1635, in folio.) Ramusio, or 
Rhan s, transcribes and translates, sequitur ad unguem, a MS 
of Vil ardouin, which he possessed ; but he enriches his narrative 
with Greek and Latin uterials, and we are indebted to him fora 
correct stat f fleet, the na e of the fifty Venetian nobles who 
i randed tt illey f the republic, and the patriot opposition of 
Pantaleon Ba S to the « i f the doge for emperor. 

a See the original treaty of partition, in the Venetian Chronicle of 
Andrew Da », 32 ‘ » subsequent election in Ville- 
hardouin, No. 136—140, with D in bis Observations, and the 
first OK { Hist { ( istantineple sous l’Empire des 
Fran: 18, 


» After mentioning the nomination of the doge by a French elector, 


sess 


lestine, France, and Rome, of this memorable revolu- 
tion. ‘To Palestine he sent, as a trophy, the gates of 
Constantinople, and the chain of the harbour ;* and 
adopted, from the Assise of Jerusalem, the laws or 
customs best adapted to a French colony and conquest 
in the east. In his epistles, the natives of France are 
encouraged to swell that colony, and to secure that 
conquest, to people a magnificent city and a fertile land, 
which will reward the labours both of the priest and 
the soldier. He congratulates the Roman pontiff on 
the restoration of his authority in the east; invites 
him to extinguish the Greek schism by his presence 
in a general council; and implores his blessing and 
forgiveness for the disobedient pilgrims. Prudence 
and dignity are blended in the answer of Innocent.‘ 
In the subversion of the Byzantine empire, he arraigns 
the vices of man, and adores the providence of God: 
the conquerors will be absolved or condemned by their 
future conduct; the validity of their treaty depends 
on the judgment of St. Peter; but he inculeates their 
most sacred duty of establishing a just subordination 
of obedience and tribute, from the Greeks to the La 
tins, from the magistrate to the clergy, and from the 
clergy to the pope. 





his kinsman Andrew Dandolo approves his exclusion, quidam Vene- 
torum fidelis et nobilis senex, usus oratione satis probabili, &c. 
which has been embroidered by modern writers from Blondus to Le 
Beau. 

e Nicetas, (p. 384.) with the vain ignorance of a Greek, describes 
the marquis of Montferrat asa maritime power. Azurxedsay os 
Was he deceived by the Byzantine theme of 
Lombardy which extended along the coast of Calabria ? 

a4 They exacted an oath from Thomas Morosini to appoint no can- 
ons of St. Sophia, the lawful electors, except Venetians who had 
lived ten years at Venice, &c. But the forvign clergy were envious, 
the pope disapproved this national monopoly, and of the six Latin 
patriarchs of Constantinople, only the first and the last were Vene- 
tians, e Nicetas, p. 3-3. 

f The Epistles of Innocent III. are a ricm fund for the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil institution of the Latin empire of Constantinople ; and 
the most important of these ee (of which the collection in 2 
vols. in folio, is published by Stephen Baluze) are inserted in his 
Gesta, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. 1. c. 94—105, 


imseoGat wagahsov, 
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In the division of the Greek provin- 
ces, the share of the Venetians was 
more ample than that of the Latin emperor. No more 
than one fourth was appropriated to his domain; a 

clear moiety of the remainder was reserved for Venice; 
oan the other moiety was distributed among the ad- 
venturers of France and Lombardy. The venerable 
Dandolo was om iimed despot of Romania, and in- 
vested after the Greek fashion with the purple buskins. 
He ended at Constantinople his long and glorious life ; 
and if the prerogative was personal, the title was 
used by his successors till the mix idle of the fourteenth 
century, With the singular, though true, addition of 
lords of one fourth and a half of the Roman em) pire. 
The doge,a slave of state, was seldom pe rmitte d to 
depart from the helin of the republic ; but his place 
was supplied by the bail, or regent, who exereinnd 


Division of the 
Gveek empire. 


they possesse ad three of the eight quarte rs of the city ; : 
and his inde pendent tril bunal was composed of six 
judges, four counsellors, two chamberlains, two fiscal | 
advocate Ss, andac parses Their long expe rience. of 
the eastern trade enabled them to select their portion | 
with discernment : “7 y had rashly accepted the do- 
minion and defence of Adrianople; but it was the 
more reasonable aim of their policy to form a chain of 
factories, and cities, and islands, along the maritime 
coast, from the neighbourhood of Ragusa to the Hel- 
lespont and the Bosphorus. The labour and 
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| nia. At the 
cost of | 


such extensive conquests exhausted their treasury : | 


they abandoned their maxims of government, adopted | cé 


a feudal system, and contented themselves with the 
homage of their nobles,' for the possessions which 
these private vassals undertook to reduce and main- 
tain. And thus it was, that the family of Sanut ac- 
quired the duchy of Naxos, which involved the great- 
est part of the Arcl For the price of ten 
thousand marks, the republic purchased of the 
quis of Montferrat the fertile island of Crete or Can- 
dia, with the ruins of a hundred cities;* but its im- 
provement was stinted by the proud and narrow spirit 
of an aristocracy;' and the wisest 
confess that the sea, not the land, was the treasury 
Mark. In the moiety of the adventurers, the mar- 
quis Boniface might claim the most liberal reward ; 
and, besides the isle of Crete, his exclusion from the 
hrone was compensat ae by the royal title and the pro- 
vinces beyond the Hellespont. But he prudently ex- 
changed that distant and difficult conquest for the 
kingdom of Thessalonica or Macedonia, twelve days’ 
journey from the capital, where he might be supported 
by the neighbouring powers of his brother-in-law the 
king of Hungary. His progress was hailed by the 
voluntary or reluctant acclamations of the natives; 
and Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, again re- 
ceived a Latin conqueror, who trod with indilference 


\ipelago. 


senators 


g In the treaty of partition, most of the names are corrupted by the 
scribes: they might be restored, and a good map, suited tothe last 
age of the Byzant » would be an improvement of geogra 
phy. But, alas! D’Anville is no more. 

h Their style was dominus quarte partis et dimidiw imperii Ro 
mani, till Giovanni Dolfino, who was elected doge in the year 1356, 
(Sanuto, p. 530 641.) . the government of Constantinople, see 
Ducange, Histoire de C, P. i. 37 

i Ducange, (Hist, de C P. ii. 6.) has marked the c 
by the state or nobles of Venice of the 
phalonia, Zante, 
and Lemnos 

k Boniface sold the 
act in Sanuto, p. 533, 


ine empire 





nquests made 
1 islands of Candia, Corfu, Ce 
Naxos, Paros, Melos, Andros, Mycone, 


sle of Candia, August 12, A. D. 1204. See the 
but I cannot understand how it could be his 
mother’s portion, or how she could be the daughter of an emperor 


Alexius. 
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that classic ground. He viewed with a careless e 
the beauties of the valley of Tempe; traversed eo 
cautious step a oe of The rmopyla 3 oce upied wd 


unknown cities Thebes, Athens, and Argos: and 
. - . 7 ° > >» an 

assaulted the aie of Corinth and N aApoli,® 
. . ry . . a . 
which resisted his arms. The lots of the Latin pil 


grims were regulated by chance, or choice, or subse. 
quent exchange ; and they abused, with inte mperate 
JOY, th 1e triumph over the live ; and fortunes of 
people. After a minute survey of the 
weighed in the seal avarice the 
district, the advantage of the situa 
or scanty sup plie s for the maint 
Their presumption claimed and divided the 
dependencies of the Roman s« reptre: the 
Nile and Euphrates rolled through their imaginary 
realms; and happy was the warrior who drew for his 
prize the palace of the Turkish sultan of Teonigm.o 
I shall not descend to the pedigi ee of families and 
the rent-roll of estates, but I wish to specify that the 
counts of Blois and St. Pol were 


a great 
provinces, they 


revenue of eac , 
tion, and the ar ple 
nance « f 8 rl lie rs and 


cs of 


horses. 


long-lost 
= 


in vested with the 


duchy of Nice and the lordship of Demotica;» the 
principal f iefs were held by the service of constable 
chamberlain, cup-bear r, butler, and chief cook; and 
our historian, Jeffr y ot Villchardouin, « ytained a fair 


banks of the Hebrus, and 


establishment on se 
the double office of marshal of Champag 
head of his 


baron mounted on horseback to secure the 


united 
ne and Roma- 
knights and archers, each 


possession 


of his share, and their first efforts were generally gye- 

ssful. But the public force was weakened by their 

| dispersion; and a thousand quarrels must arise under 
a law, and among men, whose sole umpire was the 


mar- | 


would | 


Sycro, Cea, | 


sword. Within three months after the conquest of 
Constantin¢ p le, the 


1@S84- 


emperor and the king of Ti 
Bi 


lonica drew their h stile followers into the they 
1 1 


were reconcli dl by the authority of the doge the 


‘ 


fiel: 


advice of the marshal, and the firm freedom of their 
peers.‘ 

Two fugitives, who had reigned at p { the 
Constantin ple , still asserted the title of Greeks 
emperor; and the subj f their fallen 4: D- 104, &. 
throne might be moved to pity by the misfortunes of 
the elder Alexius, or excited to reve we by the Spint 


) 


lance, A COmmM 


guilt, and the merit of extinguis} 


of Mourzoufle. 


est, a sit nila 


A domestic n inter- 
ing his 
enemies, a brot er and a nephew, induced the more 
recent usurper to unite with the 
power. Mourzoufl 
nours in the camp of his father Alexius ; but the wick- 
ed can never love, and should rarely trust, their fellow- 
criminals: he was seized in the bath, deprived of his 
eyes, stripy ved of his 

ed out to w ander et of horror and 
who with more propriety could 
more justice could punish, the assassin of the emperor 
Isaac and his son. As the tyrant, pursued by fear or 
remorse, was stealing over to Asia, he zed by 
the Latins of Constantinople, and condemned, after an 
open trial, to an i gnominious death. His judges de- 
bated the mode of his 


, the axe, the wheel, 
or the stake: he it was resolved that Mourzoufle’ 


former the relics of his 
' 


was received with smiles and ho- 


troops and treasures, and turn- 
contempt to 


hate, and with 


. hi 
an ooje 





those 


was sel 


execull 


liot, Grac. tom. vi. p. 405.) and would have deserved Mr, Harris’s 
inquiries, 

e Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, the ancient sea-port of Argos, is 
still a place of strength and considera ly al 1 rocky penin- 
sula, with a good harbour. (Chandler’s Travels into Greece, p. 227.) 


» IT have softened the expression of Nicetas, wh 
the presumption of the Franks. See de Rebus 












| 
c : | tam, p. OM. 

1 In the year 1212, the doge Peter Zani sent a colony to ( andia, | p A city surrounded by the river Hebrus. and six leagues to the 
drawn from every quarter of Venice. But in their savage manners | gowth of Adr anople, received from its « le wall the Greek name 
and frequent rebellions, the Candiots may be compared to the C rai | f Didymoteichos, insensibly corrupted into Demotica and Dimot, I 
cans under the yoke of Genoa ; and when I compare the accounts of | have preferred the more convenient and modern appellation of Demo 
Belon and Tournefort, I cannot discern mych difference between the | tica, This place was the last Turkish resid f Charles XIL 
Venetian and the Turkish island , Tt juarrel is teld by Vil ird n (No. 146—158.) with the 

m Villehardouin (No, 159, 160. 173—177.) and Ni etas (p. 387 394.) spirit of freedom I merit and reputation of the marshal are 
describe the ex; pedition into Greece of the marquis Boniface, The | kn wledged by the Greek histor .n, ( 7 
Choniate mig cht. derive his information from his brother Michael, | » = es e7+: unl ome modern heroes, whose ex 
archbishop of Athens, whom he paints as an orator, a statesman, and | ploits are only visible in their own memoirs. 

a saint, lis encomium of Athens and the description of Tempe, r See the fate of Mourzoufle, in N 3, (p. 393.) Villehardouin, 
should be published from the Bodleian MS. of Nicetas, (Fabric. Bib | (No, 141-145, 163.) and Guntherus, (c, 20, 24,) Neither the marshal 
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should ascend the Theodosian column, a pillar of white | 
marble of one hundred and forty-seven feet in height.*| 
From the summit he was cast down headlong, and 
dashed in pieces on the pavement, in the presence of 
iqnumerable spectators, who filled the forum of Tos 





rus, and admired the accomplishment of an old pre- 
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freedom ; by his marriage with the governor’s daughter, 
he commanded the important place of Durazzo, assum- 
ed the title of despot, and founded a Strong and con- 


| spicuous principality in Epirus, /tolia, and Thessa- 


ly, which have ever been peopled by a warlike race. 
‘The Greeks, who had offered their service to their new 


gietion, which was explained by this singular event.'| sovereigns, were excluded by the haughty Latins? 
The fate of Alexius is Jess tragical : he was sent by the| from all civil and military honours, as a nation born 
marquis a captive to Italy, and a gift to the king of the|to tremble and obey. ‘Their resentment prompted 
Romans ; but he had not much to applaud his fortune, | them to show that they might have been useful friends, 
if the sentence of imprisonment and exile were changed since they could be dangerous enemies: their nerves 
from a fortress in the Alps to a monastery in Asia.| were braced by adversity: whatever was learned or 
But his daughter, before the national calamity, had | holy, whatever was noble or valiant, rolled away into 
been given in marriage to a young hero who continued | the independent states of Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice; 
the succession, and restored the throne, of the Greek | and a single patrician is marked by the ambiguous 

princes." ‘The valour of ‘Theodore Las-| praise of attachment and loyalty to the Franks. The 
caris was signalized in the two sieges | vulgar herd of the cities and the country would have 
of Constantinople. After the flight of | gladly submitted to a mild and regular servitude ; and 
Mourzoufie, when the Latins were al-| the transient disorders of war would have been ob- 
ready in the city, he offered himself as their emperor| iterated by some years of industry and peace. But 
to the soldiers and people: and his ambition, which | peace was banished, and industry was crushed, in the 


Theodore Las 
caris, emperor 
of Nice, 

A. D, 1204 


1222. 


might be virtuous, was undoubtedly brave. Could he| 
have infused a soul into the multitude, they might have | 
crushed the strangers under their feet: their abject des- | 
pair refused his aid, and Theodore retired to breathe | 
the air of freedom in Anatolia, beyond the immediate | 
view and pursuit of the conquerors. Under the title, | 
at first of despot, and afterwards of emperor, he drew | 
tohis standard the bolder spirits, who were fortified | 
against slavery by the contempt of life; and as every | 
means was lawful for the public safety, implored with- | 
out scruple the alliance of the Turkish sultan. Nice, | 
where Theodore established his residence, Prusa and | 
Philaldephia, Smyrna and Ephesus, opened their gates 
to their deliverer: he derived strength and reputation | 
from his victories, and even from his defeats: and the 
successor of Constantine preserved a fragment of the 
empire from the banks of the Mawander to the suburbs | 
of Nicomedia, and at length of Constantinople. An-| 
The dukes and Other portion, distant and obscure, was 
emperorsof possessed by the lineal heir of the Com-| 
Trebizond. neni, a son of the virtuous Manuel, a| 
grandson of the tyrant Andronicus. His name was 
Alexius ; and the epithet of great was applied perhaps 
to his stature, rather than to his exploits. By the indul-| 
gence of the Angeli, he was appointed governor or duke | 
of Trebizond :* his birth gave him ambition, the revolu- | 
tion independence ; and without changing his title, he 
reigned in peace from Sinope to the Phasis, along the | 
eoast of the Black sea. His nameless son and succes- 
sor is deseribed as the vassal of the sultan, whom he| 
served with two hundred lances; that Comnenian | 
prince was no more than duke of Trebizond, and the | 
title of emperor was first assumed by the pride and en- | 
vy of the grandson of Alexius. In the west, a third 
The despots fragment was saved from the common 
of Epirus, shipwreck by Michael, a bastard of the 
house of Angeli, who, before the revolution, had been 
known as a hostage, a soldier, and a rebel. His flight | 
from the camp of the marquis Boniface secured his 


| 


} 
} 








nor the monk afford a grain of pity for a tyrant or rebel, whose pun- | 
ishovent, however, was more unexampled than his crime. | 
s The column of Arcadius, which represents in basso relievo his | 
victories, or those of his father Theodosius, is still extant at Constan- | 
tinople. 1 ribed and measured by Gyllius, (Topograph. iv 
7.) Banduri, (ad t. i. Antiquit. C. P. 
age du Levant, tom. ii. lettre xii. p. 23 
t The nonsense of Guntherand Ul uiern Greeks concerning this 
columna fatidica, is unworthy of notice; bi 
that fifty ve ars before the Latin 





is des 





~- 


er 
titis singular enough, | 
t, the poet Tzetzes (Chiliad, | 


con es 


1X. 277.) relates the dream 4 matron, who saw an army in the fo- } 
rum, and a man sitting on the column, clapping his hands, and utter- | 
ing a loud exclamation } 


u The dynasties of Nice, Trebizond, and Epirus, (of which Nicetas | 5 
saw the origin without much pleasure or hope,) are learnedly explor- | 
éd, and clearly represented, in the Famile# Byzantine of Ducange. | 

x Except some facts in Pachymer and Nicephorus Gregoras, which 


Will hereafter be used, the Byzantine writers disdain t » speak of the 
empire of Trebiz rp pality of the Lazi; and among the} 
Latins, it is Conspicuous only in the romances of the fourteenth or fif- | 
eenth centuries Yet the ind ble Ducange has dug out (Fam. | 
Byz. p. 192.) two authentic passages in Vincent of Beauvais, (1. xxxi. | 
¢. 144.) and the protonotary Oger 


nal 
ma, 


| his person and kingdom. 


ius. (apud Wading, A. I), 1279, No. 4.) | 


disorders of the feudal system. The Roman emperors 
of Constantinople, if they were endowed with abili- 
ties, were armed with power for the protection of their 
subjects; their laws were wise, and their administra- 
tion was simple. The Latin throne was filled bya titular 
prince, the chief, and often the servant, of his licentious 
confederates ; the fiefs of the empire, from a kingdorn 
tu a castle, were held and ruled by the sword of the 
barons: and their discord, poverty, and ignorance, ex- 
tended the ramifications of tyranny to the most seques- 
tered villages. ‘The Greeks were oppressed by the 
double weight of the priest, who was invested with 
temporal power, and of the soldier, who was inflamed 
by fanatic hatred ; and the insuperable bar of religion 
and language forever separated the stranger and the 
native. As long as the crusaders were united at Con- 
stantinople, the memory of their conquest, and the ter- 
ror of their arms, imposed silence on the captive land : 
their dispersion betrayed the smallness of their num- 
bers and the defects of their discipline; and some fail- 
ures and mischances revealed the secret, that they were 
not invineible. As the fear of the Greeks abated, their 
hatred increased. ‘They murmured; they conspired ; 
and before a year of slavery had elapsed, they implored, 
or accepted, the succour of a barbarian, whose power 
they had felt, and whose gratitude they trusted.” 

‘The Latin conquerors had been salu- 
ted with a solemn and early embassy 
from John, or Joannice, or Calo-John, 
the revolted chief of the Bulgarians and Wallachians. 
He deemed himself their brother, as the votary of the 
Roman pontiff, from whom he had received the regal 
title and a holy banner; and in the subversion of 
the Greek monarchy, he might aspire to the name of 
their friend and accomplice. But Calo-John was as- 
tonished to find, that the count of Flanders had as- 
sumed the pomp and pride of the successor of Con- 
stantine; and his ambassadors were dismissed with a 
haughty message, that the rebel must deserve a par- 
don, by touching with his forehead the footstool of the 
imperial throne. His resentment* would have exhal- 
ed in acts of violence and blood; his cooler policy 
watched the rising discontent of the Greeks ; affected a 


The Bulgarian 


| tender concern for their sufferings ; and promised, that 


their first stuggles for freedom should be supported by 
The conspiracy was propa- 








y The portrait of the French Latins is drawn in Nicetas by the 
hand of prejudice and resentment: ovdew tww ekAwy sivwv sig Agsog te- 
7,= TLyeATuMOtOAnTI as nves Zor 9 BAA overs Tig Tey Lxeitwy » Tee 
MOUT wy Waest Tog Caeoaeeorg TovTos;s emelevilero, mms wWehes TOUTS Cimms 
THY Tou Actpou werTeEeXovrTa, 

z1 here begin to use, with freedom and confidence, the eight books 
of the Histoire de C. P. sous ’ Empire des Frangois, which Ducange 
has given as a supplement to Villehardouin; and which, in a barba- 
rous style, deserves the praise of an original and classic work. 

a In Calo-John’s answer to the pope, we may find his claims and 
complaints: (Gesta Innocent IIL. c, 108, 109.) he was cherished at 
Rome as the prodigal son, 


Curiv woay wynmEgos, Kat TOU WOAOW ety ov 
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gated by national hatred, the firmest band of associa- | played a cool courage and consummate skill: 


tion and secrecy : the Greeks were impatient to sheath 
their daggers in the breasts of the victorious strangers ; 
but the execution was prudently delayed, till Henry, 
the emperor’s brother, had transported the flower of 
his troops beyond the Hellespont. Most of the towns 
and villages of Thrace were true to the moment and 
the signal : and the Latins, without arms or suspicion, 
were slaughtered by the vile and merciless revenge of 
their slaves. From Demotica, the first scene of the 
massacre, the surviving vassals of the count of St. Pol 
escaped to Adrianople ; but the French and Venetians, 
who occupied that city, were slain or expelled by the 
furious multitude; the garrisons that could effect thei: 
retreat fell back on each other towards the metropolis ; 
and the fortresses, that separately stood against the re- 
bels, were ignorant of each other’s and of their sove- 
reign’s fate. The voice of fame and fear announced 
the revolt of the Greeks and the rapid approach of their 
Balgarian ally ; and Calo-John, not depending on tl 

forees of his own kingdom, had drawn from the Scy- 
thian wilderness a body of fourteen thousand Comans, 
who drank, as it was said, the blood of their captives, 





and sacrificed the christians on the altars of their 
g ods.' 


Alarmed by the sudden and growing danger, the 
emperor despatched a swift messenger to recall count 
Henry and his troops; and had Baldwin expected the 
return of his gallant brother, with a supply of twenty 
thousand Armenians, he might have encountered the 
invader with equal numbers and a decisive superiority 
of arms and discipline. But the spirit of chivalry 
could seldom discriminate caution from cowardice; 
and the emperor took the field with a hundred and for- 
ty knights, and their train of archers and serjeants. 
"Lhe marshal, who dissuaded and obeyed, led the van- 
guard in their march to Adrianople; the body 


was commanded by the count of Blois; th 


main 


age dd ore 


of Venice followed with the rear; and their scanty 
numbers were increased from all sides by the fugitive 
hy itins. The V undert yok to be Siege the re be is ¢ { 


Adrianople; and such was the pious tendency of the 
crusades, that they employed the holy week in pil- 
laging the country for their su in framing 


w-ciristians. 


bsister ce, an j 
engines for their fell 
But the Latins were soon interrupted and alarmed by 
the light cavalry of the Comans, who boldly skirmish- 
ed to the edg of their mperfect lines: and a procla- 
mation was issued by the marshal of Roma 
on the trampet’s ry should mount 
form ; but that none, under pain of death, should aban- 
don themselves to a desultory and 
This wise injunction was first disobeyed 
of Blois, who involved the emperor in his rashness 
and ruin. ‘The Comans, of the Parthian or Tartar 
school, fled before their first charge ; but after a career 
of two leagues, when the knights and their 
were almost breathless, they suddenly turned, rallied, 
and encompassed the heavy squadrons of the Franks. 
The count was slain on the field; the 


the destruction of 


la, that, 


sound, the caval 


dangerous pursui 


by the co 


horse > 


Defeat and cap- 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


tivity of Bald- emperor was made prisoner; and if the| 


win, 
A. D. 1205. 
April 15. 


one disdained to fly, if the other refused 
to yield, their personal bravery made a 
poor atonement for their ignorance, or neglect, of the 
duties of a general.°¢ 


Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the Bulga- 


rian advanced to relieve Adrianople and achieve the 
destruction of the Latins. ‘They must inevitably hav 
been destroyed, if the marshal of Romania had not dis- 


b The Comans w s Tartar or Turkman horde, which encamped 
in the t 1 and thirt t nturies on the ver f Molda 
The grea r 1 it some were Mah ans, and 
wi hor was iverted to christianity (A. D, 1 .) by I 
kin H 

Nicetas, f gnoran ir malice, in st lefeat to the c 
ardice of Dan 83.) but V ardouia shares his own 
with his venerable friend, qui viels home ¢re et gote ne v t, mais 


mult ére sages et preus et vigueros. (No. 193.) 
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uncom. 
those umes, 
His 


Retreat of th 
but in Latins 


mon in all ages, but most uncommon in 


when war was a passion, rather than a 


science, 
wrief and fears were poured into the firm 
and faithful bosom of the doge ; 
the camp he diffused an assur ce of safety, which 
could only be realize 1 by the or “All day 
he maintained his peril Us en the city and 
he barbarians. Villehard*uin decamped in silenge at 


the dead of n oht; and his masterly retreat of three 


neral belief. 


stathon betw 


days would have deserved the praise of X¢ nophon and 
he t Supported 
» he moderated 
fugitives ; and wherever the Co. 
ached, they were repelled by a line of im- 


nthousand. In the rear. the marsha 
he weight of the pursuit; in the front 
he impatience of the 


mans appr 


penetrable spears. On the third day, the Weary troops 
beheld the sea, the solitary town of Rodosto4 and 
their friends, who had landed f n the Asiatie shore, 
They ¢ raced, they wept; but they united their arms 
and ¢ i Is; ind, in his brother’s apsence,c unt Hep. 
ry assumed the regency of the emptre, at once ip a 
state of Idhood and eaducity.* If the Comans with. 


, Seven thousand Latins 
Sy 


in the hour ¢ t danger, d rted Cor stant ople, their 
brethren, | their vow Some partial success wags 
ove lan ] by the loss { one hunare ] and twenty 


knights in the field of Rusium ; and of the 
main, no more was left than 
three ad} icent I 
Asia. ‘The king « 


imperial do. 
lal, With two or 


| Europe and 
f Bulgaria was resistl 


riresses on the nores ¢ 


s and inexo- 


rable and Cal John respectiully elt led the demands 
of the pope, who conjured his new proselyte to restore 
peace and the « mperor to the fflic i] ins The de. 
liverance of Baldwin, he said, was no longer in the 
power of man: that prince had died in prison; and the 
manner of his death Is varlously 1 ted Death of 

by ignor ¢ nd eredulity Ihe \ 3 ‘ 

f atragic legend, will p! ed to hear, that the 
roya capt ; pt j y t us queen 
of e B l ; that | chaste 1 il exposed 

lin tot fal lot aw 1 and 1 ealousy oj 

avag that | h nd feet were severed fr 
his body; it t iW ( nong the 
( ses of ¢ rs 4 he breathes 
t eB ( . before he w de by t birds of 
prey About tw y y ifte in a wood of 
the Nethe nds, a | lt anil ( I iself as the 
true Baldwin, the emperor of ¢ tantinople, and law- 
ful sovereign of | nders H ted t wonders of 
his ¢ pe, his r penance, among a 
people prone to to! . 1, in the first 
transport, Flands k 1 her long-lost sove- 
rel ° A sl rt ¢€ i tl 1 bef e t French court 
detected the imp Ww vas | shed with Ig- 
nominious death: tthe Flen rss ered to the 
pleasing error; and the countess Jane is accused by the 
r ; . . 
gravest historia f sacrificing to hera tion the life 
of an uni I 
In all civilized hostility, a treaty ises- 1 1 and cha 
tablished for the exch Pa 1 of fracter f Henry, 
rs A. D. 1206, Aug. 
prisoners: and if their captivity be pro- 99-4, p, 1216 
longed, their condition is known, and June 1, 
they are treated according to their rank with humani- 

11 Lof 2 ' { Villehardovin, 
(N 19 R r r a) from 
Adrian V in| r ‘ surdly subs 

é I l a ’ 
has ¢ i i 

eT r and 

N : il j f by Ducange 
0 

Af ra | i nstances, 

m f B im f of the 

] cv n, N ) ] i f 

Ua if, w pe- 

1 xs t (Westa 

it I * ) : 

5 ‘ y af sj — ' Flemish wri- 

1 Ducange, Hist. de C. P. s fables that 

Y y the nks of St. Alban 1 Ma w Paris, Hist. 
Ma i 271 a 
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ty or honour. ' — ea c 
ger to the laws of war; his prisons were involved in 
darkness and silence ; and above a year elapsed before 
the Latins could be assured of the death of Baldwin, 
before his brother, the regent Henry, would consent to 
assume the title of emperor. 
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His moderation was ap- | 


plauded by the Greeks as an act of rare and inimitable | 


yirtue. ‘lheir light and perfidious ambition was eager 


to seize or anticipate the moment of a vacancy, while | night in his tent; and the general, perhaps the asgag- 


a law of succession, the guardian both of the prince! 


and people, was gra lually defined and confirmed in the 
monarchies of Europe. In the suy port of the eastern 
empire Henry was gr idually left without an as8ociate, 
as the heroes of the crusades retired from the world 
or from the war. The doge of Venice, the venerable 
Dandolo, in the fulness of years and glory, sunk into the 
grave. ‘The marquis of Montferrat was slowly recall- 
ed from the Peloponnesian war to the revenge of Bald- 
win and the defence of Thessalonica. Some nice dis- 
putes of feudal homage and service were recoriciled in 
ape rsonal interview between the emperor and the king: 
they were firmly united by mutual esteem and the com- 
mon danger; and their alliance was sealed by the nup- 
tials of Henry with the daughter of the Italian prince. 
He soon deplored the loss of his friend and father. At 
the persuasion of some faithful Greeks, Boniface madea 
bold and successful inroad among the hills of Rhodope ; 
the Bulgarians fled on his approach; they assembled 
to harass his retreat. On the intelligence that his 
rear was attacked, without w for any defensive 
armour, he leaped on horseback, couched his lance, and 
drove the enemies before him ; but in the rash pursuit 
he was pierced with a mortal wound ; and the head of 
the king of Thessal s presented to Calo-John, 


who enjoyed the honours, without the me rit, of victory. 
} 


1iting 


nica Wa 


It is here, at this melancholy event, that the pen or the 
voice of Jeffrey of Villehardouin seems to dre p or to 
expire ;” and if he still exercised his military office of 


marshal of Romania, his subse oits are buried 
in oblivion,’ The character of Henry was not unequal 
to his arduous situation: in the siege of Constantino- 
Hellespont, he had deserved the 
liant knight and a skilful commander ; and 
ered with 


que nutexp 





ple, and beyond the 
fame of av 
his courage was tem a degree of prudence 
and mildness unknown to his impett brother. In 
the double war against the Greeks of Asiaand the Bul- 


garians of Europe, he was ever the foremost on ship- 


us 


board or on horseback ; and though he cautiously pro- 
vided for the success of his arms, the drooping Latins 
were often roused by his example to save and to se- 
cond their emperor. But such efforts, and 
some supplies of men and money from France, were of 
less avail than the errors, the cruelty, and death, of 
their most formidable adversary. When the despair of 
the Greek subjects invited Calo-John as their deliver- 


fearless 
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But the savage Bulgarian was a stran- | he fought and repulsed the Bulgarian, who, besides his 


infantry, was at the head of forty thousand horse, In 
this expedition, Henry felt the difference between a hos- 
tile and a friendly country; the remaining cities were 
preserved by his arms; and the savage, with shame 
and loss, was compelled to relinquish his prey. The 
siege of Thessalonica was the last of the evils which 
Calo-John inflicted or suffered ; he was stabbed in the 


sin, who found him weltering in his blood, aserthed 
the blow with general applause to the lance of St. De- 
metrius.* After several victories, the prudence of Hen- 


| ry concluded an honourable peace with the successor 


er, they hoped that he would protect their liberty and | 


adopt their laws: they were soon taught to compare 
the degrees of national ferocity, and to execrate the 
savage conqueror, who no longer dissembled his inten- 
tion of dispeopling Thrace, of demolishing the cities, 
and of transplanting the inhabitants beyond the Danube. 
Many towns and villages of Thrace were already eva- 
cuated ; a heap of ruins marked the place of Philippo- 
polis, and a similar calamity was expected at Demoti- 
ca and Adrian ple, by the first authors of the revolt. 
They raised a cry of grief 
of Henry: the emperor al had the magnanimity to 
forgive and trust them. No more than four hundred 
knights, with their serjeants and archers, could be as- 
sembled under his banner; and with this slender force 


ind repentance to the throne 





ettesinnees ieee neti tied caine 

h Villehardouin, No. 257. I quote, with regret, this lamentable 
conclusion, where we lose at » the original history, and the rich 
Hiustrations of Ducange. The last pages may derive some light from 
Henry’s two Epistles to Inn nt IIL. (Gesta, 106, 107.) 

i The marshal was alive in 1212, but probably died soon after- 
wards, without returning to France. (Ducange, Observations sur Vil- 


lehardouin, p, 238.) His fief of Messin ple, the gift of Boniface, was 


the ancient Maximianopolis, w h flourished in the time of Ammia- | 


hus Marcellinus, among of Thrace. (No, 14].) 


the cities 


of the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of Nice and 
Epirus. If he ceded some doubtful limits, an ample 
kingdom was reserved for himself and his fendatories ; 
and his reign, which lasted only ten years, afforded a 
short interval of prosperity and peaee. Far above the 
narrow policy of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely in- 
trusted to the Greeks the most important offices of the 
state and army: and this liberality of sentiment and 
practice was the more seasonable, as the princes of 
Nice and Epirus had already learned to sedwee and 
employ the mercenary valour of the Latins. It was 
the aim of Henry to unite and reward his deserving 
subjects of every nation and language ; but he appear- 
ed less solicitous to accomplish the impracticable 
union of the two churches. Pelagius, the pope’s le- 
gate, who acted as the sovereign of Constantinople, 
had interdicted the worship of the Greeks, and sternly 
imposed the payment of tithes, the double procession 
of the Holy Ghost, and a blind obedience to the Ro- 
man pontiff. As the weaker party, they pleaded the 
duties of consctence, and implored the rights of tole- 
ration: ** Our bodies,” they said, ‘*are Cesar’s, but 
our souls belong only to God.” The persecution was 
checked by the firmness of the emperor;' and if we 
can believe that the same prince was poisoned by the 
Greeks themselves, we must entertain a contemptible 
idea of the sense and gratitude of mankind. His va- 
lour was a vulgar attribute, which he shared with ten 
thousand knights; but Henry possessed the superior 
courage to oppose, in a superstitious age, the pride and 
avarice of the clergy. In the cathedral of St. Sophia 
he presumed to place his throne on the right hand of 
the patriarch ; and this presumption excited the sharp- 
est censure of pope Innocent the third. By a salutary 
edict, one of the first examples of the laws of mort- 
main, he prohibited the alienation of fiefs: many of 
the Latins, desirous of returning to Europe, resigned 
their estates to the church for a spiritual or temporal 
reward ; these holy lands were immediately discharged 
from military service ; and a colony of soldiers would 
have been gradually transformed into a colony of 
priests.™ 

The virtuous Henry died at Thessa- Peter of Courte- 
lonica, in the defence of that kingdom, P#y emperor of 
and of an infant, the son of his friend — D. — 
Boniface. In the two first emperors of April 9. 
Constantinople, the male line of the counts of Flan- 
ders was extinct. But their sister Yolande was the 
wife of a French prince, the mother of a numerous 
progeny ; and one of her daughters had married An- 
drew king of Hungary, a brave and pious champion 
of the cross. By seating him on the Byzantine throne, 
the barons of Romania would have acquired the for- 
ces of a neighbouring and warlike kingdom; but the 
prudent Andrew revered the laws of suceession; and 


k The church of this patron of Thessalonica was served by the 
canons of the holy sepulchre, and contained a divine ointment 
which distilled daily and stupendous miracles. (Ducange, Hist. de C. 
P. i. 4.) 

1 Acropolita (c. 17.) observes the persecution of the legate, and the 
toleration of Henry, (‘Fez as he calls him,) «Awiove xarssoeere, 

m See the reign of Henry, in Ducange, (Hist. de C. P. l.ip.c. 35— 
4}. |. ii. c. 1—22.) who is much indebted to the Episties of the popes. 
Le Beau (Hist. du Bas Empire, tom, xxi. p. 120—122.) has found, per- 
haps in Doutreman, some laws of Henry, which determined the ser- 





| vice of fiefs, and the prerogative of the emperor. 
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the princess Yolande, with her husband Peter of 
Courtenay, count of Auxerre, was invited by the La- 
tins to assume the empire of the Kast. ‘The royal 
birth of his father, the noble origin of his mother, re- 
commended to the barons of France the first cousin of 
their king. His reputation was fair, his possessions 
were ample, and, in the bloody crusade against the 
Albigeois, the soldiers and the priests had been abun- 
dantly satisfied of his zeal and valour. Vanity might 
applaud the elevation of a French emperor of Constan- 
tinople ; but prudence must pity, rather than envy, his 
imaginary greatness. ‘Io assert and adorn his title, 
he was reduced to sell or mortgage the best of his pa- 
trimony. By these expedients, the liberality of his 
royal kinsman Philip Augustus, and the national spirit 
of chivalry, he was enabled to pass the Alps at the 
head of one hundred and forty knights, and five thou- 
sand five hundred serjeants and archers. After some 
hesitation, pope Honorius the third was persuaded to 
crown the successor of Constantine: but he performed 
the ceremony in a church without the walls, lest he 
should seem to imply or to bestow any right of sove- 
reignty over the ancient capital of the empire. The 
Venetians had engaged to transport Peter and his for- 
ces beyond the apie and the empress, with her 
four children, to the Byzantine palace; but they re- 
quired, as the price of their service, that he should 
recover Durazzo from the despot of Epirus. Michael 
Angelus, or Comnenus, the first of his dynasty, had 
bequeathed the succession of his power and ambi- 
tion to Theodore, his legitimate brother, who already 
threatened and invaded the establishments of the La- 
tins. After discharging his debt by a fruitless assault, 
the emperor raised the siege to prosecute a long and 
perilous journey over land from Durazzo to Thessalo- 
nica. He was soon lost in the mountains of Epirus: 


the passes were fortified; his provisions exhausted : 


he was delayed and deceived bv a treacherous negoci- 
His captivity @tion; and, after Peter of Courtenay and 
and death, the Roman legate had been arrested in 
A. D. 1217-1219. 4 inquet, the French troops, without 
leaders or mans g, were eager to exchange their arms 
for the delusive promise of mercy and bread. ‘The 
Valican thund aie and the impious Theodore was 
threatened with the vengeance of earth and heaven; 
but the captive emperor and his soldiers were forgot- 
ten, and the re proaches of the pope are cx nfined to the 
a risonment of his legate. No sooner was he satis- 
fied by the deliverance ‘of the priest and a promise of 
spiritual obedience, than he pardoned and protected 
the despot of Epirus. His peremptory commands 
suspended the ardour of the Venetians and the king 
of Hungary ; and it was only by a natural or untimely 
death ® that Peter of Courtenay was released from his 
hopeless captivity.° 
The long ignorance of his fate, and 
Robert emperor the preaeace of — a te . 
of Constantino- e presence of the lawful sovereign, of 
ple. _, Yolande, his wife or widow, delayed the 
A. D. 1221-1228 proclamation of a new re ror. Before 
her death, and in the midst of her grief, she was deli- 
vered of a son, who was named Baldwin, the last and 
most unfortunate of the Latin princes of Constantino- 
ple. His birth endeared him to the barons of Roma- 
nia; but his childhood would have prolonged the 
troubles of a minority, and his claims were superseded 
by the elder claims of his brethren. The first of th 
Philip of Courtenay, who derived from his mother the 
inheritance of Namur, had the wisdom to prefer th 
substance of a marquisate to the shadow of an empire; 
and on his refusal Kobert, the second of the sons of 





» Acropolita (c. 14.) affirms, that Peter of Courtenay died by the 


eword (se> ny nre 2s +721); but from his dark expressions, I 
should conclude a previous Captivity >: ravras aedx r rac ime 
Cas cov wari cxsvers, The chronic le of Auxerre delays the empe 





ror’s death til the year 1219; and Auxerre is in the ne 
of Courtenay 
o See the reign and death of Peter of Conrtenay, in Ducange, (Hist 


ighbourhood 


Cuar. XXII. 


Pe ter and y olande, was calle d to the 


. throne of 
stantinople. Warned by his father’s 


Con. 
mischance 
ursued his slow and secure } ce, he 
purs ied is ow and secure journey tl rough Germa 
ma. 
ny and along the Danube: a passage was « per 


ed by 


; : ; : and 
the emperor Robert was crowned by the patriarch tn 


the cathedral of St. Sophia. But his 
wra of calamity and disgrace: and the colony, as it 
was style d, of New France, yielded on all Sides to 
the Greeks of Nice and I) pirus. After a victo ry, 
which he owed to his perfidy rather than his eo urage, 
Theodore Angelus entered the kingdom of Thessaloni. 
ca, expelled the feeble Demetrius, the s n of the 


his Siste rs m riage With the king « f Hung: ry 


relgn Was an 


> : > mar. 
quis Boniface, erected his standard on the walls of 


Adrianople ; and added, by his vanity, a third ory fourth 
name to the list of rival emperors. The relies of the 
Asiatic province were swept away by John Vataces, 
the son-in-law and successor of ‘Theodore Lase varis, 
and who, in a triumphant reign of thirty-three years, 
displayed the virtues of both peace and war. { nder 
his dise ipline the swords of the French mercenaries 
were the most effectual instrument of his conquests, 
and their desertion from the service of their e untry 
was at once a symptom and a cause of the rising as. 
cendant of the Greeks. By the construction of a fleet, 
he obtained the command of the Hel lespont, reduced 
the islands of Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the Vene- 
tians of Candia, and intercepted the rare and parsimo- 
nlous succours of the west. Once, and once only, the 
Latin « mperor sent an army against Vataces ; ; lin 
the deteat of that army, the veteran knights, the aon 
of the original ec nquerors, were left on the field of 
battle. But the success of a foreign enemy was less 
painful to the pusillanimous Robert than the insolence 
of his Latin subjects, who confounded the weakness 


of the emperor and the empire. His personal misfor- 
tunes Will prove the ar rchy of th government and 
the ferociousness of the times. ‘The amorous youth 
had neglected his Greek bride, the daughter of Vata- 
ces, to introduce into the palace a beautiful maid, ofa 


private, though noble, family of Artois; and her mo- 


ther had been tempted by the lustre of the purple to 
forfeit h rengagements with a gentleman of Burgun- 
dy. His love was converted into rage; he assembled 
his frie nas, forced the palace g tes, threw the mother 


into the sea, and inhumanly cut off the nose and lips 
of the wife or concubine of the emperor. Instead of 
punishir g the offender, the barons avowed and ap- 


} 


plauded the savage ¢ a P which as a prince and asa 
man, it was impossible that Baldwin should forgive. 
He escaped from the guilty city to implore the justice 
or compassi n of the pope: the emperor was coolly 
exhorted to return to his station; before he could obey, 
he sunk under the weight of grief, shame, and 1m po- 


tent resentment.9 


It was only in the age of chivalry that Baldwin I. and 
ilour could ascend from a private sta- Lob ‘Cor 


tion to the thrones of Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople. The titular kingdom of Jee A. D.1228—1237. 
rusalem had devolved to Mary, the daughter of Isabel- 
la and Conrad of Montferrat, and the grand-daughter 
of Almeric or Amaury. She was given to John of 
Brienne, of a noble family in Champagne, by the pubd- 
lic voice, and the judgment of Philip Augustus, who 
named him as the most worthy champion of the Holy 
Land. In the fifth crusade, he led a hundred thou- 
sand Latins to the conquest of Egypt; by him the 


i 


siege of Damietta was achieved $ and the subsequent 


p Mar s Sanutus (Secr Fid ( { 1 7.) 

8 } I t wi 4 | is ri tit 

1 his mar ,asa num exe y k yw) st al 
sel f 1¢ law! vi f Rober 

; See the reign of Rot in Duca H le C.P.1 cl 

12.) 

r Rex igitur Francia, ratione ha . respondit nuntiis, sé 
daturum hominem Syria partibus apt } armis probum, (preuz,) 
in bellis securum, in agendis provid , Johannem comitem Bren- 


de C. P. 1. fi. c. 22—28.) who feebly strives to excuse the neglect of | nensem. Sanut, Secret. Fidelium, |. iii. p. xi. c. 4 p. 206 Mar.hew 
| Paris, p. 159. 


the emperor by Honorius III. 


Cuar. XXII. 


failure was justly ascribed to the pride and avarice of 
the legate. 
Frederic the second, he was provoked by the empe- 
ror’s ingratitude to accept the command of the army 
of the church; and though advanced in life, and des- 
poiled of royalty, the sword and spirit of John of Bri- 
enne were still ready for the service of christendom. 
In the seven years of his brother’s reign, Baldwin of 
Courtenay had not emerged from a state of childhood, 


and the barons of Remania felt the strong necessity | 


of placing the sceptre in the hands of a man and a he- 
ro. The veteran king of Jerusalem might have dis- 
dained the name and office of regent; they agreed to 
invest him for his life with the title and prerogatives 
of emperor, on the sole condition, that Baldwin should 
marry his second daughter, and succeed at a mature 
age to the throne of Constantinople. The expectation, 
both of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled by the re- 


nown, the choice and the presence of John of Brienne: | 


and they admired his martial aspect, his green and 
vigorous age of more than fourscore years, and his size 
and stature, which surpassed the common measure of 
mankind.‘ But avarice, and the love of ease, appear 
to have chilled the ardour of enterprise: his troops 
were disbanded, and two years rolled away without 
action or honour, till he was awakened by the danger- 


ous alliance of Vataces emperor of Nice, and of Azan, | 
They besieged Constantinople by | 


king of Bulgaria. 
sea and land, with an army of one hundred thousand 
men, and a fleet of three hundred ships of war; while 
the entire force of the Latin emperor was reduced to 
one hundred and sixty knights, and a small addition 
of serjeants I tremble to relate, that in- 
defending the city, the hero made a sally at 
the head of his cavalry ; and that of forty-eight squad- 


: 
ind archers. 


stead 


rons of the enemy, no more than three escaped from 
the edge of his invincible sword. Fired by his exam- 
ple, the infantry and the citizens boarded the vessels 
that anchored close to the walls; and twenty-five were 


dragged in triumph into the harbour of Constantinople. 
At the summons of the emperor, the vassals and allies 
armed in her defence; broke through every obstacle 


rt 
d their passage; and in the succeeding year 
By 
the rude poets of the age, John of Brienne is compared 
to Hector Roland, and Judas Maccabeus:* but their 
credit and his glory, receives me abatement from 

the Greeks. The empire was soon de- 


the 
prived of the last of her champions: and the dying 


pose 


a 
that opy 
obtained a seeond victory over the same enemies. 


s 


silence of 


monarch was ambitious to enter paradise in the habit | 


ofa Franciscan friar.* 


Baldwin I! In the double victory of John of Bri- | 
Al. 12% enne, | cannot discover the name or ex- | 
A.D 1261, ploits of his pupil Baldwin, who had 


July 25. attained the age of military service, and 
who sueceeded to the imperial dignity on the decease 


CU 
of his ad j 
ed on a commission more suitable to his temper; he 


sG (Istoria Civile, tom. ii. L. xvi. p. 380—385.) discusses the 
marria { Fred If th the daughter of John of Brienne, and 
u 1s of Naples an. “Jerusalem. 

t Acr The . in Was at that time a boy, and edu 
ated at ( \ i In 1233, when he was eleven years old, his 
fa roke t I n chain, leftas ndid fortune, and escaped to 
the G ns t of Nice, where his son was raised to the highest hon 
urs. 

u Philip Mouskes, bishop of Tourney, (A. D. 1274—1282.) has com- 
posed a poem, or rather a string of verses, in bad old Flemish French, 
mthe Latin emperors of Constantinople, which Ducange has pub 
lished at the end of Villehardouin ; see p. 224. forthe prowess of John 
of Brienne. 

N’Aie, Ector, Roll’ ne Ogiers 
Ne Judas Machabeus li fiers 
Pant ne fit d’armes en estors 
Com fist li Rois Jehans cel jors 
Et il defors et il dedans 

La paru sa force et ses sens 

Et li hardi it qu'il avoit 

x See the reign of John de Brienne, in Ducange, Hist. de C. P. }. | 
fii. c. 13—26, 


y See the reign of Baldwin II. till his expulsion from Constanti 
hople, in Ducange, Hist. de C. P. 1. iv. c. 1—34. the end, 1. v. c. 


‘33. 
¥ou. 11.9 X 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


After the marriage of his daughter with | 


ptive father.’ ‘The royal youth was employ-| 
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| was sent to visit the western courts, of the pope more 
especially, and of the king of France; to excite their 
pity by the view of his innocence and distress; and to 
obtain some supplies of men or money for the relief of 
the sinking empire. He thrice repeated these mendi- 
cant visits, in which he seemed to prolong his stay, 
and postpone his return; of the five and twenty ye rs 
of his reign a greater number were spent abroad than 
at home; and in no place did the emperor deem him- 
self less free and secure than in his native country and 
eapital. On some public occasions, his vanity might 
|be soothed by the title of Augustus, and by the hon- 

ours of the purple; and at the general council of Ly- 
;ons, when Frederic the second was excommunicated 
and deposed, his oriental colleague was enthroned on 
the right hand of the pope. But how often was the 
exile, the vagrant, the imperial beggar, humbled with 
| scorn, insulted with pity, and degraded in his own 
eyes and those of the nations! In his first visit to 
England, he was stopped at Dover by a severe repri- 
mand, that he should presume, without leave, to enter 
an independent kingdom. After some delay, Baldwin, 
however, was permitted to pursue his journey, was 
entertained with cold civility, and thankfully departed 
with a present of seven hundred marks.? From the 
avarice of Rome, he could only obtain the proclama- 
tion of a crusade, and a treasure of indulgences: a 
coin, whose carrency was depreciated by too frequent 
and indiscriminate abuse, His birth and misfortunes 
recommended him to the generosity of his cousin Lou- 
is the ninth; but the martial zeal of the saint was 
diverted from Constantinople to Egypt and Palestine; 
and the public and private property of Baldwin was 
alleviated, for a moment, by the alienation of the mat- 
quisate of Namur and the lordship of Courtenay, the 
last remains of his inheritances By such shameful 
or ruinous expedients, he once more returned to Roma- 
nia, with an army of thirty thousand soldiers, whose 
numbers were doubled in the apprehension of the 
Greeks. His first despatches to Franee and England 
announced his victories and his hopes: he had reduced 
the country round the capital to the distance of three 
days’ journey ; and if he succeeded against an impor- 
tant though nameless city, (most probably Chiorli,) 
the frontier would be safe and the passage accessible. 
But these expectations (if Baldwin was sincere) quick- 
ly vanished like a dream; the troops and treasures of 
France melted away in his unskilful hands; and the 
throne of the Latin emperor was protected by a dishon- 
ourable alliance with the Turks and Comans. To 
secure the former, he consented to bestew his niece 
on the unbelieving sultan of Cogni; to please the lat- 
ter, he complied with their pagan rites; a dog was 
sacrificed between the two armies; and the contract- 
| ing parties tasted each other’s blood, as a pledge of 
their fidelity. In the palace, or prison, of Constanti- 
nople the successor of Augustus demolished the vacant 
houses for winter-fuel, and stripped the lead from the 
churches for the daily expense of his family. Some 
usurious loans were dealt with a scanty hand by the 
merchants of Italy ; and Philip, his son and heir, was 
pawned at Venice as the security for adebt.© Thirst, 
hunger, and nakedness, are positive evils; but wealth 
is relative; and a prince, who would be rich ina pri- 
vate station, may be exposed by the increase of his 
| wants to all the anxiety and bitterness of poverty. 








z: Matthew Paris relates the two visits of Baldwin II. to the Eng- 
lish court, p. 396. 637. ; his return to Greece armata manu, p. 407 ; his 
letters of his nomen formidabile, &c. p. 481. (a passage which had 
escaped Ducange); his expulsion, p. 850. 

« Louis LX. disapproved and stopped the alienation of Courtenay. 
(Ducange, t. iv. c. 23.) It is now annexed to the reyal demesne, but 
granted for aterm (engagé) to the family of Boulainvilliers. Cour- 
tenay, in the election of Nemours in the Isle de France, is a town of 
| 900 inhabitants, with the remains of a castle. (Melanges tires d’une 
grande Bibliotheque, tom. xiv. p. 74 y 
| » Joinville, p. 104. edit. du Louvre. A Coman prince, who died 
| without baptism, was buried at the gates of Constantinople with a 
| live retinue of slaves and horses. 

} ¢ Sanut. Secret. Fidel. Cracis, |. ii. p. iv. ¢. 18 p. 


” 
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The holy crown 
of thorns. 


ror and empire were still possessed of an 
ideal treasure, which drew its fantastic value from the 
superstition of the christian world. The merit of the 
true cross was somewhat impaired by its frequent di- 
vision; and a long captivity among the infidels might 
shed some suspicion on the fragments that were pro- 
duced in the east and west. But another relic of the 


Passion was preserved in the imperial chapel of Con- land Bulgarian enemies 
stantinople ; and the crown of thorns which had been | deprived by the supertor arms 
placed on the head of Christ was equally precious and | emperor of Nice. 
It had formerly been the practice of the | 


authentic. 


i 
| 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


But in this abject distress the empe-| pious and enlightened christians of France 


Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a security, the mum- | 


mies of their parents; and both their honour and tt 
religion were bound for the redemption of the pledge. 
In the same manner, and in the absence of the empe- 


1e1r | 


| 


ror, the barons of Romania borrowed the sum of thir- | 


teen thousand one hundred and thirty-four pieces of 
gold,‘ on the credit of the holy crown? they failed in 
their performanee of the contract, and a rich Venetian, 
Nicholas Querini, undertook to satisfy their impatient 
creditors, on condition that the relic should be lodged 


at Venice, to become his absolute property, if it were | 


not redeemed within a short and definite term. ‘The 
barons apprized their sovereign of the hard treaty and 
impending loss; and as the empire could not afford a 
ransom of seven thousand pounds sterling, Baldwin 
was anxious to snatch the prize from the Venetians, 
and to vest it with more honour and emolument in the 
hands of the most christian king. Yet the negocia- 
tion was attended with some delicacy. In the pur- 
chase of relics, the saint would have started at the 
guilt of simony; but if the mode of expression were 
changed, he might lawfully repay the debt, accept the 
gift, and acknowledge the obligation. His 
dors, two Dominicans, were despatched to Venice, to 
redeem and receive the holy crown, which had escaped 
the dangers of the sea and the galleys of Vataces. On 
opening a wooden box, they recognized th ls of 
the doge and barons, which were applied on a shrine 
ef silver: and within this shrine the monument of the 
Passion was enclosed in a gulden vase. The re 
tant Venetians yielded to justice and power: the em- 
peror Frederic granted a free and honourable passage ; 
the court of France advanced as far as ‘Troyes in 
Champagne, to meet with devotion this inestimable 
relic; it was borne in triumph through Paris by the 
king himself, barefoot, and tn his shirt; and a free 
gift of ten thousand marks of silver reconciled Bald- 
win to his loss. The suceess of this transaction 
tempted the Latin emperor to offer with the same geo- 
erosity the remaining furniture of his chapel ;‘ a large 
and authentic portion of the true cross, the baby-linen 
of the Son of God; the lanee, the sponge, and the 
ehain, of his Passion ; the rod of Moses; and part of 
the skull of St. John the baptist. For the reception 
of these spiritual treasures, twenty thousand marks 
weresexpended by St. Louis on a stately foundation, 
the holy chapel of Paris, on which the muse of Boi- 
leau has bestowed a comic immortality. ‘The truth of 
such remote and ancient relies, which cannot be prov- 
ed by any human testimony, must be admitted by 
those who believe in the miracles which they have 
pe rformed. About the middle of the last age, an in- 


ambassa- 


s° 


a 


} 
iu¢ 


veterate ulcer was touched and eared by a holy prickle | 


of the holy crown ;* the prodigy is attested by the most 


i Under the words Perparus, Perpera, Hyperperum, Ducange 








short and v e: Monetew genus. From a corrupt passa f Gunthe 
r C.P.c.8 10.) I guess that the Perpera was the nuimmus 
aureus, the fourth part of a mark of silver, or about ten shillings 
Sterling in value, In lead it would be too contemptible. 

e For the translation of » holy crown, &c, from Constantinople to 
Paris, see Ducange (Hist. de C.P. 1. iv.c, LL—J4. 2A. 35.) and Fleury, 
(Hist. Eccles. tom. xvii. p. 201—204.) 


f Melanges tires d’une grande Bibliotheque, tom 
The Lutrin of Boileau exhibits the insid and manners of 
the Sainte Chapelle ; and many facts relative to the institution 
ted and explained by his commentators, Brosette and de St. 





. p. 201 —205. 


, the soul, 





are 


¢ Lt was performed 4 D. 1656, March 24, on the niece of Pascal; 
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: , > hor wi 
the fact be easily disproved, exce pt by those ul 


armed with a general antidote avainst relig 
dulity.® 
The Latins of Constantinople! were 


Who are 
10US cre. 


on all sides encompassed and pressed : Progress of the 
1 Greeks 

their sole hope, the last delay of their A.D.’ 

ruin, was in the division of their Greek 1237— 126), 


, and of this hope they Were 
and policy of Vataces 
Irom the Propontis to the rocky 
coast of Pamphylia, Asia was peaceful 
under and the events of every cam. 
paign extended his influence in Europe. The strono 
cities of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace were res. 
cued from the Bulgarians; and their kingdom was 
circumscribed by its present and proper limits, a); i 
the southern banks of the Danube. The sole empe. 
ror of the Romans could no longer brook that a lord 
of Epirus, a Comnenian prince of the west, should 
presume to dispute or share the honours of the pur- 
le ; and humble Demetrius changed the colour 
of his buskins, and accepted with gratitude the appel 
lation of di Spot. His own subjects were « xasperated 
by his baseness and incapacity : 
protection of their supreme lord. 
tance, the 


and prosper. 


ous his reign 
h 


oO 
5 


the 


they implored the 
After some resis. 
kingdom of Thessalonica was united to the 
empire of Nice; and Vataces reigned without a com. 
petitor from the Turkish borders to the Adriatic gulf, 
The princes of Europe revered his merit and power; 
and had he subscribed an orthodox creed, it should 
seem that the pope would have abandoned Without re- 
luctance the Latin throne of Constantinople. But the 


death of Vataces, the short and busy reign of Theo 
dore his son, and the helpless infat ey of his grandson 
John, suspended the restoration of the Greeks. Inthe 
next chapter, I shall explain their domestic revolu- 
tions ; in this place, it will be sufficient to observe that 
the young prince was oppressed by the ambition of 
his guardian and colleague Michael Pa- Michael Paleo 
lexologus, who displayed the virtues and 3, the Greek 
vices that belong to the founder of a TD. 1259 

new dynasty. The emperor Baldwin Dec. 1. 

had flattered himself, that he might recover some 
provinces or cities by an impotent negociation. His 
ambassadors were dismissed from Niece with mockery 


which 
special reas 
dered it dear and valuable in his eyes: i 
was born; in another he had first be 
a military c he had enjoyed, 
and hoped long to enjoy, the pleasures of the chace. 
** And what then do you propose to give us ?”’ said the 
astonished de puties, ** Nothing,”’ repil d the Greek, 
**not a foot of land. If your master be desirous of 
peace, let him pay me, as an annual tribute, the sum 
whieh he receives from the trade and customs of Con- 
stantinople. On these terms | may allow him to reign. 
If he refuses, itis war. Iam not ignorant of the art 
of war, and I trust the event to God and my sword.’™ 
An expedition against the d« spot of Ky lrus was the 
first prelude of his arms. If a victory was folk wed 
by a defeat; if the race of the Comneni or Angeli 
survived in those mot his reign; 


and contempt. At every place 
Palezologus alleged s¢ 


they named, 
n, which ren- 
n the one he 
promoted to 


a 


hie 


mmand ; and in a third 


ntains his efforts and 


and th perior genius, with Arnauld, Nicole, &c. wereon the spot, 
t believy and attest a miracle nh cont nded the Jesu ts, and 
saved Port Roval. ((Euvres de R me, tom, v p. 176 }s7. in his 
eloquent History of Port Royal.) 

h Voltaire (S e de J XTV 37. CEuvres, t ix. p. 178, 
179.) st to invalidate the fact: but Hume, (Essays, vol. ii. p. 483, 
M1.) re \ l and success, seizes the battery, and turns the 
cannon against his ner es, . 

I r | f the Latins may be traced in the third, 
fourth, and fif books of the compilation of Ducange: but of the 
Greek ¢ est he | pped many circumstances, which may be 
re r from the la } ry of Geor Acropolita, and the three 
first books of Nicept Gregoras, two writers of the Byzantine 
series, who have had the fortune to meet w learned editors, 
Leo Allatius at Rome, and John Boivin in the Academy of Inscrip 
tions of Paris 

k George Acropolita, c. 78. p.89. 92. edit. Paris 


Caar. XXII. 
the captivity of Villehardouin, prince of Achaia, de-| 
rived the Latins of the most aetive and powerful vas- 
sal of their expiring monarchy. The republics of 
Venice and Genoa disputed, in the first of their naval | 
wars, the command of the sea and the commerce of 
the east. Pride and interest attached the Venetians | 
to the defence of Constantinople; their rivals were 
tempted to promote the designs of her enemies, and the | 
alliance of the Genoese with the schismatic conqueror 
provoked the indignation of the Latin church.! 
Intent on this great object the em- 
Michael visited in person and 
A.D. 1261. strengthened the troops and fortifications | 
July 25. of Thrace. ‘The remains of the Latins | 
were driven from their last possessions : he assaulted | 
without suecess, the suburb of Galata; and corres- 
ponded with a perfidious baron, who proved unwilling 
orunable to open the gates of the metropolis. ‘The 
next spring, his favourite general Alexius Stratego- 
pulus, whom he had decorated with the title of Ce- 
sar, passed the Hellespont with eight hundred horse 


Constantinople 
recovered by the peror 
Greeks, 


and some infantry," on a secret expedition. His in-| 
structions enjoined him to approach, to listen, to| 
watch, but not to risk any doubtful or dangerous en-| 


terprise against the city. The adjacent territory be- | 
tween the Propontis and the Black sea was cultivated 
by a hardy race of peasants and outlaws, exercised in 
arms, uncertain in their allegiance, but inclined by| 
language, religion, and present advantage, to the party 
of the Greeks. ‘They were styled the volunteers,® and 
by their free service the army of Alexius, with the 
regulars of Thrace and the Coman auxiliaries,? was 
augmented to the number of five and twenty thousand 
men. By the ardour of the volunteers, and by his 
own ambition, Cesar was stimulated to disobey 
the precise orders of his master, in the just confidence 


the 


that success would plead his pardon and reward. The 
of Constantinople, and the and 

Latins, familiar to the observation 
teers: and they represented the present 


weakness 
terror of the 


f the volur 


distress 
Ww ere 


moment as the most propitious to surprise and con- 
quest. A rash yo th, the new wovernor of the Vene-| 
tian colony, had sailed away with thirty galleys, and 


the best of the French knights, on a wild expedition 
to Daphnusia, a town on the Black sea, at th distance | 
of forty leacues; and the remaining Latins were with- 
out strength or suspicion. ‘They were informed that 
Alexius had passed the Hellespont ; but their appre- 
hensions were lulled by the smallness of his original | 
numbers : and their imprudence had not watched the 
subsequent increase of his army. If he left his main 
body to second and support his operations, he might 
advance unperceived in the night with a chosen de- 
tachment. While some applied scaling-ladders to the | 
lowest part « f the walls, they were secure of an old 
Greek, who could introduce their companions through 
a subterraneous passage into his house; they could 
soon on the inside break an entrance through the gol- 
den gate, which had been long obstructed ; and the 
conqueror would be in the heart of the city, before the 
Latins would of their danger. After 
some debate, the Cesar resigned himself to the faith 
of the volunteers; they were trusty, bold, and success-| 
ful; and in describing the plan, I have already related 


be conscl 


us 


The Greeks, ashamed of any foreign aid, disguise the alliance | 
and « our of the Genoese; but the fact is proved by the testimony 
fJ.\ ‘ ’ 1. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italica 
r 202 1 Will Nangis, (Annales de St. 
Louis, ‘ the J J two impartial foreigners; and 
Urban IV ened to deprive Genoa of her archbishop, 

mS reca ns t be used in reconciling the discordant 
nu : 0s s of Nicetas, the 25,000 of S rino apud 
Ducange, | 24.) 1 Greeks and > ians of Acropolita: and 
the numerous army of Michael, in the Epistles of pope Urban IV. 
(i, 129.) 

b aT ot They are bed and named by Pachymer, (1. 
ii c. 14.) 


o It is needless to 


seek these Comans in the deserts of Tartary, or | 
even of Moldavia 


A part of the horde had submitted to John Vata- | 
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| rine, daughter of Philip, son of Baldwin II. (Ducange, 
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the execution and success.? But no sooner had Alex- 
ius passed the threshold of the golden gate, than he 


| trembled at his own rashness ; he paused, he delibera- 


ted ; till the desperate volunteers urged him forward, 
by the assurance that in a retreat lay the greatest and 
most inevitable danger. Whilst the Cesar kept his 
regulars in firm array, the Comans dispersed them- 
selves on all sides; an alarm was sounded, and the 
threats of fire and pillage compelled the citizens to a 
decisive resolution. ‘The Greeks of Constantinople 
remembered their native sovereigns; the Genoese 
merchants their recent alliance and Venetian foes; 
every quarter was in arms; and the air resounded with 
a general acclamation of ** Long life and victory to 
Michael and John, the angust emperors of the Ro- 
mans!’ ‘Their rival, Baldwin, was awakened by the 
sound ; but the most pressing danger could not prompt 
him to draw his sword in the defence of a city which 
he deserted, perhaps, with more pleasure than regret; 
he fled from the palace to the sea-shore, where he des- 
cried the welcome sails of the fleet returning from the 
vain and fruitless attempt on Daphnusia. Constan- 
tinople was irrecoverably lost: but the Latin empe- 
ror and the principal families embarked on board the 
Venetian galleys, and steered for the isle of Eubeea, 
and afterwards for Italy, where the royal fugitive was 
entertained by the pope and Sicilian king with a mix- 
tare of contempt and pity. From the loss of Constan- 
tinople to his death, he consumed thirteen years, soli- 
citing the Catholic powers to join in his restoration: 
the lesson had been familiar to his youth; nor was his 
last exile more indigent or shameful than his three 
former pilgrimages to the courts of Europe. His son 
Philip was the heir of an ideal empire; and the pre- 
tensions of his daughter Catharine were transported by 
her marriage to Charles of Valois, the brother of Phi- 
lip the Fair, king of France. The house of Courte- 
nay was represented in the female line by successive 
alliances, till the title of emperor of Constantinople, 
too bulky and sonorous for a private name, modestly 
expired in silence and oblivion.9 

After the narrative of the expeditions goneral conse- 
of the Latins to Palestine and Constanti- quences of the 
nople, I cannot dismiss the subject with- crusades. 
out revolving the general consequences on the coun- 
tries that were the scene, and on the nations that 
were the actors, of these memorable crusades." As 
soon as the arms of the Franks were withdrawn, the 
impression, though not the memory, was erased in the 
Mahometan realms of Egyptand Syria. The faithful 
disciples of the prophet were never tempted by a pro- 
fane desire to study the laws or language of the idol- 
aters; nor did the simplieity of their primitive man- 
ners receive the slightest alteration from their inter- 
course in peace and war with the unknown strangers 
of the west. The Greeks, who thoucht themselves 


| proud, but who were only vain, showed a disposition 


somewhat less inflexible. In the efforts for the reco- 
very of their empire, they emulated the valour, disei- 
pline, and tactics, of their antagonists. The modern 
literature of the west they might justly despise; but 
its free spirit would instruct them in the rights of 
man ; and some institutions of public and private life 
were adopted from the French. The correspondence 
of Constantinople and Italy diffused the knowledge 


p The loss of Constantinople ie briefly told by the Latins: the con- 
juest is described with more satisfaction by the Greeks ; by Acropo 
lita, (c. 85.) Pachymer, (1. ii. c, 26, 27.) Nicephorug Gregoras, (1. iv. c. 
1,2.) See Ducange, Hist. de «. P. 1. v. c. 19—27 

q See the three last books, (). v.— viii.) and the genealogical tables 
of Ducange. In the year 1382, the titular emperor of Constantinople 
was James de Baux, duke of Andria in the kingdom of Naples, the 
gon of Margaret, daughter of Catharine de Valois, daughter of Catha- 
1. viii. c. 37, 


ade 


38.) It is uncertain whether he left any posterity. 

r Abulfeda, who saw the conclusion of the crusades, speaks of the 
kingdoms of the Franks, and those of the Negroes, as equally un- 
known. (Prolegom. ad Geograph.) Had he not disdained the Latin 


ces, and was pt bably settled as a nursery of soldiers on some waste | language, how easily might the Syrian prince have found books and 


lands of Thrace. (Cantacuzen. 1. 2.) 


i. Ce 


| interpreters 
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of the Latin tongue; and several of the fathers and] by new superstitions; and the establishment of the 


classi¢s were at length honoured with a Greek ver- 
sion. »But the national and religious prejudices of 
the orientals were inflamed by persecation; and the 
reign of the Latins confirmed the separation of the two 
churches. 

If we compare, at the wera of the crusades, the La- 
tins of Europe with the Greeks and Arabians, their 
respective degrees of knowledge, industry, and art, 
our rude ancestors must be content with the third rank 
in the seale of nations. ‘Their successive improve- 
ment and present superiority may be ascribed to a 
peculiar energy of character, to an active and imitative 
spirit, unknown to their more polished rivals, who at 
that time were in a stationary or retrograde state. With 
such a disposition, the Latins should have derived the 
most early and essential benefits from a series of 
events which opened to their eyes the prospect of the 
world, and introduced them toa long and frequent 
intercourse with the more cultivated regions of the 
east. The first and most obvious progress was in 
trade and manufactures, in the arts which are strongly 
prompted by the thirst of wealth, the calls of neces- 
sity, and the gratification of the sense of vanity. 
Among the crowd of unthinking fanatics, a captive or 
a pilgrim might sometimes observe the superior refine- 
ments of Cairo and Constantinople : the first importer 
of wind-millst was the benefactor of nations ; and if 
such blessings are enjoyed without any grateful re- 
membrance, history has condescended to notice the 
more apparent luxuries of silk and sugar, which were 
transported into Italy from Greece and Egypt. But 
the intellectual wants of the Latins were more slowly 
felt and supplied; the ardour of studious curiosity 
was awakened in Europe by different causes and more 
recent events; and, in the age of the crusades, they 
viewed with careless indifference the literature of the 
Greeks and Arabians. Some rudiments of mathemati- 


eal and medicinal knowledge might be imparted in| 


practice and in figures ; necessity might produce some 
interpreters for the grosser business of merchants anc 
soldiers; but the commerce of the orientals had not 
diffused the study and knowledge of their languages 
in the schools of Europe." If a similar principle of 
religion repulsed the idiom of the Koran, it should 
have excited their patience and curiosity to understand 
the original text of the gospel; and the same gram- 
mar would have unfolded the sense of Plato and the 
beauties of Homer. Yet in a reign of sixty years, 


learning of their subjects ; and the manuscripts were 
the only treasures which the natives might enjoy with- 
out rapine or envy. Aristotle was indeed the oracle 
of the western universities, but it was a barbarous 


Aristotle ; and, instead of ascending to the fountain | 


head, his Latin votaries humbly accepted a corrupt 
and reinote version from the Jews and Moors of Anda- 
lusia. ‘The prineiple of the crusade was a savage 
fanaticisin; and the most important effects were ana- 
logows to the cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious to 


return with his sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and | 


Palestine; and each relic was preceded and fullowed 
by a train of miracles and visions. ‘The belief of the 


catholics was corrupted by new legends, their practice | 


s A short and superficial account of these versions from Latin into 


Greek, is given by Hurt, (de Interpretatione et de-claris Interpret 


bus, p. 131—335.) Maximus Planudes, a monk of Constantinaple, | 
a ’ . 
nutritive plants of the soil. 


(A. D. 1327—1853.) has translated Cesar’s Commentaries, the Son 
nium Scipionts, the Metamorphoses and Heroides of Ovid, &c. (Fa 
bric. Bib. Graec. fom, x. p, 533.) 

t Wind-mnilis, first invented in the dry country of Asia Minor, 
were used in Normandy as early as the year 1105, (Vie privée des 
Francois, tom. i. p. 42,43. Ducange, Gloss. Lat. tom. iv. p. 474.) 

u See the complaints of Roger Bacon, (Biographia Britannica, vol 








i. p. 418. Kippis’s edition.) If Bacon himself, or Gerbert, understood 
some Greek, they were prodigies, and owed nothing to the commerce 
of the east, 

w Such was the opinion of the great Leibnitz, (Guvres de Fonte 
nelle, tom. v. p. 458.) a master of the history of the middle ages, I 
shall only instance the pedigree of the Carmelites, and the flight of 
the house of Loretto, which were both derived from Palestine, 


inquisition, the mendicant orders of monks and friars 
the last abuse of indulgences, and the final scumnies 

rh : : gress 
of idolatry, flowed from the baneful fountain ot the 


holy war. The active spirit of the Latins preyed on 
the vitals of their reason and religion; and jf the 
ninth and tenth centuries were the times of darkness 
the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age o vg 
and fable. 

In the profession of christianity, in the cultivation 
of a fertile land, the northern conquerors of the Ro- 
man empire insensibly mingled with the provineials 
and rekindled the embers of the arts of antiquity. 
Their settlements about the age of Charle magne had 
acquired some degree of order and stability, when 
they were overwhelmed by new swarms of invaders 
the Normans, Saracens,* and Hungarians, who re. 
plunged the western countries of Europe into their 
former state of anarchy and barbarism. About the 
eleventh century, the second tempest had subsided by 


f absurdity 


the expulsion or conversion of the enemies of chris. 
tendom: the tide of civilization, which had so long 
ebbed, began to flow with a steady and accelerated 
course ; and a fairer prospect was opened to the h pes 
and efforts of the rising generations. Great was the 
increase, and rapid the progress, during the two hun. 
dred years of the crusades; and some philose phers 
have applauded the propitious influence of these holy 
wars, Which appear to me to have checked rather than 
forwarded the maturity of Europe.’* The lives and 
labours of millions, which were buried in the east. 
would have been more profitably employed in the im. 
provement of their native country : the accumulated 
stock of industry and wealth would have overflowed 
in navigation and trade; and the Latins would | 

been enriched and enlightened by a pure and friend 
correspondence with the climates of the east. In o; 


ive 


respect 1 can indeed perceive the accidental operation 
of the crusades, not so n 





as in removing an evil. 


| habitants of Kurope were chained to the soil, with 


out freedom, or pr perty, or knowledge; and the two 
orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, whose numbers 
were comparatively small, alone deserved the name of 
citizens and men, This oppressive system was sup- 
p rhe d by tie arts of the clergy and the sw rds of the 


barons, The authority of the priests operated in the 
darker ages as a salutary antidote: they prevented the 


\ | total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierceness of 
the Latins of Constantinople disdained the speech and | 


t 


| 





| 


| 
i 





the times, sheltered the poor and defenceless, and pre- 
served or revived the peace and order of civil society. 
But the independence, rapine, and discord, of the feu- 
dal lords were unmixed with any semblance of good; 
and every hope of industry and improvement was 
crushed by the iron weight of the martial aristocracy. 
Among the causes that undermined that Gothie edifice, 
a conspicuous place must be allowed to the crusades, 
The estates of the barons were dissipated, and their 
race was often extinguished, in these costly and peril- 
ous expeditions, ‘Their poverty extorted from their 
pride those charters of freedom which unlocked the 
fetters of the slave, secured the farm of the peasan 
and the shop of the artificer, and gradually restore: 
a substance and a soul to the most numerous and use- 
ful part of the community. ‘The conflagration which 
destroyed the tall and barren trees of the forest gav 
air and scope to the vegetation of the smaller and 


t 
U 
} 
h 


o 
e 


x If J rank the Saracens with the bar s, it is only relative t 
their wars, or rather inroads, in Italy and France, where their sole 
purpose was to plunder and destroy. 

y On this interesting s 1 rocress of s y in Europe, a 

! ms land in our own 
ic regar vat I repeat 
h 
1, d Essai sur }'in- 
ht ficial, though 


Cap. XXII. 


Digression on the Family of Courtenay. 


{ae purple of three emperors, who have reigned at 
Constantinople, will authorize or excuse a digression 
on the origin and singular fortunes of the house of 
CourTeNAy;* in the three principal branches, I. Of 
Edessa; If. Of France; and, HI. Of England; of 
which the last only has survived the revolutions of 
eight hundred years. — ; 

: I. Before the introduction of trade, 
which scatters riches, and of knowledge, 
which dispels prejudice, the prerogative 
of birth is most strongly felt and most 
humbly acknowledged. In every age, the laws and 
manners of the Germans have discriminated the ranks 
of society: the dukes and counts, who shared the 
empire of Charlemagne, converted their office to an 
inheritance ; and to his ehildren, each feudal lord be- 
ueathed his honour and his sword. The proudest 
families are content to lose, in the darkness of the mid- 
dle ages, the tree of their pedigree, which, however 
deep and lofty, must ultimately rise from a plebeian 
yoot; and their historians must descend ten centuries 
below the christian era, before they can ascertain any 
jineal succession by the evidence of surnames, of arms, 
and of authentic records. With the first rays of light,” 
we discern the nobility and opulence of Atho, a French 
knight: his nobility, in the rank and title of a name- 
less father ; his opulence, in the foundation of the castle 
of Courtenay in the district of Gatinois, about fifty- 
six miles to the southof Paris. From the reign of Ro- 
bert, the son of Hugh Capet, the barons of Courtenay 
are among the immediate vassals of 
the crown; and Joscelin, the grandson of Atho and a} 
noble dame, is enrolled among t! 


Origin of the 
family of Cour- 
tenay, 

A.D 1020. 





conspicu us 
ie heroes of the first! 


crusade. A domestic alliance (their mothers were | 


sisters) attached him to the standard of Baldwin of 
L Thecounts of Bruges, the second count of Edessa: a 

Edessa, princely fief, which he was worthy to 
A. D. 3101—1152 . 


ble to maintain, announces 
the number of his martial followers: and after the 
{ , Joscelin himself was invested 
with the county of Edessa on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates. By the my in peace, his territories 
were replenished with Latin and Syrian subjects; his 
magazines with ec and ojl; his eastles with 
gold and silver, with arms and horses. In a holy 
warfare of thirty years, he was alternately a conqueror 
and acaptive: but he died like a soldier, in a horse- 
litter at the head of his troops; and his last glance 
beheld the flight of the Turkish invaders who had | 
presumed on his age and infirmities. His son and | 
successor, of the same name, was less deficient in val- | 
our than in vigilance; but he sometimes forgot that | 
dominion is acquired and maintained by the same arts. 
He challenged the hostility of the ‘Turks, without} 
securing the friendship of the prince of Antioch; and, | 
amidst the peaceful luxury of Turbessel, in Syria,°| 
Joscelin ne clect d the defence of the christian frontier 
beyond the Euphrates. In his absence, Zenghi, the 
first of the Atabeks, besieged and stormed his capital, 
Edess 1, which was feebly defended by a timorous and 
disloyal crowd of orientals: the Franks were oppres- 
sed in a bold attempt for its recovery, and Courtenay 
ended his days in the prison of Aleppo. He still left 


“ receive, and a 
departure of his cousin 


econ 


Th, wine, 


ic 





iu 


a [have applied, but not confined myself, to A genealogical His- 
lory of the noble and 3 I y of Courtenay, by Ezra 
Cleare l, Tuto VW Co é 1 Rector of Honi 
ton, Exon, 1735, folio [he first part is extracted from William 
of Tyre: tl . ma f 1 Bouch French story ; and the third | 
from vari ls, public, provincial, and private, of the Cour 
tehays of Dev he re rofH an has more gratitude than 
industry, and wre industry than cr n, 

b The pr ve record of the fa , is a passage of the continua 
tor of Ai n, a k of I iry, W wrote in the twelfth century, 
See his Chronicle, in the Historians of France, (tom. xi, p. 276.) 

¢ Turbessel, or ag it is now styled, Telbesher, is fixed by D’Anville 
P and twenty miles from the great passage over the Euphrates at 
eeugma 
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a fair and ample patrimony. But the victorious Turks | 


| country against the Normans, dum patrie fines tuebatur, 


| of Charles Martel. It 
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oppressed on all sides the weakness of a widow and 
orphan ; and, for the equivalent of an annual pension, 
they resigned to the Greek emperor the charge of de- 
fending, and the shame of losing, the last relics of the 
Latin conquest. The countess dowager of Edessa 
retired to Jerusalem with her two children; the daugh 
ter, Agnes, became the wife and mother of a king, 
the son, Joscelin the third, accepted the office of senes- 
chal, the first of the kingdom, and held his new es- 
tates in Palestine by the service of fifty knights. His 
name appears with honour in all the transactions of 
peace and war; but he finally vanishes in the fall of 
Jerusalem ; and the nameof Courtenay, in this branch 
of Edessa, was lost by the marriage of his two daugh- 
ters with a French and German baron. 

I]. While Joscelin reigned beyond the 
Euphrates, his elder brother Milo, the 
son of Joscelin, the son of Atho, continued, near the 
Seine, to possess the castle of their. fathers, which 
was at length inherited by Rainaud, or Reginald, the 
youngest of his three sons. Examples of genius or 
virtue must be rare in the annals of the oldest fami- 
lies ; and, in a remote age, their pride will embrace @ 
deed of rapine and violence; such, however, as could 
not be perpetrated without some superiority of cour- 
age, or, at least, of power. A descendant of Regi- 
nald of Courtenay may blush for the public robber, 
who stripped and imprisoned several merchants, after 
they had satisfied the king’s duties, at Sens and Or- 
leans. He will glory in the offence, since the bold 
offender could not be compelled to obedience and res- 
titution, till the regent and the count of Champagne 
prepared to march against him at the head of an army.* 
Reginald bestowed his estates on his 
eldest daughter, and his daughter on the 
seventh son of king Louis the Fat; and 
their marriage was crowned with a nu- 
merous offspring. We might expect that a private 
should have merged in a royal name; and that the de- 
scendants of Peter of France and Elizabeth of Cour- 
tenay would have enjoyed the title and honours of 
princes of the blood. But this legitimate claim was 
long neglected and finally denied ; and the cause of 
their disgrace will represent the story of this second 
branch. 1. Of all the families now extant, the most 
ancient, doubtless, and the most illustrious, is the 
house of France, Which has occupied the same’throne 
above eight hundred years, and descends, in a clear 
and lineal series of males, from the middle of the ninth 
century. In the age of the crusades, it was already 
revered both in the east and west. But from Hugh 
Capet to the marriage of Peter, no more than five 
reigns or generations had elapsed ; and so precarious 
was their title, that the eldest sons, as a necessary pre- 
caution, were previously crowned during the lifetime 
of their fathers. ‘The peers of France have long main- 
tained their precedency before the younger branches 
of the royal line, nor had the princes of the blood, in 


II. The Courte- 
nays of France. 


Their alliance 
with the royal 
family, 


A. D. 1150. 


a His possessions are distinguished in the Assises of Jerusalem (c. 
326.) among the feudal tenures of the kingdom, which must therefore 
have been collected between the years 1153 and 1187. His pedigree 
may be found in the Lignages d’Outremer, c. 16 

e The rapine and satisfaction of Reginald de Courtenay, are pre- 
posterously arranged in the Epistles of the abbot and regent Suger, 
(cxiv. cxvi.) the best memorials of the age. (Duchesne, Scriptores 
Hist. Franc. tom. iv. p. 530.) 

f In the beginning of the eleventh century, after naming the father 
and grandfather of Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to add 
cujus genus valde in-ante reperitur obscurum. Yet we are assured 
that the great-grandfather of Hugh Capet was Robert the Strong, 
count of Anjou, (A. D. 863—873.) a noble Frank of Neustria, Neus- 
tricus .. . generose stirpis, who was slain in the defence of his 
Beyond 
It is a probable conjecture, that 
cond Childebrand, the brother 
second was allied 








tobert, all is conjecture or fable. 
the third race descended from the se 
is an absurd fable, that the 


| to the first by the marriage of Ansbert, a Roman senator and the an- 


cestor of St. Arnoul, with Blitilde, a daughcer of Clotaire lL. The 
Saxon origin of the house of France is an ancient but incredible 
opinion. Seea judigious memoir of M. de Foncemagne, (Memoires 
de Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 548—579.) He had pro- 
mised to d pinion in a second memoir, which hag 


declare his | 
never appeared, 


owl ¢ 
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which is now diffused over the remote candidates for 
the succession. The barons of Courtenay must 
have stood high in their own estimation, and in that 
of the world, since they could impose on the son of a 
king the obligation of adopting for himself and all his 
descendants the name and arms of their daughter and 
his wife. 


and allowed: but a8 they continued to diverge from 
the regal stem, the sons of Louis the Fat were insen- 
sibly confounded with their maternal ancestors ; and 
the new Courtenays might deserve to forfeit the hon- 


tempted them to renounce. The shame was far 
more permanent than the reward, and a momentary | 
blaze was followed by a long darkness. ‘The eldest 
son of these nuptials, Peter of Courtenay, had mar- 
ried, as L have already mentioned, the sister of the 
counts of Flanders, the two first emperors of Constan- 
tinople : he rashly aecepted the invitation of the barons 
of Romania; his two sons, Robert and Baldwin, suc- 


pire in the east, and the grand-daughter of Baldwin 
the second again mingled her blood with the blood of 
France and of Valois. To support the expenses of a 
troubled and transitory reign, their patrimonial estates 
were mortgaged or sold; and the last emperors of 
Constantinople depended on the annual charity of 
Rome and Naples. 

While the elder brothers dissipated their wealth in 
romantic adventures, and the castle of Courtenay was 
profaned by a plebeian owner, the younger branches 
of that adopted name were propagated and imultiplied. 
But their splendour was clouded by poverty and time: 
after the decease of Robert, great butler of France, 
they descended from princes to barons ; the next gene- 
rations were confounded with the simple gentry; the 
descendants of Hugh ¢ 
ble in the rural lords of Tanlay and of Champignelles. 
The more adventurous embraced without dishonour 
the profession of a soldier: the least active and opu- 
lent might sink, like their cousins of the branch of 
Dreux, into the condition of peasants. ‘Their royal 
descent, in a dark period of four hundred years, be- 
came each day more obsolete and ambiguous ; and 
their pedigree, instead of being enrolled in the annals 
of the kingdom, must be painfully searched by the 
minute diligence of heralds and genealogists. It was | 
not till the end of the sixteenth century, on the acces- 
sion of a family almost remote as their own, that the 
princely spirit of the Courtenays again revived ; and 
the question of the nobility, provoked them to assert 
the royalty, of their blood. They appealed to the a 
ticeand compassion of Henry the fourth ; obtained ¢ 
favourable opinion from twenty lawyers of Italy and 
Germany, and modestly compared themselves to the 


In the marriage of an heiress with her infe- | 
rior or her equal, such exchange was often required | 


apet, could no longer be visi- | 
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the twelfth century, acquired that hereditary lustre] A repetition of complaints and protests was 


Tepeat- 


edly disregarded ; and the hopeless pursuit was t 
a8 ter. 


minated in the present century by the death of th 
Jast male of the fi amily.' Their painful and enzious 
situation was ote viated hy the pride of conscious vie 
tue: the »y ste rniv - jecte d the te mptations of fortune 
and favour; and ad ying Courtenay would have gs sacrifi- 
ced his son, if the y outh could have renounes d, for any 
temporal interest, the right and title of a levitimer 
prince of the blood of France,* . 
lil. According to the old register of ty. The Cor 
Ford Abbey, the Courtenays of Devon- naysof £ ngland, 


|shire are descended from prince Flurus, the second 
ours of their birth, which a motive of interest had | 


son of Peter, and the grandson of Louis the Pat! 
This fable of the grat fal or venal monks was too 
respec tfully entertained by our antiquaries, Camden,» 
and Dugdale :" but it is so cle arly repugnant to truth 
and time, that the rational pride of the family now 
refuses to accept this imaginary founder. Their most 
faithful historians belic ve, that after giving his daugh. 


ter to the king’s son, Reginald of Courtenay abandon. 


| 
ed his possessions in France, and obtained from the 
cessively held and lost the remains of the Latin em-| 


j 


descendant of king David, whose prerogatives were | 


not impaired by the lapse of ages or the trade of a 
carpenter.¢ But every ear was deaf, and every cir- 
cumstance was adverse, to their lawful claims. The 
Bourbon kings were justified by the neglect of the 
Valois; the princes of the blood, more recent 
lofty, disdained the alliance of this humble kindred: 
the parliament, without denying their proofs, eluded a 
dangerous precedent by an arbitrary distinction, and es- 
tablished St. Louis as the first father of the r royal line.® 


g Of the various petitions, apologies, &c. published by the princes 
of Courtenay, I have seen the three following, all in octavo: 1. Do 
Stirpe et Origine Domus de Courtenay: addita sunt Responsa cele 
berrimorum E uropee Ju risconsultorum ; Paris, 1607, 2. Representa- 
tion du Procedk 1u a l’instance faicte devant le Roi, par Messieurs 
de Courtenay, pour la conservation de |l’Honneur et Dignité de leur 
Maison, branche de la royalle Maison de France; 4 Paris, 1613. 3 
Representation du subject qui a porte Messieurs de Salles et de Fra 
ville, de la Maison de Courten iy, ase retirer hors du Royaume, 1614 
It was an homicide, for whi h the Courtenays expected to be par- 
doned, or tried, as princes of the blood. 

bh The sense of the parliaments is thus expressed by Thuanus: 





8 


and | 


English monarch a second wite and a new inheritance, 
It is certain, at least, that Henry the second distin. 
guished in his camps and councils, a Reginald, of the 
name and arms, and, as it may be fairly presumed, of 
the genuine race, of the Courtenays of France. The 
right of wardship enabled a feudal lord to reward his 
vassal with the marriage and estate of a noble heiress ; 
and Reginald of Courtenay acquired fair establish. 
ment in Devonshire, where his 7 sterity has been 
seated above six hundred years. From a Norman 
baron, Baldwin de Briouiis, who had been invested by 
the conqueror, Hawise, the wife of Reginald, derived 


the honour of Okehampton, whieh was held by the 
service of ninety-three knights; and a female might 
claim the manly offices of hereditary viscount or 
sheriff, and of captain of the royal castle of Exeter, 
Their son Robert married the sister of the earl of 
| Devon; at the end of a century, on the failure of the 
family of Rivers,’ his great-grandson, Hugh the se- 
cond, succeeded to a title which was still considered 
as a territorial dignity ; and twelve earls of Devon- 
shire, of the name of Courtenay, have The earls of 


flourished in a period of two hundred Devonshire, 


and twenty years. They were ranked among the 
chief of the barons of the realm; nor was it till after 
a strenuous Gleputs , that they yielded to the fief of 


Arundel the first place in the ‘parliame nt of England: 





Principis nomen nusquam in Gallia tributum, nisi iis qui per mares 
jer us nostris originem repetunt; qui nunc tantum a Ludovico 
|} nono beate# memoria nt r; nam Cortinai et Drocenses, a 
| Ludovico crasso genus duce wdie inter eos minime recensentur, 

A distinction of expediency rather than justice. The sanctity of 
4 | Louis IX, could not invest him with any special prerogative, and all 
| the descendants of Hugh Capet must be included in his original com- 
| pact with the French nation, 
|} i The last male of the Courtenays was Charles R r, who died in 

the year 1730, without leaving any sons. The last female was Helene 

De Courtenay, who married Louis de Beaufremont. Her title of 








Princesse du Sang Royal de France, was suppressed (February 7th, 
| 1737.) by an arret of the parliament of Paris. 

k The singular anecdote to which I allude, is related in the Recueil 
des Pieces interessantes et peu connues ; (Maestricht, 1786, in4 vols. 
12mo ;) and the unknown editor quotes his author, who had received 
it from Helene de Courtenay, marquese de Beaufremont. 

i Dugdale Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. i. p. 786. Yet this fable 
must have been invented before the reign of Edward ILL. The profuse 
devotion of the three first generations to Ford Abbey, was followed by 
oppression on one side and ingratitude on the other; and in the sixth 

generation, the monks ceased to register the births, actions, and 
deaths of their patrons, 

m In his Bri inia, fn the list of the earls of Devonshire. His ex- 
pression, e regio sanguine ortus cred beira ever some doubt 

r suspicion 

n In his Baronage, p. i. p. 634. he refers to his own Monasticon. 
Should he not have rrected the register of I Abbey, and anni- 
hilated the phant Fi rus, by tl unquestiona evidence of the 
French historians 

o Besides the third and most valuable b of Cleaveland’s Histo- 
ry, I have consulted Mk ale, the father of our ea al science, 
Baronage, p. i. p. 6 643.) 7 

p This great family, de Ripuariis, de Redvers, de Rive rs, ended in 
Edward the fifth’s time, in Isabella de Fortibus, a farmous and potent 
dowager, who long survived her brother and husband. (Dugdale, 
saronage, p. i. p. 24—257.) 
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their alliances were contracted with the noblest fami- 


lies, . ) d 
huns, and even the Plantagenets themselves ; and in a 


contest with John of Lancaster, a Courtenay, bishop | 


of London, and afterw ards archbishop of Canterbury, 
might be accused of profane confidence in the strength 
and number of his kindred. 
Devon resided in their numerous castles and manors 
of the west; their ample revenue was appropriated to 
devotion and hospitality ; and the epitaph of Edward, 
surnamed, from his misfortune, the blind, from his 
yirtues, the good, earl, inculeates with much ingenuity 
a moral sentence, which may however be abused by 
thoughtless generosity. After a grateful commemora- 
tion of the fifty-five years of union and happiness, 
which he enjoyed with Mabel his wife, the good earl 
thus speaks from the tomb : 

What we gave, we have; 

What we spent, we had ; 

What we left, we lost.4 
But their /osses, in this sense, were far superior to 
their gifts and expenses ; and their heirs, not Jess than 
the poor, were the objects of their paternal care. 
sums which they paid for livery and seisin, attest the 
greatness of their possessions ; and several estates 
have remained in their family since the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. In war, the Courtenays of Eng- 
land fulfilled the duties, and deserved the honours, of 
chivalry. ‘They were often intrusted to levy and 
command the militia of Devonshire and Cornwall; 
they often attended their supreme lord to the borders 


of Scotland; and in foreign service, for a stipulated | 
price, they sometimes maintained fourscore men at| 


arms and as many archers. By sea and land they 
fought under the standards of the Edwards and Hen- 
rys: their names are conspicuous in battles, in tour- 
naments, and in the original list of the order of the 
Garter ; three brothers shared the Spanish victory of 
the Black Prince; and in the lapse of six generations, 
the English Courtenays had learned to despise the 
nation and country from which they derived their ori- 
gin. In the quarre | of the two roses, the earls of De- 
yon adhered to the house of Lancaster, and three bro- 
thers successively died, either in the field or on the 
scaffold. Their honours and estates were restored by 
Henry the seventh; a daughter of Edward the fourth 
was not disgraced by the nuptials of a Courtenay ; 
their son, who was created marquis of Exeter, enjoyed 
the favour of his cousin Henry the eighth ; and in the 
camp of Cloth of Gold, he broke a lance against the 
French monarch. But the favour of Henry was the 
prelude of disgrace ; his disgrace was the signal of 
death ; and of the victims of the jealous tyrant, the 
marquis of Exeter is one of the most noble and guilt- 
less. His son Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, 


and died an exile at Padua; and the secret love of | 


Queen Mary, whom he slighted, perhaps for the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, has shed a romantic colour on the 
story of this beautiful youth. The relies of his patri- 
mony were conveyed into strange families by the mar- 
tiages of his four aunts ; and his personal honours, as 
if they had been legally extinct, were revived by the 
patents of succeeding princes. 
ved a lineal descendant of Hugh the first earl of De- 
von, a younger branch of the Courtenays, who have 
been seated at Powderham castle above four hundred 
years, from the reign of Edward the third to the pre- 
sent hour. Their estates have been increased by the 
grant and improvement of lands in Ireland, and they 
have been recently restored to the honours of the peer- 
age. Yet the Courtenays still retain the plaintive 
motto, which asserts the innocence, and deplores the 
fall, of their ancient house.’ While they sigh for 


q Cleaveland, p. 142. Ry some it is assigned to a Rivers, earl of 
Devon: but the English denotes the fil eenth, rather than the thir- 
teenth, century. 

t Udi lapsus ! Quid feci ? a motto which was probably adopted by 
the Powderham branch, after the loss of the earldom of Devonshire, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the Veres, Despensers, St. Johns, Talbots, Bo- | 


In peace, the earls of | 


The | 


But there still survi- | 
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past greatness, they are doubtless sensible of present 
blessings ; in the long series of the Courtenay annals, 
the most splendid wra is likeWise the most unfortu- 
nate ; nor can an opulent peer of Britain be inclined 
jto envy the emperors of Constantinople, who-wan- 
dered over Europe to solicit alms for the support of 
their dignity and the defence of their capital. 


— pj 


CHAP. XXIII. 


The Greek emperors of Nice and Constantinople,—Elevation 
and reign of Michael Palxologus.—His fulse union with 
the pope and the Latin church.— Hostile designs of 
Charles of Anjou.— Revolt of Sicily — War of the Cata- 
lans in Asia and Greece,—Revolutions and present state 
of Athens. 





Tue loss of Constantinople restored a Restoration of the 
| momentary vigour to the Greeks. From Greek empire. 
| their palaces, the princes and nobles were driven into 
| the field; and the fragments of the falling monarchy 
were grasped by the hands of the most vigorous or 
the most skilful candidates. In the long and barren 
| pages of the Byzantine annals,* it would not be an 
|easy task to equal the two characters of Theodore 
| Lasearis and John Ducas Vataces,” Who ppeodore Las- 
replanted and upheld the Roman stand- caris, 
|atd at Nice in Bithynia. ‘The difference 4- D- 1204-1222. 
of their virtues was happily suited to the diversity of 
| their situation. In his first efforts, the fugitive Las- 
caris commanded only three cities and two thousand 
soldiers: his reign was the season of generous and 
active despair: in every military operation he staked 
his life and erown; and his enemies, of the Helles- 
pont and the Meander, were surprised by his celeri- 
ty and subdued by his boldness. A victorious reign 
of eighteen years expanded the principality of Nice 
|to the magnitude of an empire. The 
throne of his successor and son-in-law a 
Vataces was founded on a more solid ba- A. D. 1222—1255. 
sis, a larger scope, and more plentiful re- Oct. 30. 
sources; and it was the temper, as well as the inter- 
est, of Vataces to calculate the risk, to expect the mo- 
ment, and to insure the success, of his ambitious de- 
signs. In the decline of the Latins, I have briefly.ex- 
posed the progress of the Greeks; the prudent and 
gradual advances of a conqueror, who, in a reign of 
thirty-three years, rescued the provinces from national 
and foreign usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the 
imperial city, a leafless and sapless trunk, which 
mest fall at the first stroke of the axe. But his inte- 
rior and peaceful administration is still more deserving 
of notice and praise.* The calamities of the times had 
| wasted the numbers and the substance of the Greeks; 
the motives and the means of agriculture were extir- 
pated ; and the most fertile lands were left without cul- 
| tivation or inhabitants. A portion of this vacant pro- 
perty was occupied and improved by the command, 
and for the benefit, of the emperor: a powerful hand 
| and a vigilant eye supplied and surpassed, by a shil- 
ful management, the minute diligence of a private 
, the royal domain became the garden and gra- 


farmer : 
nary of Asia; and without impoverishing the peo- 





&e. The primitive arms of the Courtenays were, or, three torteaur, 
gules, which seem to denote their affinity with Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and the ancient counts of Boulogne. 

a For the reigns of the Nicene emperors, more especially of John 
Vataces and his son, their minister, George Acropolita, is the only 
genuine contemporary : but George Pachymer returned to Constanti- 
nople with the Greeks at the age of nineteen. (Hanckius, de Script. 
Byzant. c. 33, 34. p. 564—578. Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p. 448 
—460.) Yet the history of Nicephorus Gregoras, though of the four- 
teenth century, is a valuable narrative from the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Latins, 4 

b Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ii. c. 1.) distinguishes between the oZ:+« 
semn Of Lascaris, and the svsiss« of Vataces. The two portraits are 
in a very goed style. 

| ¢ Pachymer, l. i.c. 23,24. Nic. Greg. 1. ii.c.6. The reader of the 
Byzantines must observe how rarely we are indulged with such pre- 
| cious details. 
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le, the sovereign acquired a fund of innocent and pro-| 
eee he soil 
the soli,| 


ductive wealth. According to the nature of 
his lands were sown with corn or planted with vines ; 
the pastures were filled with horses and onan, with 
sheep and hogs; and when Vataces presented to the 
empress a crown of diamonds and pearls, he informed 


her with a smile, that this precious ornament arose | 


from the sale of the eggs of his innumerable poultry. 
The produce of his domain was applied to the mainte- 
nance of his palace and hospitals, the calls of dignity 
and benevolence: the lesson was still more useful than 
the revenue; the plough was restored to its ancient se- 
curity honour; and the nobles were taught to 
see 2k asure and ind pende nt revenue from their estates, 
instead of adorning their splendid beggary by the op- 
pression of the people, or (wh 1t is almost the same ) by 
= favours of the court. The superfluous stock of 
rn and cattle was eagerly purchased by the Turks, 
ea whom Vataces preserved a strict t and sincere alli- 
ance; but he discouraged the importation of foreign 
manufactures, the costly silks of the east, and the 
curious labours of the Italian looms. “The demands 
of nature and necessity,’ was he accustomed to say, 
‘are indispensable; but the influence of fashion may 
rise and sink at the breath of a mi snareh 3? and both 
his precept and example recommended simplicity of 
manners and the use of domestic industry. ‘The ¢ duca- 
tion of youth and the revival of learning were the most 
serious objects of his care : and, without deciding the 
precedency, pronounced with truth, that a priuce 
and a philosopher? are the two most eminent charac- 
ters of human society. His first wife was Irene, the 
daughter of ‘Theodore Lascaris, a woman more illus- 
trious by her personal merit, the milder virtues of her 
, than by the blood of the Angeli and C nl, 
that flowed in her veins, and transmitted the inheritance 
of the ¢ — After her death hi contracted to 
Anne, or C ce, a natural daug of the emperor 
Frederic the second; but as the bride had not attain- 
ed the years of pu iberty, Vataces pl iced in his solit 
ry bed an Italian di amsel of her train; and his 
weakness bestowed on the concubine th 
though not the title, of lawful empress. 
was censured as a flagitious and damnable 
monks; and their rude 


and 


sex omne 


was 
} 
i 


ynstar iter 


1. 
amorous 
honours, 
His frailty 
sin by the 
invectives exercised and dis- 
played the patience of the royal lover. A philosophic 
age may excuse a single vice, which was redeemed by 
a crowd of virtues ; and in the review of his faults, and 
the more intemperate passions of Lascaris, the judg- 
ment of their con tem poraries was softened by gratitude 
to the second founders of the empire. T he slav 
the Latins, without law or peace, applauded the happi- 
ness of their brethren who had resumed their national 
freedom ; and Vataces employed the laudable policy 
of convincing the Greeks of every dominion that it 
was their interest to be enrolled in the number of his 
subjects. 


s of 


Pusodore Las A strong shade of degeneracy is visi- 
carisIf. ble between John Vataces and his sou 
- ee !"- ‘Theodore ; between the founder who sus- 
A.D. 1259. tained the weicht, and the heir who en- 
August 


joyed the splendour, of the imperial 
Yet the character of Theodore was not de- 
void of energy ; he had been educated in the school of 


crown. 
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suspicious temper; the first of these m: Ly be ascribed 
to the ignorance of control; and the second might 
naturally arise from a dark and imperfect view of the 
corruption of mankind. On a march in Bul — he 
consulted on a question of policy his Principal minis. 
ters; and the ( Ha k logothete, Ge orge Acropolita, ss 
sumed to offend him by the declaration of a free and 
‘honest opinion. ‘The emperor half-unsheathed his 
scymitar; but his more deliberate rage res wal Acros 
polita fora baser punishment. One of the firs t officers 

unt, Stripped of hig 


of the was ordered to dism 
robes, and extended on the ground in the presence of 
| the prince and army. In this posture he was chastised 
with so many and such heavy blows from the elubs of 
two guards or executioners, that when Theodore o 
|manded them to ceass 


empire 


om- 











, the great logothete was searee. 
ly able to rise and crawl away to his tent. After a ge. 
clusion of some days, he was recalled by a p re —_ ‘ 
ry mandate to his seat in council; and so dead wer 
the Greeks to the sense of honour and shame, thet } it 
is from the narrative of the sufferer himself that we 
oe re the knowl dge of his d lisorac e.8 The cruelty 
of the emperor was exasperated by the pangs of sick. 
ness, the approach of a premature end, and the suspi- 
cion of poison aah magie. The lives and fortunes, the 

|eyes and limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles, were sacri. 
ficed to each sally of passion; before hye died, the 
son of Vataces mi rht deserve from the pe ple, Tr at 
least fom the court, the appe tion of tyrant. A ma- 
tron of the family of the Paleologi had provoked his 
anger by re fusing to bestow her beauteous daughter on 
the vile plebe ian Who was recommend d by his caprice, 
Without regard to her birth or age, her body, as high 
as the neck, was enclosed inas with several cats, 
who were pI cked with pins to irritat ir fury against 
their unfortunate fell -captive. In his Jast hours the 
emperor testified wish to forgive and to be forgiven,a 
just anxiety for the fate of John, his s successor, 
who, at the age of eight years, was « lemned to the 
dangers of a Jong minority. His last... ud 
choiee intrusted the offi { wuardian to ote 
the sanctity of the patriarch Arsenius, A.D. 1259 
and to the ex urage ol Ge cr Muz 9 ' * 
the great domestic, who was « qu lly distinguished by 
the royal favour and the public hatred. Since theircon- 
nexion with the Latins, the names and privileges of he- 
redit ry rank had insinuated themselves into the Greek 
monarchy ; and the noble families® were prov ked by 
| the elevation of a worthless favourite, to whose influ- 
ence they imputed the errors an 1 calamities of the late 
reign. In the first council after the emperor's death, 
Muzalon from a lofty throne pronounced a laboured 
apology of his conduct and intentions: his modesty 
was subduc d by a unanimous assurance of esteem and 
fidelity; and his most inveterate enemies were the loud- 
| est tosalute himas the guardian and savi ur of the Ro- 
i mat Right days were sufficient to prepare the exe- 
cution n of the conspiracy. On the ninth, the obsequies 


of the deceased monarch were lemnized in the cathe- 
dral of Magnesia,' an Asiatic city, where he expired, on 
he banks of the Hermus, and at the foot of mount Sipy- 
lus. The holy rites were interrupted by a sedition of the 
guards; Muzalon, his brothers, and his adherents, were 
at the foot of the altar; and the absent 


80 


inassacred 


his father, in the exercise of war and hunting; Con-| patriarch was associated with a new colleague, with 
f stantinople was yet spared ; but in the three years of | - wikesiiasenineieninatiieiaes a otinniteiaeniala 
a short reign, he thrice led his armies into the heart of| , Acro s (c. 63.) seems to admire his own firmness in sustaining 
Bulgaria. His virtues were sullied by a choleric and | a beati 1 not returnin was called. Here rj 
F tt @xy s of T lore, a f 53. to c.7 
— LT " ~ his history. See the rd k of N rus Or is 

4 Moves yap eravrov avigwrwy ovouscoraros Carihrug nes Dikor >} h Pachymer (1. i. c. 21.) names and d minates fifteen or twenty 
(Greg. Acropol. c. 32 The emperor, in a familiar conversation, ex- | Greek families, ««+ dec. « ; re cae ZQven 
amined and encouraged the studies of his future logothete | eexeorm Does he t n, by this d ition, a f rative or a real 

e Compare Acropolita, (c. 18. 52.) and the two first books of Nice- | golden chain Per 
phorus Gregoras. I | ra { sa D’Anv and r tfa- 

f A Persian saying, that Cyrus was the futher, and Darius the mas- | + , particularly P ( \ 8 iish 
ter, of his subjects, was applied to V ataces and his son, but Pachy- | t wo Magnes f Asia Minor, of the Mwander and of Sipylus. The 
mer (1. i. c, 23.) has mistaken the mild Darius for the cruel Cambyses, | latter pre i 1 fl for a Turkish city, and 
despot or tyrant of his people By the institution of taxes, Darius had | | eight | rs, or i f rna, (1 urnefort, 
incurred the less odious, but more contem; ptible, name of KaxA0s,| Voya lu Levant ettre xxii. | 365—370, Chandles’s 
merchant or broker, (Herodotus, iii. 89.) | Travels into Asia Minot p. 267.) 
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Michael Palzologus, the most illustrious, in birth and 
: rit, of the Greek nobles.* 

Of those who are proud of their ances- 
racter of Michael tors, the far greater part must be content 
Palwologus. with local or domestic renown; and few 
there are who dare trust the memorials of their family 
to the public annals of their country. As early as the 
middle of the eleventh century, the noble race of the 
Paleologi' stands high and conspicuous in the Byzan- 
tine history : it was the valiant George Paleologus who 
placed the father of the Commeni on the throne; and 
his kinsmen or descendants continue, In each genera- 
tion, to lead the armies and counctis of the state. The 
purple was not dishonoured by the alliance 3 and had 
the law of succession, and female succession, been 
strictly observed, the wife of Theodore Lascaris must 
have vielded to her elder sister, the mother of Michael 
Palelogus, who afterwards raised his family to the 


me 


Family and cha 


throne. : 
nified by the merit of a soldier and a statesman : in his 
early youth he was proroted to the office of constable 
or commander of the French mercenaries: the pri- 
yate expenses of a day never exceeded three pieces 
of gold; but hts ambitron was rapacious and protuse ; 
and his gifts were doubled by the graces of his eon- 
yersation and manners. ‘The love of the soldiers and 
people excited the jealousy of the court; and Michael 
thrice escaped from the dangers in which he was in- 
yolved by his own imprudence or that of his friends. 
]. Under the reign of Justice and Vataces, a dispute 


arose™ between two officers, one of whom accused the | 


other of maintaining the hereditary right of the Paleo- 
logi. The cause was decided, aceordiug to the new 
jurisprudence of the Latins, by single combat: the de- 
fendant was overthrown ; but he persisted in declaring 
that himself alone was guilty ; and that he had uttered 
these rash or treasonable speeches without the appro- 
bation or knowledge of his patron. Yet a cloud of 
suspicion hung over the innocence of the coustable : 
he was still pursued by the whispers of malevolence ; 
and a subtle courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, 
urged him to accept the judgment of God in the fiery 
proof of the ordeal." Three days before the trial, the 
patient’s arm was enclosed in a bag, and secured by 
the royal sienet; and it was incumbent on him to bear 
a red-hot ball of iron three times from the altar to the 
f the sanctuary, without artifice and without in- 
ury. Paleologus eluded the dangerous experiment 
with sense and pleasantry. “I am a soldier,” said 
he, * and will boldly enter the lists with my accusers ; 
but a layman, a sioner like myself, is not endowed 
with the gift of miracles. Your piety, most holy pre- 
late, may deserve the interposition of heaven, and 
from your hands I will receive the fiery globe, the 
pl ize of my innocence.”? ‘The archbishop started ; 
the emperor smiled ; and the absolution or pardon of 
Michael was approved by new rewards 


i> 
Il. In the 


rails 


vices. succeeding reign, as he held the 
government of Nice, he was secretly informed, that the 
mind of the absent prince was poisoned with jealousy ; 


and that death, or blindness, would be his final reward. 
Instead of awaiting the retarn and sentence of Theodore, 
the constable with some followers escaped from the 
city and the empire; and though he was plundered by 
the Turkmans of the desert, he found an hospitable 





k See Acr : . 75, 76, & wh ed too near the times; Pa 
if Li ls 5.) G ras, (1. iil. 3, 4, 5. 
l , 9 is explained by Ducange: (Famil. 
3), &c.) the events of his private life are related by Pa 
i )y and Gregoras, (1. ii.8. 1. iii. 2. 4. 1. iv. 1) with 
ur to the father of the reigning dynasty 
! n(c. ) re s the circumstances of this curious adven- 
ture, which seem ha escaped the more recent writets 
n Pachymer, (1. 12.) who speaks with proper contempt of this 
barbarous trial, affirms, that he had seen in his youth many persons 
who had susta without i ry, the fiery ordeal As a Greek, he 
is credulous ut the ingenuity of the G ks 1 ht furnish some 
remedies of art or fraud against their own superstition, or that of their 
tyrant. 
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In his person, the splendour of birth was dig- | 


and new ser-| 
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refuge in the court of the sultan. In the ambiguous 
state of an exile, Michael reconeiled the duties of grati- 
tude and loyalty: drawing his sword against the Tar- 
tars; admonishing the garrisons of the Roman limit; 
j and promoting, by his influence, the restoration of 
| peace, in which his’ pardon and recall were honourably 
included. III. While he guarded the west against 
the despot of Epirus, Michael was again suspected 
| and condemned in the palace ; and such was his loyal- 
ty or weakness, that he submitted to be led in chains 
|above six hundred miles from Durazzo to Nice. The 
| civility of the messenger alleviated his disgrace; the 
| emperor's sickness dispelled his danger; and the last 
breath of Theodore, which recommended his infant son, 
at once acknowledged the imnocence and the power of 
Paleologus. 

But his innocence had been too un- His elevation to 
worthily treated, and his power was too the throne. 
strongly felt, to curb an aspiring subject in the fair field 
that was opened to hisambition.° In the council after 
the death of Theodore, he was the first to pronounce, and 
the last to violate, the oath of allegiance to Muzalon; 
and so dexterous was his conduct, that he reaped the 
benefit, without incurring the guilt, or at least the re- 
proach, of the subsequent massacre. In the choice of 
a regent, he balanced the interests and passions of the 
candidates ; turned their ervy and hatred from himself 
against each other, and forced every competitor to own, 
that after his own claims, those of Paleologus were 
best entitled to the preference. Under the title of 
great duke, he accepted or assumed, during a long mi- 
nority, the active powers of government; the patriarch 
was a venerable name; and the factious nobles were 
seduced, or oppressed, by the ascendant of his genius. 
The frnits of the economy of Vataces were deposited 
in a strong castle on the banks of the Hermus, in the 
custody of the faithful Varangians: the constable 
retained his command or influence over the foreign 
troops ; he employed the guards to possess the treas- 
ure, and the treasure to corrupt the guards; and what- 
sover might be the abuse of the public money, his cha- 
racter was above the suspicion of private avarice. By 
himself, or by his emissaries, he strove to persuade 
every rank of subjects, that their own prosperity would 
rise in just proportion to the establishment of his au- 
thority. The weight of taxes was suspended, the per- 
petual theme of popular complaint; and he prohibited 
the trials by the ordeal and judicial combat. These 
barbaric institutions were already abolished or under- 
mined in France? and England ;4 and the appeal to the 
sword offended the sense of a civilized,’ and the tem- 
per of an unwarlike, people. For the future mainte- 
nance of their wives and children, the veterans were 
grateful : the priest and the philosopher applauded his 
ardent zeal for the advancement of religion and learn- 
jing; and his vague promise of rewarding merit, was 
applied by every candidate to his own hopes. Con- 
scious of the influence of the clergy, Michael success- 





| 
| o Without comparing Pachymer to Thucydides, or Tacitus, T will 
praise his narrative, (1. i.c. 13—32. 1. ii. c. 1—9.) which pursues the 
|}ascent of Paleologus with eloquence, perspicuity, and tolerable 
| freedom. Acropolita is more cautious, and Gregoras more con- 
| cise. 
| p The judicial combat was abolished by St. Louis in his own terri- 
tories; and his example and authority were at length prevalent in 
| France. (Esprit des Loix, |. xxviii. c. 29.) 
| q Incivil cases Henry If, gave an option to the defendant; Glan- 
ville prefers the proof by evidence, and that by judicial combat is re- 


probated in the Fleta. Yet the trial by battle has never been abro- 


gated in the English law, and it was ordered by the judges as late as 
the beginning of the last century. : 
r Yetan ingenious friend has urged to me in mitigation of this prac- 





es the 





it mode 





tice, 1. That in nations emerging from barbarist 
| licence of private war and arbitrary revenge. ‘ 


surd than the trials by the ordeal, or boiling wate 
| That it served 


That it is less ab- 
r, or the cross, which 
at least : 






it hag contributed to abolish. 3. test of 
personal courage ; a quality so seldom united with a base ion, 
that the danger of a trial might be some check toa malicious perse- 
cutor, and a useful barrier against injustice supported by power. The 


7 ae 
ibly | 
coinbat against his ac- 


gallant and unfortunate earl of Surrey might prt 
his unmerited fate, had not his demand of th 
| cuser been overruled, 
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fully laboured to secure the suffrage of that powerful 
order. ‘Their expensive journey from Nice to Magne- 
sia, affurded a decent and ample pretence : the leading 
prelates were tempted by the liberality of his noctur- 
nal visits; and the incorruptible patriarch was flattered 
by the homage of his new colleague, who led his mule 
by the bridle into the town, and removed to a respect- 
ful distance the importunity of the erowd. Without 
renouncing his title by royal descent, Paleologus en- 
couraged a free discussion into the advantages of elec- 


tive monarchy ; and his adherents asked, with the in-| 


solence of triumph, what patient would trust his wealth, 


or what merchant abandon his vessel, to the heredi/ary | 


skill of a physician or pilot?’ The yonth of the empe- 
ror, and the impending dangers of a minority, required 
the support of a mature and experienced guardian ; of an 


THE DECLIN 





associate raised above the envy of his equals, and invest- | 


ed with the name and prerogatives of royalty. 
interest oi the prince and people, without any selfish 


views for himself or his family, the great duke consent- | 
but he | 


ed to guard and instruct the son ef Theodore ; 


For the | 


sighed for the happy moment when he might restore | 


to his firmer hands the administration of his patrimony, 
and enjoy the blessings of a private station. He was 
first invested with the title and prerogatives of despot, 
which bestowed the purple ornaments, and the second 
place in the Roman monarchy. It was afterwards agreed 





* 


4 AND FALL Cap. XXII 
authentic intelligence, and displayed the tro 
the conquest, the sword and sceptre, 


Phies of 


, * the busking and 
bonnet," of the usurper Baldwin, which he had dropt 
t 


in his precipitateflight. A general assembly of tt 

hishops, senators, and nobles, was immediately eee 
vened, and never perhaps was an event received with 
more heartfelt and universal joy. Ina studied oration, 
the new sovereign of Constantinople congratulated his 
own and the public fortune, ** There was a time,” 
said he, ‘*a far distant time, when the Roman empire 
extended to the Adriatic, the Tigris, and the e¢, nfines 
of Aithiopia. After the loss of the provinces, our 
capital itself, in these last and calamitous days, has 
been wrested from our hands by the barbarians of the 
west. From the lowest ebb, the tide of pro 
has again returned in our favour; but our prosperity 
was that of fuyitives and exiles: and when we were 
asked, which was the country of the Romans, we jp. 
dicated with a blush the f the globe and the 
quarter of the heavens. The divine Providence hag 
now restored to our arms the city of Constantine, the 
sacred seat of religion and empire; and it will depend 


Sperity 


climate ¢ 


|on our valour and conduct to render this important 


| acquisition the pledg 


that John and Michael should be proclaimed as joint | 


emperors, and raised on the buckler, but that the pre- 
eminence should be reserved for the birth-right of the 
former. A mutual league of amity was pledged between 
the royal partners ; and in case of a rupture, the subjects 
were bound by their oath of allegiance to declare them- 
selves against the aggressor; an ambiguous name, the 
seed of discord and civil war. Palwologus was con- 
tent ; but on the day of the coronation, and in the cathe- 
dral of Nice, his zealous adherents most vehemently 
arged the just priority of his age and merit. The un- 
seasonable dispute was eluded by postponing to a more 


convenient opportunity the coronation of John Lascaris; | 


and he walked with a slight diadem in the train of his 
guardian, who alone received the imperial crown from 
the hands of the patriarch. It was not without extreme 
Michael Paleo. ‘eluctance that Arsenius abandoned the 
locus emperor, cause of his pupil; but the Varangians 
A.D.1200. brandished their battle-axes; a sign of 
January 1 . ' } 
’ assent was extorted from the trembling 


youth; and some voices were heard, that the life of a 


child should no longer impede the settlement of the na- | 


tion. A full harvest of honours and employments was 
distributed among his friends by the grateful Paleolo- 
. Inhis own family he created a despot and two se- 
bastocrators; Alexius Strategopulus was decorated with 
the tithe of Caesar; and that veteran commander soon 
pep iid the obligation, by restoring Constantino; le to 
the Greek emperor. 

It was in year of his reign, 
,, While he resided in the palace an 


gus 


the second 
Recovery of 


antin 





A. D. 1261. dens of Nyinpheum,’ near Smyrua, that 
July 25. the first messenger arrived at the dead of 
night; and the stupendous intelligence was imparted 
to Michael, after he had been gently waked by the 
ender precaution of his sister Eulogia. The man 


was unkn uced no letters from 
r; nor could it easily b 


oe 
and 


own or obscure ; he prod 


the victorious Uwxs 


after the 


Paleol 


e credited, 
rf the recent failure of 
himself, that the capital had been surpris- 


] ‘ - VY. 
deleat oi V atace 


vus 





ed by a detachment of eight hundred soldiers. As an 
hostage, the d ful author was confined, with the 
assurance of death or an ample recompence ; and th 
court was left some hours in the anxiety of hope and 
fear, till the messengers of Alexius arrived with the 
. is not url fined in ancient or: 
d rr t h ist hours of Vat 8, (Acropolita, c. 
52.) it is ev ! lens of } f ri residence 
were in tt { S : N : t be | 
p i Ly s, |. vi. 6.) 


re anda 


omen of future victories.” 
eager was the impatience of the 

prince and people, that Michael made 
his trinmphal entry into Constantinople 
only twenty days after the expulsion of 


So 

Ri ' 

Greek emperor, 
A. D. 1261. 
Aug. 14. 


turn of wu 


e 


|the Latins. The golden gate was thrown open at his 


approach ; the devout emperor dismounted from his 


| horse; and a miraculous image of Mary the Conduc- 


i had been 


tress was borne before him, that the divine Virgin jn 
person might appear to conduct him to the temple of 
her Son, the cathedral of St. Sophia. But after the 
first transport of devotion and pride, he sighed at the 
dreary prospect of and ruin. The palace 
was defiled with smoke and dirt, and the gross int 
perance of the Franks ; whole 
by fire, or were decayed by the Injuries of 
time ; the sacred and profane edifices were stripped of 
their ornaments; and, as if they 
their appr aching ¢ xile, the 
confined to the wi 
tion. ‘Trade had 
chy and distress, 
decreased with the 


solitude 
“iy 
streets had be en cone 
sumed 


y were conscious of 
industry of the Latins 
f pillage and destruc- 
expired under the pressure of anar- 
and the numbers of inhabitants had 
the city. It was the first 


] 


rn 


opulence ¢ 


} . . a 1 
|eare of the Greek monarch to reinstate the nobles in the 


palaces of their fathers; and the houses or the ground 
which they occupied were restored to the families that 
could exhibit a legal right of inberitanee. But the 
far greater part was extinct or lost; the vacant pro- 
perty had devolved to the | rd; he re pe pled ( 
t 


inople by a liberal invita vinces ; and 


onstan- 





the brave volunteers were seated in the capital which 
had been recovered by their arms. The French barons 
and the principal families had retired with their empe- 
ror; but the patient and humble crowd of Latins were 
attached to the country, and indifferent to the change 
of masters. Instead of banishing the factories of the 
1 , ‘ . 

Pisans, Vencians, and Genoese, the prudent con- 
queror accepted their oaths of allegiance, ene uraged 
their industry, confirmed their privileges, and allowed 
them to live under the jurisdiction of their proper 
magistrates. Of these nations, the Pisans and Vene- 
tians preserved their respective quarters in the city; 
but the services and pows r ol the Genoese deserved 
at the same time the gratitude and jealousy of the 
Gree ks. Th if inde pe nde nt col uy was lirst plat ted 
at the s« a-pt rt town of He raclea in Thrace. They 
were speedily recalled, and settled in the exclusive 

I sceptre emblé f just und power, was a long staff, 
uch as was used | in H r By the l er Greeks it 
was ed Dicanice, at nperia ej was distinguished a3 
wual by the red ory f r. 

Acropolita a ( at this t was after the French 
fa Ba from the 1 t pointo nmit, Ducange (Hist. de 
C. P. 1. v. ¢, 28, 29.) be t it was the high-crowned hat of the 
‘ y 4 \ ‘ 1 s of his own court} 
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ossession of the suburb of Galata, an advantageous 
ost, in which they revived the commerce, and insul- 

ted the majesty, of the Byzantine empire.* 

The recovery of Constantinople was 
celebrated as the era of a new empire: 
the conqueror, alone, and by the right of 


aleologus 
tree's and ba- 
nishes the 


® emperor, : “ace, 
you" jast, | the sword, renewed his coronation in the 
Dec. 25. church of St. Sophia; and the name and 


honours of John Lasearis, his pupil and lawful sove- 
reign, were insensibly abolished. But his claims still | 
jived in the minds of the people; and the royal youth | 
must speedily attain the years of manhood and ambi- 
tion. By fear or conscience, Paleologus was restrained 
from dipping his hands in innocent and royal blood ; | 
but the anxiety of a usurper and a parent urged him to | 
secure his throne, by one of those imperfect crimes so | 
familiar to the modern Greeks. ‘The loss of sight} 
incapacitated the young prince for the active business 
of the world: instead of the brutal violence of tearing 
out his eyes, the visnal nerve was destroyed by the 
intense glare of a red-hot basin,’ and John Lascaris 
was removed to a distant castle, where he spent many 
years in privacy and oblivion. Such cool and deliber- 
ate guilt may seem incompatible with remorse ; but if 
Michael could trust the merey of Heaven, he was not 
inaccessible to the reproaches and vengeance of man- 
kind, which he had provoked by cruelty and treason. 
His cruelty imposed on a servile court the duties of 
applause or silence ; but the clergy had a right to| 
speak in the name of their invisible master ; and their 
holy legions were led by a prelate, whose character | 
was above the temptation of hope or fear. After a 
short abdication of his dignity, Arsenius * had consen- | 
ted to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of Constantino- | 
ple, and to preside in the restoration of the church. | 
His pious simplicity was long deceived by the arts of | 
Paleologus ; and his patience and submission might 
soothe the usurper, and protect the safety of the young 
prince. On the news of this inhuman treatment, the 
patriarch unsheathed the spiritual sword ; and super- 
stition, on this occasion, was enlisted in the cause of | 
humanity and justice. In a synod of 
bishops, who were stimulated by the ex- 
ample of his zeal, the patriarch pro- 
nounced a sentence of excommunication ; 
though his prodence still repeated the | 
name of Michael in the public prayers. The eastern 
prelates had not adopted the dangerous maxims of 
ancient Rome ; nor did they presume to enforce their 
censures, by deposing princes, or absolving nations 
from their oaths of allegiance. But the christian who 
had been separated from God and the church, became | 
an object of horror; and in a turbulent and fanatic 
capital, that horror might arm the hand of an assassin, | 
or inflame a sedition of the people. Paleologus felt 
his danger, confessed his guilt, and deprecated his 
the act was irretrievable ; the prize was ob- 
tained ; and the most rigorous penance, which he soli-| 
cited, would have raised the sinner to the reputation 
of a saint. The unrelenting patriarch refused to | 
announce any means of atonement or any hopes of 
mercy ; and condescended only to pronounce, that, for| 
80 great a crime, great indeed must be the satisfaction. 
said Michael, ** that I should abdi-| 
At these words, he offered, or| 





is excommtu 
cated by the 
patriarch Ar 
genius, 

A. D. 1262 


» 
205. 


ni- 


jndge : 
puUS 


“Do you require,” 
cate the empire ?”’ 


x See Pachymer, (1. 2. c. 28—33.) Acropolita, (c 


a £8.) Nicephorus 
Gregoras, (|. iv. 7.) and for the treatment of the subject Latins, Du 
cange, (|. v. c. 30, 31.) 


y This milder invention for extinguishing the sight, was tried by 











the philosoph emocritus on himself, when he sought to withdraw 
his mind from the visible world: a foolish story! The word adaci- 
nare, in Latin and Italian, has furnished Ducange (Gloss. Latin.) | 
with an opportunity to re w the var 1 es of blinding: the 
more violent were s , burr r with an iron or hot vinegar, and 
binding the 1 with a strong cord till the eyes burst from their 
sockets. Ingenious tyrants! 

2 See the first retreat and restoration of Arsenius, in Pachymer, (1. 
2. c. 15. 1. iii, ¢. 1,2.) and Nicephoras Gregoras. (1. iii. c. 1. Liv. ¢. 1.) 
Posterity justly accused the « * and pajvase of Arsenius, the vir- | 
(wes of a hermit, the v 3 of a minister, (1. xii. c. 2,) | 


;Spected by the flames. 
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seemed to offer, the sword of state. Arsenius eagerly 
grasped this pledge of sovereignty: but when he per 
ceived that the emperor was unwilling to purchase 
absolution at so dear a rate, he indignantly eseaped to 


| his cell, and left the royal sinner kneeling and weep- 


ing before the door.* 

The danger and scandal of this ex- gchiem of the 
communication subsisted above three  Arsenites, 
years, till the popular clamour was as-4- D- 1266-1312, 
suaged by time and repentance; till the brethren of 
Arsenius condemned his inflexible spirit, so repugnant 
to the unbounded forgiveness of the gosple. The 
emperor had artfully insinuated, that, if he were still 
rejected at home, he might seek, in the Roman pontiff, 
a more indulgent judge ; but it was far more easy and 
effectual to find or to place that judge at the head of 
the Byzantine church. Arsenius was involved in a 
vague rumour of conspiracy and disaffection; some 
irregular steps in his ordination and government were 
liable to censure ; a synod deposed him from the epis- 
copel office ; and he was transported under a guard of 
soldiers to a small island of the Propontis. Before 
his exile, he suddenly requested that a strict account 
might be taken of the treasures of the church ; boas- 
ted, that his sole riches, three pieces of gold, had 
been earned by transcribing the psalms ; continued to 
assert the freedom of his mind; and denied, with his 
last breath, the pardon which was implored by the 
royal sinner.” After some delay, Gregory, bishop of 
Adrianople, was translated to the Byzantine throne; 
but his authority was found insufficient to support the 
absolution of the emperor; and Joseph, a reverend 
monk, was substituted to that important function. 
This edifying scene was represented in the presence 
of the senate and people ; at the end of six years, the 
humble penitent was restored to the communion of the 
faithful; and humanity will rejoice, that a milder 
treatment of the captive Lascaris was stipulated as a 
proof of his remorse. But the spirit of Arsenius still 
survived in a powerful faction of the monks and clergy, 
who persevered above forty-eight years in an obstinate 
schism. Their scruples were treated with tenderness 
and respect by Miehael and his son; and the recon- 
ciliation of the Arsenites was the serious labour of 
the church and state. In the confidence of fanaticism, 
they had proposed to try their cause by a miracle; 
and when the two papers, that contained their own 
and the adverse cause, were cast into a fiery brasier, 
they expected that the catholic verity would be re- 
Alas! the two papers were 
indiscriminately consumed, and this unforeseen acci- 
dent produced the union of a day, and renewed the 
quarrel of an age.* The final treaty displayed the 
victory of the Arsenites: the clergy abstained during 
forty days from all ecclesiastical functions: a slight 
penance was imposed on the laity; the body of Arse- 
nius was deposited in the sanctuary; and in the name 
of the departed saint, the prince and people were re- 
leased from the sins of their fathers.* 

The establishment of his family was goion of Micha 








the motive, or at least the pretence, of Paleolog 
the crime of Palezologus; and he was oo » 
impatient to confirm the succession, by 4. p° jase 
sharing with his eldest son the honours Dec. WI 


a The crime and excommunication of Michael are fairly told by 


Pachymer (1. iii. c. 10. 14.19, &c.) and Gregoras. (1. iv. c. 4.) His con- 
fession and penance restored their freedom. 

b Pachymer relates the exile of Arsenius: (1. iv. c. 1—16.) he was 
one of the commissaries who visited him in the desert island. The 
last testament of the unforgiving patriarch is still extant. (Dupin, 
Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique, tom. x. p. 95.) 

e Pachymer (1. vii. c, 22.) relates this miraculous trial likea philo- 
sopher, and treats with similar contempta plot of the Arsenites, to hide 
a revelation in the coffin of some old saint. (1. vii. c. 13.) He compen- 
sates this incredulity by an image that weeps, another that bleeds, 
(1, vii. c. 30.) and the miraculous cures of a deaf and a mute patient, 
Cl. xi. ce. 32.) 

d The story of the Arsenites is spread through the thirteen books of 
Pachymer. Their union and triumph are reserved for Nicephorus 
Gregoras, (\. vii. c. 9.) who neither loves nor esteems these sectaries, 
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Reign of Andro 
nicus the Elder, 


A. D.1273. Nov 


of the purple. 
, surnamed the Elder, was proclaimed and 
A. D. 1332. Crowned emperor of the Romans, in the 
Feb. 13 fifteenth year of his age; and, from the 
first era of a prolix and inglorious reign, he held that 
august title nine years as the colleague, and fifty as 
the successor of his father. Michael himself, had he 
died in a private station, would have been thought 
more worthy of the empire: and the assaults of his 
temporal and spiritual enemies left him few moments 
to labour for his own fame or the happiness of his sub- 
jects. He wrested from the Franks several of the no- 
blest islands of the Archipelago, Lesbos, Chios, and 
Rhodes: his brother Constantine was sent to command 
in Malvasia and Sparta; and the eastern side of the 
Morea, from Argos and Napoli to Cape ‘Tenarus, was 
repossessed by the Greeks. This effusion of christian 
blood was loudly condemned by the patriarch ; and 
the insolent priest presumed to interpose his fears and 
scruples between the arms of princes. But in the pro- 
secution of these western conquests, the countries be- 
yond the Hellespont were left naked to the Turks; 
and their depredations verified the propheey of a dying 
senator, that the recovery of Constantinople would be 
the ruin of Asia. ‘The victories of Michael were 
achieved by his lieutenants; his sword rusted in the 
palace; and, in the transactions of the emperor with 
the popes and the king of Naples, bis political arts 
were stained with cruelty and fraud.° 
I. The Vatican was the most natural 


His Cee with refuge of a Latin emperor, who had been 
phenehi: 4 p, driven from his throne; and pope Urban 

1274—1277,. the fourth appeared to pity the misfor- 
tunes, and vindicate the cause, of the fugitive Bald- 
win. Acrusade, with plenary indulgence, was preach- 


ed by his command against the schismatic Greeks ; he 
excommunicated their allies and adherents; solicited 


Louis the ninth in favour of his kinsman; and demand- 
ot the eccle siastlc al revenues of France and 


ed a tenth 

England for the service of the holy war.' The subtle 
Greet k, who watched the rising tempest of the west, 
attempted to suspend or soothe the hostility of the 
pope, by suppliant embassies and respectful letters ; 
but he insinuated that the establishment of peace must 
prepare the reconciliation ar d obedience of the eastern 
church. The Roman court could not be deceived by 
an artifice; and Michael 
that the repentance of the son should pre cede the for- 
giveness of the father; and that faith (an ambiguous 
word) was the 


so ross 


only basis of friendship and alliance. 


After a long and affected de lay, ihe appro ach of dan- | 


ger, and the importunity of Gregory the tenth, com- 
velled him to enter on a more serious negociation ; 
lleged the example of the great Vataces; and the 


he 


all 


Greek clergy, who understood the intentiops of dheir , 


prince, were not alarmed by the first steps of reconcil- 
iation and respect. But when he pressed the 
sion of the treaty, the y strenuously declared, that the 


Latins, though not in name, were heretics in fact, and 


} 
cobelu- 





that they despised those strangers as the vilest and 
most despicable portion of the human races It was 
the task of the emperor to persuade, to corrupt, to in- 
timidate, the most popular eeclesiastics, to gain the 
vote of each individual, and alternately to urge thé 
arguments of christian charity and the public welfare. 
The texts of the fathers and the arms of the Franks 


were balanced in the theological and litical seale; 


| ) 





Andronicus, afterwards | 
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was admonished, | 


e Of the thirteen ks of Pachymer, the first six (as the fourth and | 
fifth of Nicephorus Gregoras) contain the re nof M jael, at the 
time of whose death he was forty years of age ingtead reakineg, 
] | Pére Poussin, his history into two parts, I f 
] nd ( 1, who number the thicteen books in if 
8 

de C. P, 1, v. c. 33, &c. from the Episties of Ur 
ercantile int urse with the Venetians and Geno 

se, the led the Latins as «27,Ac1 and . (Pachymer, |. 
v. c. 10.) Some are heretics in name; others, like the Latins, in 
fa ’said the learned Veccus, (1. v. c. 12.) w soon afterwards be- | 
ca a convert, (c. 15, 16.) and a patriarch, (c. 24.) 


‘ 


Cuar, XXq1I, 


and without approving the addition to the Niees 
creed, the most moderate were taught to confess aos 
the two hostile propositions of proceeding from ms 
Father ny the Son, and proceeding from the Fathe 
AND the Son, might be redueed to a safe and catholic 
b The Supremacy of the pope was re 


the 


sense. a doctrine 
more easy to conceive, but more pair ful to acknow- 
ledge ; yet Michael re prest nted to his monks and pre- 
lates, that they might submit to name the Roman bish- 
op as the first of the patriarchs ; and that their distance 
and discgetion would guard the liberties of the eastern 
chureh from the mischievous consequences of the right 
ot appeal. He protested that he would Sacrifice his 
life and empire rather than yield the smallest point of 
orthodox faith or national and this de. 
claration was sealed and ratified by a golden bull. 
The patriarch Joseph withdrew to a monastery, to re 
his throne, according to the event of 
the treaty: the letters of union and obedience 
subscribed by the emperor, his s 
thirty-five archbish¢ ps and metrop 


independence : 


sign or resume 


were 
n Andronicus, and 
litans, with their 
yal list was multi- 


sc 


pi 
; 
plied by many dioceses which wer 


respective synods; and the « 


mmnihilated under 


the yoke ot the infidels. An embassv was composed 
of some trusty ministers and prelates ; they embarked 
for dtaly, with rich ornaments and rare perfumes, for 


secret orders author}- 
They 


the altar of St. Peter; and their 


zed and recommended a boundless compliance. 


were received in the general council of Lyons, by pope 
Gregory the tenth, at the head of five hundred bish- 
ops.' He embraced with t his | ne-iost and re- 
pentant children; accepte d the oath of the ambassa- 
dors, who abjured the schism in the name of the two 
emperors ; adorned the prelates with the ring aod mi- 
tre; chanted in Greek and Latin the Nicene creed 
with the addition of filrogu and rejoiced in the union 
of the east and west, which had been reserved for his 
reign. ‘To consummate this pious work, the Byzan- 
tine depuiies were speedily followed by the pe pe's 
nuncjos; and their instruction discioses ihe poliey of 
the Vatican, which could not be satisfied with the vain 
title of supremacy. After viewing the temper of th 
prince and people, they were en} ed t Lsolve the 
schismatic clergy, who should cribe and swear 
their abjurati n and obedience ; 10 eSpapl 1 mn all the 
churches the use of the perfect creed; to prepare t) 

entrance of a cardinal legate, with t iull p wi rs and 


dignity of his office ; and to instruct the emperor in 
aaw } ; ‘ 
the advantages which he might derive trom t ten 
poral protection of the Roman pontiff. 
But they found a country without a , 

: I ! u n 
Iriend, a nation in which the names of of the Greeks 
Rome ind { nion were pronoune d Wil ! i 
abhorrence. ‘The patriarch Joseph was indeed remov- 

d; | lace filled | 
ed 5; iS place was filled by Vex is. an ecclesiastie of 
learning and moderation; and the emperor was 8 
urged by the me motives, to persever the sa 
profession But in his private | uage Palwxologus 
affected to dep! ré e pride, and t e the y 
tions, of the Latins; and while he debased his char- 
acter by this double hypocrisy, he justif 1 pun 
ished the opposition of his subjects. By the joint 
suffrage of the new and the icient Rome, a sentent 
of excommunication was pronounced against the obsti- 
nate schismatics; the censures of the church were execu- 
ted by the sword of Michael ; on the fail i persua- 
sion, he tried the arguments of pr n exile, of whip- 

h In this iss, Vv ay place Pachymer hime w 8 
and ca narra 4 fifth ’ ' 8 his 
Greek is fl s 
De v A p s vyayve ‘ il sual i 
21 

i See the acta of the coun f Lyons in the year 1274, Fleury 
Hist. Ecclesiastique, tom. xviii. p. IS1—199. Dupin, Bi Eccleg. 

) x p a) 

k This curious instruction, which has n drawn ¥ nore or 
less honesty by Wadin ind Lu Alla si nt ' s of the 
Va in, is given in au abstract or v n by | 79 \ 

a 
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ping and mutilation; those touch-stones, says an his-|dable neighbour; but as long as they were possessed 
torian, of cowards and the brave. ‘I'wo Greeks still | by Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic the second, his 
reigned in Atolia, Epirus, and Thessaly, with the ap-| monarchy was the bulwark, rather than the annoyance, 
pellation of despots ; they had yielded to the sover-| of the eastern empire. The usurper, though a brave 
eigns of Constantinople, but they rejected the chains | and active prince, was sufficiently employed in the de- 
of the Roman pontiff, and supported their refusal by| fence of his throne: his proscription by succegsive 
successful arms. Under their protection, the fugitive | popes had separated Mainfroy from the common cause 
monks and bishops assembled in hostile synods; and | of the Latins; and the forces that might have besieged 
retorted the name of heretic with the galling addition | Constantinople were detained in a crusade against the 
of apostate; the prince of Trebizond was tempted to| domestic enemy of Rome. The prize of her avenger, 
assume the forfeit title of emperor; and even the La-|the crown of the two Sicilies, was won and worn by 
tins of Negropont, Thebes, Athens, and the Morea,| the brother of St. Louis, by Charles count of Anjou 
forgot the merits of the convert, to join, with open or| and Provence, who led the chivalry of France on this 
clandestine aid, the enemies of Paleologus. His fa-| holy expedition. The disaffection of his christian 
yourite generals, of his own blood and family, sueces-| subjects compelled Mainfroy to enlist a colony of Sa- 
sively deserted, or betrayed, the sacrilegious trust.|racens whom his father had planted in Apulia: and 
His sister Eulogia, a niece, and two female cousins, | this odious succour will explain the defiance of the 
conspired against him; another niece, Mary queen of | catholic hero, who rejected all terms of accommoda- 
Bulgaria, negociated his ruin with the sultan of Egypt;| tion. ‘ Bear this message,” said Charles, “ to the 
and, in the public eye, their treason was consecrated | sultan of Nocera, that God and the sword are umpire 
as the most sublime virtue.! To the pope’s nuncios, | between us; and that he shall either send me to para- 
who urged the consummation of the work, Paleologus | dise, or I will send him to the pit of bill.”’ ‘The ar- 
exposed a naked recital of all that he had done oa met, and though I am ignorant of Mainfroy’s 
suffered for their sake. They were assured that the|doom in the other world, in this he lost his friends, 
guilty sectaries, of both sexes and every rank, had | his kingdom, and his life, in the bloody battle of Ben- 
been deprived of their honours, their fortunes, and their | evento. Naples and Sicily were immediately peopled 
liberty ; a spreading list of confiscation and append with a warlike race of Freneh nobles; and their aspir- 
ment, Which involved many persons, the dearest to the| ing leader embraced the future eonquest of Africa, 
emperor, or the best deserving of his favour. ‘They Greece and Palestine. The most specious reasons 
were conducted to the prison, to behold four princes| might point his first arms against the Byzantine em- 
of the royal blood chained in the four corners, and| pire; and Palewologus, diffident of his own strength, 
shaking their fetters in an agony of grief and rage.| repeatedly appealed from the ambition of Charles to 
Two of these captives were afterwards released ; the| the humanity of St. Louis, who still preserved a just 
one by submission, the other by death: but the obsti-| ascendant over the mind of his ferocious brother. For 
nacy of their two companions was chastised by the|a while the attention of that brother was confined at 
loss of their eyes; and the Greeks, the least adverse | home by the invasion of Conradin, the last heir of the 
to the union, deplore the cruel and inauspicious trage-| imperial house of Swabia; but the hapless boy sunk 
dy." Persecutors must expect the hatred of those} in the unequal conflict; and his execution on a public 
whom they oppress; but they commonly find some| scaffold taught the rivals of Charles to tremble for 
consolation in the testimony of their conscience, the} their breads as well as theirdominions. A second res- 
applause of their party, and, perhaps, the success of | pite was obtained by the last crusade of St. Louis to 
their undertaking. But the hypocrisy of Michael,| the African coast; and the double motive of interest 
which was prompted only by political motives, must] and duty urged the king of Naples to assist, with his 
have forced him to hate himself, to despise his follow-| powers and his presence, the holy enterprise. The 
ers, and to esteem and envy the rebel champions by| death of St. Louis released him from the tmportunity 
whom he was detested and despised. While his vio-| of a virtuous censor: the king of Tunis confessed him- 
lence was abhorred at Constantinople, at Rome his| self the tributary and vassal of the crown hreatens the 
slowness was arraigned, and his sincerity suspected ; | of Sicily; and the boldest of the French Greek empire. 
till at length pope Martin the fourth excluded the Greek | knights were free to enlist under his ban- A. D. 1270, &e. 
emperor from the pale of a church, into which he was| ner against the Greek empire. A treaty and a mar- 
The union digs. Striving to reduce a schismatic people. | riage united his interest with the house of Courtenay ; 
solves}, No sooner had the tyrant expired, than} his daughter Beatrice was promised to Philip, son and 
A.D. 1253. the union was dissolved, and abjured by | heir of the emperor Baldwin ; a pension of six hundred 
unanimous consent; the churches were purified; the| ounces of gold was allowed for his maintenance; and 
penitents were reconciled; and his son Andronicus, | his generous father distributed among his allies the 
after weeping the sins and errors of his youth, most| kingdoms and provinces of the east, reserving only 


piously denied his father the burial of a prince and a} Constantinople, and one day’s journey round the city, 





christian.” for the imperial domain.’ In this perilous momert 
Ghestes of An IJ. In the distress of the Latins, the| Paleologus was the most eager to subscribe the creed, 
jou subdues Na- walls and towers of Constantinople had | and implore the protection, of the Roman pontiff, who 
A. D. sass.” fallen to decay: they were restored and | assumed, with propriety and weight, the character of 

Feb. 26 fortified by the policy of Michael, who} an angel of peace, the common father of the christians. 
deposited a plenteous store of corn and salt provisions, | By his voice, the sword of Charles was chained in the 
to sustain the siege which he might hourly expect | scabbard ; and the Greek ambassadors beheld him, in 


from the resentment of the western powers. Of these, the pope’s anti-chamber, biting his ivory sceptre ina 
the sovereign of the two Sicilies was the most formi- transport of fury, and deeply resenting the refusal to 
| 





|enfranchise and consecrate his arms. He appears to 


| This frank and authentic confession of Michael's distress, is| have respected the disinterested mediation of Gregory 
exhibited in barbarous Latin by Ogerius, who s s himself Protono | 2 ia at me << 
tarius Interpretum, and transcribed by Wading from the MSS. of | 
the Vatican. (A. DD). 1278. N ) His Annals of the Franciscan o The best accounts, the nearest the time, the most full and enter- 











rder, the Fratres Minores, in seventeen volumes in folio, (Rome, | taining, of the conquest of Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be found 
1741.) I have now identally seen among the waste paper of a/| in the Florentime Chronicles of Ricordano Malespina, (c. 751—193.) 
bookseller. | and Giovanni Villani, (1. vii. c. 1—10, 25—30.) which are published 
m See the sixth book of Pachymer, particularly the ch by Muratori in the eighth and thirteenth volumes of the historians of 
16.18.2497. He is the more credible, as he sp | Italy. In his Annals, (tom. xi. p. 56—72.) he aas abridged these great 
tion with less anger than sorrow. : | events, which are likewise described in the Istoria Civile of Gian- 
» Pachymer, 1. vii. c. L—11. 17 The speech of Andronicus the none, tom. ii. lL. xix. tom. iii. 1. xx. 
Elder (lib. xii. c. 2.) is a curious record, which proves, that if the}| p Ducange, Hist. de C. P. 1. v. c. 49—56. 1. vi. c.1—13. See Pachy- 
Greeks were the slaves of the emperor, the emperor was not less} mer, I. iv. c. 29, 1. v. c. 7—10. 2. 1, vi. c. 30, 32, 33 and Nicephorus 


the slave of superstition and the clergy. | Gregoras, l. iv. 5. 1. v. . 16, 
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the tenth; but Charles was insensibly disgusted by | widely diffused and so freely circulated, the 
the pride and partiality of Nicholas the third ; and his | was preserved above two years with impe 
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Secret 
netrable digs. 


attachment to his kindred, the Ursini family, alienated | cretion; and each of the conspirators imbibed the 


the most strenuous champion from the service of the 
church. The hostile league against the Greeks, of 
Philip the Latin emperor, the king of the two Sicilies, 
and the republic of Venice, was ripened into execu- 
tion; and the election of Martin the fourth, a French 
pope, gave a sanction to the cause. 
Philip supplied his name, Martin, a bull of excommu- 
nication, the Venetians, a squadron of forty galleys; 


and the formidable powers of Charles consisted of | 


forty counts, ten thousand men at arms, a numerous 
body of infantry, and a fleet of more than three hun- 
dred shipsand transports. A distant day was appoint- 
ed for assembling this mighty force in the harbour of 
Brindisi; and a previous attempt was risked with a 
detachment of three hundred knights, who invaded 
Albania, and besieged the fortress of Belorade. ‘Their 
defeat might amuse with a triumph the vanity of Con- 
stantinople; but the more sagacious Michael, despair- 
ing of his arms, depended on the effects of a eonspira- 
cy; on the secret workings of a rat, who gnawed the 
bow-string 4 of the Sicilian tyrant. 


Among the proscribed adherents of 


Pale oe wd the house of Swabia, John of Procida 
volt of Sicily, forfeited a small island of that name in 
A. D.3280. the bay of Naples. His birth was noble, 


but his education was learned; and in the poverty of 
exile, he was relieved by the practice of physic, which 
he had studied in the school of Salerno. Fortune had 
left him nothing to lose, except life; and to despise 
life is the first qualification of a rebel. Procida was 
endowed with the art of negociation, to enforce his 
reasons, and disguise his motives ; and in his various 
transactions with nations and men, he could persuade 
each party that he laboured solely for their interest. 
The new kingdoms of Charles were afflicted by every 
species of fiscal and military oppression ;* and the 
lives and fortunes of his Italian subjects were sacri- 
ficed to the greatness of their master and the licen- 
tieusness of his followers. ‘The hatred of Naples was 
repressed by his presence; but the looser government 
of his vicegerents excited the contempt, as well as the 
aversion, of the Sicilians: the island was aroused to 
a sense of freedom by the eloquence of Procida; and 
he displayed to every baron his private interest in the 
common cause. In the confidence of foreign aid, he 


Of the allies, | 


maxim of Peter, who declared that he would eyt off 
his left hand if ‘it were conscious of the intentions of 
his right. The mine was prepared with deep and day 


a dan- 
gerous artifice ; but it may be questioned, whethe 


; : on . r the 
instant explosion of Palermo were the effect of ac 


Ci- 
dent or design. 
On the vigil of Easter a procession of is 
. he Sic 
the unarmed citizens visited a church “"y,S!Hilan 


Vespers, 
A. D, 1299 
M arch 30, 


without the walls; and a noble damsel 
was rudely insulted by a French sol- 
dier. The ravisher was instantly punished with 
death ; and if the people at first were scattered bya 
military force, their numbers and fury prevailed: the 
conspirators seize d the opportunity ; the flame spread 
over the island; and eight thousand French were 
exterminated in a promiscuous massacre, which has 
obtained the name of the Sicrn14n Vespers." From 
every city the banners of freedom and the church were 
display d : the revolt was Inspire d by the presence or 
the soul of Procida ; and Peter of Arragon, who sail- 
ed from the African coast to Palermo, was saluted as 
the king and saviour of the isle. By the rebellion of 
a people on whom he had so Jong trampled with impu- 
nity, Charles was astonished and confounded ; and ip 


the first agony of grief and devotion, he was heard to 


lexclaim, **O God! if thou hast decreed to humble 
me, grant me at least a gentle and gradual descent 
from the pinnacle of greatness !’’ His fleet and army, 
which already filled the sea-ports of Italy, were has. 


successively visited the courts of the Greek emperor, | 


and of Peter king of Arragon,t who possessed the 
maritime countries of Valentia and Catalonia. To the 
ambitious Peter a crown was presented, which he 
might justly claim by his marriage with the sister of 
Mainfroy, and by the dying voice of Conradin, who 
from the scaffold had cast a ring to his heir and aven- 
ger. Palwologus was easily persuaded to divert his 
enemy from a foreign war by a rebellion at home; and 
a Greek subsidy of twenty-five thousand ounces of 
gold was most profitably applied to arm a Catalan 
fleet, which sailed under a holy banner to the specious 
attack of the Saracens of Africa. In the disguise of 
a monk or beggar, the indefatigable missionary of re- 
volt flew from Constantinople to Rome, and from Sici- 


ly to Saragossa ; the treaty was sealed with the sig- 
net of Pope Nicholas himself, the enemy of Charles; 


and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St. Peter 
from the house of Anjou to that of Arragon. So 


q The reader of Herodotus will recollect how miraculously the As 
syrian host of Sennacherib was disarmed and destroyed, (1. fi. c. 141.) 

r According to Sabas Malaspina, (Hist. Sicula, |. ili. c. 16, in Mura- 
tori, tom, viii. p. 832.) a zealous Guelph, the subjects of Charles, who 
had reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, began toregret him as a lamb 
justifies their discontent by the oppressions of the French governme 
(l. vi, ¢, 2.7.) See Sicilian manifesto in Nicholas Specialis, (1. i. 
c. Il. in Murat m. x. p. 930.) 

s See the iracter and counsels of Peter king of Arragon, in Ma 
riana. (Hist. Hispan. |. xiv. c. 6. tom. ii. p. 133.) The reader forgives 
the Jesuit’s defe in favour, always of his style, and often of his 


nt, 





+} 


ri, t 


sense, 


- | 


and he } 


tily recalled from the service of the Grecian war; and 
the situation of Messina 


first st 


exposed that town 
Feeble in themsel ve 8, and 
citizens would 
assurance of full 
pardon and their ancient privileges. But the pride of 
the monarch was already rekindled ; and the most fer. 
vent entreaties of the legate could extort no more than 
a promise, that he would forgive the remainder, afier 
a chosen list of eight hundred rebels had been yielded 
to his discretion. The dé spair f the , 
newed their courage ; Peter of Arragon approached 
to their relief ; * and his rival was driven back by the 
failure of provision and the terrors of the equinox to the 
Calabrian shore. At the same moment, the Catalan 
admiral, the famous Roger de Loria, swept the channel 
with an invincible squadron ; the French pefeatof Charles, 
fleet, more numerous in than Oct, 2 


to the 
orm of his revenge. 
yet hopeless of foreign succour, the 


have repented, and submitted on the 


Messinese re- 


transp 


I 


rts 


in galleys, was either burnt or destroyed; and the 
same blow assured the independence of Sicily and the 


> . i 7 a 
safety of the Greek empire. <A few days before his 


death, the emperor Michael rejoiced in the fall of an 
enemy whom he hated and esteemed : and perhaps he 


might be content with the p pular jt loment, that had 
they not been matched with each other, Constantino- 
ple and Italy must speedily have obeyed the same 


From this disastrous moment, the life of 


master.* 








Charles was a series of misfortunes; his capital was 

. : ‘ 

insulted, his son was made prisoner, and he sunk into 
bieniante eS 

t After enumerating the sufferings of his country, Nicholas Specia- 
lis adds, in the true spirit of ltalian jealor Qu@ omnia et graviors 
quidem, ut arbitror, pat ul S erassent, n 1 pri 
mum cunctis d nant s cavendum est) alienas fominas i 
sent, (1. i. c. 2. p. 924.) 

Phe French wer iv t ttor mber t I dy lesson 
“If lam provokédd, idH y the fourth,)I reakfast at Milan, 
and dine at Naples.” “ Your majesty (replied the Spanish ambassa 
dor) may perhaps arrive in Sicily for ves; 

w This revolt, with thes ent victory, are related by two na- 
tional writers, Bartholemy 4 N stro, (in Muratori, tom. xiii.) and 
Nicholas Sy lis, (in Muratori, t x.) the or rary, the 
ther of t n f r Th tSy : disclaims the name 
f ret | 1, and all pre us corre nder v Peter of Arragon, 
(null silio) who happ to be y 1 fleet and 
irmy on rica Cl. i $. 9.) . 

x N phorus Gr ras (| . f 1dmires the wisdom of Provi- 
dence in this equal balance of states and princes. For the h nour of 
Pal wologus, I had rat * balan id been observed by an Italian 


er. 


wri 
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the grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, which, | 
after a war of twenty years, was finally severed from | 
the throne of Naples, and transferred, as an indepen- 
dent kingdom, to a younger branch of the house of 
agon.” 
=_— I shall not, I trust, be accused of sn- 
perstition : but I must remark, that, even 
in this world, the natural order of events 
empire, — _ will sometimes afford the strong appear: | 
A.D, 1903-13 ‘“‘ances of moral retribution. The first 
Paleologus had saved his empire by involving the 
kingdoms of the west in rebellion and blood; and 
from these seeds of discord uprose a generation of 
jron men, who assaulted and endangered the empire 
of his son. lern times, our debts and taxes are 


The service and 
war of the Cata- 
Jang in the Greek 


In mod 
the secret poison, which still corrodes the bosom of | 
peace : but in the weak and disorderly government of 
the middle ages, it was agitated by the present evil of 
the disbanded armies. ‘I'oo idle to work, too proud to 
beg, the mercenaries were accustomed to a life of ra-| 
pine : they could rob with more dignity and effect 
under a banner and a chief; and the sovereign, to 
whom their service was useless, and their presence 
importunate, ¢ ndeavoured to discharge the torrent on 
some neighbouring countries. After the peace of Si-| 
cily, many thousands of Genoese, Catalans,* &c. who 
had fought, by sea and land, under the standard of | 
Anjou or Arragon, were blended into one nation by 
the resemblance of their manners and interest. They | 
heard that the Greek provinces of Asia were invaded | 
by the Turks: they resolved to share the harvest of | 
vay and plunder; and Frederic king of Sicily most} 
iberally contributed the means of their departure. In| 
a warfare of twenty years, a ship, or a camp, was be-| 
come their country; arms were their sole profession | 
and property ; valour was the only virtue which they 
knew ; their women had imbibed the fearless temper | 
of their lovers and husb: it was reported, that, 
with a stroke of their broadsword, the Catalans would 
cleave a horseman and a horse; and the report itself 
was a powerful weapon. Roger de Flor was the most 
opular of their chiefs 


} 
indas: 


po} ; and his personal merit over- 
shadowed the dignity of his prouder rivals of Arra- 
gon. The offspring of a marriage between a German 


gentleman of the court of Frederic the second and a 
damsel of Brindisi, Roger was successively a templar, 
an apostate, a pirate, and at length the richest and | 
most powerful admiral of the Mediterranean.‘ He | 
sailed from Messina to Constantinople, with eighteen 
ys, four great ships, and eight thousand adventu- 
and his previous treaty was faithfully accom- 
plished by Andronicus the elder, who accepted with 
joy and terror this formidable succour. A palace was | 


] 
gall 


rers ;: 


allotted for his ree ption, and a niece of the emperor | 
Was given in marriage to the valiant stranger, who| 
was immediately created great duke or admiral of | 
Romania. After a decent r pose, he transported his 


tr 
WOO] 


s over the Propontis, and boldly led them against 


two ly battles thirty thousand of 
‘he raised the sie ge of Phila- 

deserved the name of the deliverer of | 
Asia. But after a short season of prosperity, the 
cloud of slavery and ruin again burst on that unhappy 


ks: in Ss 
Mi slems were s] 


iin: 


at Iphia, and 


province. ‘The inhabitants escaped, (says a Greek 
historian) from the smoke into the flames; and the 
stility of the Turks was less pernicious than the | 


} 
friendship of the Catalans. The lives and fortunes 


me of the Annali | 





y See the Chronicle of Villani, the eleventh v 
@Ttalia of Muratori, and the twentieth and twenty-first books of the 
Istoria Civile of Gia f : 

? In this motley multitude, the Catalans and Spaniards, the bravest 
of the soldiery, were style« y themselves and the Greeks, Amoga- | 
vares, Mons a derives their n from the Goths, and Pachymer 
(1. xi. ¢. 22.) f Arabe 18 { national and religivus | 
pride, I am afra latter is . | 

a [See, 1 | rde Flor and his panions, a detailed and | 
interesting historical fragment ¢ les Espagnols du quatorziéme 
Sicéle, inse 1 in a work translated from the German, called Spain 
in 1508, v page 167. 1 ' it renders manifest the small 
etrors which have cr Gibbon’s narration.— G. J i 
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which they had rescued, they considered as their own: 
the willing or reluctant maid was saved from the race 
of circumcision for the embraces of a christian sol- 
dier: the exaction of fines and supplies was enforced 


| by licentious rapine and arbitrary executions ; and, on 


the resistance of Magnesia, the great duke besieged a 
city of the Roman empire.” ‘These disorders he ex- 
eused by the wrongs and passions of a victorious 
army; nor would his own authority or person have 
been safe, had he dared to punish his faithful follow- 
ers, who were defrauded of the just and covenanted 
price of their services. The threats and complaints 


| of Andronicus disclosed the nakedness of the empire. 


His golden bull had invited no more than five hundred 
horse and a thousand foot soldiers; yet the crowds of 
volunteers, who migrated to the east, had been enlis- 
ted and fed by his spontaneous bounty. While his 


| bravest allies were content with three byzants or pie- 


ces of gold, for their monthly pay, an ounce, or even 
two ounces, of gold, were assigned to the Catalans, 
whose annual pension would thus amount to near a 
hundred pounds sterling: one of their chiefs had 
modestly rated at three hundred thousand crowns the 
value of his future merits; and above a million had 
been issued from the treasury for the maintenance of 
these costly mercenaries. A cruel tax had been impo- 
sed on the corn of the husbandman: one third was 
retrenched from the salaries of the public officers ; and 
the standard of the coin was so shamefully debased, 
that of the four and twenty parts only five were of pure 
gold,* At the summons of the emperor, Roger evac- 
uated a province which no longer supplied the mate- 
rials of rapine: but he refused to disperse his troops ; 
and while his style was respectful, his conduct was 
independent and hostile. He protested, that if the 


|emperor should march against him, he would advance 


forty paces to kiss the ground before him, but in ris- 


jing from this prostrate attitude Roger had a life and 


sword at the service of his friends. The great duke 
of Romania condescended to accept the title and orna- 
ments of Cesar: but he rejected the new proposal of 


| the government of Asia with a subsidy of corn and 


money, on condition that he should reduce his troops 
to the harmless number of three thousand men. As- 
sassination is the last resource of cowards. The Ce- 
sar was tempted to visit the royal residence of Adri- 
anople: in the apartment, and before the eyes, of the 
empress, he was stabbed by the Alani guards; and, 
though the deed was imputed to their private revenge, 
his countrymen, who dwelt at Constantinople in the 
security of peace, were involved in the same proscrip- 
tion by the prince or people. The loss of their leader 
intimidated the crowd of adventurers, who hoisted the 
sails of flight, and were soon scattered round the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. Buta veteran band of fifteen 
hundred Catalans or French, stood firm in the strong 
fortress of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, displayed the 
banners of Arragon, and offered to revenge and justify 
their chief by an equal combat of ten or a hundred 
warriors. Instead of accepting this bold defiance, the 
emperor Michael, the son and colleague of Andronicus, 
resolved to oppress them with the weight of multi- 
tudes : every nerve was strained to form an army of 
thirteen thousand horse and thirty thousand foot ; 


and the Propontis was covered with the ships of the 


b Some idea may be formed of the population of these cities, from 
the 36,000 inhabitants of Tralles, which, in the preceding reign, was 
rebuilt by the emperor, and ruined by the Turks, (Pachymer, 1. vi. 
¢. 20, 21.) 

c I have collected these pecuniary circumstances from Pachymer, 
Cl. xi. c. 21. }. xii. c. 4, 5. 14. 19.) who describes the progressive 
degradation of the gold coin, Even in the prosperous times of John 
Ducas Vataces, the byzants were composed in equal proportions of 
the pure and the baser metal. The poverty of Michael Paleol gus 
compelled him to strike a new coin, with nine parts, or carats, of 
gold, and fifteen of copper alloy, After his death, the standard rose 
to ten carats, till in the public distress it was reduced to thé moiety. 


oS. 


| The prince was relieved for a moment, while credit and commerce 


In France, the gold coin is of twenty-two ca- 


,)and the standard of England and Holland is 


were forever blasted 
rats, (one twelfth alloy 
still higher. 
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Greeks and Genoese. In two battles by sea and land,| son and two grandsons, till the fam ily, though , 

these mighty forces were encountered and overthrown] the nation, was changed, by the marriage of an he tse 
by the despair and discipline of the Catalans; the] into the elder branch of the house of Brienne, The 
young emperor fled to the palace ; and an insufficient] son of that marriage, Walter de Brienne, succeeded to 
guard of light horse was left for the protection of the| the duchy of Athens ; and, with the aid of some oan 
open country. Victory re mnewed the hopes and num-| lan mercenaries, whom he invested with fiefs, reduced 
bers of the adventurers: every nation was blended| above thirty castles of the vassal or neighbouring 
under the name and standard of the great company ;| lords. But when he was informed of the approach and 
and three thousand Turkish proselytes deserted from | ambition of the great company, he collected a foree of 
the imperial service to join this military association.| seven hundred knights, six thousand four hundred 
In the possession of Gallipoli, the Catalans intercep-| horse, and eight thousand fo ot, and a lly met them 
ted the trade of Constantinople and the Black sea,| on the banks of the river Cephisus eee The 
while they spread their devastations on either side of | Catalans amounted to no more than Foon thousand five 
the Hellespont over the confines of Europe and Asia.| hundred horse, and four thousand foot; but the defi. 
To prevent their approach, the greatest part of the| ciency of numbers was compensated by Stratagem and 
Byzantine territory was laid waste by the Greeks| order. They formed round their camp an artifie ial 
themselves: the peasants and their cattle retired into| inundation ; the duke and his knights advanced with. 
the city; and myriads of sheep and oxen, for which | out fear or precaution on the verdant meadow ; their 
neither place nor food could he procured, were unpro- horses plunged into the bog; and he was cut in pies 
fitably slaughtered on the same day. Four times the s, with the greatest part of the French cavalry. His 
emperor Andronicus sued for peace, and four times he family and nation were expelled ; and his son W alter 
was inflexibly repulsed, till the want of provisions, | de Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, the tyrant of 
and the discord of the chiefs, compelled the Catalans| Florence, and the constable of France, lost his life ip 
to evacuate the banks of the Hellespont and the| the field of Poitiers. Attica and Beotia were the re. 
neighbourhood of the capital. After their separation] wards of the victorious Catalans ; they married the 
from the Turks, the remains of the great company| widows and daughters of the slain ; and during four. 
pursued their march through Macedonia and Thessaly,| teen years, the great company was the terror of the 


to seek a new establishment in the heart of Greece.‘ Grecian states. ‘Their factions drove them to acknow- 
Dovetations of After some ages of oblivion, Greece| ledge the sovereignty of the house of Arragon; and 
Athens, was awakened to new misfortunes by| during the remainder of the fourteenth century, Athens, 


A.D, 1201-1456. the arms of the Latins. Im the two hun-|as a government, or an appanage, was successively 
dred and fifty years between the first and the last con-| bestowed by the kings of Sicily. After the French 
quest of Constantinople, that venerable land was dis-| and Catalans, the third dynasty was that of the Acea- 
puted by a multitude of petty tyrants; without the| ioli, a family, plebeian at Florence, potent at Naples, 
comforts of freedom and genius, her ancient cities| and sovereign in Greece. Athens, — they embel- 
were again plunged in foreign and intestine war; and,| lished with new buildings, became the capital of a 
if servitude be preferable to anarchy, they might re-| state, that extended over Phe aah veel s, Corinth, Del. 
pose with joy under the Turkish yoke. I shall not| phi, and a part of Thessaly; and _ reign was 
pursue the obscure and various dyn: asties, that rose | finally determined by Mahomet th second, who stran- 
and fell on the continent or in the isles; but our si-| gled the last duke, and educated his sons in the disci 
lence on the fate of ATHENs,® would argue a strange | pline and religion of the sera alle. 

ingratitude to the first and purest school of liberal Athens,* though no more than the Present state of 
science and amusement. In the partition of the em- At 





shadow of her former self, still contains Athens, 
pire, the principality of Athens and Thebes was as-| about eight or ten thousand inhabitants: of these, three- 
signed to Otho de la Roche, a noble warrior of Bur-| fourths are Greeks in religion ar d language; and the 
gundy,‘ with the title of great duke,* which the Latins | Turks, who compose the remainder, have relaxed, in 
understood in their own sense, and the Greeks more|their intercouse with the citizens, somewhat of the 
foolishly derived from the age of Constantine.” Otho| pride and gravity of their national character. The 
fullowed the standard of the mar juis of Montferrat; | olive-tree, the gift of Minerva, flourishes in Attica; nor 
the ample state which he acquired by a miracle of | has the honey of rmount Hymettus lost any part of its 
conduct or fortune,' was peace: ably inherited by his| exquisite flavour:' but the languid trade is monopoli 

















SS ——_———— | zed by strangers; and the agriculture of a barron land 
1 The Catalan war is most copiously related by Pachymer, in the | is abandoned to the vagrant Wallachians. ‘The Athe- 
leventh. twelfth, and thirteenth | 9 e breaks n the yes ! Leil ’ 
aay Wtiathanes Gotan ae ts > oe - ee and com.| nian are still distinguished by the subtilty and acute- 
ilete, D 1ese adventurers as French, has hunted | ness of their understandings: but these jualities, un- 
heir foots liligence. (Hist. de. C. P. lb. vi. c.22—| Jess ennobled by freedom, and enlightened by study, 
6.) He q 3 history, which I have read with plea- | "3 = ea ’ 
sure, and which the Spaniards extol as a model of style and compo-| Will degenerate into a low and selfish cunning: and it 
sition, (Expedicivn de los Catalanes y Arragoneses contra Turk ~ isa proverbia! saving of the country. ** From the Jews 
Gg eos: Barcelona, 23, it vart \ i 777, octavo dor - ay ¢ 2 » 
F " x isco y: M ma, S € an a Os ae - a ni Dae eee Sal. ,; ( f I hessalonica, the Turk s of Ne or p ynt and the 
] he may transcribe the Greek or halian contemporaries; but he | Greeks of Athens, good Lord deliverus!’’ This artful 
eke nein S oo 15 sae t discern any national re- | people has eluded the tyranny of the Turkish bashaws, 
Ramon Montaner, one of the Catalans who act ommpanied Roger | by an expe dient which all eviates their servitude and ag- 
le Flor and who was governor of Gallipoli, has written in Spanish | grayates ‘the irshame. About the middle of the last cen- 
1 ! ry of that band of adventurers, to which he belonged and —— ge ' ; k 
1 t which he s par ted when he left the Thracian Chersonesus to tury, tine Atheni us chose fe r their I rr tector the 18- 
penetrate into Macedonia ar id Greece. G. | a 
e See the laborious history of Ducange, whose accurate table of the 
French dynasties, recapitul ates the thirty-five passages in which he | the tyrant Leo Sigurus. (Nicetas in Baldwino.) Michael was tl 
men ns tl dukes of At ns | brother of t ist iN ni his en f Atl s sti 
{ He is twice 1 tioned by Villehardouin with honour; (No. 151, | extant in MS. in the Bodleian library. (Fa Bi Graec. t 
2%5.) and under the firs ussace, Ducange observes all that can be | vi. p. 40 
Known of his per 1and family. k T rma int of Atl $, and Athe ns, ig extracted 
g From these Latin princes of the fourteenth cen B ace, | fi Spon, (V 1 Gre tom. ii. p. 79—199.)and Wheeler, (Tra- 
Chaucer, and Shakspeare, have borrowed their T duke of | vels into Greece, p. 3 414.) Stwart, (Antiquities of Athens, pas 
Athens. An ignorant age transfers its own language and manners to | sim,) and Chandler, (Travels into Gree p. 2 172.) The at of 
th t distant times these travellers visited Greece in the year | . the last 17 and 
h Constantine gave to Sicily a king, to Russia the maz-!| ninety years had not produced much difference in the tranquil 
nus dapifer of the empire, to Thebes the primicerius ; and these | scene. 
absurd fables are properly lashed by Ducange, (ad Nicephor. Gre | The ancients, or at least the Athenians, | ed thatall the bees 
1. vii. c. 5.) By the Latins, the lord of Thebes was styled, by cor-| in the world had been propagated from M t Hymettus. They 
ruption, the Me Kurios, or Grand Sire | ta t, that health might be pres l. i life | ed, by the 
i Quodam mr », says Alberic. He was pr ly received by | ¢ rual use of , and t tern l i honey. ( pon ly L. BVe 


Michael Chonia t irchbishop who had defende ! Athens against | . 7. p. 1089—1004. edit. Niclas.) 
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lar aga, or chief black eunuch of the seraglio. This 
Ethiopian slave, who possesses the sultan’s ear, con- 
descends to accept the tribute of thirty thousand 
crowns: his lieutenant, the way wode, whom he annu- 
ally confirms, may reserve for his own about five or six 
thousand more; and such is the policy of the citizens, 
that they seldom fail to remove and punish an oppres- 
sive governor. Their private differences are decided 
by the archbishop, one of the richest prelates of the 
Greek church, since he possesses a revenue of one thou- 
sand pounds sterling; and by a tribunal of the eight 
geronti or elders, chosen in the eight quarters of the 
city: the noble families cannot trace their pedigree 
above three hundred years ; but their principal members 
are distinguished by a grave demeanour, a fur cap, and 
the lofty appellation of archon. By some, who delight 
in the contrast, the modern language of Athens is re- 
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presented as the most corrupt and barbarous of the se- 
yenty dialects of the vulgar Greek:™ this picture is | 
too darkly coloured; but it would not be easy, in the 
country of Plato and Demosthenes, to find a reader, or| 
acopy, of their works. ‘The Athenians walk with su- 
pine indifference among the glorious ruins of antiquity ; 
and such is the debasement of their character, that they 
are incapable of admiring the genius of their predeces- | 
sors.” 


— 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Civil wars, and ruin of the Greek empire.—Reigns of An- 
dronicus, the elder and younger, and John Palzxologus., 
—Regency, revolt, reign, and abdication of John Can- 
acuzene.— Establishment of a Genoese colony at Pera or| 
Galata.— Their wars with the empire and city of Con- 
stantinople, 





Sup 1 of Tne long reign of Andronicus® the el-| 
ee saad der is chiefly memorable by the disputes 
A.D. 1283 of the Greek church, the invasion of the 
1320 Catalans, and the rise of the Ottoman 


power. He is celebrated as the most learned and vir- 
tuous prince of the age; but such virtue and such 
learning contributed neither to the perfection of the in- 
dividual, nor to the happiness of society. A slave of 
the most abject superstition, he was surrounded on all 
sides by visible and invisible enemies; nor were the 
flames of hell less dreadful to his faney than those of 
a Catalan or Turkish war. Under the reign of the 
Paleologi, the choice of the patriarch was the most 
important business of the state ; the heads of the Greek 
church were ambitions and fanatic monks; and their} 
vices or virtues, their learning or ignorance, were} 
equally mischievous or contemptible. By his intem- 
perate discipline, the patriarch Athanasius ° excited the | 
hatred of the clergy and people ; he was heard to declare, 
that the sinner should swallow the last dregs of the 
cup of penance; and the foolish tale was propagated 
of his punishing a sacrilegious ass that had tasted the 
lettuce of a convent garden. Driven from the throne 
by the universal clamour, Athanasius composed, before 
His 
public testament was in the tone of charity and resig- 
nation; the private codicil breathed the direst anathe- 
mas against the authors of his disgrace, whom he ex- 


his retreat, two papers of a very opposite cast. 


m Ducange, Glossar. Grec. prefat. p. 8. who quotes for his author 
Theodosius Zygomalas, a modern grammarian, Yet Spon (tom. ii. p 
194.) and Wheeler, (p. 355.) no incompetent judges, entertain a more 
favourable opinion of the Attic dialect. 

o Yet we must nota f corrupting the name of Athens, 
which they still call Athi: From the sss tev Ainvny we have form- 
ed our own barbarism of Setine } 

a Androni himself w justify our freedom in the invective 
(Nicephorus Gregoras, |. i. c. 1.) which he prot nced against historic 
falsehood, [tis true, that his censure is more pointedly urged against 
calumay than against adulat i 
a. rt anathema in the pigeon’s nest, see Pachymer, (1. ix. c, | 
A.) who relates the general history of Athanasius, (1. viii, c. 19—16. 
a—24. 1. x. c. 27—29. 31 6.1. xi, c. J 3. 5, GL. xiii. c. 8. 10, 23. 35.) 
and is followed by Nicephorus Gregovas, (1 c. 5. 7. 1. vii. c 1. 9.) 


vy 
who includes the second retreat 


Von. 11,9 Z 


» Vi. 
if this second Chrysostom. 


| of a patriarch, by whom alone he could be healed. 


‘ 
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cluded for ever from the communion of the holy Trini- 
ty, the angels, and the saints. This last paper he 
enclosed in an earthen pot, whieh was placed, by 
his order, on the top of one of the pillars in the dome 
of St. Sophia, in the distant hope of discovery and re- 
venge. . At the end of four years, some youths, climb- 


|ing by a ladder in search of pigeons’ nests, detected 


the fatal secret; and, as Andronicus felt himself touch- 
ed and bound by the excommunication, he trembled 
on the brink of the abyss which had been so treacher- 
ously dug under his feet. A synod of bishops was in- 
stantly convened to debate this important question: 
the rashness of these clandestine anathemas was gene- 
rally condemned ; but as the knot could be untied only 
by the same hand, and that hand was now deprived 
of the crosier, it appeared that this posthumous decree 
was irrevocable by any earthly power. Some faint 
testimonies of repentance and pardon were extorted 
from the author of the mischief; but the conscience of 
the emperor was still wounded, and he desired, with 
no less ardour than Athanasius himself, the restoration 
At 
the dead of night, a monk rudely knocked at the door 


| of the royal bed-chamber, announcing a revelation of 


plague and famine, of inundations and earthquakes. 
Andronicus started from his bed, and spent the night 
in prayer, till he felt, or thought that he felt, a slight 
motion of the earth. ‘The emperor on foot led the bish- 
ops and monks to the cell of Athanasius, and, after a 
proper resistance, the saint, from whom this message 
had been sent, consented to absolve the prince, and 
govern the church of Constantinople. Untamed by 
disgrace, and hardened by solitude, the shepherd was 
again odious to the flock, and his enemies contrived 
a singular, and, as it proved, a successful, mode of 
revenge. In the night they stole away the foot-stool 
or foot-cloth of his throne, which they secretly repla- 
ced with the decoration of a satirical pictere. The 
emperor was painted with a bridle in his mouth, and 
Athanasius leading the tractable beast to the feet of 
Christ. The authors of the libel were detected and 
punished; but as their lives had beem spared, the 
christian priest in sullen indignation retired to his cell ; 
and the eyes of Andronicus, which had been opened for 
a moment, were again closed by His successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most curious and 
important of a reign of fifty years, I cannot at least ac- 


| cuse the brevity of my materials, since I reduce into 


some few pages the enormous folios of Pachymer,* 
Cantacuzene,’ and Nicephorus Gregoras,* who have 
composed the prolix and languid story of the times. 
The name and situation of the emperor John Cantacu- 
zene might inspire the most lively curiosity. His me- 


| morials of forty years extend from the revolt ef the 


younger Andronicus to his own abdication of the em- 
pire; and it is observed, that, like Moses and Cesar, 
he was the principal actor in the scenes which he de- 
scribes. But in this eloquent work we should vainly 
seek the sincerity of a hero or a penitent. Retired in 
a cloister from the vices and passions of the world, 
he presents not a confession, but an apology» of the 
life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of unfolding 
the true counsels and characters of men, he displays 
the smooth and specious surface of events, highly var- 
nished with his own praises and those of his friends. 
Their motives are always pure : their ends always legi- 
timate : they conspire and rebel without any views of in- 





c Pachymer, in seven books, 377 folio pages, describes the first 
twenty-six years uf Andronicus the Elder; and marks the date of his 
composition by the current news or lie of the day. (A. D. 1308.) Either 
death or disgust prevented him from resuming the pen. 

i After an interval of twelve years, from the conclusion of Pachy- 
mer, Cantacuzenus takes up the pen; and his first book (c. 1—59. p. 
9—150.) relates the civil war, and the eight last years of the elder An- 
dronicus. The ingenious comparison with Moses and Cesar, is fan- 
cied by his French translator, the president Cousin. 

e Nicephorus Gregoras more briefly includes the entire life and 
reign of Andronicus the Elder, (1. vi. c. 1. 1.x. ¢. i. p. 96—291.) Thisis 
the part of which Cantacuzene complains as a false and malicious re- 
preseatation of his conduct. 
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terest; and the violence which they inflict or suffer is ce- 
lebrated as the spontaneous effect of reason and virtue. 
First disputes be- After the example of the first of the Pa- 
apecn Go oe ‘ e _ r __ leologi, the elder Andronicus associated 
jones his son Michael to the honours of the pur- 

A. D.1320. ple, and from the age of eighteen to his 
premature death, that prince was acknowledged, above 
twenty-five years, as the second emperor of the Greeks.‘ 
At the head of an army, he excited neither the fears of 
the enemy, nor the jealousy of the court; his modesty 
and patience were never tempted to compute the years 
of his father; nor was that father compelled to repent 
of his liberality either by the virtues or vices of his 
son. The son of Michael was named Andronicus 
from his grandfather, to whose early favour he was in- 
troduced by that nominal resemblance. ‘The blossoms 
of wit and beauty increased the fondness of the elder 
Andronicus ; and, with the common vanity of the age, 
he expected to realize in the second, the hope which 
had been disappointed in the first, generation. ‘The 
boy was educated in the palace as an heir and a fa- 
vourite ; and in the oaths and acclamations of the peo- 
ple, the august triad was formed by the names of the 
father, the son, and the grandson. But the younger An- 
dronicus was speedily corrupted by his infant great- 
ness, while he beheld with puerile impatience the 
double obstacle that hung, and might long hang, over 
his rising ambition. It was not to acquire fame, or to 
diffuse happiness, that he so eagerly aspired ; wealth 


butes of a monarch; and his first indiscreet demand 
was the sovereignty of some rich and fertile island, 
where he might lead a life of independence and plea- 
The emperor was offended by the loud and fre- 
quent intemperance which disturbed his capital: the 
sums which his parsimony denied were supplied by 
the Genoese usurers of Pera; and the oppressive debt, 
which consolidated the interest of a faction, could be 
discharged only by a revolution. A beautiful female, 
a matron in rank, a prostitute in manners, had instruct- 


sure. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





ed the younger Andronicus in the rudiments of love ; | 
but he had reason to suspect the nocturnal visits of a| 


rival; and a stranger passing through the street was 
pierced by the arrows of his guards, who were placed 
in ambush at herdoor. T hat stranger was his brother, 
prince Manuel, who languished and died of his wounds ; 


= the emperor Michael, their common father, whose | 


health was in a declining state, expired on the eighth 
day, lamenting the Joss of both his children. How- 


ever guiltless in his intention, the younger Andronicus 
might impute a brother’s and a father’s death to the 
consequence of his own vices ; and deep was the sigh of 


thinking and feeling men, when they perceived, instead 


of sorrow and repentance, his ill- dissembled joy on the 
removal of two odious compe titors. By these melan- 
choly events, and the increase his disorders, the 
mind of the elder emperor was gradually alienated ; and 
after many fruitless reproofs, he transferred on another 
grandson ® his hopes and affection. The change was 
announced by the new oath of allegiance to the reign- 
ing sovereign, and the person whom he should 
for his successor: and the acknowledged heir, after a 
epetition of insults and complaints, was exposed to 
the indignity of a public trial. Before the sentence, 
which would probably have condemned him toa dun- 


ot 





t He was crowned May 2st, $295, and died October 12th, 1320. (Du 
e, Fam. Byz. p. 299. His brother Theodore, t is id rriage, 
inherited the marquisate of Montferrat, apostatized to the religion and 
manners of the Latins, | KE6 PMH RAE Wicks Rad THM MATH, Ras eve 
asa KOuegs nas wativ ererevy Aw HY axeaicur Nic. Greg. 1. ix. 
e. I.) and inded a dynasty of Italian princes, vhich was extin- 
guished A. }). aa. (Ducange, Fam. Byz. p. 249— 253.) 

g We are indebted to Nicephorus Gregoras (1. viii. ¢. 2.) for the 
knowledge of this tragic adventure; while Cantacuzene more dis 
creetly conceals the vices of Andronicus the Younger, of which he 
was the witness, and perhaps the associate, (1 c. i. 1, &c.) 

h His destined heir was Michael Catharus, the bastard of Constan 
tine his seccad son In this project of excluding hie grandson Andro- 
nicus, Nicovhoras Gregoras (1. viii. c. 3.) agrees with Cantacuzene, (1. 
i, ©. 1, 2.) 


appr Int} 


}monarchy first pleaded his 


| 


} 
| 





| saviour o 


| ruin 
and impunity were in his eyes the most precious attri- | 
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geon or a cell, the emperor was informed that the al 
ace courts were filled with the armed followers of his 
grandson ; the judgment was softened to a tre aty of Ms 
conciliation; and the triumphant escape of the prince 
encouraged the ardour of the younger faction, ° 

Yet the capital, the clergy, ate the se- 


Thre 
nate, adhered to the person, or at least to } sree Civil wary 


velween the two 


the government, of the old emperor; and emperors, 
it was only in the provinces, by flight, e D. ise, 
and revolt, and foreign succour, that the A. D. 1938 
malcontents could hope to vindicate their May 24, 


cause and subvert his throne. The soul of the enter. 
prise was the great domestic John Cantacuzene: the 
sally from Const le is the first date of his ace. 
tions and memorials; and if his own pen be most de. 
scriptive of his patriotism, an unfriendly historian has 
not refused to celebrate the zeal and ability which he 
displayed in the service of the young emperor. That 
prince escaped from the capital under the 


ne pretence of 
hunting ; erected his standard at Adr rianople; and, 
in few assembled 


days, led fifty thousand horse and 
foot, whom ne — honour nor duty could have arm- 
ed against the barbarians. Such a force might haye 
saved or commanded the empire; but their coun. 
were discordant, their motions were slow and 
doubtful, and their progress was checked by intrigue 
and negociation. ‘The quarrel the two Andronici 
was protracted, and suspended, and renewed, during a 
d of seven year In the treaty, the 
relics of the Greek empire were divided : Constantino. 


intinop 


yr 
r 
i 


a 


sels 
of 
first 


uS pt ri 5S. 


ple, Thessalonica, and the islands, were left to the el- 
der, while the younger acquired the sovereignty of the 
greatest part of Thrace, from nine 47° to the Byzan- 
tine limits. By the second treaty, he Coronation 








stip ilated the pay ment of his troops, his the younge 
|immediate coronation, and an lequi ite AD} 
| share of the power and revenue of the Feb, ! 
|state. The third civil war was terminated by the sur- 
| prise of Constantin ple, the final retreat of the old 
| emperor, and the sole reign of a ; Victorious grandson. 
The reasons of this delay may be und in thee haracters 
of the men and of the times. W hen the heir of the 


wrongs and his apprehen- 


sions, he was heard with pity and applause: and his 
adherents repeated on all! sides the inconsistent promise, 
that he would increase the pay of the soldiers and allevi- 
ate the burthens of the people. The grievances of forty 
years was mingled in his revolt; and the rising gene- 
ration was fatigued by the endless prospect _ a reig 

whose favourites and maxims were of other times. The 
youth of Andronicus had been without spirit, his age 


was without reverence: his taxes produced an annual 


revenue of five hundred thousand pounds; yet the rich- 
est of the sovereigns of christendom was incapable of 
maintaining three thousand h — twenty g slleys, to 
resist the destructive progress of Turks.' “ How 
different,”’ said the younger A cae ee ‘*is my situa- 


tion from that of the Alexander might 


complain, that his father would leave him nothing to 
conquer: alas! my grandsire will leave me nothing to 
lose.”’” But the Greeks were soon admonished, that the 


public disorders could not b 
that their young » was 


e healed by a civil war; and 
not destined to be the 
On the first repulse, his 
party was broken by his own levity, their intestine dis- 
cord, and the of the ancie nt court, W hich 
tempted each malcontent to desert or betray the cause 
of rebellion. Andronicus the you 
with remorse, or fatigued with business, or deceived 
by negociation ; pleasure rather than power was his 


rit 


favour 
fa falling empire. 


intrigues 


nger was touched 


aim: and the lieence of maintaining a thousand hounds, 
a thousand hawks, and athousand huntsmen, was suff- 
i cient to sully his fame and disarm his ambition. 

| —_— 
i See Nicevhorus Gre ras, |. j 6. TF y neer Andronicus 
| complained, that in four years and four months a sum of 350,000 by- 
} Zants of g was e to him for the expenses of his usehold. (Can- 
| tacnzen. |. i.c. 48.) Ys vould have remitted the debt, if he might 
} hay en wed to sryuec t rs of the revenue. 
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The elder An- 
dronicus abdi- 
cates the govern- 
ment, 
A. D. 1328. 
May 24. 


the principal actors.* 
nicus was consumed 
and, amidst the events of war and treaty, 
pis power and reputation continually decayed, till the 
fatal night in which the gates of the city and palace 
were opened, without resistance, to his grandson, 
His principal commander scorned the repeated warn- 
ings of danger; and retiring to rest in the vain security 
of ignorance, abandoned the feeble monarch, with some 
sriests and pages, to the terrors of a sleepless night. 
These terrors were quickly realized by the hostile 
shouts, which. proclaimed the titles and victory of 
Andronicus the younger; and the aged emperor, falling 
rostrate before an image of the Virgin, despatched a 
suppliant message to resign the sceptre, and to obtain 
his life at the hands of the conqueror. The answer of 
his grandson was decent and pious; at the prayer of 
his friends the younger Andronicus assumed the sole 
administration ; but the elder still enjoyed the name 
and pre-eminence of the first emperor, the use of the 
great palace, and a pension of twenty-four tl ousand 
pieces of gold, one half of which was assigned on the 


The age of Andro- 


in civil discord; | 


j and Italy. y 
| was daughter of the duke of Brunswick. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Let us now survey the catastrophe of | man monarchy. 
this busy plot, and the final situation of | attained their full maturity and perfection ; his neglect 


395 


The abuses of the civil government 


of forms, and the confusion of national dresses, are de- 
plored by the Greeks as the fatal symptoms of the decay 
of the empire. Andronicus was old before his time ; the 
intemperance of youth had accelerated the infirmities of 
age ; and after being rescued from a dangerous malady 
by nature, or physic, or the Virgin, he was snatehed 
away before he had accomplished his forty-fifth year. 
He was twice married; and as the pro- 
gress of the Latins in arms and arts had 
softened the prejudices of the Byzantine court, his two 
wives were chosen in the princely houses of Germany 
The first, Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, 
Her father ° 
was a petty lord? in the poor and savage regions of 
Germany ;4 yet he derived some revenue from his sil- 


His two wives. 


| ver mines ;* and his family is celebrated by th< Greeks 
|as the most ancient and noble of the Teutonic name." 


royal treasury, and the other on the fishery of Constan- | 


tinople. But his impotence was soon exposed to con- 


tempt and oblivion; the vast silence of the palace | 


was disturbed only by the cattle and poultry of the 
neighbourhood, which roved with impunity through 
the solitary courts; and a reduced allowance of ten 
thousand pieces of gold' was all that he could ask, 
and more than he could hope. His calamities were 
jmbittered by the gradual extinction of sight; his 
confinement was rendered each day more rigorous; 
and during the absence and sickness of his grand- 
gon, his inhuman keepers, by the threats of instant 
death, compelled him to exchange the purple for the 
monastic habit and profession. ‘The monk @ntony 
had renounced the pomp of the world; yet he had 
occasion for a coarse fur in the winter season, and 
as wine was forbidden by his confessor, and wa- 
ter by his physician, the sherbet of Egypt was his 
common drink. It was not without difficulty that the 
late emperor could procu three or four pieces to sa- 
tisfy these simple wants ; and if he bestowed the gold 
to relieve the more painful distress of a friend, the sa- 
crifice is of some weight in the seale of humanity and 

His d religion. Four years after his abdication, 


A. D. 1332, Andronicus or Antony expired in a cell, 
Feb. 13 


re 


ath 





and the last strain of adulation could only promise a 
more splendid crown of glory in heaven than he had 
enjoyed upon earth.™ 


Nor was the reign of the younger, 


After the death of this childish princess, Andronicus 
sought in marriage Jane, the sister of the count of Sa- 
voy,‘ and his suit was preferred to that of the French 
king." The count respected in his sister the superior 
majesty of a Roman empress; her retinue was compo- 
sed of kights and ladies; she was regenerated and 
crowned in St. Sophia, under the more orthodox appel- 
lation of Anne ; and, at the nuptial feast, the Greeks 
and Italians vied with each other in the martial exer- 


| cises of tilts and tournaments. 


The empress Anne of Savoy survived her husband : 


| their son, John Paleologus, was left an orphan and 


| honourable to the prince and the subject. 


an emperor, in the ninth yearofhisage; pain of John 


and his weakness was protected by the Palzologus, 


first and most deserving of the Greeks, A- D- 1341. 
rn : . 7 ; June 15— 
I'he long and cordial friendship of his 4. p, 1391. 


father for Fortune of John 


Cantacuzenus. 


John Cantacuzene is alike 


(It had been formed amidst the pleasures of their 


in the seventy-fourth year of his age: | 


Reign of And . ° 
nicus t more glorious or fortunate than that of 
younger, the elder, Andronicus.® He gathered 
A. D. 1328 << ; , : 
Mav 24 the fruits of ambition; but the taste was 
A. D. 1341 transient and bitter: in the supreme sta- | 
June 15. 


tion he lost the remains of his early popu- 
larity, and the defects of his character beeame still 
more conspicuous to the world. The public reproach 
urged him to march in person against the Turks; nor 
did his courage fail in the hour of trial, but a defeat 
and a wound were the only trophies of his expedition 
in Asia, which confirmed the establishment of the Otto- 





k I follow the 


chronology of Nicephorus Gregoras, who is remarka- 
bly exact. It is proved that Cantacuzene has mistaken the dates of 
his own actions, or rather that his text has been corrupted by ignorant 


transcribers. 
| Thave endeavoured to reconci 24,000 pieces of Cantacuzene 
1. ti. c. 1.) with the 10,000 of Nicephorus Gregoras; (1. ix. c. 2.) the 
one of whom wished t other to magnify, the hards 





soften, th 
the old emperor. 





m See Nicephorus Gregoras, (1. ix. 6 10.14. 1. x. c. 1.) The his 
torian had tasted of the pros , and shared the retreat, of his bene- 
factor; and that fri » which “ waits or to the scaffold or the 
cell’ should not lightly be accused as “a hireling, a prostitute to 
praise.”’ ° 

® The sole reign of Andronicus the younger is described by Canta- 
cuzene, (1. ii 1—40. p. 191—339.) and Nicephorus Gregoras, (1. ix. 
¢.7.1. xi. c. 11. p, 262—361.) 


hips of | 


t 


+= 
, 


youth: their families were almost equally noble 








o Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of duke Henry the Wonderful, 
the chief of the house of Brunswick, and the fourth in descent from 
the famous Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, and con- 
queror of the Sclavi on the Baltic coast. Her brother Henry wassur- 
named the Greek, from his two journeys into the east: but these 
journeys were subsequent to his sister’s marriage ; and I am ignorant 
how Agnes was discovered inthe heart of Germany, and recommend- 
ed to the Byzantine court. (Rimius, Memoirs of the House of Bruas- 
wick, p. 126—137.) 

p Henry the Wonderful was the founder of the branch of Gruben 
hagen, extinct in the year 1596. (Rimius, p. 287.) He resided in the 
castle of Wolfenbuttel, and possessed no more than a sixth part of 
the allodial estates of Brunswick and Luneburgh, which the Guelph 
family had saved from the confiseation of their great fiefs. The fre- 
quent partitions among brothers had almost ruined the princely houses 
of Germany, till that just, but pernicious, law was slowly superseded 
by the right of primogeniture. The principality of Grubenhagen, one 
of the last remains of the Hercynian forest, is a woody, mountainous, 
and barren tract. (Busching’s Geography, vol. vi. p. 270 Eng- 
lish translation.) f 

q The royal author of the Memoirsof Brandenburgh will teach us, 
how justly, in a much later period, the north of Germany deserved 
the epithets of poor and barbarous. (Essai sur les Murs, &¢.) In the 
year 1306, in the woods of Luneburgh, some wild people of the Vened 
race were allowed to bury alive their infirm and useless parents. 
(Rimius, p. 136.) 

r The assertion of Tacitus, that Germany was destitute of the pre- 
cious metals, must be taken, even in his own time, with some limita 
tion. (Germania, c. 5. Annal. xi. 20.) According to Spener, (Hist 
Germaniew Pragmatica, tom. i. p. 351.) Argentifodine in Hercyniis 
montibus, imperante Othone magno, (A. D. 968.) primum aperta, lar- 
gam etiam opes augendi dederunt copiam: but Rimius (p. 238 
defers till the year 1016 the dis covery of the silver mines of Gruben 
hagen, or the Upper Hartz, which were productive in the beginning 

















286. 




















of the fourteenth century, and which still yield a considerable reve- 
nue to the house of Brunswick. 
s Cantacuzene has given a most honourable testimony, «v # «x 


Tegmavev avty Supaerap Jouxos vrs woreour(ousx (the modern Greeks 
employ the vr for the 3, and the «= for the ©, and the whole will 
read in the Italian idiom di Brunzuie,) « RUTOLS EMIS UVES ATO, 
Kaeree ug Cree Sard TOSiTOU PEVOUS, The 
praise is just in itself, and pleasing to an English ear. — 

t Anne, or Jane, was one of the four daughters of Amedee the 
Great by a second marriage, and half sister of his successor Edward 
count of Savoy. (Anderson’s Tables, p. 650.) See Cantacuzene, (1. i. 
c. 40—42.) 

u That king, if the fact be true, must have been Charles the Fair, 
who in five years (1321—1326.) was married to three wives. (Ander- 
son, p. 628.) Anne of Savoy arrived at Constantinople in February, 
1326. 

x The noble race of the Cantacuzeni (illustrious from the eleventh 
century in the Byzantine annals) was drawn from the Palading of 
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306 THE 
and the recent lustre of the purple was amply compen- 
sated by the energy of a private education. We have 
seen that the young emperor was save d by Cantacu- 
zene from the power of his grandfather; and, after 
six years of civil war, the same favourite brought him 
back in triumph to the palace of Constantinople. 
Under the reign of Andronicus the younger, the great 
domestic ruled the emperor and the empire; and it 
was by his valour and conduct that the isle of Lesbos 
and the principality of Aitolia were restored to their 
ancient allegiance. His enemies confess, that, among 
the public robbers, Cantacuzene alone was moderate 
and abstemious ; and the free and voluntary account 
which he produees of his own wealth? may sustain 
the presumption that it was devolved by inheritance, 
and not accumulated by rapine. He does not indeed 
specify the value of his money, plate, and jewels ; yet, 
after a voluntary gift of two hundred vases of silver, 
after much had been secreted by his friends and plun- 
dered by his foes, his forfeit treasures were sufficient 
for the equipme nt of a fleet of seve nty gi alleys. He 
does not measure the size and number of his estates ; 
but his granaries were heaped with an incredible store 
of wheat and barley; and the labour of a thousand 
yoke of oxen might cultivate, according to the practice 
yr antiquity, about sixty-two thousand five hundred 
acres of arable land. His pastures were stocked with 
two thousand five hundred brood mares, two hundred 
camels, three hundred mules, five hundred asses, five 
thousand horned cattle, fifty thousand hogs, and seven- 
ty thousand sheep:* a precious record of rural opu- 
lence, in the last period of 3 empire, and in a Jand, 
most probably in Thrace, repeatedly wasted by 
foreign and domestic ho stility. The favour of Canta- 
cuzene was above his fortune. In the of 
familiarity, in the hour of sickness, the emperor was 
desirous to level the distance between them, and 
sed his friend to accept the diadem and purple. 

He virtue of the great domestic, which is 
of the emy attested by his own pen, resiste d the 
dangerous proposal ; but the  Andro- 
nicus the amed him the ardian of his sot 

and the regent of the empire. 


s( 


moments 


pres- 
‘he 


is left rege 
ire. 


nt 


] last testament of 


younger n ou 
© = © 


a resents is Had the regent found a suitable re- 
attacked, turn of obedience and oT atitude, a rhay 
A. D. 1341. he would have acted with pure and ~ a- 
lous fidelity in the service of his pupil.” A guard of 


five hundre od Sé dic rs watched over his person ind the 
the funeral of the late emperor was decently 
d: the capital was silent and 
hundred letters, which Cantacuzene ce spatch- 


p ilace : 
pe submissive ; 
and five 


riorme 


ed in the first month, informed the provinces of their 
loss and their duty. The prospect of a tranquil mino- 
ios rity was blasted by the great duke or 
7 r “ 


Jmiral Apocaucus; and to exaggerate 
his perfidy, the imperial historian is pleased to magni- 
fy his own imprudence, in raising him to that office 
igainst the advice of his more sagacious sovereign. 
ld and subtle, rapacious and pr the avarice 
d ambition of Apocau by turns subservient 
her; and his talents were applied to the ruin 

His arr 


agi 
B 


fuse, 


cus were 
aaron } 
of his country. nce was heightened by the 


o 





France, the heroes of those romances which, in the thirteenth cer 
tury, were translated and read by the Greeks. (Du , Fam. By 

ant. p. 258.) 

y See Cantacuzer Cl. iii. c 1 ), 36.) 

« Sas a Gat ColumelUa, in Italy or Spain, al w two yol 
of oxen, two drivers, and six iat rers, for two hundred era (1 
English acres { ara ind, and three more tr 1 must be added if 
there be much underwood. (Columella de Re Rustica, 1. ii. c. 13. p 
441. edit. Gesner.) 

a In this enumeration, (1. iii. c. 30.) the French translation of the 
resident ¢ isin is blotted with three palpabie and essential errors, 
| He omits the J000 yoke of working oxen. 2, He interprets the 
: enorme rxshsase, by the number of fifteen hundred. 3. He 
confounds myriads with Chillads, and gives Caniacuzene ho mor 
than 5000 hogs. Put not your trust in translations 

b See the regency and reign of John Cantacuzenus, and the whole 
progress of the cis war 1 his own story. Gi i a 100. p, 34 
700.) and in that of Nice; rus Gregoras, (1. xii. c. 1. 1. xv. c. 9. ] 


492.) 
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command of a naval force and an impregnable 


castle, 
and under the mask of oaths and flatt ry he sec ret] 
conspired against his benefactor. The female ec ed 
of the en press was bribed and directed : by the en 

entpress 


_ encouraged Anne of Si 
by the law of nature, the of her son : the 
of power was disguised by the anxiety of mate mal 
tenderness : and the founder of the Paleol gi had in. 
instructed his poste rity to dread the ex: vals le of a perfi- 
dious guardian. The patriarch John of Apri wasa proud 
and feeble old man, encompassed by a 

numerous and hungry kindred. He pro- "9 
duced an obsolete epistle of - 
queathed the prince and people the 
fate of his predecessor Arse ulus ais mpted him to pre- 
vent, rather than punish, the crimes of an nsurper; and 
A poe: 1ucus smiled at the success of his own flattery, 
when he beheld the Byzantine priest assuming the 
state and temporal claims of the Roman pontiff Be. 
tween the three persons so different in their situation ar d 


ivoy toa 
tutelage 


sert, Anne of Say y 


love 


the patriarch, 
} . . 
dronicus, which be- 


0 his } 10us care: 


character, a private league was concluded: a shadoy 

of authority was restored to the senate ; and the pei le 
were tempted by the name of freedom. By this po on 
erful confederacy, the great domestic was assaulted at 


first with clandestine 
prerogatives were his op i ions slighted; 
his friends persecuted ; and his safety was threatened 
both in the camp and city. In his: ibsence on the pub- 


it length with open, arms. 


His 


disputed ; 





lic service, he was accused of treason; proscribed as 
an enemy of the church and state ; and delivered, 
with all his adherents, to the sword of justice, the 
vengeance of the people, and the power ¢ f the devil : 
his fortunes were confiscated ; his aged mother was 
cast into prison; all his past services were buried in 
oblivion ; and he was driven by injustice to perpetrate 
the crime of which he was accused.“ From the re- 
view of his preceding c nduct, Cantacuzens appeass 
to have been guiltl of any treasonable designs : and 
the only suspicion of his innocence must arise from 
the vehemence of his protestations, and the sublime 
purity which he ascribes to his own virtue. Whik 
the empress and the patriarch still affected the appear- 
ance of harmony, he re peatedly soli ited the permis- 
sion of retiring to a private, and even a monastic, life. 
After he had been declare public enemy, it was his 
fervent wish to throw himself at the feet of the young 
emperor, and to receive without a murmur the stroke 
of the executioner: it was not witl t etance that 
he listened to the voice of reason, whict leated t! 

sacred duty of saving his family and fri Is, and pro- 
ved that he could only save them by drawing the 
sword and assuming the imperial title. — 

In the Strong city of Ds tica, hiS Ca A 
peculiar domain, the emperor John Can- s the put 
tacuzenus was invested with the purple a. Dd. 1941 
buskins: his right leg was clothed by Oct. 26 
his noble kinsman, the left by the I chiefs, on 
whom he conferred the order of knighthood. Put 
even in this act of revolt, he was still studious of | 
alty ; and the titles of John Palewologus and Anne « 
Savoy were proclaimed before his own name and that 
of his wife Irene. Such vain ceremony is a thin dis- 
guise of rebellion, nor are there per! ips any persona: 
wrongs that can authorize a subject to take arms 
against his sovereign: but the want of preparation 
and success may confirm the assurance of the usur 
per, that this decisive step was the effect of neces- 
sity rather than of choice. Constantinople adhered 
to the young emperor: the king of Bulgaria was Invi- 

He assume he r l privile f re hoes buskins ; placed 
nm his ’ ’ r k sv 
hvacit en k, ar f ( § 
tine ad ven t e an k ( . 6. Ni 
i rasa 
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ted to the relief of Adrianople: the principal cities | 
of Thrace and Macedonia, after some hesitation, re- 
nounced their obedience to the great domestic; and 
the leaders of the troops and the provinces, were indu- 
ced, by their private interest, to prefer the loose domin- 
ion of a woman and a priest. The army of Cantacu- 
gene, in sixteen divisions, was stationed on the banks 
of the Melas to tempt or intimidate the capital: it was 
dispersed by treachery or fear ; and the officers, more 
especially the mercenary Latins, accepted the bribes, 
and embraced the service, of the Byzantine court. 
After this loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated be- 
tween the two characters) took the road of Thessalo- 
nica with a chosen remnant ; but he failed in his enter- 
prise on that important place; and he was closely 
ursued by the great duke, his enemy Apocaucus, at 
the head of a superior power by sea and Jand. Dri- 
yen from the coast, in his march, or rather flight, into 
the mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene assembled his 
troops to scrutinize those who were worthy and will- 
jng to accompany his broken fortunes. A base majo- 
rity bowed and retired; and his trusty band was 
diminished to two thousand, and at Jast to five hun- 
dred, volunteers. ‘The cral,° or despot of the Servians, 
received him with generous hospitality; but the ally 
was insensibly degraded to a suppliant, an hostage, a 
captive ; and, in this miserable dependence, he waited 
at the door of the barbarian, who could dispose of the 
life and liberty of a Roman emperor. The most temp- 
ting offers could not persuade the cral to violate his 
trust; but he soon inclined to the stronger side ; and 
his friend was dismissed without injury to a new 
The civil war, Vicissitude of hopes and perils. Near 
A. D. 1341-147. six years the flame of discord burnt with 
various success and unabated rage: the cities were 
distracted by the faction of the nobles and plebeians; 
the Cantacuzeni and Palwologi; and the Bulgarians, 
the Servians, and the Turks, were invoked on both 
sides as the instruments of private ambition and the 
common ruin, ‘The regent deplored the calamities, 
of which he was the author and victim: and his own 
experience might dictate a just and lively remark on 
the different nature of foreign and civil war. ‘* The 
former,”’ gaid he, ** is the external warmth of summer, 
always tolerable, and often beneficial ; the latter is the 
deadly heat of a fever, which consumes without a} 
remedy the vital *f 





s of the constitution.’ 
Victory of Can The introduction of barbarians and sa- 
lacuzene. vages into the contests of civilized na- 
tions, is a measure pregnant with shame and mischief; 
which the interest of the moment may compel, but 
which is reprobated by the best principles of humanity 
and reason. It is the practice of both sides to accuse 
their enemies of the cuilt of the first alliances; and those 
who fail in their negociations are loudest in their cen- 
sure of the example which they envy, and would glad- 
ly imitate. The Turks of Asia were barbarous 
erhaps than the shepherd 


less 
ds of Bulgaria and Servia; 
but their religion rendered them the implacable foes 
of Rome and christianity. To acquire the friendship 
of their ¢ two factions vied with each other in 
baseness and profusion: the dexterity of Cantacuzene 
obtained the preference ; but the suecour and victory 
were dearly purchased by the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with an infidel, the captivity of many thousand 
christians, and the passage of the Ottomans into Eu- 
rope, the last and fatal stroke in the fall of the Roman | 


mirs, the 
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vour by the death of Apocaucus, the just, though sin- 
gular, retribution of his crimes. A crowd of nobles 
or plebeians, whom he feared or hated, had been seized 
by his orders in the capital and the provinces; and the 
old palace of Constantine was assigned for the place 
of their confinement. Some alterations in raising the 
walls, and narrowing the cells, had been ingeniously 
contrived to prevent their escape, and aggravate their 
misery ; and the work was incessantly pressed by the 
daily visits of the tyrant. His guards watched at the 
gate, and as he stood in the inner court to overlook the 
architects, without fear or suspicion, he was assaulted 
and laid breathless on the ground, by two resolute pri- 
soners of the Paleologian races who were armed with 
sticks, and animated by despair. On the rumour of 
revenge and liberty, the captive multitade broke their 
fetters, fortified their prison, and exposed from the 
battlements the tyrant’s head, presuming on the favour 
of the people and the clemency of the empress. Anne 
of Savoy might rejoice in the fall of a haughty and 
ambitious minister, but while she delayed to resolve 
or to act, the populace, more especially the mariners, 
were excited by the widow of the great duke to a se- 
dition, an assault, and a massacre. The prisoners (of 
whom the far greater part were guiltiess or inglorious 
of the deed) escaped to a neighbouring church, they 
were slaughtered at the foot of the altar; and in his 
death the monster was not less bloody and venomous 
than in his life. Yet his talents alone upheld the 
cause of the young emperor; and his surviving asso- 
ciates, suspicious of each other, abandoned the conduct 
of the war, and rejected the fairest terms of accommo- 
dation. In the beginning of the dispute, the empress 
felt and complained, that she was deceived by the en- 
emies of Cantacuzene: the patriarch was employed to 
preach against the forgiveness of injuries; and her 
promise of immortal hatred was sealed by an oath, 
under the penalty of excommunication." But Anne 
soon learned to hate without a teacher: she beheld the 
thisfortunes of the empire with the indifference of a 
stranger: her jealousy was exasperated by the com- 
petition of a rival empress ; and on the first symptoms 
of a more yielding temper, she threatened the patriarch 
to convene a synod, and degrade him from his office. 
Their incapacity and discord would have afforded the 
most decisive advantage; but the civil war was pro- 
tracted by the weakness of both parties ; and the mod- 
eration of Cantacuzene has not escaped the reproach 
of timidity and indolence. He successively recovered 
the provinces and cities; and the realm of his pupil 
was measured by the walls of Constantinople ; but the 
metropolis alone counterbalanced the rest of the em- 
pire; nor could he attempt that important conquest 
till he had secured in his favour the public voice and 
a private correspondence. An Italian, 
of the name of Facciolati,' had succeed- 
ed to the office of great duke ; the ships, 
the guards, and the golden gate, were 
eubject to his command ; but his humble ambition was 
bribed to become the instrument of treachery ; and the 
revolution was accomplished without danger or blood- 
shed. Destitute of the powers of resistance, or the 
hope of relief, the inflexible Anne would have still de- 
fended the palace, and have smiled to behold the cap- 
ital in flames rather than in the possession of a rival. 
She yielded to the prayers of her friends and enemies ; 
and the treaty was dictated by the conqueror, who pro- 


He re-enters 
Constantinople, 
A. D, 1347, 
January 8. 















empire. The inclining scale was decided in his fa-| fessed a loyal and zealous attachment to the son of his 
e The princes of Servia (Ducange, Famil. Dalmaticm, &c. c. 2, 3, 4, g The two avengers were both Palwologi, who might resent, with 
9.) were s Despots in Greek, and Cral, in their native idiom, | royal indignation, the shame of their chains. The tragedy of Apo- 
(Ducange, Gloss. Gra 1.) That title, the equivalent of king, } caucus may deserve a peculiar reference to Cantacuzene, (1. iii. c, 
appears to be of Sclavor n, from whence it has been borrowed | 86.) and Nic. Gregoras, (1. xiv. c. 10.) 
by the H rians ‘ Greeks, and even by the Turks, h Cantacuzene accuses the patriarch, and spares the empress, the 
(Leunclavius, Pan Ture. p. 422.) who reserve the name of Pa-| mother of his sovereign, (1. iii. 33, 34.) against whom Nic. Gregoras 
dishah for the « eror, ‘I tain the latter instead of the former is | expresses a particular animosity, (1. xiv. 10,11. xv. 5.) Itis true, 
the ambition of the French Constantinople. (Avertissement a | that they do not speak exactly of the same time 
Histoire de Timur Be p. 39.) i The traitor and treason are revealed by Nic. Gregoras, (1. xv. ¢. 
€ Nic. Gregoras, |. x i. It is surprising that Cantacuzene has | 8.) but the name is more discreetly suppressed by his great accom- 
not inserted this just a i in his own writings | plice, (Uantacuzen. l, iii. c. 99.) 
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benefactor. The marriage of his daughter with John 
Paleologus was at length consummated: the heredi- 
tary right of the pupil was acknowledged: but the 
sole administration during ten years was vested in the 
guardian. Two emperors and three empresses were 
seated on the Byzantine throne ; and a general amnes- 
ty quieted the apprehensions, and confirmed the pro- 
perty, of the most guilty subjects. The festival of the 
coronation and nuptials was celebrated with the ap- 
pearances of concord and magnificence, and both were 
equally fallacious. During the late troubles, the trea- 
sures of the state, and even the furniture of the palace, 
had been alienated or embezzled; the royal banquet 
was served in pewter or earthenware; and such was 
the proud poverty of the times, that the absence of 
gold and jewels was supplied by the paltry artifices of 
glass and gilt leather.* 

I hasten to conclude the personal his- 


Reign of John ; : 
tory of John Cantacuzene.' He triumph- 


Cantacuzene, 


A. D. 1347. ed and reigned; but his reign and tri- 
A. D. 1355 umph were clouded by the discontent of 


his own and the adverse faction. His 
followers might style the general amnesty, an act of 
pardon for his enemies, and of oblivion for his friends:™ 
in his cause their estates had been forfeited or plunder- 
ed; and as they wandered naked and hungry through 
the streets, they cursed the selfish generosity of a 
Jeader, who, on the throne of the empire, might relin- 
quish without merit his private inheritance. The adhe- 
rents of the empress blushed to hold their lives and 
fortunes by the precarious favour of an usurper; and 
the thirst of revenge was concealed by a tender con- 
cern for the succession, and even the safety, of her 
son. ‘They were justly alarmed by a petition of the 
friends of Cantacuzene, that they might be released 
from their oath of allegiance to the Paleologi; and in- 
trusted with the defence of some cautionary towns; a 
measure supported with argument and eloquence ; and 
which was rejected (says the imperial historian) ** by 
my sublime, and almost incredible, virtue.’’ His re- 
pose was disturbed by the sound of plots and sedi- 
tions; and he trembled lest the lawful prince should 
be stolen away by some foreign or domestic enemy, 
who would inscribe his name and his wrongs in the 
banners of rebellion. As the son of Andronicus ad- 
vanced in the years of manhood, he began to feel and 
act for himself; and his rising ambition was rather 
stimulated than checked by the imitation of his fath- 
er’s vices. If we may trust his own professions, Can- 
tacuzene laboured with honest industry to correct these 
sordid and sensual appetites, and to raise the mind of 
the young prince to a level with his fortune. In the 
Servian expedition, the two emperors showed them- 
selves in cordial harmony to the troops and provinces ; 
and the younger colleague was initiated by the elder 
in the mysteries of war and government. After the 
conclusion of the peace, Paleologus was left at Thes- 
salonica, a royal residence, and a frontier station, to 
secure by his absence the peace of Constantinople, and 
to withdraw his youth from the temptations of a Juxu- 
rious capital. But the distance weakened the powers 
of control, and the son of Andronicus was surrounded 
with artful or unthinking companions, who taught him 
to hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to vindi- 
‘ate his rights. j 
pot of Servia, was soon followed by an open revolt ; 


January. 


k Nic, Greg. 1. xv. 11. 
very thinly sprinkled. The rest of the stones had only 
ZLeciav meog TO Oimuyec, 

1 From his return to Congtantinople, Cantacuzene continues his 
history and that of the empire, one year beyond the abdication of his 
son Matthew, A. D. 1357. (1. iv. c. 1—50. p. 705—911.) Nicephorus 


RavTovsmwny 


Gregoras ends with the synod of Constantinople, in the year 1351 ; | 


(i, xxii. c. 3, p. 660, the rest, to the conclusion of the twenty-fourth 
book, p. 717. is all controversy ;) and his fourteen last books are still 
MSS. in the king of France’s library, 

m The emperor (Cantacuzen. 1. iv.c, 1.) represents his own vir- 
tues, and Nic, Gregoras (!. xv. c. 11.) the complaints of his friends, 
who suffered by its effects. I have lent them the words of our poor 
cavaliers after the restoration. 
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A private treaty with the cral or des- | 


There were however some true pearls, but | 


Cuap. XXTy, 


and Cantacuzene, on the throne of the elder 
cus, defended the cause of age and prerogatiy 
in his youth he had so vigorously attacked, At his 
request, the empress-mother undertook the voyage of 
Thessalonica, and the office of mediation: she return. 
ed without success; and unless Anne of Savoy was 
instructed by adversity, we may doubt the Sincerity 
or at least the fervour, of her zeal. While the regent 
grasped the sceptre with a firm and vigorous hand, she 
had been instructed to declare, that the ten years of his 
legal administration would soon elapse: and that after 
a full trial of the vanity of the world, the emperor Can- 
tacuzene sighed for the repose of a cloister, and was 
ambitious only of a heavenly crown. Had these gep. 
timents been genuine, his voluntary abdication would 
| have restored the peace of the empire, and his cop. 
science would have been relieved by an act of justice, 
Palwologus alone was responsible for »,,,,, Palas 
his future government; and whatever takes up ar 
might be his vices, they were surely less 6*!nst him, 
formidable than the calamities of a civil + D. 1353, 
war, in which the barbarians and infidels were a, 


Androni- 
e, which 


logus 
ms a- 


invited to assist the Greeks in their mutual dishes 
tion. By the arms of the Turks, who now struck a 
deep and eve rlasting root in Europe, Cantacuzene pre- 
vailed in the third contest in which he had been ip. 
volved ; and the young emperor, driven from sea and 
land, was compelled to take shelter among the Lating 
of the isle of Tenedos. His insolence and obstinacy 
provoked the victor to a step which must render the 
quarrel irreconcilable : and the association of his son 
Matthew, whom he invested with the purple, estab. 
lished the succession in the family of the Cantacuzenj, 
But Constantinople was still attached to the blood of 
her ancient princes; and this last injury accelerated 
the restoration of the rightful heir. A noble Genoese 
espoused the cause of Palwologus, obtained a promise 
of his sister, and achieved the revolution with two 
galleys and two thousand five hundred auxiliaries, 
Under the pretence of distress, they were admitted in- 
to the lesser port; a gate was opened, and the Latin 
shout of “ Long life and victory to the emperor, John 
Palealogus !’’ was answered by a general rising in 
his favour. A numerous and loyal party yet adhered 
to the standard of Cantacuzene: but he asserts in his 
history (does he hope for belief?) that his tender con- 
science rejected the assurance of conquest; that, in 
free obedience to the voice of religion and philosophy, 
he descended from the throne, and embraced with 
pleasure the monastic habit and profession." So soon 
as he ceased to be a prince, his successor was not une 
willing that he should bea saint: the remainder of his 
life was devoted to piety and learning; 


. rn Abdication of 

in the cells of Constantinople and mount Cantacuzene, 

Athos, the monk Joasaph was respected A. D. 1356. 
January. 


a8 the temporal and spiritual father of 
the emperor; and if he issued from his retreat, it was 
as the minister of peace, to subdue the obstinacy and 
solicit the pardon of his rebellious son.° 

Yet in the cloister, the mind of Can- 
| tacuzene was still exercised by theolo- 
|} gical war. He sharpened a controver- 
| sial pen against the Jews and Mahome- 
| tans ;? and in every state he defended w 


Dispute concern- 
ing the light of 
mount Thabor, 

A. D. 1341—1362, 


ith equal zeal 


o The awkward apology of Cantacuzene, (1. iv. c. 39-42.) who re- 
lates, with visible confusion, his own downfall, may bes pplied by 
the less accurate, but more honest, narratives of Matthew Villani, (| 
iv. c. 46. in the Script. Rer. Ital. tom. xiv. p. 268.) and Ducas,(c. 10, 11.) 

o Cantacuzene, in the year 1375, was honours vith a letter from 
the pope. (Fleury. Hist. Eccles, tom. xx. p. 260.) His death is placed 
by respectabie authority on the 20th of November, 1411. (Ducange, 
Fam. by zant, p. 260.) But if he were of the age of his companion 
| Andronicus the younger, he must have lived 116 years; a rare in- 
stance of longevity, which in so illustrious a person would have al- 
tracted universal n : 

p His four discourses, were print 1 at Basil, 1543. (Fab- 
ric. Bibliot. Grac. tom. vi. p. 473.) He composed them to satisfy a 
proselyte who was assaulted with letters from his friends of Ispahan. 
Cantacuzene had read the Koran; but I understand from Maracel, 
that he adopts the vulgar prejudices and fables against Mahomet and 
| his religion. 
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the divine light of mount Thabor, a memorable ques-| prived of the honours of christian burial ; but in the 
tion, Which consummates the religious follies of the| next age the question was forgotten; nor can I learn 
Greeks. The fakirs of India, and the monks of the|that the axe or faggot were employed for the extirpa- 
oriental church, were alike persuaded, that in total | tion of the Barlaamite heresy.' 

abstraction of the faculties of the mind and body, the For the conclusion of this chapter, I Establishment of 
purer spirit may ascend to the enjoyment and vision | have reserved the Genoese war, which the Genoese at 
of the Deity. ‘The opinion and practice of the monas-| shook the throne of Cantacuzene, and —_ hae 
teries of mount Athos * will be best represented in the | betrayed the debility of the Greek em-~" * p 
words of an abbot, who flourished in the eleventh cen-| pire. The Genoese, who, after the recovery of Con- 
tury. ** When thou art alone in thy cell,” says the | stantinople, were seated in the suburb of Pera or Gala- 
ascetic teacher, ** shut thy door, and seat thyself in a/| ta, received that honourable fief from the bounty of 
corner; raise thy mind above all things vain and tran-| the emperor. They were indulged in the use of their 
sitory ; recline thy beard and chin on thy breast; turn | laws and magistrates ; but they submitted to the duties 
thy eyes and thy thought towards the middle of thy | of vassals and subjects: the forcible word of liegemen,” 
belly, the region of the navel; and search the place|was borrowed from the Latin jurisprudence; and 
of the heart, the seat of the soul. At first, all will be} their podesta, or chief, before he entered on his office, 
dark and comfortless; but if you persevere day and} saluted the emperor with loyal acclamations and 
night, you will feel an ineffable joy; and no sooner| vows of fidelity. Genoa sealed a firm alliance with 
has the soul discovered the place of the heart, than it|the Greeks; and, in case of a defensive war, a supply 
is involved in a mystic and ethereal light.” This|of fifty empty galleys and a succour of fifty galleys 
light, the production of a distempered fancy, the crea-| completely armed and manned, was promised by the 
ture of an empty stomach and an empty brain, was| republic to the empire. In the revival of a naval 
adored by the Quietists as the pure and perfect essence | force, it was the aim of Michael Paleologus to deliver 
of God himself; and as long as the folly was confined | himself from a foreign aid; and his vigorous govern- 
to mount Athos, the simple solitaries were not inqui-| ment confined the Genoese of Galata within those 
sitive how the divine essence could be a material sub-| limits which the insolence of wealth and freedom pro- 
stance, or how an émmaterial substance could be per-| voked them to exceed. A sailor threatened that they 
ceived by the eyes of the body. But in the reign of | should soon be masters of Constantinople, and slew 
the younger Andronicus, these monasteries were vis-| the Greek who resented this national affront ; and an 
ited by Barlaam,* a Calabrian monk, who was equally | armed vessel, after refusing to salute the palace, was 
skilled in philosophy and theology ; who possessed | guilty of some acts of piracy in the Black sea. Their 
the languages of the Greeks and Latins; and whose | countrymen threatened to support their cause ; but the 
versatile genius could maintain their opposite creeds, | long and open village of Galata was instantly surroun- 
according to the interest of the moment. ‘The indis-| ded by the imperial troops; till, in the moment of the 
cretion of an ascetic revealed to the curious traveller) assault, the prostrate Genoese implored the clemency 
the secrets of mental prayer; and Barlaam embraced | of their sovereign. The defenceless situation which 
the opportunity of ridiculing the Quietists, who placed | secured their obedience, exposed them to the attack 
the soul in the navel; of accusing the monks of mount | of their Venetian rivals, who, in the reign of the elder 
Athos of heresy and blasphemy. His attack compel-| Andronicus, presumed to violate the majesty of the 
led the more learned to renounce or dissemble the;|throne. On the approach of their fleets, the Genoese, 
simple devotion of their brethren; and Gregory Pala-| with their families and effects, retired into the city; 
mas introduced a scholastic distinction between the| their empty habitations were reduced to ashes: and 
essence and operation of God. His inaccessible es-j| the feeble prince, who had viewed the destruction of 
sence dwells in the midst of an uncreated and eternal | his suburb, expressed his resentment, not by arms, 
light; and this beatific vision of the saints had been but by ambassadors. This misfortune, however, was 
manifested to the disciples on mount Thabor, in the | advantageous to the Genoese, who obtained, and im- 
transfiguration of Christ. Yet this distinction could | perceptibly abused, the dangerous licence of surround- 
not escape the reproach of polytheism: the eternity |ing Galata with a strong wall}; of introducing into 
of the light of Thabor was fiercely denied ; and Bar-| the ditch the waters of the sea; of erecting lofty tur- 
laam still charged the Palamites with holding two|rets; and of mounting a train of military engines on 
eternal substances, a visible and an invisible God.|the rampart. The narrow bounds in which they had 
From the rage of the monks of mount Athos, who| been circumscribed, were insufficient for the growing 
threatened his life, the Calabrian retired to Constanti- | colony ; each day they acquired some addition of land- 
nople, where his smooth and specious manners intro-|ed property; and the adjacent hills were covered 
duced him to the favour of the great domestic and the | with their villas and castles, which they joined and 
emperor. ‘The court and the city were involved in| protected by new fortifications* The navigation and 
this theological dispute, which flamed amidst the civil | trade of the Euxine was the patrimony of the Greek 
war; but the doctrine of Barlaam was disgraced by | emperors, who commanded the narrow entrance, the 
his flight and apostacy ; the Palamites triumphed ; and | gates, as it were, of that inland sea. In the reign of 
their adversary, the patriarch John of Apri, was depo-| Michael Paleologus, their prerogative was acknow- 
sed by the consent of the adverse factions of the state. | ledged by the sultan of Egypt, who solicited and ob- 
In the character of emperor and theologian, Cantacu-|tained the liberty of sending an annual ship for the 
zene presided in the synod of the Greek church, which | purchase of slaves in Circassia and the Lesser Tarta- 
established, as an article of faith, the uncreated light| ry; a liberty pregnant with mischief to the christian 
of mount Thabor; and, after so many insults, the rea- 
son of mankind was slightly wounded by the addition 
of a single absurdity. Many rolls of paper or parch- 
ment have been blotted ; and the impenitent sectaries, 
who refused to subscribe the orthodox creed, were de- | 











t See Cantacuzene, (1. ii. c. 39, 40. 1. iv. c. 3. 23, 24, 25.) and Nic. 
Gregoras, (1. xi. c. 10. 1. xv. 3.7. &c.) whose last books, from the nine- 
teenth to the twenty-fourth, are almost confined to a subject so inter- 
esting to the authors, Boivin, (in Vit. Nic. Gregorz,) from the un- 
published books, and Fabricius, (Bibliot. Grec. tom. x. p. 452—473.) 










e TT ae ese Ect ca or rather Montfaugon, from the MSS. of the Coislin library, have 
added some facts and documents. 
q See the Voyages de Bernier, tom. i. p. 127. a Pachymer, (1. v.c. 10.) very properly explains 4: %+evs (ligios) by 
r Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 522, 523. Fleury, Hist. Eccl, | 3:evs. The use of these words in the Greek and Latin of the feudal 
tom. xx. p. 22. 24. 107—114, & The former unfolds the cause with | times, may be amply understood from the Glossaries of Ducange. 
the judgment of a philosopher, the latter transcribes and translates | (Grec. p. S11, 812. Latin. tom. iv. p. 109—111.) 
with the prejudices of a catholic priest. x The establishment and progress of the Genoese at Pera, or Gala- 


s Basnage (in Canisii Anti 


: Lectiones, tom. iv. p. 363—368.) has | ta, is described by Ducange (C. P. Christiana, 1. i. p. 68, 69.) from the 
Investigated the character an Fi 


! story of Barlaam e duplicity of | Byzantine historians, Pachymer, (I. ii. c. 35. 1. v. 10. 30. 1. ix. 15.1. 
his opinions had inspired some doubts of the identity of his person. | xii. 6. 9. (Nicephoras Gregoras, (1. v. c. 4. lL vi. c. Ly 1b. ix. c. 5. L. ah 
See likewise Fabricius. (Bibliot. Grac. tom. x. p. 427—432.) |c. 1.1. xv. c. 1. 6.) and Cantacuzene, (1. i. c. 12. 1. ii. c. 29, &e.) 
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cause; since these youths were transformed by edu- 
cation and discipline into the formidable Mamalukes.? 
Their trade and From the colony of Pera, the Genoese 

insolence. engaged with superior advantage in the 
lucrative trade of the Black sea; and their industry 
supplied the Greeks with fish and corn; two articles 
of food almost equally important to a superstitious 
people. The spontaneous bounty of nature appears 
to have bestowed the harvests of Ukraine, the produce 
of a rude and savage husbandry ; and the endless ex- 
portation of 


mouth of the Don or Tanais, in their last station of the 
rich mud and shallow water of the Meotis.2 The 
waters of the Oxus, the Caspian, the Volga, and the 
Don, opened a rare and laborious passage for the 
gems and spices of India; and, after three months’ 
march, the caravans of Carizme met the Italian ves- 
sels in the harbours of Crimza.*| These various bran- 
ches of trade 
power of the Genoese. 
Pisa were forcibly expelled ; the natives 
tions of their humble factories; and their principal 
establishment of Caffa® was besieged without effect 
by the Tartar powers. Destitute of a navy, the Greeks 
were oppressed by these haughty merchants, who fed, 
or famished, Constantinople, according to their inter- 
est. They proceeded to usurp the customs, the fish- 
ery, and even the toll, of the Bosphorus ; and while 
they derived from these objects a revenue of two hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold, a remnant of thirty thou- 
sand was reluctantly allowed to the emperor.* The 
colony of Pera or Galata acted, in peace and war, 


salt fish and caviar is annually renewed | 
by the enormous sturgeons that are caught at the| 
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were monopolized by the diligence and | 
Their rivals of Venice and | 
were awed | 
by the castles and cities, which arose on the founda-| 


| the w 


as an independent state ; and, as it will hap pen in dis- | 


tant settlements, the Genoese pode sta too often forg: t} 
that he was the servant of his own masters. 
These usurpations were encouraged by 


Their war with . ’ -* 
the emperor the weakness of the elder Androtiicus, | 
Cantacuzene, and by the civil wars that afflicted his 


A. D. 1348, ° : 66 
. age and the minority of his grandson. 


The talents of Cantacuzene were employed to the ruin, 
ploy 


rather than the restoration, of the empire; and after 
his domestic victory, he was condemned to an igno-| 
minious trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese | 
should reign in Constantinople. The merchants of | 


Pera were offe 
lands, some commanding heights, which they propo- 
sed to cover with new fortifications; and in the ab- 
sence of the emperor, who was detained at Demotica 
by sickness, they ventured to brave the de bility of a 
female reign. A Byzantine vessel, which had pre- 
sumed to fish at the mouth of the harbour, was sunk 
by these au strangers; the fishermen 
murdered. Instead of suing for pardon, the Genoese 
demanded satisfaction; required, in a haughty strain, 


Jacious 


that the Greeks stiould renounce the exercise of navi-| 
gation; and encountered with regular arms the first | 
sallies of the popular indignation. They instantly 


land ; and by the labour of a 
her sex and of every age, the wall 


occupied the debatable 


whole people, of eit 


y Bot 1 Pachymer (1 iii. c. 3, 4 and Nic. Greg. (l. iv. c. 7.) un 
ders tand — lore the effects of this dangerous induigence. Bibars, 
sultan of Egypt, himself a Tartar, but a devout mussulman, obtained 
from the chil Sdren f Zingis the permission to build a stately mosch 
in the capital of Crimea. (De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. p 
343.) 

z Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 48.) was assured at Caffa, 
that these fishes wer etimes twenty-four or twenty-six feet long 
weighed eight or n hundred pounds, and yielded three or four 

juintals of caviar. The corn of the Bosphorus had supplied the Athe- 
niar is in the ne of De sthenes, 

a De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. p. 343, 344. Viaggi di Ra 
musio, tom. i. fol. 400, But this land or water carriage could only be 
practicable when Tartary was united under a wise and powerful mo- 
narct 

b Nic. Gregoras (1. xi 12.) is judicious and well informed on 
the trade and colon f the Black sea, Chardin describes the pre 
sent ruins of Caffa, where, in forty days, he saw above 400 sail em 
ployed in the corn and fish trade. (Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 46 

1.) 

¢ See Nic. Grégoras, |. xvii. c. 1. 


were | 


nded by his refusal of some contiguous | 





| dispelled the public consternation ; the emperor ine} 
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was raised, and the ditch was sunk, with ineredib] 
speed. At the same time, they attacked . 
two Byzantine galleys; while ‘the three 
remainder of the imperial navy, esc; 
hands: the inhabitants without the 
shore, were pill: ged and destroyed ; and the care of 
the regent, of the empress Irene, was confined to the 
preservation of the city. ‘The return of Cantae zene 
ed to peace ful counsels; but he yielded to the obsti. 
nacy of his enemies, who re ject d all reasonable terms, 
and to the ardour of his - jects, who threate ned, in 
the style of Scripture, to bri ak them in pieces like a 

potter’s vessel. Yet they reluctantly paid thet 
that he impost d for the construction of Ships, and the 

expenses of the war; and as he two nations were 
masters, the one of the lan d, the other of the s a. © On- 
stantinople and Pera were presse d by the evils of a 


and burnt 
others, the 
iped from their 
gates, or along the 


taxes, 


mutual siege. The merchants of the colony, who had 
believed that a few days would terminate the war, al. 
ready murmured at their losses; the succours from 
their mother-country were delayed by the factions of 


Genoa; and the most cautious embraced the opportu. 
nity of a Rhodian vessel to remove their families and 


effects from the scene of h stility. In Destroction of 
the spring, the Byzantine fleet, seven his fleet, 
galleys and a train of smaller vessels, 4+ D- 1349, 
issued from the mouth of the harbour, and steered jn 


a single line alor g the shore of Pera; unskil fully pre- 
senting their sides to the beaks of th 8 quad- 
ron. ‘The crews were comp sed of peasants and me- 
chanics; nor was their ignorance compensated by the 
native of barbarians: the wind was strong, 

aves were rou: oh 3 and no sooner did the Gr reeks 
perceive a distant and inactive enemy, than they leap. 


ad verse 


courage 


ed headlong into the sea, from a doubtful, to an inevi- 
table, peril. The troops that marched to the attack of 
the lines Pera were struck at the same moment 
with a similar panic; and the Genoese were astonish- 
ed, and almost ashamed, at their double victory. Their 
triumphant vessels, crowned with flowers, and drag- 
ging after them the captive galleys, repeatedly passed 
and re passed before the pal ce: the only virtue of the 
emperor was patience; an d the h pe of re venge his 
sole consolation. Yet the distress of both parties in- 
terpose da te mporary agreement; and the shame of the 
empire was disguised by a thin veil of dignity and 
power. Summ ning the chiefs of the colony, Canta- 


cuzene affected to despise the trivial object of the de- 








bate ; and, after a mild reproof, most liberally granted 
the lands, which had been previously resigned to the 
seeming custody of his officers 
But the emperor was soon solicited to 
violate the treaty, an « to join his arms Victory of the 
with the Venetians, > perpetual ene- v. as aoa ” 
mies of Genoa and a rcolonies. While Greeks, 
he compared the reasons of peace and . D 
war, his moderation was provoked by a 
wanton insult of the inhabitants of Pera, who discharg- 
ed from their rampart a Jarge stone that fell in the 
midst of Constantinople. On his juste mplaint, they 
coldly blamed the im rudence of their engineer; but 
the next day the insult was repeated, and they exulted 
ina second proof that the royal city was not beyond 
the reach of their artillery. Cantacuzene instantly 
signed his treaty with the Venetians ; but the weight 
|of the Roman ¢ mpire was scarcely felt in the balance 
of these opulent and powerful repu blies.¢ From the 
straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Tanais, their 
fleets encountered each other with various success; 
and a memorable battle was fought in the narrow 
aT events of this war are related by C 1 ene (1. i 11.) 
with obscurity and confusion, ar Nic. Gr 3 xv . 17.) 
ina rand hor narrative. The priest wa ss responsible than 
the prince for the def f the flee 
e Thes 1 war is darkly told Canta ene, (1. iv. c. 18. p. 24, 
75. 28-32.) w wishes to dis e what he dares not deny. I regret 
s part of Nic. Gre as, which is still in MS, at Paris 
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sea, under the walls of Constantinople. It would 
not be an easy task to reconcile the accounts of the 
Greeks, the Venetians, and the Genoese ;‘ and while J 
depend on the narrative of an impartial historian,§ I 
shall borrow from each nation the facts that redound 
to their own disgrace, and the honour of their foes. 
The Venetians, with their allies the Catalans, had the 
advantage of number ; and their fleet, with the poor addi- 
tion of eight Byzantine galleys, amounted to seventy- 
five sail; the Genoese did hot exce ed sixty-four; but 
in those times their ships of war were distinguished 
by the superiority of their size and strength. The | 
names and families of their naval commanders, Pisani | 
and Doria, are illustrious in the annals of their country ; 
but the personal merit of the former was eclipsed by | 
the fame and abilities of his rival. They engaged in| 
tempestuous weather ; and the tumultuary conflict was | 
continued from the dawn to the extinction of light. The 
enemies of the Genoese applaud their prowess: the 
friends of the Venetians are dissatisfied with their be- 
haviour: but all the parties agree in praising the skill | 
and boldness of the Catalans, who, with many wounds, 
sustained the brunt of the action. On the separation 
of the fleets, the event might appear doubtful ; but the | 
thirteen Genoese galleys, that had been sunk or taken, 
were compensated by a double loss of the allies; of 
fourteen Venetians, ten Catalans, and two Greeks; | 
and even the grief of the conquerors expressed the as- 
surance and habit of more decisive victories. Pisani 
confessed his defeat, by retiring into a fortified harbour, | 
from whence, under the pretext of the orders of the se- 





St 


nate, he steered with a broken and flying squadron for 
the isle of Candia, and abandoned to his rivals the 
sovereignty of the sea. In a public epistle,® to the 


j 


doge and senate, Petrarch employs his eloquence to 
reconcile the maritime powers, the two luminaries of 
Italy. The orator celebrates the valour and victory 
of the Genoese, the first of men in the exercise of na- 
val war: he drops a tear on the misfortunes of their 
Venetian brethren ; but he exhorts them to pursue with 
fire and sword the base and perfidious Greeks; to 
purge the metropolis of the east from the heresy with 
Their treaty with which it was infected. Deserted by | 
h their friends, the Greeks were incapable 
May 6, ‘ 


of resistance ; and three months after the 
peror Cantacuzene solicited and sub- 
1 treaty, which forever banished the Venetians 
ilans, and granted to the Genoese a monopo- 
The Ro-| 
(I smile in transcribing the name) might 
soon have sunk into a province of Genoa, if the ambi- 
tion of the re public had not been checked by the ruin | 
of freedom and naval 


emmy 





and Cat 
and almost a right of dominion. 
man empire 


her fre power. A long contest of 
one hundred and thirty years was determined by the 
triumph of Venice; and the factions of the Genoese 


compelled them to seek for domestic peace under the 
protection of a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or the 
French Yet the spirit of commerce survived 
that of con juest; ar d the ec lony of Pera still awed | 

il and navigated the Euxine, till it was invol- | 
ved by the Turks in the final servitude of Constanti- 
nople itself, 


king. 


the ¢ pit 
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Conquests of Zingis Khan and the Moguls from China to 
Poland — Esc tpt if Con tantinople and the Greeks.—Ori- 


f Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom, x 


p. 144.) refers to the most an- 

ent Chr les of Venice, (Caresinus, the continuator of Andrew 

Dandolus, tom. xii. p. 421, 422.) and Genoa, (George Stella, Annales 

Genuenses, tom. xvii. p. 1091, 1092.) both of which I have diligently 
consulted in his great Collection of the Historians of Italy, 

g See the Ch icl f Matteo Villani of Flore nce, |. ii. c. 59, 60. p. 
M45—147 74, 75. p. 156, 157, in Muratori’s Collection, tom. xiv | 
h The Abbé de Sade (Memoires sur la Viede Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 
*57—263.) translates this letter, which he had copied from a MS, in 
the king of France’s library. ‘Though a servant of the duke of Milan, 
Petrarch pours forth his astonishment and grief at the defeat and des 


pair of the Genoese in the following year, (p. 323—332.) | 
Vou. I1.—3 A 2 


~ 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
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gin of the Ottoman Turks in Bithynia.—Reigns and vic- 

tories of Othman, Orchan, Amurath the first, and Baja- 

zet the first.—Foundation and progress of the Turkish 
monarchy in Asia and Europe.—Danger of Constantino- 
ple and the Greek empire. 

From the petty quarrels of a city and her suburbs, 
from the cowardice and discord of the falling Greeks, 
I shall now ascend to the victorious Turks; whose 
domestic slavery was ennobled by martial discipline, 


|religious enthusiasm, and the energy of the national 
| 
| character. 


The rise and progress of the Ottomans, 
the present sovereigns of Constantinople, are connect- 
ed with the most important scenes of modern history; 
but they are founded on a previous knowledge of the 
great eruption of the Moguls and Tartars; whose ra- 
pid conquests may be compared with the primitive 
convulsions of nature, which have agitated and alter- 
ed the surface of the globe. 1 have long since assert- 
ed my claim to introduce the nations, the immediate 
or remote authors of the fall of the Roman empire ; nor 
can I refuse myself to those events, which from their 
uncommon magnitude, will interest a philosophic mind 
in the history of blood.* 

From the spacious highlands betwee 
China, Siberia, and the Caspian sea, the he nee oy of 

he Moguls and 

tide of emigration and war has repeated- Tartars, = 
ly been poured. ‘These ancient seats of 4- D- 1206-1227. 
the Huns and Turks were occupied in the twelfth cen- 
tury by many pastoral tribes, of the same descent and 
similar manners, which were united and led to conquest 
vy the formidable Zingis. In his ascent to greatness, 
that barbarian (whose private appellation was Temu- 
gin) had trampled on the necks of his equals. His 
birth was noble: but it was in the pride of victory, that 
the prince or people deduced his seventh ancestor from 
the immaculate conception of a virgin. His father 
had reigned over thirteen hordes, which composed 
about thirty or forty thousand families: above two 
thirds refused to pay tithes or obedience to his infant 
son : and at the age of thirteen Temugin fought a battle 
against his rebellious subjects. The future conqueror 
of Asia was reduced to fly and to obey: but he rose 
superior to his fortune, and in his fortieta year he had 
established his fame and dominion over the cireumjacent 
tribes. Ina state of society, in which policy is rude 
and valour is universal, the ascendant of one man must 
be founded on his power and resolution to punish his 
enemies and recompense his friends. His first milita- 
ry league was ratified by the simple rites of sacrificing 
a horse and tasting of a running stream: Temougin 
pledged himself to divide with his followers the sweets 
and bitters of life; and when he had shared among 
them his horses and apparel, he was rich in their ¢ 
titude and his own hopes. After his first victory, he 
placed seventy caldrons on the fire, and seventy of 
the most guilty rebels were cast headlong into the boil- 
ing water. The sphere of his attraction was continu- 
ally enlarged by the ruin of the proud and the submis- 
sion of the prudent; and the boldest chieftains might 
tremble, when they beheld enchased in silver, the skull 
of the khan of the Keraites ;® who, under the name of 
Prester John, had corresponded with the Roman pon- 
tiff and the princes of Europe. ‘The ambition of Te- 
mugin condescended to employ the art of superstition ; 
and it was from a naked prophet, who could ascend to 
heaven on a white horse, that he accepted the title of 
Zingis,® the most great; and a divine right to the con- 


n Zingis Khan, 


gra- 


a The reader is invited to review the chapters of the first volume ; 
the manners of pastoral nations, the conquests of Attila and the Huns, 
which were composed at a time when I entertained the wish, ra- 
ther than the hope, of concluding my history. 

b The khans of the Keraites were most probably incapable of read- 
ing the pompous epistles composed in their name by the Nestorian 
missionaries, who endowed them with the fabulous wonders of an In- 
dian kingdom. Perhaps these Tartars (the presbyter or priest John) 
had submitted to the rites of baptism and ordination. (Asseman. Bib- 
liot. Orient. tom. iii. p. ii. p. 487—503.) 

e Since the history and tragedy of Voltate, Gengis, at least in 
French, seems to be the more fashionable spelling; but Abulghazi 
Khan must have known the true nameof his ancestor. His etymolo- 
gy appears just: Zin, in the Mogul tongue, signifies great, and gis is 
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quest and dominion of the earth. In a general courou/- | 


tai, or diet, he was seated on a felt, which was long 
afterwards revered as a relic, and solemnly proclaim- 
ed great khan, or emperor of the Moguls ¢ and Tartars.° 
Of these kindred, though rival, names, the former had 
given birth to the imperial race ; and the latter has been 
extended by accident or error over the spacious wilder- 
ness of the north. 
The code of laws which Zingis dieta- 
His laws. 
preservation of domestic peace, and the exercise of 
foreign hostility. The punishment of death was in- 
flicted on the crimes of adultery, murder, perjury, and 


the capital thefts of a horse or ox; and the fiercest of | 


men were mild and just in their intercourse with each 
other. The future election of the great khan was ves- 
ted in the princes of his family and the heads of the 
tribes; and the regulations of the chace were essential 
to the pleasures and plenty of a Tartar camp. The 
victorious nation was held sacred from all 


and every labour was servile except the profession of 
arms. The service and discipline of the troops, who 
were armed with bows, seymitars, and iron maces, 
and divided by hundreds, thousands, and ten thou- 
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ted to his subjects, was adapted to the | the lord of many millions of shepherds and 


servile la-| 
bours, which were abandoned to slaves and strangers ; | 


AND FALL Cuar. Xxy 


i 


nese," Persians,!' Armenians,* Syrians.) 
Greeks," Russians,° Poles,» Hungarians,$ ay 
and each nation will deserve credit in the 
| their own disasters and defeats." 

| The arms of Zingis and his lieuten- 
ants successively reduced the hordes of China 
jthe desert, who pitched their tents be- A. D. 1216 “1214 


| tween the wall of China and the Volga; and the Mo. 
| gul emperor became the monarch of the pastoral world, 


Arabians.» 
id Latins v 
relation of 


| 


Invasion { 


: soldiers 
lwho fe It their impatient to 
rush on the mild and wealthy climates of the south 
His aneestors had been the tributaries of the Chinses 
emperors ; and Temugin himself had been disgraced 
by a title of honour and servitude. The court of Pe. 
kin was astonished by an embassy from its former 
vassal, who, in the tone of the king of nati nS, exac. 
| ted the tribute and obedience which he had paid, a 
who affected to treat the son of heaven 
temptible of mankind. A haughty 
their secret apprehensions ; 


united strength, and were 


, 
nd 


as the most con- 
answer disguised 
ind their fears were soon 
| justified by the march of innumerable squadrons, who 
pierced on all sides the feeble 1 


wall, 


mpart of 


f the great 


Ninety cities were stormed or starved, by the 








| Moguls ; ten only escaned ; and Zinyis, from a know. 

sands, were the institutions of a veteran commander. | ledge of the filial piety of the Chinese, covered his 

Each officer and soldier was made responsible, under | —— . — 

. ° . . . . wt r ver ‘ t ¢ 4 Lar D. 1644 

pain of death, for the safety and honour of his com-} _1663,) He is of most value and 2 ieee ee 

panions ; and the spirit of conquest breathed in the | and manners of his nation, Of his nine ts, the first descends 

. } ‘ Vi } } } ‘ to 7 \ 

law, that peace should never be granted unless to a 4 7 K : Sings; the 

vanquished and suppliant enemy. But it is the reli-| generat his a 

gion of Zingis that best deserves our wonder and ap- | ®!0th,t r , S Khan, 

rT 1 . . _ wind T M 

plause. ‘The catholic inquisitors of Europe, who de-| H G il sM ees 

fended nonsense by cruelty, might have been confoun- | successours, ( uns de la ¢ rée de 1} a Chine 
- 2 : rile ( s Jesus, Miss , 

ded by the example of a barbarian, who anticipated |p... 4; 5. Ga ; ; » Fok . 

the lessons of philosophy,! and established by his rract f dor v : r 

laws a system of pure theism and perfect toleratron.! i uP G — f r 7 : 

> ? > oe . i ¢ i ws t a i 10 
His first and only article of faith was the existence of | a work : he } . fe 
one God, the author of all good ; who fills by his pre- | am« A Nisa secretary of sul tela 18 tr 
sence the heavens and earth, which he has created by | *p) Poet's" 0" @ Son oe "tem thus daniel 
his power. The Tartars and Moguls were addicted to | ghiscan, Mohammed, Gelale & the B heque Orient 
the idols of their peculiar tribes ; and many of them | @Her ae . 

. . . . . . * fi ! r A :, r € s 
had been converted by the foreign missionaries to the | , Premontré, (Fa | i } ; 
religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and of Christ. These ated, in . rench | 8 ] s 
various systems in freedom and concord, were taught | (04 ia ae “ ; 
and practised within the precincts of the same camp 5 Z s Khan, and his first s 
and the Bonze, the Imam, the Rabbi, the Nestorian, |" Dynasty : : Vx0n 1 dio.) 

. i ! p ul 4 . 4 
and the Latin priest, enjoyed the same honourable ex- | (gp O ; a aie male 7 ~ hte 
emption from service and tribute: in the mosch of | 8, a fthe J : ’ 

; eas 
Bochara, the insolent victor might trample the Koran} “,,",, he Arablens. in 1 ; r i 
under his horse’s feet, but the calm legislator respec- | guish Abulfeda, sultan of Ha S 
ted the prophets and pontiffs of the most hostile sects. | “¢r )° ™ 50 me . , 
" -¢ . ae " | Nice rus G r ‘ " 
Ihe reason of Zingis was not informed by books; the | necting the Scy n B H s 
khan could neither read nor write; and except the | truth and elegance the s soft 
° 1 } sia L he Ita . f 
tribe of the Igours, the greatest part of the Moguls and | pis’and his sons 
Tartars were as illiterate as their sovereign. The} M. Levesque (I et . 
° » eat of | sia } art } 
memory of their exploits was preserved by tradition: ~ . . N 
sixty-eight years after the death of Zingis, these tra-| p For Poland, I \ e Sarmatia A Europea 
ditions were collected and transcribed ;* the brevity | 0! Matthew S . ’ vl 2 ’ tsigge 
. ; . racow ) ' ‘ oO ‘Ga ¥ 
of their domestic annals may be supplied by the Chi-| pric. Bi Latin. media firme A p. 56 
= a ee ee a aiehinciie ies | a leh I s i 3 
| c. 74. p. 150 16 firs S ! H : 
the superlative termination (Hist. Genea Tartars, part. |r not : d : : f 

194, 295.) From the same idea of magni appellation of in ¢ 88, a 1 (M. R H \ 

Z s is bestowed the ean. ira Cay ( ‘ H is c 
ne name of Moguls has prevailed among the orientals, and still | D ] Hut e, Te | e.1V.R I 
adieres to the titular sovereign, the Great Mogul of Hindostan. aros, facta | 2—321.) st | it I hay een of all 

e The Tariars (more properly Tatars) were descended from Tatar f 1 
Khan, the brother of Mogul Khan, (see Abulghazi, parti. and ii.) and r Matthew Paris has repres : the 
once formed a horde of 70,000 families on the borders of Kitay, (p danger ai ress of kur ( wor / n his 
103—112.) In the great invasion of Europe, (A. D. 1238.) they seem k s | » I f ‘ 5 f 
to have led the vanguard; and the simibitude of the name of Tar t reat kha n tt hir ry wa y friars 
tarei, recommended that of Tartare to the Latins. (Matt. Paris, p. | John de Pla Carpini, and Willlam Kubr $, an Marco Pol 
3938, &c.) 1 Venetian ntl un rhe Latin r the two former are 

f A singular conformity may be found between the religious laws | inserted in firs ur f Hack Italian original or 
of Zingis Khan, and of Mr. Locke. (Constitutions of Carolina, in his | version of the third (Fabr Bibliot. Latir Evi, t p> 
Works, vol. iv. p. 535. 4to. edition, 1777.) 198, tom. v. Ay f 1 es f Ra 

« In the year 1294, by the command of Cazan, khan of Persia, the | s In his ry of the Huns, M G has most amply 
fourth in his descent from Zingis. From these traditions, his vizir | treated of Zingis Khan and his s essors. See tom. iii, lL. xV-—-XIX. 
Fadlallah composed a Mogul history in the Persian language, which | and in the ateral art sof the Se kians of Roum, tom. ii. } 
has been used by Petit de la Croix. (Hist. de Genghizcan, p. 537 xi. the Carizmians, |. xiv t vl luk 1. iv. L. xxi i 
539.) The Histoire Genealogique des Tartars (4 Leyde, 1726. in 12mo., | sult likewise the ta s of first v . He is ever learned and 
2 tomes) was translated by the Swedish prisoners in Siberia from | accurate; yet I a only lebted 1 for a general view, and 
the Mogul MS. of Abulgasi Bahadur Khan, a descendant of Zingis, | sume passages of Abulfeda ur | latent in the Arabic text. 
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vanguard with their captive parents; an unworthy, 
and by degrees a fruitless, abuse of the virtues of his 
enemies. His invasion was supported by the revolt 
of a hundred thousand Khitans, who guarded the fron- 
tier; yet he listened to a treaty; and a princess of | 
China, three thousand horses, five hundred youths, 
and as many Virgins, and a tribute of gold and silk, | 
were the price of his retreat. In his second expedi- 
tion, he compelled the Chinese emperor to retire be- 
yond the yellow river to a more southern residence. 
The seige of Pekin‘ was long and laborious: the in- 
habitants were reduced hy famine to decimate and de-| 
your their fellow-citizens; when their ammunition | 
was spent, they discharged ingots of gold and silver 
from their engines ; but the Moguls introduced a mine 
to the centre of the capital; and the conflagration of 
the palace burnt above thirty days. China was deso- | 
jated by Tartar war and domestic faction ; and the five | 
northern provinces were added to the empire of Zingis. 

In the west, he touched the dominions 
of Mohammed, sultan of Carizme, who | 
reigned from the Persian gulf to the bor- 
ders of India and Turkestan; and who, 
in the proud imitation of Alexander the Great, forgot 
the servitude and ingratitude of his fathers to the 
house of Seljuk. It was the wish of Zingis to estab- 
lish a friendly and commercial intercourse with the 
most powerful of the Moslem princes; nor could he 
be tempted by the secret solicitations of the caliph of 
Bagdad, who sacrificed to his personal wrongs the | 
safety of the church and state. A rash and inhuman 
deed prov yked and justified the Tartar arms in the in- 
yasion of the southern Asia. A caravan of three am- 
passadors and one hundred and fifty merchants, was 
arrested and murdered at Otrar, by the command of 
Mohammed; nor was it till after a demand and de- 
nial of justice, till he h ud prayed and fasted three 
nights on a mountain, that the Mogul emperor appeal- 
ed to the judgment of God and his sword. Our Euro-| 
pean battles, says a philosophie writer,* are petty 
skirmishes, if compared to the numbers that have 
fought and fallen in the fields of Asia. Seven hun- 
dred thousand Moguls and Tartars are said to have 
marched under the standard of Zingis and his four| 
sons. In the vast plains that extend to the north of | 
the Sihon or Jaxartes, they were encountered by four 
hundred thousand soldiers of the sultan; and in the! 
first battle, which was suspended by the night, one 
hundred and sixty thousand Carizmians were slain. 
Mohammed was astonished by the multitude and va- 
lour of his enemies: he withdrew from the scene of 
and distributed his troops in the frontier 
towns ; trusting that the barbarians, invincible in the 
field, would be repulsed by the length and difficulty of 
many But the prudence of Zingis had 
formed a body of Chinese engineers, skilled in the me- | 
chanie arts; informed perhaps of the secret of gun- 
powder, and capable, under his diseipline, of attack- 
ing a foreign country with more vigour and success 
than they had defended their own. The Persian his- 
torians will relate the sieges of Otrar, Cogende, Bo- 
chara, Samareand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, Nisabour, 


of Carizme, 
Transoxiana, 
and Persia, 


A, D. 1218 


4 
~<t 


dange r, 


80 sieces. 
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Balch, and Candahar; and the conquest of the rich | 
and populous countries of ‘Transoxiana, Carizme, and | 


Chorasan, 
the Huns have long since been elucidated by the ex- 
ample of Zingis and the Moguls; and in this more 


The destructive hostilities of Attila and | 


proper place I shall be content to observe, that, from | 
the Caspian to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many} 


hundred miles, which was adorned with the habita- 





tM re proper 


Yen -k , an ancient city, whase ruins still ap- 
pear some furlongs he south-east of the modern Pekin, which was 
built by Cublai Khan. (Gabel, p. 146.) Pe-king and Nan-king, are 
vague titles, the « lof the south, The identity 


rts of the north an 


and change of name x the most uders of the Chinese 
geography, (p. 177.) 

u M. de Voltaire, Essai sur Hist 
His account of Zingis and the Mogul 
Fal sense and truth, with « 


8 perpl skilful r 
re Generale, tom. ili. c. 60. p.8 
s contains, as usual, much gene- 
3 particular errors. 


} 
} 
| 
| 
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| tions and labours of mankind, and that five centuries 


have not been sufficient to repair the ravages of four 
years. The Mogul emperor encouraged or indulged 
the fury of his troops; the hope of future possession 
was lost in the ardour of rapine and slaughter ; and 
the cause of the war exasperated their mative fierce- 
ness by the pretence of justice and revenge. The 
downfall and death of the sultan Mohammed, who ex- 
pired unpitied and alone, in a desert island of the 
Caspian sea, is a poor atonement for the calamities of 
which he was the author. Could the Carizmian em- 
pire have been saved by a single hero, it would have 
been saved by his son Gelaleddin, whose active va- 
lour repeatedly checked the Moguls in the career of 
victory. Retreating, as he fought, to the banks of the 
Indus, he was oppressed by their innumerable host, 
till, in the last moment of despair, Gelaleddin spurred 
his horse into the waves, swam one of the broadest 


| and most rapid rivers of Asia, and extorted the admi- 
| ration and applause of Zingis himself. 


It was in this 
camp that the Mogul conqueror yielded with reluc- 
tance to the murmurs of his weary and wealthy troops, 
who sighed for the enjoyment of their native land. 
Encumbered with the spoils of Asia, he slowly mea- 
sured back his footsteps, betrayed some pity for the 
misery of the vanquished, and declared his intention 
of rebuilding the cities which had been swept away 
by the tempest of his arms. After he had repassed 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, he was joined by two gener- 
als, whom he had detached with thirty thousand horse, 
to subdue the western provinces of Persia. ‘They had 
trampled on the nations which opposed their passage, 
penetrated through the gates of Derbent, traversed the 
Volga and the desert, and accomplished the circuit of 
the Caspian sea, by an expedition which had never 
been attempted, and has never been repeated. The 
return of Zingis was signalized by the overthrow of 
the rebellious or independent kingdoms of Tartary ; 
and he died in the fulness of years and pris death, 
glory, with his last breath exhorting and A. D. £227. 
instructing his sons to achieve the conquest of the Chi- 
nese empire. 

The harem of Zingis was composed of conquests of the 
five hundred wives and concubines ; and Moguls under 
of his numerous progeny, four sons, il- Fe eeatanne es 
lustrious by their birth and merit, exer- ~~ A.D. 
cised under their father the principal of- 1227129. 
fices of peace and war. ‘Toushi was his great hunts- 
man, Zagatai* his judge, Octai his minister, and Tuli 
his general; and their names and actions are often 
conspicuous in the history of his conquests. Firmly 
united for their own and the public interest, the three 
brothers and their families were content with depen- 
dent sceptres; and Octai, by general consent, was 
proclaimed great khan, or emperor of the Moguls and 
Tartars. He was succeeded by his son Gayuk, after 
whose death the empire devolved to his cousins Man- 
gou and Cublai, the sons of Tuli, and the grandsons 
of Zingis. In the sixty-eight years of his four first 


| successors, the Moguls subdued almost all Asia, and 


a large portion of Europe. Without confining my- 
self to the order of time, without expatiating on the 
detail of events, [ shall present a general picture of the 
progress of their arms; I. In the east ; II. In the south ; 
III. In the west ; and IV. In the north. 

I. Before the invasion of Zingis, Chi- o¢ the northern 
na was divided into two empires or dy- empire of China, 
nasties of the north and south ;¥ and the 4-2: 1254 
difference of origin and interest was sinoothed by a 





x Zagatai gave his name to his dominions of Maurenahar, or Trans- 
oxiana; and the Moguls of Hindostan, who emigrated from that 
country, are styled Zagatais by the Persians. This certain etymo- 
logy, and the similar example of Uzbek, Nogai, &c, may warn us not 
absolutely to reject the derivations of a netional, from a personal, 
name. 

y In Marco Polo, and the oriental geographers, the names of Cathay 
and Mangi distinguish the northern and southern empires, which, 
from A. D, 1234 to 1279, were those of the great khan, and of the 
Chinese. The search of Cathay, afier China had been found, excited 
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eneral conformity of laws, language, and national |lagou Khan, the grandson of Zingis, the 
g J g | lag g gis, the brothe 


manners. The northern empire, which had been dis- 
membered by Zingis, was finally subdued seven years 
after his death. After the loss of Pekin, the emperor 
had fixed his residence at Kaifong, a city many leagues 
in circumference, and which contained, according to 
the Chinese annals, fourteen hundred thousand fami- 
lies of inhabitants and fugitives. He escaped from 
thence with only seven horsemen, and made his last 
stand in a third capital, till at length the hopeless 
monarch, protesting his innocence and accusing his 
fortune, ascended a funeral pile, and gave orders, 
that, as soon as he had stabbed himself, the fire 
should be kindled by his attendants. ‘The dynasty of 
the Song, the native and ancient sovereigns of the 
whole empire, survived about forty-five years the fall of 
the northern usurpers ; and the perfect conquest was 
reserved for the arms of Cublai. During this inter- 
val, the Moguls were often diverted by foreign wars ; 
and, if the Chinese seldom dared to meet their victors 
in the field, their passive courage presented an endless 
succession of cities to storm and of millions to slaugh- 
ter. In the attack and defence of places, the engines 


of antiquity and the Greek fire were alternately em- | 
ployed : the use of gunpowder in eannon and bombs | 


appears as a familiar practice ;* and the sieges were 
conducted by the Mahometans and Franks, who had 
been liberally invited into the service of Cublai. Af- 
ter passing the great river, the troops and artillery 
were conveyed along a series of canals, till they in- 
vested the royal residence of Hamcheu, or Quinsay, 
in the country of silk, the most delicious climate of 
China. ‘The emperor, a defenceless youth, surrender- 
ed his person and sceptre ; and before he was sent in 
exile into Tartary, he struck nine times the ground 
with his forehead, to adore in prayer or thanksgiving 
the mercy of the great khan. Yet the war (it was 
Ofthe southern, now styled a rebellion) was still main- 
A. D. 1279 tained in the southern provinees from 
Hamcheu to Canton; and the obstinate remnant of 
independence and hostility was transported from the 
land to the sea. tut when the fleet of the Seng was 
surrounded and oppressed by a superior armament, 
their last champion leaped into the waves with hi 
infant emperor in his arms. ‘ It is more glorious,” 
he cried, ** to die a prince, than to live a slave.”” A 
hundred thousand Chinese imitated his example ; and 
the whole empire from Tonkin to the great wall, sub- 
mitted to the dominion of Cublai. His boundless 
ambition aspired to the conquest of Japan: his fleet 
was twice shipwrecked ; and the lives of a hundred 
thousand Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the 
fruitless expedition. But the cireumjacent kingdoms, 
Corea, Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, Bengal, and Thi- 
bet, were reduced in different degrees of tribute and 
obedience by the effort or terror of his arms. He ex- 
plored the Indian ocean with a fleet of a thousand 
ships: they sailed in sixty-eight days, most probably 
to the isle of Borneo, under the equinoxial line; and 
though they returned not without spoil or giory, the 
emperor was dissatisfied that the savage king had es- 
eaped from their hands. 
Of Persia. and If. The conquest of Hindostan by 
the empire of the Moguls was reserved in a later pe- 
the caliphs, riod for the house of Timour; but that 
A. D. 1258. > . 
of Trart or Persia, was achieved by Ho- 


and misled our navigators of the sixteenth century, in their attempts 
to discover the north-east passage, 

z I depend on the knowledge and fidelity of the Pere Gaubil, who 
translates the Chinese texts of the annals of the Moguls or Yuen ; (p. 
71. 93. 153.) but I am ignorant at what time these annals were com 
posed and published, The two uncles of Marco Polo, wio served as 
engineers at the siege of Siengiangfou, (1. ii. c. 61, in Ramusio, tom 
ii. See Gaubil, p. 155, 157.) must have felt and related the effects of 
this destructive powder, and their silence is a weighty, and almost 
decisive, objection, I entertain a suspicion, that the recent discovery 
was carried from Europe to China by the caravans of the fifteenth 
century, and falsely adopted as an old national discovery befure the 
arrival of the Portuguese and Jesuits in the sixteenth. Yet the Pere 


Cnap, XXy, 


T and 


lieutenant of the two successive emperors, Mang 
“angoy 


and Cublai. I shall not enumerate the crowd of sul 
tans, emirs, and atabeks, whom.he trampled into ome 
but the extirpation of the Assassins, or Ismaelians tof 
Persia, may be considered as a service to mankind 
Among the hills to the south of the Caspian, thees 
odious sectaries had reigned with impunity hen 
hundred and sixty years; and their prince, or imam 
established his lieutenant to lead and govern the cole. 
ny of mount Libanus, so famous and formidable jp the 
history of the crusades.” With the fanaticism of the 
Koran, the Ismaelians had blended the Indian trans. 
migration, and the visions of their own pri phets ; and 
it was their first duty to devote their souls and bodies 
in blind obedience to the vicar of God. The daggers 
of his missionaries were felt both in the east and west : 
the christians and the Moslems enumerate, and per- 
haps multiply, the illustrions victims that were saeyj. 
ficed to the zeal, avarice, or resentment of the old man 
(as he was corruptly styled) of the mountain, Buy 


t 


\these daggers, his only arms, were broken by the 


sword of Holagou, and not a vestige is left of the 
enemies of mankind, except the word assassin, which, 
in the most odious sense, has been adopted in the lan. 
guages of Europe. The extinction of the Abbassi. 
des cannot be indifferent to the spectators of their 
greatness and decline. Since the fa}! of their Selju- 
kian tyrants, the caliphs had recovered their lawful 
dominion of Bagdad and the Arabian Irak; but the 
city was distracted by theological factions, and the 
commander of the faithful was lost in a harem of 
seven hundred concubines. The invasion of the Mo. 


guls he encountered with feeble arms and haughty 
embassies. ‘** On the divine decree,”’ said the caliph 
Mostasem, **is founded the throne of the sons of Ab. 


bas: and their foes shall surely be destroyed in this 
world and in the next. Who is this Holagou that 
dares to rise against them? If he be desirous of 
peace, let him instantly depart trom the sat red territo- 
ry: and pe rhay s he may obtain from our clemency the 
pardon of his fault.”’ This presumption was cherish- 
ed by a perfidious vizir, who assured his master, that, 
even if the barbarians had entered the city, the women 


and children, from the terraces, would be sufficient to 


, } 


overwhelm them with stones. But when Holagow 
touched the phantom, it instantly vai ished into smoke. 
After a siege of two months, Bagdad was stormed and 
sacked by the Moguls: and their savage commander 
pronounce d the death of the caliph Mostasem, the last 
of the temporal successors of Mahomet; whose noble 
kinsmen, of the race of Abbas, had reigned in Asia 
above five hundred years. Whatever micht be the 
designs of the conqueror, the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina®* were protected by the Arabian desert; but 
the Moguls spread beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, 
pillaged Aleppo and Damascus, and threatened to 
join the Franks in the deliverance of Jerusalem. 
Egypt was lost, had she been defended only by her 
feeble offspring ; but tl Mamalukes had breathed in 
their infancy the keenness of a Scythian air: equal in 
valour, superior in discipline, they met the Moguls in 
many a well-fought field ; and drove back the stream 
of hostility to the eastward of the Euphrates. But it 
overflowed with resistless violence the of Anatolia, 
kingdoms of Armenia and Anatolia, of A. D. 1242 
which the former was possessed by the we 


| christians, and the latter by the ‘Turks. The sultans 


Gaubil affirms, that the use of gunpowder has been known to the 


Chinese above 1600 years 





a All that can be known of the Ageassins Persia and Syria, is 
poured from the copious, and even profuss f M, Falco 
net, in two memoires read before the Acade y {ls pt 8, (tor 


xvii. p. 127—170.) 


b The Ismaelians of Syria, 40,000 Assassins, had a i f 
ded ten castles in the hills above Tortwwosa About the year 1250, ney 
were extirpated by the Mamalukes, 

e¢ As a proof of the ignorance of the Cl 
tions, | must observe, that some of ir } 
quests of Zingis himeelf{ to Medina, the ant 
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of Iconium opposed some resistance to the Mogul| tars passed the Danube on the ice, and advanced to 
arms, till Azzadin sought a refuge among the Greeks | Gran or Strigonium, a German colony, and the metro- 
of Constantinople, and his feeble successors, the last| polis of the kingdom. Thirty engines were planted 
of the Seljukian dynasty, were finally extirpated by the —— the walls; the ditches were filled with sacks 
khans of Persia. , ‘ of earth and dead bodies ; and after a promiscuous mas- 
ofKipzak,Rus- III. No sooner had Octai subverted | sacre, three hundred noble matrons were slain in the 
sia, Poland, = = the northern empire of China, than he| presence of the khan. Of all the cities and fortresses 
Bune 1235 resolved to visit with his arms the most | of Hungary, three alone survived the Tartar invasion, 
—1245. remote countries of the west. Fifteen| and the unfortunate Bela hid his head among the is- 
hundred thousand Moguls and Tartars were inscribed | lands of the Adriatic. 
on the military roll: of these the great khan selected The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of sa- 
a third, which he intrusted to the command of his| vage hostility : a Russian fugitive carried the alarm to 
nephew Batou, the son of Tuli; who reigned over his | Sweden: and the remote nations of the Baltic and the 
father's conquests to the north of the Caspian sea. | ocean trembled at the approach of the Tartars,° whom 
After a festival of forty days, Batou set forwards on | their fear and ignorance were inclined to separate from 
this great expedition: and such was the speed and | the human species. Since the invasion of the Arabs 
ardour of his innumerable squadrons, that in less than | in the eighth century, Europe had never been exposed 
six years they had measured a line of ninety degrees to a similar calamity ; and if the disciples of Mahomet 
of longitude, a fourth part of the circumference of the | would have oppressed her religion and liberty, it might 
globe. The great rivers of Asia and Europe, the| be apprehended that the shepherds of Scythia would 
Volga and Kama, the Don and Borysthenes, the Vis-| extinguish her cities, her arts, and all the institu- 


tula and Danube, they either swam with their horses, 
or passed on the ice, or traversed in leathern boats, 
which followed the camp, and transported their wag- 
gons and artillery. By the first victories of Batou, | 
the remains of national freedom were eradicated in 
the immense plains of Turkestan and Kipzak.4 In 
his rapid progress, he overran the kingdoms, as they 
are now styled, of Astracan and Cazan; and the 
troops which he detached towards mount Caucasus, 
explored the most secret recesses of Georgia and Cir- 
cassia. The civil discord of the great dukes, or prin- 
ces, of Russia, betrayed their country to the Tartars. 
They spread from Livonia to the Black sea, and both | 
Moscow and Kiow, the modern and the ancient capi- | 
tals, were reduced to ashes; a temporary ruin, less | 
fatal than the deep, and perhaps indelible, mark, which | 
a servitude of two hundred years has imprinted on the 
character of the Russians. The T'artars ravaged with 
equal fury the countries which they hoped to possess, 
and those which they were hastening to leave. From 
the permanent conquest of Russia, they made a deadly 
though transient inroad into the heart of Poland, and 
as far as the borders of Germany. The cities of Lub- 
lim and Cracow were obliterated ; they approached | 
the shores of the Baltie ; and in the battle of Lignitz, 
they defeated the dukes of Silesia, the Polish palen- 
tines, and the great master of the Teutonic order, and 
filled nine sacks with the right ears of the slain. From 
Lignitz, the extreme point of their western march, 
they turned aside to the invasion of Hungary : and the 
presence or spirit of Batou inspired the host of five 
hundred thousand men: the Carpathian hills could not | 
be long impervious to their divided columns ; and their 
approach had been fondly disbelieved till it was irre- 
sistibly felt. The king, Bela the fourth, assembled 
the military foree of his counts and bishops; but he 
had alienated the nation by adopting a vagrant horde 
of forty thousand families of Comans, and these sa-| 
vage guests wer provoked to revolt by the suspicion 
of treachery and the murder of their prince. The 
whole country north of the Danube was lost in a day, 
and depopulate d in a summer; and the ruins of cities 
and churches were overspread with the bones of the 
natives, who expiated the sins of their Turkish ances- 
tors. An ecclesiastic, who fled from the sack of Wa- 
radin, describes the calamities which he had seen, or 
suffered ; and the sanguinary rage of sieges and bat- 
tles is far less atrocious than the treatment of the fugi- 
tives, who had been allured from the woods under a 
promise of peace and pardon, snd who were coolly 
slaughtered as soon as they had performed the labours 
of the harvest and vintage. In the winter, the 'Tar- 





4 The Dashte Kipzak, or plain of Kipzak, extends on either side 
of the V 2, in a boundl space towards the Jaik and Borysthe- 


ne 
nes, and is supposed to contain the primitive name and nation of the 
Cossacks 


essa 


tions of civil society. The Roman pontiff attempted 
to appease and convert these invincible pagans by a 
mission of Franciscan and Dominican friars; but he 
was astonished by the reply of the khan, that the sons 
of God and of Zingis were invested with a divine pow- 
er to subdue or extirpate the nations; and that the pope 
would be involved in the universal destruction unless 
he visited in person, and as a suppliant, the royal 
horde. The emperor Frederic the second embraced a 
more generous mode of defence ; and his Jetters to the 
kings of France and England, and the princes of Germa- 


| ny, represented the common danger, and urged them 


to arm their vassals in this just and rational crusade.‘ 
The Tartars themselves were awed by the fame and 
valour of the Franks: the town of Newstadt in Austria 
was bravely defended against them by fifty knights and 
twenty crossbows; and they raised the siege on the 
appearance of a German army. After wasting the 
adjacent kingdoms of Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, 
Batou slowly retreated from the Danube to the Vol- 
ga, to enjoy the rewards of victory in the city and 
palace of Serai, which started at his command from 
the midst of the desert. 
IV. Even the poor and frozen regions _OfSiberia, 

of the north attracted the arms of the A. D. 1242, &c. 

Moguls: Sheibani khan, the brother of the great Ba- 
tou, led a horde of fifteen thousand families into the 
wilds of Siberia; and his descendants reigned at To- 


| bolskoy above three centuries, till the Russian conquest. 


The spirit of enterprise which pursued the course of 
the Oby and Yenisei must have led to the discovery 
of the icy sea. After brushing away the monstrous 
fables of men with dogs’ heads and cloven feet, we 
shall find, that, fifteen years after the death of Zingis, 
the Moguls were informed of the name and manners 
of the Samoyedes in the neighbourhood of the polar 
circle, who dwelt in subterraneous huts, and derived 
their furs and their food from the sole occupation of 
hunting.® 








e In the year 1238, the inhabitants of Gothia (Sweden) and Frise 
were prevented, by their fear of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, 
their ships to the herring-fishery on the coast of England ; and as there 
was no exportation, forty or fifty of these fish were sold for a shilling. 
(Matthew Paris, p. 396.) It is whimsical enough, that the orders of a 
Mogul khan, who reigned on the borders of China, should have lower- 
ed the price of herrings in the English market. 

f I shall copy his characteristic or flattering epithets of the different 
countries of Europe; Furens ac fervens ad arma Germania, strenue 
militi@ genitrix et alumna Francia, bellicosa et audax Hispania, vir- 
tuosa viris et classe munita fertilis Anglia, impetuosis bellatoribus re- 
ferta Alemannia, navalis Dacia, indomita Italia, pacis ignara Bur- 
gundia, inquieta Apulia, cum maris Greci, Adriatici, et Tyrrheni in- 
sulis, pyraticis et invictis, Cretaé, Cypro, Sicilia, cum Oceano conter- 
minis insulis, et regionibus, cruenta Hybernia, cum agili Wallia, pa- 
lustris Scotia, glacialis Norwegia, suam electam militiam sub vexillo 
Crucis destinabunt, &c. (Hatthew Paris, p. £98.) 

g See Carpin’s relation in Hackluyt, vol. i. p. 30.. The pedigree 
of the khans of Siberia is given by Abulghazi, (part viii. pages 
485—495.) Have the Russians found no Tartar Chronicles at To- 


bolsk ? 
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The successors 
of Zingis, 
A. D. 


sale’ toes and Tartars, the authors of the mighty 
227—1259. 


mischief were content with the know- 
ledge and declaration, that their word was the sword 
of death. 
of Zingis seldom appeared in person at the head of 
their victorious armies. On the banks of the Onon 
and Selinga the royal or golden horde exhibited the 
contrast of simplicity and greatness; of the roasted 
sheep and mare’s milk which composed their banquets ; 


and of a distribution in one day of five hundred wag- | 


gons of gold and silver. The ambassadors and princes 
of Europe and Asia were compelled to undertake this 
distant and laborious pilgrimage: and the life and reign 
of the great dukes of Russia, the kings of Georgia and 
Armenia, the sultans of Iconium, and the emirs of Per- 
sia, were decided by the frown or smile of the great 
khan. The sonsand grandsons of Zingis had been ac- 
customed to the pastoral life ; but the village of Cara- 
corum® was gradually ennobled by their election and 
residence. A change of manners is implied in the re- 
moval! of Octai and Mangou from the tent to a house; 
and their example was imitated by the princes of their 
family and the great officers of the empire. Instead 
of the boundless forest, the enclosure of a park afford- 
ed the more indolent pleasures of the chace ; their new 
habitations were decorated with painting and sculp- 


ture ; their superfluous treasures were cast in fountains, | 


and basins, and statues of massy silver; and the art- 
ists of China and Paris vied with each other in the 
service of the great khan.' Caracorum contained two 
streets, the one of Chinese mechanics, the other of Ma- 


hometan traders ; and the places of religious worship, 


one Nestorian church, two moschs, and twelve temples 
of various idols, may represent in some degree the 
number and division of inhabitants. Yet a French 
missionary declares, that the town of St. Denys, near 
Paris, was more considerable than the Tartar capital ; 
and that the whole palace of Mangou was scarcely 
equal to a tenth part of that Benedictine abbey. ‘The 
conquests of Russia and Syria might amuse the vanity 
of the great khans ; but they were seated on the borders 
of China; the acquisition of that empire was the near- 
est and most interesting object; and they might learn 
from their pastoral economy, that it is for the advan- 
tage of the shepherd to protect and pro- 


Adopt the man 
7 pagate his flock. I have already celebra- 


ners of China, : 
é dD. ted the wisdom and virtue of a manda- 
1259—1368. 


rin, who prevent d the desolation of five 
populous and cultivated provinces. Ina spotless ad- 
ministration of thirty years, this friend of his country 
and of mankind continually laboured to mitigate, or 
suspend, the havoc of war; to save the monuments, 
and to rekindle the flame, of science; to restrain the 
military commander by the restoration of civil magis- 
trates ; and to instil the love of peace and justice into 
the minds of the Moguls. He struggled with the bar- 
barism of the first conquerors ; but his salutary lessons 
produced a rich harvest in the second generation. The 
northern, and by degrees the southern, empire, acqui- 
esced in the government of Cublai, the lieutenant, and 
afterwards the successor, of Mangou; and the nation 
was loyal to a prince who had been educated in the 
manners of China. He restored the forms of her vene- 
rable constitution; and the victors submitted to the 


laws, the fashions, and even the prejudices, of the van- | 


quished people. This peaceful triumph, which has 
been more than once repeated, may be ascribed in a 
great measure to the numbers and servitude of the Chi- 


bh The map of D’Anville, and the Chinese Itineraries (de Guignes, 
tom. i. part ii. p. 57.) seem to mark the position of Holin, or Cara 
rum, about six hundred miles to the north-west of Pekin. The dis 
tance between Selinginsky and Pekin is near 2000 Russian versts, 
between 1300 and 1400 English miles. (Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 67.) 

i Rubruquis found at Caracorum his countryman Guillaume Bo 
cher, orfevre de Paris, who had executed for the khan a silver tree, 


supported by four lions, and ejecting four different liquors. Abu)- | 


ghazi (part iv, p. 336.) mentions the painters of Kitay or China 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
While China, Syria, and Poland, were] 


invaded at the same time by the Moguls| populous country; and their emperors adopted wit! 
| pleasure a political system, which gives to the : 


Like the first caliphs, the first successors | 


| _ 
| canal, of five hundred miles, was opene 
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nese, The Mogul army was dissolved in a y 


ast and 


. . . Tince 
the solid substance of de spotlsm, and leaves to eter 


ject the empty names of philosophy, freedom, and filial 
obedience. Under the reign of Cub] il, letters ond 
commerce, peace and justice, were restored; the great 
é d from Nankin 
to the capital: he fixed his residence at Pekin: 
displayed in his court the magnificence of the greatest 
monarch of Asia. Yet this learned prince declined 
from the pure and simple religion of his great ances. 
tor; he sacrificed to the idol Fo; and his blind attach. 
ment to the lamas of Thibet and the bonzes of Chinat 
provoked the censure of the disciples of Confue 
His successors pollute d the palace with a crowc 


and 


lus, 
1 of ev. 
nuchs, physicians, and astrologers, while thirteen mij. 


lions of their subjects were consumed in the provinces 
by famine. One hundred and forty years after the 
death of Zingis, his degenerate race, the dynasty of the 
Yuen, was expelled by a revolt of the native Chine 


. se; 
and the Mogul! emperors were lostin the aes 
1] , . ‘ Division of the 
oblivion of the desert. Before this revo- Mogul empire 

: . pire, 
lution, they had forfeited their suprema- yf D 
; 1259—1300 


ey over the dependent branches of their 
house, the khans of Kipzak and Russia, the khang of 
Zagatai, or Transoxiana, and the khans of Iran or Per. 
sia. sy their distance and power these royal lientep. 
ants had soon been released from the duties of obedi- 
ence; and after the death of Cublai, they scorned to 
accept a sce ptre oratitle from his unw rthy succes. 


According to their respective 


I 
the 


sors. 


maintalr 


Situation, they 


ed the simplicity of pastoral life, or as- 


sumed the luxury of the cities of Asia; but the princes 
and their hordes wert alike disposed for the reception 
of a foreign worship. After some hesitation between 
the Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to the re- 
ligion of Maho le the lopted for their 


et; and while they ad 
brethren the Arabs and Per they renounced all 


intercourse with the ancient Moguls, the idolaters of 
China. 

In this shipwreck of nations, SOME ferane of Con 
surprise may be excited by the escape of stantinople and 
the Roman en pire, whos« relics, at the ; . 
time of the Mogul invasion, were dis- 8, 
membered by the Greeks and Latins. A. D. 1240 
Less pote t than Alexander, they wer —_ 
press d, like the Macedonian, both in Ex rope and 
Asia, by the shepherds of Scythia: and h the Tar- 
tars undertaken the siege, ¢ st ntinople must have 
yielded to the fate of Pekin, Samarcand, and Bagdad. 
The glorious and voluntary retreat of Batou from the 
Danube, was insulted by the vain triumph of the 
Franks and Greeks;' and in a second expedition 
death surprised him in full march to attack the capital 
of the Cwsars. His brother Borga carried the Tartar 


arms into Bulgaria and Thrace ; but he was diverted 
from the Byzantine war by a visit to Novogorod, in 
the fifty-seventh degree of latitude, where he number- 
ed the inhabitants and regulated the tributes of Rus- 
sia. The Mogul khan formed an alliance with the 
Mamalukes against his brethren of Persia: three hun- 
dred thousand horse penetr ited through the , 
Derbend ; and the Greeks might rejoice in the first 
r xample of d mestic war. After the recovery ol Con- 


Stantinople » Michael Paleologus,™ at a distance from 


gates of 


k The attact fthe khans, and the hatred of the mandarins, to 
the bong ( His Chine, tom. i. p. 602, 508.) 
: r f fthel n 
Fo, wt wor » pr & f Hindos Siam, Tt 
bet, China, ar Japan But my , t is st lost in @ 
loud, which re arches of r Asia y ma ually dis- 
pel. . 
| Some repulse of the M is in Hungary (Matthew Paris, p. 545, 
546.) 1 t propagate and lour the report of the u n and victory 
of 1 . sof t Franks on e cor {B uria. Abul phara- 
rius, (Dynast, p. 310.) after forty years, beyond the Tigris, might be 
easily de ‘ 
See Pa r, 1. tii. c. 25. and c. 26, 27. and the false alarm 
at Nice, l. iii. c.27. Nicephorus Gregoras, lL. iv. c. 6. 
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his court and army, was surprised and surrounded, in| 


a Thracian castle, by twenty thousand Tartars. 
the object of their march was a private interest: they 
came to the deliverance of Azzadin, the Turkish sul- 
tan; and were content with his person and the trea- 
sure of the emperor. Their general Nogo, whose 
name is perpetuated in the hordes of Astracan, raised 
a formidable rebellion against Mengo Timour, the third 
of the khans of Kipzak ; obtained in marriage Maria 
the natural daughter of Paleologus ; and guarded the 
dominions of his friend and father. The subsequent 
invasions of a Scythian east were those of outlaws 
and fugitives: and some thousands of Alani and Co- 
mans, who had been driven from their native seats, 
were reclaimed from a vagrant life, and enlisted in 
the service of the empire. Such was the influence in 
Europe of the invasion of the Moguls. The first ter- 


But | 


ror of their arms secured, rather than disturbed, the | 


peace of the Roman Asia. ‘The sultan of Iconium 
solicited a personal interview with John Vataces ; and 
his artful policy encouraged the ‘Turks to defend their 
barrier against the common enemy." That barrier in- 
deed was soon overthrown ; andthe servitude and ruin 
of the Seljukians exposed the nakedness of the Greeks. 


The formidable Holagou threatened to march to Con- 
stantinople at the head of four hundred thousand men; 
and the groundless panic of the citizens of Nice will 


present an image « f the terror which he had inspired. 
} 


The accident of a procession, and the sound of a dole- 





ful litany, ** From the fury of the Tartars, good Lord, 
deliver us,”’ had scattered the hasty report of an as- 
gault and n icre. In the blind credulity of fear, 


he streets of Nice were crowded with thousands of 
th 

from what or to whom they 
psed before the firmness of the 


both sexes, who knew not 


fled ; and some he urs @€la 


military officers could relieve the city from this imag- 
inary foe. But the ambition of Holagou and his suc- 
eessors was unately diverted by the ex nque st of 


fort 
Bagdad, and a long vicissitude of Syrian wars: their 
hostility to the Moslems inclined them to unite with 
the Greeks and Fy 
tempt had offered the kingdom of Anatolia as the re- 
ward of an Armenian The fragments of the 
Seljukian monarchy lisputed by the emirs who 
had occupied the cities or the untains ; but they all 

of the khans of Persia; and 
he often inte ry sed his authority . ind his 
arms, to check their depredations, and to preserve the 

‘ *F t yr ey 

peace and balance of his Turkish frontier. ‘The death 


inks ° 


vassal, 
were 
Iti Ss 
confessed the supremacy 
sometimes 


407 


ed ignobly in the mountains of Curdistan. His death 
dissolved a veteran and adventurous army, which in- 
cluded under the name of Carizmians or Corasmins 
many T'urkman hordes, that had attached themselves 
to the sultan’s fortune. The bolder and more power- 
ful chiefs invaded Syria, and violated the holy sepul- 
chre of Jerusalem: the more humble engaged in the 
service of Aladin, sultan of Iconium; and among 
these were the obscure fathers of the Ottoman line, 
They had formerly pitched their tents near the south- 
ern banks of the Oxus, in the plains of Mahan and 
Nesa; and it is somewhat remarkable, that the same 
spot should have produced the first authors of the Par- 
thian and Turkish empires. At the head, or in the 
rear, of a Carizmian army, Soliman Shah was drown- 
ed in the passage of the Euphrates: his son Ortho- 
grul became the soldier and subject of Aladin, and 
established at Surgut, on the banks of the Sangar, a 
camp of four hundred families or tents, whom he go- 
verned fifty-two years both in peace and war. He 
was the father of Thaman, or Athman, Reien of Oth- 
whose Turkish name has been melted “man, 


jinto the appellation of the caliph Oth- 4-D- 1299-1326. 


and their generosity or con- | 


Decline of of Cazan,? one of the greatest and most | 
ie Ehane of 1ccomplished princes ol the house of 
- D 1204 Zingis, removed this salutary control ; 

May 31. and the decline of the Moguls gave a 
free scope to the rise and progress of the Orroman 


EmMPIRE.9 

After the retreat of Zingis, the sultan 
Gelaleddin of Carizme had returned from 
India to the possession 


chet ins 
A. D, 1240, & and defence of 
his Persian kingd ms. i 
that hero fought in person fourteen battles; and such 
was his activity, that he led his cavalry in seventeen 
days from Teflis to Kerman, a march of a thousand 


man ; and if we describe that pastoral chief as a shep- 
herd and a robber, we must separate from those cha- 
racters all idea of ignominy and baseness. Othman 
possessed, and perhaps surpassed, the ordinary vir- 
tues of a soldier; and the circumstances of time and 
place were propitious to his independence and success. 
The Seljukian dynasty was no more; and the distance 
and decline of the Mogul khans soon enfranehised 
him frora the control of a superior. He was situate 
on the verge of the Greek empire: the Koran sancti- 
fied his gazi, or holy war, against the infidels ; and 
their political errors unlocked the passes of mount 
Olympus, and invited him to descend into the plains 
of Bithynia. ‘Till the reign of Paleologus, these pas- 
ses had been vigilantly guarded by the militia of the 
country, who were repaid by their own safety and an 
exemption from taxes. The emperor abolished their 
privilege and assumed their office; but the tribute 
was rigorously collected, the custody of the passes 
was neglected, and the hardy mountaineers degenera- 
ted into a trembling crowd of peasants without spirit 
or discipline. It was on the twenty-seventh of July, 
in the year twelve hundred and ninety-nine of the 
christian era, that Othman first invaded the territory 
of Nicomedia;* and the singular accuracy of the date 
seems to disclose some foresight of the rapid and de- 
structive growth of the monster. ‘The annals of the 
twenty-seven years of his reign would exhibit a repe- 
tition of the same inroads; and his hereditary troops 
were multiplied in each campaign by the accession of 
captives and volunteers. Instead of retreating to the 


| hills, he maintained the most useful and defensible 


| baths and palaces of his infant capitals. 
In the space ¢ f ele ven years, | 


posts ; fortified the towns and castles which he had 
first pillaged ; and renounced the pastoral life for the 
But it was 
not till Othman was oppressed by age and infirmities, 
that he received the welcome news of the conquest 
of Prusa, which had been surrendered by famine or 
treachery to the arms of his son Orchan. The glory 
of Othman is chiefly founded on that of his descen- 
dants ; but the Turks have transcribed or composed a 
royal testament of his last counsels of justice and mo- 
deration.* 


r See Pachymer, I. x. c. 25, 26. 1. xiii. c. 33—36. and concerning the 
guard of the mountains, |. i. c. 3—6. Nicephorus Gregoras, |. vii. c. 
}. and the first book of Laonicas Chalcondyles, the Athenian. 

s Tam ignorant whether the Turks have any writers older than 


| Mahomet II. nor can I reach beyond a meagre chronicle, (Annales 


miles. Yet he was « ppressed by the je alousy of the 
Moslem princes, and the innumerable armies of the 
Moguls: and after his last defeat, Gelaleddin perish- 
n G. Acropolita, p, 36, 37. Nic. Greg. 1. ii 6. 1. iv. c. 5. } 
© Abulphar is, who wr in t year 1284, declares, that the 
Moguls, since the fabulous defeat of Bat had not attacked either 
the Franks or Greeks; and of this he is a competent witness. Hay 
ton, likewise, the Armeniac prince, celebrates their friendship for 
himself and his nation 

p Pachymer gives a splendid character of Cazan Khan, the rival of | 
Cyrus and Alexander, (| 1.) In the conclusion of his history, 
|. xiii. c. 36.) he hopes 1 h from the arrival of 30,000 Tochars or 
Tartars, who were ordered by the successor of Cazan to restrain the 


Turks of Bithynia, A. D. 1308 


q The origin of the Ottoman dynasty is illustrated by the critical | 
learning of M. M. de Guignes (Hist. des Huns. tom. iv. p. 329—337.) 
and D’Anville,(Empire Ture, p. 14—22.) two inhabitants of Paris, 


from whom the orientals may | 
Own country, 


Turcici ad Annum 1550.) translated by John Gaudier, and published 
by Leunclavius, (ad calcem Laonic. Chaleond. p. 311—350.) with 
copious pandects, or commentaries. The history of the Growth and 
Decay (A. D. 1300—1683.) of the Othman empire, was translated into 
English from the Latin MS, of Demetrius Cantemir, prince of Mol- 
davia, (London, 1734, in folio.) The author is guilty of strange blun- 
ders in oriental history ; but he was conversant with the language, 
the annals, and the institutions of the Turks. Cathemir partly 


earn the history and geography of their | draws his materials from the Synopsis of Saadi Effendi of Larissa, de- 
; } dicated in the year 1606 to sultan Mustapha, and a valuable abridg 








Reign of Orchan, 
A. D. 1326-1360. date the true era of the Ottoman empire. 


The lives and possessions of the christian subjects | 


were redeemed by a tribute or ransom of thirty thou- 
sand crowns of gold; and the city, by the labours 
of Orchan, assumed the aspect of a Mahometan capi- 
tal ; 
an hospital, of royal foundation; the $ 
was changed for the name and lnpression of the new 
dynasty : “and the most skilful 
and divine knowledge, attracted the Persian and Ara- 
bian students from the ancient schools of oriental 
learning. The office of vizir wes instituted for Ala- 
din, the brother of Orchan ; and a different habit dis- 
tinguished the citizens from the peasants, the Mos- 
lems from the infidels. All the troops of Othman had 
consisted of loose squadrons of Turkman cavalry, who 
served without pay and fought without discipline; but 
a regular body of infantry was first established and 
trained by the prudence of his son. A great number 
of volunteers was enrolled with a small stipend, but 
with the permission of living at home, unless they 
were summoned to the field: their rude manners, and 
seditious temper, disposed Orchan to e ducate his young 
captive s as his soldiers and those of the prop vhet; but 
the Turkish peasants were still allowed to mount on 
horseback, and follow his standard, with the appella- 
tion and thx hopes of freebvoters. By these arts he 
formed an army of twenty-five thous: ind Moslems: a 
train of battering-engines was framed for the use of 
sieges ; and the first successful experiment was made 
on the cities Nice and Nicomedia. 
Orchan granted safe conduct to 
who were desirous of departing with 


His conquest of 
Bithynia, 
A. D. 1326—1339. 


all 


a 


their families and effects; but the widows of the 
slain were given in marriage to the conquerors; and 
the sacrilegious plunder, the books, the vases, and 


the images, were sold or ransomed at Constantinople. 
The emperor Andronicus the younge r was van juished 
and wounded by the son of Othman :' he subdued the 


whole provine e or kingdom of Bithynia, as far as the 
shores of the Bosphorus and Hellespont; and the 
christians confessed the justice and clement y ofa 
reign, which claimed the voluntary attachment of the 
Turks of Asia. Yet Orchan was content with the mo- 
dest title of emir; and in the list of his compeers, the 


his military forces were 
emirs of Ghermian and 
whom could bring 
forty thousand 
Situate in 
the holy 
mie d new 


princes of Roum or Anatolia," 
d by the 
the Caramania, each of 
into the field an art ny of 
Their dominions were 
the heart of the Seljukian kingdom: but 
warriors, though of inferior note, who for 
principalities on the Greek empire, are more conspic- 
uous in the light of history. The maritime country 
from the Propontis to the Mwander and the isle of 
Rhodes, so long threatened and so often pillaged, w 
finally lost about the thirtieth year of Andronicus the 
elder. T'wo Turkish chieftains, Sarukhan and Aidin, 
left their names to their conquests, and their conquests 
to their posterity. ‘The captivity or ruin 


anne 
Division of “oo 
tolia am 
Turkish em 


A. D. 1300, &c. 
men. 


. Ana- 


rs 


Loss of the 








Asiatic provinces, of the seven churches of Asia was con- 
A. &- cummated; and the barbarous lords of 
ont of the original historians. In one of the Ramblers, Dr. John 


Turks to the 
un nly im the 
her a partial and ver 


son praises Knolles (a General History of the 
year, London, 1603.) as the first of historians, 
choice of his subject. Yet I much doubt whe 


present 
happy 


bose compilation from Latin writers, thirteen hundred folio pages of 
speeches and battles, can either instruct or amuse an enlightened 
age, which requires from the historian some tincture of philosophy 


and criticism, 

t Cantacuzene, though he relates the battle and heroic flight of the 
younger Andronicus, (!. ii. c. 6, 7, 8.) dissembles by his silence the 
loss of Prusa, Nice, and Nicomedia, which are fairly confessed by 
Nicephorus Gregoras, (1. viii. 15. ix. 9, 13. xi. 6.) It appears that Nice 
was taken by Orchan in 1330, and Nicomedia in 1339, which are 
somewhat different from the Turkish dates 

u The partition of the Turkish emirs is extrac - from two contem- 
poraries, the Greek Nicephorus Gregoras (1. v ii, 1.) and the Arabian 

Iarakeschi. (De G uignes, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 76,77.) See likewise the 
first book of Laonicus Chalcendyles, 

x Pachymer, lL. xiii. c. 13. 


THE DECLINE 


From the conquest of Prusa, we may | 


Prusa was decorated with a mosch, a college, and | 
Seljukian coin | 


profe ssors, of human | 





AND FALL 
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Tonia 

classic 
the christians 
the extinction of the 
tions: the desolati ymplete; and “te te my le of 
| Diana, or the church of Mary, will equally elyd 
search of the curious traveller. The 
stately theatres of Li 
wolves and foxes; 

village; the God of 
is invoked in the 
mus; and the p 
by the foreign trade 
| Philadelphia alone has been saved 
courage. Ata distance from the 
empcrors, encompassed on all 


and Lydia still trample 


on the monuments of 
and christiz 


In the | ss of E phe 
1 the fall of the ss 


first candlestick, of t 


in antiqu Ve 


} 
sus, deplores 


ange], 
e Revels. 
nis ct 
€ the 
> Circus and three 
are now peopled with 
wiaaad 4 

recuced to a miserable 
met, without a rival ora 
of Thyatira and Perea 
. i TA. 
ypulousness S; t $ sUDDor 

O} ne t nyrna 1 Up ported 
of the Frar 


1odicea 
Sardis 


Mah: 


moschs 


is 


son 


ks nd Armenians 


hy ' 
y pheey, 
sea, forgotten by the 


sides by the Turks, her 





valiant citizens defended their religion and freedon 
above fourscore yé rs; and at length « ipitulated with 
the proudest of the Ottomans. Among the Greek 
colonies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia js til] 
erect ; a column in a scene of ruins; a pleasing ¢ xam- 
| ple, that the paths of honour and safety may som. 
times be the same. The servitude of ,W 
! The knights 
Rhodes was delayed about two centuries Rhodes 
by the establishment of the knights of A. D. 1310 
St. John of Jerusalem:* under the dis- ein 
cipline of the order, that island emerged Jan, 1. 
into fame and opulence; the noble and warlike mon} 
were renowned by land and sea; and the bulwark 
' 1 nieateedvnts 
Christe ndom provoked, and repelled, tl f ti 
lurks and Saracens. 
The Greeks, by tl l e divi ' 
sions, were the authors of the f Turks len 
ruin. During the civil wars of the el- , ,! 
|der and younger Andt s, the s f 7 
Othman acht d | t without t e, the « 
quest of Bithynia; and the same di lers « iraged 
| the ‘Turkish emirs of Lydia and I to | Id a fle 
and to pillage the adjacent island nd the s tof 
Eur pe. In the defence of | Life d hor , ( 
|} tacuzene was tempte 1 to prevent iF te, his ad. 
versaries ; by calline to his aid tl publ emies of 
his religion d country. Amir, the s f Ai 
concealed under a Turkish carb the hun ty ? 
. I 
liteness of a Greek ; he was united with t do» 
mestic by mutual esteem 1 ree | ( . | 
their friendship is ec red, in the vain 
the times, to the perfect union of Orestes and Pyla- 
des.* On the re] rt of tl} f of t friend, who 
was persecuted by an ungrateful ec t, the prince of 
Ionia ass¢ mb! ed at Smyrna a fleet of three hundred 
vessels, with an army of twenty-nine th ind men; 
sailed in the depth of winter, and cast r at tl 
mouth of the Hebrus I thence, with a chose 
band of two thou ind rE rks, | marched gy the 
banks of the river, and rescued the em 3s, who was 
besieged in Demotica by the wild Bul: At that 
disastrous moment, the life or death of his beloved 
Cantacuzene was concealed by his flight into Servia: 
but the grateful Irene, impatient to behold her deliv- 
erer, invited him to enter the city nd accom] nied 
her message with a present of ris pparel, and a hun- 
dred h ; By ay lia train of delicacy, the 
i orses, y a pecultar strain of delicacy, the 
gentle barbarian refused, in the absence of an unfortu- 
y See the Travel f Wi ler = {P ( r 
and mor urti ys h’s Sur f Seven f Asia 
I ) 276 lr} I re } 8 al i 8 r 
pr ses and threats of Au R ‘ 
sent state of the seven cities. Pe ADs | | 
confine his pre tions t ne ¢ ict 1 : f his own 
imes 
z Consult the fourth book of the Hist le POrdt Ma!the par 
Abbe de Vertot. That pleasing writer 1y% his ignorar nsu 
yosing that Othman,a freebooter of the Bithynian h Col esiege 
Rhodes by sea and land 
a Nicephorus Gregoras has atiated with pleasure on t amia 
ble character, (l. xii. 7. x 4.10. xiv. 1. 9. x 6.) Cantacuze 
speaks with honour and esteem of his ally ; ¢ 63, 64. 60 
68, 86. 89. 95, 96.) but he seems norant of | wn s¢ mental 
passion for the Turk, and indirectly denies t possibility of such 
| unnatural friendship, (l. iv 10.) 
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nate friend, to visit his wife, or to taste the luxuries 
of the palace; sustained in his tent the rigour of the 
winter; and rejected the hospitable gift, that he might 
share the hardships of two thousand companions, “all 
as deserving as himself of that honour and distinction. 
Necessity and revenge might justify his predatory ex- 
cursions by sea and land: he left nine thousand five 
hundred meu for the guard of his fleet; and persever- 
ed in the fruitless search of Cantacuzene, till his em- 
barkation was hastene d by a fictitious letter, the seve- 
rity of the season, the clamours of his independent 
troops, and the weight of his spoil and captives. In 
the prosecution of the civil war, the prince of Ionia 
twice returned to Europe; joined his arms with those 
of the emperor ; be ‘Thessalonica, and threaten- 
ed Constantinople. Calumny might affix some re- 
yroach on his imperfect aid, his hasty departure, and 
a bribe of ten thousand erowns, which he accepted 
from the Byzantine court; but his friend was satis- 
fied ; and the conduct of Amir is exeused by the more 
sac oa duty of defending against the Latins his hered- 


sieved 


itary dominions. The maritime powers of the Turks 
had united the » pope, the king of Cyprus, the repub- 
lic of Venice, and the order of St. Jo a in a laudable 
crusade: their galleys invaded the coast of Ionia; and 
Amir was slain with an arrow, in the attempt to wrest 
from the Rhodian knights the citadel of Smyrna.” Be- 
fore his death, he generously recommended another 
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ally of his own nation; not more sincere or zealous 
than himself, but more able to afford a prompt and 
powerful succour, by his situation along the Propon- 
tis and in tl front of Constantine ple By the pros- 
diemaon Ie t of a more udv intageous treaty, the 
comes urkish prince of Bithyuia was detach- 
Greek ed f 1 his engagements with Anne of 
A.D Savoy ; and the pride of Orchan dicta- 
ted the u ! | ytestatl , that if he could ob- 
laughter of Cantacuzene, he would invariably 
fulfil the d f asubject and ason. Parental ten- 
lerness W silenced by the voice of ambition; the 
ireek « ry connived at the marriage of a christian 
princess with a sectary of Mahomet; and the father of 
Theodora describes, with shameful satisfaction, the 
dish rof the purple. A body of Turkish cavalry 
uttended the ambassadors, who disembarked from thir- 
ty vessels before his camp of Selybria. A stately pa- 
villion was erected, in which the empress Irene passed 
the night with her daughters. In the morning, Theo- 
dora ended a throne, which was surrounded with 
curtains of silk and gold; the troops were under 
rms; t the emperor alone was on horseback. At 
a signal t urtains were suddenly withdrawn, to dis- 
clos the | ride, or the victim, encircled by kneeling 
eunuchs 1 hymena i] torches: the sound of flutes 
and trumpets proclaimed the joyful event; and her 
pretended happiness was the theme of the nuptial 
g, Which was chanted by such poets as the age 
could prod Without the rites of the church, The- 
odora w lelivered to her rbarous lord; but it had | 
been stipulated, that she should preserve her religion 
in the harem of Boursa; and her father celebrates her 
charity and devotion in this ambiguous situation. Af- 
ter his peacetul es iblishment on the throne of Con-|} 
Stantinople, the Gre ek em] peror visited his Turkish 
ally, who, with four sons, by various wives, ex] pec ted | 


him at Se at iri, on the Asiatic shore. “The Seon prin- 


ces partook, with seeming ae of the ple asures 
of the ba ju tand the chace : nd Theodora was per- 
mitted to repass the Bosphorus, and to enjoy y some 
After t! {s i Latins, th lefence of this 
fortress wa s G XI. on the knights of Rhodes, 
(see Ve ) 
¢ See ( acuzen li. ¢ ) N vyhorus Gregoras, who, for 
the light of int Thabor, brands 1 emperor with the names of 
t and Herod, excuses, ra in blames, this Turkish mar- 
riage, and all s the passion a power of Orchan, > 7vre , mms 
e*s, (1. xv. 5.) He afterwards ce rates his kingdoms and armies, 


— int ir, p 


Vout. 11.—3 B 
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days in the society of her mother. But the friendship 
of Orchan was subservient to his religion and interest ; 
and in the Genoese war he joined without a blush the 
enemies of Cantacuzene. 

In the treaty with the empress Anne, 
the Ottoman prince had inserted a singu- 
lar condition, that it should be lawful in Europe, 
for him to sell his prisoners at Constan- A. D. 1388. 
tinople, or transport them into Asia. A naked crowd 
of christians of both sexes and every age, of priests 
and monks, of matrons and virgins, was exposed 
in the public market; the whip was frequéntly used 
to quicken the charity of redemption; and the indi- 
gent Greeks deplored the fate of their brethren, who 
were led away to the worst of evils of temporal and 
spiritual bondage.’ Cantacuzene was reduced to sub- 
scribe the same terms ; and their execution must have 
been still more pernicious to the empire: a body of 
ten thousand Turks had been detached to the assis- 
tance of the empress Anne; but the entire forces of 
Orchan were exerted in the service of his father. Yet 
these calamities were of a transient nature; as soon as 
the storm had passed away, the fugitives might return 
to their habitations; and at the conclusion of the civil 
and foreign wars, Europe was completely evacuated 
by the Moslems of Asia. It was in his last quarrel 
with his pupil that Cantacuzene inflicted the deep and 
deadly wound, which could never be healed by his 
successors, and which is poorly expiated by his ‘theo- 
logical dialogues against the prophet Mahomet. Iono- 
rant of their own history, the modern Turks confound 
their first and their final passage of the Hellespont ; * 
and describe the son of Orchan as a nocturnal robber, 
who, with eighty companions, explores by stratagem 
a hostile and unknown shore. Soliman, at the head 
of ten thousand horse, was transported in the vessels, 
and entertained as the friend, of the Greek emperor. 
In the civil wars of Romania, he performed some ser- 
vice and perpetrated more mischief; but the ¢ 


Establishment 
of the Ottomans 


U herso- 
nesus was insensibly filled with a Turkish colony ; 
and the Byzantine court solicited in vain the restitu- 
tion of the fortresses of Thrace. After some artful 
delays between the Ottoman prince and his son, their 
ransom was valued at sixty thousand crowns, and the 
first payment had been made, when an earthquake 
shook the walls and cities of the provinces ; the dis- 
mantled places were occupied by the Turks ; and Gal- 
lipoli, the key of the Hellespont was rebuilt and re- 
peopled by the policy of Soliman. The abdication of 
Cantacuzene dissolved the feeble bands of domestic 
alliance ; and his last advice admonished his country- 
men to decline a rash contest, and to compare their 
own weakness with the numbers and valour, the dis- 
cipline and enthusiam, of the Moslems. His prudent 
counsels were despised by the headstrong vanity of 
youth, and soon justified by the victories of the Otto- 
mans. But as he practis d in the field Death of 
the exercise of the jertd, Soliman was kil- and hiss 
led bya fall from his horse: and the aged ™@.- 
Orchan wept and expired on the tomb of his valiant 
son. 


Orchan 
n Soli- 





But the Greeks had not time to rejoice ‘The reien and 
European con- 


in the death of their enemies; and the P 
quests « mue- 
Turkish scymitar was wielded with the “pi, 1 


same spirit by Amurath the first, the son A. D. 1360—1389. 
of Orchan, and the brother of Soliman. Sept. 


By the pale and fainting light of the Byzantine anna! Is,! 


The most lively and concise picture of tl aptivity, may be 
found in the history of Ducas, (c. 8.) who fairly describes what Can- 
tacuzene confesses with a guilty blush! 


1s Cc 


e In this passage, and the first conquests of Europe, Cantemir (p. 27, 
&c.) gives a miserable idea of his Turkish guides : nor am I much bet- 
ter satisfied with Chalcondyles, (1. i. p. 12, &c.) They forget to con- 
sult the most authentic record, the fourth book of Cantacuzene. I 
likewise regret the last books, which are still manuscript, of Nicepho- 
rus Gregoras. 

f After the conclusion of Cantacuzene and Gregoras, there follows 


a dark interval of a hundred years. 
and Laonicus Chale 
stantinople. 


George Phranza, Michael Ducas, 
ndyles, all three wrote after the taking of Con- 
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we can discern, that he subdued without resistance the 


whole province of Romania or Thrace, from the Hel-| oriental history.’ 


lespont to mount Hemus, and the verge of the eapital ; 


t 


and that Adrianople was chosen for the royal seat of| 
g Constantino- 
ple, whose decline is almost coeval with her foun-| 


his government and religion in Europe. 


dation, had often, in the lapse of a thousand years, 
been assaulted by the barbarians of the east and west; 
but never till this fatal hour had the Greeks been sur- 
rounded, both in Asia and Europe, by the arms of the 
same hostile monarchy. Yet the prudence or generosi- 
y of Amurath postponed for a w hile this easy conquest; 
and his pride was satisfied with the frequent and humble 
attendance of John Paleologus and his four sons, who 
followed at his summons the court and camp of the 
Ottoman prince. He marched against the Sclavonian 
nations between the Danube and the Adriatic, the Bul- 
garians, Servians, Bosnians, and Albanians; and these 
warlike tribes, who had so often insulted the majesty 
of the empire, were repeatedly broken by his destruc- 
tive inroads. Their countries did not abound either in 
gold or silver; nor were their rustic hamlets and town- 
ships enriched by commerce, or deeorated by the arts 
of luxury. But the natives of the soil have been dis- 
tinguished in every age by their hardiness of mind and 
body ; and they were converted by a prudent institution 
into the firmest and most faithful supporters of the Ot- 
toman greatness. ‘Fhe vizir of Amurath reminded his 
sovereign that, according to the Mahometan law, he 
was entitled to a fifth part of the spoil and captives; 
and that the duty might easily be levied, if vigilant 
officers were stationed at Gallipoli, to watch the pas- 
sage, and to select for his use the stoutest and most 
beautiful of the ehristian youth. ‘Fhe advice was fol- 
lowed ; the edict was proelaimed; many thousands of 
the European captives were educated in religion and 
arms; and the new militia was conseerated and named 
by acelebrated dervish. Standing in the front of their 
ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his gown over the 
head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing was de- 
livered in these words: ** Let them be 
called Janizaries; (yengi cheri, or new 
soldiers ;) may their countenance be ever bright! their 
hand victorious! their sword keen! may their spear 
always hang over the heads of ees 

wheresoever they may they return with a white 
face!’™ Such was the origin of these haughty troops, 
the terror of the nations, and sometimes of the sultans 
themselves. Their valour has declined, 
pline is relaxed, and their tumultuary array is incapa- 


The Janizaries. 


and 


vO, 


le of contending with the order and weapons of mo-| 
dern tactics; but at the time of their institution, they | 


possessed a decisive superiority in war; since a regu-| 
lar body of infantry, in constant exercise and pay, was 
not maintained by any of the princes of Christendom. 


THE DECLINE 
] 
| 


their disci-| 


T he janizaries f ught with the zeal of prose lytes against | 
their zdolatrous countrymen ; and in the battle of Cos- | 


sova, the league and independence of the Sclavonian 
tribes was finally crushed. 
over the field, he observed that the greatest part of the 
slain consisted of beardless youths; and listened to the 
flattering reply of his vizir, that age and wisdom would 
have taught them not to oppose his irresistible arms. 
But the sword of his janizaries could not defend him 
from the dagger of despair: a Servian soldier started 
from the crowd of dead bodies, and Amurath was 
pierced in the belly with a mortal wound. ‘The grand- 
son of Othman was mild in his temper, modest in his ap- 
parel, and a lover of learning and virtue: but the Mos- 


Jems were scandalized at his absence from public wor-| 
ship; and he was corrected by the firmness of the muf- | 
. e ° - s . * . ' 
ti, who dared to reject his testimony ina civil cause; 


gs See Cantemir, p. 37—4l. with his own large and curious anno- 
tations. 

b White and black face are common and proverbial expressions of | 
praise and reproach in the Turkish language. Hic niger est, hun 


Romane to, was likewise a Latin sentence. 


ay 


As the conqueror walked | - 
1 


tu {3 


AND FALL Crap, 


XXV, 


a mixture of servitude and freedom not unfre 


quent in 


The character of Bajazet, the son and The reign of Ba. 


successor of Amurath, is stron gly ex- iD lero, 
SY - 
pressed in his surname of J/dey im, or - Mare he 


lightning; and he might glory in a 1 epithet, which 
was drawn from the fiery energy of his soul and the ra- 
pidit y of his destructive mare h. In the fourteen years 
of his rei: on," he incessantly moved at the head of hig 
armies, coin Boursa to Adrianople, from the Danube 
to the Kuphrates ; and, though he stre nuously laboured 
for the propagation ' the law, he invaded, with im- 


partial ambition, the Christian and Mahometan princes 


of Europe and Asia. From Angora to 

Amasia and Erzeroum, the northern re- fae conquest, 
gions of Anatolia were reduced to his phr ates 10 the 
obedience: he stripped of their heredita- Danube 


Ty ae Se his brother emirs of Ghermian and 
Caramanta, Aidin and Sarukhan; and after the eon. 
quest of Iconium the ancient kingdom of the Seljukiang 
again revived in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor were the 
conquests of Bajazet less rapid or important in Europe, 
No sooner had he imposed a regular form of servitude 
on the Servians and Bulgarians than he passed the 
Danube to seek new enemies and new subjects ip 
the heart of Moldavia.! Whatever yet eo to the 
Greek empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and 
knowledged a Turkish master: ar 
led him through the 

and we may observe, 


Thessaly, a 

1 obsequious bishop 
gates of The 0 le into Greece: 
as a singular fact, that the widow 





of a Sparish chief, who possessed the ancient seat of 
the oracle of Delphi, deserved his favour by the sacri- 
fice of a beauteous daughter. The Turkish communi- 
cation between Europe and Asia had been dangerous 
and doubtful, till he stationed at G illipoli a fleet of 
galle ys, to comm ind the H llesp. nt and interce pt the 
Latin succours of Constantin: ple. While the monarek 
indalged his passions in a boundless range of injus 

and cruelty, he in pos ed on his soldiers the most rigid 
laws of modesty and abstinence nd the harvest was 
peaceably reaped and sold within the precincts of his 
camp. Provoked by the loose and corrupt administra- 
tion of justice, he collected in a house the judges and 
lawyers of his dominions, who expected that in a few 
moments the fire would be kindled to reduce them to 
ashes. His ministers trembled in silence: but an 
Asthiopian buffoon presumed to insinuate the true cause 
of the evil ; and future venality was left without excuse, 
by annexing an adequate salary to the office of cadhi.” 
The humble title of emir was no lor cer suitable to the 


and Bajazet condescended to ac- 
cepta pate nt of sultan from the caliphs who st rved in 
Egypt under the yoke of th Mi umelu a last and 
frivolous homage that was yielded by force to opinion, 
by the Turkish conquerors to “ house of Abbas and 


Ottoman greatness ; 


} . 
AES. 





the suecessors of the Arabian prophet. The ambition of 
the sultan was inflamed by the obligation of deserving 
this august title: and he turned his arms against the 
i See the life and death of Mora a, r Amurath I. in Cantemir, (p- 
33—45.) the first book of Chalcor les, and tl Annals Turcici of 
Leunclavius. According to another story, the sultan was stabbed by 
a Croat in his tent; and this accident was alleged to Busbequius 
(Epist. i. p. 98.) as an excuse for the unworthy precaution of pinioning, 
as it were, between two attendants, an ambassador’s arms, when he 
is introduced to the royal pres 

k The reign of Bajazet I. orl Bayazid, is contained in Cante- 
mir, (p. 46.) the second book of Chalcondyles, and the Annales Tur- 
cici. The surname of Ilderim, or lightning, is an example, that the 
iquerors and poets of every age have felt the truth of a system 

| which derives the sublime from the principle of terror 
1 Cantemir, who celebra he victories of the great Stephen over 
ithe 7 rka, ( 17.) had I sed t ancient and rn state of his 
prin i yotM via, wi 1 has been long pr mised, and is still 

unpublished 
m Leunclav. Annal. Tur p. 31 19. The venality of the 
cadhis has long been an scandal and satire; and if we dis 
trust the observations of our travellers, we may cons the feeling 
| of the Turks themselves, (D’Herbelot, Bi t. Orientale, p. 216, 217. 
, which is attested by the Ara istory of Ben Schou- 
nporary Syrian, (De G es, Hist. jung, tom. iv. p- 
136.) destroys the testimony of Saad Effendi and ( untemir, (p. 14, 15.) 
lof the election of Othman to lienity of a1 un 


CHap. ax. 


kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual theatre of the Turk- | 
ish victories and defeats. Sigismond, the Hungarian | 
king, was the son and brother of the emperors of the | 
west: his cause was that of Europe and the church:| 
and, on the report of his danger, the bravest knights | 
of France and Germany were eager to march under his | 
standard and that of the cross. In the! 
battle of Nicopolis, Bajazet defeated a} 
confederate army of a hundred thousand | 
christians, who had proudly boasted, that | 
if the sky should fall, they could uphold it on their 
Jances. ‘The far greater part were slain or driven into 
the Danube : and Sigismond, escaping to Constantino- 
le by the river and the Black sea, returned after a 
al circuit to his exhausted kingdom.® In the pride 
of victory Bajazet threatened that he would besiege 
Buda; that he would subdue the adjacent countries of | 
Germany and Italy; and that he would feed his horse 
with a bushel of oats on the altar of St. Peter at Rome. 
His progress was checked, not by the miraculous in-| 
terposition of the apostle, not by a crusade of the chris-| 
tian powers, but by a long and painful fit of the gout. 
The disorders of the moral, are sometimes corrected | 
by those of the physical, world; and an acrimonious} 
humour falling on the single fibre of one man, may pre- 
vent or suspend the mis¢ ry of nations. 

Such is the general idea of the Hun- 


Battle of 
Nicopolis, 
A. D, 1396. 
Sept. 28. 


+ . 7 iy n. 
Crusade and cap 


tivity of the garian war; but the disastrous adven- 
Freach princes, ture of the French has procured us some 
A, D. 1396—1398 


‘memorials which illustrate the victory 
and character of Bajazet.P The duke of Burgundy, | 
sovereion of Flanders, and uncle of Charles the sixth, 
yielded to the ardour of his son, John count of Ne- 
vers; and the fearless youth was aecompanied by four 
srinces, Ais cousins, and those of the French monarch. 
Their inexperience was guided by the sire de Coucy, 
one of the best and oldest capt iins of Christendom ;4 
but the constable, admiral, and marshal, of France," 
commanded an army which did not exceed the number 
of a thousand knights ar These splendid 
names were the source of presumption and the bane 
of discipline. So many might aspire to command, that 
none were willing to obey ; their national spirit despis- 
ed both their enemies and their allies ; and in the per- 
suasion that Bajazet would fly, or must fall, they began 
to compute how soon they should visit Constantinople 
and deliver the When their scouts 
announced the approach of the Turks, the gay and 
thoughtless youths were at table, already heated with 
wine; they instantly clasped their armour, mounted 
their horses, rode full speed to the vanguard, and re- 
sented as an affront the advice of Sigismond, which 
would have deprived them of the right and honour of | 
the foremost attack. The battle of Nicopolis would | 
not have been lost if the French would have obeyed 
the prudence of the Hungarians: but it might have 
been gloriously won, had the Hungarians imitated the 
valour of the French. They dispersed the first line, 


id squires. 


holy SE pulchre. 


» See the Decades Rerum Hungaricarum (Dec. iii. 1. ii. p. 379.) of 





Bonfinius, an Italian, who, in the fifteenth century, was invited into 
Hungary npose an el it history of that kingdom, Yet, if it 
be extant and a ssible, I should give the preference to some home- 
ly chronicle of the t und country. 

p I should not complain of the labour of this work, if my materials 
were always derived f such books as the chronicle of honest Frois 
sard, (vol. iv. c. 67. 69 74.79 } 85. 87. 89.) who read little, in- 
quired much, and believed all. The original Memoires of the Mare- 
chal de Boucicault (partie i, c., 22—28.) add some facts, but they are 
dry and defici if ired with the pleagant garrulity of Froissard, 

q An accurate M n the | f Enquerrand VII. sire de Cou- 
cy, has been given iron de Zurianben. (Hist. de l’Academie 
des Inscriptions, tom, xxv.) His rank and possessions were equally 
considerable in France and England; and, in 1575, he led an army of 
adventurers into Switzerland, to recover a large patrimony which he 
claimed in right of his grandmother, the daughter of the emperor 
Albert I. of Austria. (Sinner, Voyage dans la Suisse Occidentale, tom. 
1. p. LIS—124.) 

r That military office, so respectable at present, was still more con- 
spicuous when it was divided between two persons. (Daniel, Hist. de 


these, the marshal of the 
afterwards defended Con- 
coast of Asia, and died in 


la Milice Frangovise, tom. ii. p.5.) One of 
crusade, was the 
@antinople, gove 


the field of Azin 


famous Bou ault, who 


rned Genoa, invaded the 


ur. 
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consisting of the troops of Asia; forced a rampart of 
stakes, which had been planted against the cavalry: 
broke, after a bloody conflict, the janizaries them- 
selves ; and were at length overwhelmed by the nume- 
rous squadrons that issued from the woods, and charg- 
ed on all sides this handful of intreped warriors. In the 
speed and secrecy of his march, in the order and evo- 
lutions of the battle, his enemies felt and admired the 
military talents of Bajazet. They accuse his cruelty 
in the use of victory. After reserving the count of Ne- 


| vers, and four and twenty lords, whose birth and riches 


were attested by his Latin interpreters, the remainder 
of the French captives, who had survived the slaugh- 
ter of the day, were led before his throne ; and, as they 
refused to abjure their faith, were successively behead- 
ed in his presence. The sultan was exasperated by 
the loss of his bravest janizaries; and if it be true, 
that, on the eve of the engagement, the French had 
massacred their Turkish prisoners,’ they might impute 
to themselves the consequences of a just retaliation. 
A knight, whose life had been spared, was permitted 


| to return to Paris, that he might relate the deplorable 


tale, and solicit the ransom of the noble captives. In 
the meanwhile, the count of Nevers, with the princes 
and barons of France, were dragged along in the march- 
es of the Turkish camp, exposed as a grateful trophy 
to the Moslems of Europe and Asia, and strietly con- 
fined at Boursa, as often as Bajazet resided in his capi- 
tal. ‘The sultan was pressed each day to expiate with 
their blood the blood of his martyrs; but he had pro- 
nounced, they should live, and either for mercy or de- 
struction his word was irrevocable. He was assured 
of their value and importance by the return of the mes- 
senger, and the gifts and intercessions of the kings of 
France and of Cyprus. Lusignan presented him with 
a gold salt-cellar of curious workmanship, and of the 
price of ten thousand ducats; and Charles the sixth 
despatched by the way of Hungary a east of Norwe- 
gian hawks, and six horse-loads of scarlet cloth, of 
fine linen of Rheims, and of Arras tapestry, represent- 
ing the battles of the great Alexander. After much 
delay, the effect of distance rather than of art, Bajazet 
agreed to accept a ransom of two hundred thousand du- 
eats for the count of Nevers and the surviving princes 
and barons: the marshal Boucicault, a famous warrior, 
was of the number of the fortunate; but the admiral 
of France had been slain in the battle; and the consta- 
ble, with the sire de Coucy, died in the prison of Bour- 
sa. This heavy demand, which was doubled by inci- 
dental costs, fell chiefly on the duke of Burgundy, or 
rather on his Flemish subjects, who were bound by the 
feudal laws to contribute for the knighthood and eap- 
tivity of the eldest son of their lord. For the faithful 
discharge of the debt, some merehants of Genoa gave 
security to the amount of five times that sum ; a lesson 
to those warlike times, that commerce and credit are 
the Jinks of the society of nations. It had been stipu- 
lated in the treaty, that the French captives should 
swear never to bear arms against the person of their 
conqueror; but the ungenerous restraint was abolished 
by bajazet himself. ‘I despise,’ said he to the heir 
of Burgundy, “thy oaths and thy arms. Thou art 
young, and mayst be ambitious of effacing the disgrace 
or misfortune of thy firstchivalry. Assemble thy pow- 
ers, proclaim thy design, and be assured that Bajazet 
will rejoice to meet thee a second time in the field of 
battle.’ Before their departure, they were indulged 
in the freedom and hospitality of the court of Boursa. 
The French princes admired the magnificence of the 
Ottoman, whose hunting and hawking equipage was 
composed of seven thousand huntsmen and seven thou- 
sand falconers.' In their presence, and at his com- 








s For this odious fact, the Abbé de Vertot quotes the Hist. Annonyme 
de St. Denys, 1. xvi. c. 10, 11. (Ordre de Malthe, tom. ii. p. 130.) 

t Sherefeddin Ali (Hist. de Timur Bec, 1. v. c. 13.) allows Bajazet 
a round number of |2,000 officers and servants of the chace. A part of 
his spoils was afterwards displayed in a hunting match of Timour: 1. 
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mand, the belly of one of his chamberlains was eut 
open, on a complaint against him for drinking the goat’s 
milk of a poor woman, The strangers were scunielee 
ed by this act of justice; but it was the justice of a sul- | 
tan who disdains to balance the weight of evidence, or | 
to measure the degrees of guilt. 
The emperor After his enfranchisement from an op- | 
John Palaolo- pressive guardian, John Paleologus re- 
A.D. 1308 Jan, mained thirty-six years the helpless, and, 
8,—A. D. 1391. as it should seem, the careless, spectator 
of the publi¢ ruin” L ove, Or rather lust, was his only 
vigorous passion ; ; and in the embraces of the wives or 
virgins of the city, the Turkish slave forgot the disho- 
nour of the emperor of the Romans. Andronicus, his 
eldest son, had formed, at Adrianople, an intimate and 
guilty friendship with Sauzes, the son of Amurath ; 
and the two youths conspired against the lives and au- 
thority of their parents. The presence of Amurath in 
Europe soon discovered and dissipated their rash coun- 
sels ; and, after depriving Sauzes of his sight, the Ot- 
toman threatened his vassal with the treatment of an 
accomplice and an enemy, unless he inflicted a similar 
punishment on hisownson, Palwologus trembled and 
obeyed ; and a cruel precaution involved in the same 
sentence the childhood and innocence 
son of the criminal. But the operation was so mildly, 
or so unskilfully, performed, that the one retained the 
sight of an eye, and the other was afflicted only with 
Discord of the the infirmity of squinting. 
Greeks. ded from the succession, the two princes 


were confined in the tower of Anema; and the piety of 


Manuel, the second son of the reigning monarch, 
rewarded with the gift of the imperial crown. But at 
the end of two years, the turbulence of the Latins and 
the levity of the Greeks produced a revolution; and 
the two emperors were buried in the tower from whence 
the two prisoners were exalted to the throne. 


was 


the means of escape: it was contrived by the magic, 
or subtilty of a monk, who was alternately 
angel or the devil: they fled to Scutari ; their adherent 
armed in their cause; and the two Byzantine factions 
displayed the ambition and animosity with which Ce- 
sar and Pompey had disputed the empire of the world. 
The Roman world was now contracted to a corner of 
Thrace, between the Propontis and the Black sea, about 
fifty miles in length and thirty in breadth; a space of 
ground not 

ties of Germany or Italy, if the remains of Constanti- 
nople had not still represented the wealth and popu- 
Jousness of a kingdom, ‘To restore the public peace, 
it was found necessary to divide this fragment of the 
empire ; and while Paleologus and Manuel were left 


in possession of the capital, almostall that lay without 


the walls was ceded to the blind princes, who fixed 
their residence at Rhodosto and Selybria. 


gus survived his reason and his strength; he deprived 


his favourite and heir of a blooming princess of ‘Trebi- 


zond ; 


the Ottoman porte. 


ple excited his jealousy: 
the new works were instantly demolished ; and we shall 


bestow a praise, perhaps above the merit of Palwologus, | 
if we impute this last humiliation as the cause of his 


death. 


The earliest intelligence of that event was commp- | 
nicated to Manue |, who escaped with speed and secre- 


hounds with satin housings ; 2. 
3. Grecian greyh 
lions, (idem, 1. vi. c. 15 


2. leopards with collars set with jewels; 
ym Europe, as strong as African 


azel was particularly fond of flying his 


muunds; and 4, dogs fr 


Ba 


hawks at cranes. (Chalcondyles, |. ii. p. 85.) 

u For the reigns of Join Palwologus and his son Manuel, from 1354 
to 1402. see Ducas, c. 9—15. Phranza, |. i. c. 16—2l. and the first and 
second books of Chalcondyles, whose proper subject is drowned ina 
6ea 0] Cpisvce 


THE DECLINE 


of John the| 


Thus exclu-|tropolis of the 


Another 
period of two years afforded Paleologus and Manuel | 


named the | 


more extensive than the lesser principali- | 


In the tran- 
quil slumber of royalty, the passions of John Paleolo- 


and while the feeble emperor laboured to con-| 
summate his nuptials, Manuel, with a hundred of the 
noblest Greeks, was sent ona peremptory summons to 
They served with honour in the 
wars of Bajazet; but a plan of fortifying Constantino- 
he threatened their lives ; | 





AND FALL Cnar. Xxy 
cy from the palace of Boursa to the By- - 
|zantine throne. Bajazet affected a proud Mana 


indifference at the loss of this valuable A. D.1391—j 49. 
pledge; and while he pursued his con- July 25, 


quests in Europe and Asia, he left the emperor to strug 
gle with his blind cousin John of Sely bri: 1, who, in eight 
years of civil war, asserted his right of primoge niture, 


) At length the ambition of the victorious sultap pointed 
| 
} 
| 


| 


to the conquest of Constantinople ; but he listened to 
\the advice of his vizir, who re presented, that such 
ente rprise might unite _ powers of Christe nd 


an 
om ina 


second and more formidable crusade. His epistle to 
the emperor was conct ived in these 

| > i 1S reas of 
words: ** By the divine clemency, our Cons untinople, 
invincible scymitar has reduced to our - 13%—1402 
obedience almost all Asia, with many and large coup. 
tries in Europe, excepting only the city of Cy nstan- 
| tinople, for beyond its walls thou hast nothing Jef; 
| Resign that city; stipulate thy reward: or tremble, 
| ¢ . 

| for thyself and thy unhappy per ple, at the conse. 
quences of a rash refusal. But his ambassadors 


were instructed to soften their tone, and to propose a 


treaty, which was subscribed with submission and ora. 
titude. A truce of ten years was purchased by an an. 
nual tribute of thirty thousand crowns of gold: the 


| Greeks de plore d the public toleration of the law of Ma- 
| home one Bajazet enjoyed the glory of establish ing a 
| Turkish eadhi, and founding a ro yal mosch in the me. 
church.? Yet this truce was 
cena violated by the restless sultan : in the cause of the 
| prince of Selybria, the lawful emperor, an army of Ot 
tomans again threatened Constantinople ; and the dis. 
tress of Manuel implored the protection of the king of 
France. His plaintive emb ISSy | btained much pity 
and some relief; and the conduct of the sue 
intrusted to the marshal t,? whose 
chivalry was inflamed by the of 
captivity on the infidels. He sailed with four Ships of 


eastern 


-OUr Was 
religious 


revenging 


ae aul 


his 


| war, from Aiguesmortes to the Hellespont; forced the 
passage, which was guarded by seventeen Turkish 
galleys; landed at Constantinople a supply of six hun- 
dred men atarms and sixt lred hers ; and re- 
viewed them in the adjacent | lain, without condescend- 
ing to number or array the multitude of Greeks. By 
his presence, the blockade was raised by f d land; 
the flying squadrons of B t were driven to a more 
respectful distance ; and several castles in Europe and 
Asia were stormed by the emperor and the marshal, 


who fought with equal valour by each other 
But the Ottomans returned with 
numbers ; and the intrepid Boucicat 


struggle, resolved to evacuate 


8 side. 
of 
ilt, after a year’s 
a country, which could 
no longer afford either pay or provisi for his soldiers. 
The marshal offered to conduct Manuel to the French 


soon an increase 


ns 


court, where he might solicit in person a supply of 
men and money; and m the meanwhile, that, to extin- 
guish all domestic discord, he should leave his blind 
competitor on the throne. The proposal was embra- 
iced : the prince of Selybria was introduced to the capi- 
tal ; and such was the public misery, that the lot of the 
| exile seemed more fortunate than that of the sovereign. 
Instead of applauding the success of his vassal, the 


Turkish su tan ec] aimed the city as his own; and 

| the refusal of John, Constantinople was more closely 
pressed by the clamities of war and famine. Ag 1inst 
such an enemy, prayers aud resistance were alike una- 
vailing ; and the savage would have devoured his prey, 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been overthrown 
by another savage stronger than himself. By the vic- 


tory of Timour or Tamerlane, the fall of Constanti- 
nople was delayed about fifty years; and this impor- 
tant, though accidental, service may justly introduce 
the life and character of the Mogul conqueror. 
| x Cantemir, p. 50—68, Of the ¢ ks, D slone (c. 13. 15.) ac 
knowledges the Turkish cadhi at ( ‘ ple. Yet even Ducas 
dissembles the m h . 

y Memoires du bon Mess Jean \la re,d L icault, Maré- 


a 
chal Ge rat 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Elevation of Timour or Tamerlane to the throne of Samar- 
cand.—His conquests in Persia, Georgia, Tartary, Rus- 
sia, India, Syria, and Anatolia—His Turkish war— 
Defeat and captivity of Bajazet,—Death of Timour.— 
Civil war of the sons of Bajazet.—Restoration of the 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Turkish monarchy by Mahomet the Jirst.—Siege of Con-| 


stantinople by Amurath the second. 


Histories ol Pt 
moun, oF Ta- 
merlane. 


world was the first object of the ambi- 
tion of Timour. To live in the memory 
and esteem of future ages, was the second wish of his 
magnanimous spirit. All the civil and military trans- 
actions of his reign were diligently recorded im the 
journals of his secretaries :* the authentic narrative 
was revised by the persons best informed of each par- 
ticular transaction; and it is believed in the empire 
and family of ‘Timour, that the monarch himself com- 
posed the commentaries” of his life, and the institu- 
tions® of his government.‘ But these cares were inef- 
fectual for the preservation of his fame, and these pre- 
cious memorials in the Mogul or Persian language 
were concealed from the world, or, at least, from the 
knowledge of Europe, ‘The nations which he van- 
quished exercise da base and impotent revenge; and 
ignorance has long repeated the tale of calumny,° 
which had disfigured the birth and character, the per- 
son, and even the name, of Tamerlane. 
merit would be enhanced, rather than debased, by the 
elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia; nor can 
his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless he had the 
weakness to blush at a natural, or perhaps an honour- 
able, infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the indefeasi- 
ble succession of the house of Zingis, he was doubt- 
less a rebel ; yet he sprang from the noble 
tribe of Berlass; his fifth ancestor, Carashar Nevian, 
had been the vizir of Zagatai, in his new realm of 
Transoxiana ; and in the ascent of some generations, 
the branch of Tim is confounded, at least by the 
females,* with the imperial stem." He was born forty 


subsect 
} 


ur 

















a These journals we ty i to Sherefeddin, or Cherefed 
lin A ina eof Yezd, who sed in the Persian language, a 
history of T rB W has i translated into French by M,. 
Petis de la Cr Paris, 1722. in 4 vols. 12 mo.) and has always been 
my faithful His geography and chronology a wonderfully 
accurate ,; and he may tr ed for f lic facts, though he gervilely 
praises the virt ind fortun f the hero I r’s attention to 
procure intel! ‘ ef his own and for n untries, may be seen 
in the Institutions, p. 215. 217. 349. 351 

b These ¢ entaries are y I wn in Europe: but Mr. White 
gives some hope that they may t imported and translated by his 
friend Major Davy, w h read in the east this “ minute and faith- 
ful narrative of an interes and eventful period 

e Lam ignorant whether the original institution, in the Turkish or 
Mogul language, be still extant. The Persic version, with an English 
trauslation, and a most valuable index, was published (Oxford, 173s, 
in 4to.) the nt | s of Major Davy and Mr. White the Arabic 
professor, This work has been translated from the Persic into French 
(Paris, 1757.) by Mr. Langles, a learned orientalist, who has added 
the life of Ti r, and y cur 10Les, 

i Shaw A ,t pres M l, reads, values, but cannot imi 
tate, the institutions of | great ancestor. The English translator 
relies on their internal evidence; but if any suspicion should arise 
of fraud and fiction, they will not be dispelled by Major Davy’s let- 
ter. The orientals have never cultivated the art of criticism; the 
patronage of a prince, less honourable perhaps, is not less lucrative, 

an that of a bookseller; nor can it be deemed incredible that a 
Persian, the real author, should renounce the credit, to raise the val- 
ue and price, of work. 

e The nal of the tale is found in the following work, which is 
much esteemed for its florid elegance of style: Ahmedis Arabsiada 
(Ahmed Ebn Arabshah) Vila ef Rerum gestarum Timuri frabice 
€ 1 Edidit Samuel Henricus Manger. F' anequera, 1767. 
2 ) This Syrian author is ever a malicious, and often an 
ig 1y ; the very titles of his chapters are injurious; as how 
he wicked, as h npious, as how t viper, &« The copicus 


art f Timur, in Bibliotheque Orient 


D’Herbelot indift 


ile, is of a mixed nature, as 








rently draws his materials (p. 877—888.) from Khon- 

demir, I Schounah, and the Lebtarikh. 
Den 7 signifies, in the Turki guage, Iron; and 
Beg is appellation of a lord or prince. B e changé of a letter 

‘ hanged i Lene or Lan and a European corrup- 
tion confounds the two w s in the name of Tamerlane, 

s After relating some false and foolish tales of Timour Lene, Arab- 
shah is | t peak tr and to own him for a kinsman of 
Ziagis, mul (as he peevishly adds) laqueos Satanag, (pars i 
C.1.p.25.) T 8 iy of Abulghazi Khan (p. ii. c. 5. p. v. c. 4.) 
isu 8 able and ive, 

h According ne of the pedigrees, the fourth ancestor of Zingis, 
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miles to the south of Samareand, in the village of 
Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of Cash, of which his 
fathers were the hereditary chiefs; as well as of a to- 
man of ten thousand horse.' His birth * was cast on 
one of those periods of anarchy which announce the 
fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and open a new field to 
adventurous ambition. The khans of Zagatai were 
extinct ; the emirs aspired to independence ; and their 


Tue conquest and monarchy of the | Somestic feuds could only be suspended by the con- 


quest and tyranny of the khans of Kashgar, who, with 


|an army of Getes or Calmucks,' invaded the Transox- 


| of his age, Timour had entered the field 


f Yet his real | 


ian kingdom. From the twelfth year 


His first adven- 
tures, 
A. D. 


of action; in the twenty-fifth, he stood 
1361—1370, 


forth as the deliverer of his country ; and 
the eyes and wishes of the people were turned towards 
a hero who suffered in their cause. The chiefs of the 
law and of the army had pledged their salvation to 
support him with their lives and fortunes ; but in the 
hour of danger they were silent and afraid ; and, after 
waiting seven days on the hills of Samarcand, he re- 
treated to the desert with only sixty horsemen. The 
fugitives were overtaken by a thousand Getes, whom 
he repulsed with incredible slaughter, and his enemies 
were forced to exclaim, ‘* Timour is a wonderful man ; 
fortune and the divine favour are with him.”’ But in 
this bloody action his own followers were reduced to 
ten, a number which was soon diminished by the de- 
sertion of three Carizmians. He wandered in the 
desert with his wife, seven companions, and four hor- 
ses; and sixty-two days was he plunged in a loath- 
some dungeon, from whence he escaped by his own 
courage and the remorse of the oppressor. After 
swimming the broad and rapid stream of the Jihoon, 
or Oxus, he led, during some months, the life of a 
vagrant and outlaw, on the borders of the adjacent 
states. But his fame shone brighter in adversity ; he 
learned to distinguish the friends of his person, the 
associates of his fortune, and to apply the various cha- 
racters of men for their advantage, and above all, for 
his own. On his return to his native country, Timour 
was successively joined by the parties of his eonfede- 
rates, who anxiously sought him in the desert; nor 
can I refuse to describe, in his pathetic simplicity, one 
of their fortunate encounters. He presented himself 
as a guide to three chiefs, who were at the head of 
seventy horse. ‘* When their eyes fell upon me,’’ 
says Timour, “‘ they were overwhelmed with joy ; and 
they alighted from their horses; and they came and 
kneeled ; and they kissed my stirrup. I also came 
down from my horse, and took each of them in my 
arms. And 1 put my turban on the head of the first 
chief; and my girdle, rich in jewels and wrought with 
gold, I bound on the loins of the second: and the 
third, I clothed in my own coat. And they wept, 
and | wept also; and the hour of prayer was arrived, 
and we prayed. And we mounted our horses, and 
came to my dwelling ; and I collected my people, and 
made a feast.”” His trusty bands were soon increased 
by the bravest of the tribes; he led them against a 


and the ninth of Timour, were brothers, and they agreed, that the 
posterity of the elder should succeed to the dignity of khan, and that 
the descendants of the younger should fil) the office of their minister 
and general. This tradition was at least convenient to justify the 
first steps of Timour’s ambition. (Institutions, p. 24, 25. from the MS. 
fragments of Timour’s History.) 

i See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abulfeda’s Geography (Cho- 
rasmiw, &c. Descriptio, p. 60, 61.) in the third volume of Hudson’s 
Minor Greek Geographers. 

k See his nativity in Dr, Hyde, (Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 

466.) as it was cast by the astrologers of his grandson Ulugh Beg. 
He was born A. D. 1336. April 9. 11° 57’. P. M. lat. 36. I know not 
whether they can prove the great conjunction of the planets from 
whence. like other conquerors and prophets, Timour received the 
surname of Saheb Keran, or master of conjunctions. (Bibliot. Orient. 
p. 878.) 
a In the Institutions of Timour, these subjects of the khan of Kash- 
gar are most improperly styled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name which 
belongs to another branch and country of Tartars. (Abulghazi, p. v. 
c. 5. p. vii. c.5.) Could I be sure that this word is in the Turkish 
original I would boldly pronounce, that the Institutions were framed 
a century after the death of Timour, since the establishment of the 
Uzbeks in Transoxiana. 
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superior foe; and, after some vicissitudes of war, the | the head of Mansour was thrown at his feet 


Getes were finally driven from the kingdom of Trans- 
oxiana. He had done much for his own glory; but 
much remained to be done, much art to be exerted, 
and some blood to be spilt, before he could teach his 
equals to obey him as their master. The birth and 
power of emir Houssein compelled him to accept a 
vicious and unworthy colleague, whose sister was the 
best beloved of his wives. ‘Their union was short and 
jealous; but the poliey of Timour, in their frequent 
quarrels, exposed his rival to the reproach of injustice 
and perfidy; and, after a final defeat, Houssein was 
slain by some sagacious friends, who presumed for 
the last time, to disobey the commands of their lord. 
At the age of thirty-four, and in a general diet or cou- 
roullai, he was invested with ¢mperial 
command, but he affected to revere the 
house of Zingis ; and while the emir Ti- 


He ascends the 
throne of Zaga- 
tal, 
A. D. 1370. 
April 

a nominal khan served as a private officer in the armies 
of his servant. A fertile kingdom, five hundred miles 
in length and breadth, might have satisfied the ambi- 
tion of a subject; but Timour aspired to the dominion 
of the world; and before his death, the crown of Za- 
gatai was one of the twenty-seven crowns which he 
had placed on his head. Without expatiating on the 
victories of thirty-five campaigns, without describing 
the lines of march which he repeatedly traced over the 
continent of Asia, I shall briefly represent his conquests 
in, I. Persia, Il. 'Tartary, and, III. India,® and from 
thence proceed to the more interesting narrative of his 
Ottoman war. 


His conquests, 1. For every war, a motive of safety 


A.D. or revenge, of honour or zeal, of right or 

37 0 ; : 
e of > _ convenience, may be readily found in 
A. D. the jurisprudence of conquerors. No 


1380—1393, sooner had Timour re-united to the pa- 
trimony of Zagatai the dependent countries of Cariz- 
me and Candahar, than he turned his eyes towards 
the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. From the Oxus to the 
Tigris, that extensive country was left without a law- 
ful sovereign since the death of Abousaid, the last of 
the descendants of the great Houlacou. Peace and 
justice had been banished from the land above forty 
years ; and the Mogul invader might seem to listen to 
the cries of an oppressed people. Their petty tyrants 
might have opposed him with confederate arms: they 
separately stood, and successively fell ; and the dif- 
ference of their fate was only marked by the prompti- 
tude of submission, or the obstinacy of resistance. 
Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or Albania, kissed the 
footstool of the imperial throne. His peace offer- 
ings of silks, horses, and jewels, were composed, 
according to the Tartar fashion, each article of nine 
pieces ; but a critical spectator observed, that there 
were only eight slaves. ‘I myself am the ninth,’’° 
replied Ibrahim, who was prepared for the remark ; 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


| annual tribute of six hundred thousand ding 


mour reigned over Zagatai and the east, | 
g 


and his flattery was rewarded by the smile of ‘Timour. | 
Shah Mansour, prince of Fars, or the proper Persia, | 


was one of the least powerful, but most dangerous, of 
his enemies. Ina battle under the walls of Shiraz, 
he broke, with three or four thousand soldiers, the cou/ 
or main-body of thirty thousand horse, where the em- 
peror fought in person. No more than fourteen or fif- 
teen guards remained near the standard of Timour; he 
stood firm as a rock, and received on his helmet two 
weighty strokes of a scymitar;? the Moguls rallied ; 





m The first book of Sherefeddin is employed on the private life of 
the hero; and he himself, or his secretary, (Institutions, p. 3—77.) en 
larges with pleasure on the*thirteen designs and enterprises which 
most truly constitute his personal merit. Iveven shines through the 
dark colouring of Arabshah, p. i. c. 1—12 

n The conquests of Persia, Tartary, and India, are represented in 
the second and third books of Shereteddin, and by Arabshah, c. 13 
55. Consult the excellent index the Institutions 

o The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine 
is declared by Abulghazi Khan, who, for that reason, divides his Ge 
nealogica! History into nine parts, 


es to 


p According to Arabshah, (p. i. c. 28. p. 183.) the coward Timour 
ran away to his tent, and hid himself from the pursuit of Shah Man 
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; ; and 
declared his esteem of the valour of a foe, by ps Bang 
ting all the males of sointrepid a race. From § Pa- 


hiraz, 
and the 
ayed in an 
rs of gold, 


sagdad was no longer the city of peace, the Seat of 
the caliphs: but the noblest conquests of Houlaeou 
could not be overlooked by his ambitious Successor 
The whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates, from 
the mouth to the sources of those rivers, was redueed 


his troops advanced to the Persian gulf; 
riches and weakness of Ormuz‘4 were disp] 


to his obedience ; he entered Edessa; and the Turk. 
mans of the black sheep were chastised for the 
legious pillage of a caravan of Mecca. In the moun- 
tains of Georgia, the native christians stil] braved the 
law and the sword of Mahomet; by three expedi- 
tions he obtained the merit of the gazie, or holy war: 
and the prince of Te flis became his pri selyte and friend, 

II. A just retaliation might be urged 
for the invasion of Turkestan, or tiie east- 
ern Tartary. The dignity of Timour 
could not endure the impunity of the Getes; he passed 
the Sihoon, subdued the kingdom of Cashgar, and 
marched seven times into the heart of their country, 
His most distant camp was two m¢ nths’ journey, or 
four hundred and eighty leagues to the north-east of 
Samarcand ; and his emirs, who traversed the river Jy. 
tish, engraved in the forests of Siberia a rude memo 
ial of their exploits. The conquest of Kipzak, or the 
western Tartary,’ was founded on the double motiye 
of aiding the distressed, 


Sacri- 


Il. Of Turkeg. 
tan, A. D. 1379 
1383, 


and chastising the ungrateful, 


|'Toctamish, a fugitive prince, was entertained and pto- 


the ambassad 


tected in his court: rs of Auruss Khan 
were dismissed with a haughty denial, and followed 
on the same day by the armies of Zagatai; and their 
success established ‘Toctamish in the Mogul empire of 
the north. But after a reign of ten years, the new 
khan forgot the merits and the strength of his benefac.- 
tor; the base usurper, as he deemed him, of the sacred 
rights of the house of Zingis. Thre 
Derbend, he entered Persia at the he 


ugh the gates of 


id of ninety thou- 


sand horse: with the innumerable forces of Kipzak, 
Bulgaria, Cireassia, and Russia, he passed the Sihoon, 
burnt the palaces of Timour, and compelled him, 


amidst the winter snow 8, to conter d 
Ss and his After 
expostulation, and a glorious victory, the 
emperor resolved on revenge: and by the east, and the 
west, of the Caspian, and the Volga, he twice invaded 
Kipzak with such mighty powers, that thirteen miles 
from his right to his left wing. Ina 
march of five months, they rarely beheld the footsteps 
of man; and their daily subsistence was often trusted 
to the fortune of the chace. At length the armies en- 
countered each other; but the treachery of the stand- 
ard-bearer, who, in the heat of action, reversed the im- 
perial standard of Kipzak, determined the victory of 
the Zagatais; and ‘Toctamish (I speak the language 
of the Institutions) gave the tribe of Toushi to the 
wind of desolation. He fled to the christian duke of 


lor Of Kipzak, Rus. 
a mild sia, &c.—A. D, 
1390-—1396, 


amereand life. 


re 


were measured 





sour under the women’s garments. Perhaps Sherefeddin (1. iii. ¢. 25.) 


has magnified his courage. 

q The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of Tyre. The old city, 
on the continent, was destroyed by the Tartare, and renewed in 4 
neighbouring island without fresh water or ve tation The kings of 
Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade and the arl fishery, possessed large 
territories both in Persia and Arabia; but they were at first the tribu- 
taries of the sultans of Kerman, and at last were ivered (A. D, 

| 1505.) by the Portuguese tyrants fr the tyranny of their own vizirs, 

Marco Polo. |. i. c. 15, 16. fol. 7,8. Abulfeda, Geograph. tabul. xi. p- 
261, 262. an original Chronicle f Orn 1 Tex 1, or Stevens's 
History of Persia, p. 37 416. and the Itineraries inserted in the first 
volume of Ramusio, of Ludovico Barth ae ) fol, 167. of Andrea 
Corsa (1517.) fol, 202, 208, an ff Odoardo Barbessa. (in 1516.) 
fol. 315—318, 

r Arabshah had travelled into Kipzak, and acquired a singular 

| knowledge of the geography, cities, and revolutions, of that northern 


| 


region. (P, i, c. 45-—49 


s Institutions of Timour, p. 123,125, Mr. White, the editor, be 
stows some animadversion on the superficial account of Sherefeddin, 
(1. tii. c. 12, 13, 14.) who was iorant of the designs of Timour, and 


| the true springs of action. 
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Lithuania; again returned to the banks of the Volga; 
and, after fifteen battles with a domestic rival, at last 
perished in the wilds of Siberia. The pursuit of a fly- 
ing enemy carried ‘Timour into the tributary provinces 
of Russia : a duke of the reigning family was made 
yrisoner amidst the ruins of his capital; and Yeletz, 
by the pride and ignorance of the orientals, might ea- 
sily be confounded with the genuine metropolis of the 
nation. Moscow trembled at the approach of the 'Tar- 
tar, and the resistance would have been feeble, since 
the hopes of the Russians were placed in a miraculous 
image of the Virgin, to whose protection they ascribed 
the casual and voluntary retre it of the conqueror. Am- 
bition and prudence re called him to the south, the des- 


olate country was exhausted, and the Mogul soldiers | 


were enriched with an immense spoil of precious furs, 
of linen of Antioch,' and of ingots of cold and silver.® 
On the banks of the Don, or ‘Tanais, he received an 
humble deputation from the consuls and merchants of 
Egypt,* Venice, Genoa, 


the mouth of the river. ‘They offered their gifts, ad- 
mired his magnificence, and trusted to his royal word. 
But the peace ful visit of an emir, who explored the 
state of the magazines and harbour, was speedily fol- 
lowed by the destructive presence of the Tartars. The 
city was reduced to ashes: the Moslems were pillaged 
and dismissed ; but all the christians, who had not fled 
to their ships, were condemned either to death or sla- 
very.’ Revenge prompted him to burn the cities of 
Serai and Astrachan, the monuments of rising civiliza- 
tion; and his vanity proclaimed, that he had penetra- 
ted to the region of perpetual daylight, a strange phe- 
nomenon, which authorized his Mahometan doctors to 
dispense with the obligation of evening prayer.* 
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Ill. Of H Ill. When Timour first proposed to| 
tan, his princes and emirs the invasion of In- | 
A.D. 1199, 11 dia or Hindostan,* he was answered by | 


** The rivers! and the moun- 
tains and and the soldiers clad in armour! 
and the ele ph ints, destroyers « f men!” But the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor was more dreadful than all 


terrors; and hi 


a murmur of discontent: 


deserts ! 


these 8 superior reason was convinced, 
that an enterprise of such tremendous aspect was safe 
and easy in the execution. He was informed by his 
spies of the weakness and anarchy of Hindostan: the 
subahs of the provinces had erected the standard of re- 
bellion ; and the perpetual infancy of sultan Mahmoud 
was despised even in the harem of Delhi. The Mo- 
gal army moved in three great divisions: and Timour 
observes with pleasure, that the ninety-two squadrons 
of a thousand horse most fortunately corresponded with 
the ninety-two names or epithets of the prophet Ma- 
homet. Between the Sihoon and the Indus they cross- 
ed one of the ridges of mountains, which are styled by 


t The furs of Russia are more credible than the ingots 


But the 
linen of Antioch has never been famous: and Antioch was in ruins. 
I suspect that it was some manufacture of Europe, which the Hanse 
merchants had imported by the way of Novogorod, 

a M. Levesque (Hist. de Russie, tom. ii. p. 247. Vie de Timour, 






p. 64—67. before the French version of the Institutes) has corrected 
the error of Sherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Timour’s con- 
juests. His arcuments are fluous, and a simple appeal to the 
Russian annals is sufficiept to prove that Moscow, which six years 
before had been taken by Toctamish, escaped the arms of a more 
formidable invader. 

: An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barbaro’s 
voyage to Tana in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt. (Ramusio, 
tom. ti. fol, 92.) : 

y The sack of Azoph is descr y Sherefeddin, (1. iii. ¢. 56.) and 
much mere part irly by the author of an Italian chronicle. (An 
dreas de Redusiis de Quero, in Chr Parvisiano, in Muratori Script. 
Rerum Italicar t xix. p. 80 805.) He had conversed with 
the Mianis, two Venetian brothers, one of whom had been sent a de- 
puty to tl in f Timour, and the other had lost at Azoph three 
sons and 12,000 d ats. 

2 Sherefeddin only says ( i 13.) that the rays of the setting, 
and those of the rising, sun, w arcely separated by any inter- 
val ; a pr m Ww n the latitude of Moscow, (the 
56th degree.) with t Aurora Borealis, and a long surnmer 
twilight. B a day of f ys (Khondemir apud D’Herbelot, p. 
SU.) would r sly if s within the polar circle, 

a For the Indian war, see the Institutions, (p. 129—139.) the fourth 
book of Sherefeddin, and the history of Ferishta, (in Dow, vol. ii. p. 
1—20.) which throws a general light on the afluirs of Hindostan. 


| festival of his victory. 


| 
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the Arabian geographers, The stony girdles of the 
earth. The highland robbers were subdued or extir- 
pated ; but great numbers of men and horses perished 
in the snow; the emperor himself was let down a pre- 
cipice on a portable scaffold, the ropes were one hun- 
dred and fifty cubits in length; and, before he could 
reach the bottom, this dangerous operation was five 
times repeated. ‘Timour crossed the Indus at the or- 
dinary passage of Attok; and successively traversed, 
in the footsteps of Alexander, the Punjab, or five riv- 
ers,” that fall into the master-stream. From Attok to 
Delhi, the high road measures no more than six hun- 
dred miles; but the two conquerors deviated to the 
south-east: and the motive of Timour was to join his 
grandson, who had achieved by his command the con- 
quest of Moultan. On the eastern bank of the Hypha- 
sis, on the edge of the desert, the Macedonian hero 
wept: the Mogul entered the desert, reduced the for- 


jtress of Batnir, and stood in arms before the gates of 
Catalonia, and Biscay, who | 
occupied the commerce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at | 


Delhi, a great and flourishing city, which had subsist- 
ed three centuries under the dominion of the Mahome- 
tan kings. ‘The siege, more especially of the castle, 
might have been a work of time; but he tempted, by 
the appsarance of weakness, the sultan Mahmoud and 
his vizir to descend into the plain, with ten thousand 
cuirassiers, forty thousand of his foot-guards, and one 
hundred and twenty elephants, whose tusks are said 


| to have been armed with sharp and poisoned daggers. 


Against these monsters, or rather against the imagina- 
tion of his troops, he condescended to use some extra- 
ordinary precautions of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes 
and a rampart of bucklers; but the event taught the 
Moguls to smile at their own fears; and, as soon as 
these unwieldy animals were routed, the inferior spe- 
cies (the men of India) disappeared from the field. 
Timour made his triumphal entry into the capital of 
Hindostan; and admired, with a view to imitate, the 
architecture of the stately mosch; but the order and 
licence of a general pillage and massacre polluted the 
He resolved to purify his sol+ 
diers in the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who 
still surpass, in proportion of ten to one, the numbers 
of the Moslems. In this pious design, he advanced 
one hundred miles to the north-east of Delhi, passed 


| the Ganges, fought several battles by land and water, 
| and penetrated to the famous rock of Coupele, the sta- 
| tue of the cow, that seems to discharge the mighty riv- 
|er, whose source is far distant, among the mountains 


of Thibet.© His return was along the skirts of the 
northern hills; nor could this rapid eampaign of one 
year justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that 
their children in a warm climate would degenerate in- 
to a race of Hindoos. 

It was on the banks of the Ganges 
that Timour was informed, by his speedy 
messengers, of the disturbances which 
had arisen on the confines of Georgia 
and Anatolia, of the revolt of the christians, and the 
ambitious designs of the sultan Bajazet. His vigour 
of mind and body was not impaired by sixty-three 
years, and innumerable fatigues; and, after enjoying 
some tranquil months in the palace of Samarcaad, he 
proclaimed a new expedition of seven years into the 
western countries of Asia.* To the soldiers who had 
served in the Indian war, he granted the choice of re- 


His war against 
sultan Bajazet, 
A. D. 1400. 
Sept. 1. 


b The rivers of the Punjab, the five eastern branches of the Indus, 
have been laid down for the first time with trath and accuracy in 
Major Rennel's incomparable map of Hindostan. In his Critical 
Memoir he illustrates with judgment and learning the marches of 
Alexander and Timour. 

e The two great rivers, the Ganges and Burrampooter, rise in Thi- 
bet, from the opposite ridges of the some hills, separate from each 
ther to the distance of 1200 miles, and, after a winding course of 
2000 miles, again meet in one point near the gulf of Bengal. Yet so 
capricious is fame, that the Burrampooter is a late discovery, while 
his brother Ganges has been the theme of ancient and modern story, 
Coupele, the scene of Timour’s last victory, must be situate near 
Lolding, 1100 miles from Calcutta; and, in 1774, a British camp! 
(Rennel’s Memoir, p. 7. 59. 90, 91. 99.) : d 

4 See the Institutions, p. 141. to the end of the first book, and 
Sherefeddin (1. v. c. l—1J6.) to the entrance of Timour into Syria. 
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maining at home, or following their prince; bunt the 
troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of Persia 
were commanded to assemble at Ispahan, and wait the 
arrival of the imperial standard. 
against the ehristians of Georgia, who were strong on- 
ly in their rocks, their castles, and the winter season ; 
but these obstacles were overcome by the zeal and 
perseverance of Timour; the rebels submitted to the 
tribute or the Koran; and if both religions boasted of 
their martyrs, that name is more justly due to the 
christian prisoners, who were offered the choice of ab- 
juration or death. On his deseent from the hills, the 


emperor gave audience to the first ambassadors of Ba- | 
jazet, and opened the hostile correspondence of com- | 


plaints and menaces, which fermented two years before 
the final explosion. Between two jealous and haughty 
neighbours, the motives of quarrel will seldom be 
wanting. The Mogul and Ottoman conquests now 
touched each other in the neighbourhood of Erzerum, 


and the Euphrates; nor had the doubtful limit been | 


ascertained by time and treaty. Each of these ambi- 
tious monarchs might accuse his rival of violating his 
territory, of threatening his vassals, and protecting his 
rebels; and, by the name of rebels, each understood 
the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms he had usurped, 
and whose life or liberty he implacably pursued. The 
resemblance of character was still 
than the opposition of interest; and in their victorious 
career, Timour was impatient of an equal, and Bajazet 
was ignorant of a superior. The first epistle* of the 
Mogul emperor must have provoked, instead of recon- 
ciling, the Turkish sultan; whose family and nation 
he affected to despise.‘ “ Dost thou not know, that 
the greatest part of Asia is subject to our arms and 
our laws? that our invincible forces extend from one 
sea to the other? that the potentates of the earth form 
a line before our gate? and that we have compelled 
fortune herself to watch over the prosperity of our 
empire? What is the the foundation of thy insolence 
and folly? Thou hast fought some battles in the 
woods of Anatolia ; contemptible trophies! Thou hast 
obtained some victories over the christians of Europe; 
thy sword was blessed by the apostle of God; and thy 
obedience to the precept of the Koran, in waging war 
against the infidels, is the sole consideration that pre- 
vents us from destroying thy country, the frontier and 
bulwark of the Moslem world. Be wise in time; 
reflect ; repent ; and avert the thunder of our vengeance, 
which is yet suspended over thy head. Thou are no 
more than a pismire; why wilt thou seek to provoke 
the elephants? Alas! they will trample thee under 
their feet.” In his replies, Bajazet poured forth the 
indignation of a soul which was deeply stung by such 
unusual contempt. After retorting the basest reproach- 
es on the thief and rebel of the desert, the Ottoman 


recapitulates his boasted victories in Iran, Touran, | 


and the Indies; and labours to prove, that Timour 
had never triumphed unless by his own perfidy and 
the vices of his foes. ‘* Thy armies are innumerable: 
be they so; but what are the arrows of the flying Tar- 
tar against the scymitars and battle-axes of my firm 
and invincible janizaries? I will guard the princes 
who have implored my protection: seek them in my 
tents. The cities of Arzingan and Erzerum are mine; 
and unless the tribute be duly paid, I will demand the 
arrears under the walls of Tauris and Sultania.”” Th: 
ungovernable rage of the sultan at length betrayed 
him to an insult of a more domestic kind. “If I fly 


e We have three copies of these hostile epistles in the Institutions, 
(p. 147.) in Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 14.) and in Arabshah ; (tom. ii. c. 19 
p. 183—201.) which acree with each other in the spirit and substance 
rather than in the style. It is probable, that they have n trans- 
lated, with various latitude, from the Turkish original into the Ara 
bic and Persian tongues. 

f The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen by 
the name of 7urks, and stigmatizes the race and nation of Bajazet 
with the less honourable epithet of Turkmans. YetI do not under 
stand how the Ottomans could be descended from a Turkman sailor; 





be 


those inland shepherds were so remote from the sea, and ajl mari- 
time affairs 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


It was first directed | 


more dangerous | 
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| from my arms,” 


said he, “may 2 ives 
: lay my Wives be thrice 


divorced from my bed: but if thou hast not e 


ourage to 
|meet me in the field, mayst thou 7 


, , again receive thy 
wives after they have thrice endured the embraces of 
j a ) 


ja stranger.’’* Any violation hy word or deed of the 
| secrecy of the harem is an unpardonable offence amone 
|the Turkish nations ;* and the political quarrel of the 
| two monarchs was imbittered by private and personal 
resentment. Yet in his first expedition, Timour wag 
| satisfied with the siege and destruction of Siw 
| Sebaste, a strong city on the borders of Anatolia 
| he revenged the indiscretion of the Ottoman, on a gare 
rison of four thousand Armenians, who were buried 
alive for the brave and faithful discharge of their duty, 
As a mussulman he seemed to respect the pious ocey. 
pation of Bajazet, who was still engaged in the block. 
ade of Constantinople: and after this salutary lesson, 
the Mogul conqueror checked his pursuit, and turned 
aside to the invasion of Syria and Egy pt. In these 
transactions, the Ottoman prince, by the ,, 
orientals, and even by Timour, is styled 
the Kaissar of Roum, the Cesar of the 
Romans, a title which, by a small anticipation, might 
be given to a monarch who possessed the provinces, 
and threatened the city, of t 
sStantine. 

The military republic of the 
ed in Egypt and Syria: but the dynasty of t 
was overthrown by that of the Circassians: * 
favourite Barkok, from a slave 


raised and restored to the throne. 
1 


as or 


: and 


Ur invades 
Syria, 


A.D, 1400, 


he successors of Con- 
Mamalukes still reign. 
he Turks 
and their 
1 a prisoner, was 
In the midst of re. 
bellion 


ind discord, he braved the menaces, corres. 
ponded with the enemies, and detained the ambasga. 
dors of the Mogul, who patiently expected his deeease, 
to revenge the crimes of the father on the feeble reign 
of his son Farage. The Syrian emirs! were assem. 
bled at Aleppo to repel the invasion: they confided in 
Neg Ppe } aw : 
the fame and disc pline of the Mamalukes, in the tem- 


per of their swords and lances of the purest steel of 


Damascus, in the stre ngth of their walled cities, and 


in the populousness of sixty thoi ind villages: and 
instead of sustaining siege they threw open their 
gates, and arrayed their forces in the plain. But these 
forces were not cemented by virtue and union; and 
some powerful emirs had been juced to desert or 
betray their more loyal companions. ‘Timour’s front 
was was covered with a line of Indian elephants, 
whose turrets were filled with archers and Greek fire; 


the rapid evolutions of his cavalry completed the dis 
may and disorder; the Syria wads fell back on 
each other ; many thousands were stifled or slaughter- 
ed in the entrance of the great street; the Moguls en- 
tered with the fugitives; and, after a short defence, 
the citadel, the impregnable citadel of Aleppo, was 
surrendered by cowardice or treachery. 


r 
rr 


i - 


Sacks Aleppo, 
A.D, 1400, 


Among the suppliants and captives, Ti- Ks 


mour distinguished the doctors of the 
law, whom he invited to the dangerous honour of 4 


v 


« According to the Koran (c. ii. p. 27. and Sale’s Discourses, p 1H.) 
a mussulman who had thrice divor 1 his wife (who had thrice re- 
peated the w is of a divorce) could not take her again, till after she 
had been married to, and repr uted by, anothe ,usband; an ignoe 
minious transaction, which it is needless to aggravate, by supposing, 
that the first husband must see her er i by a second before his 
face. (Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman empire, |. ii. c. 21.) 

h The common delicacy of t rientals, in never speaking of their 
women, is ascribed inar y Arabshah tothe Turk 
ish nations; and it is remarkable en h, that Chalcondyles, (1. u. 
p. 55.) had some knowledg f pre e and the ins 

i For the style of the M < the In 18, 131. 147.) and 
for the Persians, the B Orientale (p. 882.): but I do not 
find that the title of Cesar has been applied by the Arabians, or assu 
med by the OUltomans thems 8. 

k See tl ns of Rarkok 1 Phar in M. de ¢ rnes, (tom. 
iv. 1. xxii.) who, from the Arabic texts of Aboulmahasen Ebn Schou 
nah, and Aintabi, has added some facts r nmon k of mate- 

} Tiais, 

1 For these recent and domestic transactions, Arabshah, though & 

partial, isacredible, witness, (tom. i. c. 64 tom. ii. c. 1—14) Ti 
| mour must have been odious toa Syrian; t the 1 riety of facts 
would have obliged him, in some measure, to respect his enemy ane 


' id 
himself. His bitters may correct the luscious sweets of Sherefecdin 
> oO 
29.) 


{Ql v.17 
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personal conference." The Mogul prince was a zeal-| 
ous mussulman ; but his Persian schools had taught| 
him to revere the memory of Ali and Hosein; and| 
he had 
as the enemies of the son of the daughter of the apos-| 
To these doctors he proposed a captious 
questi m, which the casuists of Bochara, Samarcand, 
and Herat, were incapable of resolving, ** Who are 
ihe true martyrs, of those who are slain on my side, 
or on that of my enemies?’ But he was silenced, 


tle of God. 


or satisfied, by the dexterity of one of the cadhis of | 


Aleppo, who replied in the words of Mahomet him- 
self, that the motive, not the ensign, constitutes the 
martyr; and that the Moslems of either party, who 


fight only for the glory of God, may deserve that sa- | 


cred appellation. The true succession of the caliphs 
was a controversy of a still more delicate nature, and 
the frankness of a doctor, too honest for his situation, 
provi ked the emperor to exclaim, ** Ye are as false as 
those of Damascus: Moawiyah was a usurper, Yezid 
a tyrant, and Ali alone is the lawful suecessor of the 
proph t.”’ A prudent explanation restored his tran- 
quillity ; and he passed toa more familiar topic of con- 


yersation. .** What is your age ?”’ said he to the cad- 
hi. ** Fifty years.”"—** it would be the age of my 
eldest son: you see me here (continued Timour) a 
oor, lame, decrepit mortal. Yet by my arm has the 
Almighty been pleased to subdue the kingdoms of 
Iran, Touran, and the Indies. I am not a man of | 


blood ; and God is iy witness, that in all my wars I 





have never been the aggressor, and that my enemies 
have always been the thors of their own calamity.” 
During this peaceful conversation, the streets of Alep- 
po streamed with 1, and re-echoed with the cries 
of mothers and chi », with the shrieks of violated 
virgir The rich pl er that was abandoned to his 
soldiers might stimulate their avarice; but their cruel- 
ty was enforced hy the peremptory command of pro- 
ducing an adequate 1 ver of heads, which, accord- 
ing to his custom, were curiously piled in columns 
and pyramt the M guls celebrated the feast of 
victory, while the rviving Moslems p issed the night 
int rs, a dine} ° I S all n t dwell the march 
of the d t yer trom Alepp yt Damascus, where he 
was rudely encountered, and almost overthrown, by 
the armies of Egypt. A retrograde motion was impu- 
ted to | distress and despair; one of his nephews 
deserted to the enemy; and Syria rejol ed in the tale 
of his defeat, when the sultan was driven by the revolt 
of the Mamalukes to « pe with precipitation and 
shame to his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by their 
prince, the inhabitants of Damascus still defended 
their walls ; and Timour consented to raise the siege, 
if they would adorn his retreat with a gift or ransom; 
each article of nine pleces But no sooner had he in- 
troduced himself into the city, under colour of a truce, 
Damascus, than he perfidiously violated the treaty ; 
A. D. 1401. imposed a contribution of ten millions | 
ja , f ld; and animated his troops to| 
chastise the posterity of those Syrians who had exe- 
cuted, or approved, the murder of the grandson of 
Mahomet A family which had given honourable bu- 
rial to the head of Hosein, and a colony of artificers, 
whom he sent to labour at Samarcand, were alone re- 
served in the general massaere ; and after a period of 
seven centuries, Damascus was reduced to ashes, be- 


cause a Tartar was moved by religious zeal to avenge 


the bleod of an Arab. ‘The losses and fatigues of the 
campaign obliged 'Timour to renounce the conquest of 
alestine and Egypt; but in his return to the Eu- 


phrate s, he delivered Als ppot the flames ; 
fied his pious motive by tl 
thousand A] 


and justi- 
1e pardon and reward of two 
i, who were desirous to visit 


‘ 


sectaries o 


m Thee 





t 8 né pear to have been copied by 
Arabshah, (tor 5.) from the cadhi and historian Ebn 
Schounah, a princi; b tt yuld he be alive seventy-five 
years afterwards ? (D’Herbelot, p. 792.) 
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imbibed a deep prejudice against the Syrians, | 
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the tomb of his son. I have expatiated on the perso« 
nal anecdotes which mark the character of the Mogul 
hero; but I shall briefly mention," that ana Bacdad 
he erected on the ruins of Bagdad a py- A. D. 1401. 
ramid of ninety thousand heads; again July 23. 

| visited Georgia; encamped on the banks of the Araxes ; 
and proclaimed his resolution of marching against the 
Ottoman emperor. Conscious of the importance of 
the war, he collected his forees from every province : 
eight hundred thousand men were enrolled on his 
military list;° but the eplendid commands of five, 
and ten, thousand horse, may be rather expressive 
of the rank and pension of the chiefs, than of the 
genuine number of effective soldiers.? In the pillage 
|of Syria, the Moguls had acquired immense riches 
|but the delivery of their pay and arrears for seven 
| years, more firmly attached them to the imperial stan- 
| dard. 

During this diversion of the Mogul Invades Anato- 
| arms, Bajazet had two years to collect lia, A. D. 1402, 
| his forees for a more serious encounter. They consis 
| ted of four ‘hundred thousand horse and foot,4 whose 
|merit and fidelity were of an unequal complexion. 
|We may discriminate the janizaries, who have been 
| gradually raised to an establishment of forty thousand 
men ; a national cavalry, the Spahis of modern times ; 
twenty thousand cuirassiers of Europe, clad in black 
(and impenetrable armour; the troops of Anatolia, 
whose princes had taken refuge in the camp of Ti- 
mour, and a colony of Tartars, whom he had driven 
from Kipzak, and to whom Bajazet had assigned a 
settlement in the platns of Adrianople. The fearless 
confidence of the sultan urged him to meet his antag- 
onist ; and, as if he had chosen that spot for revenge, 
he displayed his banners near the ruins of the unfortu- 
nate Suvas. In the mean while, Timour moved from 
the Araxes through the countries of Armenia and Ana- 
tolia ; his boldness was secured by the wisest precau- 
tions ; his speed was guided by order and discipline ; 
and the woods, the mountains, and the rivers, were 
diligently explored by the flying squadrons, who mark- 
ed his road and preceded his standard. Firm in his 
plan of fighting in the heart of the Ottoman kingdom, 
he avoided their camp; dexterously inclined to the 
left; occupied Casarea; traversed the salt desert and 
the river Halys, and invested Angora; while the sultan, 
immovable and ignorant in his post,com- Battle of Angora, 
pared the Tartar swiftness to the crawl-A- D. 1402. July 28, 
ing of a snail ;* he retarned on the wings of indignation 
to the reltef of Angora; and as both generals were 
alike impatient for action, the plains round that city 
were the scene of a memorable battle, which has im- 
mortalized the glory of Timour and the shame of Ba- 
jazet. For this signal victory the Mogul emperor 
was indebted to himself, to the genius of the moment, 
and the discipline of thirty years. He had improved 
the tactics, without violating the manners, of his na- 





n The marches and occupations of Timour between the Syrian and 
Ottoman wars, are represented by Sherefeddin, (1. v. c. 29—43.) and 
Arabshah, (tom. ii. c- 15—18.) 

rhis number of 800,000 was extracted by Arabshah, or rather by 
Ebn Schounah, ex tationario Timuri, on the faith of a Carizmian offi- 
cer; (tom. i. c. 68, p. 617.) and it is remarkable enough, that a Greek 


} 


historian (Phranza, |. i. c. 29.) adds no more than 20,000 men. Pog- 
rius reckons 1,000,000 ; another Latin contemporary (Chron. Tarvis- 
janum, apud Murtatori, tom. xix. p. 800.) 1,100,000; and the enormous 


sum of 5,600,000 is attested by a German soldier, who was present at 
the battle of Angora. (Leunclav. ad Chalcondyl. L. iii. p. 82.) Timour, 
in his Institutions, has not deigned to calculate his troops, his sub- 
jects, or his revenues, 

p A wide latitude of non-effectives was allowed by the Great Mo- 
gul forhisewn pride and the benefit of his officers. Bernier’s patron 
was Penje-Hazari, commander of 5000 horse ; of which he maintain- 
ed no more than 500. (Voyages, tom. i. p. 288, 259.) 

q Timour himself fixes at 400,000 men the Ottoman army, (Instita- 
tions, p. 153.) which is reduced to 150,000 by Phranza, (1, i. c.29.) and 
swelled by the German soldier to f,400,000. It is evident, that the 
Moguls were re nt 

r It may not be useless to mark the distances between Angora and 
the neighbouring cities, by the journeys of the caravans, each of 
twenty or twenty-five miles: to Smyrna twenty ; to Kiotahia ten ; to 
Boursa ten ; to Cesarea eight ; to Sinope ten; to Nicomedia nine ; to 
Constantinople twelve, or thirteen. (See Tournefort, Voyage au 
Lavant, tom. ii. bettre xxi.) 


the r merous, 
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tion, whose force still consisted in the missile wea- 
pons, and rapid evolutions, of a numerous cavalry. 
From a single troop to a great army, the mode of at- 
tack was the same ; a foremost line first advanced to 
the charge, afd was supported in a just order by the 
squat lrons of the great vanguard. ‘The general’s eye 
watched over the field, and at his command the front 
and rear of the right and left wings successively mo- 
ved forwards in their several divisions, and in a direet 
or oblique line: the enemy was presse od by eighteen 
or twenty attacks; and each attack afforded a chance 
of victory. If they all proved fruitless or unsuccess- 
ful, the occasion was worthy of the emperor himself, 
who gave the signal of advancing to the standard and 
~~ body, which he led in person.' But in the battle 

Angora, the main body itself was supported, on the 
flanks and in the rear, by the bravest squadrons of the 
reserve, commanded by the sons and grandsons of 
Timour. The conqueror of Hindostan ostentatious!y 
showed a line of elephants, the trophie s, rather than 
the instruments, of victory : the use of the Greek fire 
was familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans: but had 
they borrowed from Europe the recent invention of 
gunpowder and cannon, the artificial thunder in tt 


ob 


hands of «¢ itt ver nation must have turned the fortune 
of the day." In that day Baj azet displayed the quali- 
ties of asi + lier and a chief: : but his genius sunk under 
a stronger ascendant: and, from vartous motives, the 
greatest part of his troops failed him in the decisive 


moment. His rigour and avarice had provoked a 

mutiny among the Turks; and even his son Soliman 

too hastily withdrew from the field. The forces of 
} 


ir were drawn away t 


His Tartar al 


and er 


Anatolia, loyal in the re 
the banners of their lawful 
had been tempted by the 


volt, 
j rinces. 


‘le tters 


lies 
of 


nissarie¢ S 


Timour ;% who reproached their ignoble servitude un- 
der the slaves of their fathers; and offered to their 
hopes the dominion of their new, or the liberty of their 


ancient, country. In the right wing Bajazet the 


euirassiers of Europe charged, with faithful hearts 
and irresistible arms; but these men of Iron were soon 
broken by an artful flight and headlong pursuit: and 
the janizaries, alone, without cavalry or missile wea- 


pons, 


hur ty 


were encompassed by the circle of the Mogul 
Their valour was at length oppressed by 
1 the un- 


rs. 


heat, thirst, and the weight of numbers; an 
fortunate sultan, afflicted with the gout in his hands 
id feet, was transported from the field on the fleetest 
Defeat and cap- Of his horses. He was pursued and 
tivity of Bajazet. taken by the titular khan of Zagatai; 
and, after his capture, and the defeat of the Ottoman 
powers, the kingdom of Anatolia submitted to the 


conqueror, who planted his standard at Kiotahia, and 
all the ministers of rapine and 
destruction. Mirza Mehemmed Sultan, the eldest and 
hest beloved of his was 
Boursa, with thirty thous 


éispersed on sides 
grandsons, 
and horse ; and such was his 
youthful ardour, that he arrived with only four thou- 
and at the of the capital, after performing in 
five days a march of two hundred and thirty miles. 
Yet fear is still more rapid in its course: and Soli- 
man, the son Bajazet, had already passed over to 
P royal treasure. The spoil, how 


Europe with the 
- ; . . 
of the and city was immense; the ‘ob ibitants 


de spatched to 


gates 


of 
ever, 


palace 


} 


had escaped: but the buildings, for the most rt of 
s See the Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which the En 
ish editors hav lustrated with elaborate plans, (p. 373—407.) 
t The sultan his self (says Timour) must then put the foot of « 
i 











rage into the stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is lost 
in the English, but preserved in the French, version of the Insti 
tutes, (p. 156, 157.) 

u The Greek fire, on Timour’s side, is attested by Sherefeddin 
(1. v. c. 47.) but Voltaire’s strange suspicion, that some cannon, in- 
scribed with strange characters, must have been sent by n- 
arch to Delhi, is refuted by the universal silence of conter 8 

x Timour has dissembied this secret and important n« 
with the Tartars, which is indisputably proved by the 
dence of the Arabian, Gom, i. c. 47, p. 391.) Turkish, (Anna 
clav. p. 321.) and Persian historians. (Khondemir, apud D’} 


292.) 
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wood, were reduced to a " s. From Boursa, ¢] 

. om le 
grandson of Timour advanced to Nice, even yet ‘ fai 
and flourishing city; and the Mo, ; oe 


| \ oul squadrons were 
only st pped by the waves of the Pr p The 


ntis 


Same success attended the other mirzas and emirs in 
their excursions: and Smyr a, def nded by the zeal 
and courage of the Rhodian kn s, alone dese rved the 
presence of the emperor himse olf. After an obstin te 
defence, the place was taken by storm; all den 
breathed was put to the sw rd; and the heads of the 


unched from 
caracks, or great ships of 
rode at anchor in the harbour. The Mos] 
rejoiced in their liverance _ a 
domestic foe, and a ao iW 

rivals, by observit Time ur, in fourteen days 
had reduced a fortress which had alned seve . 
years the e blockade, Bajazet 

The tron cage in which B jazet WaS The 
by ‘Tamerlane, so |] 


en repeated as a mora esson, 


christian heroes were | 


board of two 


the engines, on 

Eur pe, that 
ems of Asia 
di dangerous and 
lrawn betwes n the tw 
gv 
ust 


siege, or at 


re, 


imprisoned 


t% 
So oT 





a fable by the modern writers, who smile att uloar 
credulity.? They pp | with ¢ fidence t th ee 
sian history of Sherefeddin Ali, which ha been riven 
to our curiosity in a French v ’ 1 from which I 
shall colle 1 al peel i ve f 
this n le tr l N ( 

was Timour informed t t captive 1 } lon 
Ott iv a door tent, °f 4 r 

th he graciously stept f st eive him. 
seated him by his side, n" ( th just re 
pr he 1 yt! y pity for r k in {>> 

** Alas!"’ said the er | r, °° the decre { fate Is \ 
uC plished by your own fault: it is the web wl 

\ have woven, thet ft t which yourself 
have pl { I wished t , and even to assist 
the « my f ti | : | | r threat 
you despise ur friend ' f 1 us to enter 
your ki lom with our invi ble - Behold 
the event! Had y \ quishe a n not ig it 
of the fate whi you rved for 1 f and my 
troops. But I disdain retaliate: your life and he- 
nour are secure; and | II eX] my cratitude te 
God by my clemency to n a royal capt 
showed 1e Signs of repent , accepted the | l- 
liation of a robe of] ur, and ¢ 1 with tears 
his son Monsa, who, at his req ‘ oht and 
found iong the « iptive { tl The Ott 
princes were lodged ina splen lid pavilion; and 
respect of the tg rds could be rp ed only by their 
vigilance. Or e arrival of t! em from B ; 
Timour restored the q 1 Despina and her daughter 
to their father-and husband; but he 1 ly required, 
that the se Vian pr nee Who h d | tie be I 
indulged in the prof n of christianity, should em- 
brace without delay the re f the prophet. Int 
feast of victory, to which Bajaze invited, the 
Mogul em pe ror pl ced a crown on |} head and a 
sceptre in his hand, with < n rai { restor 
ing him with an increase of yt thr f | 
ancestors But the eff i t j ilse Was dlS- 
app inted by the sultan’s ur I y ar : nidst the 
care of the most skilf phy 3, he ex] ad of an 
apoplexy at Aksheht the Antioch of Pisidia, about 
nine months after his defeat The tor dr ppt la 
tear over his ; ive; his body, with royal pomp, was 


conve yed to the mausoleum which he had erect 1 at 


Boursa; and his son Mousa, after receiving a rich 
present of gold and jewels, of horses and arms, was 


y For the war of Anatolia or Roum, I add some hints in Ins 
tutions ! pious narratives of Sherefe l. v t ) and 
Arabshah, (to ii. c. 20—35.) On part or (T r’a history 
it is lawful t et r cs (Cant r,p A I " 
cla p. 320 22.) and the Gr ks. (Phranza «J Ducas 
15-17. Chalcondyles, |. iii 

rhe s sm of V re (Essai sur 'H Gene c. 53.) 
is ready on 8, aS On every occa 1, tor ta popular t and t 
: ni ] { vi nad of most ot gions hie 

ed na 
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invested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom of 
Anatolia. 

Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, which 
has been extracted from his own memorials, and dedi- 
cated to his son and grandson, nineteen years after his 
decease ; * and, at a time when the truth was remem- 
bered by thousands, a manifest falsehood would have 


implied a satire on his real conduct. Weighty indeed 
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ces was deeply resented by the jealous Tartar: in the 
feast of victory, the wine was served by female cup- 
bearers, and the sultan beheld bis own concubines and 
wives confounded among the slaves, and exposed 
without a veil to the eyes of intemperance. ‘To escape 
a similar indignity, it is said, that his successors, 
except in a single instance, have abstained from legi- 
timate nuptials; and the Ottoman practice and belief, 


is this evidence, adopted by all the Persian histories ;>| at least in the sixteenth century, is attested by the 


yet flattery, more especially in the east, is base and 
audacious ; harsh and ignominious treatment 
of Bajazet by a chain of 


ind the harsh 
f whom shall be produced in the order of their time 


is attested 


attested, 1. by and country. 1. The reader has not for- 
the French; got the garrison of French, whom the 
marshal Boucicault left behind him for the defence of 
Constantinople. ‘They were on the spot to receive 








the earliest and most faithful intellicence of the over- 
throw of their great adversary; and it is more than 
probable, that yme of them accompanied the Greek 
embassy to the « p of Tamer! . From their ae- 
count, the / ships of the prison and death of Bajazet 
are affirmed by the marshal’s servant and historian, 
2, ] thin the listance of seven years.° 2 

- name of Poggius the Italian® is 
leservedly fam 19 the reviv of learning 
in the fifteenth « His elegant dialocue on the 
vicissitudes f fortune* was con sed in his fiftieth 
year, tweaty- t years after t lurkish victory of 
l'amer sw n he cele erior to the 
ilustrious barbar f ty exploits 
ind discipl P 31 rine 1 ocular 
witnesses ; nor doe } I t 1 ¢ ) ay posite 
to his theme t Ot ! rch, whom the 
Scythian confined like a wild beast in an tron cage, 
and exhibited a spectacle to Asia. I might add the 
wuthority of two It n chronicles, perhaps of an ear 
lier date, which w 1 prove at least that the same 
story, whether false or true, was imported into Europe 


ings of the revolution.® 
At the time when Poggius fl 
Arabshah composed at Damas- 


urisned 


| 


witnesses, some | 


observing Busbequius,' ambassador from the court of 
Vienna to the great Soliman, 4. Such, by the Greeks: 
is the separation of language, that the : 
testimony of a Greek is not less independent than that 
ofa Latin or an Arab. I suppress the names of Chal- 
condyles and Ducas, who flourished in a later period, 
and who speak in a less positive tone; but more atten- 
tion is due to George Phranza¥ protovestiare of t 

last emperors, and who was born a year bef the 


ore 
battle of Angora. ‘I'wenty-two years after that event. 





he was sent ambassador to Amurath the second: and 
the historian might converse with some veteran janiza- 
ries, who had been made prisoners with the sultan, 
and had themselves seen him in his iron . by the Turks 
cage. 5. The last evidence, in every —~ va 

sense, is that of the Turkish annals, which have 


been consulted or transcribed by Leunclavius, Pocock, 





and Cantemir.'. They unanimously deplore the cap 
tivity of the iron cage; and some credit may be allow- 
ed to national historians, who cannot stigmatize the 
Tartar without uncovering the shame of their king 
and country. 
From these opposite premises, a fair probable con- 

and moderate conclusion may be dedu- clusion 
ced. I am satisfied that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully 


| 


ua 


escribed the first ostentatious interview, in which the 


conqueror, whose spirits were harmonized by success, 


But his mind 
was insensibly alienated by the unseasonable arrogance 
of Bajazet ; the complaints of his enemies, the Anato- 
lian princes, were just and vehement; and Timour be- 
trayed a design of leading his royal captive in triumph 
to Samareand. An attempt to facilitate his escape, by 
ligging a mine under the tent, provoked the Mogul 
emperor to impose a harsher restraint ; and in his per- 
petual marches, an iron cage on a waggon might be in- 
vented, not as a wanton insult, but as a rigorous pre- 
caution. ‘Timour had read in some fabulous history a 
similar treatment of one of his predecessors, a king of 


aflected 


the character of generosity. 


i y 


i 
i 


Persia; and Bajazet was condemned to represent the 
person, and expiate the guilt, of the Roman Cesar.™ 


But the strength of his mind and body Death of Ba- 
fainted under the trial, and his premature jazet, 
death might, without injustice, be ascri- 
bed to the severity of Timour. He warred 
not with the dead ; a tear and a sepulchre was al] that 
he could bestow on a captive who was d¢ livered from 
his power; and if Mousa, the son of Bajazet, was per- 
mitted to reign over the ruins of Boursa, the greatest 
part of the province of Anatolia had been restored by 
the conqueror to their lawful sovereigns. 
From the Irtish and Volga to the Per- Tern 
sian guif, and from the Ganges to Da- conquests of 
mascus and the Archipelago, Asia was — Tim ee 
in the hands of Timour; his armies were so 
invincible, his ambition was boundless, and his zeal 
rmoight aspire to conquer and convert the christian king- 
no 


i Busbequius in Legatione Turcica, epist.i. p.52. Yet his respect- 
able authority is somewhat shaken by the subsequent marriages of 


of the 


Amurath IL. with a Servian, and of Mahomet II. with an Asiatic, prin- 
cess. (Cantemir, p. 83. 93.) 
k See the testimony of George Phranza, (1. i. c. 29.) and his life in 





Hanckius, (de Script. Byzant. p. i. e. 40.) Chalcondyles and Ducas 


| speak in general terms of Bajazet’s chains. 


cus the florid and malevolent history of Timour, for 
which he had eol 1m tals in bis journeys over 
Turkey 1 Tartary Without any possible corres- 
ponder een t Lati 1 the Arabian writer, 
they ee in the et of 1 iron ¢ re 5 and their 
iwreen isas \ p t ot eir common veracity. 
Ah 2 1 likewl relates other outrage, 
whi h B t ( lure ta re domes ind te nak r 
natur His 1 eet me 1 of women and divor- 
S ] fs 2, 60.) This 
rk is f uws 1424 | to Su 
ta fT r n 
) 
Al I S ah, & irn 
' im” 
ei ti Ait Ss 
nial of the 
A i r 1 t spe his a 
‘ 
1] son n laq ell 
B ult, 7 37 Phese 
\ ir il was 8s t vernor ol 
Genoa, f n whe Wa lin the year 1409, by a popular 
f \ l 1 x . 473, 474.) 
I fa ry it of the life and writ 
ings of P P ina, an entertaining work of M. Len 
1! ' f e Atatis of LOricius, 
(tom. v. | a ‘ 1 in year 1380, and died | 
in 14 
I \ } ' f wi 1 lete and 
| il 1 4to.) was com 
pos 8 f } f I » Martin V. (p. 5.) and 
‘ . 1439 
f f Ta ine, p. 36 ) 
( g | S is castris.... Re 
v ‘ x er em Asiam 
ci t t 1 ez 
g I ( 17 sia iM S t. Rer Itali 
rum, t ) { \ s Ks 8, (tom. xvill. p 
o : : 
74.) Thet t I siis Quero, and James de 
Delayto, wer i h ch s, the one of 
Pre zi, t {I ira i ence of the former is the most 
positive, 
h See Arabshah, t 8.34. He travelled in regiones Rume- 
as, A. H. 839, (A. D. 1435, July 27.) t 2. p. 13. 


2°; 





1 Annales Leunclav. Pocock, Prole 


Dynast. Cantemir, p. 55 


men, ad Abulpharag. 


P- 


m A Sapor, king of Persia, had been made prisoner, and enclosed in 
the figure of acow’s hide by Maximian or Galerius Ceasar. Such iethe 
fable related by Eutychius. (Annal. tom. i. p. 421. vers. Pocock.) The 


recollection of the true history (Decline and Fall, &c. vol. i. p. 134— 
136.) will teach us to appreciate the knowledge of the orientals of the 
ages which precede the Hegirs 
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doms of the west, which already trembled at his name. 


He touched the utmost verge of the land; but an insu- | | pe rfect map aod de 


pe erable, though narrow, sea rolled between the two con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia ;® and the lord of so many 


jomans, or myriads, of horse, was not master of a sine | 
The two passages of the Bosphorus and | 


gle galley. 
Hellespont, of Constantinople and Gallipoli, were pos- 
sessed, the one by the christians, the other by the 
Turks. On this great occasion, they forgot the differ- 
ence of religion, to act with union and firmness in the 
common cause: the double straits were guarded with 
ships and fortifications ; 
the transports which Timour demanded of either nation, 
under the pretence of attacking their enemy. At the 
same time, they soothed his pride with tributary gifts 
and suppliant embassies, and prudently tempte d him 
to retreat with the honours of victory. Soliman, the 
son of Bajazet, implored his clemeney for his father 
and himself; accepted, by a red patent, the ore 
of the kingdom of Romania, which already held t 
the sword; and reiterated his ardent wish, of « aus 
himself in person at the feet of the king of the world. 


The Greek emperor® (either John or Manuel) submit-| 


ted to pay the same tribute which he had stipulated 
with the Turkish sultan, and ratified the treaty by an 
oath of allegianee, from which he could at his 
conscience so soon as the Mogul arms had retired from 
Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of nations ascribed 
to the ambitious Tamerlane a new design of vast and 
romantic compass; a design of subduing Egypt and 
Africa, marching from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, 

entering Europe by the straits o . vee ir, and, after 
imposing his yoke on the kingdoms of Christendom, 
of returning hom: by the a serts 0 if Russia and Tarta- 
ry. This remote, and perhaps imaginary, danger was 
averted by the submission of the sultan of Egypt: the 
honours of the prayer and the coin, attested at Cair 
the supremacy ‘Timour; and a rar iffe, 


solv e 


ot {t of a gira 
or camelopard, and nine ostriches, represented at Sam- 
arcand the tribute of the African world. Our 
nation is not less astonished by th rtrait 

who, in his camp, before Smyrna, meditate 
most accomplishes, the invasion of the 
pire.P 


wv} 


imagi- 
M oul, 
s, and al- 
Chinese em- 
Timour was urged to this enterprise by na- 
tional honour and religious zeal. The torrents which 
he had shed of mussulman blood could be expiated 
only by an e jual destruction of the — Is 
now stood at the gates of paradise, he mig 

cure his glorious entrance by demolishing the idols of 
China, founding schs in every city, and est tabli shing 
the profession of faith in one God, and his prophet Ma- 
homet. The recent expulsion of the house of Zingis 
was an insult on the Mogul name; and the disorders of 
the empire afforded the fairest opportunity for revenge. 
The illustrious Hongvou, founder of the dynasty of 
Ming, died four years before the battle of Angora; and 
his grandson, a weak and unfortunate youth, was burnt 
in his palace, after a million of Chinese had perished 
in the civil war.4 Before he evacuated — Ti- 
mour despatched beyond the Sihoon a pur ner army, 
or rather colony, of his old and new subjects, to open 
the road, to subdue the pagan Calmucksand Mungals, 
and to found cities and magazines jn the desert; and, 


» pe 


; and as he 


it best se- 


ous 


n Arabsh 








ah (tom, ii. tribes, like a curious traveller, the 

straits of Gallip and Cor To acqu a just 1 of these 
events, I have ared the narratives and prejudices of the Moguls, 
Turks, Greeks, anil Arabians. The Spanish ambassador mentions 
t union of the christians and Ottomans. (Vie de Timour, 
Pp 

: he nar f Caesar had been transferred to tl ang of 
Roum, the Greek princes of Constantinople (Sherefed 54 
were confo 1 with tt ristian lords of Gallipoli, T ss t 
&c. under ul {f Tekkur, which is derived rruption from 
the genitive . (Cantemir, p. 51 

p See Shereted lv. c. 4. w marks, in a just itinerary, the | 
road to China, w 1 Arabshah i $3.) paints in va nd 
rhetorical colours, 

3 Synopsis Hist. S e, p. 74—76. (in the fourth part the Rela 
tions de Thevenot,) Duhaide, Hist. dela Chine; tom. 1. 7 7, 508. fol 
edition ;) and for the Chr ry of the Chinese empero eG nes, 
Hist. des Huns, tom. |. p. 7! 72, 


and they separately withheld | 
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}employed his riches in the ar 
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by the diligence of his lieutenant, he 
scription of the unknown Te gions, 
from the source of the Irtish to the wall of Ching 
| During these pre parati nS, the emperor i the 
final conquest of Georgia; passed the winter « 


m rece ived a 


nN the 
banks of the Araxes ; appeased the troubles of Per sia: 
and slowly returned to his capital, after a can ipaign of 
four years and nine months. 
On the throne of Samarcand,’ he dis- Histr . 
my lat 
played, in a short repose, his magnifi- Sa und, 
cenee and power ; listened to the com- “. D. 14) 
plaints of the pe ple; distributed a just A uly 
measure of rewards and punishments ; January 8 


shitecture of palaces and 
audience to 


id 








temples ; al oa the ambassadors of 
Eoypt, Ar India, ‘Tarta Russia and Spain, the 
last of whom presented a suit of tapestry which eclipsed 
the pencil of the oriental artists. ‘The marriage of § 
of the emperor’s grandsons was este ed an act of = 
ligion as well as of paternal tenderness ; ol hagas 
of the ancient ca phs was revived in their nuptials 
They were celebrated in the ral lens of Car rhul, de- 
corated with innumerable tents and pavilions, which 
displayed the luxury ot a great city, and the poils of 
a victorious camp. Whole forests were cut down to 
supply fuel f for the kitchens ; the plain was spread with 
pyramids of meat, and vases of every liquor, to which 
thousands of guests were courteously Invite t r. 
ders of the state were marshalied at e royal bh juet; 
nor were the ambassadors of Ki f 1Vs the haugh- 
ty Persian) excluded from the feast; since even the 
casses, the smallest of fish, find thei | e in the 
ocean. The publ y WwW ed by illuminations 
nd masq ides; the tra f Samarcand passed in 
review ; ui every trac Vas ¢ eX te some 
quaint device, some marvellous | nt, with the ma- 
terials of their peculiarart, A cont 
ha been rat it the « é ae ns 
their brides retired to the nuptial chamb imes, 
according to the Asiatic , they were dre | and 
undressed; and at each « f ap | ! { 
rubies were showered on their heads, and contemptuous 
ly abandoned to their atte t \ ‘ j g 
was proclaimed: every law w 1, ¢ vy plea- 
sure was allowed; the people were free, t eig 
was idle; and the historian of ‘Timour may remar! 
that, after spending fifty years to tl Lut f em- 
pire, the only happy period of his life we the two 
months ia which he cease to exercise his power But 
he was soon awakened to the cares of gove nent a 
war. The standard was unfurled for the invasi 
China: the emirs made their report of two hundred 
thousand, the select and veteran soldiers of Iran and 
Touran: their ba igvace and provisions were transport 
ed by five hundred great wage nd 1 Immense 
train of horses and camels; and the troops might pre- 
pare for a long absence, since more th ix months 
were employed in the tranquil journey of a caravan 
from Samarcand to Pekin. Neither age r the seve- 
| rity of the winter, could retard the impatience of Ti- 
mour; he mounted on horseback, pa d theS non 
the ice, marched seventy-six parasangs, three h idred 
miles, from his e¢ pital, and pitched his last camp in 
the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he v 3 expe 1 by 
ithe ange] of death. Fatigue, and the in- , , os 
disere tuse of ice d water, accelerat tie a ( 
progress of his fever ; and the conqueror A-I a 
f Asia expired inthe seventieth year of Oe ae 
his age, thirty-five yea er he had ed the 
+ For the return, t id I Sheref ( 
c.1 yand Ar ( 
s Sheref lin Gd 4) t rs of f the 
st 8 re s of} W Henry Il 
k f Ca rnd . s js 
sii f i (Mariana, H I l M 
A vertiss i Hist. de I B I urs like- 
‘ ror 
s VII fi sigire de France, pat 
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throne of Zagatai. His designs were lost; his armies 
China was saved ; and fourteen years 
after his decease the most powerful of his children sent 
an embassy of friendship and commerce to the court 
of Pekin.' 


were disbanded ; 


Character and The fame of Timour has pervaded the 
haracte Arie . . | 
merits of Ti- east and west; his posterity is still in-| 
mour. vested with the imperial title; and the 
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this confidence of merit, that from this reformation he 


derived excuse for his victories, and a title to univer- 
sal dominion. The four following observations will 
serve to appreciate his claim to the public gratitude ; 
and perhaps we shall conclude, that the Mogul em- 
peror was rather the scourge than the benefactor of 
mankind. 1. If some partial disorders, some local 
oppressions, were healed by the sword of Timour, the 


admiration of his subjects, who revered him almost as remedy was far more pernicious than the disease. 


a deity, ay be justified some degree by the praise | 
or confession of his bithevees 
was lame of a hand and foot, his form and stature 
were not unworthy of his rank; and 
health, so essential to himself and to the world, was 
corroborated by temperance and exercise. In his fami- 
liar discourse he was grave 


ignorant of the Arabie langu ige, he 


enemies." 


spoke with fluency 


his vigorous | 


- | 
Although he | 





and modest, and if he was} 


and elegance the Persian and Turkish idioms. It was 
his delight to converse with the learned on topics of | 
history and science; and the amusement of his leisure | 
hours w is the game of chess, which he improved or 
corrupted with new refinements.* In his religion, he 


thodox, mus- 
ay tempt us 


was a zealous, though not 


sulman ;’ but 


pe rhaps an or 


his sound unde rstanding n 





| they evaporated with 


| children ;* the enemies of each other and 


By their rapine, cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants 
of Persia might afflict their subjects ; but whole na- 
tions were crushed under the footsteps of the reformer. 
The ground which had been occupied by flourishing 
cities, was often marked by his abominable trophies, 
by columns, or pyramids, of human heads. Astracan, 
Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Alep ppo, Damascus, 
Boursa, Smyrna, and a thousand others, were sacked, or 
burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his presence, and by his 
troops; and perhaps his conscience would have been 
startled, if a priest or philosopher had dared to num- 
ber the millions of victims whom he had sacrificed to 
the establishment of peace and order.” His most 
destructive wars were rather inroads than conquests. 
He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindostan, 
Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a hope 
or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. From 
thence he departed laden with spoil; but he left be- 
hind him neither troops to awe the contumacious, nor 
magistrates to protect the obedient, natives. When 
he had broken the fabrie of their ancient government, 
he abandoned them to the evils which his invasion 
had aggravated or caused, nor were these evils com- 
pensated by any present or possible benefits. The 
kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia were the proper 
field which he laboured to cultivate and adorn, as the 
perpetual inheritance of his family. But his peaceful 
labours were often interrupted, ai etimes blasted, 


d son 


by the absence of theconqueror. While he triumphed 
on the Volga or the Ganges, his servants, and even 
his sons, forgot their master and their duty. The 


public and private injuries were poorly redr ressed by 
the tardy rigour of inquiry and punisht nent; and we 
must be content to praise the insfttulions of Timour, 
as the us idea of a perfect monarchy. 4. What- 
soever might be the blessings of his administration, 
his life. To reion, rather than 
to govern, was the ambition of his children and grand- 
of the people. 
A fragment of the empire was upheld with some glory 
by Sharokh, his y but after Ais decease, 
the scene was again involved in darkness and blood ; 
and before the end of a century, Transoxiana and Per- 
sia were trampled by the Uzbeks from the north, and 
the Turkmans of the black and white The 
race of Timour would have been extinct, if a hero, 
his descendant in the fifth degree, had not fled before 
the Uzbek arms to the conquest of Hindostan. His 
successors (the great Moguls”) extended their sway 
from the mountains of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and 
from Candahar to the gulf of Bengal. Since the reign 
of Aurungzebe, their empire has been dissolved ; their 
treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a Persian rob- 
ber; and the richest of their kingdoms is now posses- 
sed by a company of christian merchants, of a remote 


speci 


ungest son; 


sheep. 


island in the northern ocean. 

z Besides the bloody passages of this narrative, I must refer to an 
unticipation in the Decline and Fall, which in a single note (vol.i. p. 
462, note b) accu lates near 300,000 heads of the monuments of his 
cruelty. Except in Rowe’s play on the fifth of November, I did not 
expect to hear of Timour’s amiable moderation. (White’s preface, 
p.7.) Yet Iean excuse a generous enthusiasm in the reader, and 
still more in the tor, of the Institutions 

» Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and Arabshah, and 
M. de Guignes, (Hist. des Huns, tom. iv. 1. xx.) Fraser’s History of 

| Nadir Shah, p. 1—62. The story of Timovr’s descendants is im- 
perfectly told; and the second and third parts of Sherefeddin are 
unknown, 

b Shah Allum, the present Mogul, is in the fourteenth degree from 
Timour, by Miran Shah, his third son. See the second volume of 


to believe, that a superstitious reverence for omens 
and pr pheci s, for saints and astrologers, was only | 
affected as an instrument of policy. In the govern- 
ment of a vast empire, he stood alone and absolute, 
without a rebel to oy pose his power, a favourite to | 
seduce his affections, or a minister to mislead his 
judgment. It was his firmest maxim, that whatever 
might be the consequence, the word of the prince 
should never be disputed or 1 illed; but his foes 
have maliciously observed, that the commands of 
anger and destructi wi more strictly executed | 
than those of beneficenes 1 favour. His sons and 
grands , of wv 1 Timour left six and thirty at his 
decease, we first and 1 t submissive subjects; 
and } r they | tad rot } r duty +} , 
and whenever they deviated from thet ty, they 
were corrected acc rding to tl laws of Zit gis, With 
the bastonade, and afterwards restored to honour and 
command. Perhaps his heart was not devoid of the 
social virtues; perhaps he was not incapable of loving 
his fri is and ird r his ¢ nies: but tl rules 
of morality are founded the public interest; and it 
may be sufficient to a] 1 the wisd of a monarch, 
for the liberality by which he is not impoverished, 
and the justice by whi he is strenothened and en- 
riched. To maintain the } y of thority and 
obedience, to chasti th } 1, to r et the we ik, 
to reward the deserving, to banish vice and idleness 
from his dominions, to secure the traveller and mer- 
chant, to restrain the depredations of the soldier, to 
cherish the labours of the husbandman, to encourage 
industry and learning, and, by an equa! and moderate 
assessment, to increase the revenue, without inereas- 
ing the taxes, are eed t duties of a prince; but, 
in the discharge of these duties, he finds an ample 
and immediate res rer Timour might boast, 
that, at his accession to the throne, Asia was the prey 
of anarchy and rapine, whilst under his prosperous 
monarchy a child, fearless and unhurt, might carry a 
purse of gold from the east to the west Such was 

+s Persian e of their sey. a 
curious } t f Rela is cde 
Theve a < eror of ¢ 1 Ww horse 
which T i 1 r 1419 v 
1 ted fH l t r 1 i 
1422 I 

i Fr \ 9. 7 right or softer ¢ rs ar 
borr 1 from r D’Her 1 I itions 

«H ‘ 4 and 64 squares to 56 
I ll rl s rt, the old game 
has } ht « l VI l emperor was 
ra r i i! fa a chess-player 
will fe ft 

y See Sheref I. v.c. 15.25, Arabshah ( 6. p. S01 
&) t 4 ety of T ind t NI s, wi almost 
preferred t Koran tl r law of Zingis (cui Deus male 
dica nor will ‘ v t Sharok! ud abolished the use anc 
Guthority of that pagan | 
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w’s History of Hindostan. 
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Civil wars of the 
sons of Bajazet, 


man monarchy. The massy trunk was 
A. D. 1403—1421. 


bent to the ground, but no sooner did 
the hurricane pass away, than it again arose with 
fresh vigour and more lively vegetation. When Ti- 
mour, in every sense, had evacuated Anatolia, he left 
the cities without a palace, a treasure, ora king. ‘The 
open country was overspread with hordes of shepherds 
and robbers of Tartar or T'urkman origin; the recent 
conquests of Bajazet were restored to the emirs, one 
of whom, in base revenge, demolished his sepulchre ; 
and his five sons were eager, by civil discord, to con- 
sume the remnant of their patrimony. I shall enume- 
rate their ae in the order of their age 
and actions.* . It is doubtful, whether 
I relate the story of the true Not apha, or of an impos- 
tor who personated that lost prince. He f fought by 


1. Mustapha ; 


his father’s - in the battle of Angora: but when 
the captive ultan was permitted to inquire for his 
children, nen alone could be found; and the Tur- 


kish historians, the slaves of the triumphant faction, 
| 


are persuaded that his brother was confounde d among 
the slain. If Mustapha escaped from that disastrous 
field, he was concealed twelve years from his friends 


and enemies; till he emerged in ‘Thessaly, and was 
hailed by a numerous party, as the son and 
of Bajazet. His first defeat would have been his 
had not the true, or false, Mustapha been saved by 
the Greeks, and restored, after the dece his 
brother Mahomet, to liberty and empire. 
rate inind seemed to argue his spurious birth: and if, 
on the throne of Adrianople, he was adored as the 
Ottoman sultan, his flight, his fetters, and an ignomi- 
nious gibbet, delivered the impostor to popular con- 
tempt. A similar character claim rted 


ssor 


last, 


Succe 


se t f 
A degene- 


and was 
by several rival = tenders; thirty persons are said to 
have suffered under the name of Mustapha; and these 
frequent executions may perhaps insinuate, that the 
Turkish court was not perfectly secure of the death 
of the lawful prince. 2. After his fa- 
ther’s captivity, Isa‘ reigned for 
time in the neighbourhood of Angora, Sinope, and the 
Black sea; and his ambassadors were dismissed from 
the presence of ‘Timour with fair promises and honour- 
able gifts. But their master was soon deprived of his 
province and life, by a je ilous brother, the sovereign of 
Amasia; and ths ious allusion, 
that the law of Moses and Jesus, of Jsa and Mousa, had 

_ 3. Soliman been abrogated by the greater Mahomet. 


asst 


2. Isa; 
some 


final event suggested a 


.D, 1403—I410. 3. Suliman is not numbered in the lists 
of the Turkish emperors: yet he checked the victo- 
rious progress « f the Moguls; and afte r their depar- 
ture, united f while the thrones of Adrianople and 
Boursa. In war he was brave, active, and fortunate: 


es ney 5; but it 
presumption, and corrupted by 

He relaxed nerves 
t where either the subj ct 


his courage was softened by was 
likewise inflamed by 
intemperance and id the 


leness. 
of discipline, in a governmer 
or the sovereign must continually tre mble : 
alienated the chiefs of the army and the law; and his 
daily drunkenness, so co ntemptib! e ina prince and a 
man, was doubly ediees in a disciple of the prophet. 
In the slumber of intoxication he was surprised by his 
brother Mousa; and as he fled from Adrianople to- 
wards the Byzantine capital, Soliman was overtaken 
and slain in a bath, after . reign of seven years and 

4. Mousa, tenmonths. 4. The investiture of Mousa 

A.D.1410. degraded os as the slave of the Moguls: 
his tributary kingdom of Anatolia was confined within 
a narrow limit, nor could his broken militia and empty 
treasury contend with the hardy and veteran bands of 


his vices 


e The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet to that of Mustapha, 
are related, according to the Turks, by Demetrius Cantemir, (p. 5 
82.) Of the Gr s, Chalcondyles, (1. iv. and v.) Phranza, (|. i. c 
32) and Ducas, (c. 18—27.) the last is the most copious and best 
informed 

4 Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 26. 
weighty and valuable. The 
is likewise c 





on this occasion is 
Turks) 


whose testimony 
existence of Isa (unknown to the 


c. 57.) 


nfirmed by Sherefeddin, (1. v 
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Far different was the fate of the Otto-| 





AND FALL Sat 
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sovereign of Romania. Mousa fled in 
from the palace of Boursa$ traversed the 
a” open boi at ; W ande red - ver the Wallachian and 

ervian hills; and after some attempts, ascended 
the throne of Adrianople, so recently stained with the 
blood of Soliman. In a reign of three years and a 
half, his troops were victorious against the christia 


the F 
disen ise 


Pp ropon tls In 


Valn 


i 
of Hungary and the Morea; but Mousa was ruined by 
his timorous disposition and unseasonable clemen ey, 
After resigning the sovereignty of Anatolia, he fell a 
victim to the perfidy of his ministers, and the superior 
ascendant of his brother Mahomet. 5. 5. ma) met I 
The final victory of Mahomet was the A- D.1413—1491, 


f his prudence and 
iplivily, 


government of 


moderation, 
the royal youtl 
Amasia, tl} 
antin« ple, and the 
Trebizond 


just recompence ¢ 
fore his father’s 
intrusted with the 
journey from Const 
tier yar age christians of 


Be. 
had be en 
Irty days’ 
lurkish fron. 


| 
the and Georgia, 


The castle, Asiatic warfare, was ¢ steemed, impreg- 
nable; and ‘the city of Amasia,* which is 


eq ally 
Side in the 
sents on 


his 


this obs iT¢ 


divided by the 
form of an amphitheatre, and repre 
scale the In 
‘Timour 


contumacious 


river ner 


a smaller 


image rapid career, 


and 


t, with. 


ippe ars y ked 
angle of Anatolia; ar \ 
out provoking the conqueror, maintained his silent 
and chased froin the province the last 
stragglers of the T'artar host. He relieved himself 
s neighbourhood of Isa; but in the 

werful brethren, his firm ney- 

h of Mousa, 

unfortunate 
eaty, and 
Sé nted him 
as the bene. 


elgnt Vvears of 


inde pende nee, 
from the danger: 
contests of their more p 
trality was respected ; till, 
he stood forth the heir and avenger of the 
Soliman. Mahomet obtained Anatolia by 
Romania by arms; lier wh pre 
with the head of Monsa, was 


rew irded 
factor of his king and country. The 


after the triumy 


and the sol 


his sole and pea etul relon Were usetully en 


mployed In 
banishing the vices of civil discord, and restoring on 
a firmer basis the fabric of the Ottoman monar hy. 
His last care was the choice of two vizirs, B jazet 
and Ibrahim,’ who might guide the pis, oy 4 
yuth of his son Amurath ; and such was rath II. 
their uni n and prudence, that they con- A A ee 
cealed above forty days the et pe! r’s 
death, till the arrival of his successor in the palace of 


Boursa. A new war was kindled in Europe by tl 
prince, or impostor, Mustapha; the first vizir lost his 
army and his head; but the more fortunate Ibrahim, 
whose name and family are still revered, extinguished 
the last pretender t the n B et, 1 closed 
the scel of d Irie hos lity 
In tl e conflic the wisest Tur] 5 ‘ 

and indeed the body of the nation, were O ' ; 
strongly attached to the unity of the em- A. D. 124i. 
pire; and Romania and Anatolia, s ften torn asun- 
der by private ambition, were animated by a strong 
and invincible tendency of cohesion. ‘Their efforts 
might have instructed the christian powers; and had 
they occu] ied, with a confederate fleet, the straits of 


Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have 


been speedily annihilated. But the schism of the 
west, the factions and wars of France and England, 
diverted the Latins from this generous enterprise: they 
enjoyed the present respite, without a thought of futurt- 
ty; and were ofien tempted by a momentary interest 
to serve the common enemy of their religion A co- 
lony of Genoese,’ which had been planted at Pho- 

e Arabshah, loc. citat. Abulfeda, ( apt 2. Bus 
bequius, epist. i. p . 97, in I C.3 A 

fT virtt t Ibra are pr i ‘ ry Greek. 
(v is ) H ida 5 n I ey 

ntet hems es withthea 8 1ort t 8, 
ar x sed from | ffices, and r tw an 1 + from 
the s an. (Cant p. 76) 

¢ See Pact r v 29.) N ( 1.) Shere- 
feddin, Cl. v )and Ducas,(c. 2%.) T las { a rious 
und careful server, is en é fr 8 r par 
ticular cred rall 1 s | La th inds \ he 
nations that resorted to Ne I wea, he nt 3 the Es sh (Az 
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cea on the Tonian coast, was enriched by the lucrative | in the capital ; and his successful sally was the first 
monopoly of alum;' and their tranquillity, under the step to the conquest of Romania. The ruin was sus- 
Turkish empire, was secured by the annual payment of pended by the prodence and moderation of the conquer- 
tribute. In the last civil war of the Ottomans, the Ge-| or: he faithfatiy discharged his own obligations and 
noese governor, Adorno, a bold and ambitious youth, | those of Soliman, respected the laws of gratitude and 
embraced the party of Amurath; and undertook, with | peace ; and left the emperor guardian of his two young- 


seven stout galleys, to transport him from Asia to Eu- 
ropes The sultan and five hundred guards embarked 
on board the admiral’s ship; which was manned by 
eight hundred of the bravest Franks. His life and 
liberty were in their hands ; nor can we, without relue- 
tance, applaud the fidelity of Adorno, who, in the midst 
of the passage, knelt before him, and gratefully accept- 
ed a discharge of his arrears of tribute. They landed 
in sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli; two thousand 
Italians, armed with lances and battle-axes, attended 
Amurath to the conquest of Adrianople; and this venal 
service was soon repaid by the ruin of the commerce 
and colony of Phocea. 

If ‘Timour had generously marched at 
the request, and to the relief, of the Greek 
emperor, he might be entitled to the praise 
nd gratitude of the christians.* But a mussulman, 
who carried into Georgia the sword of persecution, and 
respected the holy warfare of Bajazet, was not dispo- 





sed to pity or succour the ¢dolaters of Europe. The 
Tartar followed the impulse of ambition ; and the de- 
liverance of Constantinople was the accidental conse- 
quence. When Manuel abdicated the government, it 


ither than his hope, that the ruin of 
the church and state might be delayed beyond his un- 
happy days; and after his return from a western pil- 
grimage, he expected every hour the news of the sad 
catastrophe. Ona sudden, he was astonished and re- 
joiced by the intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, 
and the captivity of the Ottoman. Manuel! immediate- 
ly sailed from Modonin the Morea, ascended the throne 
of Constat tinople, and dismissed his blind competitor 
to an easy exile ot ‘The ambassa- 
dors of the son of Bajazet were soon introduced to his 
presence; but their pride was fallen, their tone was | 
modest; they were awed by the just apprehension, lest 
the Greeks should open to the Moguls the gates of Eu- 
rope. Soliman saluted the emperor by the name of fa- 
ther; solicited at his hands the government or giftof Ro- 
mania ; and promised to deserve his favour by inviolable 
friendship, and the restitution of ‘Thessalonica, with the 


most important places a 


was his prayer, 1 


’ } 
isie Lesb« Ss. 


in the 





long the Strymon, the Propon- 
tis, and the Black sea. The alliance of Soliman expo- 
sed the emperor to the enmity and revenge of Mousa: 
the Turks appeared in arms before the gates of Con- 


stantinople ; but they were repulsed by sea and land; 
and unless the city was guarded by some foreign mer- 
cenaries, the Greeks must have wondered at their 
own triumph. But, instead of prolonging the division 
of the Ottoman powers, the policy or passion of Manu- 


| grave; and John Paleologus was permit- 


e! was tempted to assist the most formidable of the sons 
of Bajazet. He concluded a treaty with Mahomet, | 
whose progress was checked by the insuperable barrier 
of Gallipoli: the sultan and his troops were transport- 
ed over the Bosphorus; he was hospitably entertained 

b For f may ,and f lom of ancient Phocwa, or 
rather of the | ean sult t first book of Herodotus, and the 
G i Li x of s last and learned French translator, M 
Lar ( »99 

Phocwa is enu ited by Pliny, (Hist. Nat. xxxv. 52.) among | 
the places pr ve ofalum; reckons Egypt as the first, and for 
the 3 nd tt Melos, whose alum mines are described by | 
I efort lettre iv.) a traveller and a naturalist. Afterthe 
loss of Phocaea, the Genoese, in 1459, found that useful mineral in the 
isle of Ischia. (Ismael. Bouillaud, ad Ducam, c. 25.) 

k The writer who has the most abused this fabulous generosity, is 
ouringenious Sir William Temple, (his Works, vol. iii. p. 349,350, oc- | 
tavo edition,) that lover of exotic virtue. After the conquest of Russia, | 
& and the passa f the Danube, his Tartar hero relieves, visits, 
ulmires, and refuses the city of Constantine. His flattering pencil | 
deviates in every line from the truth of history ; yet his pleasing fic- | 
tions are more excusable than the gross errors of Cantemir. 

| For the reigns of Manuel and John, of Mahomet [. and Amurath | 
Il. see the history of Cantemir, (p. 70—95.) and the three 


Othman h 
Greeks, Chal yl 





Du 


n yniza, amd is, who is still superior to} 
his rivals, i 


| er sons, in the vain hope of saving them from the jeal- 


ous cruelty of their brother Amurath. But the execu 
tion of his last testament would have offended the na- 
tional honour and religion: and the divan unanimously 
pronounced, that the royal youths should never be aban- 
doned to the custody and education of a christian dog. 
On this refusal, the Byzantine councils were divided : 
but the age and caution of Manuel yielded to the pre- 
sumption of his son John; and they unsheathed a dan- 
gerous weapon of revenge, by dismissing the true or 


| false Mustapha, who had long been detained as a eap- 


tive and a hostage, and for whose maintenance they 


| received an annual pension of three hundred thousand 


aspers.™ At the door of his prison, Mustapha subseri- 
bed to every proposal; and the keys of Gallipoli, or 
rather of Europe, was stipulated as the price of his de- 
liverance. But no sooner was he seated on the throne 
of Romania, than he dismissed the Greek ambassadors 
with a smile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, 
that, at the day of judgment, he would rather answer 
for the violation of an oath, than for the surrender of a 
mussulman city into the hands of the infidels. The 
emperor was at once the enemy of the two rivals; from 
whom he had sustained, and to whom he had offered, 
an injury; and the victory of Amurath was followed, 
in the ensuing spring, by the siege of Constantino- 
yle.® 
The religious merit of subduing the siege of Constan- 
city of the Cesars, attracted from Asia a __ tinople by 
. . 2 . Amurath II. 
crowd of volunteers, who aspired to the “,' p 1499, 
crown of martyrdom: their military ar- June 10— 
dour was inflamed by the promise of rich 4¥s¥st + 
spoils and beautiful females : and the sultan’s ambition 
was consecrated by the presence and prediction of Seid 
Bechar, a descendant of the prophet,’ who arrived in 
the camp, on a mule, with a venerable train of five hun- 
dred disciples. But he might blush, if a fanatic could 
blush, at the failure of his assurances. The strength 
of the walls resisted an army of two hundred thousand 
Turks ; their assaults were repelled by the sallies of the 
Greeks and their foreign mercenaries ; the old resour- 
ces of defence were opposed to the new engines of at- 
tack; and the enthusiasm of the dervish, who was 
snatched to heaven in visionary converse with Maho- 
met, was answered by the credulity of the christians, 
who beheld the Virgin Mary, in a violet garment, walk- 
ing on the rampart and animating their courage.? After 
a siege of two months, Amurath was recalled to Bour- 
sa by a domestic revolt, which was kindled by Greek 


| treachery, and was soon extinguished by the death of 
|a guiltless brother. 


While he led his 


; ; ; The emperor 
janizaries to new conquests In Europe 


John Palzolo- 


and Asia, the Byzantine empire was in- 2 . 

. : : : a. . me 
dulged in aservile and precarious respite J), 91 — 
of thirty years. Manuel sunk into the A. D. 1443 


October 31. 


ted to reign, for an annual tribute of three hundred 


| thousand aspers, and the dereliction of almost all that 


he held beyond the suburbs of Constantinople. 


m The Turkish asper (from the Greek «ore0<)is, or was, a piece of 
white or silver money, at present much debased, but which was for- 
merly equivalent to the 54th part, at least, of a Venetian ducat or se- 
quin ; and the 300,000 aspers,a princely allowance or royal tribute, 
may be computed at 2500/, sterling. (Leunclav. Pandect. Turc. p. 
406—408.) 

» For the siege of Constantinople in I see the particular and con- 
temporary narrative of John Cananus, published by Leo Allatius, at 
the end of his edition of Acropolita, ¢p. 188—199.) 4 

o Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who describes Seid Bechar without 
naming him, supposes that the friend of Mahomet assumed in his 
amours the privilege of a prophet, and that the fairest of the Greek 
nuns were promised to the saint and his disciples. 

p For this miraculous apparition, Cananus appeals to the mussulmap 


ay 


wey 


| saint; but who will bear testimony for Seid Bechar } 
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Hereditary suc- 
cession and merit the ‘Turkish empire, the first merit must 
of the Oltomans . 

doubtless be assigned to the personal 
qualities of the sultans ; since, in human life, the most 
important scenes will depend on the character of a sin- 
gle actor. By some shades of wisdom and virtue, 
they may be discriminated from each other; but, ex- 
cept in a single instance, a period of nine reigns, and 
two hundred and sixty-five years, is occupied, from the 
elevation of Othman to the death of Soliman, by arare 
series of warlike and active princes, who impressed 
their subjects with obedience and their enemies with 
terror. Instead of the slothful luxury of the seraglio, 
the heirs of royalty were educated in the counsel and 
the field; from early youth they were intrusted by their 
fathers with the command of provinces and armies; 
and this manly institution, which was often productive 
of civil war, must have essentially contributed to the 
discipline and vigour of the monarchy. The Ottomans 
cannot style themselves, like the Arabian caliphs, the 
descendants or 8 of God; and 
the kindred which they claim with the Tartar khans 
of the house of Zingis, appr ars to be founded in flattery 
rather than intruth.4 Their origin is obscure; but their 


sacred and indefeasible right, which no time can erase, 
} 






ecessors of the a 








} 


and no violence can infringe, was soon and unaltera- 
bly implanted in the minds of their subjects. A weak 
or vicious sultan may be depos« ; but 
his inheritance devolves to an infantor an idiot; nor has 
the most daring rebel presume 1 to ascend the throne 
of his lawful sovereign." While the transient dynas- 
ties of Asia have bee 


ty vizir in the palace, or a victorious general in the 


I 
d and strangled 








1 continually subverted bya craf- 


camp, the Ottoman succession 
the practice of five centuries, and is now incorporated 


with the vital principle of the Turkish 1 
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families. Atthe age of twelve or fourte n yea 


: , rs, the 
most robust youths were torn from their parents; tI 
79 elr 
names were enrolled in a book ; and from that moment 
*+ momen 
they were clothed, taught, and maintained, for the; A 


lic service. According to the promise of thi 
ance, they were selected for the royal sch 
sa, Pera, and Adrianople, | 


bashaws, or dispersed 


ir Nes 
il appe ar- 


3 of Be ur- 
t the care of the 


in the houses of the Anatolian 


( 
peasantry. It was the first care of their mast rs to in 


struct them in the Turkish language: their be 


: lies were 
exercised by every labour tl could fortify th, ir 
strer rth ; they le i! ed to wrestle, to le ip. to run to 


: t 
shoot with the bow, and afterwards with the musket: 
; 


till they were drafted into the chambers and eomna 
ee mpa- 

nies of the janizaries, and everely trai 1 in the 
military or monastic discipline of the order, Th 
youths most conspicuous f r birth, ta ents, and beauty, 
were admitted into the inferior class of a s0arlasia. cx 
; Slans, or 

the more liberal rank of » Of Whom the f rmer 
were attached to the palace, and the latter to the person 
of the prince. In four saccessive schools, under the 


rod of the white ¢ chs, the 
if darting the javelin were their daily exercise, whi), 


those of a more studious cast ap} 





the 
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elaborate experiments, that a mixture of salt-petre, sul-| of the common father of the christians. 


| charcoal, produces, with a spark of fire, a 
plosion. It was soon observed, that if the 


} 
i 


phur, ant 
tremend 


us ex 


expansive force were compressed in a strong tube, a| 
ball of stone or iron might be expelled with irresistible | 


and destructive velocity. ‘The precise wera of the in- 
é ree ; 

vention and application of gunpowder’? is involved in 
doubtful tr iditions and equivocal language ; yet we may 
clearly discern, that it was known before the middle of 


same, the use of artillery in battles and sieges, by sea 
and land, was familiar to the states of Germany, Italy, 
Spain, France, at d England.* The priority of nations 
is of small account; none could derive any exclusive 
benefit from their previous or superior knowledge: and 
in the common Improvement, they stood on thesame le- 
vel of relative power and military silence. Nor was it 

ossible to circumscrtbe the secret within the pale of the 
church; it was disclosed to the’ 


} ! 
+} 


ry of ap states and the s¢ Hush po. 


lurks by the treache- 

icy of rivals; and the 
sultans had sense t ealth to reward, the 
talents of a christian engineer. The Genoese, who 
transp wrted Amurath into Kurope, must be accused as 
his preceptors; and it was probably by their hands 


) adopt, and w 


that his cannon was cast and directed at the siege of 
Constantinople ‘The first attempt was indeed un- 
successful; but in the general warfare of the age, 
the advantage was on (/Actr side who were most coim- 


monly the assailants ; for a whi 


attack and defence was 


the proportion of the 
suspended; and this thunder- 


was polo 
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No sooner had 
the army of the French pilgrims removed the sultan 
from Nice to Iconium, than the Greek princes resumed, 
or avowed, their genuine hatred and contempt for the 
schismatics of the west, which precipitated the first 
downfall of their empire. The date of the Mogul in- 
vasion is marked in the soft and charitable language 
of John Vataces. After the recovery of Constantino- 


: | ple, the throne of the first Paleologus was encompass- 
the fourteenth century ; and that before the end of the| 


ed by foreign and domestic enemies: as long as the 
sword of Charles was suspended over his head, he 
basely courted the favour of the Roman pontiff; and 
sacrificed to the present danger his faith, his virtue, and 
the affection of his subjects. On the decease of Mi- 
chael, the prince and people asserted the independence 
of the church, and the purity of their creed: the elder 
Andronicus neither feared nor loved the Latins; in his 
last distress pride was the safeguard of superstition; 


}nor could he decently retract in his age the firm and 


orthodox declarations of his youth. His grandson, 


the younger Andronicus, was less a slave in his tem- 


|per and situation; and the conquest of Bithynia by 
jthe ‘Turks, admonished him to seek'a temporal and 


| spiritual alliance with the western princes. 


After a 
separation and silence of fifty years, a secret agent, 
the monk Barlaam, was despatched to pope Benedict 
the twelfth; and his artful instructions appear to have 


| been drawn by the master-hand of the great domestic.* 


1 against the walls and towers | 


| dy trie 


}of truth 


ing artillery | ‘ 
which had been erected only to resist the less potent 
engines of antiquity. By the Venetians, the use of | 
gunpow ler was communicated without r pr ich to the 
sultans ot kK rypt and Persia, t clr aiies aga nst the Ot- 
toman power ; the secret Was soon propagated to the ex- 
tremities ol Asia; and the intag of the kK uropean 
was confined to his easy victories over the savages of 
the new world. { we st the rapid progress of 
this misehievé discovery with the slow and laborious 
advances of reason, science, and the arts of peace, a 
philosopher, aceording to his temper, will la 
weep at the folly of mankind, 

oe 
CHAP. AXVILI. 

Aonl 4 #3 ~ Visits f 
Raunt af J the fret. Manuel ab * she as } 
Palace ‘ Union of the G and I a ercl 
on sh 9 lef BR } } : lat Fera- 
f , 
ra and | \ f literatu 1 Constantinople.— 
bes Htaly by the Greek fugitives.—€¢ ly and 
emu t f I 

Embassy of In the four st centuries of the Greek 
y A em 3, their friendly or hostile aspect 
nt \ . 
Ben vil towards the pop ind the Latins may be 

A. D. 1339 erved as the thermoune ter of their pros- 
perity or tress; as the scale of the rise and fall of 
the barbarian dynasties When the Turks of the house 
of ™e p ‘ Asia, a | threatened C > ntino- 
ple, we have 1 at the « cil of Placentia, the sup- 
pliant amb rs of Alexius imploring the protection 

y TI f N f Dr. Wat f il | Avs 
conta va { 
gun ‘ 

z On this etr ] The or 
nal { l p. 675 
Rom f s id, 
fire, andl eff r i iv airl nter 
preted of the ( ‘ For the English cannon 
at { y.t \ \ 5.) 1 st be 
werghed a I urd y M Antiquit 
Fralive med 4 14 15.) is | luced a 

Cisive pa f Petrarch. (de Re 3 utrivs Fortune Dia 
log.) who, bef ur i | ates this res | thunder, » 
per rara, 7 
a The Turkish ca m, which Ducas ( ).) first introduces before 
Belgrade (A. D. 1436.) is { by Chalcondyles (1. v. p. 123.) 
12) at th ‘ 

22, 4 n 


Vou. 1.—3 D 


‘* Most holy father,’? was he commis- The arcuments 
sioned to say, ‘*the emperor is not less foracrusade and 
desirous than yourself of a union between > 

the two churches: but in this delicate transaction, he is 
obliged to respect his own dignity and the prejudices 
of his subjects. ‘The ways of union are two-fold ; force, 
Of force, the ine ficacy has been alrea- 
since the Latins have subdued the empire, 
without subduing the minds, of the Greeks. ‘The meth- 
od of j gh slow, ts sure and permanent. 
A deputation of thirty or forty of our doctors would 
probably agree with those of the Vatican, in the love 
’ { the unity of belief, but on their return, 


ul 
ni 


tr 
‘i 


and persuasion. 


i. 
Ay 


yersuasion, thou 


ana 


igh or| what would be the use, the recompence of such agree- 


ment? the scorn of their brethren, and the reproaches 
of blind and obstinate nation. Yet that nation is 
accustomed to reverence the general councils, which 
have fixed the articles of our faith; and if they repro- 
bate the deerees of Lyons, it is because the eastern 
churches were neither heard nor represented in that 
arbitrary For this salutary end, it will be 
expedient, and even necessary, that a well-chosen 

should be into to convene the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem; and with their aid, to prepare a free and 
universal synod. But at this moment,’ continued tl 
subtle agent, ** the empire is assaulted and endangered 


a 


meeting. 


legate sent Greece, 


1e 


by the Turks, who have occupied four of the greatest 
cities in Anatolia. The christian inhabitants have 


id 


emperor 


expressed a wish of returning to their allegiance ar 
rion; but the f revenues of the 
are insufficient for their deliverance: and the Roman 
legate must be accompanied, or preceded, by an army 
of Franks, to expel the infidels, and open a way to 
the holy sepulchre.”’ If the suspicious Latins should 
require s¢ ige, some previous effect of the si 
rity of the Greeks, the answers of Barlaam were per- 


reli rees and 


The ylec nce- 


ot 





spicuous and rational. ‘1. A general synod can alone 
consummate the union of the churches; nor can such 
a synod be held till the three oriental patriarchs, and a 
|great number of bishops, are enfranchised from the 
Mahometan yoke. 2. The Greeks are alienated by a 
long series of oppression and injury: they must be 
reconciled by some act of brotherly love, some effec- 
a This curious instruction was transcribed (1 believe) from the 
Vatican archives, y Od ricus Rayna lus, In s Continuation of the 
Annals of Baronius (Rom@, 1646—1677, in ten volumes in folio.) I 
tave contented myself with the Abbe Fleury, (Hist. Ecclesiastique, 
tom. xx. p. 1—8.) whose abstracts I have always found to be clear, 
. i wei 
} accurate, and partial. 
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tual succour, which may fortify the authority and argu- 
ments of the emperor, and the friends of the union. 
3. If some difference of faith or ceremonies should be 


found incurable, the Greeks however are the disciples | 


of Christ; and the Turks are the common enemies of 
the christian name. ‘The Armenians, Cyprians, and 


Rhodians, are equally attacked; and it will become | 


the piety of the French princes to draw their swords 
in the general defence of religion. 


matics, of heretics, of pagans, a judicious policy may 
yet instruct the powers of the west to embrace a use- 
ful ally, to uphold a sinking empire, to guard the con- 
fines of Europe; and rather to join the Greeks against 
the Turks, than to expect the union of the Turkish 
arms with the troops and treasures of captive Greece.” 
The reasons, the offers, and the demands, of Androni- 


cus, were eluded with cold and stately indifference. | 
The kings of France and Naples declined the dangers 


and glory of a crusade: the pope refused to call a new 
synod to determine old articles of faith: and his re- 
gard for the obsolete claims of the Latin emperor and 
clergy engaged him to use an offensive superscription ; 
‘To the moderator” of the Greeks, and the persons 
who style themselves the patriarchs of the eastern 
ehurches.’’ For sueh an embassy, a time and eharac- 
ter less propitious could not easily have been found. 
Benedict the twelfth* was a dull peasant, perplexed 
with scruples, and immersed in sloth and wine: his 


pride might enrich with a third crown the papal tiara, 


but he was alike unfit for the regal and the pastoral 
office. 


Negociation of After the decease of Andronicus, while 
ak te oo the Greeks were distracted by intestine 
l emenu . i 
VL war, they could not presume to agitate a | 


A.D.1348._ — general union of the christians. But as 
soon as Cantacuzene had subdued and pardoned his 


enemies, he was anxious to justify, or at least to ex- 


tenuate, the introduetion of the Turks into Europe, | 


and the nuptials of his daughter with a mussulman 
prince. ‘Two officers of state, with a Latin interpre- 
ter, were sent in his name to the Roman court, which 
was transplanted to Avignon, on the banks of the 


Rhone, during a period of seventy years; they repre- | 


sented the hard necessity which had urged him to em- 
brace the alliance of the miscreants, and pronounced 
by his command the specious and edifying sounds of 
union and crusade. Pope Clement the sixth,‘ the suc- 


cessor of Benedict, received them with hospitality and | 


honour, acknowledged the innocence of their sovereign, 


excused his distress, applauded his magnanimity, and | 


displayed a clear knowledge of the state and revolu- 
tions of the Greek empire, which he had imbibed from 
the honest accounts of a Savoyard lady, an attendant 
of the empress Anne.* If Clement was ill endowed 


with the virtues of a priest, he possessed however the | 


spirit and magnificence of a prince, whose liberal hand 
distributed benefices and kingdoms with equal facili- 


b The ambiguity of this title is happy or ingenious; and modera- 














tor, a8 synonymous to reclor, gubernater, is a word of classical, and 
even Ciceronian, Latinity, which may be found, not in the Glossary 
of Ducange, but in the Thesaurus of Robert Stephens. , 

e The first epistle (sine titulo) of Petrarch exposes the danger of 
the k, and the incapacity of the pilot. Hee inter, vino madidus, 
zvo gravis, ac soporifero rore perfusus, jamjam nutitat, dormitat, jam 
somno praeceps, aljue (utinam solus) ruit.... Hew quanto felicius 
patrio terram sulcasset aratro, quam scalmum piscatorium asce ndis 
set. This satire engages his biographer to weigh the virtues and 
vices of Benedict XII. which have been exaggerated by Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, by papists and protestants. (See Memoires sur la 
Vie de Petraryue, tom. i. p. 259. id. not. xv. p. I8—16.) He gave oc- 
casion to the saying, Bibamus papaliter. 

d See the original Lives of Clement VI. in Muratori; (Script 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 550—589.) Matteo Villani, (Chron 
l. iii. c. 43. in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 186.) who styles him, molto 
cavallaresco, poco relizyioso; Fleury (Hist. Eccles, tom. xx. p. 126.) 


45.) The Abbé de Sade 
but Ae is a gentleman as well 


and the Vie de Petrarque, (tom. ii. p. 42 
treats him with the must indulgence ; 
as a priest. 

e Her name (most probably corrupted) was Zampea. She had ac- 
companied and alone remained with her mistress at Constantinople, 
where her prudence, erudition, and politeness, deserved the praises 
of the Greeks themselves. (Cantacuzen. }. i. c, 42.) 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


4. Should the sub-| 
jects of Andronicus be treated as the worst of schis- | 
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ty. Under his reign Avignon was the seat 


J 3 - of Mr 
}and pleasure: in his youth he had surp =? 


: : assed the licen- 
|tiousness of a baron; and the palace, nay, the bed- 
chamber, of the pope, was adorned, or pe luted, by the 
visits of his female favourites. The wars of France 
and England were adverse to the holy enterprise ; but 
his vanity was amused by the splendid idea; and the 
| Greek ambassadors returned with two Latin bishops, 
the ministers of the pontiff. On their arrival at Coa. 
startinople, the emperor and the nuncios admired each 
other’s piety and eloquence : and their frequent confe. 
rences were filled with mutual praises and promises 
by which both parties were amused, and ne ither could 
be deceived. ‘I am delighted,” said the devout Cap. 
| tacuzene, “ with the project of our holy war, which 
must redound to my personal glory, as well as to the 
public benefit of Christendom. My dominions wij 
give a free passage to the armies of France: my 
troops, my galleys, my treasures, shall be eor secrated 
|to the common cause; and happy would be my fate 
|eould I deserve and obtain the crown of martyrdom, 
Words are insufficient to the ardour with 
which I sigh for the re-union of the scattered mem. 
bers of Christ. If my death could avail, I would 
| gladly present my sword and my neck: if the spiritual 
| pheenix could arise from my ashes, 1 would erect the 
| pile, and kindle the fame with my own hands.” Yer 
the Greek « mperor presumed to observe, that the arti. 
icles of faith which divided the two ehurches had been 
introduced by the pride and precipitation of the La- 
tins: he disclaimed the arbitrary steps ‘of 
the first Paleo) 


y declared, that he 
would never submit his « unless to the de- 


ierees of a free and universal syn d. * The 
of the times,”’ continued he, * will not all 
}and myself to meet either at Rome 
but some maritime city may be ch 
|the two empires, to unite the bish 





expre ss 


servile and 


ous firm| 


9 al d 

"oOnscience 

Situation 

ow the pope 
I f 

or 4 onstantinople ; 
sen on the verge of 


ps, and to instruct 


the faithful, of the east and west.’’ The nuneios 
seemed content with the proposition; and Cantaeu- 
zene affects to de pli re the failure of his he pes, which 


| Were soon ove rthrown by the death of Clement, and 
the different temper of his successor. His own life 
| was prolonged, but it was prolonged in a cloister; and, 
except by his prayers, the humble monk was inea- 
| pable of directing the counsels of his pupil or the 
| state.‘ 

Yet of all the Byz antine princes, that Tr aty of John 
pupil, John Palaologus, was the best Pale gus I. 
| dispose d Lo embrace, to he lie ve, and lo VI. saneeams 
obey, the shepherd of the west His A. D, 1355. 


aptized in the bosom of 
with Andronicus im- 


mother, Anne of Savoy, was t 
the Latin church: her marriage 
posed a change of name, of apparel, and of worship, 
but her 1 iful to her country and 
religion; she had formed the infancy of her son, and 
she governed the emperor, after his mind, or at least 
his stature, was enlarged to the size of man. In the 
first year of his deliverance and restoration, the Turks 
| were still masters of the Hellespont; the son of Can- 
tacuzene was In arms at Adrianoy 

could depend neither on himself nor on his people. 
| By his mother’s advice, and in the hope of foreign 


aid, 


heart was still faitl 


’ 
le; d Paleologus 


he abjured the rights both of the church and 
state; and the act of slavery,® subscribed in purple 
ink, and sealed with the golden bull, was privately 
intrusted to an Italian agent. The first article of the 
treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience to Innocent 
the sixth and his successors, the supreme pi ntiffs of 
the Roman and catholic church. The emperor prom- 
ises to entertain with due reverence their legates and 
nuncios; idence, and a 


_ ————— 


to assign a palace for their res 


f See this whole negociation in Cantacuzene, (1. iv. ¢. 9.) who, 
amidst the praises and virtues which he bestows on himself, reveals 
the uneasiness of a guilty conscience. 

g See the ignominious treaty in Fleury, (Hist. Eccles. p. 151—154.) 


| from Raynaldus, who drew it from the Vatican archives. It was not 
us furgery 


, Worth the trouble ofa pi 
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temple for their worship ; and to deliver his second 
gon Manuel as the hostage of his faith. For these 
condescensions he requires a prompt succour of fifteen 
alleys, with five hundred men at arms, and a thousand 
archers, to serve against his christian and mussulman 
enemies. Paleologus engages to impose on his clergy 
and people the same spiritual yoke ; but as the resis- 
tance of the Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts 
the two effectual! methods of corruption and education. 
The legate was empowered to distribute the vacant 
benefices among the ecclesiastics who should sub- 
scribe the creed of the Vatican: three schools were 
instituted to instruct the youth of Constantinople in 
the language and doctrine of the Latins; and the name 
of Andronicus, the heir of the empire, was enrolled as 
the first student. Should he fail in the measures of 
persuasion or force, Paleologus declares himself un- 
worthy to reign; transfers to the pope all regal and 
paternal authority; and invests Innocent with full 
power to regulate the family, the government, and the 
; But this treaty 
was neither executed nor published: the Roman gal- 


marriage, of his son and successor. 


leys were aS vain and imaginary as the submission of 
the Greeks; and it was only by the secrecy, that 


‘raped the dishonour of this fruitless 


their sovereign es 
humiliation. 

Visit of John Pa The tempest of the Turkish arms soon 
| ™ burst on his head ; and, after the loss of 


ban V. at Rome, : 
on 7 Adrianople and Romania, he was en- 


i 
} 
i 


A.D. 1369. 
October 13, &c. elosed in his capital, the vassal of the 
haughty Amurath, with the miserable hope of being 
the last devoured by the savage. ° In this abject state, 


Palwologus embraced the resolution of embarking for 
Venice, and casting himself at the feet of the pope ; he 
Byzantine 


was the first of the princes who had ever 


visited the unknown regions of the west, yet in them 
alone he could seek consolation or relief; and with 
less violation of his dignity he might appear in the sa- 
cred college than at the Ottoman Porte. After a long 
absence, the Roman pontiffs were returning from Avig- 
non to the banks of the Tiber; Urban the fifth,® of a 
mild and virtuous character, « uraged orallowed the 
pigrimage of the Greek prince; and, within the same 
year, enjoyed the glory of receiving in the Vatican the 
two Imperial shadows who re pres ted the majesty of 
Constantine and Charlemagr In this suppliant vi- 
sit, the emperor of Constantinople, whose vanity was 


lost in his distre 


s, gave more th in could be « xpected 





of empty sound nal submissions. A previous 
trial was imp ind in the presence of four cardi- 
nals, he ackno\ od, as a true catholic, the supre- 
macy of the; ype, an 1 the double proc »3sion of the Holy 


Ghost. After this purification he was introduced to a 
public audience in the church of St. Peter; Urban, in 
the midst of the cardinals, was seated on his throne; 
the Gire¢ k nie yarch, afte r three oe nu fle xions, devoutly 
kissed the feet, the hands, and at length the mouth, 
of the holy father, who celebrated high mass in his 
prest nee, a lowed him to lead the bridle of his mule, 
and treated him with a sumptuous banquet in the Vati- 
can. The entertainment of Palewologus was friendly 
and honourable ; difference was observed be- 
tween the emperors of the east and west ;' nor could the 


yet Som 









former be entitled to the rare privilege of chanting the 
gospel in the rank of adeacon.* In favour of his pro- 

h See the two first original I f Urban V. (in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Italica t ii p. 623. 635.) and the Ecclesiastical 
Annalsof $ iunus (tom. i. p. 573. A. D. 1369. No. 7.) and Raynaldus, 
(Fleury, Hist. I ; xx, p. 223,224.) Yet,froms variations, 
I suspect the papal writers of slightly magnifying the genuflexions of 
Palwologus. 

i Paullo minus quam si fuisset imperator Romanorum. Yet his 
title of imperator Gra n was no longer dis 1. (Vit. Urban V 
p- 623.) 

k It was confined to the successors of Charlemag nnd to them 
Only on Christmas-day. On all other festivals these imperial deacons 
were content to serve the pope, as he said mass, with the book and 
the co poral Yettl Abb » Sade generously thinks that the me 
tits of Charles TV. n have entitled him, though not on the proper 
day, (A. D. 1352. November 1.) to the whole privilege. He seems to 
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selyte, Urban strove to rekindle the zeal of the French 
king, and the other powers of the west; but he found 
them cold in the general cause, and active only in 
their domestic quarrels. The last hope of the empe- 
ror was inan English mercenary, John Hawkwood,! 
or Acuto, who with a band of adventurers, the white 
brotherhood, had ravaged Italy from the Alps to Ca- 
labria; sold his services to the hostile states ; and in- 
curred a just excommunication by shooting his arrows 
against the papal residence. A special licence was 
granted to negociate with the outlaw, but the forces, 
or the spirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the enter- 
prise ; and it was for the advantage, perhaps, of Pale- 
ologus to be disappointed of a succour that must have 
been costly, that could not be effectual, and which 
might have been dangerous." The disconsolate Greek * 
prepared for his return, but even his return was impe- 
ded by a most ignominious obstacle. On his arrival 
at Venice, he had borrowed large sums at exorbitant 
usury; but his coffers were empty, his creditors were 
impatient, and his person was detained as the best se- 
curity for the payment. His eldest son Andronicus, 
the regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged to 
exhaust every resource; and, even by stripping the 
churches, to extricate his father from captivity and dis- 
grace. But the unnatural youth was insensible of the 
disgrace, and secretly pleased with the captivity of the 
emperor; the state was poor, the clergy were obsti- 


| nate; nor could some religious scruple be wanting to 


excuse the guilt of his indifference and delay. Such 
undutiful neglect was severely reproved by the piety 
of his brother Manuel, who instantly sold or mortga- 
ged all that he possessed, embarked for Venice, reliev- 
ed his father, and pledged his own freedom to be re- 
sponsible for the debt. On his return to pis return to 
Constantinople, the parent and king dis- Constzntinople, 
tinguished his two sons with suitable re- 4+ D- 1970- 
wards ; but the faith and manners of the slothful Pale- 
ologus had not been improved by his Roman pilgri- 
mage; and his apostasy or conversion, devoid of any 
spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily forgotten by 
the Greeks and Latins.°® 

Thirty years after the return of Pala- Visit of the em- 
ologus, his son and successor, Manuel, Perr Manuei 
from a similar motive, but on a larger scale, again vi- 
sited the countries of the west. Ina preceding chap- 
ter | have related his treaty with Bajazet, the violation 
of that treaty, the siege or blockade of Constantinople, 
and the French suceour under the command of the gal- 
lant Boucicault.e By his ambassadors, Manuel had 
solicited the Latin powers; but it was thought that 
the presence of a distressed monarch would draw 
tears and supplies from the hardest barbarians ;4 and 
the marshal who advised the journey, prepared the re- 
ception, of the Byzantine prince. The land was ocen- 
pied by the Turks; but the navigation of Venice was 


affix a just value on the privilege and the man. (Vie de Petrarque, 
tom. iii. p. 735.) 

1 Through some Italian corruptions, the etymology of Falcone in 
bosco (Mattheo Villani, |. xi. c. 79. in Muratori, tom. xv. p. 746.) sug- 
gests the English word Hawkoood, the true name of our adver 
sour ian. (Thomas Walsingham, Hist. Anglican. inter Scri 
Cambdeni, p. 184.) After two and twenty victories, and ons 
he died, in 1394, general of the Florentines, and was buried with suc 
honours as the republic has not paid to Dante or Petrarch. (Muratori 
Annali d’Ttalia, tom. xii, p. 212—371.) 

m This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed from 
France into Italy after the peace of Bretigny in 1360. Yet 2xcla- 
mation of Muratori (Annali, tom. xii. p. 197.) is rather true than civil. 
“Ci mancava ancor questo, che dopo essere calpestrata |’Italia da 
tanti masnadieri Tedeschi ed Ungheri, venissero fin dall’ Inghliterra 
nuovi cani a finire di divorarla.”’ 

n Chalcondyles, lL. i. p. 25, 26. The Greek supposes his journey te 
the king of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the silence of the 
national historians. Noram I much more inclined to believe that 
Palzologus departed from [taly, valde bene consolatus et contentus, 
(Vit. Urban V. p. 623.) 

o His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept. 25, 1373, 
(Docange, Fam. Byzant. p. 241.) leaves some intermediate @ra for the 
conspiracy and punishment of Andronicus. 

p Memoires de Boucicault, p. i. c. 35, 36. } 

q His journey into the west of Europe is slightly, and I believe 
reluctantly, noticed by Chalcondyles (1. ii. c. 44—50.) and Ducag 


(c. 14.) 
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safe and open: Italy received him as the first, or at 
least as the second, of the christian princes; Manuel 
was pitied as the champion and confessor of the faith ; 
and the dignity of his behaviour prevented that pity 
from sinking into eontempt. From Venice he proceed- 
ed to Padua and Pavia; and even the duke of Milan, a 
secret ally of Bajazet, gave him safe and honourable 
conduct to the verge of his dominions." On the con- 
to the court of fines of France‘ the royal officers under- 
France, took the care of his person, journey, and 
A. D. 1400, expenses ; and two thousand of the rich- 
June 3; : 
est citizens, in arms and on horseback, 
came forth to meet him as far as Charenton, in the 
neighbourhood of the eapital. me the gates of Paris, 
he was saluted by the chancellor and the parliament ; 
and Charles the sixt : attended hy his princes at id no- 
bles, weleomed his brother with a cordial embrac 


The successor of Constantine was clothed in a robe « of 


white silk, and mounted on a milk-white steed, a cir- 
wee, in the French ceremonial, of singular im- 
portance ; the white colour is considered as the symbol 





of sovereignty ; and, in a late wey the German empe- 
ror, after a haughty d deman ud and a peevish re fusal, had 
been reduced to content himself with a black courser. 
Manuel " is lodged in the Louvre ; a succession of 
feasts and balls, the plea sures of the banquet and the 
chase, were ingeniously varied by the pe liteness of the 
French, to display their magnificence, and amuse his 
grief; he was 1 dulged in the liberty of his chapel ; and 
the doctors of the Sorbonne were astonished, and pos- 
sibly seandalized, by the language, the rites, and the 


vestments, of his Greek clercy. But the slichtest 





glance on the state of the kingd: must teach him to 
of any effectual assistanee. The unfortunate 
s, though he enjoyed some lucid inter ils, con- 

tinually relapsed into furious or stupid insanity: the 

reins of governme alt ly seized by h 





brother and uncle, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
whose factious « mpetition prepar d the miseries of 
civil war. The former was a gay youth, dissolved in 
luxury and love: the latter was the father of John 
count of Nevers, who had so lately been ransome 
from Turkish c iptivity ; and, if the fearless son was 
rdent to revenge his defeat, the more prudent Bur- 
gundy was content with the cost and peril of the first 
experiment. When Manuel had satiated the curiosity, 
and perhaps fatigued tne patie nee, of the French, he 
In his pro- 
of Enzland, gress from Dover, he was entertained at 
A. D. 1400. Canterbury with due reverence hy the 
wie prior and monks of St. Austin; and, on 
Blackheath, king Henry the fourth, with the English 
, saluted the Greek hero, (I copy our old histo- 


resolved on a visit to the adjacent island. 


court 
rian,) who, during many days, was lodged and treated 
in London as emperor of the east.t But the state of 
cland was still more adverse to the design of the 
holy war. In the same year, the hereditary sovere ign 
had been deposed and murdered: the reigning prince 





was a successful usurper, whose ar ubiti n was 7 peubeh: 
ed by jealousy and remorse: n¢ uld Henry of Lan- 
caster withdraw his person or forces trom the defence 
irone incessantly shaken by conspiracy and re- 
bellion. He pitied, he praised, he feasted, the empe- 





r Muratori, Annali italia i. p. 406, John Galea was 
firs nos vertui duk f Milan His I x i h Bajaze 
is ted by Froissa he « tributed to save au f r ul 
Fr ica es of N lie. 

s For the recepti f Manvel at Paris, see Spondanus, (Annal 
I es. tom. i. p. 676, €77. A. D. 1400, No. 5.) who tes Juvenal des 
Ursins, and the n k of St. Denys; and Villaret, (Hist. de Frar 
t i l 4.) who quotes nobody, according Ww the last fash 
i f French wr 

t A rtp {Ma I ind, is extracted by Dr. H fron 
i S. at La th, ¢ Gra t s 14.) C. P. liperator, d 

‘ s i sul arcta S els I 
 tria recA t RK I ur 
R ( s s a p,. 364.) n apparatu sus 
) Heroa, duxit » | donias, et per mul 
8 i e, r f pe wis Tt s ' Sul BULLY 5 ‘ ir 
S lanto fas lunativis. He repeats the same in his Upodigma 


| Greeks beheld with astonishment and ledge andq 


| ror of Constantinople ; but if the English mon; eh as 


sumed the cross, it was only ti ) appea 
perhaps his conscience, by the merit 
this pious intention.” 


e his per ple, and 
; . or Se inblance of 
In Satisfied, howey- Ste tani 
er, with gifts and honours, Manuel ree Grea ® 
turned to Paris; and, aftera residence of A.D, 1402, 
two years in the west, shaped his course thron igh Ger. 
many and Italy, embarked at Venice, and patiently ex 
pected, in the Morea, the moment of his ruin or deliy. 
erance. Yet he had escaped the ignominious nee 
ty of offering his religion to public or private sale, 
Ihe Latin church was distracted by the great schism : 
the kings, the nations, the universities ; 


e8si- 


, of Europe, 
were divided in their obedience between the Popes of 
Rome and Avignon; and the emperor, anxious to eon. 
ciliate the friendship of both parties, abstained from 
any correspondence with the indigent and unpopular 
rivals. His journey coincided with the year of the ju- 
bilee; but he passed through ital y without de siring, or 
deserving, the plenary indulgence which abo lished. the 
guilt or penance of the sins of the faithful. The Ro. 
man pope was offended by this negl ct; accused him of 
irreverence to an image of Christ; and exhorted the 
princes of Italy to reject and abandon the obstinate 
schismatic.* 


neo the peri | cr les 
During 1 of th usa » the Greek know. 





Ue 
terror the perpetual stream of emigration S°™ptons 
that flowed, and continued to fluw, from the unknown 
climates of the west. ‘The visits of their last empe- 
rors removed the veil of separation, nd they disclosed 
to their eyes the powerful n of Europe, whom 
tney I ionger presumed { with the name of 
') I ns The ovseTvati t | his more 
inquisitive followers, have been preserved by a By. 
Za historian of tliines: l uttered ide is | 
shall eollect and abrid : and it may be ainusing 


enough, perha ps instructive, to contemplate the rude 
pictures of Germany, France, and Enoland, whose an- 


cient and modern state are so familiar to our minds. I. 
GERMANY 1ys the Greek Chaleondyle 

: ' { Germany ; 
Is of ample iatitude 1 n vienna to the 
cean; and it stretches (a strange geography) from 
Prague in Bohemia to the river ‘T'artessus, and the Py- 
renean mountains? ‘The soil, exceptin fig and olives, 
is sufficiently fruitful ; the air ilubrious ; the bodies 
f the natives are robust and healthy; and these cold 
egions are seldom visited with the calamities of pesti- 


ence or earthquakes. After the Scythians or Tartars, 
the Germans are the most numerous of nations; they 
are brave and patient, and were they united under a 
ingle head, their force would be irresistible. By the 


gift of the pope they have acquired the privilege of 
choosing the Roman emperor ;* nor is any people more 
devoutly attae to the faith and ol f of the La- 


itest part of the country is dl- 
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vided among the princes and prelates ; but Strasburgh, | strange commerce, and its inevitable consequences. 


Cologne, Hamburgh, and more than two hundred free 
cities, are governed by sage and equal laws, according 


to the will, and for the advantage, of the whole com-| 


munity. The use of duels, or single combats on foot, 


revails among them in peace and war; their industry | 


excels in all the mechanic arts, and the Germans may 
boast of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, which 
is now diffused over the greatest part of the world. 
; II. The kingdom of France is spread 
of France; 5 
fron Germany to Spain, and from the Alps to the Bri- 
tish ocean; containing many flourishing cities, and 
among these Paris, the seat of the king, which sur- 
» . . . 
asses the rest in riches and luxury. Many princes 
and lords alternately wait in his palace, and acknow- 


above fifteen or twenty days’ journey | 


| 





ledge him as their sovereign; the most powerful are | 


the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy, of whom the 
Jatter possesses the wealthy province of Flanders, 


whose harbours are frequented by the ships and mer- | 


chants of our own, and the more remote, seas. The 
French are an ancient and opulent people: and their 
language and manners, though somewhat different, are 
not dissimilar from those of the Italians. 
imperial dignity of Charlemagne, of their victories 
over the Saracens, and of the exploits of their heroes, 
Oliver and Rowland;” they esteem themselves the 
first of the western nations; but this foolish arrogance 
has been recently humbled by the unfortunate events 
of their wars against the English, the inhabitants of 
@ Enrland the British island. III. Britain, in the 
and the shores of 
Flanders, may be considered either as one or as three 
islands ; but the whole is united by a common interest, 
by the same manners, and by a similar government. 
The measure of its circumference is five thousand 
stadia: the land is overspread with towns and villa- 
though destitute of wine, and not abounding in 
fruit-trees, it is fertile in wheat and barley, in honey 
and wool; and much cloth is manufactured by the in- 
habitants. In populousness and power, in riehes and 
juxury, London, the metropolis of the isle, may clai 
a pre-eminence over all the cities of the west. It 
situate on the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which 
at the distance of thirty miles falls iato the Gallic 
sea; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide affords a 
safe entrance and departure 
merce. The king is the head of a powerful and tur- 
bulent aristoeraey; his principal vassals hold their 
estates by a free and unalterable tenure; and the laws 
define the limits of his authority and their obedience. 
The kingdom has been often afflicted by foreign con- 
quest and domestic sedition; but the natives are bold 
and hardy, renowned in arms and victorious in war. 
The form of their shields or targets is derived from 
the Italians, that of their swords from the Greeks; 
the use of the long-bow is the peculiar and decisive 
advantage of the English. Their language bears no 
affinity to the idioms of the continent: in the habits 
of domestic life, they are not easily distinguished 
from their neighbours of France; but the most singular 
circumstance of their manners is their disregard of 
conjugal honour and of female chastity. In their 
mutual visits, as the first acts of hospitality, the guest 
is welcomed in the embraces of their wives and 
daughters; among friends they are lent and borrowed 
without shame; nor are the islanders offended at this 


ocean, opposite to 


res: 
eS 


m 


he is 


to the vessels of com- 


b Most of the old romances were translated in the fourteenth cen 
tury into French prose, and soon became the favourite amusement 
of the knights and ladies in the court of Charles VI. If a Greek be- 
lieved in the exploits of Rowland and Oliver, he may surely be 
excused, since the monks of St. Denys, national historians, have 


inserted the fables of archbishop Turpin in their Chronicles of 
France. 
¢ AowSiny , 


oe Te wWohig aes 


‘* s Th Weoexovesa Tev ty TH VHT 
TauTe wacwv Woktwy, OAKGw Te eae 4 @AAnm tudstinuovia © usag Tw 
Tes srrteav Asirousvx, Even since the time of Fitzstephen, (the 


twelfth century,) London appears to have maintained this pre-emi 
Rence of wealth and magnitude; and her gradual increase has, at 
least, kept pace with the general improvement of Europe. 


Vain of the | 


| prosperity and peace. 


Informed as we are of the customs of old England, 
and assured of the virtue of our mothers, we may 
smile at the credulity, or resent the injustice, of the 
Greek, who must have confounded a modest salute * 
with acriminal embrace. But his credulity and in- 
justice may teach an important lesson ; to distrust the 


| accounts of foreign and remote nations, and to suspend 


our belief of every tale that deviates from the laws of 
nature and the character of man.‘ 
After his return, and the victory of Indifference of 
Timour, Manuel reigned many years in Manuel towards 
ms eae the Latins, 
As long as the 


jong A.D. 
sons of Bajazet solicited his friendship 1402—1417. 


}and spared his dominions, he was satisfied with the 


national religion; and his leisure was employed in 
composing twenty theological dialogues for its de- 
fence. ‘The appearance of the Byzantine ambassadors 
at the council of Constance® announces the restoration 
of the Turkish power, as well as of the Latin church; 
the conquest of the sultans, Mahomet and Amurath, 
reconciled the emperor to the Vatican; and the siege 
of Constantinople almost tempted him to acquiesce 
in the double procession of the Holy Ghost. When 


| Martin the fifth ascended without a rival the chair of 


| ters and embassies was revived between 


| and repose, the emperor advanced or 


St. Peter, a friendly intercourse of let- pis necociations 
A. D. 

the east and west. Ambition on 1417—14%. 
side, and distress on the other, dictated the same de- 
cent language of charity and peace: the artful Greek 
expressed a desire of marrying his six sons to Italian 
princesses ; and the Roman, not less artful, despatched 
the daughter of the marquis of Montferrat, with a com- 
pany of noble virgins, to soften, by their charms, the 
obstinacy of the schismatics. Yet under this mask 
of zeal, a discerning eye will perceive that all was 
hollow and insincere in the court and church of Con- 
stantinople. According to the vicissitudes of danger 
retreated; alter 
nately instructed and disavowed his ministers; and 
escaped from an importunate pressure by urging the 
duty of inquiry, the obligation of collecting the sense 
of his patriarchs and bishops, and the impossibility 
of convening them at a time when the Turkish arms 
were at the gates of his capital. From a review of 
the public transactions it will appear, that the Greeks 
insisted on three successive measures, a succour, a 
council, and a final re-union, while the Latins eluded 
the second, and only promised the first, as a conse- 
quential and voluntary reward of the third. But we 
have an opportunity of unfolding the His private mo- 
most secret intentions of Manuel, as he tives, 
explained them in a private conversation without arti- 
fice or disguise. In his deelining a 


one 


re 
ge, 


the emperor 


| had associated John Paleologns, the second of the 


name, and the eldest of his sons, on whom he devolved 
the greatest part of the authority and weight of govern- 
ment. One day, in the presence only of the historian 
Phranza,* his favourite chamberlain, he opened to his 


4 If the double sense of the verb Ku (osculor, and in utero gero) 


be equivocal, the context and pious horror of Chalcondyles can leave 
no doubt of his meaning and mistake, (p. 49.) 


e Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrelino) has a pretty passage on the 
English fashion of kissing strangers on their arrival and departure, 
from whence, however, he draws no scandalous inferen 

f Perhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wives 
among the old Britons, as it is supposed by Caesar and Dion, (Dion 
Cassius, 1. Ixii. tom. ii. p. 1007.) with Reimar’s j annotation, 
The Arreoy of Otaheite, so certain at first, is become and 
scandalous, in proportion as we have studied the n f that 
gentle and amorous people. 

g See Lenfant, Hist. du Concile de Cons‘ance, tom. ii. p. 576. and 
for the ecclesiastical history of the times, the Annals of Spondanus, 
the Bibliotheque of Dupin, tom. xii. and twenty-first and twenty- 
second volumes of the History, or rather the Continuation, of Fleury. 

h From his early youth, George Phran  Phranzes, was employ- 
ed in the service of the state and palace; and Hanckius (de Script. 


es. 


licious 
less visible 


anners 









ine 







Byzant. p. i. c. 40.) has collected his life from his own writings. He 
was no more than four and twenty years of age at the death of 
Manuel, who recommended him in the strongest terms to his suc- 


cessor: Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commend 


, qui ministravit 
mihi fideliter et diligenter. (Phran. |. ij. ¢. 1.) 


Yet the emperor Johan 


| was cold, and he preferred the service of the despots of Peloponnesus. 
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colleague and successor the true principle of his nego- 
ciations with the pope.' Our last resource,” said 
Manuel, * against the Turks is their fear of our union 
with the Latins, of the warlike nations of the west, 
who may arm for our relief and for their destruction. 
As often as you are threatened by the miscreants, pre- 
sent this danger before their eyes. 
consult on the means; but ever delay and avoid the 
convocation of an assembly, which cannot tend either 
to our spiritual or temporal emolument. ‘The Latins 
are proud; the Greeks are obstinate; neither party 
will recede or retract; and the attempt of a perfect 
union will confirm the schism, alienate the churches, 
and leave us, without hope or defence, at the merey of 
the barbarians.”’ 
the royal youth arose from his seat, and departed in 


silence; and the wise monarch (continues Phranza) 


Propose a council; | 


Impatient of this salutary lesson, | 


THE DECLINE AND PALL 





Cuap, XXyjJq. 


corded in the history of the times. But he Soon re 
sumed the design of uniting the east and ws st; ead. 
regardless of his father’s advice, listened, as it should 
seem with sincerity, to the proposal of meeting the 
pope in a general council beyond the Adriatic, This 


| dangerous project was encouraged by Martin the fifth 
a ’ 


casting his eyes on me, thus resumed his discourse: | 


‘“*My son deems himself a great and heroic prince; 
but, alas! our miserable age does not afford scope for 
heroism or greatness. His daring spirit might have 
suited the happier times of our ancestors; but the pre- 


sent state re quires n xt an emperor, but a cautious 
steward of the last relics of our fortunes. Well dol 
remember the lofty « X pe ctations which he built on 


our alliance with Mustapha; and much do I fear, that 
his rash courage will urge the ruin of our house, and 
that even religion may precipitate our downfall.” 
Yet the experience and avthority of Manuel preserved 
the peace, and eluded the council; till, in the seventy- 
His death. ei year ¢ f his age, and in the habit 
of a monk, he terminated his career, di- 
viding his precious movables among his children and 
the poor, his physicians and his favourite servants. 
Of his six sons,* Andronicus the second was invested 
with the principality of Thessalonica, and died of a 
leprosy soon after the sale of that city to the Venetians 
and its final conquest by the Turks. Some fortunate 
incidents had restored Pe loponne sus, or the More a, to 
the empire; and in his more prosperous days, Manuel 
had fortified th irrow isthmus of six miles! with a 
wall hundred and fifty-three towers. 
The wall was overthrown by the first blast of the 
Ottomans: the fertile peninsula might | 
ficient for the four younger brothers, ‘Theodore 
Constantine, Demetrius and Thomas; but they wasted 
in di the remains of their strength; 
and the least successful of the rivals were reduced to 


} 
pou 


sal 


e nh 


stone and one 


ve been sulf- 
and 


ymestic contests 


a life « f depe ndence in the Byzantine palace. 

Zeal of John The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John 
Paleologus Il. Palewologus the second, was acknow- 
eal es ”, ledged, after his father’s death, as the 


He imme- 
) repudiate his wife, and to contracta 
new marriage with the princess of Trebizond: beauty 
was in his eyes the first qualification of an empress; 
and the clergy had 


sole emperor of the Greeks. 
diately proces ded t 


yielded to his firm assurance, that 
unless he might be indulged ina divorce, he would 
retire to a cloister, and leave the throne to his brother 
Constantine. The first, 
of Paleologus, was over a Jew.” whom, after a long 
and learned dispute, he converted to the christian 
faith; and this momentous conquest is carefully re- 





See Phranzes, |, ii. c. 13. While #0 many manuscripts of the 
Greek original are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Escu 
rial, &c, it ie a matter of shame and reproach, that we should be re- 
duced te the Latin vers wr abstract, of James Pontanus, (ad cal 
cem Theophylact. Simocatt@; Ingolstadt, 1604.) so deficient in ac- 
curacy and el e. (Fabri Bibliot. Grac. tom. vi. p. 6145—620,) 

k See Duca , Fam. Byzant. p. 243—248, 

1 The exact measure the Hexamilion, from sea to sea, was 3800 
orgyia#, or toises, of s Greek feet, (Phranzes, 1. i 38.) which 
would prod a Greek mile still smaller than that of 660 French 
toises, which is assigned by D’Anville as still in use in Turkey 
Five miles are commonly reckoned for the breadth of the isthmus. 
See the ls of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler, 

m The first objection of the Jews is on the death of Christ: if it 
were voluntary, Christ was a suicide: which the emperor parries 
witha mystery. They then dispute on the conception of the Vir- 
gin, the sense of the prophecies, &c, (Phranzes, 1. ii. c. 12. a whole 
chapter.) 


|lated on the heads of aliens and absentees. 


and in truth the only, victory | 


and coldly entertained by his successor Eugenius 
till, after a tedious negociation, the emperor received 
a summons from the Latin assembly of a new charac. 
ter, the independent prelates of Basil, who styled 
themselves the representatives and judges of the cath 
olic church. 

The Roman pontiff had fought and Corruption 


> ‘ of the 
conquered in the cause of eccle Slastical 


Latin church, 
freedom; but the victorious clergy were soon exposed 
to the tyranny of their deliverer; and his sacred char. 
acter was invulnerable to those arms which they found 
keen effectual against the civil magistrate, 
Their great charter, the right of election, was annihi. 


so and 
lated by appeals, evaded by trusts or commendams, 
disappointed by reversionary grants, and superseded 
by previous and arbitrary reservations.® A public 
auction was instituted in the court of Rome: the ear. 
dinals and favourites were enriched with the spoils of 
nations; and every country might complain that the 
most important and valuable benefices were accumu. 
During 
their residence at Avignon, the ambition of the popes 
subsided in the meaner passions of avarice® and lox. 
ury; they rigorously imposed on the clergy the tri- 
butes of first-fruits and t nths; but they freely tole- 


rated the impunity of vice, disorder, and Schism 
corruption. These manifold seandals : A.D 

! ; 07 9 
were aggravated by the great schism of 1423, 


} 


the west, which continued above filty vears. 
of R Avig 


ivals were mutually exposed ; 


In the 
furious conflicts n, the vices of 
the r and their preca- 
rious situation degraded their authority, relaxed their 


me and 


i 


discipline, and multiplied their wants and exactions, 


To heal the wounds, and restore the Council of Pisa, 
monarchy, of the church, the synods of A. D. 1409 
Pisa and Constance ? were succe ssively = De “ 
convened; but these great assemblies, 1414—1418, 


conscious of their strength, resolved to vindicate the 


privileges of the christian aristocracy. From a per- 
sonal sentence against two pontiffs, whom they reject- 
ed, and a third, their acknowledged sovereign, whom 
tnevy dey sed, the fathers of Constance pre ceeded to 


examine the nature and limits of the Roman supre- 
macy; nor did the y separate ull they had established 
the authority, above the | il council, 
It was enacted, that, for the government and reforma- 
tion of the church, 


pe, of a gene! 


such assemblies should be held at 
re cular intervals; and that each syne d, bef re its dis- 
solution, should appoint the time and place of the sub- 
By the influence of the court of 
Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was easily 
eluded; but the bold and vigorous pro- of Basil. 
the of Basil4 had A.D. 
alinost been fata] to the reigning pontiff, 46. 


sequent meeting. 


ceedings of council 


1431 





n In the treatise delle Materia Beneficiarte of Fra-Paolo, (in the 
fourth ume of the last, and best, edition of his works,) the papal 
system deeply studied and freely described. Should Rome and 
her rel n be annihilated, this golden volui may still survive,a& 
philosopt il history, and a salutary warning 

Pope John XXII. (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, eighteen 
millione of gold florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate 
and jewels. See the Chronicle of John Villani, (1. xi.c.20.in Mu 
tori’s Collection, tom. xiii. p. 765.) whose brother received the 

int fror papal treasurers. A treasure of six or eight millions 
sterling in the fourteenth century is enorn ,and almost incredible. 

p A learned and liberal protestant, M. Lenfant, has given a fair 
history of the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, in six volumes 
in juarto ; but the last part is the most hasty and impé¢ rfect, except 
in the account of the troubles of Bohemia. 


o The oris al acts 1 of Basil, are pre- 


r minutes of the counci 


served in the public library, in twelve volumes in folio. Basil was 
a free city, conveniently situate on the Rhine, and guarded by the 
arms of the neighbouring and confederate Swiss. In 1459, the unl- 
versity was founded by pope Pius II. (Aineas Sylvius,) who had been 
secretary to the ec But what is a council, or a university, to 


n and the studies of Erasmus? 


the presses of Frob 
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Eugenius the fourth. 
prompted the fathers to hasten the promulgation of 
their first decree, that the re presentatives of the church 
militant on earth were inve sted with a divine and 
spiritual jurisdiction over all christians, Ww ithout except- 
ing the pope; and that a gene ral council could not be 
dissolved, prorogued, or transferred, unless by their 
free deliberation and consent. On the notice that 
Eugenius had fulminated a bull for that purpose, they 
ventured to summon, to admonish, to threaten, to cen- 
sure, the contumacions successor of St. Peter. After 
Their opposition many de lays, to allow time for repen- 
to Eugenius IV. tance, they finally declared, that, unless 
he submitted within the term of sixty days, he was 
suspended from the exercise of all temporal and eccle- 
giastical authority. And to mark their jurisdiction 
over the prince as well as the priest, they assumed 
the government of Avignon, annulled the alienation 
of the sacred patrimony, and protected Rome from the 
imposition of new taxes. ‘Their boldness was justi- 
fied, not only by the general opinion of the clergy, 
but by the support and power of the first monarchs of 
Christendom : the emperor Sigismond declared him- 
self the servant and protector of the synod; Germany 
and France adhered to their cause; the duke of Milan 
was the enemy of Eugenius; and he was driven from 
the Vatican by an insurrection of the Roman people. 
Rejected at the same time by his temporal and spiri- 
tual subjects, submission was his only choice: 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


} 
| 
| 





by a} 


most hemiliating bull, the pope repealed his own acts, | 


and ratified those of the council; incorporated his 
legates and cardinals with that venerable body; and 
seemed to resign himself to the decrees of the supreme 
Jegislature. ‘Their fame pervaded the countries of the 
east; and it was in their presence that Sigismond 
received the ambassadors of the Turkish sultan,’ who 
laid at his feet twelve large vases, filled with robes 
siatione Of Silk and pieces of gold. ‘The fathers 
the Greeks, Of Basil aspired to the glory of reducing 


T 
’ 


A. Tr). 
1434— 1437 





N 
with 


within the pale of the church; and their 
deputies invited the emperor and patriarch of Constan- 


tinople to unite with an assembly which possessed 


the confidence of the western nations. Palwologus 
was not averse to the proposal; and his ambassadors 
were introduced with due hénours into the catholic 
senate. But the choice of the place appeared to be 


an insuperable obstacle, since he refused to pass the 
Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and positively required that 
the synod sh 
in Italy, or at least on the Danube. The other arti- 
cles of this treaty were more readily stipulated: it was 
agreed to defray the travelling expenses of the empe- 


} j 
ul j be aaj urne d 


ror, with atrain of seven hundred persons,* to remit an 
Immediate sum of eight thousand ducats' for the ac- 
commodation of the Greek clergy ; and in his absence 
to grant a supply of ten thousand ducats, with three 
hundred archers and some galleys, for the protection 
of Constantinople. The city of Avignon advanced 
the funds for the preliminary expenses; and the em- 


barkation was prepared at Marseilles with some diffi- | 


culty and delay. 


John Palwologus In his distress the friendship of Pa- 
embarks in the ]wologus was disputed by the ecclesias- 
: A.D. 14a tical powers of the west; but the dex- 

Nov. 4 terous activity of a monarch prevailed 


r This Turkish embassy, attested only by Crantzius, is related 
with some doubt by the annalist Spondanus, Ay D. 1433. No. 25. t 
1, p. S24, 

* Syropulus, p. 19. In this list, the Greeks appear to have exceed 
ed the real numbers of the clerry and laity which afterwards at- 
tended the « mperor and patriarch, but which are not clearly speci 
fi : The 75,000 florins which they asked 

f the pope (p. 9.) were more than they could 


m 


ed by the reat ¢ lesiarch, 
in this negociation 
hope or want 

t I use indifferently the words ducat and florin, which derive their 
bames, the former from dukes of Milan, the latter from the re- 
P ablic of Florence. These gold pieces, the first that were coined in 
taly, perhaps in the Latin world, may be ¢ mpared in weight and 


value to one third of the English guinea. 


une 


)some convenient city | tinople should be secure and inviolate, in the absence 
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A just suspicion of his design | over the slow debates and inflexible temper of a repub- 


lic. The decrees of Basil continually tended to cir- 
cumscribe the despotism of the pope, and to ereet a 
supreme and perpetual tribunal in the church. Euge- 
nius was impatient of the yoke; and the union of the 
Greeks might afford a decent pretence for translating 
a rebellious synod from the Rhine to the Po. The 
independence of the fathers was lost if they passed. 
the Alps: Savoy or Avignon, to which they acceded 
with reluctance, were described at Constantinople as 
situate far beyond the pillars of Hercules ;* the empe- 
ror and his clergy were apprehensive of the dangers of 
a long navigation; they were offended by a haughty 
declaration, that after suppressing the new heresy of 
the Bohemians, the council would soon eradicate the 
old heresy of the Greeks. On the side of Eugenius, 
all was smooth, and yielding, and respectful : and he 
invited the Byzantine monarch to heal by his presence 
the schism of the Latin, as well as of the eastern, 
chureh. Ferrara, near the coast of the Adriatic, was 
proposed for their amicable interview ; and with some 
indulgence of forgery and theft, a surreptitious decree 
was procured, which transferred the synod, with its 
own consent, to that Italian city. Nine galleys were 
equipped for this service at Venice, and in the isle of 
Candia; their diligence anticipated the slower ves- 
sels of Basil: the Roman admiral was commissioned 
to burn, sink, and destroy ;’ and these priestly squa- 
drons might have encountered each other in the same 
seas where Athens and Sparta had formerly contend- 
ed for the pre-eminence of glory. Assaulted by the 
importunity of the factions, who were ready to fight 
for the possession of his person, Palzologus hesi- 
tated before he left his palace and country on a per- 
ilous experiment. His father’s advice still dwelt on 
his memory: and reason must suggest, that since the 
Latins were divided among themselves, they could 
never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismond dissuaded 


j | the unseasonable adventure ; his advice was impartial, 
the Greeks, as well as the Bohemians, | 


since he adhered to the council; and it was enforced 
by the strange belief, that the German Cesar would 
nominate a Greek his heir and successor in the empire 
of the west.2— Even the Turkish sultan was a coun- 


| sellor whom it might be unsafe to trust, but whom it 





was dangerous to offend. Amurath was unskilled in 
the dispute, but he was apprehensive of the union, of 
the christians. From his own treasures, he offered 
to relieve the wants of the Byzantine court; yet he 
declared with seeming magnanimity, that Constan- 


of her sovereign. The resolution of Paleologus was 


| decided by the most splendid gifts and the most spe- 


cious promises: he wished to escape for a while from 
a scene of danger and distress; and after dismissing 
with an ambiguous answer the messengers of the 
council, he declared his intention of embarking in the 
Roman galleys. The age of the patriarch Joseph was 
more susceptible of fear than of hope; he trembled at 


u At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes, we read a leng 
Greek epistie or declamation of George of Trebizond, who advises 
the emperor to prefer Eugenius and Italy. He treats with contempt 
the schismatic assembly of Basil, the barbarians of Gaul and Ger- 
many, who had conspired to transport the chair of St. Peter beyond 


the Alps; 01 mGAsce (Says he) Ce Kas THY feTS TCU TUVOdOW few Tw 
HeaxAséewy wAwy was ween Tudvews sLatoues, Was Cx nstantinople 
nprovided with a map? 


x Syropulus (p. 26—31.) attests his own indignation, and that of 
his countrymen ; and the Basil deputies, who excused the rash de- 
claration, could neither deny nor alter an act of the council. 

y Condolmieri, the pope’s nephew and admiral, expressly declared, 

Ti Cesemov sXe wees vII nv eve% 

no = ; j The naval orders of 
the synod were less peremptory, and, till the hostile squadrons ap- 
peared, both parties tried to conceal their quarrel from the Greeks. 

z Syropulus mentions the hopes of Palezologus (p. 36.) and the last 
advice of Sigismond, (p. 57.) At Corfu, the Greek emperor was in- 
formed of his friend’s death ; had he known it sooner, he would have 
returned home, (p. 79.) 

a Phranzes himself, though from different motives, was of the ad- 
vice of Amurath. (1. ji. c. 13.) Utinam ne synodus ista unquam fuis- 
set, si tantas offensiones et detrimenta paritura erat. This Turkish 


seaiva ow unowy owe Te RaTsg> oe 


Kame ae 4-24 RaTaueTKH nat @Oavicy, 






| embassy is likewise mentioned by Syropulus; (p. 58.) and Amurath 


or 


kept his word. (p. 125. 219.) but he never at 


tacked, the city, 


He might threaten, 
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the perils of the sea, and expressed his apprehension, | Seated on the poop, on a lofty throne, he received the 
that his feeble voice, with thirty perhaps of his ortho- | e 
dox brethren, would be oppressed in a foreign land by} 


the power and numbers of a Latin synod. He yielded 
to the royal mandate, to the flattering assurance, that 


he would be heard as the oracle of nations, and to the | 
secret wish of learning from his brother of the west, | 


to deliver the church from the yoke of kings.” The 


five cross-bearers, or dignitaries, of St. Sophia, were 
bound to attend his person ; and one of these, the great 
ecclesiarch or preacher, Sylvester Syropulus,* has com- 
posed a free and curious history * of the false uwnion.® 


Of the clergy that reluctantly obeyed the summons of 


the emperor and the patriarch, submisSion was the 


first duty, and patience the most useful virtue. 


' 
Jn a} 


chosen list of twenty bishops, we discover the metro- | 


politan titles of Heraclea and Cyzicus, Nice and Nico- 
media, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the personal merit 


of Mark and Bessarion, who, in the confidence of their | 


learning and eloquence, were promoted to the episco- 
pal rank. Some monks and philosophers were named 
to display the science and sanctity of the Greek chureh : 
and the service of the choir was performed by a select 
band of singers and musicians. The patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, appeared by their 
genuine or fictitious deputies ; 
represented a nation] church, and the Greeks might 


the primate of Russia | 


contend with the Latins in the extent of their spiri-| 


tual empire. The precious vases of Sophia were ex- 
posed to the winds and waves, that the patriarch might 
officiate with becoming splendour; whatever gold the 
emperor could procure, was expended in the massy 
ornaments of his bed and chariot;‘ and while they 
affected to maintain the prosperity of their ancient for- 
tune, they quarrelled for the division of fifteen thon- 
sand ducats, the first alms of the Roman pontiff. 
After the necessary preparations, John Paleolocus, 
with a numerous train, accompanied by his brother 
Demetrius, and the most respectable persons of the 
church and state, embarked in eight vessels with sails 
and oars, which steered through the Turkish straits 
of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the Morea, and the 
Adriatic Gulf.# 


; After a tedious and troublesome navi- 
His triumphal 


entry at Venice, gation of seventy-seven days, this reli- 
- 143 gious squadron cast anchor before Ven- 

b. 9 . . . ‘ 
, ice; and their reception proclaimed the 


joy and magnificence of that powerful 
the command o 


republic. In 
the world, the modest Augustus had 
never claimed such honours from his subjects as were 
paid to his feeble successor by an independent state. 


visit, or, in the Greek style, the adoration, of the doc 

and senators.” ‘They sailed in the Bucentaur, which 
was accompanied by twelve stately galleys: the sea 
was overspread with innumerable gondolas of pom 

and pleasure; the air resounded with music and 7 
clamations ; the mariners, and even the vessels, were 
dressed in silk and gold; and in all the emblems and 
pageants, the Roman eagles were blended with the lions 
of St. Mark. The triumphal procession, ascending the 
great canal, passed under the bridge of the Rialto: ana 
the eastern strangers gazed with admiration on the pa- 
laces, the churches, and the populousness of a city, that 
seems to float on the bosom of the waves.' They sith. 
ed to behold the spoils and trophies with which it had 
been decorated after the sack of Constantinople, After 
an hospitable entertainment of fifteen days, Paleolo. 
gus pursued his journey by land and water from Venice 
to Ferrara: and, on this occasion, the pride of the Vatican 
was tempered by policy to indulge the 
ancient dignity of the emperor of the east. 
He made his entry on a black horse; but a milk-white 
steed, whose trappings were embroidered with golden 
eagles, was led before him ; and the canopy was borne 
over his head by the princes of Este, the sons or kins. 
men of Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a sovereign 
more powerful than himsef.§ Paleologus did not 
alight until he reached the bottom of the staircase : the 
pope advanced to the door of the apartment ; refased his 
proffered genuflection ; and, after a paternal embrace, 
conducted the emperor to a seat on his left-hand. Nor 
would the patriarch descend from his galley, till a 


and 


into Ferrara, 
Feb. 28, 


| ceremony, almost equal, had been stipulated between 


the bishops of Rome and Constantinople. The latter 
was saluted by his brother with a kiss of union and 
charity : nor would any of the Greek ecclesiastics sub- 
mit to kiss the feet of the western primate. On the 
opening of the syn nd, the pl ice of honour in the cen- 
tre was claimed by the temporal and ecclesiastical 
chiefs; and it was only by alleging that his predeces- 
sors had not assisted in person at Nice or Chalcedon, 
that Eugenius could evade the ancient precedents of 
Constantine and Marcian. After much debate, it was 
agreed that the right and Jeft sides of the church should 
be occupied by the two nations; that the solitary chair 
of St. Peter should be raised the first of the Latin 
line; and that the throne of the Greek emperor, at the 
head of his clergy, should be equal and opposite to the 
the second place, the vacant seat of the emperor of the 
west. 

But as soon as festivity and form had Council of the 


given place to a more serious treaty, the Greeks and Le 


‘ : ; oh tins at Ferrara 
b The reader will smile at the simplicity with which he imparted Greeks were dissatisfied with their jour- and Florence, 
hese hope ) rites ‘a Ane? giav ovnue A ‘ S. 
these hopes to his fa tes mage | ney, with themselves, and with the pope. = 4-D. Mas. 
Mai osm Ilawrx meets en Tui tHv exe ugia as 7 awors oma” . > . Oct. & 
Gssons avrov SovAcues wage tov Barshewc, (p. 92.) Yet it would have| [he pencil of his emissaries had painted = 4p.) 499, 
aan itiouhe to } " th ; , ; 6 
been difficult for him to have practised the lessons of Gregory VII. himina prosperous state; at the he ad July 6 


e The christian name of Sylvester is borrowed from the Latin calen 
dar. In modern Greek, = ec, a8 a diminutive, fs added to the ends 
of words: nor can any reasoning of Creyghton, the editor, excuse his 
changing into Sguropulus (Sguros fuscus) the Syropulus of his own 
manuscript, whose name is subscribed with hisown hand in the ac 
of the council of Florence. Why might not the author be of Syrian 
extraction ? 

d From the conclusion of the history, I should fix the date to the 
year 1444, four years after the synod, when the great ecclesiarch had 
abdicated his office, (sectio xii. p. 330—350. ) His passions were cool 
ed by time and retirement; and, although Syropulus is often partial, 
he is never intemperate. 

Vera historia uni non vera inter Gracos et Latinos, (Haga 
Comitis, 1660, in folio,) was first published with a loose and florid 
version, ty Robert Creyghton, chaplain to Charles II. in his exile, 
The zeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, for the beginning 
of the original is wanting. Syropulus may be ranked with the best 
of the Byzantine writers for the merit of his narration, and even of 
his style; but he is excluded from the orthodox collections of the 





ts 


e ones 


councils. 
f Syropulus (p. 63.) simply expresses his intention fv" oitw wou 
orsvwviv Irmdoes meyas Sarsdevug wap’ exeswww vousCosre s and the Latin 


of Creygliton may afford a specimen of his florid paraphrase. Ut pom- 
~ circumductus noster Imperator Italie populis aliquis deauratus | 

upiter crederetur, aut Cresus ex opulenta Lydia. | 

g Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I will | 
observe that the navigation of the Greeks from Constantinople to 
Venice and Ferrara is contained in the fourth section, (p. 67—100.) 
and that the historian has the uncommon talent of placing each 
scene before the reader's eye. ' 


| slightly mentioned by the Latins, (1. ii. ¢. 14 


of the princes and prelates of Europe, obedient at his 
voice, to believe and toarm. ‘The thin appearance of 
the universal synod of Ferrara betrayed his weakness ; 
and the Latins opened the first session with only five 


| archbishops, eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, the great- 


b At the time of the synod, Pharanzes was in Peloponnesus; but he 
received from the despot Demetriue, a faithful account of the honour 
able reception of the emperor and patriarch both at Venice and Fer- 
rara, (Dux . sedentem Imperatorem adorat,) which are more 
16. 

i The astonishment of a Greek prince and a French Ambassador 
(Memoires de Philippe de Comines, |. vii. c. 18.) at the sight of Ven 
ice, abundantly prove, that in the fifteenth century it was the first 
and most splendid ofthe christian cities. For the spoils of Constan- 
Linople at Venice, see Syropulus, (p 87.) 

k Nicholas IIL. of Este reigned for forty-eight years, (A. PD. 1393— 
1441.)and was lord of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, and 
Commachio. See his Life in Muratori. (Antichita Estense, wm. Ni. p- 
159 —Q01.) 

1 The Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter at the strange dresses 
of the Greeks, and especially the length of their garments, their 
sleeves, and their beards ; nor was the emperor distinguished, except 


by the purple colour, and his diadem or tiara with a jewe lon the top. 
(Hody de Graecis Illustribus, p. 31.) Yet another spectator confesses, 
that the Greek fashion was piu grave e piu degna than the Italian. 
(Vespasiano, in Vit. Eugen, LV. in Muratori, tom. xxv. p- 261.) 
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est partof whom were the subjects or countrymen of the | while the Latins of Florence could produce the sub- 


{talian pontiff. Except the duke of Burgundy, none of 
the potentates of the west condescended to appear in 
person, or by their ambassadors ; nor was it possible to 
suppress the judicial acts of Basil against the dignity 
and person of Kugenius, which were finally concluded 
by anewelection. Under these circumstances, a truce 
or delay was asked and granted, till Paleologus could 
expect from the consent of the Latins some temporal 
reward for an unpopular union ; and after the first ses- 
sion, the public proceedings were adjourned above six 
months. ‘Ihe emperor, with a chosen band of his fa- 
yourites and janizaries, fixed his sammer residence ata 
pleasant spacious monastery, six miles from Ferrara; 
forgot, in the pleasures of the chase, the distress of the 
church and state; and persisted in destroying the game, 
without listening to the just complaints of the marquis 
or the husband In the mean while, his unfortu- 
nate Greeks were exposed to all the miseries of exile 
and pove rtv ;: for the support of each stranger, a month- 
ly allowance was assigned of three or four gold florins ; 
and although the entire sum did not amount to seven 
hundred florins, a long arrear was repeatedly incurred 
by the indigence or policy of the Roman court They 
speedy deliverance ; but their escape was 
previ nted by a triple chain: a passport from their su- 
peri yrs was required at the gates of Ferrara; the go- 
vernment of Venice had engaged to arrest and send 
back the fugitives ; and inevitable punishment awaited 


man.™ 


sighed for a 


them at Constantinople : excommunication, fines, and a 
sentence, which did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, 
that they should be stripped naked and publicly whip- 
ped. It was only by the alternative of hunger or dis- 


persuaded to open the first 
| they yielded with extreme reluctance 
m Ferrara to F the rear of a flying 


pute that the Greeks could be 
conference 3 an 


to attend fr 


orence 





scriptions of the pope himself, eight cardinals, two pa- 
triarchs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, and for- 
ty-five abbots, or chiefs of religious orders. After the 
labour of nine months, and the debates of twenty-five 


| Sessions, they attained the advantage and glory of the 


re-union of the Greeks. Four principal questions had 
been agitated between the two churches: 1. The use 
of unleavened bread in the communion of Christ’s bo- 
dy. 2. The nature of purgatory. 3. The supremacy 
of the pope. And, 4. ‘The single or double procession of 
the Holy Ghost. ‘The cause of either nation was man- 
aged by ten theological champions: the Latins were 
supported by the inexhaustible eloquence of cardinal 
Julian: apd Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of Nice 
were the bold and able leaders of the Greek forces. 
We may bestow some praise on the progress of human 
reason, by observing, that the first of these questions 
was now treated as an immaterial rite, which might in- 
nocently vary with the fashion of the age and country. 
With regard to the second, both parties were agreed in 


| the belief of an intermediate state of purgation for the 


|a superficial glance may be rectified by 


venial sins of the faithful; and whether their souls 
were purified by elemental fire was a doubtful point, 
which in a few years might be conveniently settled on 
the spot by the disputants. The claims of supremacy 
appeared of a more weighty and substantial kind ; yet 
by the orientals the Roman bishop had ever been re- 
spected as the first of the five patriarchs ; nor did they 
scruple to admit, that his jurisdiction should be exer- 
cised agreeable to the holy canons ; a vague allowance, 
which might be defined or eluded by occasional conve- 
nience. ‘The procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father alone, or from the Father and the Son, was 
an article of faith which had sunk much deeper into 
the minds of men; and in the sessions of Ferrara and 
Florence, the Latin addition of filiogue was subdivided 
into two questions, whether it were legal, and whether 
it were orthodox. Perhaps it may not be necessary to 
hoast on this subject of my own impartial indifference ; 
but I must think that the Greeks were strongly sup- 
ported by the prohibition of the council of Chalcedon, 
against adding any article whatsoever to the creed of 
Nice, or rather of Constantinople.* In earthly affairs, 
itis not easy to conceive how an assembly of legislators 
ean bind their successors, invested with powers equal 
to thetrown. But the dictates of inspiration must be 
true and unchangeable: nor should a private bishop, 
or a provincial synod, have presumed to innovate 
against the judgment of the catholic church. On the 
substance of the doctrine, the controversy was equal 
ind endless: reason is confounded by the procession 
of a deity: the gospel, which lay on the altar, was si- 
lent; the various texts of the fathers might be corrupted 
by fraud or entangled by sophistry; and the Greeks were 
ignorant of the characters and writings of the Latin 
Of this at least we may be sure, that neither 
side could be convinced by the arguments of their op- 
ponents. Prejudice may be enlightened by reason, and 
a clear and 


saints.’ 


| more perfect view of an object adapted to our faculties. 


But the bishops and monks had been taught from th 


infancy to repeat a form of mysterious words ; their na- 
tional and personal honour depended on the repetition 
of the same sounds; and their narrow minds were 
hardened and inflamed by the acrimony of a public 
dispute. 

While they were lost in a cloud of Ne 
dust and darkness, the pope and empe- W!th th Greeks. 
ror were desirous of a seeming uni 


gociations 


in, which could 





r The Greeks, who disliked the union, were 1 





nwilling to sally from 
this strong fortress, (p. 178. 193. 195. 202. of Syropulus.) The shame 
| of the Latins was aggravated by their producing an old MS. of the 


synod. This new translation was urged by inevitable 
necessity ; the city was visited by the plague ; the fideli- 
ty of the marquis might be suspected; the mercenary 
troops of the duke of Milan were at the gates; and as 
they occupied Romagna, it was not without difficulty 
and danger that the pope, the emperor, ind the bishons, 
1 4} | f ‘ } ath as : 
explored their way through the unfrequented paths of 
the Appennine.? 
h P] 
Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by time 
and policy. The violence of the fathers of Basil rather 
promoted than injured the cause of Eugenius: the na- 
tions of Europe abhorred the schism, and disowned 
the election, of Felix the fifth, who was successively 
a duke of Savoy, a hermit, and a pope; and the great 
princes we ' i i ly reclame | by his e ynpetitor to 
a favourab trality and a firm attachment. The le- 
gates, W me respectable members, deserted to the 
Roman army, which insensibly rose in numbers and 
reputation: the i | of Basil was reduced to thirty- 
nine bishops, and three hundred of the inferior clergy :4 
m | ' a 
P i ) St ack 
and s r 1 I 
the O } I i rt, a { 
f+} 
I G ks 1, with I f iat instead of provi 
& tr four f peri ith t per- 
sons of | < lorins ieir servants, with an 
i r twenty-five to the patriarch, 
and twenty t pr , or spot, Demetrius rhe payment the 
first month a nated 691 florins, a sum which will not allow us to 
reckon a 1) Greeks r ition, (Syropulus, p. 104, 105.) 
On the 2 {Oo l isa rrear of four months; in 
April 1439, of thr nd of fivea 1 half in July, at the time of the 
union, (p. 172, 225 1.) 4 
© Syropulus (p. 141, 142, 204, 221.) d res the i rigsonment of the 
Greeks, and tye f rand patriar 
The ir fl 8 arly r tin e thirteenth 
V f ils of M i. T ( k, Syropulus, | 
(p. 145.) a exa te fear and disorder of the pope | 
in hise rar ich is proved by the acts to 
have aa 
Sy : kons n hundred prelates in the coun- 
( f Bas I r i ind perhaps voluntary. That ex 
travagant n ) id é 1 by the ecclesiastics of eve- 
ry e who were present at th uncil, nor by al/ the absent bish 
Ops of the west, who, expressly or tacitly, might adhere to its decrees. 
Vou. Il.—3 E 28 


second council of Nice, with fidioque in the Nicene creed. A palpable 





forgery ! (p. 173.) 
s ‘Q<> +> (says an emminent Greek) drav ess vaow sors? Aativeyv 
TeOTKUYW Tive Tww eKerrs Ap iwy, sores OvdE pvwes(w tive. (Syropulus, 


ono O98 OTe 
we at Oe 


p. 109.) See the perplexity of the Greeks, (p. 217, 218. 
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alone accomplish the purposes of their interview ; and 


the obstinacy of public dispute was softened by the 
arts of privateand personal negociation. The patriar th 
Joseph had sunk under the weight of age and infirmi- 
ties; his dying voice breathed the couns¢ ls of charity 
and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt the 
hopes of the ambitious clergy. ‘The ready and active 
obedience of the archbishops of Russia and Nice, of 
Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted and recompensed 
by their speedy promotion to the dignity of cardinals. 
Bessarion, in the first debates, had stood forth the most 
strenuous and eloquent champion of the Greek church ; 
and if the apostate, the bastard, was reprobated by his 
country,’ he appears in ecelesiastical story a rare ex- 
ow of a patriot who was recommended to court-fa- 
vour by loud opposition and well-timed compliance. 
With the aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the empe- 
yor app! lied his arguments to the general situation and 
personal characters of the bishops, and each was suc- 
cessively moved by authority and example. ‘Their re- 
venues were in the hands of the Turks, their persons in 
those of the Latins; an episcopal treasure, three robes 
and forty ducats, was soon exhausted :* the hopes 
of their return still depended on the ships of Venice 
and the a!ms of Rome: and sueh was their indigence, 
that their arrears, the payment of a debt, would be ac- 
eepted as a favour, and might operate as a bribe.* ‘The 
danger and relief of Constantinople might excuse som¢ 
prudent and pious dissimulation ; and it was insinuated, 
that obstinate heretics who should resist the con- 
sent of the east and west, would be abandoned 
hostile land to the revenge or justice of the Roman pon- 
tiff.y In the first private 
formulary of unt 
a d by twelve, members ; but the five cross-bea 
St. sophi a, who okie d to re present the patriareh, were 
disqualifie 1 by ancient discipline; and their right of 
voting was transferred to an obsequious train of m« nks, 
grammarians, and profane laymen. ‘The will of 
monarch producd a false and sé le unanimity, and no 





the 
in a 
Greeks, the 


assembly of the 


yn Was approved by twenty-four 1 re- 





tne 
*rviie 
more than two patriots had eourage to speak their own 
sentiments and those of their country. Demetrius, the 
retired to Venice, that he might not 
union; and Mark of 

his pride for his conscience, disclaim- 


, and avowed 


emperor's brother, 


be witness of the Ephesus, mis- 


taking perhaps 


1 all communion with the Latin heretics 


himse If 


the champion and confessor of the orthodox 
creed. In the treaty between the two nations, several 
forms of consent were proposed, such as might satisfy 
the Latins, without dishonouring the Greeks: and they 
weighed the scruples of words and syllables, till the 
iheol gical balance trembled with as ight preponder- 
ance in favour of the Vatican. It was agreed, (I must 


entreat the attention of the reader,) that the Holy Ghost 


procet from the Father and the Son, as from one 
principle and one substance; that he proceeds by the 
Son, being of the same nature and substance, and that 
he proceeds from the Father and the Son, by one spi- 


ration and production. It is le 5s diffi cult to understand 


articles of 





the the preliminary treaty; that the pope 
' : ’ . ‘ 
should defray all the expenses of the Greeks in their 
t Se the pol rk 1 Be r in Syr I p 
297.) who n r f his ov rity, and fairly 
nra ie +} 
= , ‘. 
For the pover shops, see a remarkable pass 
ip as, ( >I.) 1, for his whole pr three 
vne, & By tea hing ne and twenty years nie m nastery, Bes 
irion self had colle forty 1 florins f these, the ar 
I » had expended twenty-eight in his voyage from Peloponnesus, 
and the remainder at Constantinople, (Syropulus, p. 127.) 
x Syropulus denies that the Greeks received any money before they 
had subscribed the act of union (p, 283.): yet he relates s 
( 3 r stances id their bri ery and ¢ rruplion are positively 


affirme j e historian Ducas, 


y The Greeks most piteously express their own fears of exile and 
perpetual slav ; (Syropul. p. 196.) and they were strongly moved 
by the empe ors threats, (p. 260.) 


z [had forgot another popular and orthodox protester: a favourite 





hound, who usually lay quiet on the fuot-cloth of the emperor’s throne; 
but who barked most furiously while the act of union was reading, 
without being silenced by the sovthing or the lashes of the royal at 


tendanis, (Syropul. p 26. 


», 266.) 


DECLINE 


|and that he should powerfully solicit the 


rers o} 
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return home; that he should annual} 

galleys and three hundred soldiers for 

‘ + + r ' } a} 7 

Constantinople; that all the ships which transported 

pilgrims to Jerusalem should be oblived t t that 
ic 

port; that as often as they were required, the pope should 


a ea a 
furnish ten galleys for a ye six months : 


¥ maintain 
the 


‘ two 
defence of 


uch at 


ir, or twenty for 


princes of 
Europe, if the emperor had occasion for land-forees. 
The same year, and almost the ; 
day, were marked by the deposition of pos rm 
Eugenius at Basil; and, at Florence, by A. D. 1438 
the and Latins. : 


same 


his re-union of Greeks 


In the former synod, (which he styled indeed an as. 
sembly o/ demons,) the pope was branded with the 
guilt of simony, perjury, tyranny, heresy, and schism 
and declared to be incorrigible in his vices, unwort| 
of any title, and incapable of holding any ecclesjast). 
ca) office. tin the latter he w revered R 1 { 
as the true and holy vicarof Christ, who ‘ 3 I 
iilter a separation i I dred years ” D4 
had reconciled the catholics ! the east ; : 
and west in one fold, and under one shephe The 
act of union was subscribed by the pope, the emperor, 
and the principal members of both churches; even by 


’ hike 


Syr lion had been deprive 


those wh« prived of their 





right of voting. ‘I'wo copies might hav: ficed for 
the east and west; but Kugenius was not satisfied, un- 
less four authentic and r trar ts were sioned 
ind attested as the m n s ot his victory Ona 
memor e day, th xth of July, the sors of 
St. Peter and Constantine ascended t r thrones ; the 
two tl sembled ir ( of Florence 
heir represent ives, Ca il J n l B ssarion 

i I op of Nice, apy 1 in the pulpit, and, afte 
reading in their respective tonmues the act of union, 
they mutually embraced, in the name and presence of 
their applauding brethren. ‘The pope and his minis- 
ters then officiated according to the Roman liturgy; th 
creed was chanted with the addition ol ue; the ae- 
quiesence of the Greeks w ! y ex f by their 
l } it I no! , Dutl tl ite sounds ;* 
ind the more sc pulous L, tl retused ny ] blic 
cele i { the Byz eT Yet t ein pe 
and ergy W not y s 
h ] Ihe tre yw l y r conse! t 
was tacitly ag I thatn vati } j f t 
( j int r eed or mo! { ] 1 sec 
ly respe ted the gener mone Vi s { Kp . 
sus; and, on the « eas { ey] y relused 
to elect his cessor, exe ti ( of S 
Sophi In the distributi f € re. 
wards, the liberal | t ex er 1 
} } 

i pes ih 5 | il e Gre ‘ 2» 2 
le vomp and pride, r by the A. D. 14 
road of Fe rrarfa nd Venice : nd their , 
reception at ¢ stanti ev t wl ye describ- 
ed in the I wing ¢ ( The ( { the first 
trial encouraged Eugeni to reps t le edifying 
scenes ; and t e dey tie f the Armeni the Maron- 
ites, the Jacobite f Sy id Egypt, t Nestorians 
and the Avthi plans, wer cK ively introduced, to 
b nal Lives | - 3 ( 
( | I siV.a 

i a | : A i 5 
and + r a 

Syr r hans N i t 

st the : f | 

ur re é s ses sion 

(p. 290—292,) 

None of these original a 1 can at present be produced 
Of the ten MSS Lar ser f it | i er 
t Flor B ia, Ve Par i] i ha 
amine yana ALe Cr (M. Brequ 5 
for ur and f is of Greek s Yet sev 
ral of these may be esteemed as authent 8, W ‘ sub- 
8 it Florence, bef ( Au 14 ) f separ 1 of 

and emperor. (Memoire icada Jnscriptions 
i. p. 287—311 

o es oa ‘ (Syr LT 17 ’ 

e Intheirr rn. the Greeks ¢ lat B ia Ww 1 the ambas 
sad ff ian and a r is a inswers, these im- 
partial stranger 4 é a th ed ul 1 of Floren (oyte 
pul. p. d7.) 
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kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff, and to announce the | and infeeted by the multitude of strangers and mer- 


obedience and the orthodoxy of the east. These ori- 
ental embassies, unknown in the countries which they 
presumed to represent,‘ diffused over the west the fame 
of Eugenius: and a clamour was artfully propagated 
against the remnant of a schism in Switzerland and 
Savoy, which alone impeded the harmony of the chris- 
tian world. ‘The vigour of opposition was succeeded 
by the lassitude of despair: the council of Basil was 


chants who every day flock to the city and mingle 
with the inhabitants. It is fromthe disciples of such 
a school that the Latin language received the versions 
of Aristotle and Plato; so obscure in sense, and ir 
spirit so poor. But the Greeks who have escaped the 


| contagion, are those whom we follow; and they alone 


silently dissolved, and Felix, renouncing the tiara, | 








again withdrew to the devout or delicious hermitage 
F f Ripailles A general peace was se- 

Final pea . J 1 

the chut cured by mutual acts of oblivion and in- 
144 : : 

A. D, 144 demnuity: all ideas of reformation subsi- 
ded: the popes continu 1 to exercise and abuse their 
ecclesiastical despotism; nor has Rome been since 
disturb ibv tl m hiefs of a contested election.” 

‘ . f three emperors were 
s u I for their te il r pe rhaps 
, their spiritual, salvation; but they were 
I ' ’ 
A. I } cul I a benet i cons quence s 

1300—1 t | of the Gree} irning in Italy, 
f \ nee it j | the last ion f 
{ \ { | thet t servi if i d 

of the Byz tine throne were 
fa gol key that « i unlock the 
I ity; ota SI ! prolific lan- 
y G ul to the ect f sense, and a 
I y t f ractl f phi phy. Since the 
} i mol Ve l eve f the capital, had 
bee t er f{ the various barbarians had 
( yt ( ed the f? } 1 substance of the 
, | i {7 ries ive bee n come 
posed, I al l e of words of Arabic, 
ery 1 > 
lu kish, S¢« lan I it 9 I I rioin.' B ita 
purer | n ken in thee t and taught in the 
college ; the f hing st f tl inguage Is 
( ( ly 1 per ps em shed, by learned Ita- 
~~ wi i f d noble marriage, 
was I ized ( st iople about thirty years 
before t Turkish « nquest ‘* The vulgar speech, 
says P ™ been depraved by the pe 
« 
\ P 
i > 1S 
Mr. A 
t { : 1 of 
e 1 Syl 
~ kily est 
I I : 1 Florence, I 
ventee 1 and 
f sed by t per 
\ iP un italian of 
I i la ‘ J y Dupin 
} fl ry; (t 
r ‘ r r adverse parties 
ation 
‘ barbarous 
. 1 a\ re; yet 
" Porti re, Fabrot 
1 ‘ ' I Gre 3 1Ol. &e 
S | \ 8 Latin ones 
I i i f war an erce: 
{ i ere le y this 
k 7 l j 1 at r resties und ra 
i l } \] ires de 
\ Y i ‘ 691 1.) and J 1 bos¢ 
ad al r al ina 282—294.) for the most 
part ~ i His ale s, and those of his 
: f n I s still de- 
H had perh auched, the daughter of John, 
ar r Vian Chrvy ras. She was young, 
be i er fa y was allied to the Dorias 
{G Aa re of ( i ople 

m Gre 3 1 depra anon sit.... ita loquuntur vulgo 
hic « Ar anes 1icus, a Euripides tragi- 
Cus. 1 : r c } ut philosophi : litterati 
a t atius Nam viri aulici vete 
rer 11s tate ’ e elegal im retinebant in primisque 
ips s CRS MnO cum vViris 
j inis r 1c purus Grecorum sermo serva- 
batur inta al of ul a 1431, apud Hodium, p. 188, 
189.) Hy r ther ] cor illa mea Theodora locu- 
tione erat adr ! lerata et suavi et maxime Attica 





}and 


i 


are worthy of our imitation. In familiar discourse, 
they still speak the tongue of Aristophanes and Eurip- 
ides, of the historians and philosophers of Athens; 
and the style of their writings is still more elaborate 
correct. ‘The persons who, by their birth and 
offices, are attached to the Byzantine court, are those 
who maintain, with the least alloy, the ancient stan- 
dard of elegance and purity ; and the native graces of 
language most conspicuously shine among the noble 
matrons, who are excluded from al! intercourse with 
foreigners. With foreigners do I say? ‘They live 
retired and sequestered from the eyes of their fellow- 
citizens. Seldom are they seen in the streets; and 


when they leave their houses, it is in the dusk of 
evening, on visits to the churches and their nearest 
kindred. On these occasions, they are horseback, 
covered with i veil, and « omy ssec DY Cir | Ss 
their husbands, or their s 

Among the Greeks, a numerous t clercy 
was dedicated to the service of religion: their monks 
and bishops have ever been distinguished by the gra- 
vity and austerity of their manners: nor were they 
liverted, like the Latin priests, by the pursuits and 


pleasures of a secular, and even military, life. After 
a large deduction for the time talents that were 
lost in the de votion, the lazine ss, and the ciseord, of 
the church and cloister, the more inquisitive and am- 
minds would explore the sacred and profane 
erudition of their native language. The ecclesiastics 


presided over the education of youth; the schools of 


le 
] and 


hitrone 
pillous 


philosophy and eloquen ve were pt rpetuated till the 
fall of the empire; and it may be affirmed, that more 


books and more knowledge were included within the 
alls of Constantinople, than could be dispersed over 
ie exter countries of the west.° 
an important distinetion has been 
y noticed: the Greeks were 

nary or retrograde, while the Latins were advancing 
rapid and progressive moti The nations 
were excited by the spirit of independence and emula- 
tion; and even the little world of the Italian states 
contained more people and industry than the decreas- 
ing circle of the Byzantine empire. In Europe, the 
lower ranks of society were relieved from the yoke 
of feudal servitude; and freedom is the first step to 
curiosity and knowledge. The use, however rude and 
corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been preserved by su- 
perstition; the universities, from Bologna to Oxford,? 
were peopled with thousands of scholars; and their 
misguided ardour might be directed to more liberal 
and manly studies. In the resurrection of science, 
Italy was the first that cast away her shroud ; and the 
eloquent Petrarch, by his lessons and his example, 
may justly be applauded as the first harbinger of day. 
A purer style of composition, a more generous and 
rational strain of sentiment, flowed from the study and 
imitation of the writers of ancient Rome; 
ciples of Cicero 


sive ‘ ’ 
sive arison of 


the Greeks and 


Latins, 


Comr 


Sta- 
the 


with a 


} 
i 


n 


and the dis- 
id Virgil approached, with reverence 
and love, the sanctuary of their Grecian masters. In 
the sack of Constantinople, the French, and even the 


aT 
a 


a Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives this Greek or Oriental jea- 
lousy from the manners of ancient Rome. 

o See the state of learning in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, in the learned and judicious Mosheim. (Institut. Hist. Eccles. 
p. 434—440, 490—494,) 

p At the end of the fifteenth century, there existed in Europe ab 
fifty universities, and of these the foundation of ten or twelve is prior 
tothe year 1300, They were crowded in proportion to their scarcity. 
Jologna contained 10,000 students, chiefly of the civil law. In the 
year 1357 the number at Oxford had decreased from 30,000 to 6000 
scholars. (Henry’s History of Great Britian, vol. iv. p.478.) Yet even 
use is much superior to the present list of the members of 


the university. 


yut 


this decre 
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Venetians, had despised and destroyed the works of 
Lysippus and Homer: the monuments of art may be 
annihilated by a single blow; but the immortal mind 
is renewed and multiplied by the copies of the pen; 
and such copies it was the ambition of Petrarch and 
his friends to possess and understand. The arms of 
the Turks undoubtedly pressed the flight of the muses ; 
yet we may tremble at the thought, that Greece might 
have been overwhelmed, with her schools and libra- 
ries, before Europe had emerged from the deluge of 
barbarism, that the seeds of science might have been | 
scattered by the winds, before the Italian soil was 
prepared for their cultivation. 

Revival of the The most learned Italians of the fif-| 
Greek learning teenth century have confessed and ap- | 
in Italy. plauded the restoration of Greek litera- 
ture, after a long oblivion of many hundred ye 
Yet in that country, and beyond the Alps, some n 





ars.’ 
imes 





THE DECLINE 
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dryness and difficulty of the first rudiments, he be ‘wan 
to reach the sense, and to feel the Spirit, of poets and 
philosophers, whose minds were congenial to his own. 
But he was soon deprived of the society and lesso ns 
of this useful Barlaam relinquished his 
fruitless embassy; and, on his return to ay he 
rashly provoked the swarms of fanatic monks, by at 
tempting to substitute the licht of reason to that of 
their naval. After separation of three years, the 
two friends again met in the court of Naples: but the 
renounced the fairest ‘sion of im- 
provement; and by his recommendation Barlaam wag 
finally settled in a small bishopric of his native Cala. 
bria.X The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and 
friendship, his various corresp: 


assistant: 


a 
oce 


generous pupil 


ndence and frequent 


journeys, the Re man jaure ba and his elab« rate com- 
positions in prose and verse, in Latin and Italian 
diverted him from a foreign idiom ; and as he advanced 


are quoted ; some profound scholars, who in the darker } in life, the attainment of the Greek language was the 
ages were honourably distinguished by their know-| object of his wishes rather than of his hopes. When 
ledge of the Greek tongue; and national vanity has | he was about fifty years of ,a Byzar mbassa- 
been loud in the praise of such rare examples of erudi-| dor, his friend, and a1 er of both tongues, pre. 
tion. Without scrutinizing the merit of individuals, | sented him with a copy of Hi : wer of 
truth must observe, that their science is without a} Petrarch is at o1 expressive of his ¢ ence, grati- 
cause, and without an effect ; that it was easy for them | tude, and regret. After celebrati erosity of 
to satisfy themselves, and their more ignorant con- the donor, and the value ofa gift m precious in his 
temporaries; and that the idiom, which they had 80) es tion 1 gold or rubies, he tl proceeds 
marvellously acquired, was transcribed in few mana-|* Your pre ft ! e and o1 text of the 
scripts, and was not taught in any university of the | divine . 1 of all inw n, 18 worthy 
west. In a corner of Italy, it faintly existed as the jot your of me: you have f your pro 
popular, or at least as the ecclesiastical, dialect.'| mise, anc yd Yet y liberality is 
The first impression of the Doric and lonie colonies | still imperfect: Hiomer y have give 
has never been completely erased: the Calabrian| me yourss 1g , who « 1} me into the 
churches were lone attached to the throne of C nstan-| field of | t, and ¢ ose to my W ering eyes the 
tinople; and the monks of St. Basil pursued their) specious miracles of Iliad Odyssey. But, 
studies in mount Athos and the schools of the east.|alas! Homer is « , or | deaf; nor is it In my 
Calabria was the native country of Barlaam, who has| power to enjoy the beauty which I | ess. I have 
already appeared as a sectary and an ambassador; | seated him by thi of Plato, t prince of poets 
Lessons of Bar. 2d Barlaam was the first who revived,| near the prince of | pl 1 | ry in the 
laam, beyond the Alps, the memory, or at least sight of my ilh { ts. Of eir immortal 
A. D. 1339. the writings, of Homer. He is de- | Writings, whatever | beer | into the Latis 
scribed, by Petrarch and Boecace,' as a man of a} idiom I had already acquired ; but, if there be no pro. 
diminutive statare, though truly great in the measure | fit, ther e pl e, in ldi these venera- 
of learning and genins; of a piercing discernment, | ble Greeks in their proy and national habit. lam 
though of a slow and painful elocation. For many | de c | with tl pect of Homer; and ften as 
ages (as they affirm) Greece had not produced his|I embrace the t volume, I exe! with a sigh, 
equal in the knowledge of history, grammar, and phi-| illustrious bard! with what ] ' hould I listen 
losophy ; and his merit was celebrated in the attesta- » thy sone, if my sense of he e » atemat. 
tions of the princes and doctors of Constantin ple. | ed nd lost by the death of « friend, 1 in the 
One of these attestations is still extant; 1 the em- | much-lamented absence of another. Nordo I yet des- 
peror Cantacuzene the protector of his adversaries,| pair; and the exan ple of Cato su: ts me com- 
is forced to allow, that Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, | fort and hope, since it was in tl t period of 


were familiar to that profound and subtle logician.* | 
In the court of Avignon, he formed an intimate con- 


nexion with Petrarch, the first of the Latin scholars ; 











that he attained the knowledge of the Greek letters.”* 
The prize which eluded the efforts of of RB 
Petrarch, was obtained , 





and the desire of mutual instruction was the principle} and industry of his friend Bocecace,* the father of the 
rr ry iryt - ry ¥ 
Studies of Pe- Of their literary commerce. ‘The Tuscan | ‘Tuscan pr hat popular writer, who derives his 
trarch, applied himself with eager curiosity and | reputation fi the Decameron, a hundred novels of 
A.D. 1339—1374. | acitieed . taal 
Al ; assiduous diligenee to the study of the| pleasantry and ‘1 e, may aspire to the more serio 
. - 4 * ar ; a | . rnoag! | F ¢ : } ' } , 
Greek language ; and in a laborious struggle with the | praise of restoring in Italy the study of the Greek lan- 
——— |cuage. In the year one thousand 1 hundred and 
q Of those writers who professedly treat of the restoration of th sixty. a discit RB ’ he I 
, xt } l ol ba n, WI name was Leo, or 
Greek learning in Italy, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey 7% i , , 
Hody, (de Grecis Ii ribus, Linguw Greece Literarun humani 
orum Instauratoribus: I ini, 1742, in large octa, and Tirabos TI hoy to w h Bar r 3 1 Locri, in 
chi. (Iistoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. v. p. 364—377. tom. vii. | ¢ middie ages Sancta (Cy . y . } acium, Ge 
p. L1I2—143.) The Oxford professor is a laborious gs lar, t the | ra (Dissert. Ch raphica | e medii A | l The dives 
librarian of Modena enjoys the superiority of a modern and national | opum of t N 1 s soon laps ' even the 
historian. ; ; ‘ hurch ¥ NOOr j n } I s. (Swin 
In Calabria que olim magna Grecia dicebatur, coloniis Gra rne, | 1.) 
repleta, remansit quedam lingua veteris cognitio. (H s,p.2.) If | 2« Twill tra r a passage from this « fl} r (Far 
it were eradicat by the Romans, it was revived and perpetuated by | ix.2.) Dor iH im non ina B e to alveo 
the monks of St, who pos _— seven convents at Rosanno | derivat 1 exi Greeci « ale 8, et n te 
alone. (Giannone, Istoria di Nap tom. i. p. 520.) } profluxit ir ii Sine tua v erus rpud mutus, 
s li Barbari (says Petrarch, 7 French and Germans) vix, non! immo rdus G eo n vel ad 
dicam libros sed nomen yl meri audiverunt. Perhaps, in that res- | specti iC se ‘ 5 ,O magne 
pect, the thirteenth century was less happy than the age of Char-| vir, & 
lemagne. » For the life and wr ‘RB ,in 1 ind 
t See the char cter of Barlaam, in Boccace de Genealog. Deorum, | die 1 in 1375, Fa ei ' Evi m. i. p. 248 
}. xv. c. 6. &c.) and Tirabos 4 1.) l ( lied 
u Cantacuzene, |. ii. c. 36 The editions, ve ns, im ’ {} I umera 
_x For the connexion of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two inter- | Yet he was asl j ate t ! i ps 8 
views, at Avignon in 1339, and at Naples in 1342, see : > excellent | dalot work Petr in ry 
Memoires sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 406—41 ii. p. 75—77. | and h u ppea 





Cuar. XXVIL OF THE ROM 
Leontius Pilatus, was detained in his way to Avignon 
py the advice and hospitality of Boccace, who lodged 
the stranger in his house, prevailed on the republic of 
Florence to allow him an annual stipend, and devoted 
his leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught 
that language in the western countries of Europe. 
Pitatus The appearance of Leo might disgust 
fest Greek pro- the most eager disciple; he was clothed 
fessor at Flo- —_ jn the mantle of a philosopher, or a men- 
renceand in the 4; 41; his countenance was hideous ; his 
hs D. face was overshadowed with black hair; 
1360-1363. hig heard Jong and uncombed ; his deport- 
ment rustic; his temper gloomy and inconstant; nor 
could he grace his discourse with the ornaments, or even 
the perspicuity, of Latin elocution. But his mind was 
stored with a treasure of Greek learning ; history and 
fable, philosophy and grammar, were alike at his com- 
mand ; and he read the poems of Homer in the schools 
of Florence. It was from his explanation that Boceace 
composed and transeribed a literal prose version of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied the thirst of his 
friend Petrarch, and which perhaps, in the succeeding 
century, was clandestinely used by Laurentius Valla, 
the Latin interpreter. It was from his narratives that 
the same Boceace collected the materials for his trea- 
tise on the genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in 
that age, of stupendous erudition, and which he osten- 
tatiously sprinkled with Greek characters and passa- 
ges, to excite the wonder and applause of his more 
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the emperor Manuel despatched his envoys and ora- 
tors to implore the compassion of the western prin- 
ces. Of these envoys, the most conspicuous, or the 
most learned, was Manuel Chrysoloras,* of noble birth, 
and whose Roman ancestors are supposed to have 
migrated with the great Constantine. After visitin 

the courts of France and England, where he obtained 
some contributions and more promises, the envoy was 
invited to assume the office of a professor; and Flo- 
rence had agaim the honour of this second invitation, 
By his knowledge, not only of the Greek, but of the 
Latin, tongue, Chrysoloras deserved the stipend, and 
surpassed the expectation, of the republic. His school 
was frequented by a crowd of disciples of every rank 
and age; and one of these, ina general history, has 
described his motives and his success. “At that 
time,” says Leonard Aretin,‘ “I was a student of the 
civil law; but my soul was inflamed with the love of 
letters ; and I bestowed some application on the scien- 
ces of logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel, 
I hesitated whether I should desert my legal studies, 
or relinquish this golden opportunity; and thus, in the 
}ardour of youth, I communed with my own mind— 
Wilt thou be wanting to.thyself and thy fortune? 
Wilt thou refuse to be introduced to a familiar con- 
verse with Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes? with 
those poets, philosophers, and orators, of whom such 
wonders are related, and who are celebrated by every 
age as the great masters of human science? Of pro- 


ignorant readers.” ‘The first steps of learning are slow fessors and scholars in civil-law, a sufficient supply 


and laborious; no more than ten votaries of Homer 
could be enumerated in all Italy; and neither Rome, 


nor Venice, nor Naples, could add a single name to} 


this studious catalogue. But their numbers would 
have multiplied, their progress would have been acce- 
lerated, if the inconstant Leo, at the end of three 
years, had not relinquished an honourable and bene- 
ficial station. In his passage, Petrarch entertained 
him at Padua a short time; he enjoyed the scholar, 
but was justly offended with the gloomy and unsocial 
temper of the man. Discontented with the world and 
with himself, Leo depreciated his present enjoyments, 


while absent persons and objects were dear to his | 


imagination. In Italy he was a Thessalion, in Greece 
a native of Calabria; in the company of the Latins 
he disdained their language, religion, and manners; 
no sooner was he landed at Constantinople, than he 
again siched for the wealth of Venice and the ele- 
gance of Florence, His Italian friends were deaf to 
his importunity ; he depended on their curiosity and 
indulgence, and embarked on a second voyage; but 
on his entrance into the Adriatic, the ship was assailed 


by a tempest, and the unfortunate teacher, who like | 


Ulysses had fastened himself to the mast, was struck 
dead by a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch 
dropt a tear on his disaster; but he was most anxious 
to learn whether some copy of Euripides or Sophocles 
might not be saved from the hands of the mariners.* 

Foundation of 
the Greek lan- ing, which Petrareh had encouraged and 
ey a! ’ Boecace had planted, soon withered and 
loras, : expired. The succeeding generation was 
A.D, 1390—1415. 
ment of Latin eloquence ; nor was it before the end of 
the fourteenth century, that a new and perpetual flame 
was rekindled in Italy. Previous to his own journey, 








» Boccace indulges an honest vanity; Ostentationis causé Graeca 





carmina adscripsi.... jure utor meo; meum est hoc decus mea gloria 

scilicet inter Et os Gracis uti carminibus. Nonne ego fui qui | 
Leontium Pilatum, &c. (de Genealogiad Deorum, 1. xv. ¢. 7. a work 

which, though now forgotten, has run through thirteen or fourteen 

editions.) 


¢ Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is sufficiently made known by Hody (p. 
2-11.) and the Abbé de Sade, (Vie de Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 625— 
634, 670—673.) who has ve ry happily caught the lively and dramatic 
manner of his original 

¢ Dr. Hody (p. 54.) is angry with Leonard Aretin, Guarinus, Paulus 
Jovius, &c. for affirming, that the Greek letters were restored in It aly 
post septin rentos anno us if, says he, they had flourished till the 
end of the seventh century. These writers most probably reckoned 





But the faint rudiments of Greek learn- | 


content for a while with the improve-| 


will always be found in our universities ; but a teacher, 
and such a teacher, of the Greek language, if he once 
be suffered to escape, may never afterwards be re- 
trieved. Convinced by these reasons, I gave myself 
to Chrysoloras; and so strong was my passion, that 
| the lessons which I had imbibed in the day were the 
constant subject of my nightly dreams.”* At the 
same time and place, the Latin classics were explained 
by Jobn of Ravenna, the domestic pupil of Petrarch ;* 
ithe Italians, who illustrated their age and country, 
were formed in this double school; and Florence be- 
eame the fruitful seminary of Greek and Roman erudi- 
tion.! The presence of the emperor recalled Chryso- 
loras from the college to the court; but he afterwards 
|taught at Pavia and Rome with equal industry and 
japplause. The remainder of his life, about fifteen 
| years, was divided between Italy and Constantinople, 
between embassies and lessons. In the noble office 
of enlightening a foreign nation, the grammarian was 
not unmindful of a more sacred duty to his prince and 
country ; and Emanuel Chrysoloras died at Constance 
}on a public mission from the emperor to the council. 

After his example, the restoration of 7. Greeks in 
| the Greek letters in Italy was prosecu- Italy, 

|ted by a series of emigrants, who were 4 D- !400—1500, 








from the last period of the exarchate ; and the presence of the Greek 
magistrates and troops at Ravenna and Rome must have preserved, 
in some degree, the use of their native tongue. 

e See she article of Emanuel, or Manuel Chrysoloras, in Hody (p. 
12—54.) and Tiraboschi, (tom. vii. p. 113—118.) The precise date of 
} his arrival floats between the years 1390 and 1400, and is only con- 
fined by the reign of Boniface LX. 

f The name of Aretinus has been assumed by five or six natives 
of Arezzo in Tuscany, of whom the most famous and the most worth- 
less lived in the sixteenth century. Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, the 
disciple of Chrysoloras, was a linguist, an orator, and an historian, 
the secretary of four successive popes, and the chancellor of the re- 
public of Florence, where he died A. D. 1444. at the age of seven- 
ty five. (Fabric. Bibliot. medii Aivi, tom. i. p. 190, &c. Tiraboschi, 
tom. vii. ). 33—38.) 

g See the passage jin Aretin. Commentario Rerum suo Tempore in 
Italia gestarum, apud Hodium, p. 28—30. 

b In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, often 
complains of the eager curiosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, 
| which announce the genius and glory of a riper age, (Memoires sur 
Petrarque, tom, iii. p. 700—709.) 

i Hinc Greece Latineque schol# exorte sunt, Guarino Philelpho, 
Leonardo Aretino, Caroloque, ac plerisque aliis tanquam ex equo 
Trojano prodeuntibus, quorum emulatione multa ingenia deinceps 
ad laudem excitata sunt. (Platina in Bonifacio IX.) Another Italian 
writer adds the names of Paulus Petrus Vergerius, Omnibonus Vin- 
centius, Poggius, Franciscus Barbarus, &c. But I question whether 
|} a rigid chronology would allow Chrysoloras all these eminent sche- 
lars. (Hodius, p. 29—27, &c.) 
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destitue of fortune, and endowed with learning, or at 
least with language. From the terror or oppression 
of the Turkish arms, the natives of Thessalonica and 
Constantinople escaped toa land of freedom, curiosity, 
and wealth. ’ 
lights of the Greek church and the oracles of the Pla- 


The synod introduced into Florence the | 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


tonic philosophy: and the fugitives who adhered to | 


the union, had the double merit of renouncing their 
country, not only for the christian, but for the catholic 
cause. A patriot, who sacrifices his party and con- 
science to the allurements of favour, may be possessed 
however of the private and social virtues : he no longer 
hears the reproachful epithets of slave and apostate ; 
and the consideration which he acquires among his 
new associates, will restore in his own eyes the di 


- 





Cuap. XXYVqq. 


superiority of these masters arose from the 


( , familiar 
use of a living language; and their first discip] 

> . . . es 
were incapable of discerning how far th: — 


y had deg 

: a fene- 

rated from the knowledge, and even the practice, of 
+ VU 


their ancestors. A vicious pronunciation,! Which the 
introduced, was banished from the schools by , 
reason of the succeeding age. Of the power of a 
Greek accents they were ignorant, and those musical 
notes, which, from an Attic tongue, and to an Attic 
ear, must have been the secret soul of harm ny, Were 
to their eyes, as to our oWn, no more than ininute nd 
unmeaning marks, in prose supertl and trouble. 
some in verse. The art of grammar they truly pos. 
the of Apollonius and 
Herodian were transfused into their lessons; and their 


10us, 


valuable fragments 


' 
sessed: 


nity of his character. The prudent conformity of | treatises of syntax and etymology, though devoid of 
Cardinal Bessa- Bessarion was rewarded with the Ro-| philosophic spirit, are still useful to the Greek gty. 
rion, &c, man purple: he fixed his residence in|dent. In the shipwreck of the, Byzantine libraries 
Italy, and the Greek cardinal, the titular patriarch of | each fugitive seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of 
Constaatinople, was respected as the chief and pro-|some author, who, without his industry, might have 
tector ef his nation:* his abilities were exercised | perished: the transcripts were multiplied by an agg. 
in the legations of Bologna, Venice, Germany, and | duous, and sometimes an elegant, pen; and the t xt 
France; and his election to the chair of St. Peter| was corrected and explained by their own comments 
floated for a moment on the uncertain breath of a con-| or those of the elder scholiasts. ‘The sense, tho oh 
clave.' His ecclesiastical honours diffused a splen-| not the spirit, of the Greek classics, was interpreted 
dour and pre-eminence over his literary merit and ser-|to the Latin world: the beauties of style evaporate in 
vice: his palace was a school; as often as the cardi-| a version; but the judgment of Theodore Gaza sele ted 
nal visited the Vatican, he was attended by a learned | the more solid works of Aristotle and The phrastus, 
train of both nations;™ of men applauded by them-|and their natural histories of animals and plants open- 
selves and the public; and whose writings, now over-| ed a rich fund of genuine and experimental scienes 
spread with dust, were popular and useful in their] Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphys- 7 Plat 
own times. I shall not attempt to enumerate the | ics were pursued with more curiosity 1 philoso, 
restorers of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century ;| ardour. After a long oblivion, Plato was revived ip 
and it may be sufficient to mention with gratitude the | Italy by a venerable Greek,’ who taught in the house 
rames of ‘Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of | of Cosmo of Medicis. While the synod of Florence 
John Argyropulus, and Demetrius Chaleondyles, who | was involved in theological debate, ne beneficial 
taught their native language in the schools of Florence | consequences might flow from thx ly of his elegant 
Their faultsand and Rome. Their labours were not in-| philosophy: his style is the pur standard of the 
merits ferior to those of Bessarion, whose purple | Attic dialect; and his sublime thoughts are sometimes 
they revered, and whose fortune was the secret object | adapted to familiar conversation, and sometimes ris 
of their envy. But the lives of these grammarians|ed with the richest colours of poetry and eloquence, 
were humble and obscure : they had declined the | The dialogue s of Plato are a dramatic picture of the 
lucrative paths of the church; their dress and manners | life and death of a sage; and, as often as he descends 
secluded them from the commerce of the world; and | from the clouds, his moral system inculeates the love 
since they were confined to the merit, they might be| of truth, of our country, and of mankind. The pre- 
content with the rewards, of learning. From this} cept and example of Socrates recommended a modest 
character, Janus Lascaris® will deserve an exception. | doubt and liberal inquiry: and if the Platonists, with 
His eloquence, politeness, and imperial descent, re-| blind devotion, adored the visions d « s of th 
commended him to the French monarchs; and in the! divine master, their enthusiasm 1 t correct the dry 
same cities he was alte rnately employe d to teach and | dogmatic method of the Ps ripatetic scnoe 1, So equal, 
to negociate. Duty and interest pr ympted them to| yet so opposite, are the merits of Pla 1 Aristotle, 
cultivate the study of the Latin language: and the|that they may he balanced in endless controversy; 
most successful attained the faculty of writing and| but some spark of freedom may be p: ced by the 
speaking with fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. | collision of adverse servitude. ‘The modern Greeks 
But they ever retained the inveterate vanity of their| were divided between the two sects: with more fury 
country; their praise, or at least their esteem, was| than skill they fought under the banner of their lea- 
reserved for the national writers, to whom they owed | ders; and the field of battle was removed in their 


their fame and subsistence ; and they sometimes be- 
trayed their contempt in licentious criticism or satire 


on Virgil’s poetry and the oratory of Tully.° The} 





in Hody the article 


k See f Bessarion, (p. 136—177.) Theodore 
Gaza, George of Trebizond, and the rest of the Greeks, whom I have 
named or omitted, are inserted in their proper chapters of his learn 
ed work. See likewise Tiraboschi, in the Ist and 2nd parts of the 
sixth tome. 

he cardinals knocked at his door, but his conclavist refused to 
interrupt the studies of Bessarion; “ Nicholas,” said he, “thy re- 
spect has cost thee a hat, and me the tiara.” 
“m Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Argyropulus, An 
dronicus of Thessalonica, Philelphus, P is, Blondus, Nicholas 
Perrot, Valla, Ca inus, Platina, &c. Viri (says Hody with the 
pious zeal of a scholar) nullo evo perituri, (p. 156.) 


n He was born before the taking of Constantinople, but his honour 
able life was stretched far into the sixteenth century. (A. D. 1535.) 
Leo X. and Francis I. were his noblest patrons, under whose auspices 
he founded the Greek colleges of Rome and Paris. (Hedy, p. 247 


orn 


275.) He left posterity in France; but the counts de Vintimille, 
and their numerous branches, derive the name of Lascaris from a 
doubtful marriage in the thirteenth century with the daughter of a 
Greek emperor. (Ducange, Fam. Byzant p- 224—230.) 

o Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tully, 
are preserved and refuted by Franciscus Floridus, who can find 
no better names than Greculus ineptus et impudens. (Hody, p 


But this philo- 
angry and 


flight from Constantinople to Rome. 
sophical debate soon degenerated into 





274.) In our own tir an | . 1 the Aeneid 
of containil i ur ator rmi 
nis her lefecta 5 r g J ah Mark- 
land, w i have been ¢ umed of own , (preefat. ad Statii Sylvas, 
p. 21, 22.) : 

p Ema Chrvysoloras, and his 1lé 4. ar a f ier 
rance, envy, r ava ‘ Syll e, &i r rn 
Greeks pronoun isa V t it. a { ] three vowels 
(4 + and s r thon Ss \ ‘ rpr i 
which the stern Ga ler ma il : . 
versity of Cambrid t I re an 

ear the t ating of shee 1 y ris é t 
than a bishop or a chancellor I} atise f th scl s ar 
icularly Erasmus, who asserted art re « : 1 ire 
¢ lected in the Sy] f Ha r », (2 vols. in iva, I Bat 
1736. 1740.) but it is difficult to paint s y words nd their 
reference to modern use, t can be unders l only by their re 
spective countrymen. We Ly er r pe pronun 

ition of U t is appr ‘ Er ( it. p. 130 ; 

George Ue a | i r ga s Ww r, tne 
master of Bessarion and all Pla f times. He visited 
Italy in his 1 ave. and s i t 1} sys in P on 
nesus. See t curious Diat fl 1 s de Georgiis in Fa- 
bricius. (Bibliot. Gra m. x. p. 739 ) 
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personal quarré | of grammarians ; and Bessarion, though | to relief, and merit to reward; his leisure hours were 
an advocate for Plato, protected the national honour, | delightfully spent in the Platonic academy : he encour- 
“+ interposing the advice and authority of a mediator. |aged the emulation of Demetrius Chalcondyles and 
In the gardens of the Medici, the academical doctrine | Angelo Politian; and his active missionary Janus 
was enjoyed by the polite and learned: but their phi- | Lascaris returned from the east with a treasure of two 
Josophic society was quickly dissolved ; and if the| hundred manuscripts, fourscore of which were as yet 
writings of the Attic sage were perused in the closet, | unknown in the libraries of Europe.* The rest of Ita- 
the more powerful Stagyrite continued to reign the|ly was animated by a similar spirit, and the progress 
oracle of the church and school.’ | of the nation repaid the liberality of her princes. The 
Emulation and [ have fairly represented the literary | Latins held the exclusive property of their own litera- 
yrogress of the merits of the Greeks; yet it must be/|ture: and these disciples of Greece were soon capable 
fatins. confessed, that they were seconded and | of transmitting and improving the lessons which they 
surpassed by the ardour of the Latins. Italy was|had imbibed. After a short succession of foreign teach- 
divided into many independent states; and at that| ers, the tide of emigration subsided ; but the language 
time, it was the ambition of princes and republics to| of Constantinople was spread beyond the Alps; and 
vie with each other in the encouragement and reward | the natives of France, Germany, and England,’ impart- 
Nicholas V. Of literature. ‘The fame of Nicholas the| ed to their country the sacred fire which they had kin- 
A. D.1447—1455. fifth * has not been adequate to his merits. | dled in the schools of Florence and Rome.? In the 
From a plebeian origin he raised himself by his virtue | productions of the mind, as in those of the soil, the gifts 
and learning : the character of the man prevailed over| of nature are excelled by industry and skill : the Greek 
the interest of the pope; and he sharpened those wea-/ authors, forgotten on the banks of the Ilissus, have 
pons which were soon pointed against the Roman | been illustrated on those of the Elbe and the Thames: 
church.' He had been the friend of the most eminent} and Bessarion or Gaza might have envied the superior 
scholars of the age: he became their patron; and such | science of the barbarians ; the accuracy of Budeus, the 
was the humility of his manners, that the change was} taste of Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, the 
scarcely discernible either to them or to himself. If | erudition of Scaliger, the discernment of Reiske, or of 
he pressed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was not} Bentley. On the side of the Latins, the discovery of 
as the measure of desert, but as the proof of benevo-| printing was a casual advantage ; but this useful art has 
lence: and when modest merit declined his bounty,| been applied by Aldus, and his innumerable sueces- 
“accept it,’ would he say with a consciousness of| sors, to perpetuate and multiply the works of antiqui- 
his own worth; ** ye will not always have a Nicholas ty.*. A single manuscript imported from Greece is re- 
among you.” ‘The influence of the holy see pervaded | vived in ten thousand copies; and each copy is fairer 
Christendom; and he exerted that influence in the| than the original. In this form Homer and Plato would 
efices, but of books. From the ruins | peruse with more satisfaction their own writings ; and 
of the Byzantine libraries, from the darkest monasteries | their scholiasts must resign the prize to the labours of 
of Germany and Britain, he collected the dusty manu- | our western editors. 
scripts of the writers of antiquity ; and wherever the Before the revival of classic literature, Use and abuse of 
original could not be removed, a faithful copy was/| the barbarians in Europe were immersed ®"¢ient learning. 
transcribed and transmitted for his use. The Vatican,|in ignorance; and their vulgar tongues were marked 
the old repository for bulls and legends, for supersti-| with the radeness and poverty of their manners. The 
tion and forgery, was daily replenished with more | students of the more perfect idioms of Rome and Greece 
precious furniture; and such was the industry of | were introduced to a new world of light and science: 
Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years, he formed a/ to the society of the free and polished nations of anti- 
library of five thousand volumes. ‘To his munificence | quity ; and to a familiar converse with those immortal 
the Latin world was indebted for the versions of | men who spoke the sublime language of eloquence and 
Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, Herodo-| reason. Such an intercourse mast tend to refine the 
tus, and Appian; of Strabo’s Geography, of the Iliad, | taste, and to elevate the genius, of the moderns; and 
of the most valuable works of Plato and Aristotle, of | yet, from the first experiments, it might appear that the 
Ptolemy and ‘Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the} study of the ancients had given fetters, rather than 





search, not of ben 


Greek church. The example of the Roman pontiff | 
ind Lo. Was preceded or imitated by a Floren-} 
is, tine merchant, who governed the repub- | 
BS-1192. lie without arms and without a title.| 
Cosmo of Medicis* was the father of a line of princes, | 
whose name and age are almost synonymous with the | 
restoration of learning; his credit was ennobled into | 
fame; his 


riches were dedicated to the service of 
mankind; he corresponded at once with Cairo and 
London: and a eargo of Indian spices and Greek | 


The | 


» | 
genius and education of his grandson Lorenzo rendered | 


books was often imported in the same vessel. 


him not only a patron, but a judge and candidate, in|. 


the literary race. In his palace, distress was entitled | 











—_— i — stitial | 
r The state of the Platonic philosophy in Italy, is illustrated by | 
Boivin, (Mem. de l'Acad, des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 715—729.) and | 
iraboschi, (t . Vi. p. i. p. 259-—258,) 
s See the Life of Nicholas V. by two contemporary authors Janot- | 
tus Manettus (tom. iii. p. ii. p. 905—962.) and Vespasian of Florenc e, | 
(tom. xxv. p. 267—290.) in the collection of Muratori; and consult | 
boschi (tom. vi. p. i. p. 46—52. 109.) and Hody in the articles of 
veodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, &c. 
t Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and spirit, that the popes 
in this instance were worse politicians than the muftis, and that the | 


7 


charm which had bound mankind 





for so many ages, was broken by 
the magicians themselves. (Letters on the Study of History, 1. vi. p- 
165, 166. octavo edition, 1779 ) 
« See the literary history of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medicis, in | 
Tiraboschi, (tom. vi. p.i l. i. c. 2.) who bestows a due measure of | 
prules on Alphonso of Arragon, king of Naples, the dukes of Milan, 


errara, Urbino, &c. The republic of Venice has deserved the least 
from the gratitude of scholars. 





wings, to the human mind. However laudable, the 
spirit of imitation is of a servile cast; and the first 
disciples of the Greeks and Romans were a colony of 
strangers in the midst of their age and country. The 
minute and laborious diligence which explored the an- 


x Tiraboschi (tom. vi. p. i. p. 104.) from the preface of Janus Las- 

caris to the Greek Anthology, printed at Florence 1494. Latebant 
(says Aldus in his preface to the Greek orators, apud Hodium, p. 249.) 
in Atho Thraciw monte. Eas Lascaris .... in Italiam reportavit. 
Miserat enim ipsum Laurentius ille Medices in Greciam ad inqui- 
rendos simul, et quantovis emendos pretio bonos libros. It is re- 
markable enough, that the research \ as facilitated by sultan Baja- 
zet II. 
y The Greek language was introduced into the university of Oxford 
in the last years of the fifteenth century, by Grocyn, Linacer, and 
Latimer, who had all studied at Florence under Demetrius Chalcon- 
dyles. See Dr. Knight’s curious life of Erasmus. Although a stout 
academical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge that Erasmus learn- 
ed Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 

z The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of 
Greek learning. When Aldus was about to publish the Greek scho- 
liasts on Sophocles and Euripides, Cave, (said they,) cave hoc facias, 
ne barbari istis adjuti domi maneant, et pauciores in Italiam venti- 
tent. (Dr. Knight, in his life of Erasmus, p. 365. from Beatus Rhe- 
nanus.) 

a The press of Aldus Manutius, a Roman, was established at Ven- 
ice about the year 1494; he printed above sixty considerable works 
of Greek literature, almost all for the first time; several containing 


different treatises and authors, and of several authors two, three, or 


four editions. (Fabric. Bibliot. Grace. tom. xiii. p. 605, &c.) Yet his 

glory must not tempt us to forget, that the first Greek book, the 

Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, was printed at Milan in 1476; 

and that the Florence Homer of 1488 displays all the luxury of the 

typographical art. See the Annales Typographici of Mataire, and 

me Bibliographie Instructive of De Bure, a knowing bookseller of 
aris. 
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of remote times, might have improved or ad 
the critic and metaphy- 


the 


tiquities 
ed the present state of society : 
sician were the slaves of. Aristotle: 
rians, and orators, were proud to repeat the thoughts and 
words of the Augustan age ; the works of nature were 
observed with the eyes of Pliny and Theophrastus ; 
and some Pagan votaries professed a secret devotion 
to the gods of Homer and Plato.” The Italians were 
oppressed by the strength and numbers of their ancient 
auxiliaries: the century after the deaths of Petrarch 
and Boceace was filled with a crowd of Latin imitators, 
who decently repose on our shelves: but in that era of 


DECLINE 
rn- | 


ets, histo- | 


| benefit of 


learning, it will not be easy to discern a real discovery | 


of science, a work of invention or eloquence, in the 
yopular language of the country.* But as soon as it 
Pod been deeply saturated with the celestial dew, the 
soil was quickened into vegetation and life; the mo- 
dern idioms were refined; the classics of Athens and 
Rome inspired a pure taste and a generous emulation ; 
and in Italy, as afterwards in France and England, the 
pleasing reign of poetry and fiction was succeeded 
by the light of speculative and experimental philoso- 
phy. Genius may anticipate the season of maturity ; 
but in the education of a people, as in that of an indi- 
vidual, memory must be exercised, before the powers 
of reason and fancy can be e xp .nded ; nor may the art- 
ist hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned to imi- 
tate, the works of his predecessors. 


—_>— 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


Schism of the Greeks and Latins.—Reign 1 character of 
Amurath the second.—Crusade of Ladislaus king of 
Hungary.—His defeat and death.—John Huniades.— 
Scanderbeg .—C\ nstantine Palzxol yrus, last of 
the east, 


ant 


Cymperor 
4 


Tue respective merits of Rome and 
Constantinople are compared and cele- 
brated by an eloquent Greek, the fathe - 
the Italian schools.* The view of the ancient capital, 
the seat of his ancestors, surpasse 2d the most sanguin: 
expectations of Emanuel Chrysoloras ; and he no longer 
biomed the exclamation of an old si sphist, that Rome 
was the habitation, not of men, but of gods. Those 
gods, and those men, had lon g since vanished ; but t 
the eye of liberal enthusiasm, the majesty of ruin re- 


stored the image of her ancient prosperity. The mon- 
} 


Comparison of 
Rome and Con- 
stantinople, 


uments of the consuls and Cesars, of the martyrs an 
apostles, engaged on all sides the curiosity of the phi- 
losopher and the christian; and he confessed, that in 


j 


every age the arms and the religion of Rome were destin- 
ed to reign over the earth. While Chrysoloras admired 
the venerable beauties of the mother, he was not for- 
getful of his native, country, her fairest daughter, her 
imperial colony; and the Byzantine patriot expiates 
with zeal and truth, on the eternal advant of na- 


ves 
‘> 


b I will select three sin r examples of this classic enthusias 
1. At the synod of Florence, Gemistus Pletho said, in familiar « 
versation to George of Trebizond, that in a short time mankind 
would unanimously renounce the Gospel and the Koran, for a reli- 
gion 6 ar to that of the Gentiles. (Leo Allatius, apud Fabr r 
tom. x. p. 751. , 2. Paul IL. persecuted the Roman academy, wh 
had been founded by Po mponius Leetus; and the principal members 
we a used of he resy, impiety, and paganiem. (Tiraboschi, tom 
vi. p. i. p. 81,82.) 3. In the next century, some scholars and poets tn 
France celebrated the success of Jodelle’s tragedy of Cleopatra, by a 
festival of Bacchus, and, as it is said, by the sacrifice of a goat. 
(Bayle. Dictionnaire, Jopette. Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 56—61.) 
Yet the spirit f bigotry might often discern a serious impiety in the 
sportive play of fancy and tearning 

The survivor f Boccace died in the year 1375; and we cannot 
place before 1480 the composition of th » Morgante Maggiore of Pulci 
and the Orlando Inamorato of Bc yard » (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. p. ii 
p. 174—177.) 

a The epistle of Emanuel Chrysoloras to the emperor John Palao 
Jocus will not offend the eye or ear of a classical student, (ad calcem 
Codini de Antiquitatibus C. P. p. 107—126.) The superscription 
suggests a chronological remark, that John Palmologus II. was asso 
ciated in the empire before the year 1414, the date of Chrysoloras’s 
death. A still earlier date, at least 1408, is deduced from the age of 


his youngest sons, Demetrius and Thomas, who were both Porphyro- 


Pp 


geniti. (Ducange, Fam 21, 27.) 


Byza 
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ture, and the more transit 


irt and domip. 


ion, which adorned, or had adorned, the city of Gane 
: ins 
tine. Yet the perfection of the copy stil] redound 
(as he modestly observes) to the hon ur of the riginal, 
i 1€ OFigina 


and parents are delighted tot 
led, by the yr merit of their children. 
tinople,’’ says the orator, “is situate 

ing point, between Europe and Asia, between the Archi. 
pel and the Euxine. By her interposition, the oo. 
seas, and the two continents, united for the common 


nations 3 and the mmere 


ye renewed, ; and evén exee|. 


Sut 
upe rl “we onstan- 


On a COmmand 


aco 
are 


ites of eae € mar ‘ie 


shut or opened at her command. The harbour, encon- 
passed on all sides by the sea and the continent, jg th, 
most secure and capacious in the world. The walls and 
gates of Constantinople may be « 1 with inte 

Babylon: the towers are many; each tower jg 4 
solid and lofty structure; and the second wall, the 
outer fortification, would be sufficient for the defence 
and dignity of an ordinary capital. A broad and rapid 
stream may be introduced into the ditches: and the 
artificial island may be encompassed, like Athens by 


land or water.”? ‘I'wo strong and natural causes ay 


alle ged for the peri ction of the model of new R, me. 
he roy ul founder reigned over the most illustrious 
nation s of the globe; ar d in the accomplishment of 
his designs, the power of the Romans was combined 
with the art and science of the Greeks. Other cities 
have been reared to maturity | y accel lent and time; 
the beauties are mingl with disorder and defor. 
mity ; and the i bitants, unwilling to remove from 
their natal spot, are incapable of correcting the errors 
| of their ancestors, and the iginal vices of situation 
or climate. But the free idea of Const intinopl Was 
formed and executed by a single mi ind the primis 
tive model was improved by the obedient zeal of th 
subjects and successors of the first monarch. The 
a icent isles were stored with an inexhaustible syp- 
f . : : I 
Pp ly of marble; but the varior mate were trans- 
porte d from the most remote shores of Eur pe j 
Asia; and the public and private buildings, the y 
ces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, porticoes, col s, 
baths, and hippodromes, were adapt to the oreatnes 
of the capital of the east Th erfiuity of we 
was spread along the shores of Europe and Asia; 
the Byzantine territory, as fa t Iv uxine, the Hel. 
lespont, and the k wall, might be considered asa 
popu! s subur nd ! retinal } as 
populou l ) 1 per} In this 
tering pict re, thi P t and nre a tlines of 
pr erity d decay, are art y confounded: but 
igh and a contes nes ipe f mt orator, that his 
wretched country w the shado nd se] e of its 
former self. The works of ancient ture had been 
defaced by christian zeal bar} lence; the 
fairest structures were demolished; and the marbles 
Paros or Numidia were | for lime; or applied 
to the meanest uses. Of mnany a st the place 
was marked by an empty pedestal ; of many a column, 
the size was determined by a | en capital; the 
tombs of the emperors were scattered on the gr und; 
the stroke of time was celerated by storms and 
earthquakes ; ind the vacant space was ! rned, by 
vulgar tradition, with fabulous monuments of gold and 
silver. From these wonders, which lived only in 
memory or belief, he distinguishes, however, the por- 
phyry pill ir, the c lumn and colosst { Justinian,® 
and the church, more especially the dome, of St. So- 
phia; the best conclusion, since it coul 1 not be deseri- 
b Son } yserved that the city of At st be circumna 
v é (rég ten . haw s Acuvae ' + uae aen 
Koes .) But what may be tr na rhetorical sense of Cor 
an i cannot be applied to the situation of Athens, five miles 
from the sea, and not intersected or any 1 gaole 
streams, 
ce Nicephorus Gregoras has described the Colossus of Jus jan : ( 
\ 12.) t } measures are { and j nsistent The editor 
Boivin sulted | friend Girard the s tor gave him the 
true proportions an equestrian stat Chat of Justinian was still 
vis Peter Gyllius, not on 1, but in the outward court 
f the sera und } ‘ ( r when it was melted 
lown, and Cast into a brass car ( roy aph. ¢ P. 1. ii, ¢. 17.) 
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bed according to its m¢ rits, and after it no other object | 


could deserve to be mentioned. But he forgets, that 
a century before, the trembling fabrics of the colossus 
and the ‘church had been saved and supported by the 
ly care of Androtr the 
; emperor had fortified St. Sophia with two 
pyramids, the eastern hemisphere 
and the images, the 


shed by 


time icus elder. 
after the 
new buttresses or 
iltars, and 


The 


sudde nly gave 


the san 


way; 


tuary, were Cc! the falling ruin. 


mischief indeed was spe ily repaired; the rubbish 
was cleared by the incessant labour of every rank and 
res and the rremains of riches and industry were 


ecrated by the Greeks to the m 


st stately and 
J 


same e temple ¢ : 
I c The last hope of the falling city and 
8 ’ empire was placed in the harmony of 
i the mother and daughter, in the mater- 
A, D. 1440-1443. nal tends f Rome, and the filial 
obedience of Constantinopl In the synod of Flor- 
ence, the Greeks and Latins had embraced, and sub- 
ecrib d, and pl mised; but these signs of friendship 
were pert | 3; or fruitl Ss and the ba ele S fabric 
of tne t 1 vanished Ii} l dre l The emperor 

d his prelates returned home in the Venetian gal- 
levs: but as they hed at the M nd the isles 
f Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects of the Latins com- 
} | t tl tended ld be an instrn-| 


ment of oppri n. No ner did they land on the 
By Lime e, t Lh wer ] } r rather as- 
sailed, with a ge | f 2 1 disc ent 
Dr o thei bse vO vears. t ( tal had 
been dey ed of its ¢ d ecc! 3 il rulers 
fanaticisin fern 1 in anarchy; t most furious 
monks 1 ed over the « cience of women and big- 
; and the hatred of t Latin name was the first 
prince) f ture 1 re ! 8 re s departure 
I 
for Italy, empe flattered the city with t 
issur of m f and p erful succour; 
; 
ind t ( t in their orthodoxy ] 1- 
ence, had 1 t lves 1 the locks an 
vy ¥ r ove t t 1 he h rds t t! west 
] ( dl | t ex t ted the Greeks; 
t ( it ‘ f | t vas awa- 
j ' r ; . 
I to « | I l 5 
i hope l I e ¢ eror or the pope 
J ate | t, they dd ] red elr 
weakness I contrition, and east them- 
selves on t mercy of God and of their brethren. 
T i ‘ + Ww it had been the event 
or the use of tl It in synod ?t they answered with 
sighs rs, Alas! we have made a new faith; 
we | é piety for impiety 3 we have betray- 
ed the imm es if ; id we are become Azy- 
’ de ihe Azymites were those who celebrated 
the ¢ mM ion with unleave ed bre id; and I must 
retract or qualify the praise which I have bestowed on 
t wing philosophy of the times.) ‘“ Alas! we 
hav t it | vy dist ss, by fra a ind by the 
I s a f rs i 1 tory lite. The hand that 
h S sioned the l \ ] cul off; i | the tongue 
that has pronounced the Latin creed deserves to he 
torn from the root.’’ The best proof of their repen- 
tance was an incr = { t i t trivi ritk 
ind the m t I ( tr 4 | n 
l t S¢ 1 i witl Lt exes ne their 
s } Ni rus Gr is 
( 2 I r I 
131 f l rhe ¢ ks int r n 
| a 
t : ( ‘ 
I i ‘ 2 51.) 
s ( at Ve the 
: » ‘ 
ft) f ( 1? La 
r ( vies, ¢ } ( BL: f 
t wh 3 Ww { f A ris w 
may distir h tl 101 
0, &e) Spond l I s f 
s drowne i re) 3 s | a re i 


ere ncerned 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Thirty years | 


44} 


prince, who preserved some regard for honour and 
consistency. After the decease of the patriarch Jo- 
seph, the archbishops of Heraclea and Trebizond had 
courage to refuse the vacant office; and cardinal Bes- 
sarion preferred the warm and comfortable shelter of 
the Vatican. ‘The choice of the emperor and his cler- 
gy was confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus; he was 
consecrated in St. Sophia, but the temple was vacant. 
‘The cross-bearers abdicated their service ; the infection 
spread from the city to the villages ; and Metrophanes 
discharged, without effect, some ecclesiastical thun- 
ders against a nation of schismatics. The eyes of the 
Greeks were directed to Mark of Ephesus, the cham- 
pion of his country; and the sufferings of the holy 
confessor were repaid with a tribute of admiration and 
applause. Tis example and writings propagated the 
flame of religious discord ; age and infirmity soon re- 


| moved him from the world; but the gospel of Mark 


was not a law of forgiveness; and he requested with 
his dying breath, that none of the adherents of Rome 
might attend his obsequies or pray for his soul. 
The schism was not confined to the goa) of the 
narrow limits of the Byzantine empire. entals and Rus- 
r the Mameluke sceptre, the **"* 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem, assembled a numerous synod; disowned their 
representatives at Ferrara and Florence ; condemned 
the creed and council of the Lat 
the emperor of Constantir ple with the ot 
Of the the Gree k 
communion, the Russians were the most powerful, 
ignorant, and Their primate, the car- 
dinal Isidore, hastened from Florence to Moscow,§ to 
reduce the independent nation under the Roman yoke. 
But the Rossian bishops had been educated at mount 
s; and the prince and people embraced the the- 
] f andalized by the 
t 


Secure und 
three 


ins 


; and threatened 
censures : 
the eastern 


church. sectaries of 


superstitious. 





ry 


ology of their prie sts. hey were s« 


title, the pomp, tl Latin cross of the legate, the 
friend of those impious men who shaved their beards, 
and pt rformed the divine office with cloves on their 
hands and rings on their fingers: Isidore was con- 
demned by a synod; his person was imprisoned ina 
monastery ; and it was with extreme difficulty that the 

irdinal could escape from the hands of a fierce and 


The Russians refused a passage to 
ie missionaries of Rome who aspired to convert the 
pagans beyond the ‘l'anais ;' and their refusal was jus- 
tified by the maxim, that the guilt of idolatry is less 
damnable than that of schism. The errors of the 
Bohemians were excused by their abhorrence for the 
pope; and a deputation of the Greek clergy solici- 
ted the friendship of those sanguinary enthusiasts.* 


{ uid 
fanatic pe ple.® 
‘ 

t 


While Eugenius triumphed in the union and ortho- 
doxy of the Greeks, his party was contracted to the 
walls, or rather to the palace, of Constantinople. The 
zeal of Paleologus had been excited by interest; it 
on cooled by oppositi« n: 


was s an attempt to violate 
the national belief might endanger his life and crown; 


} f 


be destitute of f 1 


relon and 





nor could the pious rebels 











g Isidore was tropolitan of Ki mut the Greeks s to P 
land have rem i that see from the rt of Kiow I rg, or 
Leop (Her n, in Ra si m. ii. p. 127.) On r 
} . R ss ra iat r 1 the r ul I t 

il he i f Moscow. (Le 
Hist. de Russ iii. p. 188. 190. from a ¢ k MS, at Tur r 
et labores A pi i Arsenii.) 
I narr fL 5 His Russie, t 
24 {7 . tracted fro ® patriarct i lhe s s 
I I rence are ecr i y ig ! ind pa l; t 
sians a red 1 the n t rown pr s 

i TI shamanist the an t rel 1 of > pans i 
Gymnosophists, has been driv by t nore } ilar br frort 
India t northern deserts; t nake 3 3 wer 
pe I wry t Ives in fur; t e) nsi sunk “ 
ards and physicians rhe Mordvans and Tcheren sin Euro- 
pean Russia a re to thie religion, wh s formed on the earthly 
model of @ KIN r& is sora ls f 3 

| Spirits wh 4 r rent 3 se tr s of Ul \ olga 

have r es ¥ might re justly t rion the Latin ssion 

iries na f idolaters. (Levesq Hist s Peuples sou ala 
D i } Russes, tom. i. p. 194—237. 423-—460.) 

k S s, Annal. Eccles. tom. ii. A. D. 1451, No. 13. The epis 

of Greeks, with a Latin n, is extant in the college li 
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domestie aid. The sword of his brother Demetrius, 
who in Italy had maintained a prudent and popular 
silence, was half unsheathed in the cause of religion; 
and Amurath, the Turkish sultan, was displeased and 
alarmed by the seeming friendship of the Greeks and 
Latins. 

‘‘Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived 
forty-nine, and reigned thirty, years, six 
months, and eight days. He was a just 
and valiant prince, of a great soul, patient 
of labours, learned, merciful, religious, 
charitable; a lover and encourager of the studious, 
and of all who excelled in any art or science ; a good 


Reign and cha 
racter of 
rath Il 
A.D 
1421—1451. 


Feb. 9. 


Amu- 


emperor, and a great general. No man obtained mor 
or greater victories than Amurath: Belgrade alone 
withstood his attacks. Under his reign, the soldier 


was ever victorious, the citizen rich and secure. If he 
subdued any country, his first care was to build moschs 
and caravanseras, hospitals and colleges. Every year 
he gave a thousand pieces of gold to the sons of the 
prophet; and sent two thousand five hundred to the 
religious persons of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem.'” 
This portrait is transcribed from the historian of the 
Othman but the applause of a servile and 
superstitious people has been lavished on the worst 
of tyrants; and the virtues of a sultan are often the 
vices most useful to himself, or most agreeable t 


¢ mpire: 


7 re » his 
A nation ignorant of the equal benefits of 
ty and law, must be awed by the flashes of arbi- 
trary power: the cruelty of a despot will assume the 
character of justice ; his profusion, of liberality; his 
If the most l¢ 


sul jects. 


liber 


obstinacy, of firmness. reasonable excus 
be rejected, few acts of obedience will be found im- 
possible: and guilt must tremble, where innocence 


the 


best 


cannot always be secure. The tranquillity of 
people, and the discipline of the troops 
maintained by perpetual action in the field; war was 


the trade of the janizaries; and those who 


« were 


survived 


the peril, and divided the spoil, applauded the gene- 
rous ambition of their sovereign. ‘To propagate the 
true religion, was the duty of a faithful mussulman 
the unbelievers were Ais enemies, and those of the 
prophet; and, in the hands of the Turks, the scyt 
was the only instrument of conversion. Under thes 
circumst nce 3s, however, the justice and moderati 
of Amurath are attested by his conduct, and acknow- 


he 


loed by the christians themselves; who ec 
: 


prosper us reign anda peaceful death the reward 
of his singular merits. In the vigour of his age and 
military power, he seldom engaged in a war till hi 
was justified by a previous and adequate provocation 
the victorious sultan was disarmed by submission; 
din the observance of treaties, his word was invio- 
late and sacred.™ The Hungarians were commonly 
the o ssors; he ked by the revolt of 





was prove 
Sceanderbeg; and the perfidious Caramanian was twice 
quished and twice pardoned, by the Ottoman mon- 
h. Before he invaded the Morea, Thebes had been 
surprised by the despot: in the conquest of Thessa- 
lonica, the grandson of Bajazet might dispute th 
recent purchase of the Venetians; and after the first 
of Constantinople, the sultan was never tempt- 
ed, by the listress, the absence, or the injuries of Pa- 
leologus, to extinguish the dying light of the Byzan- 
tine empire. 








siece 


His double abdi But the most striking feature in the 
life and character of Amurath, the 
double abdication of the Turkish throne ; 
and, not his motives debased by an alloy of 
Superstition, we must praise the royal philosopher," 


cation. 
A.D, 1442 


is 
1444 


were 





2an empire, p. 94. Murad, or 


1 See Cantemir, History of the Oth 
Morad, may be more correct : but I have preferred the popular name 
to that obscure diligence which is rarely successtul in translating ah 
oriental, into the Roman, alphabet 





m See Chalcon 8, (1. vii. p. 186. 198.) Dneas, (c. 33.) and Mari 
nus Barletius, (in Vit. Scanderberg, p. 145, 146.) In his ¢ 1 fait 
towards the garrison of Sfetigrade, he was a lesson and exa' at 
his son Mahomet. 

Voltaire (Essai sur 1'l! ire Generale, « p. 233, 251) ad 
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!who at the age of forty could disc rn the Vanity of 
human greatness. Resioning the sceptre to his s 
he retired to the pleas int residence of Magnesia ; bat 
he retired to the society of saints and hermits. It 
was not till the fourth century of the Hi rira, that the 
religion of Mahomet had been corrupted by an inetite. 
tion so adverse to his wenlus 5 but in the age of the 
crusades, the various orders of Dervishes were my}. 
plied by the example of the christian, and even the 
Latin, monks.® The lord of nations submitted to fase 
and pray, and turn round tn ene rotation with the 
fanatics, Who mistool e giddine { the head for 
the illumination of the spirit.? But he was go 
iwakened from this dream of er m, by the Hun- 
marian invasion; and his « ( t nw the and 
most to urge the public danger and wishes of the 
P ple [ er the bat I their vete é der, the 
janizaries fought and conquered; but he withdrew 
from the field of Warna, in to pray, to fast, and to 
turn round with his Maen n bret! 3 


occupations were again interrupted by ( 
the state. % victorior ny disd ed the ihexpe- 
rienee of their y ful the city of Adrianople 
t 
was indoned to rapine id s rater ; d the 
I 
unanimous divan impl e to appease the 
tumult, and prevent the , of the izaries 
At the well-known voice of their master, they trembled 
and obeyed ; | the reluctant I was compelled 
to s py t il ‘ t } end f 
four years, he w eve e ancel of deatl 
Ace or d e, ™m ‘ et ted 
l pri $ ( I t : they 
nave | l t i etrievable s 
But Amurath e, in the full tv of cl a. alten 
the trial of empl ind it e, has? I nre~ 
4 i 
fer ce ota pr vat 1 

After the de ré f CG rreth- 
ren, Eugenius had t bee 
of theirt r te I 

r rad. for the Ry ‘ u ws 
int te by t t - ks. whoa 
ip] I im invade, border f 
Italy B t { cr had expired; 

id the eol 5 t | not le uN Tet. 

t the head ] eleventh 
cent ‘ l tl m< t } r } 
As! for res ft . ‘ 
tl i ft I t t reli n 

| } yw ! t to. t | ns in the 
elen¢ t ¢ (; ‘ ex) bs 
1 ble t ‘ I ne¢ t< } x 

nd languid body re ( f 5 
hand; d Fred t} t | like i potent in 
his per | eharacter his imne | dionity. A 
long war had impaired tl treng v t satiating 
in adtinosins aft % = ae t Philip, 
duke of Bu ndy, ¥ a ) 11 t prince; 

res leq 7 ’ n ann raise 

Mac an lor i868 W Vol 

‘ Ww l 

See sD e, I \ er, R ial, in D’Her- 
si Orv ’ ect is superficially treat 

f I 1 and A n writ It is among the Turks 
hat thes i t 

p Rytaut (in t f u Sta { Ottoman Empire, p. 242— 
263.) affords 1 1 information, which | v from his personal 

- } , 
nversation w I 8 of r tot w m ascri 
eir ntothet eof Or ; " he Zichida 

f ch ymdyles, (1 p. 2¢ ' \ r 1; tne 
Ne f that author are t cde sofM " 

y In the year 1431, G ‘ rse, i , 
against the Huasites of B i ad I ( de Basle, 
tom. i. p. J At the N 1 1474, the 
princes, id « t and tt 

Sh 1 + n iri a} 1400 t r 
6000 t i in t l j 1 armies ot 
t k f Engla { ly « led 
ne-third of sG in 8 \ Phili; de ( ines, 
» 3 r ») A . ed thousand men are 

ita 1 nt] ipline, by the powers 

{ Ger 

It wa t til 1444 d England could agree 

Air s. (See | er’s J eta, and the chpouicles 
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and he enjoyed, w ithout danger or expense, the adven- 
turous piety of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant 
fleet, from the coast of Fland 
The maritime republics of Venice and Genoa were 
f action ; and their hostile 
the standard of St. Peter. 
The kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, which covered 
as it were the interior pale of the Latin church, were 
the most nearly concerned to oppose the progress of 
the Turks. Arms were the patrimony of the Scythians 
and Sarmatians, and these nations might appear equal 
to the contest, could-they point, against the common 
words that were so wantonly drawn in 
But the same spirit 
a poor country 
and a limited monarch are incapable of maintaining a 
standing Polish and 
Hungarian horse were not armed with the sentiments 
and we ipons which, on some oceasions, have given 
weight to the French cavalry. Yet, on 
this side, the designs of the Roman pontiff, and the 
al Julian, his legate, wi pro- 
moted by the circumstances of the time ;* by the union 
of the two crowns on the head of Ladislaus,' a young 
by the valour of a hero, whose 


less remote from the sect 
fleets were associate d under 


foe, those 
bloody and 
was adverse to concord 


larrels. 
} 


and ot 


dome 


tlie gq 


yedience : 


force; and the loose bodies of 


jrresistible 


eloquence of cardi re 


and ambit us sold 


name, the name of John Huniades, was already popu- 


ler; 





lar amoug the christians, and formidable to the Turks. 
s treasure of pardons and indulgences was 
scattered by the legate; many private warriors of 
Franee 1 Germany enlisted under the holy banner; 
and the crusad derived some strengeth, or at least 
some reputation, from the new allies both of Europe 
and Asia. A fugitive di t of Servia exaggerated 
the distress and ardour of u christians beyond whe 
Da » who would u sly r to vindicate 
their rel 1 libe y l eek emperor,” with 
1 spirit ‘ vn to his f engaged t 1 the 
Bosph sally f 1 Cor ntinople at tl 
head of | ind m f ry t e The sul- 
tan of ( é retreat of Amurath, 
ind a 4 ( l t neart | Anatolia; and 
if the {t A ‘ cupy at the same 
m ] { Helle } nt, th Ottoman 
m W SON 1 and destroyed. Hea- 
ve li : ‘ perdition of the mis- 
Cc! 1 rate, With prudent ambiguity, in- 
stilled 1 n of 1 invl e, perhaps the visi- 
| e, ot ( 1otl j i ivine m er. 
t (i i H garian diets, 
} sw W t t inimous cry, 
: L, : s, after passing the Danube, 
i y of his ¢ tederate subjects 
s far as S i he cay | of the Bulgarian king- 
dom Ln ex i ey obtained two signal 
victories, \ \ i to tl valou 
and « { HH es In tl i t, W1lh a Vane 
guard of ten I i, I surprised the ‘Turkish 
camp; in e sé FR vanquish 1 and made pri- 
sone the most re vned i the enerals, Who pos- 
sessed the doubl { itage of d and numbe 


The approach of winter, a 


Hemus, arrested 


obstacles of mount the progress of 
¢ In the Hungar © : 2(A Eccles. A. D. 144 
1444.) has : Hy read, a 
tically « Turk : } 5 
+ rf os 
I H 3 | 
l 1 3 AS ie en I 
\ s) writers 
I iia 
I s of 
I r I Ss ribec 
by « (I iv.) 
-} in I 
r} ( I ( 3 1D S 
not eirr sa WW n 
he se 4 Lve pl s, ar his 1 s 
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trangcribes sani kK ] y. Butt 
Mahou in "ers ar { 5 ( 
¢ and i { i 3 Rhodes 
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lers to the Hellespont. | 
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| the hero, who measured a narrow interval of six daye’ 
march from the foot of the mountains to the hostile 
towers of Adrianople, and the friendly capital of the 
Greek empire. The retreat was undisturbed; and the 
entrance into Buda was at once a military and reli- 
gious triumph. An ecclesiatical procession was fol- 
lowed by the king and his warriors on foot: he nicely 
balanced the merits and rewards of the two nations; 
and the pride of conquest was blended with the hum- 
ble temper of christianity. Thirteen bashaws, nine 
standards, and four thousand captives, were unques- 
tionable trophies; and as all were willing to believe, 
and none were present to contradict, the crusaders 
multiplied, with unblushing confidence, the myriads 
of Turks whom they had left on the field of battle.’ 
The most solid proof, and the most salu- The Turkish 
tary consequence, of victory, was a depu- POOLS. 
tation from the divan to solicit peace, to restore Ser- 
via, to ransom the prisoners, and to evacuate the Hun- 
garian frontier. $y this treaty, the rational objects 
of the war were obtained: the king, the despot, and 
Huniades himself, in the diet of Segedin, were satis- 
fied with public and private emolument; a truce of 
ten years was concluded ; and the followers of Jesus 
and Mahomet, who swore on the Gospel and the 
Koran, attested the word of God as the guardian of 
truth and the avenger of perfidy. In the place of the 
gospel, the Turkish ministers had proposed to substi- 
tute the eucharist, the real presence of the catholic 
deity ; but the christians refused to profane their holy 
mysteries » and a superstitious conscience is less for- 
cibly by the spiritual energy, than by the out- 
ward ible symbols, of an oath? 


bound 
ind vi 
During the whole transaction, the ear- 
dinal legate had observed a sullen si- 
lence, unwilling te approve, and unable A. D. b4ld. 
to oppose, the consent of the king and pec ple. But 
the diet was not dissolved before Julian was fortified 
by the welcome intelligence, that Anatolia was inva- 
ded by the Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek, 
emperor; that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Bur- 
gundy, were masters of the Hellespont; and that the 
allies, informed of the victory, and ignorant of the 
treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently waited for the return 
of his victorious army. ‘* And is it thus,’”’ exclaimed 
the cardinal,* ** that you will desert their expectati 
and your own fortune? It is to them, to your God, 
and your fellow-christians, that you have pledged 
your faith ; and that prior obligation annihilates a rash 
and sacrilegious oath to the enemies of Christ. His 
on earth is the Roman pontiff; without w 
sanction you can neither promise nor periorm. In his 
aame I absolve your perjury and sanetify your arms: 
the paths of glory and salva- 
tion; and if still ye have scruples, devolve on my 
{ the sin.”’ ‘This mischieve 
casuistry was seconded by his re spectable cl 
war 


Violation of the 


peace, 
n 
! 
pp n 


Ss 


vicar 


follow my fo« tsteps ln 
head the p inishment and Us 
laracter, 
was 


and the levity of popular assemblies: resol- 


ved on the same Spot where peace had 
sworn; and, in the execution of the treaty, the T 
were assaulted by the christians; to whom, with some 
reason, they might apply the epithet of infidels. ‘The 
falsehood of Ladislaus to his word and oath, was pal- 
liated by the religion of the times: the most perfect, or 
at least the most popular, excuse would have been the 


so Jately been 


lo 
ThS 


mperor Frederic III. the Hungarians slay 
but ti dest Julian reduces t 
r to 6000 or even 2000 infidels. (2Eneas Sylyius in Europ. c. 5. 


y In their letters to the « 


1),000 Turks in one battle, he sla 








epist. 44. 81. apud Spondanum. 

t See the origin of the Turkish war, and the first expedition of La- 
lislaus, in the fifth and sixth books of the third Decad of Bonfinius, 
who, in his division and style, copies Livy with tolerable succesg, 
Callimachus (1. ii. p. 487—496.) is still more pure and authentic. 

a id pretend to warrant the literal accuracy of Julian’s speech, 


s variously worded by Callimachus, (1. iii. p. 505—$07.) Bont 

Dec. iii. 1. vi, p. 457, 458.) and other historians, who might in 
lulge their own elequence, while they represent one of the orators of 
he age. But they all agree in the advice and arguments for perjury, 
which in the field of controversy are fiercely attacked by the pro- 
testants, and feebly defended by the catholics, Th are dig 
ed by the misfortune of Warna. 


whi 


nius, 





lattes 
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success of his arms and the deliverance of the eastern] monument of christian perfidy, had 


church. But the same treaty which should have bound 
his conscience, had diminished his strength. On the 
proclamation of the peace, the French and German 
volunteers departed with indignant marmurs : the Poles 
were exhausted by distant warfare, and perhaps dis- 
gusted with foreign command; ard their patatines 
accepted the first licence, and hastily retired to their 
provinces and castles. Even Hungary was divided 
by faction, or restrained by a laudable scruple; and 
the relics of the crusade that marched in the second 
expedition, were reduced to an inadequate force of 
twentythousand men. A Walachian chief, who join- 
ed the royal standard with his vassals, presumed t 
remark that their numbers did not exceed the hunting 
that sometimes attended the sultan; and the 
gift of two horses of matchless speed, might admo- 
nish Ladislaus of his secret foresight of the event. 
But the despot of Servia, after the 
country and children, was tempted by the promise of 
new realms; and the inexperience of the king, 
enthusiasm of the legate, and the martial presump- 
tion of Huniades himself, were persuaded that every 
nust yield to the virtue of the 
sword and thecross. After the passage of the Danube, 
two roads might lead to Constantinople and the Hel- 
lespont; the one direct, agrupt, and difficult, through 
the mountains of Hamus; the other more tedious and 
secure, over a level country, and along the shores of 
the Euxine; in which their flanks, according to the 
Scythian discipline, might always be covered by a mo- 
vable fortification of waggons. ‘The latter was judi 
ciously preferred : the catholies marched through the 


retinue 


restoration of his 


the 


obstacle invincible 


T 
i 
] 
i 


plains of Bulgaria, burning, with wanton cruelty, th 
churches and villawes of the christian natives; and 


their last station was at Warna, near the sea-shore; 
hick the 
i it 


on wh n 
bestowed a memorable 


id death of Ladislaus have 


defeat at 


name. 


Zattle of Warna, It was on this fatal S] ot, that, instead 
A.D. 1444, of finding a confederate fieet to i 
Nov. 10, their operations, they were alarmed by 
the approach of Amurath himself, who had issuec 


from his Magnesian solitude, and transported the forces 
of Asia to the def of Euro] According to som 
writers, the Greek emperor had been 

to grant the passage of the Bosphorus, and an 


» stain of corruption is fixed on the Genoese, 


awed, or sedu- 


ced 


indelibl 


or the. pope’s nephew, the catholic admiral, whose 
mercenary connivance betrayed the guard of the Hel- 
lespont. From Adrianople, the sultan advaneed by 
hasty marches at the head of sixty thousand men; 
and when the cardinal, and Huniades, had taken a 


nearer survey of the numbers and order of the ‘Turks, 


these ardent warriors proposed the tardy and imprac- 
ticable measure of a retreat. The king alone was 
resolved to conquer or die; and his resolution had 


almost been crowned with a glorious and salutary 
victory. The 
the centre; and the Beglerbegs, or generals of Anato- 
lia and Romania, commanded on the right and left, 
against the adverse divisions of the despot and Hunia- 
The Turkish wings were broken on the first 
onset: but the advantage was fatal; and the rash vic- 
tors, in the heat of the pursuit, were carried away far 
from the annoyance of the enemy, or the support of 
their friends. When Amurath beheld the flight of his 
squadrons, he despaired of his fortune and that of the 
empire: a veteran janizary seized his horse’s bridle 

1 he had magnanimity to pardon and reward the 
soldier who dared to perceive the terror, and arrest 
the flight, of his sovereign, A copy of the treaty, the 


princes Were opposite to each other in 


de s. 


a 
am 


Dp 


b Warna, under the Grecian name of Odessus, was a colony of the 
Milesians, 1 th nated fr the hero Ulysses. (Cel 


whit ’ 
larins, tom. i D’Anville,tom.i.p.312.) A rd to Arian’s 












Periplus of the E », 24 n the first volume of Hudson’s 

Geographers,) it was 1 1740 stadia, or furlongs, from the mouth 

of the Danube, 1 and 360 to the north of a ridge 
itary of nt He W lyances in he sea 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





Cuap. XXVIII, 


been disp] : 
ument ¢ splayed in 
he fro; f hattle: and it is ha : 
the fr nt of ttle ind I that the sultan in 
his distress, iting his eyes i nd his hands to heavy n, 
implored the protection of the God of truth; and ¢ illed 


on the prophet Jesus himself to avenge the impioug 


mockery of his nam nd religi With infer . 
numbers and disordered ranks, the king of Hungary 
rushed forwards in the confidence of victory, til] ie 


d by the impenetrabl. 


caree 


pil ilanx of 





the janizaries. If we may credit the Ottoman ann ls 
his horse was pierced by t n of Death of Fo 
: : LAdig. 
Amurath ;¢ he fell among the s; 3 of laus 
the infantry ; d a ‘Turkish ldier pre claimed y ith 
a loud voice, ** Hungarians, behold the head of your 
king!’ The death of Ladislaus was the signal of 
their defeat. On his return from an inte mperate pur. 
sult, Huniades dep! red his ert nd the public logs : 
he strove to rescue ther i bOUdY ll he Was Over- 
|whelmed by the tumultuot d of the victors and 
vanquished ; and the last efforts of his courage and 
‘ jJuct were exerted t ive th t of his Wala. 
chian cavalry Tent ind chris iS Were Slain in 
the disastr 3; battle of W a: the s of the Turks 
more « iderable in , bore as er prop. - 
tion to their total ath 5 ) I hic sultan 
was not ashamed rote vat his ruin must be the 
consequence of a nd v At his 
command a column was ¢ i on the spot wher 
Ladislaus had fallen; t t ption, in- 
stead of accusing the ess, ( L the Valour, 
and bewailed the m t Hu r y . 
Before I lose si rit t V 


na, I am te mptea to 


ter and story of tw } i ( Ju. 
han and John H oo. 2 (ws i was b 
fas e fF RR ( 1ced 
both 1 i ( | ( 
{ divinity a : i Ver t 3; W 
‘ | tii t | ! ( 
No soon | it 
ple, t ihew sent into G \ é ¢ 
g il ~ 1 el | l 
irl i pe ul ‘ : 
military professi ‘ 
mer Is excused by the ty thre 
Die by the « reé 2 wh ‘ @SS and 
ilone in eal iceful f] t { G } t As 
the pope’s legate, he opened the il of Basil; t 
the pre sident s d th I : ious ¢ } 
pion of ecclesiastical tree n; and 1 position of 
seven years was conducted | is y and zeal, 
After promoting the stro t me é 1vainst tl 
authority and person of Kuge , som ret motive 
ot interest or conse. eng i » 4 t on 
sudden the popular party. ‘he « n wi W 
himself from Basil to F< e debates of 
the Greeks and Latin ie two 1 nired the 
dexterity of his argument ie d r ¢ 11S LheO» 
some \ writer uf hat w f 5 gom the 
host eron Ww Che Moslems 
ippose, Ww r ' God and his prophet 
Jesus, whi kewise ] ( nachus, (1. iii. p 516, 
Sponda A.D. 1444, N 
A cr “ ilways f a victorious 
reneral, so diffi for r i fla to invent. 
(i ite rp. 90,91.) Callim } Iv and 
r y Tey super e! ' 
non ta nfos 
Bes $8 valua hare d 
j s } r a 
rian f } r { kK sa 
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logical erudition. In his Hungarian embassy, we|month after this great deliverance, the champion ex- 
have already seen the mischievous effects of his sophis-| pired ; and his most splendid epitaph is the regret of 
tryand eloquence, of hich Julian himself was the first | the Ottoman prince, who sighed that he could no long- 
victim. ‘The cardinal, who performed the duties of a/| er hope for revenge against the single antagonist who 
priest and a soldier, was lost in the defeat of Warna. had triumphed over his arms. On the first vacancy of 
The circumstances of his death are variously related ; | the throne Matthias Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years 
put it is believed, that a weighty incumbrance of gold | of age, was elected and crowned by the grateful Hun- 
i the cruel avarice of|garians. His reign was prosperous and long: Mat- 
some christian fugitives. | thias aspired to the glory of a conqueror and a saint; 
John Corvinus From an humble, or at least a doubt-| but his purest merit is the encouragement of learning ; 
Huniades. ful, origin, the merit of John Huniadesfand the Latin orators and historians, who were invited 
promoted him to the command of the Hungarian ar-| from Italy by the son, have shed the lustre of their elo- 
mies. His father was a Walachian, his mother a| quence on the father’s character.! 
Greek ; her unknown race might possibly ascend to the In the list of heroes, John Huniades firth and edv- 


imped d his flioht, and tempt a 


OD AR a ge mee 








t 


emperors of Constantinople; and the claims of the Wa-|and Scanderbeg are commonly associa- cation of Scan- 


jachians, with the surname of Corvinus, from the place | ted:™ and they are both entitled to our on Tt gg 
of his nativity, might suggest a thin pretence for ming-| notice, since their occupation of the Ot- A.D. 
ling his blood with the patricians of ancient Rome.” In| toman arms delayed the ruin of the Greek 1404—1413, &c, 


his youth he served i 


1 in the wars of Italy, and was retain- | empire. John Castriot, the father of Seanderbego," was 


ve 


ed, with twelve horsemen, by the bishop of Zagrab : the | the hereditary prince of a small district of Epirus and 
valour of the while Anight' was soon conspicuous; he | Albania, between the mountains and the Adriatic sea. 
increased his fortunes by a noble and wealthy mar-| Unable to contend with the sultan’s power, Castriot 





riage; and in the defence of the Hungarian borders, he | submitted to the hard conditions of peace and tribute; 
} ! 


won in the same year three battles against the Turks. | he delivered his four sons as the pledges of his fideli- 
By his influence, Ladislaus of Poland obtained the|ty; and the christian youths, after receiving the mark 
crown of Hungary ; and the important service was re-| of circumcision, were instructed in the Mahometan re- 
warded by the title and office of Waivod of Transylva-|ligion, and trained in the arms and arts of Turkish po- 
nia. The first of Julian’s crusades added two Turkish | licy.° The three elder brothers were confounded in 
laurels on his brow ; and in the public distress the fa-| the crowd of slaves; and the poison to which their 
tal errors of Warna were forgotten. During the ab-| deaths are ascribed, cannot be verified or disproved by 
sence and minority of Ladislaus of Au the titu-| any positive evidence. Yet the suspicion is in a great 
lar king, Haniades was elected supreme captain and | measure removed by the kind and paternal treatment 

yvernor of Hungary ; and if envy at first was silenced | of George Castriot, the fourth brother, who, from his 


















by terror, a reign of twelve years sup] the arts of | tender youth, displayed the strength and spirit of a 
policy as well as of war. Yet the idea of a consum-|soldier. The successive overthrow of a Tartar and 
mate general is not delineat 1 his campaigns ;"the | two Persians, who carried a proud defiance to the Turk- 
white knight fo t with t } 1 rather in the |ish court, recommended him to the favour of Amurath, 
he id, as the chief of d Vy barbarta > W ttack Ja d his Turkish appellation of Secanderbeg, (/skender 
without fear and fly without shame; and | military | beg,) or the lord Alexander, is an indelible memorial 
fe is comy 1 of a romantic al tive of victories | of his glory and servitude. His father’s principality 
leseapes. By the Turks, who employed his name | was reduced Into a province: but the loss was com- 
to frighten their perverse children, he was corruptly | pensated by the rank and title of Sanjiak, a command 
denominated Jancus Lain, or the Wicked : their hatred | of five thousand horse, and the prospect of the first dig- 
is the proof of their esteem; the kingdom which he | nities of the empire. He served with honour in the 
yuarded was ina rms 3 | they felt} wars of Europe and Asia; and we may smile at the art 
him most daring and formidable, when they fondly be-j} or eredulity ef the historian, who supposes, that in 
] } ] ‘ 1 ¢} 


1 his country irr verably lost. | every encounter he spared the christians, while he fell 
r himself to a defensive war, four | with a thundering arm on his mussulman foes. The 
years after the defeat of Warna he again penetrated in-| glory of Huniades is without reproach; he fought in 
to the heart of Bule@aria, and in the plain of Cossova|the defence of his religion and country; but the ene- 


sustained, till the third day, the shock of the Ottoman | mies who applaud the patriot, have branded his rival 
rmy, four times more numerous than his own. As he} with the name of traitor and apostate. Jn the eyes of 











fled alone through the woods of Walachia, the hero| the christians, the rebellion of Scanderbeg is justified 
was surprised by two robbers; but while they dispu-| by his father’s wrongs, the ambiguous death of his three 
ted a gold chain that hung at his neck, he recovered his | brothers, his own degradation, and the slavery of his 
sword, slew the one, terrified the other, and, after new | country; and they adore the generous, though tardy, 
perils of captivity or death, cons { by his presence | zeal, with which he asserted the faith and independence 
in afflicted kingdom. But the last and most glorious | - 
His def ction of his life was the defence of Bel-| neither the saint nor the hero condescend to take notice of his rival’s 
ee | ; . ' L . , »} ny rn 1 
B grade, and = gre Le rainst the powers of Mah met] coh K va. iii. ee te Soil ae ae 
a 1) 1456 the second In person, After a siege of | tions of Spondanus on the life and character of Matthias Corvinus are 
oD’. >. ‘ . we 
j » forty days, the Turks, who had already | curious ritical. (A. D. 1464, No, 1. 1475, No. 6. 1476, No. 14—If 
Ss ‘ - 14% N ! » lralian f § f s va Vv His ac- 
2 ent ( t! town, we compel ed to Tre-/, = lin I R Huneat - Cr » 
treat; and the joyful nations celebrated Huniades and | 412.) of Peter Ranzar iS 1. His wise and fa s sayings 
7 i ‘ ‘ re registered by { \T s of Nart (52 ) and we have 
Belorade as the bul war! f Christendom.* About a ; : call ? ite ena ae Pun thane 
— | tracts ar lin Ist v fi Scriptores Rerum Hun 
Sur ra} r tal f an my: (p. 117.) ur 
Toiaure 5 , I ranked by Sir Willia I ' in his pleas FE.ssay 
‘ nH \ V vol .) ng the s n chiets 
h See B l 2 ( it Italian an | w t ry tw I i royal crown ; Be uri Nar 
pronoun H wry vith a ah. the ges, ( 8 f ( \ fir »of Oran Alexander 
fl r fa WV i x I j Hut ( Cas r Scander- 
. al, th t rious, @] ia ich of the Valerian 
fa tR a } [ vid wish for s » simple authentic mer rs of a friend of 
iP le ( les | t } .c. 13.) f 1 tradition of |S yer , which w } I me to the man, the time, and the 
the times ntione t ‘ er ns ler the whi ‘ In t {and national history of Mar s Barletius, a priest 
sical name of the Che r Bla Va (Vala .) 7 Greek f Scodra, ¢ Vita, Moribus, et Rebus stis Georgii Castrioti, &c. 
Cha dy] an | I t . a 537, in fol.) his gaud ul mbersome 
Cuse his fids y or valour ; | robes are stuck w ilse jewels. S likewise Chalcondyles, 
k See Bonfinius (decad, iii. 1, viii, p. 492) and Spondanus, (A. D. | 1. vii. p. 185. 1. viii. p. 22 
1456, No. l—7.) Huniades shared the glory of the defence of Belgrade | His cir sion, education, &c, are marked by Marinug with 


With Capistran, a Franciscan friar ; and in their respective narratives, | brevity and reluctance, (1. i. p. 6, 7.) 
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of his ancestors. But he had imbibed from his ninth 
year the doctrines of the Koran; he was ignorant of 
the gospel; the religion of a soldier is determined by 
authority and habit ; noris it easy to conceive what new 
illumination at the age of forty? could be poured into 
his soul. His motives would be less e xposed to the 
suspicion of interest or revenge, had he broken his 
chain from the moment that he was sensible of its 
weight: but along oblivion had surely impaired his 
original right ; and every year of obedience and rew: ird 
had ceme nted the mutual bond of the sultan and his 
subject. If Scanderbeg had long harboured the belief 
of christianity and the intention of revolt, a worthy 
mind must condemn the base dissimulation, that could 
serve only to betray, that could promise only to be for- 
sworn, that could ac tively join in the temporal and 
spiritual perdition of so many thousands of his unhap- 
py brethren. Shall we praise a secret correspondence 
with Huniades, while he commanded the vanguard of 
the ‘Turkish army ? shall we excuse the desertion of 
his standard, a treacherous desertion, which abandoned 
the victory to the enemies of his benefactor? In the 
confusion of a defeat, the eye of Scan- 


His revolt from derbeg was fixed on the Reis Effendi or 
A. D. 1443, principal secretary : with a dagger at his 
— breast, he extorted a firman or patent for 
the government of Albania; and the murder of the 


guiltless scribe and his train prevented the consequences 

discovery. With some bold compan- 
ions, to whom he had revealed his design, he escaped 
in the night, by rapid marches, from the field of battle 
to his paternal m yuntains. ‘The of Croya were 


opened to the royal m indate ; and no sooner did he com- 


of an immediate 


gates 


mand the fortress, than George Castriot dropt the mask 
of dissimulation ; abjured the prophet and 'the sultan, 
and proclaimed himself the avenger of his family and 


country. ‘The names of religion and liberty provoked 
a general revolt: the Albanians, a martial race, were 
unanimous to live and die with their hereditary prince ; 
and the Ottoman garrisons were indulged in the 
of martyrdom or baptism. In the of the 
states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general of the 
Turkish war; and each of the allies engaged to furnish 
his respective proportion of men and money. From 
these contributions, from his patrimonial estate, and 
from the valuable salt-pits of Selina, he drew an annu- 
al revenue of two hundred thousand ducats 39 and the 
entire sum exempt from the demands of luxury was 
strictly —_ . ited to the public use. His manners 
were populi but his discipline was severe ; and eve- 
ry supe rfluous vice was banished from his camp: 
example strengthened his command, 
duct the Albanians were invincible in their 
ur; ion and that of theirenemies. The brav- 
adventurers of France and Germany 
were allured by his fame and retained in his service ; 
his standing militia consisted of eight thousand horse 
and seven thousand foot; the horses were 
men were active: but he viewed with a discerning eye 
sulties and resources of the 1 


assembly 


his 
and under his con 


His val 


est 


small, the 


he diffic nountains ; and, 


the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation was distri-| 


buted in the strongest posts. 


Scanderbeg resisted twenty-three years the powers 
of the Ottoman empire; and two conquerors, Amu- 
rath the second, and his greater son, were repeatedly 
baffled by a rebel, whom they pursued with seeming 


contempt and implacable resentment. At the head of 
sixty thousand horse and forty thousand janizaries, 
Amurath entered Albania; he might ravage the open 

yuntry, occupy the defenceless towns, convert the 


churches into moschs, circumcise the christian youths, 


Since Scande 





ed A. D 


| rbeg 1466, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, (Marinus, 1. xiii, p. 370.) he was born in 1403; since he was torn 
from his parents by the Turks, when he was novennis, (Marinus, 1 
p. 1. 6.) that event must have happened in 1412, nine years before the 
accession of Amurath Il. who must have inherited, not acquired, the 
Albanian slave. Spondanus has remarked this inconsistency, A. D, 
1431, No. 31. 1443, No. 14 

3 His revenue and forces are luckily given by Marinus, (1. ii. p. 44,) 
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AND FALL Cuap. XXXVI. 
and punish with death his adult and obstinate captives; 
the sultan were confined 
petty fortress of Sfetigrade; and the garrison, invinei- 
ble to his arms, was oppressed by a paltry artifice and 
a superstitious scruple." Amurath retire j With shame 
and loss from the walls of Croya, the castle and regj. 
dence of the Castriots; the march, the siege, the re. 
treat, were harassed by a vexatious, and almost inyijsj. 
ble, adversary ;* and the disappointment might tend to 
imbitter, perhaps to shorten, ‘he last days of the guy}. 
tan.' In the fulness of conquest, Mahomet the second 
still felt at his bosom this domestic thorn : his lieuten- 
ants were permitted to negociate a truce; and the Aj. 
banian prince may justly be praised as a firm and 
able champion of his national independence. The ep. 
thusiasm of chivalry and religion has ranked him With 
the names of Alexander and Pyrrhus; nor would they 
blush to acknowledge their intre pid countryman: 
his narrow dominion and slender power 
him at an humble distance below the heroes of antiquyj. 
ty, who triumphed over the east and the 
His splendid achievements, the 
countered, the that 


but the conquests ot to the 


but 
S must leaye 


Roman legions, 
bashas whom he ey 
he discomfited, 


armies and the 


three thousand Turks who were slain by his single 
hand, must be weighed in the scales of suspicious crit. 
icism. Against an illiterate enemy, and in the dark 





solitude of Epirus, his partial biogr: 





mers may Safely 








indulge the latitude of romance: but their fictions are 
exposed by the light of Italian history ; and they afford 
a Strong presumption against their own truth, bya 
| fabul us tale of his exploits, when he] f he Adri- 

itic with eight hundred horse to the i r . 
king of Naples.» Wit tdispa ement his fame 
they might have owned, that he was finally essed 
by the Ottoman powers: his extren ( I ° 
plied to pope Pius the s | for a refuge in the ecel 

tinal ‘ ] 

siastical state; and his re rees were alr exhaust- 
ed, since Seande rbeg d ed a fugitive tL 3, ¢ the 
Venetian territory.* His sepulchre was . 

soon violated by the Turkish « jueror A. D. 1467 
but the janizaries, who wore his bones pan. 17, 
enchased in a bracelet, declared by this superstitious 
amulet their involuntary reverence for his valour. The 
instant ruin of his ce itry may redound to the hero's 
glory ; yet, had he balanced the consequences of sub- 
mission and resistance, a patriot perhaps would 
declined the une qu il contest which must depend on 
the life and genius of one man. scanderbeg might 
indeed be support 1 by the rati il, th or} illaclous, 
| 1 ' : 

hope, that pe, the king of Napies, and the Ve 
| netian re public, would join im the defence of a free and 
christian people, who guarded the sea- st of the Ad- 
riatic, and the narrow passage from Greece to Italy. 
His infant son was saved from the national shipwreck; 
i ' ‘ ' 

the Castriots) were invested with the Neapolitan duke- 
dom, and their blood continues to flow in the noblest 

r Ther re two Dibrag, t r wer an and 
Albar he for r. 7 fr ( l y ) 
= .e fortress of Sf . refused to drink 
ir 1“ i int WW had ) 
139,140.) Wewas : } 

a ( ire the ‘I art { ( 2.) 1e por 
us r ( lin s of 
Albar i Ww i { rar rs a 
mo 

I rof} ro, Barks 4, ( s 
| tan. b ; the w f\ | s 
1i9 disor t G ks a l 
ind manner of Amura sd at wn 

u > f Y 3 n ( ia i Ana 
ter Ks Vari s Bar ' ‘ hi 8 
timony or silen f Muratori, (A ‘ | t HN.) ar 
his original a s. (Joh, = ella I a | } sf e, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum | f l Al 
nian cavalry, under t na i i s in 
the wars of Italy. (Me ( | ) 

x Spondanus, trom th f rat 1 eri 
cisu s reduced the giant Sca 1} } i (A. I 
| 1461, No, 20. 1463, No. 9, 14 No, 12 1467, Now 1.) H wn letter 
to the pope, and the test ' { I i, , ) a refugee 
in the neighbouring isle of Corf ale l distress, which 

is awkwardly concealed by Marinus Baril , .'S2 

y See the family of the Castriots, in I e. (Fam, Dalmatica, 
KC. XVII. p. SIS —JD0.) 
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Cuap. XXVIII. OF THE 
families of the realm. A omen of Albanian fugitives 
obtained a settlement in Calabria, and they preserve 
at this day the language and manners of their ances- 


tors.* " ‘ 
In the long career of the decline and 


ete se Re — n fall of the Roman empire, I have reached 
or Greek empe- at length the last reign of the princes of 
A. ro D148 Constantinople, who so feebly sustained 
Ne v1. the name and ye of the Cesars. 
A, D. 1453 On the decease of John Paleologus, who 
anil survived about four years the Hungarian 


crusade,* the royal family, by the death of Andronicus 
and the monastic profession of Isidore, was reduced to 
three princes, Constantine, Demetrius, and 
the surviving sons of the emperor Manuel. 

the first and the last were far distant in the Morea; 
but Demetrius, who possessed the domain of Selybria, 
was in the suburbs, at the head of a party : his ambition 
by the public distress; and his con- 
spirac) y with the 'urks and the schismatics had alrea- 
dy disturbe d the pe » of hise ountry. The funeral of 
the eror accelerated with singular and 
even suspicious haste: the claim of Demetrius to the 
ed by a trite and flimsy so- 
was born in the purple, the eldest son of 


Thomas, 


was not chilled 


late em] was 


vacant throne 


phism, that he 


Was justin 


his father’s reign. But the empress-mother, the se- 
nate and soldiers, the clergy and people, were unani- 
mous in the cause of the lawful successor; and the 


despot Thomas, who, ignorant of the change, acciden- 





tally returned to the pital, asserted with becoming 
zeal the interest of his absent brother. An ambassa- 
dor, the hi ian Phranza, was immediately despatch- 
ed to the court of Adrianople. Amurath received him 
with honour and dismissed him with gifts; but the 
gracious approbation of the Turkish sultan announced 
his supremacy, and the approaching downfall of the 
easter emptire. By the hands of two illustrious depu- 
ties, the imperial crown was placed at Sparta on the 
head of Constantine. In the spring he sailed from the 
Morea, escaped the encounter of a Turkish squadron, 
enjoyed the acclamations of his subjects, celebrated 
the festival of a new reign, and exhausted by his 
donatives, tl treasure, or rather the indigence, of 
he state. The emperor immediately re signed to his 
t rs the posses ion of the More a; d the brittle 
hip of the two princes, Demetrius and Thomas, 
-onfirmed in their mother’s | resence by the frail 
security of oaths and embraces. His next occupation 
was the choice of a consort. A daughter of the doge 
f Venice had been proposed; but the Byzantine no- 
ble ted the distance between an hereditary mon- 


magistrate; and in their subse- 
e chief of that powerful republic was 


ective 


juent distress, 


th 


it unmindful of the affront. Constantine afterwards 
hesitated between the royal families of Trebizond and 
Georgia ; and the embassy of Phranza represents in his 
public and private life the last days of the Byzantine 
t npire 
iain The protovestiare, or great chamberlain, 
Phranza, Phranza, sailed from Constantinople as 
A. D. 1450-1152. the minister of a bridegroom : and the re- 
lics of wealth and luxury were applied to his pompous 
appearance. His numerous retinue consisted of no- 
bles an ] vu ird 


s, of physicians and monks: he was at- 
tended by a band of music ; and the term of his costly 
embassy was protracte d above two years. 
rival in Georgia or Iberia, the natives from the towns 

and villages flocked around the strangers; and such 
was their aap plicity, that they were delighted with the 





effects, without understanding the cause, of musical 

z This colony of Albanes is mentioned by Mr. Swinburne. (Travels 
into the two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 360--354.) 

» The chronology of Phranza is clear and authentic ; but instead of 
four years and seven months, Spondanus (A. D. 1445, No. 7.) assigns 
seven or eight years to the reign of the last Constantine, which he 
deduces he 1 a spurious epistle of Eugenius IV.to the King of 
Ethio 

> Phr az a (1, 1—6.) deserves credit and esteem. 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Of these | 


On his ar-| 


447 


harmony. Among the crowd was an old man, above 
a hundred years of age, who had formerly been carried 
away a captive by the barbarians,‘ and. who amused 
his hearers with a tale of the wonders of India,’ from 
whence he had returned to Portugal by an unknown 
sea. From this ee le land, Phranza proceeded 
to the court of Trebizond, where he was informed by 
the Greek prince of the recent decease of Amurath. 
Instead of rejoicing in the deliverance, the experienced 
statesman expressed his apprehension, that an ambi- 
tious youth would not long adhere to the sage and pa- 
cific system of his fathe +r. After the sultan’s decease, 
his christian wife, Maria,‘ the daughter of the Servian 
despot, had been honourably restored to her parents: 
on the fame of her beauty and merit, she was recom- 
mended by the ambassz idor as the most worthy object 
of the royal choice ; and Phranza recapitulates and re- 
futes the specious objections that might be raised 
against the proposal. The majesty of the purple would 
ennoble an unequal alliance; the bar of affinity might 
be removed by liberal alms and the dispensation of the 
church ; the disgrace of Turkish nuptials had been re- 
peatedly overlooked ; and, though the fair Maria was 
near fifty years of age, she might yet hope to give an 
heir to the e mpire. Constantine listened to the advice, 
which was transmitted in the first ship that sailed 
from Trebizond; but the factions of the court opposed 
his marriage; and it was finally prevented by the 
pious vow of the sultana, who ended her days in the 
monastic profession. Seduced to the first alternative, 
the choice of Phranza was decided in favour of a 
Georgian princess; and the vanity of her father was 
dazzled by the glorious alliance. Instead of demand- 


|ing, according to the primitive and national custom; a 


price for his daughter,® he offered a portion of fifty-six 
thousand, with an annual pension of five thousand, 
ducats; and the services of the ambassador were re- 
paid by an assurance, that, as his son had been adopt- 
ed in baptism by the emperor, the establishment of 
his daughter should be the peculiar care of the empress 
of Constantinople. On the return of Phranza, the 
treaty was ratified by the Greek monarch, who with 
his own hand impressed three vermilion crosses on 


the golden bull, and assured the Georgian envoy, that 
in the spring his galleys should conduct the bride to 
her imperial palace. But Constantine embraced his 
faithful servant, not with the cold approbation of a 
sovereign, but with the warm confidence of a friend, 
who, after a long absence, is impatient to pour his 
secrets into the bosom of his friend. State of the By- 


‘*Since the death of my mother and of 7@ntine court. 
Cantacuzene, who alone advised me without interest 
or passi I am surrounded,” said the emperor, “ by 
men whom I can neither love, nor trust, nor esteem. 
You are not a stranger to Lucas Notaras, the creat 
admiral ; obstinately attached to his own sentiments, 
he declares, both in prive ate ® and publie, that his senti- 


on 


ec Suppose him to have been captured in 1394, in Timour’s first 
war in Georgia; (Sherefeddin, 1. iil. c. 50.) he might follow his Tar- 
tar inaster into Hindostan in 1398, and from thence sail to the spice 
islands. 

i The happy and pious Indians lived an hundredand fifty years, 
and enjoyed the most perfect productions of the vegetable and mine- 
ral kingdoms. The animals were on a large scale: dragons seventy 
cubits, ants (the formica Indica) nine inches long, sheep like ele- 
phants, elephants like sheep. Quidlibet audiendi, &c. 

e He sailed in a country vessel from the spice islands to one of the 
ports of the exterior India; invenitque navem grandem Jbericam, 

| qua in Portugalliam est delatus. This passage, composed in 1477, 
(Phranza, 1. ili. c. 30.) twenty years before the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, is spurious or wonderful. But this new geography is 
sullied by the old and imcompatible error which places the source 
if the Nile in India. 

f Cantemir, (p. 83.) who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ocli, 
and the Helen of the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in 
the year 1424, It will not easily be believed, that in six-and-twenty 
| years’ cohabitation, the sultan corpus ejus non tetigit. After thé tak- 
ing of Constantinople, she fled to Mahomet II. (Phranza, 1. iii. ¢, 22.) 

g The classical reader will recollect the offers of Agamemnon, 
(Iliad, 1. v. 144.) and the general practice of antiquity. 

h Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor of 
that name) was great domestic, a firm asserter of the Greek creed, 
| and a brother of the queemof Servia, whom he visited with the char 

acter of ambassador (Sy ro » p- 37, 38. 45.) 
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Cuar. XXIX. 


vizirs who had recommended that salutary measure. 
His nuptials were celebrated with the daughter of a| 
Turkman emir; and, after a festival of two months, 
he departed from Adrianople with his bride, to reside 
in the government of Magnesia. Before the end of | 
six weeks he was recalled by a sudden message from 
the divan, which announced the decease of Amurath, | 
aud the mutinous spirit of the janizaries. His speed | 
and vigour commanded their obedience: he passed 
the Hellespont with a chosen guard; and at the dis-| 
tance of a mile from Adrianople, the vizirs and emirs, 
the imams and cadhis, the soldiers and the people, 
fell prostrate before the new sultan. They affected to 
weep, they affected to rejoice ; he ascended the throne 
at the age of twenty-one years, and removed the cause 
of sedition by the death, the inevitable death, of his | 
infant brothers.' The of Europe and 
Asia soon appeared to congratulate his accession and 
solicit his friendship; and to all he spoke the lan-| 
cuage of moderation and peace. The confidence of 
the Greek emperor was revived by the solemn oaths 
and fair assurances with which he sealed the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty: and a rich domain on the banks of 
the Strymon was assigned for the annual payment of 
three hundred thousand aspers, the pension of an Otto- 
man prince, who was detained at his request in the 
Syzantine court. Yet the neighbours of Mahomet 
might tremble at the severity with which a youthful 
monarch reformed the pomp of his father’s household : 
the expenses of Juxury were applied to those of ambi- 


ambassadors 


tion, and an useless train of seven thousand faleoners | 

was either dismissed from his service, or enlisted in 

his troops. In the first summer of his reign, he visit- | 

ed with an army the Asiatic provinces; but after 

humbling the pride, Mahomet accepted the submis- 
n, of the Caramanian, that he might not be diverted | 

by the smallest obstacle from the execution of his 
td iN 


t desicn. 


Hos nten is The Mahometan, and more espe cially 


f Mat the ‘Turkish casuists, have pronounced 

D. 145! sect an bind the faichfel 
that no promise can bind the faithfa 

iinst the interest and duty of their religion ; and that 
the sultan may abrogate his own treaties and those of 
his predecessors. ‘The justice and magnanimity of 


Amurath had scorned this immoral privilege; but his 
son, though the proudest of men, could stoop from am- 
bition to the basest arts of dissimulation and deceit. 


Peace was on his lips, while war was in his heart: he 


incessantly sighed for the possession of Constantino- 
ple; and the Greeks, by their own indiscretion, affor- 
ded the first pretence of the fatal rupture.' Instead of 
labouring to be forgotten, their ambassadors pursued 
his camp, to demand the payment, and even the in- 


f 
crease, of their annual stip the divan was impor- 
} 


mplaints, and the vizir, a secret friend 


nd: 


Calapin, one of these royal infants, was saved from his cruel bro- 
ther, and baptized at R » under the name of Callistus Othoman 
s. The emperor Frederic III. presented him with an estate in 
stria @ en his life ind Cuspinian, who in his youth 
1 the aged vr e at Vienna, applauds his piety and | 
" (de ( esaribus, p. 672, 673.) 
k Se ession of Mahomet II. in Ducas, (c. 33.) Phranza, (1. i 
1. iii. c. 2.) Chaleondyles, (1. vii. p. 199.) and Cantemir, (p. 96.) | 
Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople I shall observe, that 
t the short hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, I have not | 
ia tain any Turkish account of this conquest; such an | 
Kecount as we possess of the siege of Rhodes by Sotiman Hl, (Me- | 
res ‘Acad les Inscr s, tom, xxvi. p. 723—769.) I} 








r I for pend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some de. | 
gree, are s lued by their distress. Our standard texts are those of | 
Ducas, (c. 34-42.) Phranza, (1. iii. c. 7—20.) Chalcond yles, (1. viii. p 
21—214.) and Leonardus Chiensis, (Historia C. P. a Turco expugta- 
te. Nor verghae, 1544, in 4to. 20 leaves.) The last of these nar 
ratives is the earliest in date, since it was composed in the isle of 
a, the 16th of A st, 1453, only s ty-nine days after the loss 
f the city, and in the first nfusion of ideas and passions. Some 
hints f i from an epistie of cardinal Isidore (in Farragine 
terum Turcicarum, ad calcem Chalcondy!. Clauseri, Basil, 1556.) to 
pope Nicholas V. and a tract of Theodosigs Zygomale, which he ad 
lressed ear 1581 to Martin Crusiug, (Tur Grecia, |. i. p. 74 
—98, Bas ) The various facts and materials are briefly, though 
critically iewed by Spondanus. (A. D. 1493, No. !—27.) The hear 
gay relati f Monstrelet and the distant Latins, I shall take leave 
to disregard, 
Vou. 1.3 G 29 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| c. 13.) Leunclavius, (Pandect. 
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| of the christians, was constrained to deliver the sense 


of his brethren. “ Ye foolish and miserable Romans,” 
said Calil, ** we know your devices, and ye are igno- 
rant of your own danger; the scrupulous Amurath is 
no more; his throne is occupied by a young conque- 
ror, whom no laws can bind, and no obstacles can re« 
sist: and if you escape from his hands, give praise to 
the divine clemency, which yet delays the chastise- 

, Why do ye seek to affright us by 


ment of your sins. 
vain and indirect menaces? Release the fugitive Or- 


| chan, crown him sultan of Romania; call the Hunga- 


rians from beyond the Danube ; arm against us the na- 


| tions of the west ; and be assured, that you will only 


provoke and precipitate- your ruin.” But if the fears 
of the ambassadors were alarmed by the stern language 
of the vizir, they were soothed by the courteous audi- 
ence and friendly speeches of the Ottoman prince ; and 
Mahomet assured them that on his return to Adriano- 
ple, he would redress the grievances, and consult the 
true interests, of the Greeks. No sooner had he re- 
passed the Hellespont, than he issued a mandate to 
suppress their pension, and to expel their officers from 
the banks of the Strymon: in this measure he betray- 
ed an hostile mind ; and the second order announced, 
and in some degree commenced, the siege of Constan- 
tinople. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus, an Asi- 
atic fortress had formerly been raised by his grandfa- 
ther: in the opposite situation, on the European side, 
he resolved to erect a more formidable castle; and a 
thousand masons were commanded to assemble in the 
Spring on a spot named Asomaton, about five miles 
from the Greek metropolis.™ Persuasion is the resource 
of the feeble ; and the feeble can seldom persuade : the 
ambassadors of the emperor attempted, without suc- 
cess, to divert Mahomet from the execution of his de- 
sign. ‘They represented, that his grandfather had so- 
licited the permission of Manuel to build a castle on 
his own territories ; but that this double fortification, 
which woald command the strait, could only tend to 
violate the alliance of the nations ; to intercept the La- 
tins who traded in the Black sea, and perhaps to anni- 
hilate the subsistence of the city. “* 1 form no en- 
terprise,”’ replied the perfidious sultan, ** against the 
city ; but the empire of Constantinople is measured by 
her walls. Have you forgot the distress to which my 
father was reduced, when you formed a league with 
the Hungarians; when they invaded our country by 
land, and the Hellespont was occapied by the French 
galleys? Amurath was compelled to force the pas- 
sage of the Bosphorus; and your strength was not 
equal to your malevolence. I was then a child at Ad- 
rianople; the Mostems trembled; and for a while the 
Gabours® insulted our disgrace. Bat when my father 
had triumphed in the field of Warna, he vowed to 
erect a fort on the western shore, and that vow it is 
my duty to accomplish. Have ye the right, have ye 
the power, to control my actions on my own ground ? 
For that ground is my own: as far as the shores of 
the Bosphorus, Asia is inhabited by the Turks, and 
Europe ts deserted by the Romans. Return, and in- 
form your king, that the present Ottoman is far differ- 
ent from his predecessors ; that his resolutions surpass 
their wishes; and that Ae performs more than they 
could resolve. Return in safety+-but the next who 
delivers a similar message may expect to be flayed 
alive.”” After this declaration, Constantine, the first 


m The situation of the fortress, and the topography of the Béspho- 
rus, are best learned from Peter Gyllius, (de Bosphoro Thracio, t. ii. 
p- 445.) and Tournefort ; (Voyage dans 
le Levant, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 443, 444.) but I must regret the map 
or ptan which Tournefort sent to the French minister of the marine. 
The reader may turn back to ch. xvii. vol. i, of this history. 

o The opprobriou# name which the Tarks bestow on the infidels, is 
expressed K2Sovp by Ducas, and Gieour by Leunclavius and the mo- 
derns. The former term is derived by Ducange (Gloss, Grec. tom. i. 
p. 530.) from KxZeveey, in vulgar Greek, a tortoise, as denoting a re- 
motion from the faith. But alas! Gadour is no more than 











Lrogradeé 

Gheber, which was transferred from the Persian to the Turkish lan 
guage, from the worshippers of fire to those of the crucifix (D’ Herbe- 
lot, Bibliot. Orient. p.375.) 
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of the Greeks in spirit as in rank,° had determined to 
unsheath the sword, and to resist the approach and 
establishment of the Turks on the Bosphorus. He 
was disarmed by the advice of his civil and eecclesias- 
tical ministers, who recommended a system less gen- 
erous, and even less prudent, than his own, to approve 
their patience and long-suffering, to brand the Ottoman 
with the name and guilt of an aggressor, and to de- 
pend on chance and time for their own safety, and the 
destruction of a fort which could not long be maintain- 
ed in the neighbourhood of a great and populous city. 
Amidst hope and fear, the fears of the wise, and the 
hopes of the credulous, the winter rolled away; the 
proper business of each man, and each hour, was post- 
poned ; and the Greeks shut their eyes against the im- 
pending danger, till the arrival of the spring and the 
sultan decided the assurance of their ruin. 

He buildsa for. Of a master who never forgives, the 


tress onthe Bos- orders are seldom disobeyed. On the 
Poe D. 1452. twenty-sixth of March, the appointed 
March. spot of Asomaton was covered with an 


active swarm of Turkish artificers ; and the materials 
by sea and land were diligently transported from Eu- 
rope and Asia.P The lime had been burnt in Cata- 
phrygia; the timber was cut down in the woods of 
Heraclea and Nicomedia; and the stones were dug 
from the Anatolian quarries. Each of the thousand 
masons was assisted by two workmen; and a measure 
of two cubits was marked for their daily task. ‘The 
fortress? was built in a triangular form; each angle 
was flanked by a strong and massy tower; one on the 
declivity of the hill, two along the sea-shore: a thick- 
ness of twenty-two feet was assigned for the walls, 
thirty for the towers ; and the whole building was co- 
vered with a solid platform of lead. 
pressed and directed the work with indefatigable ar- 
dour: his three vizirs claimed the honour of finishing 
their respective towers: the zeal of the cadhis emula- 
ted that of the janizaries; the meanest labour was en- 
nobled by the service of God and the sultan; and the 
diligence of the multitude was quickened by the eye 
of a despot, whose smile was the hope of fortune, and 
whose frown was the messenger of death. The Greek 
emperor beheld with terror the irresistible progress of 
the work; and vainly strove, by flattery and gifts, to 
assuage an implacable foe, who sought, and secretly 
fomented, the slightest occasion of a quarrel. Such 
oecasions must soon and inevitably be found. The 
ruins of stately churches, and even the marble columns 
which had been consecrated to Saint Michael the arch- 
angel, were employed without scruple by the profane 
and rapacious Moslems; and some christians, who 
presumed to oppose the removal, received from their 
hands the crown of martyrdom. Constantine had so- 
licited a Turkish guard to protect the fields and har- 
vests of his subjects: the guard was fixed; but their 
first order was to allow free pasture to the mules and 
horses of the camp, and to defend their brethren if they 
should be molested by the natives. The retinue of an 
Ottoman chief had left their horses to pass the night 
among the ripe corn: the damage was felt; the insult 
was re:ented; and several of both nations were slain 
in a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet listened with joy 
to the complaint; and a detachment was commanded 
to exterminate the guilty village: the guilty had fled ; 
but forty innocent and unsuspecting reapers were mas- 





oe Phranza does justice to his master’s sense and courage. 
taiem hominis non ignorans imperator prior arma movere Constituit, 
and stigmatizes the folly of the cum sacri tum profani proceres, which 
he had heard, amentes spe vana pasci. Ducas was not a privy-coun- 
sellor. 

p Instead of this clear and consistent account, the Turkish annals, 
(Cantemir, p. 97.) revived the foolish tale of the ox’s hide, and Did 
stratagem in the foundation of Carthage. Theseannals (unless we 


~ 


are swayed by an anti-christian prejudice) are far less valuable than 
the Greek historians. 

q In the dimensions of this fortress, the old castle of Europe, Phran 
za does not exactly agree with Chalcondyles, whose description has 
been verified on the spot by his editor Leunclavius. 
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Mahomet himself 


Callidi- | 
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| sacred by the soldiers. Till this provo- T 
cation, Constantinople had been open to 

the visits of commerce uri 
alarm, the gates were shut; but the 


ious for peace, re leased ¢ 
and expressed, in a la 
r. a Sin 


captives ;* 
resignation of a christian and a soldie ce nei 
ther oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, can secure peace, 


pursue,”’ said he to Mahomet, * your imp 


he Turkish 


war, June; 


on the first 
, r, stil] anx- 
n the third day his Turkish 


1 
me > the firm 


and c s 


ty: 
empe 


st ssare 


us Warfare, 


My trust is in Gi d alone: if it hould please him to 
mollify your heart, I shall rejoice in th h ippy ch inge ; 
if he delivers the city into your hands, I submit with. 
out a murmur to his holy will. But until the Judge 





of the earth shall pronounce between us, it is my d 





to live and die in the defence of my pe ple.” The 
sultan’s answer was hostile and deci- o 
sive: his fortifications were completed ; . 


and before his departure for Adrianople, he stationed a 
vigilant aga and four hundred janizaries, to levy a tri. 
} 
i 


bute of the ships of every nation th d pass with. 


it shot 





in the reach of their cannon. A Venetian ve ssel, refy. 
sing ¢ be it nce to the ew ] Is of the B phorus, was 
sunk with a single bullet. The master and thirty sai. 


lors escaped in the boat; but they wer 


dragged in 
chains to the Por the chief was Impaled ; his com- 
panions were beheaded, and the historian Ducas* be 
held, at Demotica, their bodies exposed to the wild 
beasts. The siege of Constantinople was deferred til] 
the ensuing spring; but an Ottoman army marched 
into the Morea to divert the force of the brothers of 
Constantine. At this wra of calamity, a. p, 453 
one of thes: princes, the de Spot Thomas, Jan. 17 
was blessed or afflicted with the birth of a son; “ the 
last heir,” says the plaintive Phranza, * of the last 
spark of the Roman empire.’ 
| The Greeks and the Turks passed an aie zee 
anxious and slee¢ pless winter: the former of Cor 
were kept awake by their fears, the lat- st#atinople, | 
ter by their hopes; both by the prepara- gs Sa sen 
tions of defence and attack ; and the two A. D. 14 
emperors, who had the most to lose or ; 
to gain, were the most deeply affected by the natior il 
sentiment. In Mahomet, that sentiment was inflamed 


umused his 


lofty } 


by the ardour of his youth and temper: he 
leisure with building at Adrianople * the 
f Jehan Numa; (the watch-tower of the world;) but 
his serious thoughts were irrevocably bent on the con- 
quest of the city of At the of night, 
about the second watch, he started from his bed, and 

instant attenda his prime vizir. 
hour, tl 


valace 


Cwsar. dead 


commanded the 
re, the 


The messa 1e prince, and his own situa- 


tion, alarmed the guilty conscience of Calil Basha; 
who had possessed he confidence, and advised the 
restoration, of Amurath. On the accession of the son, 
the vizir was confirmed in his office and the appearan- 
ces of favour; but the veteran stat was not in- 
sensible that he trod on a thin and slippery ice, which 
might break under his footst ps, al d plunge him into 


the abyss. His friendship for the christians, which 


might be innocent under the late id stigmatiz- 
ed him with the 
brother of the infidels ;* and his avarice entertained a 
} 


i1C- 


relon, h 
name of Gabour Ortachi, or foster- 


venal and treasonable corre spondence, which was ¢ 
tected and punished after the conclusion of the war. 


| = 


r Among these were some pages of Mahomet, so conscious f his 
inexorable rigour, that they begged to lose their heads in the city un- 
less they could return before sunset 

s Ducas c. Phranza, (|. iii. c. 3.) who had sailed in his vessel, 

|; cCommemorat s the Venet ny tas a martyr 

t Auctum est Palzol rum genus, et imperii successor, parveque 
Romanorum scintilla heres natus, Andreas, &c. (Phranza, 1. iii. ¢ 
7.) The strong expres n was it y his feelir 

Cantemir, p. 97, ' The s in was either doubtful of his con- 
juest, or ignorant of t peri erits of Constantinople, A city or 
a kingdom may sometimes be ruined by the imperial fortune of their 
sovereign. 

zz é , by the president Cousin, is translated pere nourricier, 
most correctly indeed from the Latin version; but in his haste he 
has overlooked the note vhich Ismael Boillaud (ad Ducam, c. 36.) 

} acknowledges and rectifies his own ergor. 
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On receiving the royal mandate, he embraced, perhaps 
for the last time, his wife and children; filled a cup 
with pieces of gold, hastened to the palace, adored the 
sultan, and offered, according to the oriental custom, 
the slight. tribute of his duty and gratitude” “ It is 
not my wish,’’ said Mahomet, ** to resume my gifts, 
but rather to keap and multiply them on thy head. In 
my turn | ask a present far more valuable and impor- 
' As soon as the vizir had re- 
covered from his surprise, ** The same God,” said he, 
«« who has already given thee so large a portion of the 
Roman empire, will not deny the remnant and the 
His pre vidence, and thy power, assure thy 
nd myself, with the rest of thy faithful 


tant ;—Constantinople.” 


c ipit il. 


success > a 


slaves, will sacrifice our lives and fortunes.’ ** La- 
la,” * (or preceptor,) continued the sultan, “*do you 
see this pillow ? all the night, in my agitation, I have 
pulled it on e side and on the other; I have risen 
from my bed, again have I lain down; yet sleep has 
not % | \ y Beware of the gold 
nd \ I rms we are erior: 
ind with t 1 of ¢ 2 Wvere.nf thovie 
phet ‘ i r $ ti- 
nople lo i t l i his soldiers, he 
oft wand it t treets alone, and in dis- 
guise; and it was fatal to discover the sultan, when 
he wished to escape from the vulgar eye. His hours 
were speut In eating the plan of the hostile city ; 
in debating, with his generals and engineers, on what 
spot he should erect his batteries; on which side he 
should It the walls; where he should spring his 
mines ; to what place he should apply his scaling-lad- 
ders: and the exercises of the day repeated and prov- 
ed the lucubrations of the night. 

The er An r the implements of destruction, 
non of he studied wi peculiar care the recent 
and tren lous discovery of the Latins; and his artil- 
lery surpassed whatever had yet appeared in the world. 
A founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who had 
been almost starved in the Greek service, deserted to 
the Moslems, and was liberally entertained by the 
Turkish sulta Mahomet was satisfied with the an- 
swer to his first question, which he eagerly pressed on 


the artist. “Am IL able to cast acannon capable of 
throwing a ball or st f sufficient size to batter the 
walls of Constantinople?” “1 am ignorant of 
their strength, but were they more solid than those of 
Babylon, | could oppose an engine of superior power: 
the position and mana of that engine must be 
left to your 
dery was established 
pre p red; 


ne ¢ 





not 


rement 
engineers.”’ 
at Adrianople: the metal was 
and at the end of three months, Urban pro- 


duced a piece of brass ordnance of stupendous, and 
almost incredible, magnitude; a measure of twelve 
palms is sioned to the bore; and the stone bullet 
weighed above six hundred pounds.* A vacant place 
before the new palace was chosen for the first experi- 


ment; but, to prevent the sudden and 
effects of astonishment and fear, a proclamation was 
issued, that the cannon would be discharged the ensu- 
ing day. The explosion was felt or heard in a circuit 
of an hundred furlongs; the ball, by the force of gun- 
powder, was driven above a mile; and on the spot 
where it fell, it buried itself a fathom deep in the 


y The oriental stom of never appearing without gifts before a 
govereign or a superior, is of high antiquity, and seems analogous 
with t lea of sacrifice, still more ancient and universal. See the 
exa 3 of Persia s. Elian. Hist. Var. 1. i. c. 31, 32, 33. 

z The J f Purke (Ca p. 34.) and the Zata of the 
G ks (I ) } hes iral langua f chil- 

f i ‘ ‘ pr tive words which 
den r n of ope syllable, com 
= fa t ra ita is t and an open vowel, (des 
srosses, Mechan si t 231 —247.) 

a The At ta we ia t sixty ming, or avoirdupois 
pounds ; (see Ho 1ancient Weights, Measures, &c.) but among 
he modern Greeks lat class appella 1 was extended to a 
weight of on indred, of e hundred and twenty-five, pounds. 
(Ducange, rar« v.) Leonmardus Chiensis measured the ball or 


Stone of the second cannon 
@mobibat io gyro. 


Lapidem, qui palmis undecim ex meis 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 





| 
On this assurance, a foun- 


mischievous | 
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ground. For the conveyance of this destructive en- 
gine, a frame or carriage of thirty waggons was linked 
together and drawn along by a team of sixty oxen: 
two hundred men on both sides were stationed to poise 
or support the rolling weight; two hundred and fifty 
workmen marched before to smooth the way and re- 
pair the bridges; and near two months were employed 
in a laborious journey of one hundred and fifty miles, 
A lively philosopher” derides on this occasion the 
credulity of the Greeks, and observes, with much rea- 
son, that we should always distrust the exaggerations 
of a vanquished people. He calculates, that a ball, 
even of two hundred pounds, would require a charge 
of one hundred and fifty pounds of powder; and that 
the stroke would be feeble and impotent, since not a 


| fifteenth part of the mass could be inflamed at the 
| Same moment. 


A stranger as I am to the art of des- 


truction, I can discern that the modern improvements 
of artillery prefer the number of pieces to the weight 
of metal; the qu ckness of the fire to the soun » OF 
ven the consequence, of single: explasion;.., Yet. 
re rt re ct ‘th p tive and unani S n 
'¢ porary write hor car seein 1 ) es 
that the first artists, in their ru d ambi » 
should have transgressed the standard of m tion. 
A ‘Turkish cannon, more enormous than that of Ma- 
homet, still guards the entrance of the Dardanelles; 
and if the use be inconvenient, it has been found ona 
late trial that the effect was far from contemptible. A 


stone bullet of eleven hundred pounds’ weight was 
once discharged with three hundred and thirty pounds 
of powder; at the distance of six hundred yards it 
shivered into three rocky fragments, traversed the 
strait, and, leaving the waters in a foam, again rose 
and bounded against the opposite hill. 


While Mahomet threatened the capital yyanomet m1. 
of the east, the Greek emperor implored forms the siege 
with fervent prayers the assistance of ©) “opstantine 
earth and heaven. But the invisible * A. p. 1453. 
powers were deaf to his supplications : April ¢ 


and Christendom beheld with indifference the fall of 
Constantinople, while she derived at least some prom- 
ise of supply from the jealous and temporal policy of 
the sultan of Egypt. Some states were too weak, 
and others too remote; by some the danger was con- 
sidered as imaginary, by others as inevitable: the 
western princes were involved in their endless and 
domestic quarrels; and the Roman pontiff was exas- 
perated by the falsehood or obstinacy of the Greeks. 
Instead of employing in their favour the arms and 
treasures of Italy, Nicholas the fifth had foretold their 
approaching ruin; and his honour was engaged in the 
accomplishment of his prophecy. Perhaps he was 
softened by the Jast extremity of their distress; but 
his compassion was tardy; his efforts were faint and 
unavailing; and Constantinople had fallen, before the 
squadrons of Genoa and Venice could sail from their 
harbours.¢ Even the princes of the Morea and of the 
Greek islands affected a cold neutrality ; the Genoese 
colony of Galata negociated a private treaty; and the 
sultan indulged them in the delusive hope, that by his 
clemency they might survive the ruin of the empire. 
A plebeian crowd, and some Byzantine nobles, basely 
withdrew from the danger of their country ; and the 
avarice of the rich denied the emperor, and reserved 
for the Turks, the secret treasures which might have 


b See Voltaire. (Hist. Generale, c. xci. p. 294, 295.) He was am- 
bitious of universal monarchy ; and the poet frequently aspires to the 
name and style of an astronomer, a chemist, &c. 

ec The Baron de Tott, (tom. iii. p. 85—89.) who fortified the Darda- 
nelles against the Russians, describes in a lively, and even comic, 
strain his own prowess, and the consternation of the Turks. But 
that adventurous traveller does not possess the art of gaining our 
confidence. 

4 Non audivit, indignum ducens, says the honest Antoninus; but 
as the Roman court was afterwards grieved and ashamed, we find 
the more courtly expression of Platina, in_animo fuisse pontifici 
juvare Greecos, and the positive assertion of Eneas Sylvius, structam 
classem, &c. (Spond. A. D. 1453, No. 3.) 
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raised in their defence whole armies of mercenaries.® 


The indigent and solitary prince prepared however to | 


sustain his formidable adversary; but if his courage 
were equal to the peril, his strength was inadequate 
to the contest. In the beginning of the spring, the 
Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages as far 
as the gates of Constantinople : submission was spar- 
ed and protected; whatever presumed to resist was 
exterminated with fire and sword. ‘The Greek places 
on the Black sea, Mesembria, Acheloum, and Bizon, 
surrendered on the first summons; Selybria alone de- 
served the honours of a siege or blockade; and the 
bold inhabitants, while they were invested by land, 
launched their boats, pillaged the opposite coast of 
Cyzicus, and sold their captives in the public market. 
But on the approach of Mahomet himself all was si- 
lent and prostrate: he first halted at the distance of 
five miles ; and from thence advancing in battle array, 
planted before the gate of St. Romanus the imperial 
standard ; and, on the sixth day of April, formed the 
memorable siege of Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and Europe exten- 
ded on the right and left from the Pro- 
pontis to the harbour: the janizaries in the front were 
stationed bef the sultan’s tent; the Ottoman line 
was covered by a deep intrenchment; and a subordi- 
nate army enclosed the suburb of Galata, and watch- 
ed the doubtful faith of the Genoese. ‘The inquisitive 
Philelphus, who resided in about thirty years 
before the siege, is confident, that all the ‘Turkish for- 
ces, of any name or value, could not exceed the num- 
ber of sixty thousand horse and twenty thousand foot; 
and he upbraids the pusillanimity of the nati 


Forces of the 
Turks; 


re 


Greece 


ns, who 


had tamely yielded to an handful of barbarians. Such 
indeed might be the regular establishment of the Capi- 
culi,£ the tr ps of the Porte, who marched with the 


prince, and were paid from his royal treasury. Bu 
the bashaws, in their respective governments, main- 
tained or Jevied a provincial militia; many lands were 
held by a military tenure ; many volunteers were at- 
tracted by the hope ol vil; and the f the 
holy trumpet invited a swarm of hungry and fearless 
fanatics, who might contribute at least to multiply the 

first attack to blunt the swords, of 





sp sound 


terrors, and in the 


the christians. ‘The whole mass of the ‘Turkish pow- 
ers is magnified by Ducas, Chalcondyles, and Leonard 
of Chios, to the amount of three or four hundred thou- 
sand men; but Phranza was a less remote and more 


accurate judge; and his precise definition of two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight thousand does not exceed the mea- 
sure of experience and probability. ‘The navy of the 
besiegers was less formidable: the Propontis was 


overspread with three hundred and twenty sail ; but of 


these no more than eighteen could be rated as galleys 
of war; and the far greater part must he degraded 
to the condition of storeships and transports, which 
poured into the camp fresh supplies of men, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions. In her last decay, 
Constantinople was still peopled with 
more than an hundred thousand inhabitants ; bui these 
numbers are found in the accounts, not of war, but of 
captivity ; and they mostly consisted of mechanics, of 
of women, and of men devoid of that spirit 


of the Greeks. 


pre sts, 











e Antonin, in Proem.—Epist. cardinal. Isidor. apud Spontanum ; 
and Dr. Johnson, in the tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this 
characterist rcumsta 

The gr Gr dig up the golden caverns, 
Thea Le eaith of hoarding ages ; 

That we which, granted to their weeping prince, 
Had rang’d embattled nations at their gates, 


f The palatine yps are styled Capiculi,the provincials, Serat 
culi ; and most of the names and institutions of the Turkish militia 
existed before the on Namch of Soliman IL. from which, and his 
own experience, count Marsigli has composed his military state of 
the Ottoman empire 

g¢ The observation of Philelphus is approved by Cuspinian in the 
year 1508, (de Cawsaribus, in Epilog. de Militia Turcicaé, p. 697.) 
Marsigli proves, that the effective armies of the Turks are much 
less numerous than they appear. In the army that besieged Con 
stantinople, Leonardus Chiensis reckons no more than 15,000 jani- 
zaries 


¢ 
tr 
c 


ar 
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{which even women have sometimes exerted for the 
common safety. I can suppose, I could almost ex. 
cuse, the reluctance of subjects to serve on a distant 
frontier, at the will of a tyrant; but the man who 
dares not expose his life in the defence of his children 
and his property, has lost in society the first and most 
active energies of nature. By the emperor's com. 
mand, a particular inquiry had been made through the 
streets and houses, how many of the citizens, or even 
of the monks, were able and willing to bear arms foy 
their country. ‘The lists were intrusted to Phranza ;* 
and, after a diligent addition, he informed his master, 
with grief and surprise, that the national defence was 
reduced to four thousand nine hundred and seventy 
Romans. Between Constantine and his faithful mip. 
ister, this comfortless secret was preserved; and a 
sufficient proportion of shields, cross-bows, and mus. 
kets, was distributed from the arsenal to the City 
They derived some accession from a body of 
two thousand strangers, under the command of John 


bands. 


Justiniani, a noble Genoese; a liberal donative was 
advanced to these auxiliaries; and a princely recom. 
pence, the isle of Lemnos, was promised to the valour 


and victory of their chief. A strong chain was drawn 
across the mouth of the harbour: it was supported by 
some Greek and Italian vessels of war and merchan. 
dise; and the ships of every christian nation, that 
successively arrived from Candia and the Black sea, 
were detained for the public vice. Against the 
powers otf the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent 
of thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended by 
a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand soldiers. 
Europe and Asia were open to 1 bestegers; but the 
strength and provisions of t Greeks n sustain a 
daily decrease ; nor could they indulge tl x pectati 
of any foreign suce I r supply. 

The primitive Romans would have , = a 
rawn their swords in the res tion oft 
death or conquest. ‘The primitive chris- De = 
tians might have embraced each other, 
and awaited in patience and charity the stroke of mar- 
tyrdom. But the Greeks of Constant were ani- 
mated only by the spirit of reli N, i it spirit 
was productive only of animosity and d rd. Be 
fore his deuth, che ‘en pe r J 1 Pala us had re 
nounced the unpopular measure of with the 
Latins ; nor was the idea revived, till the distress of 


his brother Constantine imposed a last trial of flattery 


and dissimulation.! With the demand of temporal aid, 
his ambassadors were instructed to mingle the assur- 
ance of spiritual obedience : his neglect of the church 


was excused by the ardent cares of the state; and his 


orthodox wishes solicited the presence of a Roman le- 
vate. The Vatican had been too often deluded ; yet 
the signs of ventanece eould not decently be over- 


re} 

looked ; a legate re 
my ; and about six months before the fin 
the cardinal Isidore of Russia appeared in that charac- 
ter with a retinue of priests and ‘The empe- 
ror saluted him as a friend and father ; respectfully lis- 
tened to his public and private sermons ; a! d with the 


easily granted than an ar- 


was m 
u destruction, 


soldiers. 


most obse quious of the el roy and layme n subscribed 
the act of union, as it had been ratified in the couneil 
of Florence. On the twelfth of December, the two 
nations, in the church of St. Sophia, joined in the 
communion of sacrifice and prayer; and the names of 
the two pontiffs were solemnly commem 1; the 
names of Nicholas the fifth, the vicar of Christ, and 
of the patriarch Gregory, who had been driven into ex- 
ile by a rebellious px ople. 


ratec 


h Ego eidem (Imp.) tabellas extribui non absque dotore et mest 
tia: mansitque apud nos duos aliis occultus numerus. (Phranza, t 
jii.c. 8.) With some indulgence for national pre es, we cannot 
desire a more authentic witness, not only of public facts, but of 


private counsels, 

i In Spondanus, the narrative of the union is not only partial, but 
imperfect. The bishop of Pamiers died in 1642, and the history ol 
uch truth and 


Ducas, which represents these scenes (c. 36, 37.) with s 
printed till the year 1649, 


) Spirit, was not 
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Obstinacy and But the dress and language of the La- 
fanaticism of the tin priest who officiated at the altar, were 
Greeks. an object of scandal; and it was obser- 
ved with horror, that he consecrated a cake or wafer of 
unleavened bread, and poured cold water into the cup 
of the sacrament. A national historian acknowledges 
with a blush, that none of his countrymen, not even 
the emperor himself, were sincere, in this occasional 
conformity. Their hasty and unconditional submis- 
sion was palliated by a promise of futare revisal; but 
the best, or the worst, of their excuses was the con- 
fession of their perjury. When they were pressed 
by the reproaches of their honest brethren, “ Have 

atience,”’ they whispered, * have patience till God 
shall have delivered the city from the great dragon 
who seeks te devour us. You shall thon perceive 
whether we are truly reconciled with the Azymites.” 
But patience is not the attribute of zeal; nor can the 
arts of a court be adapted to the freedom and violence 
of popular enthusiasm. From the dome of St. Sophia, 
the inhabitants of either sex, and of every degree, rush- 
ed in crowds to the cell of the monk Gennadius,! to 
consult the oracle of the church. The holy man was 
jnvisible ; entranced, as it should seem, in deep medi- 
tation, or divine rapture: but he had exposed on the 
door of his cell a speaking tablet; and they succes- 
sively withdrew, after reading these tremendous words: 
«@Q miserable Romans, why will ye abandon the 
truth; and why, instead of confiding in God, will ye 
put your trust in the Italians? In losing your faith, 
you will lose your city. Have mercy on me,O Lord! 
] protest in thy presence, that I am innocent of the 
crime. O miserable Romans, consider, pause, and re- 
pent. At the same moment that you renounce the 
religion of your fathers, by embracing impiety, you 
submit to a foreign servitude.’’ According to the 
advice of Gennadius, the religious virgins, as pure 
as angels, and as proud as de#mons, rejected the act 
of union, and abjured all communion with the pre- 
sent and future associates of the Laiins; and their 
example was applauded and imitated by the greatest 
part of the clergy and people. From the monastery, 
the devout Greeks dispersed themselves in the ta- 
verns; drank to the slaves of the pope; 
emptied their glasses in honour of the image of the 
holy Virgin ; and besought her to defend against Ma- 
homet the city which she had formerly saved from 
Choros and the Chagan. In the double intoxication 
of zeal and wine, they valiantly exclaimed, * What 
occasion have we for succour, or union, or Latins? far 
from us be the worship of the Azymites!"’ During 
the winter that preceded the Turkish conquest, the na- 
tion was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and the 
season of Lent, the approach of Easter, instead of 
breathing charity and love, served only to fortify the 
obstinacy and influence of the zealots. The confes- 
sors scrutinized and alarmed the conscience of their 
votaries, and a rigorous penance was imposed on those, 
who had received the communion from a priest, who 
had given an express or tacit consent to the union. 
His service at the altar propagated the infection to the 
mute and simple spectators of the ceremony : they for- 
feited, by the impure spectacle, the virtue of the sacer- 
dotal character; nor was it lawful, even in danger of 
sudden death, to invoke the assistance of their prayers 
or absolution. No sooner had the church of St. So- 
phia been polluted by the Latin sacrifice, than it was 
deserted as a Jewish synagogue, or an heathen temple, 


eee 


contusion 





k Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that the 


measure was adopted only propter spem auxilii; he affirms with 
pleasure, that those who refused to perform their devotions in St. So- 
phia, extra culpam et in pace essent, (I. iii. c. 20.) 

| His primitive and secular name was George Scholarius, which he 
changed lor that of Gennadius, either when he became a monk or a 
patriarch. His defence, at Florence, of the same union which he eo 


turiously attacked at Constant inople, has tempted Leo Allatius, (Dia 
trib. de Georgiis, in Fabric. Bibliot, Graec, tom. x. p. 769—736.) to di- 
vide him into two men: but Renaudot (p. 3438—383.) has restored the 


identity of his person and the duplicity of his character. 
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by the clergy and people: and a vast and gloomy si- 
lence prevailed in that venerable dome, which had so 
often smoked with a cloud of incense, blazed with in- 
numerable lights, and resounded with the voice of pray- 
er and thanksgiving. The Latins were the most odious 
of heretics and infidels ; and the first minister of the 
empire, the great duke, was heard to declare, that he 
had rather behold in Constantinople the turban of Ma- 
homet, than the pope’s tiara or a eardinal’s hat™ A 
sentiment so unworthy of christians and patriots, was 
familiar and fatal to the Greeks : the emperor was de- 
prived of the affection and support of his subjects ; and 
their native cowardice was sanctified by resignation to 
the divine decree, or the visionary hope of a miracu- 
lous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes the 
figure of Constantinople, the two sides 
along the sea were made inaccessible 
to an enemy; the Propontis by nature, April 6— 
and the harbour by art. Between the May 2. 
two waters, the basis of the triangle, the land side was 
protected by a double wall, and a deep ditch of the 
depth of one hundred feet. Against this line of forti- 
fication, which Phranza, an eye-witness, prolongs to 
the measure of six miles,® the Ottomans directed their 
principal attack; and the emperor, after distributing 
the service and command of the most perilous stations, 
undertook the defence of the external wal]. In the 
first days of the siege, the Greek soldiers descended 
into the ditch, or sallied into the field; but they soon 
discovered, that, in the proportion of their numbers, 
one christian was of more value than twenty Turks: 
and, after these bold preludes, they were prudently 
content to maintain the rampart with their missile wea- 
pons. Nor should this prudence be aceused of pusil- 
lanimity. ‘The nation was indeed pusillanimous and 
base; but the last Constantine deserves the name of an 
hero; his noble band of volunteers was inspired with 
Roman virtue; and the foreign auxiliaries supported 
the honour of the western chivalry. The incessant 
volleys of lances and arrows were accompanied with 
the smoke, the sound, and the fire, of musketry and 
cannon. ‘Their small arms discharged at the same 
time either five, or even ten, balls of lead, of the size 
of a walnut; and, according to the closeness of the 
ranks and the force of the powder, several breast-plates 
and bodies were transpierced by the same shot. But 
the Turkish approaches were soon sunk in trenches, or 
eovered with ruins. Hach day added to the science of 
the christians; but their inadequate stock of gunpow- 
der was wasted in the operations of each day. Their 
ordnance was not powerful, either in size or number; 
and if they possessed some heavy cannon, they feared 
to plant them on the walls, lest the aged structure 
should be shaken and overthrown by the explosion.° 
The same destructive secret had been revealed to the 
Moslems ; by whom it was employed with the supe- 
rior energy of zeal, riches, and despotism. The great 
cannon of Mahomet has been separately noticed ; an 
important and visible object in the history of the 
times: but that enormous engine was flanked by two 
fellows almost of equal magnitude:? the long order 
of the Turkish artillery was pointed against the walls; 
fourteen batteries thundered at once on the most ac- 
cessible places; and one of these it is ambiguously 


Siege of Con- 

stantinople by 

Mahomet II. 
A. D. 1453. 


m Daxiokiov xaiurtes, may be fairly translated a cardinal’s hat. 
The difference of the Greek and Latin habits imbittered the schism. 

n We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to the smallest mea- 
sure which is preserved in the wersts of Russia, 547 French foises, 
and of 1043-Stoadegree. The six miles of Phranza do not exceed 
four English miles. (D’Anville, Mesures Itineraires, p. 61. 123, &c.) 

o At indies doctiores nostri facti paravere contra Sonn machina- 
menta que tamen avare dabantur. Pulvis erat nitri modica exigua ; 
tela modica; bombarde, si aderant in comimeditate loci primum hos- 
tes offendere maceriebus al veisque tectos non poterant. Nam si que 
magn® erant, ne murus concuteretur noster, quiescebant. This pas- 
sage of Leonardus Chiensis is curious and important. 

p According to Chalcondyles and Phranza, the great cannon burst, 
an accident which, according to Ducas, was prevented by the artist's 
skill. It is evident that they do not speak of the same gun. 
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expressed, that it was mounted with one hundred and 
thirty guns, or that it discharged one hundred and 
thirty bullets. Yet, in the power and activity of the 
sultan, we may discern the infancy of the new science. 


Under a master who counted the moments, the great | 


cannon could be loaded and fired no more than seven 
times in one day.4 The heated metal unfortunately 
burst ; several workmen were destroyed ; and the skill 
of an artist was admired who bethought himself of 
preventing the danger and accident by pouring oil, 
after each explosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 
Attack and de- The first random shots were produc- 
fence. tive of more sound than effect; and it 


was by the advice of a christian, that the engineers | 


were taught to level their aim against the two oppo- 
site sides of the salient angles of a bastion. 
imperfect, the weight and repetition of the fire made 
some impression on the walls ; and the Turks pushing 
their approaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted to 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





However | 


fill the enormous chasm, and to build a road to the| 


assault.. Innumerable fascines, and hogsheads, and 
trunks of trees, were heaped on each other; and such 
was the impetuosity of the throng, that the foremost 
and the weakest were pushed headlong down the pre- 
cipice, and instantly buried under the accumulated 
mass. ‘To fill the ditch, was the toil of the besiegers; 


to clear away the rubbish, was the safety of the be-| 


sieged ; and, after a long and bloody conflict, the web 
that had been woven in the day was still unravelled in 
the night. The next resource of Mahomet was the 


practice of mines; but the soil was rocky; in every | 
attempt he was stopped and undermined by the chris-| 


tian engineers ; nor had the art been yet invented of 
replenishing those subterraneous passages with gun- 
powder, and blowing whole towers and cities into the 
airs A circumstance that distinguishes the siege of 
Constantinople, is the re-union of the ancient and mo- 
dern artillery. The cannon were intermingled with the 
mechanical engines for casting stones and darts; the 
bullet and the battering ram were directed against the 
same walls; nor had the discovery of gunpowder su- 
perseded the use of the liquid and unextinguishable 
fire. A wooden turret of the largest size was advan- 
ced on rollers: this portable magazine of ammunition 
and fascines was protected by a threefold covering of 
bulls’ hides; incessant volleys were securely dischar- 
ged from the loop-holes ; in the front, three doors were 
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been reduced to ashes; the ditch was cle 
stored ; and the tower of St. Romanus was again strong 
and entire. He deplored the failure of his design: and 
uttered a profane exclamation, that the word of the 
thirty-seven thousand prophets should not have com- 
pelled him to believe that such a work, in so short a 
time, could have been accomplished by the infidels, 

The generosity of the christian princes Recta: 

yas cold and tardy; but in the first ap- victory of four 
prehension of a siege, Constantine had Ships. 
negociated, in the isles of the Archipelago, the 
and Sicily, the most indispensable supplies. Ags early 
as the beginning of April, five' great ships, equipped 
for merchandize and war, would have sailed from the 
harbour of Chios, had not the wind blown obstinately 
from the north." One of these ships bore the imperial 
flag ; the remaining four belonged to the Genoese; and 
they were laden with wheat and barley, with wine. 
oil, and vegetables, and, above all, with soldiers and 
mariners, for the service of the eapital. After a tedioys 
delay, a gentle breeze, and on the second day, a strong 
gale from the south, carried them throuch the Helles. 
pont and the Propontis: but the city was already 
invested by sea and land; and the Turkish fleet at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched from shore 
to shore, in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at 
least to repel, these bold auxiliaries. 
has present to his mind the 
Constantinople, will conceive 
ness of the spectacle. 


ared and re. 


Morea, 


The reader who 
geographical picture of 

and admire the great. 
The five christian ships con. 
tinued to advance with joyful shouts, and a full press 
both of sails and oars, against an hostile fleet of three 


} hundred vessels ; and the rampart, the camp, the coasts 


contrived for the alternate sally and retreat of the sol-| 


diers and workmen. They ascended by a stair-case to 
the upper platform, and, as high as the level of that 
platform, a sealing-ladder could be raised by pulleys 
to form a bridge, and grapple with the adverse rampart. 
By these various arts of annoyance, some as new as 
they were pernicious to the Greeks, the tower of St. 
Romanus was at length overturned; after a severe 
struggle the Turks were repulsed from the breach, and 
interrupted by darkness; but they trusted, that with 
the return of light they should renew the attack with 
fresh vigour and d Of this pause of 
action, this interval of hope, each moment was impro- 
ved by the activity of the emperor and Justiniani, who 


ecisive success. 


passed the night on the spot, and urged the labours} 


which involved the safety of the church and city. At 
the dawn of day, the impatient sultan perceived, with 
astonishment and 


ao 
> 


of Europe and Asia, were lined with innnmerable spee- 


tators, who anxiously awaited the event of this mo. 
mentous succour. At the first view that event could 
not appear doubtful; the superiority of the Moslems 


and 


was beyond all measure or in a calm, 
their numbers and valour must inevitably have prevail. 
But their hasty and imperfect navy had been 
created, not by the genius of the people, but by the 
will of the sultan: in the height of their prosperity, 
the Turks have acknowledged, that if God had given 
them the earth, he had left to the infidels ;* 
and of defeats, a rapid progress of decay, 
has established the truth of their modest confession. 
Except eighteen galleys of some foree, the rest of 
their fleet consisted of open boats, rudely constructed 
and awkwardly managed, crowded with troops and 
destitute of cannon; and since courage arises ina great 
measure from the consciousness of strength, the bravest 
of the janizaries might tremble on a new element. In 
the christian squadron, five stout and lofty ships were 
guided by skilful pilots, and manned with the veteran 
of Italy and Greece, long practised in the arts and 
perils of the sea. ‘Their weight was directed to sink 
or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded their pas- 
sage; their artillery swept the waters: their liquid 
fire was poured on the heads of their adversaries, who, 
with the design of boarding, presumed to approach 
them; and the winds and waves are always on the 
side of the ablest navigators. In this conflict, the 
imperial vessel, which had been almost overpowered, 


account; 


ed. 


the sea 


a series 


| was rescued by the Genoese: but the Turks, ina dis- 


rief, that his wooden turret had, 
| siderable loss. 


q Near a hundred years after the siege of Constantinople, the | 


French and English fleets in the Channel were proud of firing 300 
shot in an engager 
]. x. in the Collection Generale, tom. xxi. p. 239.) 

r [have selected some curious facts, without striving to emulate 
the bloody and obstinate eloquence of the Abbé de Vertot, in his pro- 
lix descriptions of the sieges of Rhodes, Malta, &c. But that agreea- 
ble historian had a turn for romance, and as he wrote to please the 
order, he has adopted the same spirit of enthusiasm and chivatry. 

s The first theory of mines with gunpowder appears in 1480, ina 
MS. of George of Sienna. (Tiraboschi, tom, vi. p. i. p. 324.) They 
were first practised at Sarzanella, in 1487; but the honour and im- 
provement in 1503 is ascribed to Peter of Navarre, who used them 


with success in the wars of Italy. (Hist. de la Ligue de Cambray, 
tom. ij. p. 93 


97.) 


nent of two hours. (Memoires de Martin du Bellay, | 


tant and closer attack, were twice repulsed with con- 
Mahomet himself sat on horseback on 
the beach, to encourage their valour by his voice and 


1 agree in the number of 





t It is singular that the Greeks should not 
these illustrious vessels: the fire of Ducas, the fi f Phranza and 
Leonardus, and the fico of Chalcondyles, must be extended to the 
smaller, or confined to the larger, size. Voltaire, in giving one of 
these ships to Frederic LI. confounds the emperor of the east and 


west. 

u In bold defiance, or rather in gross ignorance, of language and 
geography, the president Cougin detains them at Chios witha south, 
and wafts them to Constantinople with a north, wind 

x The perpetual decay and weakness of the Turkish navy may be 
observed in Rycaut, (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 378.) 
Thevenot, (Voyages, p. i. p. 229-242.) and Tott ; (Memoirs, tom iil.) 
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; the last of whom is always solicitous to amuse and amaze his reader. 
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presence, by the promise of reward, and by fear, more | marvellous cast, of transporting by land his lighter 
potent than the fear of the enemy, The epee of | vessels and military stores from the Bosphorus into 
his soul, and even the gestures of his body,’ seemed the higher part of the harbour. The distance is about 
to imitate the actions of the combatants ; and, as if he ten miles; the ground is uneven, and was overspread 
had been the lord of nature, he spurred his horse with with thickets; and, as the road must be opened be- 
a fearless and impotent effort into the sea. His loud hind the suburb of Galata, their free passage or total 
reproaches, and the clamours of the camp, urged the | destruction must depend on the option of the Genoese. 
Ottomans to a third attack, more fatal and bloody | But these selfish merchants were ambitious of the 
than the two former; and I must repeat, though I can-| favour of being the last devoured; and the deficiency 
not credit, the evidence of Phranza, who affirms, from | of art was supplied by the strength of obedient myriads. 
their own mouth, that they lost above twelve thou-| A level way was covered with a broad platform of 
sand men in the slaughter of the day. They fled in|strong and solid planks; and to render them more 
disorder to the shores of Europe and Asia, while the | slippery and smooth, they were anointed with the fat 
christian squadron, triumphant and unhurt, steered | of sheep and oxen. Fourscore light galleys and bri- 
along the Bosphorus, and securely anchored within | gantines of fifty and thirty oars, were disembarked on 
the chain of the harbour. In the confidence of vic-|the Bosphorus shore; arranged successively on rol- 
tory, they boasted that the whole Turkish power must |lers; and drawn forwards by the power of men and 
have yielded to their arms; but the admiral, or cap-| pulleys. Two guides or pilots were stationed at the 
tain bashaw, found some consolation for a painful | helm, and the prow, of each vessel; the sails were 
wound in his eye, by representing that accident as the | unfurled to the winds; and the labour was cheered by 
cause of his defeat. Baltha Ogli was a renegade of | song and acclamation. In the course of a single night, 
the race of the Bulgarian princes : his military charac-| this Turkish fleet painfully climbed the hill, steered 
ter was tainted with the unpopular vice of avarice; | over the plain, and was launched from the declivity 
and under the despotism of the prince or people, mis-| into the shallow waters of the harbour, far above the 
fortune is a sufficient evidence of guilt. His rank | molestation of the deeper vessels of the Greeks. The 
and services were annihilated by the displeasure of | real importance of this operation was magnified by the 
Mahomet. In the royal presence, the captain bashaw | consternation and confidence which it inspired : but 
was extended on the ground by four slaves, and re-| the notorious, unquestionable fact was displayed be- 
ceived one hundred strokes with a golden rod :* his | fore the eyes, and is recorded by the pens, of the two 
death had been pronounced ; and he adored the clem-| nations.” A similar stratagem had been repeatedly 
ency of the sultan, who was satisfied with the milder practised by the ancients;* the Ottoman galleys (I 
punishment of confiseation and exile. The introduc-| must again re peat) should be considered as large boats ; 
tion of this supply revived the hopes of the Greeks | and, if we compare the magnitude and the distance, 
and accused the supineness of their western allies. | the obstacles and the means, the boasted miracle has 
Amidst the deserts of Anatolia and the rocks of Pales-| perhaps been equalled by the industry of our own 
tine, the millions of the crusades had buried them-|times.* As soon as Mahomet had occupied the upper 
selves in a voluntary and inevitable grave ; but the situa- harbour with a fleet and army, he constructed, in the 
tion of the imperial city was strong against her ene-| narrowest part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty eubits 
mies, and accessible to her friends; and a rational and | in breadth, and one hundred in length: it was formed 
moderate armament of the maritime states might have | of casks and hogsheads; joined with rafters, linked 
saved the relics of the Roman name, and maintained a| with iron, and covered with a solid floor. On this 
ehristian fortress in the heart of the Ottoman empire. | floating battery, he planted one of his largest cannon, 
Yet this was the sole and feeble attempt for the deli-| while the fourscore galleys, with troops and scaling- 
verance of Constantinople ; the more distant powers | ladders, approached the most accessible side, which 
were insensible of its danger; and the ambassador of | had formerly been stormed by the Latin conquerors. 
Hungary, or at least of Huniades, resided in the Turk-| The indolence of the christians has been accused for 
ish camp, to remove the fears, and to direct the opera-| not destroying these unfinished works; but their fire, 
tions, of the sultan.* by a superior fire, was controlled and silenced; nor 
tt eeees tee, It was difficult for the Greeks to pene- | were they wanting in a nocturnal attempt to burn the 
ports his navy trate the secret of the divaa; yet the| vessels as well as the bridge of the sultan. His vigi- 
‘whens Greeks are persuaded, that a resistance, | lance prevented their approach ; their foremost galliots 
so obstinate and surprising, had fatigued the perseve-| were sunk or taken ; forty youths, the bravest of Italy 
rance of Mahomet. He began to meditate a retreat,| and Greece, were inhumanly massacred at his com- 
and the siege would have been speedily raised, if the | mand; nor could the emperor’s grief be assuaged hy 
ambition and jealousy of the second vizir had not} the just though cruel retaliation, of exposing from the 
opposed the perfidious advice of Calil Bashaw, who | walls the heads of two hundred and sixty mussulman 
still maintained a secret correspondence with the By-| captives. After a siege of forty days, the Distress of the 
zantine court. ‘The reduction of the city appeared to | fate of Constantinople could no longer city. 

be hopeless, unless a double attack could be made| be averted. ‘The diminutive garrison was exhausted 
from the harbour as well as from the land: but the} by a double attack : the fortifications, which had stood 
harbour was inaccessible; an impenetrable chain was | for ages against hostile violence, were dismantled on all 
now defended by eight large ships, more than twenty | sides by the Ottoman cannon: many breaches were 
of a smaller size, with several galleys and sloops; opened ; and near the gate of St. Romanus, four towers 
and, instead of forcing this barrier, the Turks might | had been levelled with the ground. For the payment of 
apprehend a naval sally, and a second encounter in | his feeble and mutinous troops, Constantine was com- 
the open sea. In this perplexity, the genius of Maho- : 

met conceived and executed a plan of a bold and 





» The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is confirmed by 
| Cantemir, (p. 96.) from the Turkish annals; but I could wish to con- 
y I must confess, that I have before my eyes the living picture | tract the distance of ten miles, and to prolong the term of one night. 
which Thucydides (1. vii. c. 71.) has drawn of the passions and ges- e Phranza relates two examples of a similar transportation over 
tures of the Athenians in a naval engagement in the great harbour | the six miles of the Isthmus of Corinth ; the one fabulous, of Augus- 
of Syracuse. tus, afier the battle of Actium; the other true, of Nicetas, a Greek 
z According to the exaggeration or corrupt text of Ducas, (c. 38.) | general in the tenth century. To these he might have added a bold 
this golden bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 500 | enterprise of Hannibal, to introduce his vessels into the harbour of 
libra or pounds, Bouillaud’s reading of 500 drachms, or five pounds, | Tarentum. (Polybius, 1. viii. p. 749. edit. Gronov.) _ ? , 
is sufficient to exercise the arm of Mahomet, and bruise the back of 4 A Greek of Candia, who had served the Venetians in a similar 
his admiral. 7 | undertaking, (Spond. A. D. 1438, No. 37.) might possibly be the ad- 
a Ducas, who confesses himself ill-informed of the affairs of Hunga- | viser and agent of Mahomet. 
ry, assigns a motive of superstition, a fatal belief that Constantinople} e I particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of 
would be the term of the Turkish conquests. See Phranza (1. ili. c. | Canada in the years 1776 and 1777, so great in the labour, so fruitless 
2%.) and Spondanus, | in the event. 
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pelled to despoil the churches with the promise of a 
fourfold restitution; and his sacrilege offered a new 
reproach to the enemies of the union. A spirit of dis- 
cord impaired the remnant of the christian strength : 


the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries asserted the 
pre-e minence of their respective service; and Justi- 
niani and the great duke, whose ambition was not 
extinguished by the common danger, accused each 


other of treachery and cowardice. 


Preparations of During the siege of Constantinople, 


the Turks for the words of peace and capitulation had 
the general as- 
gault, been sometimes pronounced ; and several 


May 26 embassies had passed between the camp 
and the city. The Greek emperor was humbled by 
adversity ; and would have yielded to any terms com- 
patible with religion and royalty. The Turkish sultan 
was desirous of s] paring the ‘blood of his soldiers; 
still more desirous of securing for his own use the 
Byzantine treasures; and he accomplished a sacred 
duty in presenting to the gabours the choice of cir- 
cumcision, of tribute, or of death. ‘The avarice of 
Mahomet might have been satisfied with an annual 
sum of onc hundred thousand ducats: but his ambi- 
tion grasped the capital of the east: to the prince he 
offered a rich equivalent, to the people a free tolera- 
tion, or a safe departure: but after 
treaty, he declared his resolution of finding either a 


some fruitless 


throne, or a grave, under the walls of Constantinople 
A sense of honour, and the fear of universal reproach, 
forbade Palewologus to resign the city into the hands 


und he determined to abide the last 

Several days were employed by 
the sultan in the preparations for the assault; and a 
respite was granted by his favourite astro- 
logy, which had fixed on the twenty-ninth of May, as 
fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening of the 
twenty-seventh, he issued his final orders ; assembled 
in his presence the military chiefs; and dispersed his 
heralds through the camp to proclaim the duty, and 
the motives, of perilous enterprise. Fear is th 
first principle of a despotic government; and his men- 


of the Ottomans; a 
extremities of war. 


science of 


the 


the 


aces were expressed in the oriental style, that the fu- 
gitives and deserters, had they the wings of a bird, 
should not escape from his inexorable justice. The 
greatest part of his bashaws and janizaries were thi 
offspring of christian parents: but the glories of the 


Turkish name were perpetuated by successive adop- 


tion; and in the gradual change of individuals, the 
spirit of a legion, a regiment, or an oda, is kept dlive 
by imitation and discipline. In this holy warfare, the 
Moslems were exhorted to purify their minds with 


prayer, their bodies “— seven ablutions; and to ab- 
stain from food till the the ensuing day. A 
crowd of dervishes visite os the tents t the de- 


lose of 
, to instil 
sire of martyrdom, and the assurance of spending an 
immortal youth amidst the rivers and gardens of para- 
dise, and in the embraces of the black-eyed virgins. 
Yet Mahomet principally trusted to the efficacy of 
temporal and visible rewards. A double pay was 
promised to the victorious troops; ** The city and the 





f Chalcond 
the neg 


yles and Ducas differ in the time and 
ciation; and as it was neither glorious 
faithful Phranza spares his prince even the thought of a surrender, 

g These wings (Chalcondyles, |. viii. p. 200.) are no more than an 
oriental figure: but in the tragedy of Irene, Mahomet’s passion soars 


ircumstances of 
nor salutary, the 


above sense and reason 
Should the fierce north, upon his frozen wings, 
Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 


And seat him in the Pleiads’ golden chariot 

Thence should my fury drag him down to to 
Sesides the extravagance of the rant, I must That the 
operation of the winds must be confined to the lomer regions of the 
air. 2. That the name, etymology, and the fable, of the Pleiads are 
purely Greek, (Scholiast ad Homer. = 686, Eudocia in Tonia, p. 399 
Apvoliodor, 1. iii. c. 10, Heyne, p. 229. Not. 682.) and had no affinity 
to the astronomy of the east. (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, Tabul. in Syntag 
ma Dissert. tom. i. p. 40. 42. Gogues. Origine des Arts, &c. tom. vi. 
p. 75—78. Gebelin, Hist. du Calendrier, p. 73.) which Mahomet had 
studied. 3. The golden chariot does not exist either in science or 
fiction; but I much fear that Dr. Johnson has confounded the Pleia- 
des with the great bear or waggon, the zodiac with a northern con- 
stellation : 


riures. 
observe, 1. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
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buildings,”’ said Mahomet, *‘ are 


mine; but I resign to 

your valour the c aptive and the spoil, the treasureg 
of gold and beat ily 5 be rich and be happy Many ; 

: ppy. any are 

the provinces ¢ f my ¢ map tS the intrepid soldier who 

first uscends the walls of Constantinople, shal} be 


covernment of the f 
ill 


rewarded with the 
wealthy; and my gratitude sh 
ours and fortunes above the 
hopes. Such vi and potent motives diffused 
among the Turks a general ardour, re gar less of life 
e 9 > sar . acti, ° Po 

and impatient for action: tl 10ed with the 


alrest and most 
ecumulate his hon- 
isure of his own 


rious 


imp re-ec 


Moslem shouts of ** God is God, there is but one Goad 
and Mahomet is the apostle of God;”* and the eee 
and land, from Galata to the seven towers, were jllp. 


minated by the blaze of their nocturnal fires 


Far different was the state of the 7...,¢ 
irew f 
christians; who, with loud and impo- the emperor and 
tent complaints, deplored the guilt, or '¢ Greeks, 
the P mushme nt, of their sins. "1 e cele stial image 
of the Virgin had been exposed in solemn procession; 


, 


treatle Ss; 
r refusing 


deaf to their en 
the ¢ Inperor f 


but their divine 
they accused the 


poe ness was 


ot bstin: icy f 
] 








a timely surrender; anticipated the horrors of their 
fate; and sighed for th epose ind security of Turk- 
ish servitude. The noblest of the Greeks, and the 
bravest of the allies, were nm 1 to the palace, to 
prepare them, on the event oy of the twenty-elchth for 
the duties and danvers of t rene 1 assault. The 
last speech of Palwologus was the funeral ration of 
the Roman empire :' he promised, he conjured, and he 
vainly attempted to infuse the hope which was extin. 
guished in his own mind. In this world all was com. 
fortless and gloomy; and neither the spel nor th 
church have prop sed anve i recompence to 
the heroes who fall in the ery f their country, 
But the example f their prinee, and thee ement 
of a siege, had med the ‘ warriors with the courage 
of despair, and the pathetic scene is described by the 
feelings of the historian Phranza, who was himself 
pr it at this mournful nb] They wept, they 
embraced ; regardl f their families and fortunes, 
{ vy devoted t ' 7 } nander, 4d te 
ing to his station, t 1 ‘ t and 
inxious watch i ( I t T pe | 
some fal | ( j » red } ‘ m f St. 
Sophia, wl in few | ‘ t converted 
into a mosch ; d d ly reveived, with tears and 
prayers, t 4 of 1 holy comm n. H 
reposed some moments in the palace, which resounded 
with cries and lame t ; solicit pardon of 
all whem he might } injured ;* I ted on 
horseback to visit the guards, and explore the motion 
of the enemy. T stre nd fall f the last Con- 
stantine are more glorious than the long prosperity of 
the Byzantine Cesars. 

In the confusion of darkne in assail- 7 
ant may sometimes succeed; but inthis sault, May? 
great and general attack, the military judgment and 
astrological knowledge of Mahomet advised him to 
expect the morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of 
May, in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year f the 
christian wra. The preceding night had been strenu- 
ously employed: the troops, the cannon, and the fas- 
cines, were advanced to the edge of the ditch, which 
in many parts presented a smooth and le vel passage 
to the breach; and his fourscore galleys almost touch- 
ed, with the prows and their scaline ladders, the less 
defensible walls of the harbour Ur ler in of death, 

h Phranza quarrels with these M is, I for t 
name of God, but for that of the propl t pious zeal of V aire 
is excessive, and ¢ 

il am afraid that this dis ee was ( sed by Phranza , 
self; and its 380 grossly of the sermon and tl ivent, that I 
almost doubt whether it was pr nced y ( stan f I nar 
dus assiens him another aneect 1 Ww h h idd ea hi lf mor 
respectfully to the Latin a ur ; ; 

k This abasement, wi id tion has sometimes extort fron 
dying princes, is an impr ent of the gospel d rin ft for 
giveness of injuries: it ts re easy tof t rti #8, than t ° 


ae ardon of an int 
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silence was enjoined : but the physical laws of motion 
and sound are not obedient to discipline or fear; each 
individaal might suppress his voice and measure his 
footsteps; but the march and labour of thousands must 
jnevitably produce a strange confusion of dissonant 


clamours, which reached the ears of the watchmen | 


of the towers. At day-break, without the customary 
signal of the morning gun, the ‘Turks assaulted the 
city by sea and land; and the similitude of a twined 
or twisted thread has been applied to the closeness 
and continuity of their line of attack.' The foremost 
ranks consisted of the refuse of the host, a voluntary 
crowd who fought without order or command; of the 
feebleness of age or childhood, of peasants and va- 
grants, and of all who had joined the camp in the blind 
hope of plunder and martyrdom. 
pulse drove them onwards to the wall: the most auda- 
cious to climb were instantly precipitated; and not a 
dart, not a bullet, of the christians was idly wasted 
on the accumulated throng. 
ammunition were exhausted in this laborious defence: 


the ditch was filled with the bodies of the slain ; they | 


supported the footsteps of their companions; and of 
this devoted vanguard, the death was more serviceable 
than the life. Under their respective bashaws and 
sanjaks, the troops of Anatolia and Romania were 
successively led to the charge: their progress was 
various and doubtful; but, after a conflict of two 
hours, the Greeks still maintained, and improved, 
their advantage; and the voice of the emperor was 
heard, encouraging his soldiers to achieve, by a last 
effort, the deliverance of their country. In that fatal 
moment, the janizaries arose, fresh, vigorous, and in- 
vincible. The sultan himself on horseback, with an 
iron mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge of 
their valour: he was surrounded by ten thousand of his 
domestic troops, whom he reserved for the decisive 
oceasions ; and the tide of battle was directed and im- 
pelled by his voice and eye. His numerous ministers 
of justice were posted behind the line, to urge, to re- 
strain, and to panish: and if danger was in the front, 
shame and inevitable death were in the rear, of the fu- 
gitives. ‘The cries of fear and of pain were drowned 
in the martial music of drums, trumpets, and atabals; 
and experience has proved, that the mechanical opera- 
tion of sounds, by quickening the cireulation of the 
blood and spirits, will act on the human machine more 
forcibly than the eloquence of reason and honour. 
From the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, the Otto- 
man artillery thundered on all sides; and the camp 
and city, the Greeks and the Turks, were involved ina 
cloud of which could only be disp lled by the 
or destruction of the Roman empire. 
its of the heroes of history or fable 
ur fancy and eneage our affections; the skilful 





smoke, 
final deliverance 
The : 


amuse 


single ¢ 


mm 


evolutions of war may inform the mind, and improve | 


' But in the 
uniform and odious pictures of a general assault, all is 
blood, and horror, and confusion ; nor shall I strive, at 
the distance of three centuries and a thousand miles, to 
delineate a scene of which there could be no spectators, 
and of which the actors themselves were incapable of 
forming any just or adequate idea. 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be as- 
cribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gaunt- 
let of John Justiniani. The sight of his blood, and the 
exquisite pain, appalled the courage of the chief, whose 
arms and counsels were the firmest rampart of the city. 
As he withdrew from his station in quest of a surgeon, 
his flight was perceived and stopped by the indefatiga- 
ble emperor. “ Your wound,” exclaimed Paleologus, 
“is slight; the danger is pressing; your presence is 
necessary ; and whither will you retire?’ ‘I will re- 
tire,’ said thé trembling Genoese, * by the same road 


a necessary, though pernicious, science 


, and the sailors and the marines, Du 
al assault 250,000 Turks, both horse and 


1 Besides the 10,000 ¢g 
cas numbers in this ¢ 


foot 


rds 


her 
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which God has opened to the Turks; and at these 
words hastily passed through one of the breaches of 
the inner wall. By this pusillanimons act, he stained 
| the honours of a military life ; and the few days which 
| he survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were im- 
bittered by his own and the public reproach. His 
| example was imitated by the greatest part of the Lat- 
in auxiliaries, and the defence began to slacken when 
| the attack was pressed with redoubled vigour. The 
| number of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps a hundred, 
| times superior to that of the christians; the double 
| walls were reduced by the cannon to a heap of ruins: 
| in acircuit of several miles, some places must be found 
more easy of access, or more feebly guarded; and if the 
besiegers could penetrate in a single point, the whole 
city was irrecoverably lost. The first who deserved 
| the sultan’s reward was Hassan the janizary, of gi- 
gantic stature and strength. With his scymitar in one 
hand and his buckier in the other, he ascended the out- 
ward fortification: of the thirty janizartes, who were 
emulous of his valour, eighteen perished in the bold 
adventure. Hassan and his twelve companions had 
| reached the summit ; the giant was precipitated from the 
rampart; he rose on one knee, and was again oppress- 
ed by a shower of darts and stones. But his success 
had proved that the achievement was possible: the 
walls and towers were instantly covered with aswarm 
of Turks; and the Greeks, now driven from the van- 
tage ground, were overwhelmed by increasing multi- 
tudes. Amidst these multiudes, the emperor," who 
accomplished all the duties of a general and a sol- 
dier, was long seen and finally lost. The nobles, who 
fought round his person, sustained, till their last 
breath, the honourable names of Paleologus and Can- 
tacuzene : his mournful exclamation was heard, ** Can- 
not there be found a christian to eut off my head ?’’? 
and his last fear was that of falling alive into the 
hands of the infidels.” ‘The prudent despair of Con- 
stantine cast away the purple: amidst peath of the em- 
the tumult he fell by an unknown hand, peror Constan- 
and his body was buried under a moun- “° Palaologus. 
tain of the slain. After his death, resistance and or- 
der were no more: the Greeks fled towards the city; 
and many were pressed and stifled in the narrow pass 
of the gate of St. Romanus. The victorious Turks 
rushed through the breaches of the inner wall, and as 
they advanced into the streets, they were soon joined 
by their brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on 
the side of the harbour.4 In the first heat of the pur- 
suit, about two thousand christians were put to the 
sword ; but avarice soon prevailed over cruelty; and 
the victors acknowledged, that they should immediate- 
ly have given quarter if the valour of the emperor and 
his chosen bands had not prepared them for a similar op- 
position in every part of the capital. It was thus, after 
a siege of fifty-three days, that Constan- [oss of the city 
tinople, which had defied the power of 
Chosroes, the Chagan, and the caliphs, was irretriev- 


and empire. 


m In the severe censure of the flight of Justiniani, Phranza express- 
es his own feelings and those of the public. For some private Fea- 
sons, he is treated with more lenity and respect by Ducas; but the 
words of Leonardus Chieasis express his strong and recent indigna- 
tion, cloria salutis suique oblitus. In the whole series of their east- 
ern policy, his countrymen, the Genoese, were al ways suspected, and 
often guilty. 

» Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkish soldiers ; Chalcondyles 
wounds him inthe shoulder, and then tramples him in the gate. The 
grief of Phranza cgrrying him among the enemy, escapes from the 
precise image of his death ; but we may, without flattery, apply these 
noble lines of Dryden: 
| As to Sebastian, let them search the field, 
| 
| 
| 
' 


And where they find a mountain of the slain, 

Send one to climb, amd looking down beneath, 

There they will find him at his manly length, 

With his face up to heaven, in that red monument 
Which his good sword had digged. 

pondanus, (A. D. 1453, No. 10.) who has hopes of his salvation, 

ishes to absolve this demand from the guilt of suicide. 

p Leonardus Chiensis very properly observes, that the Turks, had 
they known the emperor, would have laboured to save and secure a 
captive so acceptable to the sultan. 

q Cantemir, p. 96. The christian ships in the mouth of the harbour 

} had flanked and retarded this naval attack. 
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* 


ably subdued by the arms of Mahomet the seeond.| careless of the 


Her empire had only been subverted by the Latins: 


DECLINE 


her religion was trampled in the dust by the Moslem | 


eonquerors.* 

The Turks enter 
and pillage Con- rapid wing ; yet such was the extent o yf 
stantinople. Cc ont untinople, that the more distant 
quarters might prolong, some moments, the happy ig- 
norance of their ruin. 
tion, in the feelings of selfish or social anxiety, in the 
tumult and thunder of the assault, a sleepless night and 
morning must have elapsed ; nor can I believe that many 
Grecian ladies were awakened by the janizaries from 
a sound and tranquil slumber. On the assurance of 
the public calamity, the houses and convents were in- 
stantly deserted ; and the trembling inhabitants flock- 
ed together in the streets, like a herd of timid animals ; 
as if accumulated weakness could be productive of 
strength, or in the vain hope, thatamid the crowd each 
individual might be safe and invisible. From every 
part of the capital, they flowed into the church of St. 
Sophia: in the space of an hour, the sanctuary, the 
choir, the nave, the upper and lower galleries, were 
filled with the multitude of fathers and husbands, of 
women and children, of priests, monks, and religious 
virgins : the doors were barred on the inside, and they 
sought protection from the sacred dome, which they 
had so lately abhorred as a profane and polluted edifice. 
Their eonfidence was founded on the pr yphecy of an 
enthusiast or impostor; that one day the T arke should 


enter Constantinople, and pursue the Romans as far as 
the column of C onstantine in the square before St. So- 
phia: but that this would be the term of their calami- 
ties: that an angel would deseend from heaven, with a 
sword in his hand, and would deliver the empire, with 
that celestial weapon, to a poor man seated at the foot 
of the column. ‘** Take this sword,’’ would he say, 
‘¢and avenge the people of the lord.’? At these anima- 
ting words, the Turks would instantly fly, and the vic- 
forious Romans would drive them from the west, and 
from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It 
is on this occasion, that Ducas, with some fancy and 


much truth, upbraids the discord and obstinaey of the 
Greeks. ‘Had that angel appeared,’’ exelaims the 
historian, ** had he offered to exterminate your foes if 
you would consent to the union of the church, even 
then, in that fatal moment, you would have rejected 


your safety, or have dece ived your God.’ 
Captivity of the While they expected the descent of 
Greeks. the tardy angel, the doors were broken 


with axes ; and as the Turks encountered no resistance, 
their bloodless hands were employed in selecting and 
securing the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, 
beauty, and the appearance of wealth, attracted their 
choice; and the right of property was decided among 
by a prior seizure, by personal strength, 
authority of command. In the space of an 
iptives were bound with cords, the fe- 

and girdles. ‘The rs were 


themselves 
and by the 
hour, the male c 
males with their veils 

linked with their slaves; the prelates, 
of the church ; and young men of 
noble maids, wh ices had 


senat 
with the porters, 
iss, with 
to the 


A ple be lan cl 
been invisible 


se ii sun 





and their nearest kindred. In this common captivity, 
the ranks of society were confouaded; the ties of na- 
ture were cut asunder; and the inexorable soldier was 

r Chalcondyles most absurdly supposes, that Constantinople was 
sacked by the Asiaties in revenge for the an nt calamities of Tr 
and the ra irians of the fifteenth century are ha . It 
down the uncouth appellation of Turks, bato the more 4S 14 
{ Teucri. 

s When Cyrus surprised Babylot ring the celebration of a fes 
val, so vasl wast y, and 6 ireless were the inhabitants, that 
much time elapsed before the distant quarters knew ut I 
capti Herodotus, (1. i. c. 191.) and Usher, (Annal. p. 73 10 ha 
quote rom the pro; Jeremiah a passage of similar : 

t This lively description is extracted fr Ducas, (c. 39.) who tw 
years afterwards was sent ambassador from the prin f Lesbos 
sultan, (c. 44.) Till Lesbos was sul lin 1463, (Phranza 
27.) that island must have been full of the fugitives of Constan 
who delighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, the tale of their misery. 


| tar with naked bosoms, outstretched hands, 
The tidings of misfortune fly with a | 


| of 
But in the general consterna- | 
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father’s groans, the tears of the mother, 
and the lamentations of the children. The loudest ™ 
their wailings were the torn from the al. 
, and dish- 
evelled hair: and we should piously believe that few 
could be tempted to prefer the vi sils of the 
those of the monastery. 
domestic animals, whole strings were rudely 
driven through the streets; and as the Coen rors Were 
eager to return for more prey, their trembling pace wag 
quickened with menaces and blows. At the same hour, 
a similar rapine was exercised in all the churches and 
monasteries, in all the palaces and habita ’ the 
capital ; norcould any palace, however sacred or seques- 
tered, protect the rsons or the property of the Greeks, 
Above sixty thousand of this devoted people were trang. 
ported from the city to the camp and fleet; exchanged 
or sold yrding to the eaprice or interest of their mas. 
ters, and ¢ lispe rsed in remote s¢ tude thro 


nuns, who were 


haram to 
Of these unfortunate Greeks, 
these 


tions of 


icc 


igh the pr he, 





vinces of the Ottoman « ipire. Among these we may 
notice some remarkable eharacters. ‘The historian 
Phranza, first chamberlain and prineipal secretary, wag 
involved with his family in the common lot. After 
suffering four months the hardships of slavery, he re. 
covered his freedom ; In the ens uing Winter he vi ntured 
to A lrianopl . ind ransomed his wife from the mir 
hashit or master of horse; but hi two children, in the 
flower of youth and beauty, had been seized for the use 
ef Mahomet himself. Ths ughter of Phranza died 
in the seraglio, perhaps a virgin ; his son, in the fif- 
teenth year of his age, pref d death to infamy, and 
was stabbed by the hand of the yal lover A deed 
thus inhun ( tsurely be explat d by the taste and 
liberality with whi he released a Grectan matron and 
her two daughters, on receiving a Latin ode from Phi- 
lel Iphus, who had chosen a wife in that noble family 
The pride or eruelty of Mahomet would have been most 
sensibly gratified by the capture f a Roman legate; 
but the dexterity of cardinal Isidore eluded the seare} 
and he ese pe from G itain a plebetan habit.’ 
chain and entrance of the outward harbour was still 
occupied by the Italian ips of meré dise and war 
They had signalized their valour in the siege; they 
embraced the moment of retreat, wi the ‘Turkish 
mariners were dissipated tn the i { the city. 
W he they hoisted sail, the beach was covered with a 
suppliant and lamentable crowd: but the means of 
transportation were scanty: the Venetiar 1d Genoese 
selected their countrymen; and notwithstanding the 
fairest promises of the sultan, the inhabitants of Gala- 
ta evacuated their houses, and embarked with their 
most precious effects 
In the fall and the sack of great cities, A nt of the 
an historian is condemned to repeat the s 
tale of uniform calamity: the same effects must be 
produced by the same pa . |! when those pas- 
sions may be indulged without cont small, alas! 
is the dillerence between civilized and savage man. 
Amidst the vague exclamations of bigotry and hatred, 
the Turks are not accused of a wanton or immoderate 
effusion of christian blood: but according to their 
maxims, (the maxim intiquity,) the lives of the 
vanquishe were forteited; and the legitimate re ward 
of the conqueror was derived from the service, the 
See Phranz “0, 21 His ex Ame 
as = at nefarie 
i j \ aer r y he « j arn from 
| y wer iu ark re 
x Se I 8 (t p. i ”.) and La (Mem. de 
Aca les Inscrip is, tom. x ee r so 
" ; ire 
a. on 'ene 1 in ee pe 
I ‘ {I Il. A at ft placed his 
. oa vod eaneet 
; 18 t ar V 1agsa 
va I B Chr s escape 
1 new adventur he suppressed (says Spondanus, A. D 
1453, No. 1 in his } g he s { lose the merit and 
r ard of ter rf s 
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gale, or the ransom, of his captives of both sexes.*| 
The wealth of Constantinople had been granted by 
the sultan to his victorious troops; and the rapine of 
an hour is more productive than the industry of years. 
But as no regular division was attempted of the spoil, 
the respective shares were not determined by merit; 
and the rewards of valour were stolen away by the} 
followers of the camp, who had declined the toil and | 
danger of the battle. The narrative of their depreda- 
tions could not afford either amusement or instruction : 
the total amount, in the last poverty of the empire, 
has been valued at four millions of ducats;* and of 
this sum a small part was the property of the Vene- 
tians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the merchants 
of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the stock was im- 
proved in quick and perpetual circulation: but the 
riches of the Greeks were displayed in the idle osten- 
tation of palaces and wardrobes, or deeply buried in 
treasures of ingots and old coin, lest it should be 
demanded at their hands for the defence of their coun- 
try. The profanation and plunder of the monasteries 
and churches, excited the most tragic e¢ mplaints. 
The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the 
second firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the 
throne of the glory of God,® was despoiled of the 
oblations of ages; and the gold and silver, the pearls 


and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal ornaments, were 
most wickedly converted to the service of mankind. 
After the divine images had been stripped of all that 
could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvass, or 
the wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod under 
foot, or pplied, in the stables or the kitchen, to the 
vilest uses. The example of sacrileye was imitated, 
however, from the Latin conquerors of Const intinople ; 
and the treatment which Christ, the Virgin, and the 


saints, had sustained from the guilty catholic, might 
be inflicted by the zealous mussulman on the monu- 
ments of idolatry. Perhaps, instead of joining the 
public « iymour, a phil her will observe, that in the 
de line of the arts, th W“ kmansl p could not be 
more valuable t n the work. and that a fresh supply 
of visi : miracles w i speedily be renewed by 
the craft of t and the eredulity of the peopl 
H vill f y deplore the | f the Bvzan- 
tine vhich we lestroy t red i 
the i | ion I ed ar twe y thou 
sand ts d have disappeared ;° ter 
volumes ht be pi ed fora si e ducat; and 
the same nominious price, too high perhaps for a 
shelf ther vy, included the whole works f Aris- 
totle and Homer, the noblest productions of the science 
and literature of ancient Greece. We may reflect 
with ple re, that an inestimable portion of our clas- 
sic treasures was safely deposited in Italy; and that 
the mechanic f Ge in town had invented an art 
which derides the havoe of time and barbarism. 
Mehomet I! From the first hour’ of the memora- 
visits 1 y, ble twenty-ninth of May, disorder and 
Sclnoet te the rapine prevailed in Constantinople, till 
the eight! 


ghth hour of the same day; when 
p d in triumph through the gate 
of St. Romanus. He was attended by his vizirs, ba- 
shaws, and guards, each of whom (says a Byzantine 
hist rian) was robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, | 
and equal in battle to any ten of the race of ordinary | 


the sultan himself 


z Busbeq s expatiatos with pleasure and applause on the rights 
of war, and tl se of slavery, among the ancients and the Turks, 
(de I | i, ¢ t 161.) | 

a This s is specified in a mar ul note of Leur avius, (Chal 
condyles, |. viii. p. 211.) but in the distribution to Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and Ancona, of 50, 20, 20, and 15,000 ducats, I suspect that 
a figure nd & J n with t restit 1, the foreign pr 
perty w 1 scar y x 1 } } } 

b Se siastic praises and lamentations of Phranza, I. iii 
c.17 

e See I us, ( 13.) and an epistle, July Lith, 1453, from Laurus 
Quirir t e Nich us V.(Hody de Gre , p. 192. from a MS. in| 
the Cotton library.) | 

iT J I slendar, w h reckons the days and hours from 
midnight, was us at ( tantin But Ducas seems to under- | 


, | 
gtand the natura) hours from sun-ris¢ ‘ 
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mortals. ‘The conqueror® gazed w th satisfaction and 
wonder on the strange though spleudid appearance of 
the domes and palaces, so dissimilar from the style 
of oriental architeeture. In the hippodrome, or atmei- 
dan, his eye was attracted by the twisted column of 
the three serpents; and, as a trial of his strength, he 
shattered with his iron mace or battle-axe the under 
jaw of one of these monsters,’ which in the eye of the 
‘Turks were the idols or talismans of the city. At the 
principal door of St. Sophia, he alighted from his 
horse, and entered the dome ; and such was his jealous 
regard for that monument of his glory, that on observ- 
ing a zealous mussulman in the act of breaking the 
marble pavement, he admonished him with his seymi- 
tar, that, if the spoil and captives were granted to the 
soldiers, the public and private buildings had been 
reserved for the prince. By his command the metro- 
polis of the eastern church was transformed into a 
mosch: the rich and portable instruments of super- 
stition had been removed; the crosses were thrown 
down; and the walls, which were covered with ima- 
ges and mosaics, were washed and purified, and re- 
stored to a state of naked simplicity. On the day, or 
on the ensuing Friday, the muezin, or crier, ascended 
the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezan, or pub- 
lic invitation in the name of God and his prophet; the 
imam preached ; and Mahomet the second performed 
the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on the great 
altar, where the christian mysteries had so lately been 
celebrated before the last of the Cesars.4 From St. 
Sophia he proceeded to the august, but desolate, man- 
sion, of a hundred successors of the great Constantine, 
but which in a few hours had been stripped of the 
pomp of royalty. A melancholy reflection on the 
vicissitudes of human greatness foreed itself on his 
mind; and he repeated an elegant distich of Persian 
poetry: ** The spider has wove his web in the impe- 
rial palace ; and the owl hath sung her watch-song on 
the towers of Afrasiab.” ® 

Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor His behaviour 
did the victory seem complete, till he t the Greeks. 


vas informed of the fate of Co stantine;: whether he 
had eseaned, or bee made prisoner, or had fallen ia 
the battle. ‘I'wo janizaries claimed the honour and ree 

rd of his death: the body, under a heap of slain, was 
at vered by tl golden eagles embroidered on his 


shoes ; the Greeks acknowledged with tears the. head 


of their late emperor; and, after exposing the bloody 
trophy,’ Mahomet bestewed on his rival the honours 
of a decent funeral. After his decease, Lucas Nota- 
ras, great duke,* and first minister of the empire, was 
the most important prisoner. When he offered his per- 


son and treasures at the foot of the throne, **And why,” 


eaid the indignant sultan, “did you not employ these 


treasures in the defence of your prince and country?” 
‘* They were yours,”’ answered the slave; “* God had 
reserved them for yourhands,"”’ “If he reserved them 
for me,”’ replied the despot, “* how have you presumed 
to withhold them so long by a fruitless and fatal resis- 
tance?’ The great duke alleged the obstinacy of the 


e See the Turkish Annals, p. 329. and the Pandects of Leunclavius, 
», 448 
', f I have had occasion (vol. i. p. 209.) to mention this curious relic 
of Grecian antiquity 

« We are obliged to Cantemir (p. 102.) for the Turkish account of 
the conversion of St. Sophia, so bitterly deplored by Phranza and 
Ducas. It is amusihg enough to observe, in what opposite lights the 
same object appears to a mussulman and a christian eye. 

b This distich, which Cantemir gives in the original, derives new 
beauties from the application. It was thus that Scipio repeated, in 
the sack of Carthage, the famous prophecy of Homer. The same 
generous feeling carried the mind of the conqueror to the past or the 
future 

i I cannot believe with Ducas, (see Spondanus, A. D. 1453, No. 
13.) that Mahomet sent round Persia, Arabia, &c. the head of the 
Greek emperor: he would surely content himself with a trophy leas 
inhuman. 

k Phranza was the personal enemy of the great duke; nor could 


| time, or death, or his own retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of 


sympathy or forgiveness. Ducas is inclined to praise and pity the 
martyr; Chalcondyles is neuter, but we are indebted to him forthe 
hint of the Greek conspiracy, 


sat 
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strangers, and some secret encouragement from the 
Turkish vizir; and from this perilous interview, he 
was at length dismissed with the assurance of pardon 
and protection. Mahomet condescended to visit his 
wife, a venerable princess oppressed with sickness and 
grief; his consolation for her misfortunes was in the 
most tender strain of humanity and filial reverence. 
A similar clemency was extended to the principal 
officers of state, of whom several were ransomed at 
his expense; and during some days he declared him- 
self the friend and father of the vanquished people. 
But the seene was soon changed; and before his 
departure, the hippodrome streamed with the blood of 
his noblest captives. His perfidious cruelty is exe- 
crated by the christians; they adorn with the colours 
of heroic martyrdom the execution of the great duke 
and his two sons; and his death is ascribed to the 
generous refusal of delivering his children to the 
tyrant’s lust. Yet a Byzantine historian has dropt an 
unguarded word of conspiracy, deliverance, and Ita- 
lian succour: such treason may be glorious; but the 


rebel who bravely ventures, has justly forfeited, his | 


life; nor should we blame a conqueror for destroy- 
ing the enemies whom he can no longer trust. On 
the eighteenth of June, the victorious sultan returned 
to Adrianople; and smiled at the base and hollow 


embassies of the christian princes, who viewed their | 


approaching ruin in the fall of the eastern empire. 

He re-peoples Constantinople had been left naked 
and adorns Con- and desolate, without a prince or a peo- 
stantinople. ple. But she could not be despoiled of 
the incomparable situation which marks her for the 
metropolis of a great empire; and the genius of the 
place will ever triumph over the aceidents of time and 
fortune. Boursa and Adrianople, the ancient seats of 
the Ottomans, sunk into provincial towns ; and Maho- 
met the second established his own residence, and 
that of his successors, on the same commanding spot 
which had been chosen by Constantine.’ The fortifi- 
eations of Galata, which might afford a shelter to the 
Latins, were prudently destroyed ; but the damage of 
the Turkish cannon was soon repaired ; and before the 
month of August, great quantities of Jime had been 
burnt for the restoration of the walls of the capital. 
As the entire property of the soil and buildings, wheth- 
er public or private, or profane or sacred, was now 
trausferred to the conqueror, he first separated a space 
of eight furlongs from the point of the triangle for the 
establishment of his seraglio or palace. 
the bosom of luxury, that the grand signior (as he 
has been emphatically named by the Italians) appears 
to reign over Europe and Asia; but his person on the 
shores of the Bosphorus may not always be secure 
from the insults of a hostile navy. In the new charae- 


ter of a mosch, the cathedral of St. Sophia was endow- | 


ed with an ample revenue, crowned with lofty mina- 


rets, and surrounded with groves and fountains, for the | 

The same | 
rac + : , | 

model was imitated in the jami or royal moschs; and 


devotion and refreshment of the Moslems. 


the first of these was built, by Mahomet himself, on 


the ruins of the church of the hi ly apostles, and the | 


tombs of the Greek emperors. On the third day after 
the conquest, the grave of Abu Ayub, or Job, who had 


fallen in the first siecwe of the Arabs, was revealed in a/ 


vision; and it is before the sepulchre of the martyr, 
that the new sultans are girded with the sword of em- 
pire.™ Constantinople no longer appertains to the 
Roman historian; nor shall I enumerate the civil and 





1 For the restitution of Constantinople and the Turkish founda- 
tions, see Cantemir, (p. 102—109.) Ducas, (c. 42.) with Thevenot, 
Tournefort, and the rest of owt modern travellers. From a giganti: 


picture of the greatness, population, &c, of Constantinople and the 
Ottoman empire, (Abrégé de l’Histoire Ottomane, tom. i. p. 16—21.) 


we may learn, that in the year 1586, the Moslems were less numerous 
in the capital than the christians, or even the Jews. 

m The Turbe, or sepulchral monument of Abu Ayub, is described 
and engraved in the Tableau General de l’Empire Ottoman, (Paris, 
1787. in large folio,) a work of less use, perhaps, than magnificence, 
(Lom. i. p, 305, 306.) 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


It is here, in | 
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religious edifices that were profaned or erected by its 
Turkish masters: the population was speedily renew. 
ed; and before the end of September, five thousand 
families of Anatolia and Romania had obeyed the roy. 
al mandate, which enjoined them, under pain of death 
to occupy their new habitations in the capital, The 
throne of Mahomet was guarded by the numbers and 
fidelity of his Moslem subjects ; but his rational policy 
aspired to collect the remnant of the Greeks ; and they 
returned in crowds, as soon as hey were assured of 
their lives, and liberties, and the free exercise of their 
religion. Inthe election and investiture of a patriarch, 
the ceremonial of the Byzantine court was revived and 
imitated. With a mixture of satisfaction and horror, 
they beheld the sultan on his throne; who delivered 
linto the hands of Gennadius the crosier or pastoral 
staff, the symbol of his ecclesiastical office ; who con- 
ducted the patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, pre- 
sented him with a horse richly caparisoned, and direet. 
ed the vizirs and haws to lead him to the palace 
which had allotted for his residence. The 
churches of Constantinople were shared between the 
two religions: their limits were marked; and, til] jt 
was infringed by Selim, the grandson of Mahomet, the 
Greeks *® enjoyed above sixty years the benefit of this 
equal partition. Encouraged by the ministers of the 
divan, who wished to elude the 
}tan, the christian 
this division had been an act, not of generosity, but of 
justice ; not a concession, butac mpact ; and that ny 
one half of the city had | 
moiety had j 
lation. ‘The original grant had indeed been consumed 
| by fire; but the loss was supplied by the testimony of 
three aged janizaries who remembered the transaction; 
and their venal oaths are of more weight in the opinion 
of Cantemir, than the positive 
of the hist rv of the times.! 
The remaining fragments of the Greek Duttnatidl 
|kingagom in Europe and Asia I shall i: 
labandon to the Turkish arms; but the °! 
| final extinction of the two last dynas- 
ties? which have reigned in Constantinople, should 
terminate the decline and fall of the Roman empire in 
ithe east. The the Morea, Demetrius and 
Thomas,’ the two surviving brothers of the name of 
PaLmOoLOoGUS, were astonished by the death of the 
}emperor Constantine, and the ruin of the monarchy. 
Hope less of defence, they pre pared, with the noble 
Greeks who adhered to their fortune, to seek a refuge 
in Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. 
The ir first appr hensions were dis pe lled by the victo- 
who 


bas 


been 


fanaticism of the sal- 


advoeates presumed to allege that 


’ veen taken by storm, the other 
surrendered on the faith of a sacred capitu- 


ind unanimous consent 





f the 
eriai lar eg 


( 5 ; 


ei ig 


despots i 


rious sultan, contented himself 




















with a tribute 
of twelve thousand ducats; and while his ambition 
| 2» Phranaz (1. ili. c. 19.) relates the ceremony, which has possibly 
| been aderned in the Greek reports to each other, and tot Latins, 
| The fact is confirmed by } ul t Malaxus, who wrote, in vulgar 
Greek, the History of the Patriarchs after the taking of Constantino- 
ple, inserted in the Turco-Grecia of Crusius, (1. v. p. 106—154.) But 
the most patient reader will not believe that Mah t adopted the 
| catholic form, “Sancta Trinitas que mihi donavit imperium te in 
patriarcham nove Rome debigit.” 

o From the Turco-Grecia of Crus &c. § lanus (A. D. 146 

| No. 21. 148, ! 5.) deser 8 avery and d esti urrels of 
| the Greek ch rch Phe patriarch w succeeded Gennadius, threw 
himself in despair into a well 
| p Cantemir, (p. 10] —105.) insists on the lan sent of the 
Turkish historians, ancient as well as dern, and argues, that they 
| would not have violated the truth to diminish their national glory, 
| since it is esteemed more honourab! take a city by for than 
composition, But, 1. I doubt this consent, since he tes no part 
cular historian, and the Turkish Annals of Leunclavius affirm, h 
out exception, that Mahomet took Constantinople per rim, (p. 322 
2. The same argument may be turned in favour of the Greeks of the 


times, who would not have forgotten this honourable and salutary 
treaty Voltaire, us usual, pre fers the Turks to the christians. 

q For the genealogy and fall of the Comneni of Trebiz nd, see Du- 
cange ; (Fam. Byzant. p. 195 the last Palwologi, the same accu- 





The Pale *i of Montferrat 


rate antiquarian, (p 941. 
y; but they had forgotwen their 


were not exijnet till the 
Greek origin and kindred. 

r In the worthless story of the disputes and misfortunes of the two 
brothers, Phranza (1. iii. c. 21—30,) is too partial on the side of Tho- 
mas; Ducas (c. 44, 45.) is too brief, and Chalcondyles (1. viii. ix. x) 


in} 
i.) 
ilur 





j too diffuse and digressive, 
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explored the continent and the islands in search of | aspers, till a monastic habit and a tardy death releasea 


preys he indulged the Morea in a respite of seven 


years. But this respite was a period of grief, dis- 


| . . 
| Paleologus from an earthly master. Jt is not easy to 
| pronounce whether the servitude of Demetrius, or the 


cord, and misery. ‘The hexamilion, the rampart of the| exile of his brother Thomas,* be the most inglorious. 


the isthmus, so often raised and so often subverted, 
could not long be defended by three hundred Ita- 
lian archers: the keys of Corinth were seized by 
the Turks; they returned from their summer excur- 
sions with a train of captives and spoil; and the 
complaints of the injured Greeks were heard with 
jndifference and disdain. ‘The Albanians, a vagrant 
tribe of shepherds and robbers, filled the peninsula 
with rapine and murder: the two despots implored the 
dangerous and humiliating aid of a neighbouring ba- 
shaw ; and when he had quelled the revolt, his lessons 
inculeated the rule of their future conduct. 
the ties of blood, nor the oaths which they repeatedly 
pledged in the communion and before the altar, nor 
the stronger pressure of necessity, could reconcile or 
suspend their domestic quarrels. ‘They ravaged each 
other’s patrimony with fire and sword; the alms and 
succours of the west were consumed in civil hostility ; 
and their power was only exerted in savage and arbi- 
trary executions. ‘The distress and revenge of the 
weaker rival invoked their supreme lord ; 


Loss of the ; . 
Morea, and, in the season of maturity and re- 
A. D. 1460 venge, Mahomet declared himself the 


friend of Demetrius, and marched into the Morea with 
an irresistible force. When he had taken possession 
of Sparta, ** You are too weak,” said the sultan, * to 
control this turbulent province : I will take your daugh- 
ter to my bed; and you shall pass the remainder of 
your life in security and honour.”’ Demetrius sighed 
and obeyed ; surrendered his daughter a 
followed to Adrianople his sovere 
received for his own maintenance, an 
lowers, a city in Thrace, and djacent isles of 
Imbros, Lemnos, and Samothrace. He was joined 
the next year by a companion of misfortune, the last 
of the ComNeNIAN race, who, after the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, had founded a new empire 
ast of the Black sea.*. In the progress ¢ f his 
Anatolian conquests, Mahomet invested with a fleet 
and army the capital of David, who presumed to style 
himself emperor of Trebizond;' and the negociation 
was comprized in a short and peremptory question, 
*“ Will you secure your life and treasures by resign- 
ing your kingdom? or had you rather forfeit your 
kingdom, your tr and your life?’’ The feeble 
Comnenus was subdued by his own fears, and the 
example of neighbour, the prince of 
Sinope,® who, on a similar summons, had yielded a 


nd his castles; 
1 and son; and 
1 that of his fol- 





on the ce 


Co 
r 
i 


easures, 


a mussulman 


fortified city with four hundred cannon and ten or 
of Trebizond, twelve thousand soldiers. The capitu- 

A.D. 1461. Jation of Trebizond was faithfully per- 
formed ; and the emperor, with his family, was trans- 


ported to a castle 


cion of corresponding with the Persian king, David, 


and the whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to the 
jealousy or avarice of the conqueror. Nor could the 
name of father long protect the unfortunate Demetrius 


from exile and confiscation; his al submission 


ye ct 


moved the pity and contempt of the sultan; his fol- | 


lowers were transplanted to Constantinople; and his 


poverty was alleviated by a pension of fifty thousand 








s See tl loss or 0 t of Tr 1d in Cha ndyles, 1. ix 
p. 263—266.) Ducas, (c. 4 Phranza, (l. ili. c. 27.) and Cantemir, 
(p. 107.) 

t Th Tournefort (t iii. lettre xvii. p. 179.) speaks of Trebi 
zond as ma pe pl , Peyssonel, tt lest nd most accurate obser 
ver, can find 100,000 inha nts. ¢¢ er » la Mer Noire, tom. 
ii, p. 72. and for the province, p. 53 .) Its prosperity and trade 
are perpetually disturbed by e factious rels of two odas of 
janizaries, in one of which 100 La are nonly enrolle i. (Me 
moirs de ‘Tott. tom. iii. p. 16, 17.) 

_u Ismael Beg i f Siuop rs ple, was possessed (chiefly 
from his er s) of a rey f 200,000 ducats, (Chalcond. 1. 
ix. p, 258, 259.) Peyssonel (Cor r le la Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 
100.) ascribes to the modern city 60,000 inhabitants. This account 
seems enormous; yet it is by trading witha people that we become 


acquainted with their wealth and numbers 


Ne ither | 


in Romania; but on a slight suspi- | 


On the conquest of the Morea, the despot escaped to 
| Corfu, and from thence to Italy, with some naked 
wdherents: his name, his sufferings, and the head of 
| the apostle St. Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality 
| cf the Vatican; and his misery was prolonged by a 
| pension of six thousand ducais from the pope and 
|cardinals. His two sons, Andrew and Manuel, were 
educated in Italy; but the eldest, contempiible to his 
enemies and burthensome to his friends, was degraded 
by the baseness of his life and marriage. A title was 
|his sole inheritance; and that inheritance he succes- 
sively sold to the kings of France and Arragon.’ 
| During this transient prosperity, Charles the eighth 
was ambitious of joining the empire of the east with 
the kingdom of Naples: in a public festival, he as- 
sumed the appellation and the purple of Jugustus: 
\the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman already trem- 
bied at the approach of the French chivalry.2 Manuel 
Paleologus, the second son, was tempted to revisit 
his native country: his return might be grateful, and 
could not be dangerous, to the Porte: he was main- 
tained at Constantinople in safety and ease; and an 
/honourable train of christians and Moslems attended 
him to the grave. Ifthere be some animals of so gene- 
rous a nature that they refuse to propagate in a domestic 
state, the last of the imperial race must be ascribed to 
an inferior kind: he aecepted from the sultan’s liberal- 
ity two beautiful females; and his surviving son was 
lost in the habit and religion of a Turkish slave. 

The importance of Constantinople was 
felt and magnified in its loss: the pon- 
tificate of Nicholas the fifth, however 
peaceful and prosperous, was dishonoured by the fall 
of the eastern empire; and the grief and terror of the 
Latins revived, or seemed to revive, the old enthu- 
siasm of the crusades. In one of the most distant 
countries of the west, Philip duke of Burgundy enter- 
tained, at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of his no- 
bles; and the pompous pageants of the feast were 
skilfully adapted to their fancy and feelings.* In the 
midst of the banquet, a gigantic Saracen entered the 
hall, leading a fictitious elephant, with a castle on his 
back: a matron ina mourning robe, the symbol of 
religion, was seen to issue from the castle: she de- 
plored her oppression, and accused the slowness of 
her champions; the principal herald advanced, bearing 
on his fist a live pheasant, which, according to the 
rites of chivalry, he presented to the duke. At this 
extraordinary summons, Philip, a wise and aged prince, 
engaged his person and powers in the holy war against 
the Turks: his example was imitated by the barons 
and knights of the assembly; they swore to God, the 
Virgin, the ladies, and the pheasant; and their parti- 
cular vows were not less extravagant than the general 
sanction of their oath. But the performance was made 
to depend on some future and foreign contingency ; 
and during twelve years, till the last hour of his life, 
the duke of Burgundy might be scrupulously, and 


Grief and terror 
of Europe, 
A. D. 1453, 


x Spondanus (from Gobelin Comment. Pii IT. 1. v.) relates the ar- 
| rival and reception of the despot Thomas at Rome, (A. D. 1461, No. 3.) 
y By an act dated A. D. 1494, Sept. 6. and lately transmitted from 
the archives of the*Capitol to the royal library of Paris, the despot 
Andrew Paleologus, reserving the Morea, and stipulating some pri- 
vate advantages, conveys to Charles VIII. king of France, the em- 
pires of Constantinople and Trebizond. (Spondanus, A. D. 1495, No. 
2.) M. de Foncemagne (Mem. de |’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 
xvii. p. 539—578.) has bestowed a dissertation on this national title, 
of which he had obtained a copy from Rome, 
| 2 See Philippe de Comines, (1. vii. c. 14.) who reckons with plea- 
| sure the number of Greeks who were prepared to rise, 60 miles of an 
| easy navigation, eighteen days’ journey from Valona to Constantino- 
| ple, &c. On this occasion the Turkish empire was saved by the 
| policy of Venice. 

a See the original feast in Oliver de la Marche, (Memoires, p. i. ¢. 
29, 30.) with the abstract and observations of M. de Ste. Palaye, 
(Memoires sur la Chevalerie, tom. i. p. iii. p. 182—185.) The pea- 
cock and the pheasant were distinguished as royal birds. 
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perhaps sincerely, on the eve of his departure. 


union of the christians corresponded with their bra- 
very; had every country, from Sweden” to Naples, 
supplied a just proportion of cavalry and infantry, of 
men and money, it is indeed probable that Constanti- 
nople would have been delivered, and that the ‘Turks 


might have been chased beyond the Hellespont or the | 


Euphrates. But the secretary of the emperor, who 
composed every epistle, and attended every meeting, 


fineas Sylvius,* a statesman and orator, describes | 


from his own experience the repugnant state and spirit 
of Christendom. ‘It is a body,” says he, *“ without 
a head ; a republic without laws or magistrates. ‘The 
pope and the emperor may shine as lofty titles, as 
splendid images: but ‘hey are unable to command, 
and none are willing to obey: every state has a sepa- 
rate prince, and every prince has a separate interest. 
What eloquence could unite so many discordant and 
hostile powers under the same standard? Could they 
be assembled in arms, who would dare to assume the 
office of general? What order could be maintained ? 
—what military discipline? Who would undertake to 
feed such an enormous multitude? Who would under- 
stand their various languages, or direct their strange ard 
incompatible manners? What mortal could reconcile 
the English with the French, Genoa with Arragon, the 
Germans with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia? 
if a small number enlisted in the holy war, they must 
be overthrown by the infidels; if many, by their own 
weight and confusion.”’ Yet the same Adneas, when 
he was raised to the papal throne, under the name of 
Pius the second, devoted his life to the prosecution 
of the Turkish war. In the council of Mantua he 
excited some sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; 
but when the pontiff appeared at Ancona, to embark 
in person with the 
excuses; a precise day was adjourned to an indefinite 
term; and his effective army consisted of some Ger- 
man pilgrims, whom he was obliged to disband with 
indulgences and alms. Regardless of futurity, 
successors and the powers of Italy were involved in 
the schemes of present and domestic ambition ; and 
the distance or proximity of each object determined, 
in their eyes, its apparent magnitude. A more en- 
larged view of their interest would have taught them 
to maintain a defensive and naval war against the 
common enemy; and the support of Scanderbeg and 
his brave Albanians might have prevented the subse- 
quent invasion of the kingdom of Naples. The siege 
and sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused a general 
consternation ; and pope Sixtus was preparing to fly 
beyond the Alps, when the storm was instantly dis- 
Mahomet the 


tre ops, ehgageme nts vanished in 


his 


Death of Ma- pelled by the death of 
nom .= second, in the fifty-first year of his age.‘ 
aw S oF His lofty genius aspired to the conquest 
July 2 of Italy - he was possess« d of a str ng 


city and a capacious harbour; and the same reign 
might have been decorated with the trophies of the 
New and the Ancient Rome.* 


I land, 


juently 


an actual enumeration, that Sweden, Got 
and Finland, « 1,800,000 fighting men, and conse 
were far more populous than at present. 

ec In the year 1454, Spondanus has given, from Aineas Sylvius, a 
view of the state of Europe, enriched with his own wervation 
That valuable annalist, and the Italian Muratori, will continue the 
series of events from the year 1453 to 1481, the end of Mahomet’s life, 
and of this chapter 


b It was found by 





ned 


1 Besides the two annalists, the reader may consult Giannone (Is 
toria Civile, tom. iii. p. 449—455.) for the Turkish invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples. For the reign and conquests of Mahomet IL, I 


have occasionally used the Memorie Istoriche de Monarchi Otto 
manni di Giovanni Sagredo. (Venezia, 1677, in 4to.) In peace an 
war, the Turks have ever engaged the attention of the republic of 








Venice. All her despatches and archives were open to a proc r 
of St. Mark, and Sagredo is not contemptible either in sense or 
style. Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels; he is ignorant of their 


language and manners ; and his narrative, which allows only seventy 
pages to Mahomet II. (p. 69—140.) becomes more copious and au 


thentic as he approaches the years 1640 and 1644, the term of the 
historic labours of John Sagredo. 


yan everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, 


e Aslam now taki: 
I shall briefly mention the great ¢ 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Had | 


every breast glowed with the same ardour; had the | 


tion of Byzantine writers, | t 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


State of Rome from the twe Ifth century.—Te mporal domin. 
zon of the popes.— Se ditions of the cily.— Political heresy 
of Arnold of Brescia.— Restoration of the republic.— je 
senators. —Pride of the Romans.——Their wars.— Thy y are 
deprived of the election and presence of the pes, who re. 
tire to Avignon,— The jubilee.— Noble ‘Famile 80f Rome— 
Feud of the Colonna and Ursini. 


Iw the first ages of the decline and fall Sine 
of the Roman empire, our eye is invaria- lutions of 
bly fixed on the royal city, which had on 
given laws to the fairest portion of the 1500, 
We contemplate her fortunes, at first with ad- 
miration, at length with pity, always with attention; 
and when that attention is diverted from the capital to 
the provinces, they are considered as so many branch- 
es which have bee n successive ly severe d trom the Im- 
perial trunk. ‘The foundation of a second Rome on 


globe. 


f the Bosphorus, has compelled the histo- 


} 
Constantine; and our 


the shores 


rian to foll 


Ww the successors of 


curiosity has been tempted to visit the most remote 
countries of Europe and Asia, to ¢ xp! re the causes 
and the authors of the long decay of the Byzantine 
monarchy. By the ex nq ue st of J tinlan, we h ive 


1 . | 
banks of the 


the Tibs r, to the de live [- 
ance of the ancient metropolis ; but that deliverance 


been recalled t 


was a change, or perhaps an aggravation, ot servitude 
Rome had been already stripped of her trophies, her 


} ‘ i 
gods, and her Caesars: nor was the Gothic dominion 


more inglorious and oppressive than the tyranny of the 
Greeks. In the eighth century of the christian wera, a 
religious quarrel, the worship of images, provoked the 


Romans to assert their independence ; their bishop be- 





came the temporal, as well as the spirit , father ofa 
free pr ple; and of the western empire, which was 
restore y Cl lemagne, th t nd image i - 
corate the singu ( slitut I rn G } V 

The ne of Rome must yet com iri ntary 
respect; the cil te (Whats ( nay be its influences 

was rer the ne:* the] ty of b 1 had been 
contaminated thr on th Sand ¢ eis; hut the 
venerable aspect of her ruins, and the me ry of past 
greatness, re kindled a Spark ot the national character. 
The darkness of the middle ages exhibits some scenes 
not unworthy of our notice Nor ill I dismiss the 
present work till I have reviewed t state and revo- 
lutions of the Roman crry, which acquiesced under 
the absolute dominion of the popes, about the same 
time that Constantinople was enslaved by the Turkish 
arms. : 

In the beginning of the twelfth centu- py. French and 
ry, the wera ol the first cr le, Rome G 1 empe 
was ré ve re d by the Latins, as the metro- A.D a 10 
P lis of the world, as the throne of the 


city, de- 
the right or exer- 


pope and the « mperor, who, from 
rived their title, their honours, ar 


J 


} 











whose nar § and test onies hat een s ive re 

work. The Greek presses of Aldus and the Italians wer 

the classics of a better age; and the first rude « ions f 
Agathias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, & vere publis i by the arned d 
gence of the Germans. The whole Byzan series (thirty-six vol 
umes in folio) has gradually issued (A. D. 1648, &c.) from the royal 
press of the Louvre, with some collateral aid fr Rome and Leipsic ; 
but the Venetian edition, (A. D. 1729,) 1 h che rand more co 
pious, is not less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to that 
of Paris The merits of the French ¢ rs are various ; but the value 

f Anna Comnena, Cinnamus, Villehar 1, &c. is enhanced by the 
historical notes of Charles du Fresn ( His pplemental 
works, the Greek Glossary, the Constantinopolis ¢ stiar 
milie Byzantina, diffuse a steady light over the darkness 
Lower Em; 

a The Abbé Dubos, who, with | nius tha 4 
tesquieu, has asserted and magnifi \ fluen f te, 9 
to himself the degeneracy of the R ins and Batavians. I he 
first of these exar es he replies, 1. Thatt chan s less real than 
apparent, and that tl rn Re ins pr y il in them- 
selves the virtues of their ance rs. 2. Tha air, thes ind the 
limate of Rome ha 8 r reatan si teration, (Reflex- 
ions sur la Poesie et sur la P ur 8e¢ 16.) 

b The reader has been so | abs from |} e, that I would 
idvise him to recollect or review the tenth apter, Vol. il of this his 


ry 
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cise of temporal « dominion. After so long an interrup- 
tion, it may not be useless to repeat that the succes- 
sors of Charlemagne and the Othos were chosen be- 
yond the Rhine in a national diet; but that these prin- 
ves were content with the hum! le names of kings of 
Germany and Italy, till they had passed the Alps and 
the Appe _ 
banks of 


r.¢ 
Te 


Tibs 


At some distance 


their ap nt ch was saluted by a long procession of the | 


with ms and crosses; and the 


clergy and people 
terrific 
eagles, that floated in the military banners, represen- 


ted the departed legions and cohorts of the republic. 


pal 


The royal cath to maintain the liberties of Rome was | 


thrice reiterated, at the bridge, the gate, and on the 
stairs, of the Vatican; and the distribution of a custo- 
mary donative feebly imitated the magnificence of the 
first C 


tion was performe od by his successor: 


wsars. 


the voice of God | 


In the church of St. Peter, the corona- | 


was confounded with that of the people ; and the pub- | 


lie consent was declared in the acclamations of, 


«“ Long life and victory to our lord the Pope ' long life 


and victory to our lord the emperor! long life and | 
victory to the Roman and Teutonic armies.’ The 
names of Cesar and Augustus, the laws of Constan- 
tine and Justinian, the example of Charlemagne and 
Otho, established the supreme dominion of the empe- 
rors; their title and image was engraved on the papal 
coins ;° and their jurisdiction was marked by the 
sword of justice, which they delivered to the prefect | 
of the city. But every Roman prejudice was awaken- 
ed by the name, the language, and the manners of a 
barbarian lord. ‘Ihe Cwsars of Saxony or Franconia, 
were the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy ; nor could they | 
exercise the discip of civil and military power, 
which alone secures the obedience of a distant people, 
impatient of servitude, though perhaps incapable of 
freedom. Once, and once only, in his life, each empe- 
ror, with an army of ‘Teutonic vassals, descended from 
the Alps. I have described the peaceful order of his 
entry and coronation; but that order was commonly 
disturbed by the clamour and sedition of the Romans, 
who encountered their sovereign as a foreign invader; 
his departure was always speedy, and often shameful ; 
and, in the absence of a long reign, his authority was| 
insulted, and his name was forgotten. The progress 


of independence in Germany and Italy undermined the 


foundations of the imperial sovereignty, and the tri-| 
umph of the popes was the deliverance of Rome. 

Authority of th Of her two sovereigns, the emperor| 
popes in Rou had precariously reigned by the right 
of conquest; but the authority of the popes was foun- 


ded on the soft, though more solid, basis of opinion 
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land the boldest civilians, the most profane sceptics, 


to seek their imperial crown on the} 
from the city, | 


emblems of wolves and lions, of dragons and | 


| scandals of the tenth century were oblit- 


were satisfied with disputing the right of the emperor 
and the validity of his gift. The truth of the fact, 
the authenticity of his donation, was deeply rooted in 
the ignorance and tradition of four centuries: and the 
fabulous origin was lost in the real and permanent ef- 
fects. The name of dominus or lord 
was inscribed on the coin of the bishops : 
their title was acknowledged by acclamations and 
oaths of allegiance, and with the free, or reluctant, 
consent of the German Cesars, they had long exercis- 
ed a supreme or subordinate jurisdiction over the city 
and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the popes, 
which gratified the prejudices, was not incompatible 

with the liberties, of Rome; and a more critical ingul- 
ry would have revealed a still nobler source of their 
power ; the gratitude of a nation, whom they had res- 
cued from the he resy and oppression of the Greek ty- 
rant. In an age of superstition, it should seem that 
the union of the royal and sacerdotal characters would 
mutually fortify each other; and that the keys of para- 
dise would be the surest pledge of earthly obedience. 
The sanctity of the office might indeed be degraded by 
the personal vices of the man; but the 


right ; 


virtue ; 


erated by the austere and 
Gregory the seventh 
ambitious 
rights 


more dangerous virtues of 
and his successors; and in the 
which they maintained for the 
of the church, their sufferings or their suecess 
must equally tend to increase the popular veneration. 
They sometimes wandered in poverty and exile, the 
victims of persecution; and the apostolic zeal with 
which they offered themselves to martyrdom, must en- 
gage the favour and sympathy of every catholic breast. 
And sometimes, thundering from the Vatican, they 
created, judged, and deposed the kings of the world: 
nor could the proudest Roman be disgraced by submit- 
ting to a priest, whose feet were kissed, and whose 
Stirrup was held, by the successors of Charlemagne.‘ 
Even the temporal interest of the city should have 
protected in peace and honour the residence of the 
popes ; from whence a vain and lazy people derived 
the greatest part of their subsistenee and 
riches. ‘The fixed revenue of the popes 
was probably impaired : many of the old patrimonial 
| estates, both in Italy and the provinces, had been in- 
vaded by sacrilegious hands; nor could the loss be 
compensated by the claim, rather than the possession, 
of the more ample gifts of Pepin and his descendants. 
But the Vatican and Capitol were nourished by the in- 
| cessant and increasing swarms of pilgrims and sup- 
pliants: the pale of christianity was enlarged, and the 
pope and cardinals were overwhelmed by the judg- 


contests 


benefits. 

















and habit. ‘The removal of a foreign influence restor-| ment of ecclesiastical and secular causes. A new ju- 
ed and endeared the shepherd to his flock. Instead of} risprudence had established in the Latin church the 
the arbitrary or venal nomination of a German court, | right and practice of appeals ;* and from the north and 
the vicar of Christ was freely chosen by| west, the bishops and abbots were invited or summon- 
from aff ’ . . . . . 
the college of cardinals, most of whom} ed to solicit, to com ylain, to accuse, or to justify, be- 
| , 
were either natives or inhabitants of the city. The| fore the threshold of the apostles. A rare prodigy is 
pplause of the magistrates and people confirmed his} once recorded, that two horses belonging to the arch- 
election ; and ecclesiastical power that was obey-| bishops of Mentz and Cologne, repassed the Alps, yet 
ed in Sweden and Britain, had been ultimately derived | laden with gold and silver: ® but it was soon under- 
from the suffrage of the Romans. The same suffrage| stood, that the success, both of the pilgrims and 
gave a prince, as well as a pontiff, to the capital. It} clients, depended much less on the justice of their 
was universally believed, that Constantine had inves-| ~-—- ~~ — 
ted the popes with the temporal dominion of Rome ; 4. Ducange, Gloss. medi# et infime Latinitat. tom. vi. p. 364, 
x ____ | 365. ~Starra. This homage was paid by kings to archbishops, and 
| by vassals to their dords; (Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 262.) and it was the 
rt me, more especial- | nicest policy of Rome, to confound the marks of filial and of feudal 
ly in tl! from the original mon. | subje 
uments Evi, tom. i. dissertat. | peals from all the churches to the Roman pontiff, are de- 
i 9 ontif, tom. ii. diss, vi pl zeal of St. Bernard (de Consideratione, I. iii. tom. ii. p 
p. 261.) 1 ypious extract of | 43 lit. Mabillon, Venet. 1750.) and the judgment of Fleury. 
Sct it 56.) | (Dis ours sur )’Hist. Ecclesiastique, iv. & vii.) But the saint, who be- 
i Ex vas both seen and | lieved in the false decretals, condemns only the abuse of these ap- 
fel yut ’ t inis umbra, | pe zis; the more enlightened historian investigates the origin, and re- 
Muratori ser ft ipal coins. (Antiquitat. tom. | jects the principles, of this new jurisprudence. 
ii, diss. xx1 548—554) He finds y tw ore early than the b Germanici .... summarii non levatis sarcinis onusti nihilominus 
year S00), fifty are still extant from Leo III. to Leo LX. with addition | repatriant inviti. Nova res! quando hactenus aurum Roma refudit ? 
of the reigning emperor; none remain of Gregory VII. or Urban II. | Et nunc Romanorum consilio td usurpatum non credimus. (Bernard 
but in those of Pagchal Il. he seems to have renounced this badge of | de Consideratione, 1. iii. c. 3. p. 437.) The first words of the passage 
d . | t i” 
se pendence »t. 


are obscure, and probably cofrury 
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cause than on the value of their offering. The wealth 
and piety of these strangers were ostentatiously dis- 

layed ; and their expenses, sacred or profane, circu- 
Fated in various channels for the emolument of the 
Romans. 


Inconstancy of 
superstition. 


Such powerful motives should have 
firmly attached the voluntary and pious 
obedience of the Roman people to their spiritual and 
temporal father. But the operation of prejudice and 
interest is often disturbed by the sallies of ungoverna- 
ble passion. The Indian who fells the tree, that he 
may gather the fruit,' and the Arab who plunders the 
caravans of commerce, are actuated by the same im- 
pulse of savage nature, which overlooks the future in 
th present, and re linquishes for momentary rapine the 
long and secure possession of the most important bless- 
And it was thus, that the shrine of 
was profaned by the thoughtless Romans; who pil- 
laged the offerings, and wounded the pilgrims, with- 
out computing the number and value of similar visits, 


ings. 


Even the influence of superstition is fluctuating and 
precarious: and the slave, whose reason is subdued, 
will often be delivered by his avarice or pride. A 
credulous devotion for the fables and oracles of 
priesthood, most powerfully acts on the mind of a bar- 
barian: yet such a mind is the least capable of prefer- 
ring imagination to sense, of sacrificing to a dist 


tites and interests of the present world. In the vigour 
of health and ae his practice will perpetually con- 
tradict his belief; till the pressure of age, or sickness, 
or calamity, awakens his terrors, and compels him to 
satisfy the double debt of piety and remorse. 
already observed, that the modern times 
indiffe rence are the most favourable to the and 
security of the clergy. Under the reign of supe rstition, 
they had much to h pe from the ignorance, and much 
to fear from the violence, of mankind. The wealth, 
whose constant increase must have rendered them the 
sole proprietors of the earth, was alternately bestowed 
by the repentant father and plunde red by the rapacious 


peace 


son: their persons were adored or violated; and the 

same idol, by the hands of the same votaries, was 
Seditions of Placed on the altar, or trampled in th 
Rome against dust. In the feudal system of Europe, | 


the p : arms were the title of distinction and the 


measure allegiance; and amidst their tumult, the 
still voice of law and reason was seldom heard or obey- 
ed. The turbulent Romans disdained the yoke, and 
insulted the impotence, of their bishop ;* nor would 
his education or character allow him to exercise, with 
decency or effect, the power of the sword. The mo- 
tives of his election and the frailties of his life were ex- 
posed to their familiar observation; and proximity must 
diminish the reverence, which his name and his decrees 
impressed on a barbarous world. This difference has 
not escaped the notice of our philosophic historian: 
** Though the name and authority of the court of Rome 
were so terrible in the remote countries of Europe, 
which were sunk in profound ignorance, and were en- 
tirely unacquainted with its character and conduct, the 
pope was so little revered at home, that his inveterate 
enemies surrounded the gates of Rome itself, and even 
controlled his government in that city ; and the ambas- 
sadors, who, from a distant extremity of Europe, car- 


ot 





i Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils cou- 
pent l’arbre au pied et cueillentle fruit. Voila le gouvernement des- 
potique ; (Esprit des Loix, l. v. c. 13.) and passion and ignorance are 
always despotic. 

k In a free conversation with his countryman Adrian IV. John of 
Salisbury accuses the avarice of the pope and clergy: Provinciarum 
diripiunt spolia, ac st thesauros Crees! studeant reparare. Sed recte 
cum eis agit Altissimus, quoniam et ipsi aliis et sepe vilissimis ho- 
minibus dati sunt in direptionem. (de Nugis Curialiun, lL. vi.c. 24 p. 
387.) In the next page, he blames the rashness and infidelity of the 
Romans, whom their bishops vainly strove to conciliate by gifts, in- 
stead of virtues. It is a pity that this miscellaneous writer hag not 

erudition, and more pictures of himself and 


given us less morality an 
the times. 


Peter | 


the | 


} 
ant mo- | 
tive, to an invisible, perhaps an ideal, object, the appe- |’ 


THE DECLINE 


jd lifficulty to make their way to him, and to throw the 


| 








AND FALL 


Cap. 


XXX, 


ried to him the humble, or rather abject, submissions 
of the greatest potentate of the age 


, found the utmost 


99 m- 
selves at his feet.! 


Since the primitive times, the wealth 


s 
of the popes was exposed to envy, their 


iCC@ssors of 


: Gregory VIL, 
power to Opposition, an d their persons to A.D 
violence. But the long hostility of the 1086—1305 


mitre and the crown increased the numbers, and ip. 
flamed the passions, of their enemies. ‘The dead] 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to Ita- 
ly, could never be embraced with truth or const; ancy 
by the Romans, the subjects and adversaries both of 
the bishop and emperor; but their sup port Was solicit- 
ed by both parties; and they alternately displayed in 
their banners the keys of St. Peter and the ¢ 


German 
eagle. Gregory the seventh, who may be adored or 
detested as the founder of the papal monarchy, wag 
driven from Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. Six 


land t! sirty of his successors,™ till their retreat to Avig- 
which they prevented by their inhospitable sacrilege. | 


non, maintained an unequal contest with the Romans: 
their age and dignity were often violated; and the 
churches, in the solemn rites of religion, were polluted 
with sedition and murder. A repetition" of such ea. 
pricious brutality, without connexion or design, would 
be tedious and diseusting; and I shall content myself 
with some events of the twelfth century, which repre- 


sent the state of the popes and the city. On holy 
lhursday, while Pasclial officiated be- | pagcnay " . 
‘ore the altar, he was interrupted by the A.D 
clamours of the multitude, who imperi- 1099—1118 


| ously demanded the confirmation of a favourite magis. 
trate. His silence exasperated their fury: his pious 
refusal to mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was 


I have | 
of religious | 
i 





encountered wiih and oaths, that 
be the cause and the witness of the public ruin. 
ring the festival of Easter, while 
clergy, barefoot and in processi 
of the martys, they were 
of St. Angelo, and befor 


> al 


menaces he should 
Do 
bishop and the 
n, visited the tombs 
ulted, at the bridge 
» the capitol, with a volley of 


+} 
Lie 


twice ass 


stones and darts. The houses of his adherents were 
levelled with the ground: Paschal eseaped with diffi- 
culty and danger: he levied an army in the patrimony 
of St. Peter; and his last days were imbittered by 
suffering and inflicting the calamities of civil war. 
The scenes that followed the election of  gejasing TI. 
his successor Gelasius the second were A. D. 
still more scandalous to the church and 1118, 111.9 
city. Cencio Frangipani, a potent and factious baron, 
burst into the assembly furious and in arms: the car- 
dinals were stripped, beaten, and trampled under foot; 
and he seized, without pity or respect, the vicar of 


Christ by the throat. Gel 
hair along the ground, buff 
with spurs, and bound with 


isius was dragged by his 
ted with blows, wounded 


an iron chain in the house 








1 Hume’s History of England, vol. i. p. 419. The same writer has 
given us, from Fitz-Stephen, a sir ur act of cruelty perpetrated on 
the clergy by Geotlrey, the father of Henry Il. “When he was master 

f Normandy, the chapter of Seez pr d, with his consent, to 
proceed to the lection of a s ipon wt 1 he rdered all of 
them, with the bishop elect, to be strated, and made all their testi- 
cles be brought h May Fr.” ¢ pain and danger they might 
justly complain; yet, since t y vowed chastity, he deprived 
them of a superfl is treasure. 

m From Leo LX. and Gregory VII. an authentic and contemporary 
series of the lives of the popes by the cardinal of Arragon, Pandulphus 
Pisanus, Bernard Guido, &c. is inserted in the Italian Historians of 
Muratori, (tom. iii, p. i. p. 277 %5.) and has been always before my 
eyes 

“n The dates of years in the margin, may throughout this chapter be 
understood as tacit references to the Annals of Muratori, my ordinary 
and excellent guide. He uses, and indeed quotes, with the freedom 
ofa master, his great Collection of the Italian Historians, in twenty- 
eight volumes ; and as that treasure is in my library, I have thought 
it an amusement, if not a duty, to consult the originals. 

o I cannot refrain fro om transcribing the high-coloured words of Pan- 
dulphus Pisanus: ( 34.) Hoc audiens inimicus pacis atque turbdator 


Jam fatus Centius fF; ra) japane, more draconis immanissim! aterians, et 





ab imis pectoribus trahens longa suspiria, accinctus retro gladio sine 
mora cucurrit, valvas ac fores confregit. Ecclesiam furibundus in 
troiit, inde custode r oto papam per gulam accepit, d ietrax t, pugnis 


calcibusque percussit, et tanquam brutum animal intra limen eccle- 


siw acriter calcaribus cruentavit; et latro tantum dominum per ca- 

1 . i Y 
pillos et brachia, Jesii bono interim dormiente, detraxit, ad domum 
usque deduxit, inibi catenavit et inclusit 
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of his brutal tyrant. t 
livered their bishop: the rival families opposed the 
violence 
pardon, r pented of the failure, rather than of the guilt, 
Not many days had elapsed, when 
the pope was it the altar. While his 
friends and enemles were engaged ina bloody contest, 
he escaped in his sact rdotal garments. In this un- 
worthy flight, which excited the compassion of the Ro- 
man matrons, his attendants were scattered or unhors- 
ed: and, in the fields behind the church of St. Peter, 
his successor was found alone and half-dead with fear 
and fatigue. Shaking the dust from his feet, the apos- 
tle withdrew from a city in which his dignity was in- 


of his ent rprise. 
again assau!ted 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
An insurrection of the people de-| mands and their refusals. 


of the Frangipani; and Cencio, who sued for | 


sulted and his person was endangered ; and the vanity | 
of sacerdotal ambition is revealed in the involuntary | 


confession, that one emperor was more tolerable than 
twenty.” ‘These examples might suffice; but 1 cannot 
forget the sufferings of two pontifls of the same age, 


Lucius If, the second and third of the name of Lu- 

A.D. cius. The former, as he ascended in 
a a battle array to assault the capitol, was 
7 a struck on the temple by a stone, and ex- 
1i8i—1185.  pired in a few days. ‘The latter was se- 


verely wounded in the persons of his servants. In a 
civil commotion, several of his priests had been made 
prisoners ; and the inhuman Romans, reserving one as 
a guide 
them luc 
with their faces to the tail, 
in this wretched condition, they 


licrous mitres, mounted them on asses 
and extorted an oath, that, 

y sh uld offer themselves 
as a lesson to the head of the church. Hope or fear, 


with 





lassitude or remorse, the characters of the men, and 
the circumstances of the times, might sometimes ob- 
tain an interval of peace and obedience ; and the pope 
was restored with joyful acclamations to the Lateran 
or Vatican, f m whence he had been driven with 
threats and violence. But the root of mischief was 
deep and pert il; and a momentary calm was pre- 
ceded and followed by such tempests as had almost 
sunk the bark of St. Peter. Rome continually present- 
ed the aspect of war and discord: the churches and 
nal vere fortified and assaulted by the factions and 
Calistus 11. families; and after giving peace to Eu- 
A.D. rope, Calistus the second alone had reso- 

i. eT lution and power to prohibit the use of 

A. D private arms in the metropolis. Among 

i i the nations who revered the apostolic 
throne, the tumults of Rome provoked a general indig- 
nation; and in a letter to his disciple Kugenius the 
third, St. Bernard, with the sharpness of his wit and 
zeal, has stigmatized the vices of the rebellious peo- 
Character ofthe Ple-? **Whois ignorant,” says the monk 
Roma St. of Clairvaux, **of the vanity and arro- 
Bernard gance of the Romans? a nation nursed in 
sedition, cruel, untractable, and scorning to obey, un- 


less they are too feeble to resist. When they promise 
to serve, they aspire to reign ; if they swear allegiance, 
they watch the opportunity of revolt; yet they vent 
their dise clamours if your doors or your 
ivainst them. Dexterous in mis- 
have never learnt the science of doing good. 


ntent in loud 
are shut 


chiel, they 


Odic 





us to eart nd heaven, impious to God, seditious 
ainong themselves, jealous of their neighbours, inhu- 


man to strangers, they love no one, by no one are they 


beloved ; and while they wish to inspire fear, they live 
in base and continual apprehension. They will not 
submit; they know not how to govern; faithless to 
their superiors, intolerable to their equals, ungrateful 
,and alike impudent in their de- 


} ‘ ‘ 
penetactors 


to thelr 
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Lofty in promise, poor in 
execution ; adulation and calumny, perfidy and treason, 
are the familiar arts of their policy.” Surely this dark 
portrait is not coloured by the pencil of christian char- 
ity ;* yet the features, however harsh and ugly, express 
a lively resemblance of the Romans of the twelfth 
century.* 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when Politic 
he appeared among them in a plebeian 
character; and the Romans might plead 
their ignorance of his vicar when he as- 
sumed the pomp and pride of a temporal sovereien. 
In the busy age of the crusades, some sparks of curiosi- 
ty and reason were rekindled in the western world: the 
heresy of Bulgaria, the Paulician sect, was successful- 
ly transplanted into the soil of Italy and France; the 
Gnostic visions were mingled with the simplicity of 
the gospel; and the enemies of the clergy reconciled 
their passions with their conscience, the desire of free- 
dom with the profession of piety. The trumpet of 
Roman liberty was first sounded by Arnold of Brescia," 


itical heresy 
of Arnold of 
Brescia, 


A. D, 1140, 


| whose promotion in the church was confined to the 


for his brethren, put out their eyes, crowned | 


ram Deo « A Jico, si unquam possibile esset, mallem 

. 1 (\ is. Il p. 393.) 

3 Quidtam 1 iseculis qua rotervia et cervicositas Romano- 
rum { i paci, t i assuela, gens immitis et In- 

t i ic, 8 iD i, hisi Cum non valet resistere, | 
(de Considerat. 1. i : p. 441.) 7 a takes breath, and then 
egins a n: Hi, invisi terra et « . ig i ere manus, &c 
(p. 443.) . 
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lowest rank, and who wore the monastic habit rather 
as a garb of poverty than as the uniform of obedience. 
His adversaries could not deny the wit and eloquence 
which they severely felt: they confess with reluctance 
the specious purity of his morals; and his errors were 
recommended to the public by a mixture of important 
and beneficial truths. In his theological studies, he had 
been the disciple of the famous and unfortunate Abe- 
lard,* who was likewise involved in the suspicion of he- 
resy : but the lover of Eloisa was of a soft and flexible 
nature ; and his ecclesiastic judges were edified and dis- 
armed by the humility of his repentance. From this 
master, Arnold most probably imbibed some metaphysi- 
cal definitions of the Trinity, repugnant to the taste of 
the times: his ideas of baptism and the eucharist are 
loosely censured ; but a political heresy was the source 
of his fame and misfortunes. He presumed to quote 
the declaration of Christ, that his kingdom is not of 
this world: he boldly maintained, that the sword and 
the sceptre were intrusted to the civil magistrate ; that 
temporal honour and possessions were lawfully vested 
in secular persons; that the abbots, the bishops, and 
the pope himself, must renounce either their state or 
their salvation ; and that after the loss of their revenues, 
the voluntary tithes and oblations of the faithful would 
suffice, not indeed for luxuty and avarice, buat for a fru- 
gal life in the exercise of spiritual Jabours. During a 
short time, the preacher was revered as a patriot; and 
the discontent, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop, 
was the first-fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the 
favour of the people is less permanent than the resent- 
ment of the priest; and after the heresy of Arnold had 
been condemned by Innocent the second,’ in the gene- 


r Asa Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to observe, that Bernard, 
though a saint, was a man; that he might be provoked by resentment, 
and possibly repent of his hasty passion, &c. (Memoires sur la Vie de 
Petrarque, tom. i. p. 330.) 








s Baronius, in his index to the twelfih volume of his Annals, has 
found a fair and easy excuse. He makes two heads of Romani Catho- 
lici, and Schismatici ; to the former he appliesall the good, to the lat- 
er all the evil, that is told of the city. 

t The heresies of the twelfth century may be found in Mosheim 
(Institut. Hist. Eccles. p.419—427.) who entertains a favourable opin 

1of Arnold of Brescia. In the fifteenth chapter, vol. ii. I have de- 
scribed the sect of the Paulicians, and followed their migration from 
Armenia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy and France 

wu The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho, 
bishop of Frisingen, (Chron. 1. vii. c. 31. de Gestis Frederici I. 1. i. ¢. 
27. 1. ii. c. 21.) and in the third book of the Ligurinus, a poem of Gun- 
ther, who flourished A. D, 1200, in the monastery of Paris near Basil. 
(Fabric, Bibliot. Latin, med. et infime ®tatis, tom. iii, p. 174, 175.) 
rhe long passage that relates to Arnold, is produced by Gueiliman, 
(de R s Helveticis, lL. iii, c. 5. p. 108.) 

x The wicked wit of Bayle was amused in composing, with much 
l ty an irning, the articles of AsELarRD, Fevieves, HeLoise, 
in his Dictionnaire Critique. The dispute of Abelard and St. Ber- 
nard, of scholastic and positive divinity, is well understood by Mos- 


heim. (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 412—415.) 

y - —Damnatus ab illo 

Presule, qui numeros vetitum contingere nostros 

Nomen ab innocua ducit laudabile vita 
We may applaud the dexterity and correctness of Ligurinus, who 
turns t vetical name of Innocent I, into a compliment. 


he 
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ral council of the Lateran, the magistrates themselves 


were urged by prejudice and fear to execute the sen-| 


tence of the church. Italy could no longer afford a re- 
fuge ; and the disciple of Abelard eseaped beyond the 
Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable she lter in Zu- 
rich, now the first of the Swiss cantons. From a Ro-| 
man station,’ a royal villa, a chapter of noble virgins, 
Zurich had gr idually inereased to a free and flourishing | 
city; where the appeals of the Milanese were some- 
times tried by the imperial commissaries.* In an age 
less ripe for reformation, the precursor of Zuinglius | 
was heard with applause; a brave and simple pe pople | 
imbibed and long retained the colour of his opinions : | 
and his art, or merit, seduced the bishop of Constance, 
and even the pope’s legate, who forgot, for his sake, 
the interest of their master and their order. ‘Their tar- 
dy zeal was quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. 
Bernard ;> and the enemy of the church was driven 
by persecution to the desperate measure of erecting his 
standard in Rome itself, in the face of the successor of 
St. Peter. 

He exhorts the 


Romans to re- 
store the repub 


Yet the courage of Arnold was not 
devoid of discretion: he was protecte d, 


THR and had perhaps been invited, by the 
A.D. nobles and people; and in the service of 
n44—Lis4 freedom, his eloque nee thundered over 
the seven hills. Blending in the same discourse the 


texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the motives of gos- 
pel and of classic enthusiasm, he admonished the Ro- 
mans, how atenog ly their patience and the vices of 
the clergy had degenerated from the primitive times of 


the church and the city. He exhorted them to assert the 
inalienable rights of men and christians; to restore the 
laws and magistrates of the republic; to respect the 


name of the emperor ; but to confine the she pherd to the 
spiritual government of his flock. Nor could his spi- 
ritual government escape the censure and control of the 
reformer; and the inferior clergy were taught by his 
lessons to resist the cardinals, who had usurped a des- 
potic command over the twe nty-< ight regions or parish- 
es of Rome.* The revolution was not mplished 
without rapine and violence. the effusion of blood and 
the demolition of houses: the victorious faction was 
enriched with the spoils of the clergy and the adverse 
nobles. Arnold of Breseia enjoyed, or deplored, the 
effects of his mission: his reign continued above ten 
years, while two popes, Innocent the second and An- 
astasius the fourth, either trembled in the Vatican, or 
wandered as exiles in the adjacent cities. They were 
succeeded by a more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, 
Adrian the fourth,* the only Englishman who has as- 
cended the throne of St. Peter; and whose merit emerg- 
ed from the mean condition of a monk, and almost a 
beggar, in the monastery of St. Albans. On the first pro- 


acct 


vocation, of a cardinal killed or wounded in the streets, 
z A Roman inscription of Statio Turicensis has nf lat Z 
rich, (D’Anville, Notice de l’ancienne Gaule, p. 642—644.) t t is 
without sufficient warrant, that the city and canton have usurped, 
and even monopolized, the names of Tigurum and Pagus Tigurinus. 
a Guilliman (de Rebus Hel veticis, 1. ivi. ¢. 5. p. 106.) recapitulates 
the donation (A. D. 833.) of the emperor Lewis the Pious wo his daugh 
ter the Abbess Hildegardis. Curtim nostram Turegum in ducatu 
Alamanniz in Pago Durgzaugensi, with villages, woods, meadows, wa- 
ters, slaves, churches, &c. a noble gift. Charles the Bald gave the 
18 Monete, the city was walled under Otho |. and the line of the 
bishop of Frisingen, 
Nobile Turegum multarum copia rerut 
is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Zurich 
b Bernard, epistol. cxcv. cxcvi. tom. i. p. I87—199. Amidst his in 
vectives he drops a precious acknowledgment, qui utinar vam 
bane esset doctrinia quam districte est vite. He owns that Arnold 
would be a valuable acquisition to the church. 
¢ He advised the Romans 
Consiliis armisque sua moderamina summa 
Arbitrio tractare suo: nil juris in hac re 
Pontifici summo, modicum concedere regi 
Suadebat populvo. Sic lesa stultus utraque 
Majestate, reum gemina se fecerat aule 
Nor is the poetry of Gunther different from the prose of Oth 
i See Baronius (A. D. 1148, No 39.) from the Vatican MSS 
He loudly condemns Arnold, (A. D. 114], No. 3.) ag the father of the 
P nica he retics, whose influence then hurt him in Fran 
> The English reader onsukt the Bioeraphia Britannica, Ap 
sian IV. but our own writers have added nothing to the fame or 


writs of their countryia.in. 
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he cast an interdict on the guilty peo ple; and, frorn 
Christmas to Easter, Rome was deprived of the real 
or Imaginary comforts of re The Ro- 
mans had de S| ised their temporal prince ; ‘the y submit. 

ted with grief and terror to the censures of the It Spirit- 
|wal father; their guilt was expiated by penance, and 


| the banishment of the seditious preacher was the price 


ligious worship. 


of their absolution. But the revenge of Adrian was 
yet unsatisfied, and the approaching coronation of 
Frederic Barbarossa was fatal to the bold reformer 


who had offended, though not in an equal degree, the 
heads of the church and state. In their interview at 
Viterbo, the pope represet te d to the emperor the fuyj. 
ous ungovernable spirit of the Romans; the insults, 
the injuries, the fears, to which his person and his cler. 
gy were continually exposed ; and the pernicious ten. 
dency of the heresy of Arnold, which must subve rt the 
principles of civil, as well as e sclesiastical, subordin; 

tion. Frederic was convinced by these arguments, , 








tempted by the desire of the imperial crown: in a 
balanee of ambition, the innoeence or life of an indi. 
vidual is of small account; and their common enemy 
was sacrificed to a moment of political cone = After 
his retreat from Rome, Arnold had been protected by 
the viseounts of Campania, from whom he was extort- 
ed by the power of Caesar: the prefect of the city pro- 
nouneed, his sentence ; the m rof free- His execution, 
dom was burat alive in the presence of A. D. 1155 

a careless and ungrateful pe ple ; and his ashes were 
cast into libe r, iT st the heretic ;shor ld collect and 
worship the relics of their master.£ The clergy tri- 
umphed in his death: with his ashes, his sect was dis. 
persed ; his memory still lived in the minds of the Ro- 
mans. From his school they had probably derived a 
new article of faith, that the metropolis of the catholie 
church is exempt from the penalties of excommunica- 
tion and interdict. ‘Their bishops might argue, that 
the supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised over 
kings and nations, more especially embraced the city 
ind diocese of the prinee of thi les But they 
preached to the winds, and the same principle that 
weakened the effect, must temper ( buse, of 8 
thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has en- seh ian ol 
couraged a belief, that as early as the nat 
tenth century, in their first struggles D, 144 
against the Saxon Othos, the commonwealth was 
vindicated and restored by the senate and people it 
Rome ; that two cons ils were annually elected am g 
the nobles, and that ten ortwelve plebeian magistrates 

| revived the name and office of the tribunes of the com- 
mons. But this venerable structure disappears be- 
fore the light of criticisn In the darkness of the 
middle ages, the appellations of senators, of consuls, 
of the sons of ¢ nsuls, may 8s etimes be discovered. 
They were bestowed by the emperors, or assumed by 
the most powerful citizens, to denote their rank, thetr 
honours,’ and perhaps the claim of a pure and patrician 
descent; but they float 1 the surface, wit t a series 

f Bes } adv 
tures of Art larer I fA 1V.cM 
tori, Scr I m ita 14) ) 

I ‘ I t time A a, D es, 
tom p.7 ) vest 1 B ~ ‘ i 
D sules ex n ale nnie f un ad stum con- 
suly t iplar s er n pra t And in S nius (de 
3 Italia, | O; WO.) I f nsuls and 
tri 8 of the cer Both | 1 Sigonius, too 
freely pied t iss I i is m reason or fancy 
t deficiency ofr 

In unegyric of I rius (Muratori, Script. Rer. Ital. ton 

p. ip. 408ak lis e 28 cons tus in tl 
nin 1 ith cer v Vlura (dissert. 1 sinthe years 

Zand », Gratiar iD } ne etd Cie Py neul 

lux; and in 15, Romanus, brother of Gr ry Vill. 3 ily, but 

i y, sty t self consul i RK anor senator 

As lat ss tl tenth cer Greek ¢ rors nm 

duk f Ven , Na s, A e of ° 
suls; (see Chron. Sacornin essor - 
nagne would not al eany e. B Aly 

# names of cons ind enate 6 found an vw the 
Fre 1 and Ger ins fy ’ and | CS eur, 
Ducange, Glos = sh w ers ar i jous of hae 

\ 1SSic W 
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or a substance, the titles of men, not the orders of gov- 
ernment;* and it is only from the year of C hrist. one 
thousand one hundred and forty-four, that the estab- 
lishment of the senate is dated, as a glorious era, in 
the acts of the city. A new constitution was hastily 
framed by private ambition or popular enthusiasm ; 
nor could Rome, in the twelfth century, produce an 
antiquary to explain, or a legislator to restore, the har- 
mony and proportions of the anctent model. The 
sembly of a free, of an armed pe ople, will ever speak 

loud and weighty acclamations. But the regular 
distribution of the thirty-five tribes, the nice balance 
of the wealth and numbers of the the de- 
bates of the adverse orators, and the slow operation of 
t easily be adapted by a 


yotes and ballots, could not 
blind multitude, ignorant of the arts, and insensible of | 


as- 


centuries, 


the benefits, of leval government. It was proposed 
by Arnold to revive and diseriminate the equestrian 
order; but what could be the motive or measure of 
such distinction t The pect — qualification of the 
knights must have been reduced to the pove rty of the | 
times: those times no longer required their ¢ ivil fune- 
tions of judges and farmers of the revenue; and their | 
primitive duty, their military service on horseback, | 
was miore nobly supplied by feudal tenures and the| 
spirit of chivalry. ‘The yur sprude nee of the re public | 
was useless and unknown: the nations and families of | 
Italy who lived under the Roman and barbaric laws | 


were insensibly mingled in acommon mass; and some |} 
faint tradition, some impertect fragments, prese rved 
the memory of the Code and Pandects of Justinian. 
With their liberty the Romans might doubtless have 
restored t appellation and office of consuls; had 
they not disdained a title so promiscuously adopted in 
the Italian cities, that it has finally settled on the hum- 





} 
ne 





ble station of the agents of commerce in a foreign 
land. But the rights of the tribunes, the formidable 
word that arrested the public counsels, suppose or 
must produce a legitimate democracy. ‘The old patri- 
cians were the subjects, the aman barons the ty- 
rants, of the state; nor would the enemies of peace 
and order, who insulted the vicar of Christ, have long 
respected the unarmed ctity of a plebelan magis- 
trate.™ 
rhe Ca In the revolution of the twelfth centu- 
. ry, which gave a new existence and wxra 
to Rome, we may observe the real and important | 
events that marked nfirmed her political indepen- 
dence. I. The Capit ine hi l, one ot her seven eml- 
nences," is about four hundred yards in leneth, and 
two hundred in breadth. A flight of a hundred steps 
led to the summit of the Tarpeian rock ; and far steep- 
er was the ascent before the declivities had been 
smoothed and the precipices filled by the ruins of fal- 
len edifices. From the earliest ages, the Capitol had 
been used as a temple in peace, a fortress in war; after 


I 


the loss of the city, it maintained a siege against the 
kt T < nal form, is a diploma of Otho ITI (A. D. 
998.) Consulibus s is poy | K i but the act is probably 
spurious. At the ronation of Henry I. A. D. 1014, the historian 
Dithmar (a Viura ssert, xxii iescribes him, a senatoribus 
duod i valla i : ras arba, alll prolixa, mystice in 
cedebant ' s. The senate is mentioned in the panegyri 
{ Bere ur ( yor 
In ance R the « trian order was not ranked with the 
senate and pe as a third branch of t republic till the msnl 
ship of ¢ f y assumes r f the establishment. (Plin. 
Hist. Natur. x Beaufort, R » Romaine, tom. i. p. 144 
5.) } 
I 1 plan of Arnold of Brescia is thus stated by Gun 
ther 
ur renovare velustos 
; equest 
sal i rare senat 1 
‘ i re 1ere ieces. 
adh p lentia muris 
{ i} a pr _ it ri 
some W no more than ideas, others no 
n i: juaries of Rome, it seems 
f the ( ay t 1e lit next t river is 
e Arx; and that on the other summit, 
Araceli, t barefvot friars of St. Francis 
ter. (Nardini, Roma Antica, |. v. c. L1—16.) 
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victorious Gauls, and the sanctuary of empire was 
occupied, assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of 
Vitellins and V espasian.° The temp les of Jupite r and 
his kindred deities had crumbled into dust; their place 
was supplied by monasteries and houses 3 and the 
solid walls, the long and shelving porticoes, were de- 
cayed or ruined by the lapse of time. It was the first 
act of the Romans, an act of freedom, to restore the 
strength, though not the beauty, of the Capitol; to 
fortify the seat of their arms and counsels; and as 
often as they ascended the hill, the coldest minds must 
have glowed with the remembrance of their ancestors. 
The first Caesars had been invested 
with the exclusive coinage of the gold 
and silver; to the senate they abandoned the baser 
metal of bronze or copper:? the emblems and legends 
were inscribed on a more ample field by the genius of 
flattery ; and the prince was relieved from the care of 
celebrating his own virtues. ‘The successors of Dio- 
cletian despised even the flattery of the senate: their 
royal officers at Rome, and in the provinces, assumed 
the sole direction of the mint; ; and the same preroga- 
tive was inherited by the Gothie kings of Italy, and 
the long series of the Greek, the French, and the Ger- 
man dynasties. After an abdication of eight hundred 
years, the Roman senate asserted this honourable and 
which was tacitly renounced by 
the popes, from Paschal the second to the establish- 
ment of their residence beyond the Alps. Some of 
these republican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are shown in the cabinets of the curious. 
On one of these, a gold medal, Christ is depictured 
holding in his left hand a book with this inseription : 
‘ THE vow or THE RoMAN SENATE AND PEOPLE: RoME 
THE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD ;” on the reverse, St. Pe- 
ter delivering a banner to a kneeling senator in his cap 
and gown, with the name and arms of his family in. 
pressed on his shield.4 II]. With the 
empire, the prefect of the city had de- 
clined to a municipal officer; yet he still exercised in 
the last appeal the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; and 
a drawn sword, which he received from the successors 
f Otho, was the mode of his investiture and the em- 
blem of his functions." The dignity was confined to 
the noble families of Rome: the choice of the people 
was ratified hy the pope; hut a triple oath of fidelity 
must have often embarrassed the prefect in the con- 
flict of adverse duties.*. A servant, in whom they pos- 
sessed but a third share, was dismissed by the inde- 
pendent Romans: in his place they elected a patri- 
cian; but this title, which Charlemagne had not dis- 
dained, was too lofty for a citizen or a subject; and, 
after the first fervour of rebellion, they consented with- 


The coin, 


The prefect of 
the city. 


out reluctance to the restoration of the 4. D. 
prefect. About fifty years after this 1193-1216, 
event, Innocent the third, the most ambitious, or at 


least the most fortunate, of the pontiffs, delivered the 
Romans and himself from this badge of foreion domin- 





Tacit. Hist. iii. 69, 70 

p Thie partition of the noble and baser metals between the emper- 
rand senate, must however be adopted, not as a positive fact, but 
as the probabie opinion of the best antiquaries. (See the Science des 
Medailles of the Pere Joubert, tom. ti. p. 208—211. in the improved 
and scarce edition of the Baron de la Bastie.) 

q In his twenty-seventh dissertation on the Antiquities of Italy 
(tom. ii. p. 569.) Muratori exhibits a series of the senatorian 
coins, which bore the obscure names of Affortiati, Infortiati, Provt- 
sini, Paparini. During this period all the popes, without excepting 
Boniface VIII. abstained from the right of coining, which was re- 
sumed by his successor Benedict XI. and regularly exercised in the 
court of Avignon, 

r A German historian, Gerard of Reicherspeg, (in Baluz. Miscell, 
tom. v. p. 64. apud Schmidt, Hist. des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 266.) 
thus describes the constitution of Rome in the eleventh century: 
Grandiora urbis et orbis neZotia spectant ad Romanum pontificem 
iternque ad Romanum imperatorem, illius vicarium urbis pra- 
fectum, qui de sua dignitate respicit utrumaque, videlicet dominum 
papam cui facit hominum, et dominum imperatorem a quo accipit 
su®@ potestatis insigne, scilicet gladium exertum. 

s The words of i contemporary writer (Pandulph. Pisan. in Vit. 
Paschal II. p. 357, 358.) describe the election and oath of the prefect 
in LEDS, ine onst iltis patribus.... loca prefectoria .... Laudes pra- 
fectori@ .. ymitorum applausum .... juraturum populo in ambo- 
nem sublevant.... confirmari eum in urbe prefectum petunt. 
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ion; he invested the prefect with a banner instead of a 
sword, and absolved him from all dependence of oaths 
or service to the German emperors.' In his place an 
ecclesiastic, a present or future cardinal, was named 


by the pope to the civil government of Rome; but his | 


jurisdiction has been reduced to a narrow compass ; 
and in the days of freedom, the right or exercise was 
derived from the senate and people. IV. After the re- 

Number ana Vival of the senate,’ t! 

choice of the (if 1 may use the expression) were in- 

senate, vested with the legislative and executive 
power; but their views seldom reached bey: nd the 
present day ; and that day was most frequently disturb- 
ed by violence and tumult. In its utmost plenitude, 
the order or assembly consisted of fifty-six senators,* 
the most eminent of whom were distinguished by th 


title of counse llors ; the y werer yminated, pe rhaps an- 


nually, by the people; and a previous choice of their 
electors, ten persons in each region, or parish, might 
ifford a basis for a free and permanent constitution, 
lhe popes, who in this tempest submitted rather to 
bend than to break, confirmed by treaty the ¢ stablish- 
ment and privileges of the senate, and ¢ xpected from 
time, peace, and religion, the restoration of their go- 
vernment. ‘The motives of publie and private interest 
might sometimes draw from the Romans an occasional 
and temporary sacrifice of their claims; and they re- 
newed their oath of allegiance to the successor of St. 
Peter and Constantine, the lawful head of the church 
and the republic.’ 
The office of The union and vigour of a public coun- 
senator, cil was dissolved in a lawless city ; and 
the Romans soon adopted a more strong and simple‘ 
mode of administration. They condensed the name 
and authority of the senate in a single magistrate, or 
two colleas 
of a year, or of six months, the greatness of the trust 
was compe nsated by the shortness of the term. But 


r 


3 


ues; and as they were changed at the end 


y 


in this transient reign, the senators of Rome indulged 
1 


their avarice and ambition: their justice was pervert 


by the interest of their family and faction; and as 
they punished only their enemies, they were obey 
only by their adherents. Anarchy, no longer tem- 
ered by the past ral care of thelr bishop, admonished 
ihe Romans that they were incapable of governing 
themselves; and they sought abroad those blessings 
which they were hopeless of finding at home. In the 
same age, and from the same motives, most ot the 
Italian republics were prompied to embrace a mea- 
sure, which, however strange it may seem, was adapted 
io thelr situation, and productive of the most salutary 
eign but friendly 
city, an impartial magistrate of noble birth and un- 
i | 


blemished character, a soldier and a statesm: li, recome 


effects.? They chose, in some forel 


mended by the voice of fame and his country, to 


whom they delegated for a time the supreme admin-| 
istration of peace and war. The compact between | 


: } ' : 
the governor and the gove rned was sealed with oaths 


um ad iam fidelitatem recepit, et per mantum 





f 
i I ito fidelitatis imperatori fuit ulus eLab eo pre 
fecture tenuit honorem, (Gesta innocent ILI. in Muratori, t 
i 


ho Frising. Chron. vii. 31. de Gest. Frederic L. 1. i. c. 

x Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks of the single senat 
of the Capuzzi family, &c. quorum temporibus melius r batur 
Roma quam nunc (A. D. 1194.) est temporibus lvi. senatorum, (Du- 


cange, Gluss. tom. vi, p. 191. SENaToRES.) 





y Muratori (dissert. xlii. tom. ili. p. 733—788.) has published an 
original treaty. icordia inter D. nostrum yf am Ot entem til 
€ natores } li Romani super regalibus et aliis lita gurl 
bis, &c, anr i senatus. Tl nate speaks id 8 \ i 
thority : Reddimus resens....habebimus....dabitis pr 
teri net fid i ‘ 4 i i é 
mentis Tuscula ithe 4 r era } 
fi lect i r 38 us P. I ) 
lice Ua s i t t nfl ! 
sen res t if 8.0.1 r 1 
iii. p. 787—789.) 

z Muratori (dissert. xiv. 1 iv. p. 64—92.) has fully explained 
this mode of g he ¢ is I c i 
iven at the end,isa scr on 1 3 of for ’ 
I istrates, 


e conscript fathers | 


pra Lura @um publice investivil, qui ueque ad | 
| 
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| and subseription; and the duration of his power, the 
measure of his stipend, the nature of their mutual 
obligations, were defined with scrupulous deeisj, . 
They swore to obey him as their lawful superior: he 
pledged his faith to unite the indifference of 
ger with the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, f 
six knights and civilians, his assessors in arr 


; ; aTms and 
justice, attended the Podesta,* who maintained at his 


norses 


ier, who might hias the 


ur or 


own expense a decent retinue of servants 


his wife, his son, his brot!l 
affections of the judg > wer left behind; during the 
exercise { his office he was not permitted to purchas 
} } ‘ 
fand, to cont tar 

my pt an invi- 


tation in the house of a citizen; nor could he } 





honoura- 
bly dey irt ull he had satisfied the con | laints that 
might be urged against his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of tl Br ba 
thirteenth century, that the Romans eall- A. D. 1252-12 
ed from Bologna the senator Br leone,” whose fame 
ind merit have been re ( n i vy the pen 
of an English historiar \ st anxiety t his repu. 
tation, a clear foresight of the difficulties of the task 
had engaged him to refuse the honour of their ch Tamia 
the statutes of Rome wer pended, | his offier 


prolongs d to the term of three years. By the fullty 


and licentious he was accused as cruel ; by the clergy 
he was suspected as partial; but the f ids of peace 
and order applauded the firm and upright 1 istrate 


by whom those blessi: ms were restorec. NO crimi- 
|nals were so powerful as to brave, obscure as to 
elude, the justice of the senator. by his sentence tw 


nobles ol the Ant waldi tan ily were executed on a 
gibbet; and he mexora y deme ie 1,1 the city and 
neighbour 1, one | lred and forty towers, the 
strong shelters of rapine ; mischief. T bis! 
as a simple bishop, was « pe i t eside in | 
aiocese; a d t rd } 3 \ 
play in the field l ! ( His 
vices wer rey i by t l t i | 
unworthy of t I : l By 
ine | c roboe ; I \ t t 
sake t Rom W ex it im - 
n enet r5 rw I ve 
spared, if B y had 1 | for | 
Safety Be rel ( ri I 
re i‘ ul ‘ cA ve i 
faim S I R on 4 t 
the } i | wile, t y Ww ( yt - 
ed; and Bologna, in the « r é 
thunders of a papal u t | resis 
tance illowed the R { ‘ r pre 
with the past; and Bran t ‘ te from 
the prison to the capitol i t é fa 
repentant people. The rem I { } V i 
was firm and fortunate; ‘ envy was 
ap pe ised by death, his head, en me | 
vase, was de posite d on a lotty columr iw Die 
| The imp lenee of reason na virt ( 
| recommended in Italy a more effect , 1265—I 


l oh ice: instead of a private citizen, to whom they 
yielded a voluntary and precarious obed 


|} mans elected for their senator some pr of indepen- 


i 
dent power, who could defend them from their ene- 
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mies and themselves. Charles of Anjou and Provence, | 
the most ambitious and w arlike monarch of the age, 
accepted at the same time the kingdom of Naples 
from the pope, and the office of senator from the Ro- 
man people.* As he passed through the city, in his 
road to victory, he received their oath of allegiance, 
lodged in the Lateran palace, and smoothed in a short 
yisit the harsh features of his despotic character. Yet 
even Charles was exposed to the inconstancy of the 
people, who saluted with the same acclamations the 
yassages Of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin; and 
4 powerful avenger, who reigned in the capitol, alarm- 
ed the fears and jealousy of the popes. The absolute 
term of his life was superseded by a renewal every 
third year; and the enmity of Nicholas the third 
obliged the Sicilian king to abdicate the government 
of Rome. In his bull, a perpetual law, the imperious 
pontiff asserts the truth, validity, and use, of the dona- 
tion of Constantine, not less essential to the peace of 
pel dence of the church; esta- 
t 


the city than to the 
blishes the annual ion of the senator; and for- 


} 
Indeé 


lee 
elec 





mally disqualifies all emperors, kings, princes, and 
Pope MartinIV, persons ¢ f an eminent and conspicuous 
A. D. 1231. rank. This prohibitory clause was re- 


pealed in his own behalf by Martin the fourth, who 
humbly solicited the suffrage of the Romans. In the 
presenc », and by the authority, of the people, two elec- 
tors conferred, not on the pope, but on the noble and 
faithful Martin, the dignity of senator, and the supreme 
administration of the republic,‘ to hold during his 
natural life, and to exercise at pleasure by himself or 
his deputies. About fifty years after- 





The er ror 

Lewisof Bae Wards, the same title was granted to 

varia, the emperor Lewis of Bavaria; and the 
I ; 

A. I liberty of Rome was acknowledged by 
her two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal office 
in the government of their own metropolis. 

ade — In the fir t moments of rebellion, when 
Rome t e Arnold of Brescia had inflamed their 
emperors minds against the church, the Romans 
urtfully laboured to coneiliate the favour of the em- 
peror, and to re mend their merit and services in 

( rad TI! the ¢ eof Cwsar. The style of their 

A. D. 1144, ibassadors to Conrad the third and 
Frederic t first, is mixture of flattery and pride, 
the tradition 1 the ignorance of their own history.® 
After some ¢ )laint of his silence and neglect, they 
exhort the former of these princes to pass the Alps, 
ind assume from their hands the imperial crown. 

We beseech your majesty, not to disdain the humi- 
lity of your sons and vassals, not to listen to the accu- 

tions of our commmon enemies, who calumniate the 
enate as hostile to your throne, who sow the seeds 
of discord, that they may reap the harvest of destruc- 
t The poy nd the S nm are united in an im- 
pious league to oppose our liberty and your corona- 
tion With the blessing of God, our zeal and courage 
} hitherto defeated their attempts. of their power- 
ful and factious adherents, more especially the Fran- 
sipani, we have taken by assault the houses and ter- 
rets: some of these are occupie d by our troops, and 
I f ( sof A u to the office of perpetual sena 

r | ‘ s ment } by the historians in the eighth volume of 
( tion of Muratori, by Nicholas de Jamsilla, (p. 592.) the 
P (p. 724.) Sabas Malaspina, (1. ii. c. 9. p. S08.) and | 
Ricordano Malespini, (c. 177. p. 999.) 
e Th h r bull of Nicholas ITI. which founds his tempo- | 
ral s nty on e do n of ¢ stantine, is st extant; and 
4 s n erted by | ‘ Vill. in t Sexrte of the Decre 
t be received by the catholics, or at least by the papists, 
flar te I ry (Hist. Eccles. tom. x 306.) for an 
extra f R I i het taken fr Ucclesiasti- 

\ ) Ray A. D. 1281, No. ° 

ers and s sare rved by Otho bishop of Fri 

(I r I t. La 1, et. infim. tom. v. p. 186, 187.) per 

haps the 1 t of | ins: he was son of Leopold marquis of 

' ' ft peror Henry IV 

1 le to { rad Ill. and Frederic I. 

He } n ( | ft Times; in two, the 

Gesta Fr f { s ins i e sixth volume 
{ Mura 
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some are levelled with the ground. The Milvian 
bridge, which they had broken, is restored and forti- 
fied for your safe passage; and your army may enter 
the city without being annoyed from the castle of St. 
Angelo. All that we have done, and all that we 
design, is for your honour and service, in the loyal 
hope, that you will speedily appear in person, to vin- 
dicate those rights which have been invaded by the 
clergy, to revive the dignity of the empire, and to 
surpass the fame and glory of your predecessors. 
May you fix your residence in Rome, the capital of 
the world: give laws to Italy, and the Teutonic king- 
dom; and imitate the example of Constantine and 
Justinian,” who, by the vigour of the senate and peo- 
ple, obtained the sceptre of the earth.’?' But these 
splendid and fallacious wishes were not cherished by 
Conrad the Franconian, whose eyes were fixed on the 
Holy Land, and who died without visiting Rome 
soon after his return from the Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Frederic I. 
Barbarossa, was more ambitious of the A- D. 1155. 
imperial crown; nor had any of the successors of 
Otho acquired such absolute sway over the kingdom 
of Italy. Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and secular 
princes, he gave audience in his camp at Sutri to the 
ambassadors of Rome, who thus addressed him in a 
free and florid oration: “ Incline your ear to the queen 
of cities; approach with a peaceful and friendly mind 
the precincts of Rome, which has cast away the yoke 
of the clergy, and is impatient to crown her legitimate 
emperor. Under your auspicious influence, may the 
primitive times be restored. Assert the prerogatives 
of the eternal city, and reduce under her monarchy 
the insolence of the world. You are not ignorant, that, 
in former ages, by the wisdom of the senate, by the 
valour and discipline of the equestrian order, she 
extended her victorious arms to the east and west, 
beyond the Alps, and over the islands of the ocean, 
By our sins, in the absence of our princes, the noble 
institution of the senate has sunk in oblivion : and with 
our prudence, our strength has likewise decreased. 
We have revived the senate, and the equestrian order: 
the counsels of the one, the arms of the other, will be 
devoted to your person and the service of the « mpire. 
Do you not hear the language of the Roman matron? 
You were a guest, I have adopted you as a citizen; a 
Transalpine stranger, I have elected you for my sove- 
reign ;* and given you myself, and all that is mine, 
Your first and most sacred duty, is to swear and sub- 
scribe, that you will shed your blood for the republic ; 
that you will maintain in peace and justice the laws 
of the city and the charters of your predecessors ; and 
that you will reward with five thousand pounds of 
silver, the faithful senators who shall proclaim your 
title in the capitol. With the name, the 
character, of Augustus.’’? The flowers of Latin rhe- 
toric were not yet exhausted ; but Frederic, impatient 
of their vanity, interrupted the orators in the high 
tone of royalty and conquest. ‘* Famous indeed have 
been the fortitude and wisdom of the ancient Romans; 
but your speech is not seasoned with wisdom, and I 
could wish that fortitude were conspicuous in your 
Like all sublunary things, Rome has felt 
vicissitudes of time and fortune. Your noblest 
families were translated to the east, to the royal city 


s 


assume 


ions. 


the 


| of Constantine; and the remains of your strength and 


freedom have long since been exhausted by the Greeks 


and Franks. “Are you desirous of beholding the an- 
cient glory of Rome, the gravity of the senate, the 
spirit of the knights, the discipline of the camp, the 
valour of the legions? you will find the Ger- 
man republic. It is not empire, naked and alone; 


mM 
itt 


in the 





h We desire (said the ignorant Romans) to restore the empire in 
eum stat , quo fuit tempore Constantini et Justiniani, qui totum 
orbem vigore senattis et tli Romani suis tenuere manibus, 

Otho Frising Gestis Frederici I. 1. i. c. 28. p. 662 —664 








m fecl. 


Pe | icipem cons ll. 


k Hospes eras, « Advena fuisti ex Transalpinis parti- 
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the ornaments and virtues of empire have likewise 
migrated beyond the Alps to a more deserving peo- 
ple! They will be employed in your defence, but 
they claim your obedience. You pretend that myself 
or my predecessors have been invited by the Romans: 
you mistake the word; they were not invited; they 
were implored. From its foreign and domestic tyrants, 
the city was rescued by Charlemagne and Otho, whose 
ashes respose in our country ; and their dominion was 
the price of your deliverance. Under that dominion 
your ancestors lived and died. I claim by the right 
of inheritance and possession, and who shall dare 
to extort you from my hands? Is the hand of the| 
Franks™ and Germans enfeebled by age? am I van- 
quished? am I a captive? am I not encompassed 
with the banners of a potent and invincible army? 
You impose conditions on your master; you require | 
oaths: if the conditions are just, an oath is super-| 
fluous; if unjust, it is criminal. Can you doubt my | 
equity? Itis extended to the meanest of my subjects. 
Will not my sword be unsheathed in the defence of | 
the capitol?’ By that sword the northern kingdom of 
Denmark has been restored to the Roman empire. 
You prescribe the measure and the objects of my 
bounty, which flows in a copious but a voluntary 
stream. All will be given to patient merit; all will 
be denied to rude importunity.”" Neither the em- 
peror nor the senate could maintain these lofty preten- 
sions of dominion and liberty. United with the pope, 
and suspicious of the Romans, Frederic continued his 
march to the Vatican: his coronation was disturbed 
by a sally from the capitol; and if the numbers and 
valour of the Germans prevailed in the bloody conflict, 
he could not safely encamp in the presence of a city 
of which he styled himself the sovereign. About 
twelve years afterwards, he besieged Rome, to seat 
an antipope in the chair of St. Peter; and twelve 
Pisan galleys were introduced into the Tiber; but the 
senate and people were saved by the arts of negocia- 
tion and the progress of disease; nor did Frederic or 
his successors reiterate the hostile attempt. Their| 
laborious reigns were exercised by the popes, the cru- 
sades, and the independence of Lombardy and Ger- 
many; they courted the alliance of the Romans; and 
Frederic the second offered in the capitol the great 
standard, the Caroccto of Milan.° After the extinction 
of the house of Swabia, they were banished bey: nd | 
the Alps; and their last coronations betrayed the im-| 
potence and poverty of the Teutonic Cesars. 
Wars of Under the reign of Adrian, when the 





the : . 
Romansagainst empire extended from the K uphrate: to 
the neighbour- the ocean, from mount Atlas to the Gram- | 
ing cities ; “ ; : 

pian hills, a fanciful historian? amused | 


1N 





ncessit nobis nudum imperium, virtute sua amictum venit, or 
namenta sua secumtraxit. Penes nos sunt consules tui, & Cicer | 
or Livy would not have rejected these images, the eloquence of a | 
barbarian born and educated in the Hercynian forest. } 
m Otho of Frisingen, who surely understood the language of the | 


court and diet of Germany, speaks of the Franks in the twelfth cen- | 
tury as the reigning nation ; (Proceres Franci, equites Fraaci, manus | 
Francorum :) he adds, however, the epithet of Teutonici. 

n Otho Frising. de Gestis Frederici I. }. fi. c. 22. p, 720—723, 
original and authentic acts I have translated and abridged with free- 
dom, yet with fidelity 

o From the Chronicles of Ricot 
(dissert. xxvi. tom 
gr 


These 


aldo and Francis Pepin, Muratori 
ii. p. 492.) has transcribed this curious fact with | 
1 verses that accompanied the gift | 
| 





Ave decus orbis, ave! victus tibi destinor, ave! 
Currus ab Augusto Frederico Cesare justo 
Ve Mediolanum! jam sentis spernere vanum 
Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 
Ergo trit mphorum urbs Pp ites memor esse pri rum 
Quos tibi mittebant reges qui bella gerebant. 

Ne si dee tacere (I now use the Italian Dissertations, tom. i, p 


. 444.) | 


che nell’ anno 1727, una copia desso Caroccio in marmo dianzi igno 
to si scop:i. nel Campidoglio, presso alle carcere di quel luogo, dove 
Sisto V. l’avea falto rinchiudere, Stava esso posto sopra quatro co 


lonne di marmo fino colla sequente inscrizione, &c. to the same pur 
pose as the old inscription. 

p The decline of the imperial arms and authority in Italy is related 
with impartial learning in the Annals of Muratori ; (tom. x. xi. xii.) 
and the reader may compare his narrative with the Histoire des Al 


| 
| 


lemands (tom. iii. iv.) by Schmidt, who has deserved the esteem of | 
his countrymen, | 

q Tibur nune suburbanum, et estive Preneste delicia#, nuncupa- | 
whole passage of Florus (1. i. | 


tis in Capitolio votis petebantur. Th 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
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the Romans with the picture of their infant wars 
‘*There was a time,” says Florus, “when Tibyr and 
Preneste, our summer retreats, were the objects of 
hostile vows in the capitol, when we dreaded the 
shades of the Arician groves, when we could triumph 
without a blush over the nameless villages of the 
Sabines and Latins, and even Corioli could afford a 
title not unworthy of a victorious general.””’ The pride 
of his contemporaries was gratified by the contrast of 
the past with the present; they would have been 
humbled by the prospect of futurity; by the predic. 
tion, that after a thousand years, Rome, de spoiled of 
empire and contracted to her primeval limits, would 
renew the same hostilities, on the same ground which 
was then decorated with her villas and gardens. The 
adjacent territory on either side of the Tiber wag 
always claimed, and sometimes possessed, as the patri- 
mony of St. Peter; but the barons assumed a lawless 
independence, and the cities too faithfully copied the 
revolt and discord of the metropolis. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the Romans incessantly laboured 
to reduce or destroy the contumacious v of the 


' 
ssais 


|church and senate; and if their headstrong and selfish 


ambition was moderated by the pope, he often encour. 
aged their zeal by the alliance of his spiritual arms, 
‘Their warfare was that of the first consuls and dicta- 
tors, Who were taken from the plough. 
bled in arms at the foot of the capitol; sallied from 
the gates, plundered or burnt the harvests of their 
neighbours, engaged in tumultuary conflict, and return- 
ed home after an expedition of fifteen or twenty days, 
Their sieges were tedious and unskilful; in the use 
of victory, they indulged the meaner passions of jea- 
lousy and revenge ; and instead of adopting the valour, 
they trampled on the misfortunes, of their ad 
The captives, in their shirts, with a rope round their 


They assem- 


mn 


iné versaries, 


necks, solicited their pardon: the fortifications, and 
even the buildings, of the rival cities were demo- 
lished, and the inhabitants were scattered in the adja- 


cent villages. It was thus that the seats of the car- 
dinal bishops, Porto, Ostia, Albanum, Tusculum, Pre- 
neste, and Tibur or Tivoli, were successively over- 
thrown by the ferocious hostility of the Romans.’ Of 
these,* Porto and Ostia, the two keys of Lhe Tib r, are 
still vacant and desolate; the marshy and unwhole- 
some banks are peopled with herds of buffalos, and 
the river is lost to every purpose of navigation and 
trade. The hills which afford a shady retirement from 
ithe autumnal heats, have again smiled with the bless- 
ings of peace ; Frescati has arisen near the ruins of 


Tuseulum; Tibur or Tivoli has resu: 
of a city,' and the meaner towns of 





trina are decorated with the villas of the cardinals and 
princes of Rome. In the w k of destruction, the 
j}ambition of the Romans was often checked and re- 


their allies: in 


ITiV- 


pulsed hy the neighbouring cities and 


the first siege of Tibur, they were 


Battle of Tus- 











en from their camp; and the battles of culum, 
Tusculum* and Viterbo* might be com- 4: 2: 6 

c. 11.) may be read with pleasure, and has deser he praise of a 
man of genius. (Huvres de Montesq t . p. 634, 635, quarto 
edition.) 

r Nea feritate Romanorum, sicut fuerant Hostienses, Portuenses 
Tusculanenses, Albanenses, Labicenses, et nuper Ti i Ss t 
rentur. (Matthew Paris, p. 757.) 7 events arf arke i t 
Annals and Index (the eighteenth v me) of Muratori 

s For the state or ruin of these suburban cities, the banks of the 
Tiber, &c. see the lively picture of the P. Labat, (\ Espag. 
et en Italie.) who had not long resided in the neigt ! 1 of 
Rome: and the more accurate description of which P. Esct ard 
(Koma, 1750. in octavo) has added to the topograpt ip of Cingo 
lani. 

t Labat (tom. iii. p. 233.) mentions a recent decree of the R an 
government, which has severely mortified the pride and poverty ol 
Tivoli: in civitate Tiburtina non vivitur civiliter 

u I depart from my usual method, of quotin ly by the date the 
Annals of Mur in congideration oi ritical balance in which 
he has weighed nine contemporary writers wl mention the battle 
f Tusculum, (tom. x. p, 42—44.) 

x Matthew Paris, p. 345 rhis bishop of Winchester was Peter de 
Pupibus, who occupied the see thirty-two years, (A. D. 1206—1238.) 
= is describ yy the English historian, as a soldier and a states 





man, (p. 178—399.) 
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pared in their relative state to the memorable fields of 
Thrasymene and Cann. In the first of these petty | 
wars, thirty thousand Romans were overthrown by a| 
thousand German horse, whom Frederic Barbarossa | 
had detached to the relief of ‘Tusculum; and if we 
number the slain at three, the prisoners at two, thou- 
sand, we shall embrace the most authentic and mod- 
erate account. Sixty-eight years afterwards they | 
Battle of Viterbo, marched against Viterbo in the ecclesi-| 

A. D. 1234. astical state with the whole force of the 
city : by a rare coalition the ‘Teutonic eagle was blend-| 
ed, in the adverse banners, with the keys of St. Peter; 
and the pope’s auxiliaries were commanded by a count 
of Thoulouse and a bishop of Winchester. The Ro- 
mans were discomfited with shame and slaughter; but 
the English prelate must have indulged the vanity of 
a pilgrim, if he multiplied their numbers to one hun- 
dred, and their loss in the field to thirty, thousand 
men. IHlad the policy of the senate and the discipline 
of the legions been restored with the capitol, the divi- 
ded condition of Italy would have offered the fairest 
opportunity of a second conquest. But in arms the} 
modern Romans were not above, and in arts, they were 
far below, the common level of the neighbouring re- 
Nor was their warlike spirit of any long| 
continuance; after some irregular sallies they subsi- 
ded in the national apathy, in the neglect of military | 
institutions, and in the disgraceful and dangerous use 
of foreign mercenaries. 








publics. 


The election of Ambition isa wee d of quick and early 

the popes. vegetation in the vineyard of Christ. 

Under the first Christian prinee s, the chair of St. Pe- 
} 


ter was dispute 


1 by the votes, the venality, the vio- 
lence, of a popular election; the sanctuaries of Rome 
were polluted with blood; and, from the third to the 
twelfth century, the church was distracted by the mis- 
chief of frequent schisms. As long as the final ap- 
peal was determined by the civil magistrate, these 
mischiefsS were transient and local: the merits were 
tried by equity or favour; nor could the unsuccessful | 
competitor long disturb the triumph of his rival. But} 
after the emperors had been divested of their preroga- 
tives, after a maxim had been established, that the} 
vicar of Christ is amenable to no earthly tribunal, 
each vacancy of the holy see might involve Christen-| 
dom in controversy and war. The claims of the car- 
dinals and inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, 
were vague and litigious: the freedom of choice was | 
overruled by the tumults of a city that no longer own-| 
ed or obeyed a superior. On the decease of a pope, 
two factions proceeded in different churches to a dou- 
ble election : the number and weight of votes, the pri- 
ority of time, the merit of the candidates, might bal- 
ance each other: the most respectable of the clergy 
were divided; and the distant princes, who bowed be- 
fore the spiritual throne, could not distinguish the 
spurious, from the legitimate, idol. The emperors 
were often the authors of the schism, from the politi- 
cal motive of opposing a friendly to an hostile pontiff; 
aud each of the competitors was reduced to suffer the 
insults of his enemies, who were not awed by con-| 
science; and to purchase the support of his adherents, 





Right of the who were instigated by avarice or ambi- 
ee Se tion. A peaceful and perpetual succes-| 
ander II. sion was ascertained by Alexander the 

A.D. 1179 third,’ who finally abolished the tumul- 


‘ 
tu 


iry votes of the clergy and people, and defined the 


right of election in the sole college of cardinals.? 
The 


three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, 








y See Mosheim, Institut. Histor. Ecclesiast. p, 401.403, Alexander 
himself had nearly been the victim of a contested election ; and the 
doubtful merits of Innocent had only preponderated by the weight 

{ sand learning which St. Bernard cast into the scale. (See 
his life and writings.) 

z Th n, tit 
man cardinals 
}Eeglise, to 


es, importance, dress, precedency, &c. 
, are very ably discussed by Thomasin : (Discipline de | 
m. i. p. 1262—1287.) but their purple is now much faded. | 
The sacred college was raised tothe definite number of s venty-two, 


to represent, under his vicar, the disciples of Christ. 


, of the Ro 
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were assimilated to each other by this important pri- 
vilege ; the parochial clergy of Rome obtained the first 
rank in the hierarchy; they were indifferently chosen 
among the nations of Christendom; and the posses- 
sion of the richest benefices, of the most important 
bishopries, was not incompatible with their tithe and 
office. The senators of the catholic church, the coad- 
jutors and legates of the supreme pontiff, were robed 
in purple, the symbol of martyrdom or royalty; they 
claimed a proud equality with kings: and their dignity 
was enhanced by the smallness of their number, which 
till the reign of Leo the tenth, seldom exceeded twenty 
or twenty-five persons. By this wise regulation, all 
doubt and scandal were removed, and the root of 
schism was so effectually destroyed, that in a period 
of six hundred years a double choice has only once 
divided the unity of the sacred college. But as the 
concurrence of two thirds of the votes had been made 
necessary, the election was often delayed by the pri- 
vate interest and passions of the eardinals; and while 
they prolonged their independent reign, the christian 
world was left destitute of ahead. A 
vacancy of almost three years had pre- 
ceded the elevation of Gregory the tenth, 
who resolved to prevent the future abuse; 


Institution of 

the conclave by 

Gregory X. 
A. D, 1274. 


}and his bull, after some opposition, has been con- 


secrated in the code of the canon law.* Nine days 
are allowed for the obsequies of the deceased pope, 


jand the arrival of the absent cardinals: on the tenth, 


they are imprisoned, each with one domestic, in a 
common apartment or conclave, without any separation 
of walls or curtains; a small window is reserved for 
the introduction of necessaries; but the door is locked 
on both sides, and guarded by the magistrates of the 
city, to seclude them from all correspondence with 
the world. If the election be not consummated in 
three days, the luxury of their tables is contracted to 


a’ single dish at dinner and supper; and after the 


eighth day, they are reduced to a seanty allowance of 
bread, water, and wine. During the vacancy of the 
holy see, the cardinals are prohibited from touching 


| the revenues, or assuming, unless in some rare emer- 


gency, the government of the church; all agreements 
and promises among the electors are formally annul- 
led; and their integrity is fortified by their solemn 
oath and the prayers of the catholics. Some articles 
of inconvenient or superfluous rigour have been gra- 
dually relaxed, but the principle of confinement is 
vigorous and entire; they are still urged by the per- 
sonal motives of health and freedom to accelerate the 
moment of their deliverance: and the improvement of 
ballot or secret votes has wrapt the struggles of the 
conclave” in the silky veil of charity and politeness.* 
By these institutions, the Romans were excluded from 
the election of their prince and bishop: and in the 
fever of wild and preearious liberty, they seemed 
insensible of the loss of this inestimable privilege. 
The emperor Lewis of Bavaria revived 
the example of the great Otho. After 
some negociation with the magistrates, the Roman peo- 
ple were assembled * in the square before St. Peter’s; 


A. D. 1328. 


a See the bull of Gregory X. approbante sacro concilio, in the 
Serte of the Canon Law, (1. i. tit. 6. c. 3.) a supplement to the Decre- 


| tals, which Boniface VIII. promulgated at Rome in 1298, and address- 
? 


ed to all the universities of Europe. 

b The genius of cardinal de Retz had a right to paint a conclave, 
(of 1665.) in which he was a spectator and an actor: (Memoirs, tom. 
iv. p. 15—57.) but I am at a Toss to appreciate the knowledge or au- 
thority of an andhymous Italian, whose history (Conclavi de Ponti- 
fici Romani in 4to, 1667.~ has been continued since the reign of 
Alexander VII, The accidental form of the work furnishes a lesson, 
though not an antidote, to ambition. From a Jabyrinth of intrigues, 
wé emerge to the adoration of the successful candidate; but the next 
page opens with his funeral. 

e The expressions of cardinal de Retz are positive and pictur- 
esque: On y vecut toujours ensemble avec le méme respect, et la 
méme civilité que Von observe dans le cabinet des rois, avec la 
méme politesse qu’on avoit dans la cour de Henri Ill. avec la méme 
familiarité que l'on voit dans les noviciats; et avec la méme charité, 
du moins en apparence, qui pourroit étre entre des freres parfaite- 
ment unis, 


4 Rechiesti per bande (says John Villani) sanatori di Roma, e 52 
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the pope of Avignon, John the twenty-second, was | 


deposed; the choice of his successor was ratified by 
their consent and applause. ‘They freely voted for a 
new law, that their bishop should never be absent 
more than three months in the year, and two days’ 
journey from the city: and that if he neglected to 
return on the third summons, the public servant should 
be degraded and dismissed.* 


own debility and the prejudices of the times: beyond 


the precincts of a German camp, his useless phantom | 
was rejected; the Romans despised their own work- | 


manship ; the antipope implored the mercy of his law- 
ful sovereign; and the exclusive right of the cardi- 
nals was more firmly established by this unseasonabl 
attack. 

H rd the ele ction been alw ays he ld in 


the Vatican, the rights of the senate and 


Abser ce of the 
popes from 
Rome 
with impunity. But 
forgotten, in the absence of the successors of Gregory 
the seventh, who did not keep as a divine precept their 
ordinary residence in the city and diocese. ‘The care 
of that diocese was less important than the govern- 
ment of the universal church ; nor could the 
light in a city in which their authority was always 
opposed, and their person was often 
From the persecution of the emperors, and the wars of 
It ily, they escaped beyond the Alps into the hospita- 
ble bosom of France; from the tumults of Rome they 
prudently withdrew to live and die in the more tran- 
quil stations of Anagni, Perugia, Viterbo, and the ad- 
When the flock was offended or impo- 
verished by the absence of the shepherd, they were re- 
called by a stern admonition, that St. Peter had fixed 


popes ae- 


endangered. 


jacent cities 


his chair, not in an obscure village, but in the capital 
of the world; by a ferocious menace that the Romans 
would march in arms to destroy the place and peopl 
that should dare to afford them a retreat. They re- 


turned with timorous obedience; and were saluted 


with the account of a heavy debt, of all the losse 
which their desertion had occasioned, the hire of lodg- 
ings, the sale of provisions, and the various expense 
of servants and strangers who attended the court 


ne theo - 
' ps i nor 
ied by new tumults, and 
imperious or invita- 


retreats, the 


fter a short interval ot peace, al d perha 
ty, they were again banis} 
ao 1in summoned by the respectful 
tion of the » 52 nal 
exiles and fugitives of the Vatican were seldom long, 
or far, distant trom the metropolis ; but in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century the apostolic throne was 
transported, as it might seem for ever, from the ‘Tiber 
to the Rh 1 the cause of the transmigration may 

Boniface VIII. luced from the furious contest be- 


Se te these occas! 


an 


pe 


ne ; 


ded 


of France." The spiritual arms of ex- 
communication and interdict were repulsed by the 
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But Lewis forgot his | 


people would not have been violated | 
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union ¢ f the three estates, and the privileges of the 
Gallican church; but the pope was n t prepared against 
the carnal weapons which Philip the Fair had courage 
to employ. As the pope resided at Anagni, With ut 
the suspicion of danger, his palace and person were 


assaulted by three hundred horse, 
cretly levied by Williain of Nogaret, 
ter, 


of Rome. 


‘I he ca 


whi 


a French 


and Sciarra Colonna, of a noble bu 


» had been se 


Ininige 


stile family 


rdinals fled; the inhabitants of Anac. 
ni were seduced from their allegiance: 1 oratitude. 
but the dauntless Boniface, unarmed d ne, seated 
himself in his chair, and awaited, like the ¢ useript 
fathers of old, the swords of the Gi Nogaret. a 
foreign adversary, was content to execute the orders 
| of his master: by the domestic enmity of Co] na, he 
was insulted with words and blows; and during a eop. 
finement of three days his life was threat | by the 
hardships which they inflicted on the obs ey whict 
they provoke d. Their strange delay gave time 


the Romans forgot, and were| 


tween Boniface the eighth and the king | 


courage to the adherents of the chure 


him from sacrilegious violence ; but hi 
was wounded in a vital part; and Bor 
Rome in a frenzy of race 


is stained with the g 


j 
ana 








S Im} CTIOUS So) 


revenge. 


h, who 


face expired at 


His mer 





a 1@ 5 
nor has the courage of mart promote t ie 
siastical champion to the | f n f 
Imous sinner, (say th chronichk i the tl Ss.) W 
entered like a fox, reigne ke i i died 
d yr. H Wa ceeded \ B ( elever 
mildest of mankind. Yet he ey HN 1 the im- 
pious emissaries of Philly 1 devoted city 
people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose effects 
ire still visible to the ey« i 
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such speed and secrecy Vv t T t ted, 
that the unanim S concia 1 the ek 
of Clement the fifth.£ The e ( h part 
were soon astonished by a I » attend him be- 
yond the Alps; from whence, as they discovered, 
they must never hope to return. He was et red, by 
promise and affection, to prefer the residence of France; 
and, after dragging his court through Poit 1 Gas- 
cogny, and devouring, by his expense, the cities d 
convents on the road, he finally reposed at Avigt 
which flourished above seventy year the seat of the 
Roman pontiff, and the metropolis of Christendom. 
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By land, by sea, by the Rhone, the position of Avig- | their claim; and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to 


non was on all sides accessible ; the southern provinces | 


of France do not yield to Italy itse If; new palaces arose | 
for the ace ommodation of the pope and cardinals ; and 
the arts of luxury were soon attracted by the treasures 
of the church. ‘They were already possessed of the 
adjacent territory, the Venaissin county," a populous 
and fertile spot; and the sovereignty of Avignon was 
afterwards A. urchased from the youth and distress of | 
Jane, the t queen of Naples and countess of Pro- 
yence, for the inadequate price of fourscore thousand | 
florins. Under the shadow of the French monarehy, | 
amidst an dient people, the popes enjoyed an 
tranquil state, to which they long had | 
but Italy deplored their absence; and 
>and poverty, might repent of the un- 
freedom which had driven from the Vati- 
Peter. Her repentance was | 
after the death of the old members, 
was filled with French cardinals,’ 
who beheld Rome and Italy with abhorrence and con- 
tempt, and perpetuated a series of national, and even 


obe 
honourable and 
bee 


Rome, in solitud 


n strangers: 


governable 
ean the successor of St 
| frui es 
ed college 


3. 


tardy an 


the saci 





provinel il, popes, attached by the most indissoluble 
ties to their native country. 
tr .of The progress of industry had produced 
t eor and enriched the ltalian republics: the 
ho 0130 era of their liberty is the most flourish- 
¥ r 
ing period of population and agriculture, 
ef manufactures and commerce; and their mechanic 
labours were gradually refined into the arts of eleganee 
nd genius. But the position of Rome was less fa- 
vourable, the territory less fruitful; the character of 
the inhabitants was debased by indolence and elated 
by pride; and they fondly conceived that the tribute 
fs ects must forever nourish the metrop lis of the 
church and empire. This prejudice was encouraged 
in § 1e de ec \ r pilgrims to the snrines 
ft | s; and the last legacy of the popes, th 
i tution of 1 HOLY YEAR," was not less beneficial 
to the p 1D t t the clergy. Since the loss of 
peo} 
Palestine, gift of plenary indulgences, which had 
be apy 1 to the crusades, remained without an 
ect; andt most valuable treasure of the church 
was juestered above eight years from public circu- 
t A new ¢ inel was opened by the diligence 
f B face the eighth, who reconciled the vices of 
it 1 nd varice; and the p pe had sufficient 
r tor llect and revive the secular games, 
hich were celebrated in Rome at the conclusion of 
every century. ‘T'o sound without danger the depth 
f popular credulity, a sermon was season ably pro- 
iced, a re port was irtfully scattered, some aged 
witne were pron runes d; and on the first of Janua- 
vy of the vear thirteen hundred, the church of St. Pe- 
rwasece t d with the faithful, who demanded the 
tomary indulgence of the holy time. The pontiff, 
vho watched and irritated their dev: jut impatience, was 
: persuaded by ancient testimony of the justice of 
n Tt at Venaissin was ceded to the popes in 1273 by Philip 
Il. k { France, after he had inherited the dominions of the count 
{T 8 Forty years before, the heresy of count Raymond had 
en ’ preten f seizure, and they derived some obscure 
claim f eleventh century to some lar itra Rhodanum 
(Valesii N 1 Galliarum ). 610. Longuerue, Description de la 
France, t i. p. 376 1.) 
Ifa posses f four ries we not itself a title, such objec 
t r the purchase-money must be re- 
f , for ind lit was _ ! Civitatem Avenionem emit.. + per 
ejus ve nem pecunia redundantes, &c. (2da Vita Clement 
Vi Ba p. 272. Muratori, Scipt. tom, fii. p. ii. p. 565.) 
I for Jane and her s id hrisband was ready 
I und f ld not ha returned to the throne of 
Na 
p ( ent V.imn ately pr 1 cardinals, nine French 
and E t Vita 1 63. et I | 25, Kc.) In 1331, the 
pope ref y and r 1 by the kin f France, 
lod xx. Car es t Dus XV tecno Fran e originem 
tra n r i existan (Th usin, Disci 
pl ede ll l 
Our a is f if linal James Caietan ; (Maxima 
Bi t. Patrum, t <xv.) and I am at a loss to determine whether 
the phew of B VILL. be a fool or a knave: the uncle is a 
mit clearer hara I 


laltar of 


all catholics who, in the course of that year, and at 
every similar period, should respectfully visit the apos- 
tolic churches of St. Peterand St. Paul. The weleome 
sound was propagated through Christendom; and at 
first from the nearest provinces of Italy, and at length 
from the remote kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, the 


| highways were thronged with a swarm of pilgrims, 


who sought to expiate their sins ina journey, however 
costly or laborious, which was exempt ftom the perils 
of military service. All exceptions of rank and sex, 
of age or infirmity, were forgotten in the common 
transport; and in the streets and churches many per- 


| sons were trampled to death by the eagerness of devo- 


|tion. The calculation of their numbers could not be 

easy nor accurate; and they have probably been mag- 
nified by a dexterous clergy, well apprized of the con- 
tagion of example; yet we are assured by a judicious 
historian, who assisted at the ceremony, that Rome 
was never replenished with less than two hundred 
thousand strangers ; and another spectator has fixed at 
two millions the total concourse of the year. A tri- 


| fling oblation from each individual would accumulate 


a royal treasure ; and two priests stood night and day, 
with rakes in their hands, to colleet, without counting, 
the heaps of gold and silver that were poured on the 
St. Paul. It was fortunately a season of 
peace and plenty ; and if forage was scarce, if inns and 
lodgings were extravagantly dear, an inexhaustible 


supply of bread and wine, of meat and fish, was pro- 
vided by the policy of Boniface and the venal hospi- 
tality of the Romans. From a city without trade or 
industry, all casual riches will speedily evaporate: but 


the avarice and envy of the next generation solicited 


Clement the sixth* to anticipate the diet in pe riod of 
the century. The gracious pontiff complied with their 
wishes; afforded Rome this aoe consolation for his 
loss ; and justified the change by the name and practice 
of the Mosaic jubilee.t His summons hes; : ju. 
was obeyed; and the number, zeal, and , 

A. D. 1350 


liberality, of the pilgrims did not yield 
to the primitive festival. But they encountered 
triple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine: m ny 
wives and virgins were violated in the castles of Italy ; 
and many strangers were pillaged or murdered by the 
savage Romans, no longer moderated by the presence 
of their’ ishop. * ‘To the impatience of the popes we 
may he the successive reduction to fifty, thirty< 
three, and twe nty-five years; although the second of 
these terms is commensurate with the life of Christ. 
The profusion of indulgences, the revolt of the protes- 
tants, and the decline of superstition, have much di- 
minished the value of the jubilee: yeteven the pine- 
teenth and last festival w - a year of pleasure and pro- 
fit to the Romans; anda philosophte smile will not 
disturb the triumph of the priest or the happiness of 
the people.* 

In the beginning of the eleventh cen- The Nobles or ba- 
tury, Italy was exposed to the feudal rons of Rome. 
tyranny, alike oppressive to the sovereign and the 
people. The rights of human nature were vindicated 
by her numerous republics, who soon extended their 


tk 


ne 


asc! 


S 


John Villani (i. 








r See viii. c. 36.) in the twelfth, and the Chronicon 
Astense, in the eleventh, volume (p. 191, 192.) of Muratori’s Collec- 
tion, Papa innumerabilem pecuniam ab eisdem accepft, nam duo 
clerici, cum rastris, &c. 

s The two bulis of Boniface VII. and Clement VI. are inserted in 
the Corpus Juris Canonici. (Extravagant. Commun. 1. v. tit. ix. c. 1, 2.) 

t The sabbatic years and jubilees of the Mosaic law, (Car. Sigon. 
de Republica Hebraorum, Opp. tom. iv. 1. iii. c. 14, 15. p. 151, 152 
the suspension of all care and labour, the periodical release of lands, 
debts, servitude, &c, may seem a noble ~ 2, but the execution iid 
be impracticable in a profane republic ; and | should be glad to learn 
that this ruinous we was observed by the Jewish people. 

See the chroni of Matteo Villani (i. i. ¢c. 56.) in the fourteenth 
volume of Muratori, and the Memoires sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. 

i. p. 75—S9. 

x The subject is exhausted by M. Chais, a French minister at the 
Hague, in his Lettres Historiques et Dogmatiques, sur ~ Jubiles et 
les Indu gare la Haye, 1751, 3 vols. in 12m an elaborate and 
pleasing work, had not the author preferred the character of a polemic 

} Lo that « f a philosopher, 
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liberty and dominion from the city to the adjacent| enclosed, with their alli 
sword of the nobles was broken; the ir) 
were demolish-| 


country. The s 
slaves were enfranchised ; their castles 
ed ; they assumed the habits of society and obedience ; 
their ambition was confined to municipal honours, and 
in the proudest aristocracy of Venies or Genoa, each 
patrician was subject to the laws But the feeble and 
disorderly government of eg was unequal to the 
task of curbing her rebellious sons, who scorned the au- 
thority of the magistrate within and without the walls. 
It was no longer a civil contention between the nobles 
and plebeians for the government of the state: the ba- 
rons asserted in arms their personal independence ; their 
palaces and castles were fortified against a siege ; and 


s * 


their private quarrels were maintained by the numbers | 


of their vassals and retainers. In origin and affection, 
they were aliens to their country :* and a genuine Ro- 
man, could such have been produced, might have re- 
nounced these haughty strangers, who disdained the 
appellation of citizens, and proudly styled themselves 
the princes, of Rome.* After a dark 
tions, all records of pedigree were lost ; the distinction 
of surnames were abolished; the blood of the nations 
was mingled in a thousand channels; = the Goths 
and Lombards, the Greeks and Franks, the Germans 
and Normans, had obtained the faire * possessions 
by royal bounty, or the prerogative of valour. These 
examples might be readily presumed : but the eleva- 
tion of an Ilebrew race to the rank of senators and con- 


series of revolu-| 
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suls, is an event without a parallel in the long c aptivi- 
ty of these miserable exiles.® In the time of Leo the 
ninth, a wealthy and learned Jew wag converted t 


christianity; and honoured at his baptism with the 


name of his godfather, the reigning pope. The zeal 
Family of Leo and courage of Peter the son of Leo} 
the Jew were si a alize d in the eause of Gregory 


the seventh, who intrusted his faithful adherent with 


Adrian’s mole, 


the government of the tower of Crescen- 
tius, or, as itis now called, the eastle of St. Ang: 

Both the father and the son were the parents of a nu- 
merous progeny : their riches, the fruits of usury, were 


shared with the noblest families of the city ; 
tensive was their alliance, that the grandson of 
proselyte was exalted by the weight of his kindred 
the throne of St. Peter. <A majority of the clergy and 


people supported his cause: he 


the 


nard, and the final triumph of Innocent the second, that 
has branded Anacletus with the epithet of antipope. 
After his defeat and death the posterity of Leo is no 
longer conspicuous; and none will be found of the mo- 
dern nobles ambitious of descending from a Jewish 
stock. It is not my design to enumerate the Roman 
families, which have failed at different periods, or those 
which are continued in different degrees of splendour 
to the present time.* ‘The old consular line of the 
Frangipani discover their name in the generous act of 
breaking or dividing bread ina time of famine; 
such benevolence is more truly glorious than to have 


and 





y Muratori (Dissert. xlvii.) alleges the Annals of Florence, Padua, 
Genoa, &c. the analogy of the rest, the evidence of Otho of Frisingen, 
(de Gest. Fred. 1. 1. ii. c. 13.) and the submission of the maryuis of 
Este. 

z As early as the year 824, the emperor Lothaire I. found it ex; 
dient to interrogate the Roman people, to learn from each individu 
al, by what national law he chose to be governed. (Muratori Dissert. 
. iy 

a Petrarch attacks these foreicners, the tyrants of Rome,inadecla 
mation or epistie, full of bold truths and absurd pedantry, in wh 
he applies the maxims, and even prejudices, of the old republic t 
the state of the fourteenth century. (Memoires, tom. iii. p. 157-169.) 

b The gin and adventures of this Jewish family are noticed by 
Pagi, (Critica, tom. iv. p. 435, A. D. 1124 = ». 3, 4.) who draws his in 
formation from the Chronographus Ma rmiacensis, and ——r 1s 
Ss nsis de Schismate, (in Murat ri, Se ript. Ital. t iii. p. i. p. 423 
—432.) The fact must in some degree be tru yet I could wish that 
it had been coolly rela ted, before it w os turned into a reproach against 
Lhe antipope 

¢ Muratori has given two dissertations (xli. and xtii.) to the names 
surnames, and families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory in their 
domestic fables, may be offended with his firm and temperate criti 
cism; yet surely some ounces of pure gold are of more value than 

iny pounds of base metal. 


and so ex-| 
to} 


reigned several ye: ars | t 
in the Vatican, and it is only the eloquenee of St. Ber-| 





simple meaning, of the 1 ame . By the usurpation of 
Cave, the Colonna provoked the arms of Paschal the 
second; but they lawfully held in the Campagna of 
Rome, the hereditary fiefs of Zagarola and Colonna: 
and the latter of these towns was probably adorned 
with some lofty pillar, the relic of a villa or temple.! 
"They likewise possess¢ d one m lety of the neigh be ur- 
ing city of Tuseulum; a strong presumption of their 
descent from the counts ‘Tuseulum, who in the 
tenth century were the tyrants of the apostolic see. 
According to their own and the public opinion, the 
| primitive and remote source was derived from the 
banks of the Rhine;* and the sovereigns of Germany 
were not ashamed of a real or fabulous affi nity with a 
noble race, which in the revolutions of seven hundred 
years has been often illust ted by merit. and always by 
fortune.” About the end of the thirteenth century, the 
most powerful branch was composed of an uncle and 
31x brothers, all « picuous In I , or in the honours 

f the chureh Of these, Pete ‘ elected senator 

" Rome, introduced to 1 capitol in a triumphant 
ear, and hailed in some vain acclamations wi h the 
title of Cesar; while John and Stephen were dec lare d 
marquis of Ancona andc of Romagna, by Nicholas 
the fourth, a patron so partial to their family, that he 
has been delineated in satirical portraits, imprisoned 

4 The cardinal of St. George, his tical, or rather metr i. 
history of the election and corona n of Boniface VILL (M 
Script. Ital. tom. iil. p. i p. 641, &c.) . est 5 und fa 
f Rome at the ronation of B ace VIII. (A. D. 1295.) 

Interea, tit sr in ur ‘ 

Iilustr sque viri I na a ! 4 

Nomen, in en t e 3, 

Intulerant se medios, fest: : 

Aurata fulgentes t i, 8 v 

Ex ipsis devota res ly 

} e, vultum ns demiss ‘ ’ 

Festa Column 8,1 non Nabel 1 is 

S b iid ' r, f les, A h q 

Pref s! sin s nomen 

(1. ii, c. 5. 100. p. 647, 648.) 

The ane it statute of Ror a. 59 I 174, 175.) distinguish 
eleven f ilies of barons, w! ur wear in ncillo com 
muni, t he senator, they w t harbour or protect any 
malefa i, tlaw & s ir 

e It is a pity that the ¢ na themsely have not favoured the 
world with a complete and « history of their illustrious house, 
I adhere to Muratori. (Dissert. xlii. tom. p. 647, 648, 

f Pandulph. Pisan. in Vit. Paschal. Il. in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. lil, p. i. p. 385. The family has still great possessions in the 
Campagna of Rome; but they have aliena l the Rospighi si this 
riginal fief of Colonna, (1 hinard, p. 2 259.) 

. Tel iqua dedit tellus iscua Rheni 
says Petrarch nd, in 1447 dul f Gue und Juliers a 
iges (I f Hist. du Cor Consta I p. & 
} nt f ance s of \ V. (Otho ¢ nna;) but the 
royal author of the Memoirs of Br ' r 8, that the scep- 
tre in his arms has been conf i W } mn. To maintain 
the Roman origin of e ( 1, it was el sly sed, (Dia 
rio di Monaldeschi, in the Script. I t ; | ) » cousin 

f the emperor Nero « I i ut y, and founded Mentz ia 
Germany 

bh | cannot over the Roman tri h or n of Marco Anto- 
nio Colonna, who had commanded the pope’s galleys at the naval 
victory of Lepanto. (Tt H t p- 96. Muret. Oratio- 

| x Upp. t j Lx)--199.) 





SHAP. 


XXX, 


s the Corsi,a - aclous quarter 

of the city in the chains of their fortific : the Sa- 
velli, as it should seem a Sabine race, have m; aintained 
their original dignity ; the obsolete surname of the 
pizucchi is inscribed on the coins of the first senators 

the Conti preserved the honour, without the estate, of 
the counts of Signia; and the Annibaldi must have 
been very ns or very modest, if they had not de- 
scended from the Carthaginian hero.* 

Sut among, perhaps above, the peers 
and princes of the city, I distinguish the 
rival houses of Cotonna and Ursini, whose 
story essential part of the annals of modern 
Rome. The name and arms of Colonna® have 
been the theme of much doubtful etymology; nor 
have the orators and antiquarians overlooked either Tra- 
jan’s pillar, or the columns of Hercules, or the pillar 
of Christ's flagellation, or the luminous column that 
guided the Israelites in the desert. Their first histo- 
rical appearance in the year eleven hundred and four, 
attests the power and antiquity, while it explains the 


tions 


Ca- 


The Co} nna, 
private 


1S 


an 
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as it were in a hollow pillar.! 
their haughty behaviour provoked the displeasure of 
the most implacable of mankind. The two cardinals, | 
the uncle and the nephew, denied the election of Boni- 
face the eighth; and the Colonna were oppressed for 
a moment by his temporal and spiritual arms.* He 
proclaimed a crusade against his personal enemies; 
their estates were confiscated ; their fortresses on either 
side of the Tiber were besieged by the troops of St. 
Peter and those of the rival nobles; and after the ruin 
of Palestrina or Preneste, their principal seat, the 
ground was marked with a ploughshare, the emblem 


of perpetual desolation. Degraded, banished, pro- 
scribed, the - brothers, in disguise and danger, wan- 
dered over Kurope without renouncing the hope of 
deliverance and revenge. In this double hope, the | 


French court was their surest asylum: they prompted 
and directed the enterprise of Philip ; and I should 
praise their magnanimity, had they respected the mis- 
fortune and courage of i she captive tyrant. His civil 
acts were annu : ed | » Roman peop le, who restored 
the honours and possesstons of the Colonna ; and some 
estimate may be formed of their wealth by their losses, 
of their losses by the damages of hundred thou- 
sand gold florins which were granted them against the 
All 


fications were abolished! 


one 


accomplices and heirs of the deceased pope. 


spiritual censures and disqual 


by his prudent successors; and the fortune of the house 
was more firmly established by this transient hurri- 
eane. ‘The boldness of Seiarra C ou was signa- 
lized in the captivity of Boniface ; and long aft erwards | 
in the coronation of Lewis of a elaia and by the 


gratitude of the emperor, the pillar in their arms was 
encircled with a royal crown. But the first of the 
family in fame and merit was the elder Stephen, whom 
Petrarch loved and esteemed a hero superior to 
his own times, and not unworthy of ancient Rome. 
Persecution and exile displayed to the nations his 
abilities In peace and war; in his distress he was an 
object, not of pity, but of reverence; the aspect of 
danger provoked him to avow his name and country: 
and when he was asked, * where is now your for- 
tress ?”’ he laid his hand on his heart, and answered, 
‘“‘here.”” He supported with the same virtue the re- 
turn of prosperity ; and, till the ruin of his declining 
ige, the ancestors, the character, and the children of 
Stephen Colonna, exalted his dignity in the Roman 
nd Ureini. republic, and at the court of Avignon. 
Il. The Ursini migrated from Spoleto ;™ 

the sons of Ursus, as they are styled in the twelfth 


century, from some eminent person, who is only known 





as the father of their race. But they were soon dis- 

tinguished among the nobles of Rome, by the number 

and bravery of their kinsmen, the strength of their 

towers, the honours of the senate and sacred college, 

and the elevation of two popes, Celestin the third and 

Nicholas the third, of their name and lineage." Their 
Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom p. 216, 220 

k Petr 1's alta Lt to ( nna has authorized the Abbé 
le Sade expatiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth cen- | 
wry, the per tion of Boniface VIIL. the character of Stephen and 
his sons, their quarrels with the Ursini, & Memoires sur Petrarque, 
tom. i. p. ‘ 110, 146--148, 174—176, 222—230, 275—280.) His cri- 
ticiem often rectifies the he irsay stories of Villani, and the errors 
of the less diligent moderns. I understand the branch of Stephen 
to be now extinct, 

1 Alexander III. had declared the Colonna who adhered to the em- 
peror Frederic I. incapable of holding any ecelesiastical benefice ; 
(Villani, l. v.c. Lb.) and the last stains of annual excommunication, 
were purified by Sixtus V. (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 416.) Trea 
son, sacrilege, and proscription, are often the best titles of ancient 
nobility 

Vallis te proxima misit 

Appenninigene qua prata virentia sylv@ 

Spoletana metunt arinenta greges protervi,. 
Monaldeschi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. 533.) gives the Ursini a French 
origin, which may ber ely true 

o In the trical life of Celestin V. by the cardinal of St. George, 
(Muratori, tom. iii. p. i. p. 614, &c.) we find a luminous, and not in- 
elegant, passage : (i. 1 $. p. WG. &c.) 

. 1 vem n s Ursw (Uresi 7) 
Progenies, R ina domus, veterataque magnis 
Fas s in clero, pow jue exparta senatus 
Bellorumy Anu grandi stipata parentum 
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After his decease, | 


the | 
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riches may be aceused as an early abuse of nepotism : 
, the estates of St. Peter were alienated in their favour 
by the liberal Celestin;° and Nicholas was ambitious 
for their sake to solicit the alliance of monarehs; to 
found new kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany ; and 
to invest them with the perpetual office of senators of 
Rome. All that has been observed of the greatness of 
the Colonna, wi!l likewise redound to the glo ry of the 
Ursivi, their constant and equal antagonists in the 
long hereditary feud, which distracted above two hu® 
dred and fifty years the ecclesiastical state. The 
jealousy of pre-eminence and power was Their hereditary 
the true ground of their quarrel; but asa feuds 
| specious badge of distinction, the Colonna embraced 
the name of Ghibelines and the party of the empire; 
the Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the cause 
of the church. The eagle and the keys were dis- 
played in their adverse banners ; and the two factions 
of Italy most furiously raged when the origin and na- 
ture of the dispute were long since forgotten.? After 
the retreat of the popes: to Avignon, they disputed in 
arms the vacant republic ; and the mischiefs of discord 
were perpetuated by the wretched compromise of elec- 
ting each year two rival senators. By their private 
hostilities, the city and country were desolated, and 
the fluctuating balance inclined with their alternate 
But none of either family had fallen by the 
till the most renowned champion of the Ur- 
sini was surprised and slain by the younger Stephen 
Colonna.4 His triumph is stained with the reproach 
of violating the truce; their defeat was basely avenged 
by the assassination, before the church door, of an 
|} innocent boy and his two servants. Yet the victo- 
rious Colonna, with an annual colleague, was declared 
senator of Rome during the term of five years. And 
the muse of Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, a pre- 
diction, that the generous youth, the son of his vene- 
rable hero, would Rome and Italy to their 
pristine glory; that his justice would extirpate the 


success. 


sword, 


restore 


| wolves and lions, the serpents and bears, who laboured 
| to subvert the eternal basis of the marble coLuMN.' 

i 

| 

| a 

i 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Character and coronation of Petrarch.—Restoration of the 
Sreedom and government of Rome by the tribune Rienzi. 
—His virtues and vices, his expulsion and death.—Re- 
turn of the popes from Avignon.—Great schism of the 
west.—Re-wnion of the Latin church.—Last strugeles of 
Roman liberty.—Statutes of Rome.—Final settlement of 
the ecclesiastical state. 


Petrarch, 

A. D. 1904. 
June 19— 
. D. 1374, 
July i9. 


In the apprehension of modern times, 
| Petrarch * is the Italian songster of Laura 
and love. Inthe harmony of his Tuseat in 
rhymes, amd ngyrEnee, or rather adores 





Cardineos apices necnon fastigia dudum 
Papattis t/erata tenens. 

Muratori (Dissert. xlii. tom. iii. p. 5.) observes, that the first Ursini 

pontificate of Celestin IIT. was unknown: he is inclined to read 

Ursi progenies, 

o Filii Ursi, quondam Celestini pape nepotes, de bonis ecclesia 
Romane ditati. (Vit. Innocent. Il. in Muratori, Script. tom. iii. p. 
| 1.) The partial prodigality of Nicholas IIT. is more conspicuous in 
Villani and Muratori. Yet the Ursini would disdain the ne phews 
of a modern pope. 

p In his fifty-first Dissertation on the Italian Antiquities, Muratori 
| explains the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines 
| q Petrarch (tom. i. p. 222-230.) has celebrated the victory accord- 
ing to the Colonna ; but two contemporaries, a Florentine (Giovanni 
Villani. 1. x. c. 220.) and a Roman, (Ludovico Monaldeschi, p. 533, 
534.) are less favourable to their arms, 
| # The Abbé de Sade (tom. i. Notes, p. 61—66.) has applied the sixth 
| Canzone of Petrarch, Spirto Gentil, &c. to Stephen Colonna the 
|} younger : 

Orsi, lupi, leoni, aquile, e serpi 

Ad una gran marmorea Colonna 

| Fanno noja savente e a se damno. 

a The Memoires sur la Vie de Francois Petrarque (Amsterdam, 

| 1764, 1767, 3 vols. in 4to,) form & copious, original, and entertaining 
work, a labour of love, composed from the accurate study of Petrarch 

| and his contemporaries; but the hero is too often lost in the general 

| history of the age, and the author too often languishes in the affecia- 
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the father of her lyric poetry: and his verse, or at 
least his name, is repeated by the enthusiasm, or affec- 
tation, of amorous sensibility. Whatever may be the 
rivate taste of a stranger, his slight and superficial 
Seaweeds should humbly acquiesce in the taste of a 
learned nation; yet I may hope or presume, that the 
Italians do not compare the tedious uniformity of son- 
nets and elegies, with the sublime compositions of 
their epic muse, the original wildness of Dante, the 
“ecular beauties of Tasso, and the boundless variety 
of the incomparable Ariosto. The merits of the lover 
I am still less qualified to appreciate: nor am I deeply 
interested in a metaphysical passion fora nymph so 
shadowy, that her existence has been questioned ;' 
for a matron so prolific, that she was delivered of 
eleven legitimate children,’ while her amorous swain 
sighed and sung at the fountain of Vaucluse.* But in 
the eyes of Petrarch, and those of his graver contem- 
poraries, his love was a sin, and Italian verse a frivo- 
lous amusement. His Latin works of philosophy, 
poetry, and eloquence, established his serious reputa- 
tion, whieh was soon diffused from Avignon over 
France and Italy: his friends and disciples were mul- 
tiplied in every city : and if the ponderous volume of 
his writings’ be now abandoned to a long repose, our 
gratitude must applaud the man, who by precept and 
example revived the spirit and study of the Augustan 
age. From his earliest youth, Petrarch aspired to the 

etic crown. The academical honours of the three 
faculties had introduced a royal degree of master or 
doctor in the art of poetry;® and the title of poet- 
laureat, which custom, rather than vanity, perpetu- 
ates in the English court,® was first invented by the 
Cesars of Germany. In the musical games of anti- 
quity, a prize was bestowed on the victor ;' the belief 
that Virgil and Horace had been crowned in the capi- 
tol inflamed the emulation of a Latin bard;* and the 





























t f 1ess and 1 v his first v 
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I i rical interpretation preva 1 in e h ce 
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Laur f year | J 
1325 to H es Ss a nobie citizen of A s 
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pr scly ean V irs after Petra had see amd | 1 r 
a ( scr s ir sexiha n: 1 one ol t is} j 
in tenth d Sa fund and g ra 
pher of Petrar t s st probably J 
tt idea of his work, and urged hi t ire 1 every circu 
stan toat afi the history a r his grandmother 
(> pas riy : r 122—1 CS, P 7 , p.4 
495. n 6. p. 7 2.) 
e \ se, so familiar t r English travellers, is described from 
t s of Petrarch, and the local know f his t I 
(Me 8, i. p. 340 was, in truth, the retreat of a 
her , and the moderng 1 mistake if they pla Laura 
and a happy lover in the grott 
‘oO s,ina se print ) the sixteenth century, 
but w \ 1@ date of the year %¢ de Sade illsa 1 tor 
new ¢ 1 of Petrarch’s Latin yut I much d whether 
it would found t profit of t kseller, or e amusement 
f the . 
. elden’s Titles of Honour, in his works, (vol. iii. p. 457 
' red years before Petrarch, St. Francis received the 
¥ jul 4D imperatore luérat Coronatus et exinde rex ver- 
. ) dictus 
From Augustus to I s, the muse has too often been fajse and 
na tl much ad yL Ww ther any age or court can produce a 
similar establishment of a stipendjary poet, who in every reign, and 
at all nis, is b 1 to furnish twice year & measure of praise 
l ve s 8 in ul 1apel, and, | believe, in the 
I ence, of the reign. {| speak the more freely, as the best 
t for ing ridiculous custom, is while the prince isa 





man of virtue, and the 1 man of genius, 
Isocrates (in Panegyrico, tom. i. p. 116, 117. edit, 
1729.) claims for his native Athens the glory of first inst 
recommending 
pu maa hoy ‘> uxc, Theexample of tl 
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was imitated at Deiphi; but the Olympic games were ignorant of a 
musical crown, t it was extorted by the vain tyranny of Nero. 
(Sueton. in Nerone, c. 2 Philostrat. apud Casaubon ad locum; 
Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin. 1. Lxiii. p. 1032, 104], Potter’s Greek An 
Liquities, vol. i. p. 445. 450.) 

k The Capitoline games (certamer 1 eques 
tre, gymnicum) were instituted by ) im the 
year of ( ist 56, (Censorin, de Dir Haver 
camp,) and were not abolished in the fourth century. (Ausonius d 
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| blance with the name of his mistress. 
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laurel' was endeared to the lover by a verbal resem 
- The value ) 
either object was enhanced by the difficulties of the 

: h 
pursuit; and if the virtue or prudence of | 
inexorable,™ he enjoyed, and might boast of enjoying 
the nymph of poetry. Ilis vanity was not of the 
most delicate kind, since he applauds the success of 
his own his name was popular; his friends 


sAUTa was 


labours ; 


were active ; the open or secret opposition of envy and 
. : oe +4) } . 

prejudice was surmounte d by the dexte rity ot patient 

merit. In the thirty-sixth year of his age, he was eo. 


licited to aece pt the object of his wishes: and on the 
y, in the solitude of Vaucluse, he received a 
similar and solemn invitation from the of Rome 
and the university of The learning of a theo. 


logical school, and the lonorancs of a 


same di 
senate 
Paris. 
lawless city, 
were alike unqualified to bestow the ideal though im- 
mortal wreath which genius may obtain from the free 
applause of the public and of posterity : but the candi- 
date dismissed this troublesome reflection, and after 
mp! and 
ferred the summons of the metropolis of t 

The ceremony of 


some moments of c wcency suspense, 


pre- 


he world, 
o 


his coronation ® was 


: ) i lial 
performed in the capitol, by his friend nation at Rome. 
and patron, the supreme magistrate of the A. D. 1341 
republic. ‘Twelve patrician y whyscees April 8, 
arraye d in s< arle ts; Six re pre 6 tive f the iii ‘) 


lustrious families, in green robes, with garlands of 
flowers, accompanied the procession; in the midst of 
the princes and nobles, th tor, count of A 
ra, a kinsman of the Colon: 


at the voice of ¢ 


vullla- 





| rs 
ing on a text of Virgil, ier eating | vows 
for the prosperity of Ri ; h before the throne 
and received from the senator a | el crown, with a 
more precious declarati .* This is the reward of 
merit.”” The peopl ited, ** Long life to the capi- 
tol and the poet!” praise of R was 
ecept d as the ell and r t ft and 
after the whol: prot \ the Vati the 
prolane wreath was suspen f I ots 
Peter In the et of dip! i ( vas d to 
Petrarch, the title and prerogat laureat are 
revive in the capitol, al ‘ rt nun- 
dred years; 1 he receives t | | e of 


wearing, at his choice, a crown of Jaurel, ivy. or myr- 


tle, of assuming the poetic habit, and of t , dis- 
puting, interpreti r,and composing, inall ; ces what- 
soever, and on all subjects of literature. I t 
was ratified by the authority of the senate and people; 
and the character of citizen was the re n t bis 
affection for the Roman name. They did him honour 
but they did him justice. In the familiar society of 
Cicero and Livy, he had imbibed the ide  an- 
cient patriot; and his ardent fancy ki 1 every idea 
to a sentiment, and every sentiment t s The 
aspect of the seven hills and their majestic ruins con- 
firmed these lively Impressions: a d he ved coun 
try by whose liberal spirit he had been crowned j 
ad ypted. The poverty and debasement of Rome exci- 
ted the indignation and pity of her oratet he dis- 
sembled the faults of his fellow-citizens ; applauded 
with partial fondness the last of their heroes | ma- 
mer the sion of Sta s(Ca at re f rufa lyr@, Syiv, 
i. v 1.) mayd t t i Latin 
poets wit lived before Domitian were row ned ily im th Lic 
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trons; and in the remembrance of the past, in the hope 
of the future, was pleased to forget the miseries of the 
resent time. Rome was still the lawful mistress 
of the world: the pope and the emperor, her bishop 
and general, had abdicated their station by an inglori- 
ous retreat to the Rhone and the Danube; but if she 
could resume her virtue, the republic might again vin- 
dicate her liberty and dominion. Amidst the indul- 
gence of enthusiasm and eloquence,? Petrarch, Italy, 
and Europe, were astonished by a revolution which 
realized for amoment his most splendid visions. The 
rise and fall of the tribune Rienzi will occupy the fol- 
lowing pages :4% the subject is interesting, the mate- 
rials are rich, and the glance of a patriot-bard* will 
sometimes vivify the copious, but simple, narrative 
of the Florentine,’ and more especially of the Roman,' 
historian. 

In a quarter of the city which was in- 
habited only by mechanics and Jews, the 
marriage of an inkeeper and a washer- 
woman produced the future deliverer of Rome." From 
such parents Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could inherit 


Birth, character, 
- and patriotic de 


signs of Rienzi. 


neither dignity nor fortune; and the gift of a liberal | 


education, which they painfully bestowed, was the 
cause of his glory and untimely end. ‘The study of 
history and eloquence, the writings of Cicero, Seneca, 
Livy, Cesar, and Valerius Maximus, elevated above his 
equals and contemporaries the genius of the young 
plebeian: he perused with indefatigable diligence the 
manuscripts and marbles of antiquity; loved to dis- 


pense his knowledge in familiar language; and was | 


often provoked to exclaim, **Where are now these Ro- 
mans! their virtue, their justice, their power? why 
was I not born in those happy times ?’* When the 
republic addressed to the throne of Avignon an embas- 
sy of the three orders, the spirit and eloquence of Ri- 


enzi recommended him to a place among the thirteen | 


deputies of the commons. ‘The orator had the honour 
of haranguing pope Clement the sixth, and the satis- 
faction of conversing with Petrarch, a congenial mind ; 


but his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace and 





poverty; and the patriot was re duced to a single gar-| 


ment and the charity of the hospital. 























from this mise-| 
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ry he was relieved by the sense of merit or the smile 
of favour; and the employment of apostolic notary af- 
forded him a daily stipend of five gold florins; a more 
honourable and extensive connexion ; and the right of 
contrasting, both in words and actions, his own integ- 
rity with the vices of the state. The eloquence of Ri- 
enzi was prompt and persuasive: the multitude is al- 
ways prone to envy and censure: he was stimulated 
by the loss of a brother and the impunity of the assas- 
sins ; nor was it possible to excuse or exaggerate the 
public calamities. The blessings of peace and justice, 
for which civil society has been instituted, were ban- 
ished from Rome; the jealous citizens, who might 
have endured every personal or pecuniary injury, were 
most deeply wounded in the dishonour of their wives 
and daughters:? they were equally oppressed by the 
arrogance of the nobles and the corruption of the mag- 
istrates ; and the abuse of arms or of laws was the on- 
ly circumstance that distinguished the lions, from the 
dogs and serpents, of the capitol. These allegorical 
emblems were variously repeated in the pictures which 
Rienzi exhibited in the streets and churches; and 
while the spectators gazed with curious wonder, the 
bold and ready orator unfolded the meaning, applied 
the satire, inflamed their passions, and announced a 
distant hope of comfort and deliverance. The privi- 
leges of Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her princes 
and provinces, was the theme of his public and private 
discourse ; and a monument of servitude became in his 
hands a title and incentive of liberty. ‘The decree of 
the senate, which granted the most ample prerogatives 
to the emperor Vespasian, had been inscribed on a 
copper-plate still extant in the choir of the church of 
St. John Lateran.* = A numerous assembly of nobles 
and plebeians was invited to this political lecture, and 
a convenient theatre was erected for their reception. 
The notary appeared, in a magnificent and mysterious 
habit, explained the inscription by a version and com- 
mentary,* and descanted with eloquence and zeal on 
the ancient glory of the senate and people, from whom 
all legal authority was derived. ‘The supine ignorance 
of the nobles was incapable of discerning the serious 
tendency of such representations: they might some- 


| times chastise with words and blows the plebeian re- 


| mask of folly and the character of a buffoon. 





p To find the proofs of his enthusiasm for Rome,I need only request 
t 16 reader would en, by chance, either Petrarch, or his French 
biographer. The latter has described the poet's first visit to Rome, 
(tom. i. p. 323-—335.) But in the i f h idle rhetoric and mo 
rality, Petrarch might have ar 1 the present and future age with 
a 41 a tt! t ind | t } 

Tt has been ated he pen of a Jesuit, the P. du Cerceav, | 
wh sthun rk, (Conjuration Nicolas Gabrini, dit de Ri- 
en Tyran de | 1347.) was 7 1 at Paris 1748, in 12mo. 
lam indebted to h for some facts and d ments in John Hocse- } 
snius nof I i nter rian. (Fabricius, Bibliot. 
Lat 1. Ev | t . 8.) 

rT Abb s who go f y expatiates on the history of the 
fourteenth ce ry, rea his pr rs t, a revolution 
in wi nt heart of Petrarch was so de ly engaged. (Memoires, 
t ii. p. 50, 51, 32 7.1 p. 70—76. tom. iii. p. 22k—243. 366— | 
375.) Not an idea or a fact in the writings of Petrarch has probably 
esca it . 

s Giovanni Villani, 1. xii. ¢. 89.104. in Muratori, Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores, t ; p. 969, 970. 981—983, 

t In his {| an itiquities, (p. 249—548.) Muratori 
has inserte we Fr ienta Historia Romane ab anno 1327 usque ad 

1354 t na i of I or Naples in the four- | 
teenth century, and a Latin sion for the benefit of strangers. It 
contains the most parti ir and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) di 
Rienz which had beer printed at Bracciano, 1627, in quarto; under | 
the fT iso Fort 1, who is only mentioned in this work 
as having been i ! for forgery. Human nature | 

ipa f such | rstupid impartiality; but who- | 

‘ r of Frag , he wrote on the spot and at 
the time, and paints, without design or art, the manners of Rome and 
the t ira er i t nh 

1 The first and s idid period of Rienzi, his tribunitian govern- 

nt, is ¢ i lin the eight th chapter of the Fragments, (p 
999—479.) wh rt! ‘ sion, forms the second book of the | 

story in y i t smalier chapters or sections. 

x 7 r y t sed w . en of the original idi- 

I la sua vent 1¢ nutricato di latte de eloquentia bono gra- | 
matico,1 liore rettuorico, autor i bravo. Deh como et quanto era 
ve @ leitore to usava Tito Livio, Seneca, et Tullio, et Balerio | 
Massimo, diletta magnificentie di Julio Cesare raccon- | 
tare. Tutta la die se spe iva ne intagli di marmo lequali iaccio 
intorno Roma. Non era altri che esso, che sapesse lejere li antichi 
pataflii. Tutte scritture an v wrizzava: quesse fiure di mar- | 
mo justamente interpretava, Oh ¢ e spesso diceva, “ Dove suono | 
}uelli buoni Romani? dove ene loro somma justitia ! poleramme tro- | 
yare in tempo che quessi Guriano !” q | 


| signs; a nocturnal assembly of a hun- 


former ; but he was often suffered in the Colonna pal- 
ace to amuse the company with his threats and predic- 
tions ; and the modern Brutus” was concealed under the 
While 
they indulged their contempt, the restoration of the good 
estate, his favourite expression, was entertained among 
the people as a desirable, a possible, and at length as 
an approaching, event; and while all had the disposi- 
tion to applaud, some had the courage to assist, their 
promised deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, He assumes the 


| affixed on the church door of St. George, S°vernment of 


Rome, 
A. D. 1347. 

May 20. 
dred citizens on mount Aventine, the first step to their 
execution. After an oath of secrecy and aid, he repre- 
sented to the conspirators the importance and facility 
of their enterprise ; that the nobles, without union or 
resources, were strong only in the fear of their imagi- 
nary strength; that all power, as well as right, was 
in the hands of the people; that the revenues of the 


was the first public evidence of his de- 





y Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans with the easy 
temper of the husbands of Avignon. (Memoires, tom. i. p. 330.) 

z The fragment#of the Lex Regia may be found in the Inscrip- 
tions of Gruter, tom. i. p. 242. and at the end of the Tacitus of Ernesti, 
with some learned notes of the editor, tom. ii. 

a I cannot overlook a stupendous and laughable blunder of Rienzi. 
The Lex Regia empowers Vespasian to enlarge the Pomerium, a 
word familiar to every antiquary. It was not so to the tribune; he 
confounds it with pomarium, an orchard, translates lo Jardino de 
Roma cioene Italia, and is copied by the less excusable ignorance 
of the Latin translator, (p. 406.) and the French historian, (p. 33.) 
Even the learning of Muratori has slumbered over the passage. 

b Priori (Brute) tamen similior, juvenis uterque, longe, ingenio 
quam cujus simulationem induerat ut sub hoc obtentu liberator ille 
P. R. apperiretur tempore suo..,,. Ile regibus, hic tyrannis con- 
temptus. (Opp. p. 536.) 


‘ 
# 


<a eee 


= 
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apostolical chamber might relieve the public distress ; 
and that the pope himself would approve their victory 
over the common enemies of government and freedom. 
After securing a faithful band to protect his first 
declaration, he proclaimed through the city, by sound 
of trumpet, that on the evening of the following day 


church of St. Angelo, to provide for the re-establish- 
ment of the good estate. The whole night was em- 
ployed in the celebration of thirty masses of the Holy 
Ghost; and in th 


ed by the hundred conspirators. 

the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had been persuaded 
to sustain a part in this singular ceremony, marched 
on his right hand; and three great standards were 
borne aloft as the emblems of their design. In the 


first, the banner of liber'y, Rome was seated on two| 


lions, with a palm in one hand and a globe in the 
other: St. Paul, with a drawn sword, was delineated 
in the banner of jus/ice; and in the third, St. 
held the keys of concord and peace. Rienzi was en- 


morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, but in | 
complete armour, issued trom the church, encompass- | 
The pope’s vicar, | 


Peter | 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





couraged by the presence and applause of an innu-| 
merable crowd, who understood little, and hoped much; | 


and the procession slowly rolled forwards from the 
castle of St. Angelo to the capitol. His triumph was 
disturbed by some secret emotion which he labour- 
ed to suppress: he ascended without opposition, and 
with mfidence, the citadel of the repub- 
lic; harangued the people from the balcony; and 
received the most flattering confirmation of his acts 
and laws. The nobles, as if destitute of arms and 
counsels, beheld in silent consternation this strange 
revolution; and the moment had been prndently 
chosen, when the most formidable, Stephen Colonna, 
was absent from the city. On the first rumour, 
returned to his palace, affected to despise this ple- 
beian tumult, and declared to the messengers of Rienzi, 
that at his leisure he wi 
windows of the capitol. ‘The great bell instantly rang 
an alarm, and so rapid was the tide, and so urgent 
was the danger, that Col escaped with precipi- 


seeming ct 


uld cast the madman from the 


onna 


tation to the suburb of St. Laurence from thence, 
after a moment’s refreshment, he continued the same 
speedy career till he reached in safety his castle of 


Palestrina; lamenting his own imprudence, which had 
> i 
not trampled the spark of this mighty conflagration. 
A general and peremptory order was issued from the 
a 
capitol to all the nobles, that 


retire to their estates: 


they should peaceably 
they obeyed; and their depar- 


| 
| 


he] 


ture secured the tranquillity of the free and obedi nt) 


citizens of Rome. 
etitleand But such voluntary obedience evap 
tribune. rates with the first transports of zeal ; 
and Rienzi felt the importance of justifying his usur- 
pation by a regular form and a legal title. At 
own choice, the Roman people would have displayed 
their attachment and authority, by Javishing on his 
head the names of senator or consul, of king or empe- 
ror? he preferred the ancient and modest appellation 
of tribune; the protection of the commons was the 
essence of that sacred office; and they were ignorant, 
that it had never been invested with any share in the 
od legislative or executive powers of the 
republic. In this character, and with 
the consent of the Romans, the tribune enacted the 


with th 


y= 


Laws of the g 
estate. 


most salutary laws for the restoration and mainte-| 


nance of the good estate. sy the first he fulfils the 
wish of honesty and inexperience, that no civil suit 
should be protracted beyond the term of fifteen days. 
The danger of frequent perjury might justify the pro- 
nouncing against a false accuser the same penalty 
which his evidence would have inflicted: i 

orders of the times might compel the legislator to 
punish every homicide with death, and every injury 
with equal retaliation. 


the dis- 


was hopeless till he had previously abolished the] 4 Hocsemius, p. 398. apud du Cergeau, Hist. de Rienzi, p. 


his | 


|should bear arms, or presume to fortify their } 
: > ' 
all persons should assemble without arms before the 
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tyranny of the nobles. 


It was formally vi 4 
was formally provid d, that 
none, except the supreme magistrate, should Possess 
or command the gates, bridges, or towers, of the State « 


that no private garrisons should be introduced into the 


towns or castles of the Roman territory; that lone 


' 1ouses 
in the city or country; that the barons should 


; - 2 ee ; ; be 
responsible for the Salety of the highways, 


> ; and the 
free passage of provisions ; and that the protection of 


malefactors and robbers should be expl ited by a fine 
of a thousand marks of silver. But these regulations 
would have been impotent and nugatory, had not the 
licentious nobles been awed by the sword of the civil 
A sudden alarm from the bell of the capitol 
could still summon to the standard above twenty thou. 
sand volunteers; the support of the tribune and the 
laws required a more regular and permanent force, Jp 
each harbour of the coast, a vessel was stationed for 


ower. 


the assurance ¢ f commerce; a standing militia of three 
hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hundred foot w 


as 
levied, clothed, and paid in the thirteen quarters of the 


city: and the spirit of a commonwealth may be traced 


in the grateful allowance of one hundred florins, or 
pounds, to the heirs of every soldier who lost his life 
in the service of his country. For the maintenance 
of the public defence, for the establishinent of oTana- 
ries, fur the relief of widows, orphans, and indigent 
conveuts, Rienzi applied, without fear of sacrilege, the 
revenues of the apostolic chamber: the three branches 


of hearth-money, the salt-duty, and the customs, were 
each of the annual produce of one | red 
florins ;* and scandalous were the abuses, if in four or 
five months the amount of the salt-duty could be trebled 
by his judicious economy. 
’ f the recal 


the nm ble s fi in their solitary inde pe nde nce 3 required 


I he and 
ih t! usand 


After thus restoring the 


forces and finances ¢ republic, the tribune led 


their persor ippearance in the capitol; and imposed 
an oath of allegiance to the new government, and of 
submission to the laws of the ¢ 1 estate. A ppre- 
hensive for their safety, but still more apprehensive 
of the danger of a refusal, the princes and barons re- 
turned to their houses at Rome in the garb of simple 


the ¢ 


were conti 


and 


» 


peaceful 
ivelli and Frat 
tribunal of a plebeian, of the vile buffoon whom they 


nna and Ursini, the 


a : 
pani, unded betore tne 


had so.often deride d, and their d sgrace was agoravated 
by the indignation which they vainly struggled to dis- 
guise. The same oath was successively pronounced 


DY the several orders of society, the cleray and ge otle- 


men, the judges and notaries, the merchants and art 
zans, and the gradual descent was marked by the 
|inerease of sincerity and zeal. ‘They swore to live 
und die with the republic and the church, whose in- 
terest was artfully united by the nominal association 
of the bishop of Orvieto, ‘thi pope’s vicar, to the 
office of tribune. It was the boast of Rienzi, that he 
had delivered the throne and patrimony of St. Peter 





But the execution of justice}... 4 
J ve d 


from a rebellious aristocracy ; and Clement the sixth, 
who rejoice d in its fall, affected to be lieve the profes- 
sions, to applaud the merits, and to confirm the title, 
of his trusty servant. The speech, perhaps the mind, 
of the tribune, was inspired with a lively regard for 
the purity of the faith; he insinuated his claim toa 
supernatural mission from the Holy Ghost; enforced 
by a heavy forfeiture the annual duty of confession 
and communion; and strictly guarded the spiritual as 
well as the temporal welfare of his faithful people. 
Never perhay s has the energy and 


. . reedom and 
effeet of a single mind been more re- pr erity of 
markably fe It than in the sudde n. the ugh tt R in 

: . » . r 
transient, reformation of Rome by the : 

ec In one MS, 1 read (1. i . 4. p. 409.) perf utr , in 
another quatro flor in portant iriety florin was 
worth ten Roman se (Mi ssert. xXx ) rt former 

jreading would ive usa poy 1 } f ao utter of 250,000, 

f ies; and { much fear, that the former is more nsistent with 
cay of Rome and her territory. 

p. 39 194, 
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tribune Rienzi. 
the discipline of a camp or convent: patient to hear, 
swift to redress, inexorable to punish, his tribunal was 
always accessible to the poor and stranger; nor could 


birth, or dignity, or the immunities of the church, pro- | 


tect the offender or his accomplices. The privileged 
houses, the private sanctuaries in Rome, on which 
no officer of justice would presume to trespass, were 
abolished ; and he applied the timber and iron of their 
barricades in the fortifications of the capitol. 
yenerable father of the Colonna was exposed in his 
own palace to the double shame of being desirous, 
and of being unable, to protect acriminal. A mule, 
with a jar of oil, had been stolen near Capranica; and 
the lord of the Ursini family was condemned to restore 
the damage, and to discharge a fine of four hundred 
florins for his negligence in guarding the highways. 
Nor were the persons of the more 
than their lands or houses: 
or design, the same impartial rigour was exercised 
Peter Aga- 
pet Colonna, who had himself been senator of Rome, 


barons 


against the heads of the adverse factions. 


was arrested in the street for injury or debt; and jus- 
tice was appeased by the tardy execution of Martin 
Ursini, who, among his various acts of violenee and 
rapine, had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the mouth 
of the Tiber. His name, the purple of two cardinals, 
his uncles, a recent marriage, and a mortal disease, 
were disregarded by the inflexible tribune, who had 

his victim. ‘The public officers dragged him 
from his palace and nuptial bed: 
y: the 
stript of his mantle, on his knees, with his 


chose n 
his trial was short 
and satisfactor bell of the capitol convened the 


people : 


The | 


inviolate | 
and, either from accident | 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


A den of robbers was converted to] their undertaking. 
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Could passion have listened to rea- 
son, could private interest have yielded to the public 
welfare, the supreme tribunal and confederate union 
of the Italian republic might have healed their intestine 
discord, and closed the Alps against the barbarians of 
the north. But the propitious season had elapsed; 
and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and many 


| inferior cities, offered their lives and fortunes to the 


good estate, the tyrants of Lombardy and Tuscany 
must despise, or hate, the plebeian author of a free 
constitution. From them, however, and from every 
part of Italy, the tribune received the most friendly 


jand respectful answers: they were followed by the 
| ambassadors of the princes and republics; and in this 


foreign conflux, on all the occasions of pleasure or 
business, the low-born notary could assume the fami- 
liar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign.£ The most 
glorious cireumstanee of his reign was an appeal to 
his justice from Lewis king of Hungary, who com- 
plained, that his brother, and her husband, had been 


| perfidiously strangled by Jane queen of Naples ;£ her 


guilt or innocence was pleaded in a solemn trial at 
Rome; but after hearing the advocates,® the tribune 


|adjourned this weighty and invidious cause, which 


| was soon determined by the sword of the Hungarian. 


Beyond the Alps, more especially at Avignon, the 


|revolution was the theme of curiosity, wonder, and 


|vate friend, perhaps the secret counsel- 


applause. Petrarch had been the pri- and celebrated 


by Petrarch. 


jlor, of Rienzi: his writings breathe the most ardent 


ine 


hands bound behind his back, he heard the sentence 
of death; and after a brief confession Ursini was led | 
away to the gallows. After such an example, none 
who were conscious of guilt could hope for impunity, | 
and the flight of the wicked, the licentious, and the | 
idle, soon purified the city and territ ry f Rome. In 
this time (says the historian) the woods began to 


Spirit of patriotism and joy; and all respect for the 
pope, all gratitude for the Colonna, was lost in the 
superior duties of a Roman citizen. The poet-laureat 
of the Capitol maintains the act, applauds the hero, 
and mingles with some apprehension and advice the 
most lofty hopes of the permanent and rising great- 
; of the republic.' 

While Petrarch indule | these pro- His vices and 
phetic visions, the Roman hero was fast follies 
declining from the meridian of fame and power ; and the 
people, who had gazed with astonishment on the ascen- 


ding meteor, began to mark the irregularity of its course 


|and the vicissitudes of its light and obscurity. More elo- 


| quent thai. 


rejoice that they were no longer infested with robbers ; 
the oxen began to plough; the pilgrims visited the 
sanctuaries ; the roads inns were replenished with 
travellers ; trade, plenty, and good faith, were restored 
in the markets; and a] e of gold might be exp sed 
without danger in the midst of the highway. As 
soon as the life and property of the subject are secure, | 
the labours and rewards of industry spontaneously 
revive: Rome was sti!| the metropolis of the christian 
world; and the fame and fortunes of the tribune were 
diffused in every country by the strangers who had 
enjoyed the blessings of his government. 
1 . The deliverance of his country inspired 
res} in Rienzi with a vast, and perhaps vis- 
Italy, & ionary, idea of uniting Italy in a great 
federative republic, of which Rome should be the an- 
cient and lawful head, and the free cities and princes 
the members and associates. His pen was not less 
eloquent than his tongue; and his numerous epistles 
were delivered to swilt and trusty messengers. On 


foot, with a white wand in their hand, they traversed 
the forests and mountains; enjoyed, in the most hos- 
tile states, the sacred security of ambassadors; and 
reported, in the style of flattery or truth, that the high- 
Ways alo: their pa 


multitudes, who implored Heaven for the success of 


wo ssage 


The fifteen tr tian laws may be found in the Roman historian 
" for brev I shall na I a, 1. ii 1 

e | : i. t unt of this shipwreck, we 
leare s 3 of t le and navigation of the age. 1 
I ! and f at Naples for the ports of Mar- 
8 : Av . mo sa vere of Naples and the isle of 
( a. le k un se of S 1Genoa, 3, The naviga 

Viars Wal a tir ya to the mouth of the Tibe 

where 1 yt x shelter ina ; but, instead of finding the cur. 
rent, unf ately ran on a shou vessel was stranded, the 
mar rs esca 1. The ' wy , was pillaged, consisted of 
the revenue of Provence for the roy reasury, Many bags of pepper 
and cinnamon, and bales { French th. to th: va of 20,000 
florins : a rich priz 


> | 1 with k ling | logical force and brevity of his master’s epistle. 
were lined with Kneeling | vita precedens, retentio potestatis in regno, 





tr, | 


| throne. 


| fame with puerile and ostentatious vanity. 


judicious, more enterprising than resolute, 
the faculties of Rienzi were not balanced by cool and 
commanding reason : he magnified in a tenfold propor- 
tion the objects of hope and fear; and prudence, which 
could not have erected, did not presume to fortify, his 
In the blaze of prosperity, his virtues were in- 
sensibly tinctured with the adjacent vices ; justice with 
cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the desire of 
} He might 
have learned, that the ancient tribunes, so strong and 
sacred in the public opinion, were not distinguished in 
style, habit, or appearance, from an ordinary plebeian,* 


5 


f It was thus that Oliver Cromwell's old acquaintance, whoremem- 
bered his vulgar and rracious entrance into the House of Commons, 
were astonished at the ease and majesty of the protector on his throne, 


(see Harris’s Life of Cromwell, p. 27-4. from Clarendon, Warwick, 
Whitelock, Waller, &c.) The consciousness of merit and power will 
sometimes elevate the manners to the station, 

« See the causes, circumstances, and effects of the death of Andrew, 
in Giannone, (tom. iii. 1. xxiii. 4) —229.) and the life of Petrarch, 
(Memoires, tom. ii. p. 143—148, 245—250, 375—379. not 21—37.) 
The Abbé de Sade wishes to extenuate her 

h The advocate who pleaded against Jane, 





p.2 


8, p. 
ruitt. 
could add nothing to the 
Johanna ! inordinita 
neglecta, vindicta, vir 
alter suscey , et excusatio subsequens, necis viri tui te probant 
fuisse participem et consortem. Jane of Naples, and Mary of Scot- 
land, have a singular conformity. 


i See the E; m Hortatoria de C 





3 ? nul ”" fmm > 
essenda Republica, from Pe- 





trarch to Nicholas Rienzi, (Opp. p. 510.) and the fifth eclogue or 
pastoral, a perpetual and obscure allegory. 

k In bis Roman Questions, Plu:arch, (Opuscul. tom. i. p. 505, 506. 
edit. Grec. Hen Steph.) states, on the mast constitutional principles, 





the simple greatness of the tribunes, who were properly not magis- 
trates, but a check on magistracy. It was their duty and interest 
‘ r 1 Tx mea » ame A” mame Feeety 4s srityy Zave Ti Twv Woe 

* Terese las ‘ (a saying of C. Curio) xs wx cemvow sivas 

tT new Whieecce dw G6 MA EXTMTisvOUTSA’ Tw TweewTt, TO 
-  nhQKov @ ras te ovvauss, &C. Rienzi, and Petrarch himself, 


were incapable perhaps of reading a Greek philosopher; but they 
might have imbibed the same modest doctrines from their favourite 
Latins, Livy and Valerivs Maximus. 
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and that as often as they visited the city on foot, 
single viafor, or beadle, attended the exercise of thei IT 
office. The Gracchi would have frowned or smiled, 
could they have read the sonorous titles and epithets 
of their successor, ** NIcHOLAS, SEVERE AND MERCIFUL, 
DELIVERER OF RoME; DEFENDER OF ITALY ;' FRIEND OF 
MANKIND, AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, AND JUSTICE}; TRI- 
BUNE AUGUST :”’ his theatrical —— had prepared the 
revolution; but Rienzi abused, in Juxury and pride, 
the political maxim of speaking to ‘the eyes, as well as 
the understanding, of the multitude. From nature he 
had received the gift of an handsome person,” till it 
was swelled and disfigured by intemperance ; and his 
propensity to laughter was corrected in the magistrate 
by the affectation of gravity and sternness. He was 


clothed, at least on public occasions, in a party-coloured | 


red dine with his brother tribune, at a table which had hith. 


robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur, and embroid 
with gold: the rod of justice, which he carried in his 
hand, was a sceptre of polished steel, crowned with a 
globe and cross of gold, and enclosing a smal! fragment 
of the true and holy wood. In his civil and religious pro- 
cessions through the city, 
symbol of roy% alty : : the great banner of the oo a 
sun with a circle of stars, a dove with an olive branch, 
was displayed over his head; a shower of gold and sil- 
ver was scattered among the popu fifty guards 
with halberds encompassed his person; a troop of 
horse preceded his march ; and their tymbals and trum- 
pets were of massy silver. 

The ambition of the honours of ¢ 


lace; 


li- 

The pomp of his . 
A Ktishthood, Valry® betrayed the meanness of his 
A. D. 1347. birth, and degraded the importance of his 


August 1 office; and the equestrian tribune was 


not less odious to the nobles, whom he adopted, th: 
to the plebeians, whom he deserted. 
mained of treasure, or luxury, or art, was exhausted on 
that solemn day. Rienzi led the procession from the 
capitol to the Lateran; the tediousness of the way was 
relieved with decorations and games; the ecclesiasti- 
cal, civil, and military orders marched under their va- 
rious banners ; the Roman ladies attended his wife; and 
the ambassadors of Italy might loudly — i os or se- 
cretly deride, n yvelty of the pomp. In 

ing, when they had reached the church and oe of 
Constantine, he thanked and dismissed the numerous 
assembly, with an invitation to the festival of the en- 
suing day. From the hands of a venerable knight he 
received the order of the Holy Ghost; the purification 
of the bath was a previous ceremony; but in no step 
of his life did Rienzi excite such scandal and censure 


in 


the ven- 


as by the profane use of the porphyry vase, in which | 
Constantine (a foolish legend) had been healed of his 


leprosy by pope e Sylvester.° With equal presumption 
the tribune watched or reposed within the consecra- 
ted precincts of the baptistery; and the failure of his 
state-bed was interpreted as an omen of his approach- 
ing downfall. At the hour of worship, he showed 
himself to the returning crowds in a majestic attitude, 
with a robe of purple, his sword, and gilt spurs; but 
the holy rites were interrupted by his levity and inso- 





lence. Rising from his throne, and advancing towards 
1 IT could not express in English the forcible, though barbarous, title 


which Rienzi assumed. 

m Era bell’ huomo. (1. ii. c. 1. p. 399.) It is remarkable, that the 
riso sarcastico of the Bracciano edition is wanting in the Roman MS. 
from which Muratori has given the text. In his second reign, when 


of Zelator Italie, 


he is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi travea una ventresca tonna | 


trionfale, a modo de uno Abbate Asiano, or Asinino, (1. iii. c. 18. p. | 
523.) 

n Strange as it may seem, this festival was not without a precedent. 
In the year 1327, two barons, a Colonna and an Ursini, the usual oo 
auce, were created knights by the Roman people: their bath was of 
rose-water, their beds were decked with royal magnificence, and 
they were served at St. Maria of Araceli in the capitol, by the twenty 
eight buoni huomini. They afterwards received from Robert king 
of Naples the sword of chivalry. (Hist. Rom. 1. i. c. 2. P. 259.) 

All parties believed in the leprosy and bath of ( antine, (Pe 


trarch, Epist. Famil. vi. 2.) and Rienzi by 
observing to the court of Avignon, 
by a pagan could not be profaned by a pious christian. Yet this crime 
is specified in the bull of excommunication, (Hocsemius, apud de 
Cerceau, p. 189, 190.) 


justified his own conduct 
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the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud voice: “We 
summon to our tribunal pope Clement; and « mmand 

| him to reside in his diocese of Rome: we also summon 
the sacred college of cardinals.! We again 


summ n 
the two pretenders, Charles of Bohemia and 


Bavaria, who style themselves ¢ mperors : 
summon all the « 


Lewis of 


we likewise 


Germany, to info 


lectors of m us 


on 
what pretence they have usurped the inalienable right 
of the Roman people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns 
of the empire.’”?4 Unsheathing his maiden sword he 
thrice brandished it to the three parts of the world, and 


thrice repeated the extravagant declaratior 
too is mine!”? ‘The pope’s vicar, the bi 
to, attempted to check this career of f 
ble protest was silenced by martial m 


of withdrawing the 


> “* And this 
h p of Orvie-. 
lly; but his fee. 
sic 3; and Instead 


from assembly, he consented to 





he rode on a white steed, the | 


All that yet re- | 


that a vase which had been used | 





erto been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A bar juet, 
|such as the Caesars had given, was prepared for th 
Romans. The apartments, porticoes, and courts of the 
Lateran were spread with innumerable tables for ¢j. 
ther sex, and every condition ; a stream of wine flowed 
| from the nostrils of Constantine’s brazen horss I 
complaint, « xcept of the scarcity of water, could | 
‘honed and the licentiousness of the multitude w 
curbed by discipline and fear. A subse- 
quent day was appointed for the corona- F ; 
tion of Rienzi; seven crowns of diffi it leaves o, 
metals were successively placed on his head by th 
most eminent of the Roman clergy; they rey nted 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; | he still profess. 
ed to imitate the exan ple of the nelent tribunes 
These extraordinary spectacles might deceive or flatter 
the people; and their own vanity w tified in th 
vanity of their leader. But in his private life hes 
deviated from the strict rule of frugality and absti- 
nence: and the plebetans, who were | by « 
splend ir of their n bles, were p1 voked by the luxury 
of their equal. H wife, | I nis ul it her 
in name and professi expose f tof vulg 
| manners and princely exp hout acquiring 
the majesty, Rienzi de erated into the vices, of a 
king 
A simple citizen describes w pity, ' 
or perhaps with pleas , the humiliation s of 
|of the barons of Rome. ‘** Bare-he I, 
their hands crossed on tl breast, they stood witl 
| downcast looks in the pres¢ e of the bune: and 
| they trembled, good God, no’ w they trembled!’’* As 
| long as the yoke of Rienzi was that of justice and their 
country, their conscience forced them to esteem the 
man, whom pride and interest provoked them to hate 
his extravagant conduct soon forfeited their hatred by 
contempt ; * and the y concelve i the | pe { subvert ng 
|= power which was no longer so dee} y rooted int 
|publie confidence. ‘The old animosity of the Colonna 
jand Ursini was suspended for a moment by their com- 
mon disgrace: they associated their wishes, and per- 
hepe | their designs; an assassin was seized and 
| tures he accused the noble and as soon as Rienzi 
ieorvel the fate, he adopted the suspicions and max- 
ims of a tyrant. On the same day, under various pre- 
tences, he invited to the capitol his principal enemies, 
among whom were five members of the Ursini and 
lthree of the Colonna name. But instead of a council 
lor a bar quet, they found themselves prisoners under 
} ' T} é ha Ss f P ( t Vi tne 
| authority of the I it \ in MS. is dis 
it apher of Petrarch, ( oes 
| of decency than of I \ 
;wa ile this ce at s ' 

he sumn s of thet ] rors, a { jreedom 


} The sur f 
and folly, is extant ir 


} 1 Hocs gs. ( ! l y 

r It is singular, that the Roman : i } f ‘ rlooked 
} this sevenfold coronat w! fficier l ernal 
evidence, and the tes yofH I ih (Ver 
ceau, p. 167-—170, 229 

« Puoi se faceva star le t is li bar ttl 
in piedi ritti ¢ vrac’ ia piecati li ca ra D ) como 
stavano paurosi! /"jist, Rom. 1. ii 2). p. 439.) He saw them. and 


|} we see ther 
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the sword of despotism or justice; and the conscious- | many d the headstrong valour of the nobles in the 


ness of innocence or guilt might inspire them with | 
equ al apprehensions of danger. At the sound of the! 
great bell the pe 
for a conspiracy 


for 
me might sym 
“ 


ple asse mble d; 


5 pathize in their distress, not a hand, 
nor a Vv 1s raised to rescue the first of the nobili- | 
ty from their impending doom. ‘Their apparent bold-| 
ness wi as prompted by despair; they passed eepa- 
a 3s and painful night; and the 
», Stephen Colonna, striking against the | 
atedly urge 


ice, 


rate Ci hambers sle 
ble her 


vyenerabik 
door of his prison, reps 


epl 





liver him, by a — ly death, from such igno waged, 
servitude. ‘The at hall of the capitol had been de- | 
corated for the bl ody scene with red and white hang- 
ings; the countenance of the tribune was dark and se- 
yere; the swords of the executioners were unsheathed ; 
and the barons were interrupted in their dying speech- | 
es by the sound of trumpets. But in this decisive mo- 
nent, Rienzi was not less anxious or apprehensive than 
his « iptives : he dreaded the splend yur of their names, 
their surviving kinsmen, the inconstancy of the people, 
the repr hes of the world, and, after rashly offering a 
mortal injury, he vainly presumed that, if he could for- | 
sive, he might himself be forgiven. His elaborate 
ration was that of a christian and a suppliant; and, as 
the humble minister of the commons, he entreated his 
nasters to pardon these noble criminals, for whose 
rey nee and future service he pled ge 1 his faith and 
auth y ‘If you are spared,” said the tribune, * by 
the mercy of the Romans, will you not promise to sup- 
p the good estate with your lives and fortunes.”’ 
Astonished by this marvellous clemency, the barons 
howed tl r he : 1 whl they de vo tly repe ated 
the th of legiance, might a a secret, and 
n ( incere, rance i venge A priest, in th 
t e of the people, pronounced their abs tion; they 
re ved tl ( nmuni with the tribune, assisted t 
the banquet, followed the procession ; and, after every 
spiritual and temporal sign of reconciliation, wer 
dist ed in y to the respective homes, with 
the new h 1 t of generals, consuls, and 
patricl . 
1 D rs weeks they were check- 
ed by the memory of their danger, rather 
than of their iverance, till the most poweriul ol 
Ursini, escapi with the Colonna from the city, 
erect tM idard of rebellion. The for- 
tifieatl the castle wer intly restored; the 
vassa { ded their rd 3 the itlaws armed against 
t! magis . the lock | herds, the harvests and 
vineyards, f iM » the gates of Rome, wer 
vept away or destroyed; and the people arraigned 
Rienzi as t 1uthor of the calamities which his govern- 
ment had t t them to forget. In the c imp, Rienzi 
ppeared t ss advantage than in the rostrum; and 
he neglected the progress of the r bel barons till their 
numbers were strong, and their castles impregnable. 
From the pages of Livy, he had not imbibed the art, 
reven the courage, of a general: an army of twenty 
thousand Romans returned without honour or effect 
from the attack of Marino: and his vengeance was} 
amused by painting his enemies, their heads downs 
wards, and drowning two dogs (at least they should 
have been bears) as the representatives of the Ursini. 
The belief of his incapacity encouraged their opera- 
tions: they were invited by their secret adherents; 
and the barons attempted, with four thousand foot and | 
sixteen hundred horse, to enter Rome by force or sur- 
prise, The city was pr epared for their reception ? the 
alarm-bell rune all night; the gates were strictly guard- 
ed, or insolently open; and after some hesitation they 
s led a retreat. The two first divisions had passed 
tlong the walls, but the prospect of a free entrance 
tT r, in Ww i 8 s | eatment of 
the ( ina, (Hoes Cer 2 lisplays, in 
. ne ra, the xtur kn in 
Von. I.—3 L 3 


they were arraigned | 
against the wibene’s life ; and though | 


d his guards to de-| 


ear; and after a succ -essful skirmish, they were over- 


ee and massacred Ww ithout quarter by the crowds 
te phe n Colonna 


of the Roman people. 

the younger, the nehle spirit to whom 
| Petrarch ascribed the restoration of Italy, 
. as preceded or accompanied in death 

y his son John, a gallant youth, by his brother Peter, 

who might regret the ease and honours of the church, 
| by a nephew of legitimate birth, and by two bastards 
of the Colonna race; and the number of seven, the 
seven crowns, Rienzi styled them, of the Holy 
Ghost, was completed by the agony of the deplorable 
parent, of the veteran chief, who had survived the 
hope and fortune of his house. The vision and pro- 
phecies of St. Marin and pope Boniface had been 
used by the tribune to animate his troops:" he dis- 
played, at Jeast in the we the spirit of a hero: but 
he forgot the maxims of the ancient Romans, who 
abhorred the triumphs of civil war. ‘The conqueror 
ascended the capitol ; deposited his crown and sceptre 
on the altar; and boasted with some truth, that he had 
cut off an ear, which neither pope nor emperor had 


Defeat and > 

death of the 

Colonna, 
Nov. 20. 


as 


been able to amputate.* His base and implacable 
revenge denied the honours of burial ; and the bodies 
of the Colonna, which he threatened to expose with 


those of the vilest malefactors, were secretly interred 

by the holy virgins of their name and family.’ The 

people sympathized in their grief, re pented of their 

own fury, and the indece nt joy of Rienzi, 

who visited the spot where these illustrious victims 
-) l P P 

had fallen. It was on that fatal Spot that he conferred 


detested 


his son the honour of knighthood: and the cere- 
mony was accomplished by a slight blow from each 
of the horsemen of the guard, and by a ridiculous and 
inhuman ablation from a pool of water, which was yet 


luted with patrician blood.* 








A short delay would have saved the Fall and flight 
Colonna, the delay of a single month, of the 8 
which elapsed between the triumph and ar 
exile of Rienzi. In the pride of victory, Dew 
he forfeited what yet remained of his civil virtue; 
without acquiring the fame of military prowess. A 
free and vigorous opposition was formed in the city ; 


and when the tribune proposed in the public council * 
to impose a new tax, and to ogy government 
of Perugia, thirty-nine members voted against his 
measures ; repelle od the i injurious charge of treac hery 
and corruption; and urged him to prove, by their for- 

exclusion, that, if the populace adhered to his 
cause, it was already disclaimed | by the most respecta- 
ble citizens. ‘The pope and the sacred college had 
never been dazzled by his specious professions; they 


were justly offended by the insolence of his conduct ; 


| 
thy 
tne 


cible 





a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, and after some 

u Rienzi, in the above-mentioned letter, ascribes to St. Martin the 
tribune, Boniface VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Ro 
man people, the glory of the day, which Villani likewise (1. 12. c. 
104.) describes as a regular battle. The disorderly skirmish, the 
flight of the Romans, and the cowardice of Rienzi, are painted in 
the simple and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, ot the anonymous 


citizen, (1. ii. c. 34—37.) 

x In describing the fall of the Col 
f Stephen the elder, who is often confounded by the P. du Cerceau 
with his son. That family was extinguished, bat the house has 
been perpetuated in the collateral branches, of which I have not a 
very knowledge. Circumspice (says Petrarch) familie 
tu® statum, ( nniensium domos : solito p wes ha lum- 





nna, I speak only of the family 


accurate 


uci beat c 











nas. Quid ad rem? modo fundamentum stabile, solidumq; perma- 
neat. 

y The convent of St Sylv eter was founded, endowed, and protect- 
ed by the Colonna cardinals, f c vr » daughters of the family who em- 
braced a monastic life, and who, in the year 1318, were twelve in 
number. The others were allows ) marry with their kinsmen in 
the fourth degree, and the dispensation was justified by the small 
number and close alliances of the noble families of Rome. (Me- 
moires sur Petrarque, tor p. 110. tom. ii. p. 401.) 

z Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of consolation. (Fam. 1. 
vii. epist. 13. p. 682,683.) The friend was lost in the patriot. Nulla 
toto orbe principum familia carior; carior tamen respublica, carior 

| Roma, carior Italia. 
Je rends graces aux Dieux de n’etre pas Romain. 

a This co | and opposition is obscurely mentioned by Pollis- 

re, a contemporary writer, who has preserved some curious and 

riginal facts. Ker. Italicarum, tom. xxv. c. 31. p. 798—804, 
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fruitless treaty, and two personal interviews, he fulmi- 
nated a bull of excommunication, in which the tribune 
ts degraded from his office, and branded with the guilt 
of rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy.” The surviving 
barons of Rome were now humbled to a sense of alle- 
giunce; their interest and revenge engaged them in 
the service of the church; but as the fate of the 
Colonna was before their eyes, they abandoned to a 
private adventurer the peril and glory of the revolu- 
tion. John Pepin, count of Minorbino®’ in the king- 
dom of Naples, had been condemned for his crimes, 
or his riches, to perpetual imprisonment ; and Petrarch, 
by soliciting his release, indirectly contributed to the 
ruin of his friend. At the head of one hundred and 
fifty soldiers, the count of Minorbino introduced him- 
self into Rome ; barricaded the quarter of the Colonna ; 
and found the enterprise as easy as it had seemed 
impossible. From the first alarm, the bell of the 
capitol incessantly tolled; but, instead of repairing to 
the well-known sound, the people were silent and 
inactive ; and the pusillanimous Rienzi, deploring their 
ingratitude with sighs and tears, abdicated the govern- 
ment and palace of the republic. 

Withont drawing his sword, count 
Pepin restored the aristocracy of the 
church; three senators were chosen, and 
the legate assuming the first rank, accepted his two 
colleagues from the rival families of Colonna and 
Ursini. The acts of the tribune were abolished, his 
head was proscribed ; yet such was the terror of his 
name, that the barons hesitated three days, before 
they would trust themselves in the city, and Rienzi 
was left above a month im the castle of St. Angelo, 
from whence he peaceably withdrew, after labouring, 
without effect, to revive the affeetion and courage of 
the Romans. 
vanished : their fallen spirit would have acquiesced in 


Revolutions of 
Rome, 


A. D. 1347—1344. 


servitude, had it been smoothed by tranquillity and | 


order: and it was scarcely observe d, that the new sen- 
ators derived their authority from the Apostolic See ; 
that four cardinals were appointed to reform, with 
dictatorial power, the state of the republic. Rome 
was again agitated by the bloody feuds of the barons, 
who detestec ther, and despised the commons: 
their hostile fortresses, both in town and country, 
again rose, and were again demolished ; and the peace- 
ful citizens, a flock of sheep, were devoured, says the 
Florentine historian, by these rapacious wolves. But 
when their pride and avarice had exhausted the pa- 
tience of the Romans, a confraternity of the Virgin Ma- 
ry protected or avenged the republic: the bell of the 
capitol was again tolled, the nobles in arms trembled 
in the presence of an unarmed multitude ; and of the 
two senators, Colonna escaped from the window of 
the palace, and Ursini was stoned at the foot of the 
altar. The dangerous off of tribune was succes- 
sively occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and Baron- 
celli. The mildness of Cerroni was unqual to the 
times ; and after a faint struggle, he retired with a fair 
reputation and a decent fortune to the comforts of rural 
life. Devoid of eloquence or genius, Baroncelli was 
distinguished by a resolute spirit: he spoke the lan- 
guage of a patriot, and trod in the footsteps of tyrants ; 
his suspicion was a sentence of death, and his own 
death was the reward of his cruelties. Amidst the 
public misfortunes, the faults of Rienzi were forgot- 
ten; and the Romans sighed for the peace and prosper- 
ity of the good estate.* 


1 each o 


ice 


b The 


briefs and bulls of Clement VI. against Ric 


nzi, ar rans 
lated by the P. du Cereean (p. 196, 232.) from the Ecclesiastical An 
nals of Odericus Raynaldus, (A. D. 1547, No. 15. 17. 21, &c.) wi 
fuund the archives of the Vatican. 
ec Matteo Villani describes the origin, character, and death of this 
count of Minorbino, a man da natura inconstante e senza fede, whose 
grandfather, a crafiy notary, was enriched and ennob! by thes 
of the Saracens of Nocera, (1. vii. c. 102, 103.) See his i rison 
and the efforts of Petrarch, tom, ii. p. 149-151. 
Phe troubles of R e, from the departure to the return of Rienz 
are related Matteo Villani, (1. ii. c. 47. 1. tii. c. 33. 57. 78.) and 


The vision of freedom and empire had | 
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After an exile of seven years, the first 
deliverer was again restored to his coun- Rienzi, 
try. In the disguise of a monk or a pilgrim, he 
escaped from the castle of St. Angelo, implored the 
friendship of the kings of Hungary and Naples, tempt. 
ed the ambition of every bold adventurer, mingled at 
Rome with the pilgrims of the jubilee, lay concealed 
among the hermits of the Apennine, and wandered 
through the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia, 
His person was invisible, his name was yet formida- 
ble; and the anxiety of the court of Avignon Supposes, 
and even magnifies 


Adventures of 


, his personal merit. The emperor 
Charles the fourth gave audience toa stranger, who 
frankly revealed himself as the tribune of the repub- 
lic; and astonished an assembly of ambassadors and 
princes, by the eloquence of a patriot and the visions 
of a prophet, the downfall of tyranny and the kingdom 
of the Holy Ghost.e. Whatever had been his hopes, 
Rienzi found himself a captive; but he supported a 
character of indé pends nee and dignity, and obeyed, 
as his own choice, the irresistible summons of the 
supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had 
been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled 
by the sufferings and the presence, of his friend; and 
he boldly complains of the times, in which the saviour 
of Rome was delivered by her emperor into the hands 
of her bishop. Rienzi was transported 4 
slowly, but in safe custody, fr 
to Avignon: ; 
was that of a malefactor ; in his prison he was chained 
by the and four cardinals were named to inquire 
into the crimes of heresy and rebellion. But his trial 
and condemnation would have involved some questions, 
which it was more prudent to leave under the veil of 
mystery: the temporal supremacy of the popes ; a duty 


prisoner at 
Avignon 


m Prague e 
A. D. 1362. 


his entrance into the city 


leg ; 


of re side nce 5 the civil and f ecle siastic il privile ce of 
- 
the cle roy and pe ople of Rome. 


The reigning pontiff 
well deserved the 


appellation of Clement: the strange 
and magnanimous spirit of the captive 
excited his pity and esteem; and Petrarch believes 
that he respected in the hero the name and sacred 
character of a poet. Rienzi was indulged with an 
easy confinement the u of books; and in the 
assiduous study of Livy and the Bible, he sought the 
cause and the consolation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Inno- jp; 


} 
vicissitudes S| 








and 


se 


cent the sixth opened a new prospect of of Rome, , 
his deliverance and restoration; and the A. D. 1354. 

court of Avignon was persuaded, that the successful 
rebel could alone appease and reform the anarchy of 
the metropolis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, 
the Roman tribune was sent into Italy, with the title 
of se nator; but the death of Baror ce Whi appeare d to 
supersede the use of his mission; and the legate, car- 
dinal Al z= a cor statesman, allowed 
him with relucta and without aid, to undertake 
the perilous experiment. His first reception was equal 


} 
por! te 





SUTIN 


nce, 


y 
Ail 


: I 
to his wishes: the day of his entrance was a public 
festival ; and his eloquence and authority revived the 
iaws { the good estate But this momentary sun- 
shine was soon clouded by his own vices and those of 
the people: in the capitol, he might often regret the 
Thomas Fortifiocca. (1. iii 1.) Thay ly passed r these 
ir aracters, wi tated tt riginal tr ne 
rhese visions, of which the fr is and 1 s of Rienzi 
seem alike ignorant, are sure magnified by iP store, @ 
D inican inquisitor, (Rer, Ital, 1 xXx %. p. 819.) Had the 
1e I it Christ was s { } Holy G that 
tyranny of tl pope w 1 at ! might have been 
ivicted of resy an reason, with t Tendin he R any ple 
a | i nis f h nvy a s f Petrarch is a proof, if not 
f e trut ttt red fact, atl f sow rhe 
Abbe de Sade (Memoires ii. p. 242.) 3 the sixth epistle of 
thirlee i k of Petrarch t f royal MS. w 1 he 
18 ' n f the iry Bas wv.) 
i or Giles Alborn 21 Ss rd, are hop of 
I a ial lega il » (a. D. 3 1367.) restored, by 
gan sels, tl ra 16 f es. His life 
$ 8 r written by Sepul but Dryden could not 
reasonably , that his name, or that of Wolsey, had reached 
ears of 1 Mufti in Don Sebastian, 
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prison of Avignon; and after a second administration 
of four months, Rienzi was massacred in a tumult 
which had been fomented by the Roman barons. In 
the society of the Germans and Bohemians, he is said 
to have contracted the habits of intemperance and 
cruelty: adversity had chilled his enthusiasm, with- 
out fortifying his reason or virtue; and that youthful 
hope, that lively assurance, which is the pledge of 
success, was now succeeded by the cold impotence 
of distrust and despair. The tribune had reigned 
with absolute dominion, by the choice, and in the 
hearts, of the Romans: the senator was the servile 
minister of a foreign court; and while he was suspect- 
ed by the people, he was abandoned by the prince, 
The legate Albornoz, who seemed desirous of his ruin, 
inflexibly refused all supplies of men and money; a 
faithful subject could no longer presume to touch the 
revenues of the apostolical chamber; and the first idea 
of atax was the signal of clamour and sedition. Even 
his justice was tainted with the guilt or reproach of 


selfish cruelty: the most virtuous citizen of Rome | 


was sacrificed to his jealousy; and in the execu- 


tion of a public robber, from whose purse he had | 


been assisted, the magistrate too much forgot, or 


too much remembered, the obligations of the debt-| 


or." A civil war exhausted his treasures, and the pa- 
tience of the city: the Colonna maintained their hos- 


tile station at Palestrina; and his mercenaries soon | 


despised a leader whose ignorance and fear were 
envious of all subordinate merit. In the death as in 
the life of Rienzi, the hero and the coward were 
strangely mingled. When the capitol was invested by 
a furious multitude, when he was basely deserted by 
his civil and military servants, the intrepid senator, 
waving the banner of liberty, presented himself on the 
balcony, addressed his eloquence to the various pas- 
sions of the Romans, and laboured to persuade them, 
that in the same cause himself and the republic must 
either stand or fall. His oration was interrupted by a 


volley of imprecations and stones; and after an arrow | 
had transpierced his hand, he sunk into abject despair, 
and fled weeping to the inner chambers, from whence 


he was let down by a sheet before the windows of the 
prison. Destitute of aid or hope, he was besieged till 
the evening: the doors of the capitol were destroyed 
with axes and fire; and while the senator attempted 
to escape ina plebeian habit, he was discovered and 
dragged to the platform of the palace, the fatal scene 
of his judgments and executions. A whole hour, 


without voice or motion, he stood amidst the multi- | 


tude half naked and half dead; their rage was hushed 
into curiosity and wonder: the last feelings 
rence and compassion yet struggled in his favour; 
His death, and they might have prevailed, if a bold 
A. D. 1354 assassin had not plunged a dagger in 
Sept his breast. He fell senseless with the 
first stroke; the impotent revenge of his enemies in- 
flicted a thousand wounds; and the senator’s body 





was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the| 


flames. Posterity will compare the virtues and fail- 


ings of this extraordinary man; but ina long period | 


of anarchy and servitude, the name of Rienzi has often 
been celebrated as the deliverer of his country, and 
the last of the Roman patriots.’ 

The first and most generous wish of 
Petrarch was the restoration of a free 
republic; but after the exile and death 


Petrarch invites 
and upbraids 
tne emperor 
Charles IV. 


A.D.1355. Of his plebeian hero, he turned his eyes 
vomeeny from the tribune, to the king, of the 
May. 


Romans. ‘The capitol was yet stained 


h From Matteo Villani and Fortifiocea, the P, du Cereeau (p. 344 
394.) has extracted the life and death of the chevalier Montreal, the 
life of a robber and the death of a hero. At the head of a free com 

any, the first that desolated Italy, he became rich and formidable: 
had money in all the banks, 60,000 ducats in Padua alone. 

i The exile, second government, and death of Rienzi, are minutely 
related by the anonymous Koman, who appears neither his friend 
nor his enemy, (1. iii. c. 12—25.) Petrarch, who loved the tribune, 
was indifferent wo the fate of the senator 
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with the blood of Rienzi, when Charles the fourth 
descended from the Alps to obtain the Italian and 
imperial crowns. In his passage through Milan he 
received the visit, and repaid the flattery, of the poet- 
laureat; accepted a medal of Augustus ; and promised, 
without a smile, to imitate the founder of the Ro- 
man monarchy. A false application of the names and 


| maxims of antiquity was the source of the hopes and 


| disappointments of Petrarch; yet he could not over- 
|look the difference of times and characters; the im- 
|measurable distance between the first Caesars and a 
| Bohemian prince, who by the favour of the clergy 
| had been elected the titular head of the German aris- 
jtocracy. Instead of restoring to Rome her glory and 
|her provinces, he had bound himself, by a secret 
| treaty with the pope, to evacuate the city on the day 
|of his coronation; and his shameful retreat was pur- 
| sued by the reproaches of the patriot bard.* 

| After the loss of liberty and empire, He solicits the 
his third and more humble wish, was popes of Avig- 
to reconcile the shepherd with his flock; fesiaence oe 
to recall the Roman bishop to his ancient Rome. 

and peculiar diocese. In the fervour of youth, with 
the authority of age, Petrarch addressed hie exhorta- 
tions tu five suecessive popes, and his eloquence was 
always inspired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and 
|the freedom of language.' The son of a citizen of 
Florence invariably preferred the country of his birth 
to that of his education; and Italy, in his eyes, was 
the queen and garden of the world. Amidst her domes- 
| tic factions, she was doubtless superior to France both 
in art and science, in wealth and politeness; but the 
difference could searcely support the epithet of bar- 
barous, which he promiscuously bestows on the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps. Avignon, the mystic Babylon, 
the sink of vice and corruption, was the object of his 
hatred and contempt; but he forgets that her scanda- 
lous vices were not the growth of the soil, and that in 
every residence they would adhere to the power and 
luxury of the papal court. He confesses, that the 
| successor of St. Peter is the bishop of the universal 
church; yet it was not on the banks of the Rhone, 
| but of the Tiber, that the apostle had fixed his ever- 
lasting throne: and while every city in the christian 
world was blessed with a bishop, the metropolis alone 
was desolate and forlorn. Since the removal of the 


holy see, the sacred buildings of the Lateran and the 


Vatican, their altars and their saints, were left in a 
state of poverty and decay; and Rome was often paint- 
ed under the image of a disconsolate matron, as if the 
| wandering husband could be reclaimed by the homely 
portrait of the age and infirmities of the weeping 
spouse.™ But the cloud which hung over the seven 
hills, would be dispelled by the presence of their law- 
| ful sovereign: eternal fame, the prosperity of Rome, 
and the peace of Italy, would be the recompence of the 
| pope who should dare to embrace this generous resolu- 
ition. Of the five whom Petrarch exhorted, the three 
first, John the twenty-second, Benedict the twelfth, and 
Clement the sixth, were importuned or amused by the 
| boldness of the orator; but the memorable change 
| which had been attempted by Urban the fifth, was fi- 
nally accomplished by Gregory the eleventh. The 





k The hopes and the disappointment of Petrarch are agreeably de- 
} scribed in his own words by the French biographer ; (Memoires, tom. 
iii. p. 375—413.) but the deep, though secret, wound, was the corona- 
tion of Zanubi the poet-laureat, by Charlies IV, 

1 See in his accurate and amusing biographer, the application of 
Petrarch and Kome to Benedict XII. ia the year 1334. (Memoires, 
tom. i. p. 26] —265.) to Clement VI. in 1342. (tom. ii. p. 45—47.) and 
to Uurban V. in 1366, (tom. iii. p. 677—691.) his praise, (p.711—715.) 
and excuse, (p. 772.) of the last of these pontiffs. His angry contro- 
|} versy on the respective merits of France and Italy may be found, 
| (Opp, p. 1068— 1085.) 
| Squalida sed quoniam facies, neglectaque cultu 
Cwsaries ; multisque malis lassata senectus 
Eripuit solitam effigiem : vetus accipe nomen; 

} Roma vocor. (Carm, 1. 2. p. 77.) 

| He spins this allegory beyond all measure or patience. The Epistles 
to Urban V. in prose are more simple and persuasive. (Senilijum, I, 
vii. p. S1L—$27, 1, ix. epist, i. p. S44—854.) 
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execution of their design was opposed by weighty and 
almost insuperable obstacles. <A king of France who} 
has deserved the epithet of wise, was unwilling to re- 
lease them from a local dependence : the cardinals, for 
the most part his subjects, were attached to the lan- 
guage, manners, and climate, of Avignon; to their 
stately palaces; above all, to the wines of Burgundy. 
Return of Ur. [0 their eyes, Italy was foreign or hos- 
ban V tile; and they reluctantly embarked at 
Se Marseilles, as if they had been sold or 
A. D.1370, banished into the land of the Saracens. 
April 17. Urban the fifth resided three years in the 
Vatican with safety and honour: his sanctity was pro- 
tected by a guard of two thousand horse; and the king 
of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the emperors of 
the east and west, devoutly saluted their common fa- 
ther in the chair of St. Peter, But the joy of Petrarch 
and the Italians was soon turned into grief and indig- 
nation. Some reasons of public or private moment, 
his own impatience or the prayers of the cardinals, re- 
called Urban to France; and the approaching election 
was saved from the tyrannic patriotism of the Romans. 
The powers of heaven were interested in their cause: 
Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, disapproved 
the return, and foretold the death, of Urban the fifth: 
the migration of Gregory the eleventh, was encouraged 
by St. Catherine of Sienna, the spouse 
of Christ and ambassadress of the Flo- 
rentines ; and the popes themselves, the 
great masters of human credulity, appear 
to have listened to these visionary females." Yet those 
eelestial admonitions were supported by some argu- 
ments of temporal policy. The residence of Avignon 
had been invaded by hostile violence: at the head of 
thirty thousand robbers, a hero had extorted ransom | 


and absolution from the viear of Christ and the sacred 


eollege; and the maxim of the French warriors, to 
spare the people and plunder the church, was a new | 
heresy of the most dangerous import.® While the pope 


was driven from Avignon, he was strenuously invite 





Final return of 
Gregory XI, 
A. D. : 

Jan. 17. 





to Rome. ‘The senate and people acknowledged him |; 


as their lawful sovereign, and laid at his feet the keys 
of the gates, the bridges, and the fortresses; of the 
quarter at least beyond the Tiber.? Sut this loyal of- 
fer was accompanied by a declaration, that they could 
no longer suffer the scandal and calamity of his ab- | 
sence; and that his obstinacy would finally provok« 
them to revive and assert the primitive right of elec-| 
tion. The abbot of mount Cassin had been consulted, 
whether he would accept the triple crown from the | 
clergy and people: * Iam a citizen of Rome,’” replied 
that venerable ecclesiastic, ‘and my first law is the 
voice of my country.””’ ’ | 





n I have not leisure to expatiate on the legends of St. Bridget, or | 





St. Catherine, the nat of which might fur: s nusing stories. 
Their effect on the mind of Gregory XI. is ted by the last solemn 
words of the dying pope, who admonished : agsisiants, ut caverent 
ab hominibus, sive viris, sive mulieribug, s specie religionis loquen 


tibus visiones sui capitis, quia per tales ipse s tus, &c. (Baluz. 
Not. ad Vit. Pap. Avenionensium, tom. i. p. 1223.) 

oe This predatory expedition is related by Froigsard, (Chronique, 
tom. i. p. 230.) and in the life of du Guesclin, (Collections Generale 
des Memoires Historiques, tom. iv 16. p. 107—113.) As early as 
the year 1361 the courtof Avignon had been molested by similar free 
booters, who afterwards passed the Alps. (Memoires sur Petrarque, | 


tom. iii. p. 563—569.) | 





p Fleury alleges, from the annals of Odericus Rayna the orig 
nal treaty which was signed tt wenty-first of December 1376, be- | 
tween Gregory XI. and the Romans, (Hist. Eccles. tom. xx. p. 275.) | 

q The first crown or regen (Ducange, Gloss, Latin. tom. v, p. 702.) 
on the episcopal mitre of t popes, is ascribed to the gift of Constan 


tine, or Clovis The second was added by Boniface VIII, as the em 
a 
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If superstition will int pret an un- 
$3 le a h st af ¢} His death 
timely death; lf the merit of cour Is A. D. 137s 
be judged from the event; the heavens March 27, 


may seem to frown on a measure of such app; 

reason and propriety. Gregory the eleventh aiee 
survive above fourteen months his return to the Y ati. 
can; and his decease was followed by the great schism 
of the west, which distracted the Latin chureh above 
forty years. ‘The sacred college was then e mposed 
of twenty-two cardinals: six of these had remained 
at Avignon; eleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and 
four Italians, entered the conclave in the usual form 
Their choice was not yet limited to the Election of 1 ; 
purple; and their unanimous votes ac- ban VI. 
quiesced in the archbishop of Bari, a April 9, 
subject of Naples, conspicuous for his zeal and learn. 
ing, who ascended the throne of St. Peter under th 
name of Urban the sixth. 
college affirms his free and regular election; which 


had been inspired, as usual, by the Holy Ghost: he 


was adorned, invested, and crowned, with the custom. 
his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome 


The epistie of the Sacred 


ary rites; hi 
and Avignon, and his ecclesiastical supremacy wag 
acknowl: coe d in the Latin world. During several 
weeks, the cardinals attended their new master With 
the fairest professions of attachment and loyalty; til] 
the summer heats permitted a decent escape from the 
city. But as soon as they were united at Ana rni and 


Fundi, in a place of security, they cast aside the mask, 


accused their own falsehoe ind hypocrisy, excommu- 

nicated the apostate and antichrist of , bof 

Rome, and proceeded toa new election ent Vil 

of Robert of Caneva. Clement the sev- Sept. 21, 
enth, whom they ant nced to the nations as the true 
and rightful viear of Christ. Their first choice, an 
involuntary and illegal act, wv inu d by the fear 
f death and the menace { the Romans; and theiy 
ny} | ed by t yr evidence ol proba- 


bility and fact. ‘The twelve French cardinals, above 
two-thirds of the votes, were masters of the election; 
r provincial jealousies, it 
cannot fairly be presuint 1 that a y would have sacri 
candid le, 
who would never restore them to their native country. 


| In the various, and often i istent, narratives," the 


shades of popular violence are more darkly or faintly 
coloured: but the licentiousness of the seditious Ro- 
mans was inflamed by a sense of their privileges, and 
‘T le Cc ICclave 


was intimidated by the shouts, and encompassed by 
the arms, of thirty thousand rebels; the bells of the 


the danger of a sé nd emicration. 


capitol and St. Peter’s r an alarm; ** Death, or an 
Italian pope !’’ was the universal ery ; th ime threat 
was rep¢ ated by the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the 
quarters, in the form of charitable advice; some pres 
parations were made for burning the obstinate cardi- 
nals; and had the y cnosen a Transaly ine sublect, it 18 
probable that they would never have departed alive 
from the Vatiean. The same constraint imposed the 


necessity of dissembling in the eyes of Rome and of 
the world: the pride and crue ity of Urban prese nted 
a more inevitable danger; and they 
the features of the tyrant, who could walk in his gars 


on discovered 


| 
den and recite his br iry, While he heard from an 
adjacent chamber six cardinals groaning on the rack, 


His inflexible zeal, which loudly censured their lax- 
ury and viee, we uld have illac hed them to the sta 


blem not only of a spiritual, but of a temporal kingdom. The three | ~ _ 
states of the church are represented by the triple crown which was | thoug! y, gon y in ; 
introduced by John XXII, or Benedict XII. (Mempoires sur Petrarque, | which t f( | yi I 
tom. i. p. 258, 259.) in han y a Is Har 
r Baluze (Not, ad Pap. Avenion, tom. i. p. 1194, 1195.) produces the | lay 1281, &c.) 
original evidence which attests the threats of the Roman ambassadors, t Can att i i ] 
and the resignation of thea f mount Cassin, qui ultro se offe- | who belie : ’ f th ri c s 
rens, respondit se civem Romanum esge, et illud velle quod ipsi vel- || y of . “. is 8 | s r, lca i 
lent. t Gree} k, Poeta ( 
s The return of the pes from Avignon to Rome, and their re mi », Bi S 1H ( l and | ! 
tion by the people, are related in the original Lives of Urban V and | tale ) eA e youths 
Gregory X1. in Baluze (Vit. Paparum Avenionensium, tom. i. p. 363 u In the firs f the H { I Lenfant 
456.) and Muratori. (Script. Rer. ltalicaru . lil. p. i. p. 610-712.) | has abridged and pared tt rigin fu nts 


Iu the disputes of the sohism, every circumstance was severely, | of Urban and Clement, of the Italians and Germans, the French and 





Cuar. XXXI. 
tions and duties of their parishes at Rome; and had 
he not fatally delayed a new promotion, the French 
cardinals would have been reduced to a helpless mi- 
nority in the sacred college. For these reasons, and 
jn the hope of re passing the Alps, they rashly violated 
the peace and unity of the church, and the merits of 
their double choice are yet agitated in the Catholic 
schools.* ‘The vanity rather than the interest of the 
nation determined the court and clergy of France.’ 
The — of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Cas- 
tille, Navarre, and Scotland, were inclined by their 
example and authority to the obedience of Clement 
the seventh, and, after his decease, of Benedict the 
thirteenth. Rome and the principal states of Italy, | 
Germany, Portugal, England,*? the Low Countries, 
and the kingdoms of the North, adhered to the prior 
election of Urban the sixth, who was succeeded by 
Boniface the ninth, Innocent the seventh, and Gregory 
the twelfth. 


the Tiber and the 
Rhone, the hostile pontiffs encountered | 


Gieee bibs of From the banks of 


the west, 

ist Pa each other with the pen and the sword ; 

7 * the civil and ecclesiastical order of soci- 
ety was disturbed, and the Romans had their full share 


of the mischiefs of which they may be arraigned as 
the primary authors.*. ‘They had vainly flattered them- 
selves with the hope of restoring the seat of the eccle- 
siastical monarchy, and of relieving their poverty with 
Calamities of the tributes and offerings of the nations; 
Rome but the separation of France and Spain | 
ae od the stream of lucrative devotion; nor could | 
the loss be compensated by the two jubilees which | 
were crowded into the space of ten years. By the} 
avocations of the schism, by foreign arms, and popu-| 
lar tumults, Urban the sixth and his three successors 
were often c ompe ‘led to interrupt their residence in the 





Vatican. The Colonnaand Ursini still exercised their 
deadly feuds: the bannerets of Rome asserted and | 
abused the privileges of a republic: the vicars of | 
Christ, who had levied a military force, chastised | 


their rebellion with the gibbet, the sword, and the | 
dagger; and, in a friendly conference, eleven de patie ~ 
of the people were pe rfidiously murdered and cast into 
the street. Since the invasion of Robert the Norman, 
the Romans had pursued their domestic quarrels with-| 
out the dangerous interposition of a stranger. But in} 
the disorders of the schism, an aspiring neighbour, 
Ladislaus king of Naples, alternately supported and | 
betrayed the pope and the people: by the former he} 
was declared gonfalonier, or general, of the church, 
while the latter submitted to his choice the nomination 
of their magistrates. Besieging Rome by land and 
water, he thrice entered the gates as a barbarian con- 
queror; profaned the altars, violated the virgins, pil- 
laged the merchants, performed his devotions at St. 
Peter’s, and left a garrison in the castle of St. Angelo. 
His arms were sometimes unfortunate, and to a delay 
of three days he was indebted for his life and crown; 
but Ladislaus triamphed in his turn, and it was only 
his premature death that could save the metropolis and 
the ecclesiastical state from the ambitious conqueror 


latter 








Spaniar The appear to be the most active and loqua- 
ious oe wre fact and word in the original Lives of Gregory 
XI. and Clement VII. are s pported in the notes of their editor Ba 
luze 

x The ordinal numbers of the popes seem to decide the question 
against Cle nt VIL. and Benedict XIII. who are boldly stigmatized | 
18 antipopes, by the Italians, while the French are content with au 
thorities and reasons to plead the cause of doubt and toleration. (Ba- 
luz.in Prefat.) It is singular, or rather it is not singular, that saints, 
visions, and miracles, should be common to both parties. 

y Balnze strenuously labours (Not, p, 1271-1280.) to justify the 
= andl pious motives of Charles V. king of France; he refused to | 
ear the arguments of Urban; but were not the Urbanijsts equally 
deaf to the reasons of Clement, &« 

tle, or declamation, in the name of Edward ITI. (Baluz. | 
enion. tom. i. p. 553.) displays the zeal of the English 
inst the Clemer ies. Nor was their zeal confined to 

) t shop of Norwich led a crusade of 60,000 bigots beyond | 
sea. (Hume's His ry, v iii. p. 58.) 

a Besides the general historians, the Diaries of Delphinus Gentilis, 





Peter Antonius, and Stephen Infessura, in the great Collection of 


Muratori, represent the state and misfortunes of Rome. 


~- 
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| Rex Rome, 
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who had assumed the title, or at least the powers, of 
king of Rome.° 

I have not undertaken the ecclesiasti- 
eal history of the schism; but Rome, 
the object of these last chapters, is || A.D. 
deeply interested in the disputed sucees- aa —-oae- 
sion of her sovereigns. The first counsels for the 
peace and union of Christendom arose from the uni- 
versity of Paris, from the faculty of the Sorbonne, 
whose doctors were esteemed, at least in the Gallican 
church, as the most consummate masters of theologi- 
cal science.* Prudently waving all invidious inquiry 
into the origin and merits of the dispute, they propos- 
ed, as a healing measure, that the two pretenders of 
Rome and Avignon should abdicate at the same time, 
after qualifying the cardinals of the adverse faetions 
to join in a legitimate election; and that the nations 
should substract* their obedience, if either of the com- 
petitors preferred his own interest to that of the pub- 
lic. At each vacancy, these physicians of the church 
deprecated the mischiefs of a hasty choice; but the 
policy of the conclave and the ambition of its mem- 
bers were deaf to reason and entreaties ; and whatso- 
ever promises were made, the pope could never be 
bound by the oaths of the cardinal. During fifteen 
years, the pacific designs of the university were elu- 
ded by the arts of the rival pontiffs, the scruples or 
passions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes of 
French factions, that ruled the insanity of Charles the 
sixth. At length a vigorous resolution was embraced : 
and a solemn embassy, of the titular patriarch of Alex- 
andria, two archbishops, five bishops, five abbots, 
three knights, and twenty doctors, was sent to the 
courts of Avigaon and Rome, to require, in the name 
of the church and king, the abdication of the two pre- 
tenders, of Peter de Luna, who styled himself Bene- 
dict the thirteenth, and of Angelo Corrario, who as- 
sumed the name of Gregory the twelfth. For the an- 
cient honour of Rome, and the success of their com- 
tnission, the ambassadors solicited a conference with 
the magistrates of the city, whom they gratified by a 
posi.ive declaration, that the most christian king did 
not entertain a wish of transporting the holy see from 
the Vatican, which he considered as the genuine and 
proper seat of the successor of St. Peter. In the 
name of the senate and people, an eloquent Roman 
asserted their desire to co-operate in the union of the 
church, deplored the temporal and spiritual calamities 
of the long schism, and requested the protection of 
France against the arms of the king of Naples, The 
answers of Benedict and Gregory were alike edifying 
and alike deceitful; and, in evading the demand of 
their abdication, the two rivals were animated by a 
common spirit. They agreed on the necessity of a 
previous interview, but the time, the place, and the 
manner, could never be ascertained by mutual consent. 
“If the one advances,” says a servant of Gregory, 
‘* the other retreats; the one appears an animal fearful 
of the land, the other a creature ae of the 
water. And thus, for a short remnant of life and 
power, will these aged priests endanger the peace and 
salvation of the christian world.”* 


Negociations for 
peace and union, 








) that he styled himself 
a title unknown to the world since t the expulsion of Tar- 
iin. Buta nearer inspection has justified the reading of Rex Rame, 
if Ri ama, an obscure kingdom annexed to the crown of Hungary. 
The leading and decisive part which France assumed in the 
x ‘hi sm is stated by Peter du Puis in a separate history, extracted 
from authentic records, and inserted in the seventh volume of the 
last and best edition of his friend Thuanus, (P. xi. p. 110—184.) 

4 Of this measure, John Gerson, a stout doctor, was the author or 
the champion. The proceedings of the university of Paris and the 
Gallic an ¢ hurch were often prompted by his advice, and are copi- 
| ously displayed in his —_ “ee writings, of which Le Clere (Bib- 
liotheque Choisie, tom. p. 78.) has given a valuable extract. 
John Gerson acted an sinpiotonn part in the councils of Pisa and 
Constance 

Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, one of the revivers of classic learn- 
ing in Italy, who, after serving many years as secretary in the Ro- 
man court, retired to the honourable office of chancellor of the re- 
mublic of Florence, (Fabric. Bibliot. medii vi, tom. i. p. 290.) 
Eaten has given the version of this curious epistle. (Concile de 
Vise, tom. i. p. 193-196. 


292. 


b It is supposed by Giannone (tom. iii. p, 
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Council of Pisa, | The christian world was at length pro- 

A. D. 1409. -voked by their obstinacy and fraud : they 
were deserted by their cardinals, who embraced each 
other as friends and colleagues; and their revolt was 
supported by a numerous assembly of prelates and 
ambassadors. With equal justice, the council of Pisa 
deposed the popes of Rome and Avignon; the conclave 
Was unanimous in the choice of Alexander the fifth, 
and his vacant seat was soon filled by a similar elec- 
tion of John the twenty-third, the most profligate of 


mankind. But instead of extinguishing the schism, 
° " ° ° | 
the rashness of the French and Italians had given a 


third pretender to the chair of St. Peter. Such new 
claims of the synod and conclave were disputed : three 


kings, of Germany, Hungary, and Naples, adhered to 
the cause of Gregory the twelfth; and Benedict 


the devotion and patriotism of that powerful nation. 


The rash proceedings of Pisa were corrected by the | 


. council of Constance ; the emperor Sigis- 
Council of Con- 


stance, 
A.D. advocate or protector of the catholic 
AGé—-24i8, church; and the number and weight of 


civil and ecclesiastical members might seem to consti- 
tute the states-general of Europe. Of the three popes, 
John the twenty-third was the first victim ; he fled and 
was brought back a prisoner: the most scandalous 
charges were suppressed ; the vicar of Christ was only 
accused of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and incest ; 
and after subscribing his own condemnation, he e xpia- 
ted in prison the imprudenc e of trusting his person to 
a free city beyond the Alps. Gregory the twelfth, 
whose obedience was reduced to the 
of Rimini, descended with more honour from the throne, 
and his ambassador convened the session, in which he 
renounced the title and authority of lawful pope. ‘T'o 
vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the thirteenth or 
his adherents, the emperor in person undertook a jour- 
ney from Constance to Perpignan. The kings of Cas- 
tille, Arragon, Navarre, and Scotland, obtained an equal 


and honourable treaty: with the concurrence of thé 
Spaniards, Benedict was deposed by the ex nail ; but 
the harmless old man was left in a solitary castle to ex- 


communicate twice each day the rebel kingdoms which 
had deserted his cause. After thus eradicating the 
mains of the schism, the synod of Constance proceeded 
with slow and cautious steps to elect the sovereign of 
Rome and the head of thec harch. On this momentous 
oecasion, the college of twe nty-three cardinals was 
fortified with thirty deputies; six of whom were cho- 
sen in each of the five great nations of Christendom, 
the Italian, the German, the French, the Spanish, and 
the English :‘ the interference of strangers was soften- 


ed by their generous preference of an Italian and a Ro-| 


man; and the hereditary, as well 
pers nal, merit of Otho Colonna recom- 


f I cannot over! 


as 


Election of 
Martin V. 














ok this great national cause, which was vigorously 
maintained by the English ambassadors against those of France. The 
latter contended, that Christendom was essentially distributed into 
the four great nations and votes, of Italy, Germany, France, and 
Spain; and that the lesser } s, (such as England, Denmark, 
Portugal, &c.) were comprehended under one or other of these great 
divisions. The English asserted, that the British islands, of which 


l gemeenger as a fifth and co-ordinate 


they were the head, should be 

nation, with an e ual vote ; and every ar ent of truth or fable wW as 

introduced to exalt the dignity of their country Inc luding England, 
Scotland, Wales, the fo ur kingdoms of Ireland, and the Orkneys, the 

British islands are decorated with eight royal crowns, and discrin 

nated by four or five English, Welch, ( h, Scotch 








] re r 
ianguaces, I 








Irish, &c. The greater island from north to south measures S00 miles 
or forty days’ journey ; and England alone contains 32 counties, and 
52,000 parish churches, (a bold account besides cathedra col 
leges, priories, and hospitals. They celebrate the mission of St. Jo 
seph of Arimathe a, the birth of Constantine, and the legantine pow- 
ers of the two primates, without forgetting the testimony of Barthole- 
my de Glanville, (A. D. 1360.) who reckons only four christian king- 
doma, 1, of Rome, 2. of Constantinople, 3. of Ireland, which had been 
transferred to the English monarchs, and, 4. of Spain, Our country- 
men prevailed in the council, but the victories of Henry V. added 
much weight totheir arguments. The adverse pleadings were found 
at Constance by Sir Robert Wingfield, ambassador from Henry VIII. 
to the emperor Maximilian I. and by him printed in 1517 at Louvain. 
From a Leipsic MS. they are more correctly published in the Collec 
tion of Von der Hardt, tom. v. but I have only seen Lenfant’s abstract 


of these acts. (Concile de Constance, tom. 447. 453, &c.) 
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the | 
thirteenth, himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by | 


mond acted a conspicuous part as the | 


narrow preciacts | 


re- | 
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mended him to the conclave. Rome accepted with 
joy and obedience the noblest of her sons; the eccle. 
siastical state was defended by his powerful family, 
and the elevation of Martin the fifth is the wera of the 
restoration and establishment of the popes in the Vatj. 
can.§ 

The royal prerogative of coining money, which had 
been exercised near three hundred years by the sen; ate, 
was first resumed by Martin the fifth,® Martin V. 
and his image and superscription intro- A+ D, 1417, 
duce the series of the papal medals. Of his two im- 
mediate successors, Eugenius the fourth Eugenius IV 
was the /ast pope expe lled by the tumults§ A. D. 1431, 
of the Roman people,' and Nicholas the fifth, the Jas 
who was importuned by the presence of Nicholas y, 

a Roman emperor.© I. The conflict of A.D. 1447, 
Kugenius, with the fathers of Basil, and the weight 
or apprehension of a new excise, imbold- Last revolt of 


| 





ened and provoked the Romans to usurp A eo 
the temporal government of the city. “May 29—" 
] hey rose in arms, elected seven govern- October 26, 


| ors of the republic, and a constable of the capitol ; im- 
prisoned the pope’s nephew: besieged his person in 
the palace; and shot volleys of arrows into his bark 
|as he escaped down the Tiber in the habit of a monk, 
But he still possessed in the castle of St. Angelo a 
faithful garrison and a train of artillery : their batteries 
incessantly thundered on the city, and a bullet, more 
| dexterously pointed, broke down the barricade of the 
| bridge, and scattered with a sing heroes of 
| the repub Their constancy was exhausted by a re- 
bellion of five months. Under the tyranny of the Ghi- 
beline noble 8, the wisest patri ts regretted the d mine 
ion of the church; and the repentance was unanimous 
and effectual. The troops of St. Peter again occupied 
the capitol; the magistrates departed to their homes; 
the most guilty were executed or exiled; and the le- 
gate, at the head of two thousand foot and four thou- 
sand horse, was saluted as the father of the city. The 
synods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or resentment 
of Eugenius, proveages his absence; he was received 
by a submissive oe but the pontiff understood 
from the acclamations of his triumphal entry, that to 
secure their loyalty and his own repose, he must grant 
without del Ly ‘the abort ion of the odious excise. II. 
Rome was restored, adorne d, and enlightens d, by the 
peaceful reign of Nichol as the fifth. In the midst of 
these laudable occupations, the pope alarmed 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


le shot the 


lic. 


| 


Ay 


was 


the approach of Frederic the third of Aus- Last coronation 

| tria; though his fears could not be justl- f ae ee = 
fied by the character or the power ¢ f the s tT. _— 
impertal candidate. After drawing his A. D. 408. 


military force to the metropolis, and im- 
posing the best security of oaths! and treatie s, Nicho- 
las received with a smiling countenance the faithfal 
advocate and vassal of the church. So tame were the 


times, so feeble was the Austrian, that the pomp of his 








coronation was accomplished with order and harmony: 

« Thel ries of the three successive councils, Pisa, Constance, 
ul B been written with at rab legree of candour, In- 
dustry, an legance, by a protestan ster, M. Lenfant, who re- 

n France to Berlin They form six volumes in quarto; and 
ns Basil is the worst, so Constan is the best, part of the llec- 
tion, 

h See the twenty-seventh Dissertation of the antiq of Murato- 
ri, and the first Instruction of the Science des Medailles of the Pere 
Joubert and the Baron de la Bastie rhe Metallic H ry of Martin 
V. and hiss ssors has been « posed by two monks, Moulinet a 
Fret in, and Bonnani an Italian: but | understand, that the first 
part of the series is restored from re recen 8 

i Be Lives of Eugen V. (Rer Ita t ii. p. 1. pe 

59. and xx I 56.) D s of Paul Petroni and Stephen 
Infessura are the best original evide for ther t of Romans 
against Eugenius1V. The form who lived at the time, and on the 
Spot, speaks language of a citizen, equally afraid of priestly and 
popular tyranny. 

k The coronation of Frederic III. is d 1 by Lenfant (Concile 
le Basle, tom. ii. p, 276—288,) from Aineas Sylvius, a spectator and 
actor in that splendid scene 

1 The oath of fidel imposed on the emperor by the pope, is re- 
corded and sanctified in the Clementines; (1. ii, tit. ix.) and Aineas 
Sylvius, who ot ts to this new demand, could not foresee, that in & 
few years he should ascend the throne, and imbibe the maxims, of 
Soniface VIII 
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but the superfluous honour was so disgraceful to an 
independent nation, that his successors have excused 
themselves from the toilsome pilgrimage to the Vati- 
ean; and rest their imperial title on the choice of the 
electors of Germany. 

A citizen has remarked, with pride 
and pleasure, that the king of the Ro- 
mans, after passing with a slight salute 
the cardinals and prelates who met him at the gate, 
distinguished the dress and person of the senator of 


The statutes and 
government ol 
Rome. 


Rome; and in this last farewell, the pageants of the) 


empire and the republic were clasped in a friendly 
embrace.™ 
magistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, an ali- 
en, of a place at least forty miles from the city ; with 
whose inhabitants he must not be connected in the 
third canonical degree of blood or alliance. The elec- 
tion Was annual: a severe scrutiny was instituted into 
the conduct of the departing senator; nor could he be 
recalled to the same office till after the expiration of 
two years. A liberal salary of three thousand florins 
was assigned for his expense and reward ; and his pub- 
lic appearance represented the majesty of the republic. 
His robes were of gold brocade or crimson velvet, or 


in the summer season of a lighter silk; he bore in his | 


hand an ivory sceptre; the sound of trumpets announc- 
ed his approach; and his solemn steps were preceded 


. ! 
at least by four lictors or attendants, whose red wands 


were enveloped with bands or streamers of the golden 
colour or the livery of the city. His oath in the capi- 
tol proclaims his right and duty, to observe and assert 
the laws, to control the proud, to protect the poor, and 
to exercise justice and merey within the extent of his 
jurisdiction. In these useful functions he was assist- 
ed by three learned strangers; the two collaterals, and 
the judge of criminal appeals: their frequent trials of 
robberies, rapes, and murders, are attested by the laws; 
and the 
tiousness of private feuds and armed associations for 
mutual defence. But the senator was confined to the 
administration of justice: the capitol, the treasury, and 
the government of the city and its territory, were in- 
trusted to the three conservators, who were changed four 
times in each year: the militia of the thirteen regions 
assembled under the banners of their respective chiefs, 
or caporioni ; and the first of these was distinguished 
by the name and dignity of the prior. The popular 
legislature consisted of the secret and the common 
councils of the The former was composed 
of the magistrates and their immediate predecessors, 
with some fiscal and legal officers, and three classes of 
thirteen, twenty-six, and forty counsellors ; amounting 
in the whole to about one hundred and twenty persons. 
In the common council all male citizens had a right to 
vote; and the value of their privilege was enhanced 
by the care with which any foreigners were prevented 
from usurping the title and characterof Romans. The 
tumult of a democracy was checked by wise and jea- 
lous precautions: except the 


weakness of these laws connives at the licen- 


Romans. 


magistrates, none could 
propose a question; none were pe rmitted to speak, ex- 
cept from an open pulpit or tribunal ; all disorderly ac- 
clamations were suppressed ; the sense of the majori- 
ty was decided by a secret ballot; and their decrees 
‘ in the venerable name of the Roman 

It would not be easy to assign a 
period in which this theory of government has been re- 
duced to accurate and constant practice, since the es- 
tablishment of order has been gradually connected with 
the de cay of libe rty. 


were promulgated 
senate and people. 


But in the year one thousand 


m Lo senatore di Roma, vestito di brocarto con quella beretta, e con 
quelle maniche, et ornamenti di pelle, co’ quali va alle feste di Tes- 
taccio e Nagone, might escape the eye of Aineas Sylvius, but he is 
viewed with admiration and complacency by the Roman citizen. 
(Diorio di Stephano Infessura, p. 1133.) 

n See in the statutes of Rome, the senator and three judges, (1. i. 
c. 3—14,) the conservators, (i. i. c. 15—17. 1. ili. ¢. 4.) the caporioni, 
(i. i, c. 18, 1. iii. ©. 8.) the secret council, (1. ii. c. 2.) the common 
council, (i. iiii. c. 3.) The tide of feuds, defiances, acts of violence, 
&c. is spread through many a chapter, (c. 14—40.) of the second book. 
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| five hundred and eighty, the ancient statutes were col- 
lected, methodized in three books, and adapted to pre- 
sent use, under the pontificate, and with the approba- 
tion, of Gregory the thirteenth.° This civil and crimi- 
nal code is the modern law of the city; and, if the 
popular assemblies have been abolished, a foreign 
senator, with the three conservators, still resides in the 
palace of the capitol.» The policy of the Cesars has 
been repeated by the popes; and the bishop of Rome 
affected to maintain the form of a republic, while he 
reigned with the absolute powers of a temporal, as well 
as spiritua] monarch. 

It is an obvious truth, that the times 
must be suited to extraordinary charac- 
ters, and that the genius of Cromwell 
or Retz might now expire in obscurity. 
The political enthusiasm of Rienzi had exalted him 
to a throne; the same enthusiasm, in the next century, 
conducted his imitator to the gallows. ‘The birth of 
Stephen Porcaro was noble, his reputation spotless ; 
| his tongue was armed with eloquence, his mind was 
enlightened with learning; and he aspired, beyond the 
aim of vulgar ambition, to free his country and immor- 
talize his name. The dominion of priests is most 
odious to a liberal spirit; every scruple was removed 
by the recent knowledge of the fable and forgery of 
Constantine’s donation; Petrarch was now the oracle 
of the Italians; and as often as Porcaro revolved the 
ode which describes the patriot and hero of Rome, he 
applied to himself the visions of the prophetic bard. 
His first trial of the popular feelings was at the fune- 
ral of Eugenius the fourth: in an elaborate speech he 
called the Romans to liberty and arms; and they lis- 
tened with apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was inter- 
rupted and answered by a grave advocate, who plead- 
ed for the church and state. By every law the sedi- 
tious orator was guilty of treason; but the benevo- 
lence of the new pontiff, who viewed his character 
with pity and esteem, attempted by an honourable 
office to convert the patriot intoa friend. The inflexi- 
ble Roman returned from Anagni with an increase of 
reputation and zeal; and, on the first opportunity, the 
games of the place Navona, he tried to inflame the 
casual dispute of some boys and mechanics into a 
general rising of the people. Yet the humane Nicho- 
las was still averse to accept the forfeit of his life; 
and the traitor was removed from the scene of tempta- 
tion to Bologna, with a liberal allowance for his sup- 
port, and the easy obligation of presenting himself 
each day before the governor of the city. But Porearo 
had learned from the younger Brutus, that with tyrants 
no faith or gratitude should be observed: the exile 
declaimed against the arbitrary sentence; a party and 
a conspiracy were gradually formed; his nephew, a 
daring youth, assembled a band of volunteers ; and on 
the appointed evening a feast was prepared at his 
house for the friends of the republic. Their leader, 
who had escaped from Bologna, appeared among them 
in arobe of purple and gold: his voice, his counte- 
nance, his gestures, bespoke the man who had devoted 
his life or death to the glorious cause. In a studied 
oration, he expatiated on the motives and the means 
of their enterprise: the name and liberties of Rome; 
the sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants; the 
active or passive consent of their fellow-citizens ; three 
hundred soldiers, and four hundred exiles, long exer- 
cised in arms or in wrongs ; the licence of revenge to 
edge their swords, and a million of ducats to reward 


Conspiracy of 
Porcaro, 
A. D. 1453. 
January 9. 





o Statuta alma Urbis Roma Auctoritate S. D. N. Gregori XT. 
Pont. Max. a Senatu Populoque Rom. reformata et edita. Roma, 
1580, in rhe obsolete, repugnant statutes of antiquity were 
confounded in five books, and Lucas Petus, a lawyer and antiqua- 
rian, was appointed to act as the modern Tribonian. Yet I regret 
the old code, with the rugged crust of freedom and barbarism. 

p In my time, (1765,) and in M, Grosley’s, (Observations sur |’Tta- 
lie, tom. ii. p. 361.) the senator of Rome was M. Bielke, a noble 
Swede, and a proselyte to the catholic faith. The pope’s right to ap- 
point the sentor and the conservator is implied, rather than affirmed, 

| in the statutes. 


folio. 
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their victory. It would be easy, (he said,) on the 
next day, the festival of the Epiphany, to seize the 
pope and his cardinals, before the doors, or at the 
altar, of St. Peter’s ; to lead them in chains under the 
walls of St. Angelo; to extort by the threat of their 
instant death a surrender of the castle; to ascend the 
vacant capitol; to ring the alarm-bell ; and to restore 
in a popular assembly the ancient republic of Rome. 
While he triumphed, he was already betrayed; the 
senator, with a strong guard, invested the house; the 
nephew of Porearo cut his way through the crowd; 

but the unfortunate Stephen was drawn from a chest, 
lamenting that his enemies had anticipated by three 
hours the execution of his desion. After such mani- 
fest and repeated guilt, even the mercy of Nicholas 
was silent. Porcaro, and nine of his accomplices, 
were hanged without the benefit of the sacraments; 
and amidst the fears and invectives of the papal court, 
the Romans pitied, and almost applauded, these mar- 
tyrs of their country.1 But their applause was mute, 
their pity ineffectual, their liberty forever extinct; and 
if they have since risen in a vacancy of the throne or 
a scarcity of bread, such accidental tumults may be 
found in the bosom of the most abject servitude. 

But the independence of the nobles, 
which was fomented by discord, survi- 
ved the freedom of the commons, 
must be founded in union. A privilege of rapine and 
oppression was long maintained by the barons of 
Rome; their houses were a fortress and a sanctuary : 
and the ferocious train of banditti and criminals whom 
they protected from the law, repaid the hospitality 
with the service of their swords and daggers. The 
privé ate interest of the P ontiffs, or their nephews, some- 
times involved them in these domestic feuds. Under 
the reign of Sixtus the fourth, Rome was distracted 
by the battles and sieges of the rival houses: after the 
conflagration of his palace, the protonotary 
was tortured and beheaded ; 
friend, was murdered on the spot, 
in the acclamations of the victorious Ursini.' 


, 
. 


Last disorders 
of the nobles 
of Rome. 


for refusing to join 


popes no longer trembled in the Vatican: they had | 
strength to command, if they had resolution to claim, | 
the obedience of their subjects; and the strangers, 
who observed these partial disorders, admired the easy | 
taxes and wise administration of the ecclesiastical 
The popes ac- state.* The spiritual thunders of the 


quire the abso- 


Vatican depend on the force of opini 
Jute dominion 


of Rome. and if that opinion be supplanted by rea- 
A. D. 1500, &c. son or passion, the sound may idly waste 
itself in the air; and the helpless priest is exposed to 
the brutal violence of a noble or plebeian adversary. 
But after their return from Avignon, the keys of St. 
Peter were guarded by the sword of St. Paul. Rome 
was commanded by an impregnable citadel: the use 
of cannon is a powerful engine against popular sedi- 
tions: a regular force of cavalry and infantry was 
enlisted under the banners of the pope: his ample 
revenues supplied the rescources of war; and, from 
the extent of his domain, he could bring down ona 


ny; 


q Besides the curious though concise narrative of Machiavel, (Isto- 
rie Florentina, 1. vi. Opere, tom. i. p. 210, 211. edit. Londra, 1747, in 
4to,) the Porcarian conspiracy is nti ated in the Diary of Stephen In- 
fessura, (Reri Ital. tom. iii. p. fi. p. 1134, 1135.) and in a separate 
tract by Leo Baptista Alberti. (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. p. 609—614.) It 
is amusing to compare the style and sentiments of the courtier and 
citizen. Facinus profecto quo.... neque periculo horribilius, neque 
audacia detestabilius, neque crudelitate tetrius, a quoquam perditis- 
simo uspiam excogitatum sit . Perdette la vita q huomo da 
bene, e amatore dello bene et liberta di Roma. 

r The disorders of Rome, which were much inflamed by the 
tiality of Sixtus TV. are exposed in the Diaries of two spectat 
Stephen Infessura, and an anonymous citizen. See the troubles of 
the year 1454, and the death of the protonotary Colonna, in t 
p. ii. p. 1083, 1158, 

s Est toute la terre de l'eglise troubi¢e pour cette partialité « 
Colonnes et des Ursins,) comme nous dirions Luce et Grammont, ou 
en Hollande Houc et Caballan: et quand ce ne seroit ce differend la 
terre de l’eglise seroit la plus heureuse habitation pour les sujets, 
le monde, (car ils ne payent ni tailles ni gueres 


qui soit dans tout | 
autres choses,) et serojent toujours bien conduits (car toujours les pa- 


vell’ 
par 


rs 


mm. dil. 


tes 


pes sont sages et bien conseillés ;) mais trés souvent en advient de 
grands et 


cruelles meurtres et pilleries 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





Colonna |} 
and Savelli, his ¢ aptive | 


But the 


which !s 
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rebellious city an army of hostile neighbours and 1o 
Since the union of the duchies of Fe 
and Urbino, the ecclesiastical state extends from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and from the confines 

of Naples to the banks of the Po; and as early as the 
sixteenth century, the greater part of that spacious and 
fruitful country acknowledged the lawful claims and 
temporal sovereignty of the Roman pontiffs. 
claims were fez idily deduced from the 

fabulous, donations of the darker ages: 
sive steps thei ir final settlement would engage ys 
too far in the transactions of Alexander the sixth, the 
martial ope rations of Julius the second, and the liberal} 
policy of Leo the tenth, a theme which has been 
adorned by the pens of the noblest historians of the 
times." In the first period of their conquests, till the 
expedition of Charles the eighth, the popes might 
successfully wrestle with the adjacent princes and 
states, whose military force was equal, or inferior, to 
their own. But as soon as the monarchs of France, 
Germany, and Spain, contended with gigantic arms 
for the dominion of Italy, they supplied with art the 
deficiency of strength ; and concealed, in a labyrinth 
of wars and treaties, their asp'ring views, and the im. 
mortal hope of chasing the barbarians beyond the 
Alps. The nice balance of the Vatican was often 
ubverted by the soldiers of the north and west, who 
were united under the standard of Charles the fifth: 
the feeble and fluctuating policy of Clement the seventh 
exposed his person and dominions to the ec nqueror ; 
and Rome seven months to a lawless 


yal 


subjects.' rrara 


Their 
genuine, or 
the succes. 


of 


was abandoned 


army, more cruel and rapacious than the Goths and 
Vandals.* After this severe lesson, the popes con- 
tracted their ambition, which was almost satisfied, 


resumed the character of common parent, and ab- 
staine d from all offer : hostilities, except in a hasty 
quarrel, when — vicar of Christ and the y urkish sul- 
tan were armed the time < st the 


of Naples.’ The rier ich and Germans at length with- 


sive 


same wall kingdom 


drew from the field of battle: Milan, Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, ar d the sea-coast of Tuscany, were firmly 
possessed by the Spaniards; and it became their in- 
terest to maintain the peace and dependence of Italy, 
which continued almost without disturbance from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century. The Vatican was swayed and pro- 
tected by the religious policy of the catholic king: 
his prejudice and interest disposed him in every dis- 
pute to support the prince against the pe ple; and 
instead of the encouragement, the aid, and the asylum, 
which they obtained from the adjacent states, the 
friends of liberty, or the enemies of law, were enclosed 
on all sides within the iron circle of despotism. ‘The 


long habits of obedience and education subdued the 


turbulent spirit of the nobles and commons of Rome. 
The barons forgot the arms and factions of their an- 
cestors, and insensibly became the servants of luxury 
and government. Instead of maintaining a crowd of 
tenants and followers, the produce of their estates was 





t By the economy of Sixtus V. the revenue of the ecclesiastical 
state was raised to two millions and a half of Roman cr wns (V ita 
tom. ii. p. 291—296.) and so regular was the military establishment, 
that in one month Clement VIII l invade the duchy of Ferrara 
with three thousand horse and twenty thousand foot ! p. 64.) 
Since that time, (A. D. 1597,) the papal arms are happily r rusted ; but 
the revenue muat have gained some n nal increase, 

s More especially by Gui ardini and Machiavel ; in the general 
history of the former, in the Florentine history, the Prince, and the 
political discourses of the latter rhese, with their worthy succes 
sors, i-Paolo and Davila, were justly esteemed t first historians 
of modern languages, till, in the present age, Scot! 1 aros lis- 
pute the prize with Italy herself 

oe oe Cee f the Gott siege, I ha compared the barba 
rians with the subjects of Charles V. (v 131.) an anticipa 
tion, which, like that of the Tartar cong , I indulged with the 
less scruple, as I could scarcely hope to rea he conclusion of my 
work. 

y The ambitious and feeble hostilities of the Caraffa pope Paul IV. 
may be seen in Thuanus (1. xvi—xviii.) and Giannone. (tom, Iv. Pp 
149—163.) Those catholic bigots, Philip Il. and the duke of Alva, 
presumed to separate the Roman pr fr vicar of Christ 
yet the holy character, which would have sanctified his victory, was 


} 


decently applied to protect his defeat. 
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consumed in the private expenses, which multiply 
the pleasures, and diminish the power, of the lord.” 
The Colonna and Ursini vied with each other in the 
decoration of their palaces and chapels; and their 
antique splendour was rivalled or surpassed by the 
sudden opulence of the papal families. In Rome the 
voice of freedom and discord is no longer heard; and 
instead of the foaming torrent, a smooth and stagnant 
lake reflects the image of idleness and servitude. 

A christian, a philosopher,* and a pa- 
triot, will be equally seandalized by the 

temporal kingdom of the clergy ; and the local majesty 
a Rome, the remembrance of her consuls and triumphs, 
may seem to imbitter the », and aggravate the 
shame, of her slavery. If we calmly weigh the merits 
and defects of the ecclesiastical government, it may 
be praised in its present state, as a mild, decent, and 
tranquil system, exempt from the dangers of minority, 


clesiasti 


The et 


cal government 


sens¢ 














the sallies of youth, the expenses of luxury, and the 
calamities f war. But these advantage S are over- 
balanced by a frequent, perhaps a septennial, election 
; . | 
of a sovereign, Who is seldom a native of the country: | 
the reign of a young statesman of threescore, in the | 
decline of his life and abilities, without hope to ac- 
complish, and without children to inherit, the labours | 
of his transitory rei¢ Ihe successful candidate is| 
drawn from the church, and even the convent; from the! 
. . | 
mode of education and life the most adverse to reason, | 
humanity, and freedom. In the trammels of servile | 
faith, he has learned to believe because it is absurd, 
to revere all that is contemptible, and to despise what- 
ever might deserve the esteem of a rational being; to 
punish error as a crime, to reward mortification and 
celibacy the first of virtues; to place the saints of 
the kalendar” above the heroes of Rome and the sages 
of Athens; and to consider the missal, or the crucifix, 
is more useful instruments than the plough or the 
loom. In the office of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, 
he may acquire some knowledge of the world, but the 
primitive stain will adhere to his mind and manners; 
m study and experience he may suspect the mystery 
of his profession; but the sacerdotal artist will imbibe 
ne p not the bigotry which he ineuleates. The 
‘ \ reni of Sixtus the fifth* burst from 
\ the gloom of a Franciscan cloister. In 
a 
a reton ot five years, he exterminated 
iws and banditti, abolished the profane sanc- 
s of R formed a naval and military force, 
t 1 and en t the monuments of ante juity, 
er a lib se and large increase of the reve- 
nue, lett five ml is of crowns in the castle of St. 
Angelo. But his stice was sullied with cruelty, his 
vity was prompted y the ambition of conquest; 
fter his decease, t ibuses revived ; the treasure was 
dissipated ; he enailed on posterity thirty-five new tax- 
I ‘ f ann and ¢ ense is admirably ex- 
\ {Na . i. p. 495—504.) 
ste ary effects have 
t f 1 and st selfish causes 
1 l ; concludes, 
we ‘ same per 
. a I ! ) or pretate, 
ways predor 
\ sila iworthy preference of St. Francis 
= ! iT t ras! yt ut n he z al wr yt lement 
{s s V.w placed the statues of the apostles, St. Peter and St 
I vacant { Trajan ane Antonine. 
A er It un, dregorio Leti, has given the Vita di Sisto, 
() {mes 1721, 3 vols. in 12 ) a copious and amusing work, 
t ‘ h does n mand our absolute confidence Yet the cha 
r fi ma ind the pr pal facts, are supported by the an- 
na { Spor 8 1 Moura 4. D. 15e5—1590.) and th ntem 
I V story of reat I lus, Cl. IXXXII. 1, 2. 1. Ixxxiv. c. 10, 
Lh. ¢ ) 
| privile 1 places, the quartieri or fran ses, were adopt 
1 er un nobles by the foreign n sters. Julius Il. had 
f rina im ¢ etestandum franchitiarum hu 
nen ifler S s V y again revived, I cannot 
} r ru nani y of | s XLV. who, in 1687 
> t is r,t Lavardin, to Rome, with an arm- 
ed force of a isa irds, a dor $s, to maintain this 
uN t cia i it ft Inn et Xl. in th heart f his 
il. (Vita di S vs% » Murator Ann 
] lia i—4 ind Voltaire, 8 Lovis XIV. 
tom. ii. ) 
Vor. jl—3 M 
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es and the venality of offices; and, after his death, his 
statue was demolished by an ungrateful or an infured 
people. The wild and ‘original character of Sixtus 
the fifth stands alone in the series of the pontiffs: the 
maxims and effects of their temporal government may 
be collected from the positive and comparative view 
of the arts and philosophy, the agriculture and trade, 
the wealth and population, of the ecclesiastical! state. 
For myself, it is my wish to depart in charity with all 
mankind, nor am I willing, in these Jast moments, to 
offend even the pope and clergy of Rome.‘ 


— <o—- 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Prospect of the ruins of Rome in the fifteenth century.— 
ore causes of decay and destruction,—E ample of the 


Coliseum.— Renovation of the city.—Conelusion ¢ of the 
w thole work. 


In the last days of pope Eugenius the 
fourth, two of his servants, the learned 
Poggius* and a friend, ascended the Cap- Capitoline hill, 
itoline hill; reposed themselves among A. D. 1430. 
the ruins of columns and temples; and viewed from 
that commanding spot the wide and various prospect 


View and dis- 
course of Pog- 
gius from the 











e This outrage produced a decree, which was inscribed on marble; 
and placed in the capitol. It is expressed in a style of manly sim- 
plicity and freedom : Si quis, sive privatus, sive magistratum gerens, 
de collocanda vivo pontifici statua mentionem facere ausit, legitime 
S. P.Q. R. decreto in perpetuum infamis et publicorum munerum 
expers esto. MDXC. mense Aug fusto, (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 469.) 








I believe that this decree is still obse rt red, and I know that every 
monarch who deserves a statue, ; Should himself impose the prohibi- 
tion. 

f The histories of the church, Italy, and ct ristendom, have contri- 
buted tothe chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives 
of the Popes, we often discover the city and republic of Rome; and 
the events of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are preserved in 
the rude and domestic chronicles which I have carefully inspected; 
and shall recapitulate in the order of time. 

1. Monaldeschi (Ludovici Boncomitis) Fragmenta Annalium Roman. 
A. D. 1328, in the Scriptores Reram _ tlicarum of Muratori, tom, 
xii. p. 525. N. B. The credit of this fragment is somewhat hurt by 
a singular interpolation, in which the author relates Ais own death 
at the age of 115 years. 

2. Fragment@ Historie Romane, (Vulgo Thomas Fortifiocee,) in Ro- 
mana Dialecto vulgari, (A. D, 1327—1354.) in Muratori, Antiquitat. 
medii Avi Italia, tom. iii. p. 247—548, the authentic ground-work 
of the history of Rien 

3. Delphini (Gentilis) Diarium Romanum, (A. D. 1370—1410.) in the 
Rerum Italicarum, tom, iii. p. ii. P. 816. 

4. Antonii (Petri) « ium Rom. (A. D. 1404—14!7.) tom, xxiv. p. 969. 

5. Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Historica Romana, (A. D. 1433—1446.) 
tom. xxiv. p. 110} 

6. Voleterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (A. D. 1472—1484.) tom. xxiii. 

7 ynymi Diarium Urbis Roma, (A. D. 1481—1492.) tom. iii. p. iis 

Ho 
~ ssure (Stephani) Diarium Romanum, (A. D. 1294, or 1338— 


1494.) tom p. 1109, 

ria Arcana Alexandri VI. sive Excerpta ex Liario Joh. Bar- 
cardi, (A. D1 1503.) edita a Godefr. Gulielm. Leibnizio, Han- 
over, 1697, in 4to. The large and valuable Journal of Burcard 
might be pleted from the MSS. in different libraries of Italy 
and France. (CM. de Foncemagne, in the Memoires de |’Acad, deg 
Inscript. tom, xvii. p. 594—606.) 

Except the last, all these ffagments and diaries are inserted in the 

Collections of Muratori, my guide and master in the history of ltaly. 

His countfy, and the public, are indebted to him for the following 

1. Rerum Italicarum Scriplores, (A. D. 500 
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works on that subject: 
1500,) quorum petissima pars nunc primum in lucem prodit, &c. 
twenty-eight vols. in folio, Milan, 1723—1738, 1751. A volume of 
chronological and alphabetical tables is still wanting as a key to this 
great work, which is yet in a disorderly and defective state. 2, An- 
liquitates Ilalia medii A’ vi, six vols. in folio, Milan, 1738—1743, in 
seventy-five curious dissertations, on the manners, government, reli- 
gion, Xc. of the Italians of the darker ages, with a large supplement 
of charters, chronicles, &c. 3, Dissertazient sopra le Antiquite 
Italiane, three vols. in 4to, Milano, 1751, a free version by the author, 
which may be quoted with the same confidence as the Latin text of 
the Antiquities. 4, Annali d’ Italia, eighteen vols. in octavo, Milan, 
1753—1756, a dry, though accurate and useful, abridgment of the his- 
tory of Italy frormhf the birth of Christ to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 5. Dell’ Antichita Estensee et Italiane, two v in folio, 
Modena, 1717, 1740. In the history of this illustrious race, the parent 
f our Brunswick kings, the critic is not seduced by the loyalty or 
gratitude of the subject. In all his works, Muratori approves him- 
self a diligent and laborious writer, who aspires above the prejudices 
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of a catholic priest. He was born in the year 1672, and died in the 
year 1750, after passing near sixty years in the libraries of Milan and 
Modena, (Vita del Proposto Ludovico Anwnio Muratori, by his ne- 


phew and successor, Gian. Francesco Soli 
in 4to.) 

s I have already (vol 
age, character, 


date 


Muratori, Venezia, 1756, 
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of desolation.» The place and the object gave ample 
scope for moralizing on the vicissitudes of fortune, 
which spares neither man nor the proudest of his 
works, which buries empires and cities in a common 
grave; and it was agreed, that in proportion to her 
former greatness, the fall of Rome was the more 
awful and deplorable. ‘“‘Her primeval state, such as 
she ‘might appear in a re mote age, when Evander 
entertained the stranger of Troy,° hi 1s been delineated 
hy the fancy of Virgil. This Tarpei ian rock was then 
a savage and solitary thicket: in the time of the poet, 
it was crowned with the golden roofs of a temple; the 
temple is overthrown, the gold has been pillaged, the 
wheel of fortune has acex ym plished her revolution, 
and the sacred ground is again disfigured with th 
and brambles. The hill of the cz :pitol, on which we 
sit, was formerly the head of the Roman empire, the 
citadel of the earth, the terror of kings ; Mustrated by 


‘ 
i 


rus 


the footsteps of so many triumphs, enriched with the 
spoils and tributes of so many nations. This spec-| 
tacle of the world, how is it fallen! how changed! 


how defaced ! the path of victory is obliterated by 
vines, and the benches of the senators are concealed 
by a dunghill. Cast your eyes on the Palatine hill, 
and the enormous frag- 
ments, the marble theatre, the obelisks, the colossal 


seek among shapeless and 
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amphitheatre of brick, most probably for the use of 
the pretorian camp: the theatres of Marcellus and 
Pompey were occupied in a great measure by public 
and private buildings; and in the Cireus Agonalis and 
Maximus, little more 7 n the situation and the form 
could be investigated. The columns of Trajan and 
Antonine were still it but the Egyptian obelisks 
were broken or buried. A people of gods and heroes, 
the oe of art, was re duced to one eque strian 
firure gilt brass, and to five marble statues, of 
which the most conspicuous were the two horses of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. The two mausoleums or 
sepulchres of Angustu Hadrian could not tots ally 
be lost; but the former was only visible a mound 
of earth; and the latter, tle of St. Angelo, had 
acquired the name and appearance of a modern for- 
With the addition of si separate and name- 
columns, such were the vains of the ancient 
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city: for the marks of a more recent structure might 
be detected in the walls, which formed a circumfe- 
rence of ten miles, included three hundred and seven. 


ty-nine turrets, and opened into the country by thir- 
teen gates. 
This me 


lancholy drawn 


picture was Gradual decay 
above nine hundred years after the fall of Rome, © 
if the western empire, and even of the Gothic king- 





statues, the porticoes of Nero’s palace; survey the|dom of Italy. A long period of distress and anarchy, 
other hills of the city, the vacant space is interrupted |in which empire, and arts, and riches, had migrated 
or ily t ry - 1s and gar lens. The forum of the Roman] from the banks of the Tiber, was in ipable of restor- 
peo ple, where they assembled to enact their laws and|ing or adorning the city; and as all that is human 
elect their magistrates, is now enclosed for the cul- | must retrograde if it do not advance, every successive 
tivation of potherbs, or thrown open for the recs ption | ive must have hastened the ruin of the works of anti- 
of swine and buffaloes. ‘The public and private edifi- quity. ‘To measure the progress of decay, and to as- 
ces, that were founded for eternity, lie prostrate, naked, | certain, at each w#ra, the state of each edifice, would 
and broken, like the limbs of a mighty giant; and the| be an endless and useless labour, and I shall content 
ruin is the more visible, from the stupendous relics| myself with two observations, which will introduce 
that have survived the injuries of time and fortune.’"* |a short inquiry into the general causes and effects. 
His description These relics are minutely described Two hundred years before the eloquent complaint 

of the ruin by Poggius, one of the first who raised | of Poggius, an anonymous writer composed a des rip- 
his eyes from the monuments of legendary, to those} tion of Rome.‘ His ignorance may repeat the same 
of classic, superstition.® Besides a bridge, an arch, | objects under strange and fabulous n mes. Yet this 
a se pnts and the pyramid of Cestius, he could | barbarous t pographer had eyes and ears, he could ob- 
discern, of the age of the re public double row of | serve the visible remains, he could listen to the tradi- 
vaults, in the salt-office of the capitol, which were | tion of the people, and he disti y enumerates seven 
inscribed with the name te! munifiet nee of Catullus.| theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, and eighteen 
2. Eleven temples were visible in some degree, from] palaces, of which many had disappeared before the 
the perfect form of the panthe n, to the three arches|time of Poggius. It is apparent, that ma \y stately 
and a marble column of the temple of Peace, which | monuments of antiquity survive | a late period,’ 
Vespasian erected after the civil wars and the Jewish land that th principles of destruct eted with vigo- 
triumph. 3. Of the number, which he rashly defines, | rous and increasing energy in the thirteenth and four- 
of seven thermz, or public baths, none were suffi- | teenth centuries. The same reflection must be ap- 
ciently entire to represent the use and distribution of | plied to the three last ages; and we should vainly 
the several parts: but those of Diocletian and Antoni-| seek the Septizonium of Severus ;® which is celebrated 
nus Caracalla still retained the titles of the founders, | by Petrarch and the antiquarians of the sixteenth cen- 
and astonished the curious spectator, who, in observ-| tury. While the Roman edifices were still entire, th 
ing their solidity and extent, the variety of marbles, | first blows, however weighty and impetuous, were 
the size and multitude of the columns, compared the | resisted by the solidity of the mass and the harmony 
labour and expense with the use and importance. Of | of the parts; but the slightest touch would precipitate 
the baths of Const. antine, of Alexander, of Domitian, | the framments of arches and columns, that already nod- 


or rather of Titus, some vestige yet be found. 

The triumphal arches of ‘Titus, Seve rus, and Con- 
stantine, were entire, both the structure and the in- 
scriptions; a falling fragment was honoured with tl 


the 
name of Trajan : 


might 


and two arches, still extant, in the Fla- 
minian way, have been ascribed to the baser memory 
of Faustina and Gallienus. After the wonder of 
the Coliseum, Poggius might have overlooked a small 


b Consedimus in ipsi Tarpeia arcis ruinis, pone ingens porte 
dam, ut puto, templi, marmoreum limen, 


cujus- 
plurimasque passim confrac 











tas « mnas, unde magna ex parte prospectus urbis patet, (p. 5.) 

e Eneid viii. 97.369. This ancient picture, so artfully intro- 
duced, and so exquisitely finished, must have been highly interest 
ing to an inhabitant of Rome; and our early studies allow us to sym- 
pathize in the feelings of a Roman, 

4 Capitolium adeo....immutatum ut vinew in senatorum subsel 
lia successerint, stercorum purgamentorum receptaculuin fa le 
Respice ad Palatinum montem.... vasta rudera... . ca@teros ‘ 
perlustra omnia vacua @dificiis, ruinis vineisque oppleta conspi 
(Poggius de Varietat. Fortune, p. 21.) 

e See Poggius, p 22. 


| ded to their fall. 








After a diligent inquiry, I can d Cern Four causes of 
| four principa | causes of the ruin of desu a. 
Rome, which continued to operate in a period of more 
than a the aca years. I. The injuries of time and 
nature. II. The hostile attacks of the barbarians and 
{ Liber de Mirabilibus Roma, ex Registro Nicolai Cardinalis de 
Arragonia, in Bibliotheca St. Isidori Armario 1V. No. 69. This trea- 
tise, with some short but pertinent notes, has been published by 
Montfaugon, (Diarium Italicum, p. 283—301.) who thus delivers his 
wh Critical opinion: Scriptor x Ler sa lem nota- 
tur antiquarie: rei imperitus, et, » illo @ , ni s et anilibus 
fabellis refertus: sed, quia monum ly e iis t ribus Rome 
supererant pro mod » re nset, non parum l is mutuabitur 
| qui Romanis antiquitatibus indagan f ‘ (p. 283.) 
« The P Ma n (Analecta, tom, ir Xr.) has published an 
} anon 3} rim of the nin ntury, who, in his visit ind the 
wer in places of | veral buildings, @8- 
pecially p es, which ha ed before the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 
; bOn s } Memoir ur Petr e, (tom, I. p» 
| 325.) I (p. 338.) a Nardini, (p. 117, 414.) 





Cuar. XXXII. 
III. The use and abuse of the materials. 
The domestic quarrels of the Romans. 

The art of man is able to construct 
monuments far more permanent than the 
narrow span of his own existence: yet these monu- 
ments, like himself, are perishable and frail; and in 
the boundless annals of time, his life and his labours 
must equally be measured asa fleeting moment. Ofa 
simple and solid edifice, it is not easy however to cir- 
cumscribe the duration. As the wonders of ancient 
days, the pyramids! attracted the curiosity of the an- 
cients: a hundred generations, the leaves of auturmn,* 
have dropt into the grave; and after the fall of the 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the ¢ 
same pyramids stand erect and unshaken above the 
floods of the Nile. A complex figure of various and 
minute parts is more acceptable to injury and decay ; 
and the silent lapse of time is often ac- 
celerated by hurricanes and earthquakes, 
by fires and inundations. The air and earth have 
doubtless been shaken; and the 
have tottered from their foundations; 
hills do not appear to be placed on the great cavities 
of the globe; ; nor has the city, in any age, been e€xpo- 
sed to the convulsions of nature, which, in the climate 
of Antioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a few 
moments the works of ages into dust. 
Fire is the ra powerful agent of life 
and death: the rapid mischief may be kindled and 
propagated by the industry or negligence of mankind ; 
and every period of the Roman annals is marked by 


christians. 
And, BV 


I. The injuries bs 
of nature ; 


hurricanes and 
earthquakes ; 


fires; 


the repetition of similar calamities. A memorable 
conflagration, the guilt or misfortune of Nero’s reign, 
continued, though with unequal fury, either six or nine 
days.' Innumerable buildings, crowded in close and 
crooked streets, supplied perpetual fuel for the flames ; | 
and when they ceased, f yur only of the fourteen re- 


gions were left entire; three were totally destroyed, 
and seven were deformed by the relics of smoking and 
lacerated edifices. In the full meridian of empire, 
the metropolis arose with fresh beauty from her ashes ; 

yet the memory of the old deplored their irre parable 
the arts of Greece, the trophic s of victory, the 
monuments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In the 
days of distress and anarchy, every wound is mortal 
every fall irretrievable ; nor can the damage be 

either by the public care of government, or the 
of private interest. Yet two causes may be 


josses, 


restored 


alleged, 


which render the cz amity of fire " re destructive to} 
a flourishing than a dec: iyed city. ae more com- 
bustible material ’ brick, timb: r, ee ietals, are 
first melted or cons ae but the ak may play 
without injury or effect on the naked walls, and massy 

ies, that have been despoiled of their ornaments. 
» 


2. It is among the common and plebeian habitations, 
that a mischievous spark is most easily blown to a 
co! rrati but as soon as they are devoured, the 


hi 
bhhial | 
greater edifices which have resisted or escaped, are 


Ss 


left as so many islands in a state of solitude and safe-| 








ee From her situation, Rome is expos- 

~_ @d to the danger of frequent inundations. 

i The age of the pyra ls is rem and unknown, since Diodorus 
Siculus m. i 1. ¢. 44. p. 72.) is una to decide whether they 

1000, or 3400, years before the hundred and eighti- 
eth Oly 1. Sir John Marsham’s contracted scale of the Egyptian 
dynas 1 fix 4 2000 years f Christ. (Can a} 
( licus 17.) 

kS he spe f Gla n the Iliad. (¢. 146.) This natural 
but melanchoiy picture is fa ur to Homer 

1 The learn t cri : f M. des Vignoles (Histoire Critique 
de la R 1 des Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74-118. ix. p. 172—187.) 
dates 1 fire of R f A. D. 64, July 19, and the subsequent 
persecution of the christians from November 15, f the same year. 

m Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quorum qua- 
tuor integre manebant, tres s tenus defect : septem reliquis 
pa a tectorum vestigia su] rerant, lacera et semiusta. Among the 
old rel that were irreparably los lacitus enumerates the temple 
of the moon of Servius Tullius; the fane and altar consecrated ‘by 
Evander presenti Herculi; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow of 
Romulus; the palace of Numa; the temple of Vesta cum Penatibus 
populi Romar i _He then de pl res the opes tot victoriis quesite et 
Grecarum artit lecora multa que seniores meminerant, que 
reparari nequibant. (Annal. xv. 40, 41.) 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


}esars and caliphs, the | 


lofty turrets of Rome} 
but the seven | 


,| the christians, have neglected to inquire 


activity | 
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Without excepting the Tiber, the rivers that descend 
from either side of the Apennine have a short and ir- 
regular course !’a shallow stream in the summer heats; 
an impetuous torrent, when it is swelled, in the sum- 
mer or winter, by the fall of rain, and the melting of 
|snows. When the current is repelled from the sea by 
adverse winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate to 
the weight of waters, they rise above the banks, and 
overspread, without limits or control, the plains and 
cities of the adjacent country. Soon after the triumph 
of the first Punic war, the Tiber was increased by 
unusual rains; and the inundation, surpassing all for- 
mer measure of time and place, destroyed all the build- 
ings that were situate below the hills of Rome. Ac- 
cording to the variety of ground, the same mischief 
was produced by different means; and the edifices 
were either swept away by the sudden impulse, or 
dissolved and undermined by the long continuance, of 
the flood." Under the reign of Augustus, the same 
calamity was renewed: the lawless river overturned 
the palaces and temples on its banks ;° and, after the 
labours of the emperor in cleansing and widening the 
bed that was encumbered with ruins,? the vigilance of 
his successors was exercised by similar dangers and 
designs. The project of diverting into new channels 
the Tiber itself, or some of the dependent streams, 
was long opposed by superstition and local interests ;4 
nor did the use compensate the toil and cost of the 
tardy and imperfect execution. The servitude of riv- 
ers is the noblest and most important victory which 
man has obtained over the licentiousness of nature ;* 
|and if such were the ravages of the Tiber under a firm 
and active government, w hat could oppose, or who can 
enumerate, the injuries of the city, after the fal! of the 
| western empire? A remedy was at length produced 
by the evil itself: the accumulation of rubbish, and 
| the earth that has been washed down from the hills, is 
supposed to have elevated the pls iin of Rome fourteen 
or fifteen feet, pe rhaps, above the ancient level ;* and 
the modern city is less accessible to the attacks of the 
= . 

. The crowd of writers of every SL. The hostile 
hana who impute the destruction of attacks of the 


the Roman monuments to the Goths and barbarians and 
christians. 





| how far they were animated by a hostile principle, and 
how far they possessed the means and the leisure to 
satiate theire nmity. In the preceding chapters of this 
History, I have described the triumph of 


nA. U, ¢ repentina subve 


barbarism 








. 07, rsio ipsius Rome prevenit trium- 
phum Romanorum .. ., diverse ignium aquarumque clades pene ab- 
|} sumsere urbem. Nam Tiberis insolitis auctus imbribus et ultra 
om nem, vel diuturnitate vel magnitudine redundans, omnia Ro- 
new wdificia in 7 tadelevit. Diverse 3 locorum ad 
unam convenere perniciem : quoniam et que signior inundatio tenuit 
madefacta dissolvit, et qua cursus torrentis invenit impulsa dejecit. 
(Orosius, Hist. 1. iv. c. 11. p, 244. edit. Havercamp.) Yet t 
serve, it is the plan and study of the christian apoi 
the calamities of the pagan world. 
Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 


planoposi 





nalitat 
quailta 


we may < 


nily 


ist, to ma 


Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 
Templaque Vesta. (Horat. Carm. i. 2.) 
If the palace of Numa, and temple of Vesta, were thrown down in 


Horace’s time, what was consumed of those buildings by Nero’s fire 
could hardly deserve the epithets of vetustissima or incorrupta. 

p Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis ac repurga- 
vit, completum olim ruderi edificiorum pr nibus coarc- 
tatum. (Suetonius in Augusto, c. 30) 


laxavit, 


bus, et lapsi 





y Tacitus (Annal. i. 79.) reports the petitions of the differe nt towns 
f Italy to the senate against ‘the measure ; and we may a} pl aud the 
progress of reason. On a similar occasion, local interests id un- 
loubtedly be consulted: but an English House of Commons wou!d 
reject with contempt the arguments of superstition, “that nature 
had assigned*to the rivers their proper course,” &c 


r See the Epoques de la Nature of the eloquent and philosophic 
Buffon. His picture of Guyana in South America, is that of a new 
and savage land, in which the waters are abandoned to themselves 
without being regulated by human industry, (p. 212. 561. quarw 
edition.) 
sIn his Travels 
Baskerville 
fact. 
t Yet in modern times, the Tiber has sometimes damaged the city, 
} and in the years 1530, 1557, 1598, the Annals of Muratori record three 
mischievous and memorable inundations » (tom. xiv, p. 268. 429, tom, 
| Xv. p. 99, &.) 


in Italy, Mr, Addison (his Works, vol. ii. p, 98 
’s edition) has ol 


bserved this curious and unquestionable 
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and religion; and I can only resume, in a few words, 
their real or imaginary connexion with the ruin of an- 
cient Rome. Our fane y may crea.¢, or adopt, a pleas- 
ing romance, that the Goths and Vandals sallied from 


Scandinavia, ardent to avenge the flight of Odin ;° to| 


break the chains, and to chastise the oppressors, of 
mankind ; 


orders, But in simple truth, the northern conquerors 


were neither sufficiently savage, nor sufficiently refin- | 


ed, to entertain such aspiring ideas of destruction and 
revenge. The shepherds of Scythia and Germany 
had been educated in the armies of the e mpire, w hose 
discipline they acquired, and whose weakness they 
invaded; with the familiar use of the Latin tongue, 
they had learned to reverence the name and titles of 
Rome ; and, though incapable of emulating, they were 
more inclined to ‘admire, than to abolish, the arts and 
studies of a brighter period. In the transient posses- 
sion of a rich and unresisting capital, the soldiers of 
Alaric and Genseric were stimulated by the passions 
of a victorious army; amidst the wanton indulgence 
of lust or cruelty, portable wealth was the object of 
their search: nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection, that they had 
battered to the ground the works of the consuls and 
Cesars. Their monuments were indeed 


precious ; 











the Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth,* the Vandals 
on the fifteenth, day ;¥ and, though it be far more diffi- 
cult to build than to destroy, their hasty assault wou ld 
have made a slight impression on the solid piles of 
antiquity. We may remember, that both Alarie and 
Genserie affected to spare the buildings of city ; 
that they subsisted in strength and beauty under the 
auspicious government of Theodoric ;* and that the 
momentary resentme ‘t of Totila* was disarmed by 
his own temper and ihe advice of his friends and ene- 
mies. From these innocent barbarians, the reproach 
may be transferred to the catholics of Rome. The 
statues, altars, and houses of the dwmons, were an 
abomination in their eyes; and in the absolute com- 


mand of the city, they might labour with zeal and 
perseverance to erase the idolatry of their ancestors. 
The demolition of the temples in the east® affords to 


sh 


. 1 
is bable, 


belief; and it pre 
merit may be impute 


that a portion of guilt or 
d with justice to the Roman pro- 
Yet their abhorrence was confined to the 
monuments of heathen supe rstition ; and the civil struc- 
tures that were dedicated to the business or pleasure 
of society might be preserved without injury or scan- 
dal. The change of religion was accomplished, not 
by a popular tumult, but by the decrees of the empe- 
rors, of the senate, and of time. Of the christian 
hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were commonly the 
most prudent and least fanatic: nor can any positive 
cl sed to the meritorious act of saving 
and converting the majestic structure of the pantheon.‘ 


seiytes. 


urge be opp 


Il. The useang JIL. The value of any object that sup- 
abuse of the ma- plies the wants or pleasures of mankind, 
terials 


is compounded of its substance and its 
1 materials and the manufacture. Its price 


form, of tl 








uk 8 rtun fd ar hat in the course f 
years, I hay gotte renoun l @ flight of Odin fr h 
1 eds vi hin r \ i 8 t ( p i 
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that they wish to burn the records of clas- | 
sic literature, and to found their national architecture | 
on the broken members of the Tuscan and Corinthian | 


them an example of condue t, and to us an argument of | 
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HAP, 


| must depen number of | 


may be acquired and used; on the 


d upon the ersons by whom i 


extent of the mark 
et; and consequently on the ease or difliculty of rem: le 


| exportat ion, according to the nature of the e mmModity 

its local situation, and the temporary cireumstanes s of 
the world. ‘The barbarian conquerors of Rome usurp- 
ed in a moment the toil and treasure of 


SUCCESSIVE 
ages ; but, except the luxuries of immediate e nsump- 
tion, they must view without desire all that could pot 
be removed ‘from the city in the Gothic or 
the fleet of the Vandals Gold and silver were the 
| first ob jects of their avarice; as in every country, and 
in the they represe most am- 
ple command of the industry and possessions of man- 
kind A vase or statue ol metals 
might tempt the vanity of some chief; but 
the grosser multitude, regardless of the form, were te- 
nacious only of the substa and the melted ts 


mice 5 


Wagvons 


smallest « ompass, nt the 


a those precious 


barbarian 


ing 





| might be readily divided and stamped into the current 
coin of the « mpire. Ihe less actiy or less fortunate 
robbers were reduced to the baser piunder of brass 
lead, iron, and copper: what had escaped the Gothe 
and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek tyrants; and 
the emperor Constans, in his rap Visit, stripped 
the bronze tiles from the roof of the pantheon.* The 
edifices of Rome might be considered a vast and va- 
ri S ml : the fi i ¢ the materials 
was a udy performed ; the mae ve purified and 
cast; mar>rhic e new id alter 
foreign and domestic rapine had be tiated, the re- 
mains of t city, ¢ | ‘ en found, 
were still vena! The n ‘ { antiquity had 
been left nal | . im i preci , Dut the 
Ron ins W uld demolis!| with t vn hands the 
arches 1 walls, if | t ¢ ld rpass 
the cost of the labour ‘ If Ch | one 
had fixe { In Italy th eat of the we ie npire, his 
gent \ Ll ha pire I rather than to 
violate, the works of the C TS; but policy confined 
the French me ren to tl hoy ; his 
taste could be gratified only by destruction; and the 
new palace of Aix la Chapelle w ( ted with the 
marbles of Ravenna Rome live hundred years 
after Charlemagne, a king of Sicily, Robert, the wisest 
and most liberal sovereign of the age, was supplied 
with the same materials by the easy navigation of the 
| Tiber and the sea; and Petrarch sighs an indignant 
complaint, that the ancient capital of the w should 
adorn from her own bowels the s ful luxury of - 
ples." But these examples of plunder or purch 
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were rare in the darker ages; and the Romans, alone 
and unenvied, might have applied to their private or 
public use the remaining structures of antiquity, if in 
their present form and position they had not been use- 
less in a great measure to the city and its inhabitants. 
The walls still described the old cirewmference, but the 
city had descended from the seven hills into the Cam- 
jus Martius ; and some of the noblest monuments which 
had braved the injuries of time were left in a desert, far 
remote from the habitations of mankind. The palaces 
of the senators were no longer adapted to the manners 
or fortunes of their indigent successors; the use of 
baths! and porticoes was forgotten ; in the sixth centu- 
ry, the games of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus, 
had been interrupted : some temples were devoted to 
the prevailing worship ; but the christian churches pre- 
ferred the holy figure of the cross ; and fashion, or rea- 
son, had distributed after a peculiar model the cells 
and offices of the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical 
reign, the number of these pious foundations was enor- 
mously multiplied; and the city was crowded with 
forty monasteries of men, twenty of women, and sixty 
chapters and colleges of canons and priests,* who ag- 
gravated, instead of relieved, the depopulation of the 
tenth century. Butif the forms of ancient architecture 
were disregarded by a people insensible of their use 
and beauty, the plentiful materials were applied to eve- 
ry call of necessity or superstition; till the fairest 
eolumns of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, the richest | 
marbles of Paros and Numidia, were degraded, perhaps | 
to the support of a convent or stable. The daily havoc 
which is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of | 
Greece and Asia, may afford a melancholy example; | 
and in the gradual destruction of the monuments of | 
Rome, Sixtus the fifth may alone be exeused for em-| 
ploying the stones of the Septizonium in the glorious | 
edifice of St. Peter’s.! A fraement, a ruin, howsoever 
mangled or profaned, may be viewed with pleasure | 
and regret ; but the greater part of the marble was de- 
prived of substance as well as of place and proportion ; | 
it was burnt to lime for the purpose of cement. Since 
the arrival of Poggius, the temple of Concord,™ and | 
many capita] structures, had vanished from his eyes; 
and an epigram of the same age expresses a just and | 
pious fear, that the continuance of this practice would 
finally annihilate all the monuments of antiquity." The} 
smallness of their numbers was the sole check on the | 
demands and depredations of the Romans. The imagi- | 


nation of Petrarch might create the presence of a migh- 


ty people ;° and I hesitate to believe, that, even in the | 
fourteenth century, they could be reduced to a con- 


TAG, 


fr 1ibus vilem questum turpi mercimonio captare non puduit. | 
lta nunc, heu dolor! heu scelus indignum! de Vestris marmoreis | 
‘ s, de li nibus templorum, (ad qu@ nuper ex orbe toto con- 
cursus devo ius fiebat,) de imaginibus sepulchrorum sub quibus 
patruim vestrorum venerabilis civis (cinis ?) erat, ut reliquas sileam, | 
desidiosa Nea sadornatur, Sic paullatim ruingw ipse deficiunt, 
Yet king R rt was a friend of Petrarch 

i Vet Charl ene washed and swam at Aix la Chapelle with a |} 
hun d of his irtiers, (Eginhart, c. 22. p. 108, 109.) and Muratori 
lescribes, as late as the year S14, the public baths which were built at 
Spoleto in Italy. (Annali, tom. vi. p. 416.) 

k See the Annals of Italy, A. D. 988. For this and the preceding 
fact, Muratori himself is indebted to the Benedictine history of Par 
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cum primum ad urbem accessi | 
1odum specioso ; Romani post- | 

; clis columnis | 

ncord was therefore not de- 
itury, as I have read in a 
me formerly at Rome, 
brated Gravina. Poggius 
ilia Metalla was burnt for 


tom. iii. p 


is partem dis 


me, lent 
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rwards pope Pius II. and pub- 





1een of Sweden. (Museum 
' tare ruinas: 
is 1 patet. 
S 8 hic popu ielossa vetustis 
( sin obseq mora dura coquit 
Impia tercent 1 si si rens egerit annos 
Nullum hine indicium nobilitatis erit. 
Vagabamur pariter in illa urbe tam magna; que, cum propter 
spatium vacua videretur, populum habet immensym, (Opp. p. 605. 


Epist. Familiares, ii. 14.) 
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temptible list of thirty-three thousand inhabitants. 
From that period torthe reign of Leo the tenth, if they 
multiplied to the amount of eighty-five thousand,’ the 
increase of citizens was in some degree pernicious to 
the ancient city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last, the 
most potent and forcible cause of destruc- 
tion, the domestic hostilities of the Ro- 
mans themselves. Under the dominion of the Greek 
and French emperors, the peace of the city was dis- 
turbed by accidental, though frequent, seditions: it is 
from the decline of the latter, from the beginning of 
the tenth century, that we may date the licentiousness 
of private war, which violated with impunity the laws 
of the code and the gospel, without respecting the ma- 
jesty of the absent sovereign, or the presence and per- 
son of the vicar of Christ. Ina dark period of five 
hundred years, Rome was perpetually afflicted by the 
sanguinary quarrels of the nobles and the people, the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, the Colonna and Ursini; 
and if much has escaped the knowledge, and much is 
unworthy of the notice, of history, I have exposed in 
the two preceding chapters the causes and effects of 
the public disorders. At such a time, when every 
quarrel was decided by the sword, and none could 
trust their lives or properties to the impotence of law ; 
the powerful citizens were armed for safety, or offence, 
against the domestic enemies whom they feared or ha- 
ted. Except Venice alone, the same dangers and de- 
signs were common to the free republics of Italy ; and 
the nobles usurped the prerogative of fortifying their 
houses, and erecting strong towers% that were capable 
of resisting a sudden attack. The cities were filled 
with these hostile edifices ; and the example of Lucea, 
which contained three hundred towers; her law, which 
confined their height to the measure of fourscore feet, 
may be extended with suitable latitude to the more 
opulent and populous states. The first step of senator 
Branealeone in the establishment of peace and justice, 
was to demolish (as we have already seen) one hun- 


IV. The domes- 
tic quarrels of 
the Romans, 


| dred and forty of the towers of Rome ; and, in the last 


days of anarchy and discord, as late as the reign of 
Martin the fifth, forty-fonr still stood in one of the 
thirteen or fourteen regions of the city. ‘To this mis- 
chievous purpose, the remains of antiquity were most 
readily adapted: the temples and arches afforded a 
broad and solid basis for the new structures of brick 
and stone; and we can name the modern turrets that 
were raised on the triumphal monuments of Julius 
Cesar, Titus, and the Antonines." With some slight 
alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a mausoleum, 
was transformed into a strong and spacious citadel. 
I need not repeat, that the mole of Adrian has assum- 


|ed the title and form of the castle of St. Angelo;* the 


Septizonium of Severus was capable of standing against 
a royal army: the sepulchre of Metella has sunk un- 
der its outworks ; * the theatres of Pompey and Marcel- 


p These states of the population of Rome at different periods, are 
derived from an ingenious treatise of the physitian Lancisi, de Roma- 
ni Celi Qualitatibus. (p. 122 

q All the facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other free 


ities of Italy, may be found in the laborious and entertaining com- 
pilation of Muratori, Antiquitates Italie medii ABvi, dissertat. xxvi. 
(tom. ii. p. 493—496. of the Latin, tom. i. p. 446. of the Italian work.) 


r As for instance, Templum Jani nunc dicitur, turris Centii Frangi- 
panis; et sane Jano imposit# turris lateritiz conspicua hodieque ves- 
tigia supersunt. (Montfaugon Diarium Italicum, p. 186.) The anony- 
mous writer (p. 286.) enumerates, arcus titi, turres Cartularia; arcus 
Julii Cwsaris et Senatorum, turres de Bratis; arcus Antonini, turris 
de Cosectis, &c. 

s Hadriani molem magna ex parte Romanorum injuria.... 
disturbavit; qued certe funditus evertissent, si eorum manibus pervia, 
absumptis grandibus saxis, reliqua moles exstitisset. (Poggius de Va- 
rietate Fortuna, p. 12.) 

t Against the emperor Henry IV. (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. 
ix. p. 147.) 

u I must copy an important passage of Montfaugon: Turris ingens 
rotunda .... Cecile Meteli@ ....sepulchrum erat, cujus muri tam 
solidi, ut spatium perquam minimum intus vacuum supersit; et 
Torre di Bove dicitur, a boum capitibus muro inscriptis. Huic 
sequiori @vo, tempore intestinorum bellorum, ceu urbecula adjyuncta 
fuit, cujus menia et turres etiamnum visuntur; ita ut sepulchrum Me- 
telle quasi arx oppiduli fuerit. Ferventibus in urbe partibus, cum 
Ursini atque Columnenses mutuis cladibus perniciem inferrent civi- 
lati, in utriusve partis ditionem cederet magai momenti erat, (p. 142.) 
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lus were occupied by the Savelli and Ursini families ; * 
and the rough fortress has’ been gradually softened to 
the splendour and elegance of an Italian palace. Even 
the churches were eneompassed with arms and bul- 
warks, and the military engines on the roof of St. Pe- 
ter’s were the terror of the Vatican and the scandal of 
the christian world. Whatever is fortified will be at- 
tacked : and whatever is attacked may be destroyed. 
Could the Romans have wrested from the popes the 
castle of St. Angelo, they had resolved bya public de- 
cree to annihilate that monument of servitude. Every 
building of defence was exposed to a siege; and in 
every siege the arts and engines of destruction were 
laboriously employed. After the death of Nicholas 
the fourth, Rome, without a sovereign or a senate, was 
abandoned to the fury of civil war. ‘The houses,” 
Says a cardinal and a poet of the times,’ ** were erush- 
ed by the weight and velocity of enormous stones; 
the walls were pe rforated by the strokes of the batter- 
ing*ram ; the towers were involved in fire and smoke ; 
and the assailants were stimulated by rapine and re- 
venge.”’ The work was consummated by the tyranny 
of the laws; and the factions of Italy alternately exer- 
cised a blind and thoughtless vengeance on their ad- 
versaries, whose houses and castles they razed te the 
ground.* In comparing the days of foreign, with the 
ages of domestic, hostility, we must pronounce, that 
the latter have been far more ruinous to the city; and 
our opinion is confirmed by the evidence of Petrarch. 
** Behold,”’ says the laureat, “the relics of Rome, the 
image of her pristine greatness! neither time, nor the 
barbarian, can boast the merit of this stupendous de- 
struction: it was perpetrated by her own citizens, by 
the most illustrious of her sons, and your 
(he writes to a noble Annibaldi) have don 
battering-ram, what the Punic hero could not 
plish with the sw we.” The influence of 

principles of dec: must in some degree pe if tiplied 
by each other; since the houses and towers, which were 
subverted by civil war, required a new and 
supply from the monuments of antiquity. 
These observations 


ancestors 
the 


accom- 


with 


perpetual 


ceneral may be 


The Coliseum or 

; ; 
amphitheatre of separately applied to the amphith itré 
Titus ' Titus, which has obtain d the name 


or from 
left to 


] } 
ciaimead 


of the Couiseum,* either from its magnitade, 
Nero’s colossal statue: an edifice, had it been 
time and nature, which might perhaps have 


Nardini, and Montfaugon. In 


heatre of Marcellus are still 


of Donatus, 
mains of the 


x See the testimonies 
the Savelli palace, the re 
great and conspicuous 


} 





y James, cardinal of St. George, ad velum aureum, in his metrica 
1 ; of pope Celestin V. (Muratori, Scripts Ital. tom. i, P. iii 21, 
1. - 1. ver. 132. &c.) 
ot dixisse sat est, Roman caruisse Senatu 
Mensibus exactis heu sex ; belloque v rocal 
In scelus, in socios fraternaque vulner s 
Tormentis jecisse viros immania sa 
Perfudisse domus trabibus, fecisse ruinas 
Ignibus ; in ensas turres, obsc urataque fumo 
Lumina v ho, (uo Sit Spollata 61 ii 
: Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Ant iquit Lt sliane, tom. i. p. 427 


i finds, that stone bullets of two or three hundred 















weight were not uncor n; and they are sometimes computed at 
ewallee r eighteen cantari of Genoa, each canfara weighing 150 
pounds, ; 

The sixth law of the Visconti prohibits this common and mis 
chievous pract e; l strickly enjoins, that the houses of nishe 
citizens should be preserved pro communi utilitate, (Gualvaneus de 
la Flamma, in Muratori, Script, Rerum Ialicarum, tom. xii. p. 1041.) 

b Petrarch thus addresses his friend, who, with shame and tears, 
had shown him the tia, lacerw specimen miserabile R r, and 
declared his own int n of restoring them. (Carmina Latina, 1. ii. 
epist. Paulo Annibalensi, xii. p. 97, 95.) 

Nec te parva manet servatis fama r 4 

Quanta quod integra fuit olim gloria Ro 

Keliquiz testantur adhuc ; quas longior tas 

Frangere non valuit; non visa a cruenti 

Hostis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus, heu! h 
— Quod ille nequivit (Ha ) 

Perficit hic aries, ~ 

e The fourth part of the Verona I\lustrata of nar s Meffei, 
orofessedly treats of amphitheatres, particularly those of Rome and 
Memnes f their dimensions, wooden galleries, &c. It is from magni- 
tude that he derives the name of Colosse r Coliseum : eince 
same appellation was applied to the amphitheatre of Capua, without 
the aid of a colussal statue; sin that of Nero was erected in the 
court (in atrio) of his palace, and not in the Coliseum, (p. iv. 


—19. Li, c. 4.) 
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| solid links of brass or iron, nor had the eye of 


p.15 
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rp 
rhe 


numbers 


an eternal duration. 
have compute d the 


curious antiquaries, who 
’ ; seats, are disposed to 
believe, that above the upper row of stone steps, the 
amphitheatre was encireled and elevated with several 

of wor cde n galleries, which were repé vatedly 
consumed .by fire, “and restored by the emperors, 
Whatever was precious, or portable, or profane, the 
statues of gods and heroes, and the costly ornaments 
of sculpture, which were cust in brass, or overspread 
with leaves of silver and g the first prey 
of conquest or fanaticism, of the avarice of the barba- 
rians or the christians. In the massy stones of the 
Coliseum, many discerned and the two 
most probable conjectures represent the various acci- 
dents of its decay. ‘These stones were connected by 


“oe 
the vae ant 


and 


stages 


ld, became 


holes are 


overlooked the value of the baser metals ;* 
space was converted into a fair or market; the artisans 
of the Coliseum mentioned in an ancient Survey ; 
and the chasms were perforated or enlarged 


are 


to receive 


the poles that supported the shops or tents of the 
mechanic trades.* Reduced to its naked majesty, the 
Flavian amphitheatre was contemplated with awe and 


the rude 
verbial eXxpres- 
century, in the 


rth; and 


admiration by the 
enthusiasm broke 


pilgrims of the ne 
forth in a sublime pr 
in the el { 


sion, which is recorded 


fragments of the venerable Bede: *‘ As long as the 
Coliseum stands, Rome shal! stand; when the li- 
’ ‘1 > 1 
seum falls, Rome will fall; when Rome falls, the 
world will fall.”£ In the modern system of war, a 
situation commanded by three hills would not be 
chosen for a fortress; but the strenoth of the walls 
ind arches could resist the engines of assault; a 
numerous garrison might be lodgea in the enclosure; 
nd while one faction occupied the Vatican and the 
capitol, the other was entrench in the Lateran and 
the Coliseum.’ 
The aboliti n at R ne f the clent Ga s of Rome. 
games must be understood with some 
latitude; and the carnival sports, of the Testacean 
mount and the Circus Agonalis," were regulated by 
the law! or custom of the city. The senator presided 
with lionity and pomp to ad udar nd distribute the 
prizes, the gold ring, or the p * as it was styled, 
f cloth or silk A tribute on the Jews supplied the 
nual exy : nd the races, « i , on horseback, 
ur in chariots, were enn ed by a tilt and tournament 
f seventy-tw f the Romar 1 ¥ In , 

’ 
the ye ne t } ( hi I ] ( 
thirty-two, a bull-feast, rt f } A 1332 
of the Moors and Spani . 0 ( - 

iJ \la S n his 
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1 in I | fs \ i ( i " 
2 ) ! ia 4 
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e Donatus, R a Ve t Nova AD 
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wra of | rl t rable monk 
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| n M ul I Popes 
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Ur I p.l 
is Stat a | | ] I | hav 
lrea la a of s I i agona 
und M I ire likew i n Diary of Peter 
\ tw 1417, (M & l I ur ’ 
t XXi Li24. 
k The J iu which Menage so foolish f P. 
4 é n ol A and r ? 
r uk, t alerials, a i 1ence al ition as 4 
prize. (Mi Lor issert. xxxiil.) 
1 For these expenses, t! Jew f Rome leach yt ar 1130 florins, 
f which the odd thirty represented the pieces of silver for which 
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brated in the Coliseum itself; and the Jiving manners | straint or remorse. 


are painted in a diary of the times.™ 
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In thefourteenth century, a scan- 


A convenient}dalous act of concord secured to both factions the pri- 


order of benches was restored; and a general procla- }wilege of extracting stones from the free and common 
mation, as far as Rimini and Ravenna, invited the | quarry of the Coliseum ;° and Poggius laments, that 
nobles to exercise their skill and courage in this per-| the greater part of these stones had been burnt to lime 


The Roman ladies were marshalled 
jn three squadrons, and seated in three balconies, 


ilous adventure. 


by the folly of the Romans.? To check this abuse, 


| and to prevent the nocturnal crimes that might be per- 


which on this day, the third of September, were lined | petrated in the vast and gloomy recess, Eugenius:the 


with scarlet cloth, T! 
matrons from beyond the Tiber, a pure and native 
race, Who still represent the features and character of 
antiquity. ‘The remainder of the city was divided as 
usual between the © 


nna and Ursini: the two fae- 
} 


tions were proud of the number and beauty of their | 
female bands: the charms of Savella Ursini are men- 
tioned with praise; and the Colonna regretted the 
absence of the youngest of their house, who had 


sprained her ancle in the garden of Nero’s tower. 
The lots of the champions were drawn by an old and 
resp¢ ctable citizen: and they d 
or pit, to encounter the wild bulls, on foot as it should 
seem, with a single spear. Amidst the crowd, our 
annalist has selected the names, colours, and devices, 
of twenty of the most conspicuous knights. Several 


of the names are the 


te; Malatesta, 
Cc 
dapted to their taste and 


ecclesiastical Sta Polenta, della Valle, 


Cafarello, Savelli, Capo 


@) 
Corsi; the colours were 
the d 


Clo, 


escended into the arena, 


:e fair Jacova di Rovere led the | fourth surrounded it with a wall; and, by a charter 


long extant, granted both the ground and edifice to the 
monks of an adjacent convent.1 After his death, the 
wall was overthrown ina tumult of the people; and 
had they themselves respected the noblest monument 
of their fathers, they might have justified the resolve 
that it should never he degraded to private property. 
The inside was damaged; but in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, an wera of taste and learning, the 
exterior circumference of one thousand six hundred 
and twelve feet was still entire and inviolate; a triple 
elevation of fourscore arches, which rose to the height 
of one hundred and eight feet. Of the present ruin, 
the nephews of Paul the third are the guilty agents ; 


}and every traveller who views the Farnese palace 


most illustrious of Rome and the} 


nu, Annabaldi, Altieri, | 


situation ; devices are expressive of hope or de- 

spair, and breathe the spirit of gallantry and arms. 

*] am alone, like the youngest of the Horatii,’’ the 

confidence of an intrepid stranger: * 1 live disconso- 

late,”’ a weeping widower: “* 1 burn under the ashes,” | 
1j } : ! , iq 99 

a discreet lover: ‘*1 adore Lavinia or Lueretia,’’ the 


t 


Ol i 


‘“ My 
avery: °° Who 


ambiguous declaration a modern 


faith is as pure,” the motto of a 


passion : 


w 


white 


is stronger than myself?”’ of a lion’s hide: “If I am 
drowned in blood, what a pleasant death,” the wish 
of ferocious courage. ‘The pride or prudence of the| 


Ursini restrained them from the field, which was occu- 


pied by three of their h 


r 


reditary rivals, whose inscrip- 
tions denoted the lofty grea 


{ 


tness of the Colonna name: 


‘Though sad Iam str ‘+ Strong as | am great :” 
“If ] fall,’’ addressit r himseil » the Sp ctators, ** you 
fall with me :”’—intimating (says the contemporary 
writer) that while the other families were the subjects 
of the Vatican, they me were the supporters of the 
capil l. The combats of the amphitheatre were dan- 
gerous and bl y. Kivery champion successively 
encountered a wild bull; and the victory may be as- 
cribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than eleven 
were left on the field, with the loss of nine wounded 


and eighteen killed on the de of their adversaries. 
Some of the noblest families might mourn, but the 
pomp of the funerals, in the churehes of St. John 
Lateran and St. Maria Maggiore, afforded a second 
holiday to the people. Doubtless it was not in such 
conflicts that the blood of the Romans should have 
been shed ; yet, in blaming their rashness we are com- 
pelled to applaud their gallantry; and the noble volun- 
teers, who display th magnificence, and risk their 
lives, under the balconies of the fair, excite a more 


generous sympathy than the thousands of captives and 
malefactors who were reluctantly dragged to the scene 


of slaughter.® 


This use of the amphitheatre was a 
rare, perhaps a singular, festival: the 


demand for the materials was a daily and continual 


ri 


Injuries, 


may curse the sacrilege and luxury of these upstart 
princes.’ A similar reproach is applied to the Barbe- 
rini; and the repetition of injury might be dreaded 
from every reign, till the Coliseum was and consecration 
placed under the safeguard of religion of the Coliseum 
by the most liberal of the pontiffs, Benedict the four- 
teenth, who consecrated a spot which persecution and 
fable had stained with the blood of so many christian 
martyrs.* 

When Petrarch first gratified his eyes yon, 
with a view of those monuments, whose 
scattered fragments so far surpass the 
most eloquent descriptions, he was astonished at the 
supine indifference‘ of the Romans themselves ;* he 
was humbled rather than elated by the discovery, that, 
except his friend Rienzi and one of the Colonna, a 
stranger of the Rhone was more conversant with these 


ance and 
barbarism of 
the Romans. 


| antiquities than the noblest natives of the metropolis.* 


The ignorance and credulity of the Romans are elabo- 
rately displayed in the old survey of the city, which 
was composed about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century ; and, without dwelling on the manifold errors 


of name and place, the legend of the capitol’ may 
In ac se but instructive memoir, the abbé Barthelemy (Me- 
moires de |’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 585.) has men- 
tioned this agreement of the factions of the fourteenth century, de 
I rtino faciendo in the Coliseum, from an original act in the ar- 
chives of Rome. 
p Coliseum . 0b stultitiam Romanornm majori ex parte ad 
ilcem deletum, says the indignant Poggius: (p. 17.) but his expres- 


sion, too strong for the present age 


, must be very tenderly applied to 


the fifteenth century. 
; Of the Olivetan monks, Montfaucon (p. 142.) affirms this fact 
from the memorials of Flaminius Vacca. (No.72.) They still hoped, 


on some future occasion, to revive and vindicate their grant. 

r After measuring the priscus amphitheatri gyrus, Montfaucon (p, 
142.) only adds, that it was entire under Paul III. tacendo clamat, 
Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. xiv. p. 371.) more freely reports the 


guilt of the Farnese pope, and the indignation of the Roman = 
Against the nephews of Urban VIII. I have no other evidence than 
the vulgar saying, “Quod non fecerupt barbari, fecere Barberini,” 
which was perhaps suggested by the resemblance of the words. 


s Asan antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon thus deprecates the 
n of the Coliseum : Quod si non suopte merito atque pulchritudine 
dignum fuisset quod improbas arceret manus, indigna res utique in 
locum tot martyrum Cruore sacrum tantopere sevitum esse. 

t Yet the statutes of Rome (|. iii. c. 81. p. 182.) impose a fine of 500 
aurei on whosover shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne ruinis civi- 


ru 


| tas deformetur, et ut antiqua edificia decorem urbis perpetuo repre- 


| regi 


want, which the citizens could gratify without re- 
Judas } rayed Master incestors. There was a foot 
r t Jew . an youths. (Statuta Urbis, ibidom.) 

m This ¢ a ary feast in the Coliseum is described, from 
tradition rather than memory, by Ludovico Buonconte Monaldesco, 
in the most ancient fragments of R an annals: (Muratori, Script. 
Rerum I[talicarum, tom. xii. p. 5 5.) and however fanciful they | 
may seem, they are deeply marked with the colours of truth and 
nature, 

n Muratori has g Lasep e dissertation (the twenty-ninth) to 
the games of the Italians in the middle ages 


a In his first visit to Rome (A. D. 1337. See Memoires sur Petrarque, 
tom. i. p. 322, &¢.) Petrarch is struck mute miraculo rerum tantarum, 
et stuporis mole obrutus .... Presentia vero, mirum dictu, nibil im- 
mainuit; vere major fuit Roma majoresque sunt reliquie quam rebas. 
Jam non orbemab hie urbe domitum, sed tam sero domitum, miror. 
(Opp. p. 605. Familiares, ii. 14. Joanni Columne.) 
. epts and praises the rare knowledge of John Colonna. 
Qui enim hodie magis ignari rerum Romanorum, quam Romani 
cives? Invitus dico nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur quam Rome. 
y After the description of the capitol, he adds, statue erant quot 
sunt mundi provincke; et habebat quelibet tintinnabulum ad col- 
lum. Et erant ita per magicam artem disposite, ut quando aliqua 
» Romano Imperio rebellis erat, statim imago illius provincie 
vertebat se contra illam ; unde tintinnabulum resonabat quod pende- 
| bat ad collum; tuncque vates Capitolii qui erant custodes senatui, 


A ¢ 


x e ex 
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provoke a smile of contempt and indignation. 
capitol,” says the anonymous writer, **is so named as 
being the head of the world: where the consuls and 
senators formerly resided for the government of the 
city and the globe. ‘The strong and lofty walls were 
covered with glass and gold, and crow ned with a roof 
of the richest and most curious carving. Below the 
citadel stood a palace, of gold for the greatest part, 
decorated with precious stones, and whose value might 
be esteemed at one-third of the world itself. The 
statues of all the provinces were arranged in order, 
each with a small bell suspended from its neck; and 
such was the contrivance of art or magic,* that if the 
province rebelled against Rome, the statue turned 
round to that quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, the 
prophet of the capitol reported the prodigy, and the 
senate was admonished of the impending danger.” 
A second example of less importance, though of equal 
absurdity, may be drawn from the two marble horses, 
led by two naked youths, which have since been trans- 
porte d from the baths of Constantine to the Quirinal 
hill. The groundless application of the names of 
Phidias and Praxiteles_ may perhaps be excused ; but 
these Grecian sculptors should not have been removed 
above four hundred years from the age of Pericles to 
that of Tiberius; they should not have been trans- 
formed into two philosophers or magicians, whose na- 
kedness was the symbol of truth or knowledge, who 
revealed to the emperor his most secret actions ; and, 
after refusing all pecuniary recompence, solicited the 
honour of leaving this eternal monument of them- 
selves». Thus awake to the power of magic, the Ro- 
mans were insensible to the beauties of art: no more 
than five statues were visible to the eyes of Poggius: 
and of the multitudes which chance or design had 
buried under the ruins, the resurrection was fortunate- 
ly delayed till a safer and more enlightened age." 
The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, had been 
explored by some labourers, in digging a vineyard 
near the temple, or convent, of the Minerva; but the 


impatient proprietor, who was tormented by some 
visits of curiosity, restored the unprofitable marble t 
its former grave. The discovery of a statue of Pom- 


~~ ten feet in length, was the occasion of a law-suit. 
t had been found under a partition-wall: the equita- 


ble judge had pronounced, that the head should be 
separated from the body to satisfy the claims of the 


contiou rs; and the sentence would have been 
executed, intercession of a cardinal, and the libe- 
rality of a pope, had not rescued the Roman hero from 
the hands of his barbar untrymen.? 

But the clouds of barbarism were gra- 
dually dispelled ; and the peaceful autho- 
rity of Martin the fifth and his successors 
restored the ornaments of the city 


usS OWne 


if the 


us Cé 


Restoration and 
ornaments of 
the 


A. 


ty, 
D. 1420, &c. 


&e. He mentions an example of the Saxons and Suevi, who, after 
they had been subdued by Agrippa, again rebelled tintinnabulum 
sonuit ; sacerdos qui erat in speculo in hebdomada senatoribus nuntia 
vit: Agrippa marched back and reduced the-———Persians. (Anonym. 
in Montfaugon. p. 297, 298.) 

z The same writer affirms, that Virgil captus a Romanis invisibi- 
liter exiit, ivitque Neapolim. A Roman magician, in the eleventh 
century, is introduced by William of Malmsbury ; (de Vestis Regum 
Anglorum, 1. ii. p. 86.) and in the time of Flaminius Vacca (No. 81. 
103.) it was she vulgar belief that the strangers (the Goths) invoked 
the demons for the discovery of hidden treasures. 

a Anonym. p. 289. Montfaugon (p. 191.) justly observes, that if 
Alexander be represented, these statues cannot be the work of Phi- 
dias. (Olympiad Ixxxiii.) or Praxiteles, (Olympiad civ.) who lived 
before that conqueror. (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 19.) 

b William of Malmsbury (1. ii, p. 86, 87.) relates a marvellous d 
covery (A. D. 1046.) of Pallas, the son of Evander, who had been 
slain by Turnus; the perpetual light in his sepulchre, a Latin epi 
taph, the corpse, yet entire, of a young giant, the enormous w und 
in his breast, (pectus perforat ingens,) &c. If this fable rests on the 
sligh ndation, we may pity the bodies, as well as the statues, 
that were exposed to the air in a barbarous «ge, 

e Prope porticum Minerva, statua est recubantis, cujus caput in 
tegra effigie tant@ magnitudinis, ut signa omnia excedat. Quidam 
ad plantandos arbores scrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc visendum cum 
plores indies magis concurrerent, strepitum adeuntium fastidiumque 
re risus, horti patronus congesta humo texit. (Poggius de Varietate 
fortuna, p. 12.) 

a See the Memorials of Flaminia Vacca, No 
end of the Roma Antica 


is- 


Lest fot 


at the 


n7 
Df. 


p. 11, 12 
of Nardini, (1704, in quarto.) 
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as the order of the ecclesiastical state. 
improvements of Rome, sines the fifteenth 
have not been the spontaneous produce of free 
industry. ‘The first and most natural root of a creat 
city, is the labour and pop ulousness of the adjacent 
country, which supplies the materials of subsiste nee, 
of manufac ym s, and of foreign 
part of the Campagna of Rome is reduced toa diet. 
ry and desolate wilderness: the overgrown 
of the princes and the clergy are cultivated 
lazy hands of indigent and hope less vass ils; 


The 
century, 
dom and 


ntrade. But the ores ster 


estates 
by the 
and the 


scanty harvests are confined or exported for the ben- 
efit of a monopoly. A second and more artifieial 
cause of the growth of a m« troy olis, is the residence 
of a monarch, the expense of a luxurious court, and 


the tributes of dependent provinces. ‘Those provinces 


}and tributes had been lost in the fall of the « mpire : 


as|r 


| brious and refreshing waters: 


and the 
\ atican; 


silver of Peru 
attracted by the 

revenues of the cardinals, the fees of office, t 
tions of pilgrims and clients, and the remnant of 
ecclesiastical taxes, afford a poor and precarious sup- 
ply, which maintains however the idleness ¢ f th € court 
and city. The population of Rome, far below the 
measure of the great ez pit als of Europe, does not ex- 
ceed one hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants; 
and within the spacious enclosure of the 
largest portion of the seven hills 
vineyards and ruins. ‘The beauty and 

the modern city may be ascribed to the ises of the 
government, to the influence of superstition. Each 
reign (the exceptions are rare) has been marked by 
the rapid elevation of a new family, enriched by the 
childish pontiff at the expense of the church and coun- 


and if some streams of the 


gold 
of Brasil have 


the 
obla- 


be en 


walls, the 
IS overspread with 
splendour of 


ab 


try. The palaces of these fortunate nephews are the 
most costly monuments of elegance and servitude; the 
perfect arts of architecture, painting, and set Ipture, 
have been prostituted in their service, and their galle- 


ries and gardens are decorated with the n 


t ‘inne 
ost precions 


works of antiquity, which taste or vanity has pron pt- 
ed them to collect. “The ecclesiastical revenues were 
more decently employed by the popes themselves in 
the pomp of the catholic wor ship; but it is superfluous 
to enumerate their pious foundations of altars, chapels, 
ind churches, since these lesser stars are eclipsed by 
the sun of the Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, the 
most glorious structure that ever has been applied to 
the us f rel igi n. The fame of Julius t second, 
Leo the tenth, and Sixtus the fifth, is aecon pane d by 
the superior merit of Bramante and Fonta: Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo: and the same munificenee 
which had been displayed in pal es and te mpiles, 
was directed with equal zeal to revive and emula 
the labours of antiquity. Prostrate obelisks were 
uised from the ground, and erected in the most con- 
spicuous places ; of the eleven aqueducts of the Cesars 
and consuls, three were restored; the artificial rivers 
were conducted over a long series of old, or of new, 


arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood of salu- 
and the spectator, im- 
patient to ascend the steps of St. Se ter’s, is detained 
by a column of Egyptian granite, which rises between 
two lofty and perpetual fountains, to the height of one 


hundred and twenty feet. ‘The map, the deseription, 





the monuments of ancient Rome, have been elucidated 
by the diligence of the antiquarian and the student 3° 
e In the year 1709, the inhabitants of Rome (without including 
eight or ten thousand Jews) amounted to 158,568 souls. (Labat, 
Voyages en Espagne et in Italie, tom. iii. p. 217, 218.) In 1740, they 
had increased to 146,080 5,11 } “ Jews, 
| 161,899. Iam ignorant w! I ha n a pro 
gressive state 
f The Pére Montfaucon distributes wr r venty 
days, he should have styled them weeks I } ts 
the different parts of the « (Diar I t 2 14 
11.) That learned Benedictine reviews the t { f Ancient 
Rome; the first efforts of Blondus, Ful ¢, Martianus, and | 3, 
the superior labours of Pyrrhus I rius, had his le ie t mn equal 
» his labours writ s of O hrius Panvinius, es ob- 
acuravit, and the recent but imperfect bool f Donatus and Nardini. 
Yet Montfaugon stil! sighs fo Fa more | plete plan and description 
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and the footsteps of heroes, the relics, not of supersti-| of the Caesars, who long mainained the name and 
tion, but of empire, are devoutly visited by a new race|image of a free republie; the disorder of military 
of pilgrims from the remote, and once savage, coun-| despotism ; the rise, establishment, and sects of chris- 
tries of the north. | tianity ; the foundation of Constantinople; the divi- 
| sion of the monarchy ; the invasion and settlements of 
the barbarians of Germany and Scythia; the insti- 
| tutions of the civil law; the character and religion of 
: 
: oui - | Mahomet; the temporal sovereignty of the popes; t 
Final conclu Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, | ne P ae y ~ eee he 
e ._’ | restoration and decay of the western empire of Charle- 
sion the attention will be excited by a His-} . “woth 
t of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; | ™*8"°’ the crusades of the Latins in the east; the 
y 3 , 3 Zz ) 4 > . 
“wy Pose gps egypt sent Np! 5 jeer p ‘hen | conquests of the Saracens and Turks; the ruin of the 
eee ee pepBlaggters ce ii ‘| Greek empire; the state and revolutions of Rome in 
history of mankind. ‘The various causes and progres-| »; . r . . . 
. 7 |the middle age. The historian may applaud the im- 
sive effects are connected with many of the events . PL : : . 
ost interesting in human annals: the artful polic | portance and vericty of his egbject; but, while he is 
- a it snasuls PO'eY | conscious of his own imperfections, he must often 
iat ale aa sc aatieainiae te aie | accuse the deficiency of his materials. It was among 
of the old city, which must be attained by the three following me- | : : : : 
thods :--1. The measurement of the space and intervals of the ruins. the ruins of the capitol that I first conceived the idea 
2. The study of inscriptions, and the places where they were found. | of a work which has amused and exercised near twenty 
3. The investigation of all the acts, charters, diaries of the middle ears j i ; 
ages, which name any spot or building of Rome. The laborious — of a ~~ agen newouer inadequate to 
work, such as Montfaugon desired, must be er by ey or; My own wishes, nally deliver to the curiosity and 


public munificence: but the great modern plan of Nolli (A. D, 1748.) | candour of the public. 
would furnish a solid and accurate basis for the ancient topography , = 
of Rome. ' “om | LavusANNE, June 27, 1787. 
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general massacre there, by order 
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Abassides, elevation of the house of, to the office - + the Roman peer ral under Valentinian ILI. oe 106. ke Js rumed by ridiculous intes- 

of caliph of the Saracens, 254, 1i his character, 453,1. His treacherous scheme tine ae 7b. By famine and pestilence, 
Abdallah, the Sarace 0» his excursion to plunder to ruin count Boniface, 1b. Is foreed to retire b. is besieged and taken by Diocletian, 132, i. 

the fair of Abyla, 220, ii. His African expedi into Pannonia, 456, i. Hie invitation of the ‘he christian theology reduced to a systemati- 

tion, 1) Huns into the empire, 459, i. Seizes the ad- eal form ip the school of, 178, }. Number of 
Abdalmale, caliph of the Saracens, refuses tri ministration of the western cenalens 468.1. His martyrs who suffered there in the persecution 

bute to the emperor of Constantinople, and es character, as given by Renatus, a coniempora- by Decius, 190, 1. 

tablishes a national mi 250, i ry historian, 469, i. Employs the Huns and - - + the theological system of Plato tanght 

Abdalrahman, the Sara establishes his throne Alani in the detence of Gaul, ib. Coneludes a in the school of, and received by the Jews Unies 
at Cordova tn Spain, 255, ii. Splendour of his| peace with Theodoric, 470, i, Raises the siege | 266, i. Questions concerning the nature of the 
court, 256, u. His estimate of his happiness, of Orleana, 473, 1. Battle of Chalons,16. His Trintiy.a ates m the op ptiosoD hicai and chris- 
ib ; prudence on the invasion of Ufaly by Attila, 476, fiae achools of, 268, 270. rh. History of the arch- 

Abdelaziz. the Saracen, his treaty with Theode 1,. ls murdered by Valentinian. 478, i. bishop St. ee asiue, 275, i. Satra es at- 
mir the Gothic prince of Spain, 244, ». His | Africa, its situation and revolutions, 21, i. Great tending his expulsion, and the establishment 
death, 245, 1 | revenue raised from, by the Romans, 66,i. Pro- of his successor, George of Cappadocia, 2r0 i. 

Abderame, his expedition. to France, and vieto-| gressof christianity there, 178, i. The @ity distracted by pious factions, 281, i. 
ries there, 253, . His death, 1b - + is distracted with religious discord in io raceful life and tragical death of Georg 

Abdol Motalleb, the grandfather of the prophet | the time of C onstantine the Great, 265, 1. Cha- f Cappedocia, 300, 310, 1. Restoration | 
Mahomet, his history, 200, 11 racter and revolt of the Cireumcellions, 283, i Sacueen 310, i. Athanasius banished Ad 

Abgarus, inquiry into the authenticity of his cor Oppressions of, under the government of count ulian,id. Suffers greatly by an earthquak 
respondence with Jesus Christ, 173, it Romanus, 343, i. General state of Africa, 349, i. 

Abgarus, th st king of Edessa, sent inchaine| 344, 1 -] oa a Rie temple ad ple of Serapis there, 
to Rome, &2, 1 revolt of count Boniface there, 453, i 390, i. is temple, and the famous library, 

Ablavius, the confidential prefect un’er Cor Arrive al of Genseric king of the V andals, 454, 1. destroyed by bishop Theophilu 
stantine the Great, a conspiracy forme: againat | Persecution of the Donatista, ib. Devastations - is taken yA Amrou the Saracen, 236, 
him on that emperor's death, 230, i. Is put to} olfby the Vandals, 455,i. Carthage surprised The famous hieaey there, id. 
death, 231, i by Genseric, 457, i. a of the catho Alexie Angelus, his usurpation of the Greek 

Abu Ayub, his history, and the veneration paid | tics, 505,1 empire, and character, 359, ii. Flies before the 
to his memory by the Mahometar . expedition of Belisarius to, 25. ii. Is re crusaders, 365, ii. 

Abubeker, the friend of Maho.net, t one of his covered by the Romans, 29, it. The govern- | Alexius 1. Comnenus,em ror of Constantinople, 
first converts, 206, ii. Flies from Mecca with| ment of, settled by Justinian.1d. Revoliof the 166, n, New titles of dignity invented by him, 
him, 207,11. Succeeds Mahomet as caliphot | troops there, under Stoza, 61,11. Devastation 272, ii. Battle of Durazzo, 306, ii. licits 
the Saracens, 215, His character, 220, u of the war, 62, 11 the aid of the emperor Henry IIL. 307, ii. 

Abu Caab, commands the Andalusian Moors who | - Invasion of, by the Saracens, 238, ii - - + solicits the aid of the christian prin- 

ed the i 1¢ rete, 260, i | Conquest of, by Akbah, 239, i. Deeclipe and ces against the Turks, 325, ii. ig suspicious 

Abu Sophian, prin M ». conspires the | extinetjon of christianity there, 247, ti. Revolt voliey on the arrival of the crusaders, 332. 11. 
death of Mahor Bates of Beder| and independence of the Saracens there, 264, ixacts homege from them, 333, 11.. Profits by 

1 Ohad, 209, » gea Med without i the success of the crusaders, 343, ii. 
success, 1b. Surrenders Mecca to M ihomet, | Aglabites, the Baracen dynasty of, 264, ii. __ Alexius Il. Comnenus, emperor of Constantino- 
ceives him as rophet, 210, i | Agiae. a Roman lady, patronizes St. Boniface. vie, LGR. ii. 

Abu Taher, the Carmathian, pillages Mecca, 22,1, Ak. xius Piretegopelne, the Greek general. re- 
id, 1 | Agricola, review of his conduct in Britain, 1, i. takes Constantinople from fee Latins, 379, ii. 
Abuifeda. his ¢ of the eplendour of the | Agriculture, great improvement of, in the we Alexius, the son of ft Isaac Angelus, his escape 

Mo ler | tern countries of the Roman empire, 30, 1 from _ his_uncle, who had deposed his father, 
Abu aragius, primate of the eastern Jacobites, State of, in the eastern empire, under Justi 359, ii. His sreaty with the crusaders for his 
count of, 145, ii. His encomium on{ — nian, 10, i restoration, 363, ii. Restoration of his father, 
‘ arning Ajax, the sepulchre of, how distinguished, 207, 366.u. His death, 367, u. 
A ra east, and patron of i Alfred. sends an embassy to the shrine of St. 
itroy graced and ex Aiznaodin, battle of, between the Saracens and inpmag India, 144, ii. 
by hit . | _ the th, ai Algebra, by whom invented, 257, ii, 

Abyia of, plundered by the Saracens, } Akbah, the Saracen, his exploits in Africa, 230, | Alt, joins Mahomet in his prophetical mission, 
20, ii } oa 206, 1. His heroism, 210, ii. His character, 
Abyssinia, the inhabitants of, deseribed, 59, Aluni, oceasion of these people invading Asia, 215, n. La chosen caliph of the Saracens, 1d. 
(heir alliance with t emperor Justinian, i 119, i. Conquest of, by the Huns, 356.1. Join Devotion paid at bis tomb, 217,11. His poste- 
i esiastical history of. 148, u the Goths, who had en igrated into Thrace, rity, 2d. 

\ as, | p of Amida, an uncommon i 361.1. See Goths and Vandals Aligern, defends Comm for his brother Teias, 
ste al benevolence, 451, i Alsric, the Goth, learns the art of war under king of the Goths, 69, ii. Is reduce, 1d. 

Achaia, ita ex | Theedosius the Great, 3¢5, i. Becomes the | Allectus murders Carausius, and usurps his sta- 

\ ' of, by the crusaders,| leader e Gothic revolt, and raveges Greece, tion, 131,1. 

5 Fina , ti 103, i. Escapes from Stilicho, 405, 1. Ls ap- | Alemanni, the origin and warlike spirit of, 99, i. 

\ a, inatite ian respecting, 9, i pointed master-general of the easterp Iilyri Are driven out of Italy by the senate and peo- 
\ revi affairs after the ba cum. 7). His invasion of Italy, 406,1. le de ple. id. Invade the empire under arolian, 

f, 32.1 | feated by Stilicho at Pollentia, 407, i. ls dri 11),i.. Are totally routed, 7d. Gaul livered 

\ us, t y martyr of dist ion curing ven out of Italy, 40e,1. Is, by treaty with Ho from their depredatiocs by Constantius Chio- 

rsecution under Dioeletion, 201, norius, declared master-general ot the Roman rus, 132, i. : 

\ us, the brother of Alaric, brings him ar nies th ghout the prefecture of Ilyricum, - + ~ invade and establish themesives in Gee). 

! f troops, 426,14. I 1 \ 14,3 ‘as and motives for marching to 246,i. Are defeated at Strasburgh by Jolian, 

the ) ew emperor Atta Rowe ‘ncamps under the walis of that 249,13. Are reduced by Julian in his expeditions 

' 1. Succeeds his brother aa king of t city, 41". i. Accepts a ransom, and raises the beyond the Rhine, 7d. Invade Gaul under the 
Goths, and ce 3a peace with Honorius, siege, 425.1. His negociations with the empe- emperor Valentinian, 338, i. Are reduced by 
i | ror Honerius, 426, i. His second siege of Rome, Jovinus, ib. And chastised by Valentinian, 

\ t \ f, 1 r the Greek er 27,1. Places Attalus on the imperial throne, 339, i. 
iu um | 228, i. Degrades him, 2). Seizes the city of - mre subdued by Clovis King of tiie 

Adoration oft Ron ror, ¢ om of, ] Rome, ib. His sack of Rome compared with Franke, 51), 

vation of term, 2 i that by the emperor Charles V.431, 1. Retires Alp Arslan, salan of the Turke, his reign, 317, 

\ G ese governor of Phocmwa from Rome, and ravages Italy,i1d. His death 
vey from Asia to Earope, 423.1 nd burial, 432, j Aly ive, governor of Britain, is commissioned by 

A illia with Charlemag Alarie It. king of the Gothe. his overthrow by the empe ror Jelian to rebuild the temple of Je- 
' urds, 170), 120, 1. Bh Clovis king of the Franks, 515, 1 rusalem, 306, 

t gne i me, 180, 1. Asserts | Alberiec, the son of Marozin, his revolt and go- | Amala, kin g of the ¢ joths, his high credit among 
{ us ) ntine the Great, veroment of Rome, 120, ti them, [4,1 
' Albigeois of France, persecution of, 285, ii. Amalasontha, queen of Italy, her history and 

\ y at f, and how pu ved by | Alt in, king of the Lombards, his history ii. cheracter, 33, in. Her death, 34, ii. 

Augustus, %,u. By th ristian «mperors, His alliance with the Avars against the Gepi- | Amalphi, deseription of the erty, and its com- 
’ | dw. 09, n. Reduces the Gepide.id. He under- merce, 303, i 

Elia Capitolina, founded on Mount Sion by Ha-| takes the conquest of Italy, 100, i. Overruns | Amazons, improba. ility of any society of, 116, i. 
trian 10,1 | what is now called Lombardy, 101 it As- note E 
ives Pweius, his Tripartite, the oldest work of sumes the regal title the ib. Takes Pavia, | Ambition, reflections on the violence and various 
R ' iispe 20. at kes it his copital city, 2d. le murdered operations of that passion, 172, ti. 

Emiliague, governor of Pannonia and Mesia,! at the instigation of his queen Rosamond, id. | aoe ose, St. composed a treatise on the Trinity, 
routs the barbarous invad fthe empire,and | Alchemy, the books of, in Egypt, destroyed by | for the ase of the emperor Gratian, 470, 1. note. 

declared « weror by his troops, 97, Dioclerian, 133, 1 | Hig birth, and promotion to the arehbishopric 

Tneas of Gaza, his attestation of the n uloys | Aleppe,. siege and capture of, by the Saracens, | of Milan, 377.1. Opposes the Arian worship 
gift of speech to the eatho , e820 tT 231, ii. Ls recovered by the Greeks, 266, i. Is | of the empress Justina, 1+. Refuses obedience 

isa, whose tongues had be ut out, 507.1 taken ar od sacked by Tamerlane, 417. | to the imperial power, 378.1. Controls the em- 

" e Sylvine, hia aceount of tl npr | Alexander LI}. pope, establishes the papal elec- | peror Theodosius, 382.1. Imposes perance on 
ryofa European crasade ag t the Turke, ‘ n the a: ge of cardinals, 450. i. | Theodosius for his cruel treatment of Theasa- 

ui. H mon the destruction of an- | Alexander, archbishop of Alexandria, exeom- | lonica. 383, i. Employed his influence over 

build . ome, 493, 1 f municates Sleotert is heresy. 270, 1. Gratian and Theodosius, to inspire them with 

fEra of the world, remarkable epochas in, point | Alexander Severua, is declared Cwsar by the em- maxims of persecution, 2&7. 1. Opposes Sym- 

lout, 23, ii. note | peror Elagabatus, 62.1, Is raised tothe throne, machus, the advocate for the old P»gan reli- 

Gelalwan, of the Turks, when settled, 20, | 75. Exami 1ation Into his pretende d vie ory over | gion, 3eR, i. Comforts the citizens of Florence 

i | Artaxerxes, *2, i. Showed a regard for the | with ® dream, when besieged by Radagaigus, 
Ley ibute, in the eastern empire, what, 13, ii. } iristian religion, 195, 1 b 411i 


499 





500 


Amida, siege of, by Sapor king of Persia, 245, 1 


i. Receives the fugitive inhabitantsot Nisibis, 

327.1. Is besieged and taken by Cabades, king 
of Persia, 20,11. | 

Apts, prenee of lonia, his character, and passage 
into Europe, 408, ii. | : 
mmianus, the historian, his religious charac- 
ter of the emperor Constantius, 275, 1. His re- 
mark on the enmity of christians towards each 
other, 24,1. His account of the fiery obstruc- 
tions to restoring the temple of Jerusalem, 305, 
i. His account of the hostile contest of Dama- 
sus and Ursinus, for the bishopric of Rome 
3575 1. estimony in favour of his historica 
merit, 366, i. His character of the nobles of 
Rome, 420, i. S 

Ammonius,the mathematician, his measurement 
of the circuit of Rome, 424.1. | . 

Ammonius, the monk of Alexandria, his martyr- 
dom, 13}, 1. 5 

Aporium, siege and destruction of, by the caliph 

otassem, 262, ii. 


Amphilochus, bishop of lconium, gains the favour 
of the emperor Theodosius by an orthodox bon 
mot, 372, i. : 

Amphitheatre at Rome, a description of, 126, i. 

04, ii. 

Amrou, his birth and character, 236, ii. fis 
invasion and conquest ot Egypt, 234, 11. 18 
adm:nistration there, 237, in. His description of 

the country, id. 


Amurath L. guitan of the Turks, his reign, 409, ii. 
Amurath II. sultan, his reign and character, 


442, 1. : : F 
Anachorets, in monkish history, described, 
‘ 
Anacletus, pope, his Jewish extraction, 474, ii. 
Anastasius |. marries the empress Ariadne, 532, 


i. is war with Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, 
king of Italy, 536, i, His economy celebrated, 
2,1. His Long wall from the Propontis to the 
juxine, 18, ji. Is humbled by the catholic 
clergy, 137, ii. 
Anastasius i. or of | 
His preparations of defence against the Sara- 
eens, 250, 1). xt 
nastasius, St. his brief history and martyrdom, 
120, 11. note. : 
Anatho, the city of, on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, deseribed, 317, i. 








Andalusia, derivation of the name of that pro- 


vince, 242, 11. note. 
Andronicus, president of Lybia, excommupica- 
ted by Synesius bishop of Prolemais, 263, 1 


I 





emperor of Constantinople, 134, ii. | 


Andronicus Comnenus, his character, and_first | 


adventures, 168, ii. 
stantinople, 170, it, 

Andronicus, the E 
ple, his superstition, 393, 1 
grandson, and abdication, 393, 394, 11. 

Andronicus, the Younger, emperor of Constapt- 
nople, his licentious character, 303, 11. 
civil waragainst hisgrandfather, 1d. His reign, 
394,11. Is vanquished and wounded by sultan 
Orchan, 408, uu, His private application to 
pope Benedict, X11. of Rome, 425, ii 

Angora, battle of, between Tameriane and Baja- 
zet, 418, i. . 

Anianus, hishop of Orleans, his pious anxiety for 
the relief of that city, when besieged by Attila 
the Hun, 472, i. 

Anician family at Rome, brief history of, 419, i 

Anna Comnena, character of her history of her 
father, Alexius |. emperor of Constantinople, 
66, i, Her conspiracy against her brother 

ohn, tb. 

Anthemius, emperor of the west, his descent, 

and investiture by Leo the Great. 48,1. His 


Seizes the empire of Con 
His unhappy fate, 171, 11. 


election confirmed at Rome, 2b. Is killed in the | 


sack of Rome by Ricimer, 493, i. 

Anthemius, prefect of the east, character of his 
administration, in the minority of the emperor 
‘Theodosius the Younger, 449, i. 

Anthemius, the architect, instances of his great 
knowledge in mechanics, 15,1), Forms the de- 
sign of the church of St. Sophia at Constanti 
nople, ib 

Anthony, St. father of the Egyptian monks, his 

istory, 497, 1 

Aathropomorphites, among the early christians, 
personifiere of the Deity, 128, ii. 

Antioch, taken and destroyed by Sapor king of 
Persia, 103.1. Fiourishing state of the chris 
tian church there, in the reign of Theodosius, 

diel. 

- history of the body of St. Babylas, bieh 

f, 209,1. The cathedral of, shat up, and 


op o 


ita wealth confiscated, by the emperor Julian, | 


t+. Licentious manners of the citizens, 313, i. 
Popular diseontents during the residence of Ju- 
lian there, id. 

. - sedition there, against the emperor The- 

odosius, 321,i. The city pardoned, ib. 

- igtaken and ruined by Chosroes king of 
Persia, 54, ti. Great destruction there by an 
corthguake, 74,1. Is again seized by Chosroes, 

9, ii. 

- +» is reduced by the Saracens, and ransom 

ed, 232, ii. Is recovered by the Greeks, 206, ii 

- 2s fapieged and taken by the first crusa- 

dere, 396, ii. 

Antonina, the wife of Relisarius, her character, 

5 xamines and convicts pope Sylverius 
y, 39, ii. Her activity during the 
siege of Rome, 40, ii. Her secret history, 44, 
i. Founds a convent for her retreat, 73, ii 

Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the court of Sa 
por king of Persia, stimulates him to an inva- 
sion of the Roman provinces, 245, i. 

Antoninus Pius. his character, and that of Ha 
grian compared, 15,1. ls adopted by Hadrian, 
3a, i. 

Antoninus Marcuse, his defensive wars. 15, i. _ Is 
adopted by Pius at the instance of Hadrian, 38, 
i. His character, 40, i. His war against the 
united Germans, #2, ). Suspicious story of his 
edict in favour of the christians, 14, 1 

Aper, Arrias, pretorian prefect, and father-in- 
low to the emperor Numerian, is killed by Dio 





cletian as the presumptive murderer of that 
Prinee, 127, 1. ‘ 
Apharban, the Persian, his embassy from Narses | 
king of Persia, to the emperor Galerine, 135, i 
Apocalypse, why now admitted into the canon 
of the Scriptures, 106, i. note 4 
Apocaucus, admiral of Constantinople, his con- 


Lider, emperor of Constantino- | 
ie war with his 


i 


His | 





} 
} 
| 
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federacy against John Cantacuzene, 306, ii. 
His death, 396, ii. 

Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, his hypothesis 
of the divine mearnation of Jesus Christ, 129, 
il 

Apollinaris, patriarch of Alexandria 

is flock in defence of the catholic ¢ 
the incarnation, 147, ii. 

Apoliontus of Tyana, his doubtful character, 114, 

1. note. 


butchers 
foctrine of 


| Apotheosis of the Roman emperors, how this cus- 


tom was introduced, 36, 1. 

Apsimar dethrones Leontius emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and usurps his place, 153, 11. 
pulis, is conquered by the Normans, 300, ii. Is 
confirmed to them by papal! grant, 301, ti 

Aquileia, besieged by emperor Maximin, 74, 
i. is taken and destroyed by Attila king of the 
Huns, 475, i. 

Aquitain, is settled by the Goths, under their 
king Wallia. 437, 1. Is conquered by Clovis 
king of the Franks, 515, i. 

Arabia, its situation, soil, and climate, 193, ii. 
its division, into the sandy, the stony, and hap- 
{¥ ib. The pastoral Arabs, 194, 1i.. Their 
norses and camels,76. Cities of, 4d. 
and custome of the Arabs, 195, ti. Their lan- 
guage, 197, ii. Their beneyolence, ib. History 
and description of the Caaba of Mecca, 198, 11. 
Religions, 4. Life and doctrine of Mahomet, 
1%, ii. Conquest of, by Mahomet, 211, ii. 
Character of the caliphs, 220, 1. Rapid con- 
gus of, 221, ii, jimits of their conquests, 
249, ii. Three caliphs established, 255, | . in- 
troduction of learning among the Arabians, 
256,11. Their progress in the sciences, 257, ii 
Their literary deficiencies, 258, 11. Decline and 
fa ll of the caliphs, 203, ui i 

Arbetio, a veteran under Constantine the Great, 
leaves his retirement to oppose the usurper 
Procopiue, 333, i. 

Arbogastes the Frank. his military promotion 
under Theodosius in Gayl, and conspiracy 
against Valentinian the Younger, 304, i s 
defeated by Theodosius, and kills himse!t, 385,1 

Arcadius, son of the emperor Theodosius, suc- 
ceeds to the empire of the east, 395, 1. His 
magnificence, 440, i. Extent of his dominions, 
ib. Administranon of hie favourite eunuch 
Eutrovius, 441, 1. His cruel law against trea 
son, 442,1. Signs the condemnation of Eutro 
pius, 444, i. His interview with the revolters 
Tribigild and Gainas, id. His death, and sup- 
posed testament, 447, 448, i 

Architecture, Roman, the general magnificence 
of, indicated by the existing rujns, 27, i 

Ardaburius, his expedition to Italy, to reduce 
the asurper John, 452 

Argonauts, th 
chos, 00,0 

Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Leo, and wife 
of Zeno, her character, and marriage afterward 
with Anastasiua, 532, i. 5 

Arii, a tribe of the Lygians, their terrific mode 
of waging war, 121, i 

Arinthweus, is appointed 
the emperor Julian on his Persian expedition, 
316, i. Distingnishes himself against the usur 
per Procopius, 333, i 





2,1 
e object of their expedition to Col 


ted to the detec 
iweovery of truth, 





Ariovistus seizes two thirds of the lands of the 
Sequant in Gaul for himself and his German 
followers, 519, 1 

Aristobulus, principal minieter of the bouse of 
Carus, is received into confidence by the empe 
ror Diocletian, 128, i 

Aristotle, his logic better ada 
tion of error, than for the d 
Sie lt 

Arius, is excommunicated for heretical notions 
concerning the Trinity, 279, i 
party, #+. His opinions examined in the coun 
cil of Nice, 271, i. Account of Arian sects, 
272, 3. Couneil of Rimini, 273, 1... Hie banish 
ment and recall, 274, 1 is euspicwus death, 
ab. 


- « The Arians persecute the catholics in Af 
rica, S04, 1. . 
Armenia is seized by Sapor king of Persia, 103, 
i. Tiridates restored, 133, i je is Sgain ex 
pelled by the Persians, 14, i. Is_resigned to 
Tiridates by treaty between the Romans and 
Persians, 136, i. 
- + «= is rendered tributary to Persia, on the 
death of Tiridates, 232, i, Churacter of Arsa 
crs 
the emperor Julian, 315, i a reduced by Sa 
por toa Persian province, 444.3 
- ite distractions and division bet ween the 


Persians and the Romans, 450, 1 ae 
. - history of christianity there, 146, 11 
Armies of the eastern empire, state of, under the 


emperor Maurice, 116,1i. | 

Armorica, the provinces of, form a fr 
ment independent on the Romans, 
mita to Clovis king of the Franks, 513, i. 
tlement of Britons in, 525, 1 

Armour, defensive, is laid aside by the Romans, 
and adopted by the barbarians, 366.1 

Arnold of Brescia, his heresy and history, 465, 11 

Arragon, derivation of the name of that province, 
1, 1, mote. 

Arran. hia visit to, and description of, Colchos, 
vr, tl. 

Arsaces Tiranus, king of Armenia, hie character, 
and disaffection to the emperor Julian, 315. i 
Withdraws his troops treacherously from the 
Romes service, 321, i. His disastrous end, 
44,1. 

Areenius, patriarch of Constantinople, excommu 








» govern 
1. Sub 
Set- 











eneral of the horse by | 


Manners | 








| 





Strength of his | 


Tiranos, king of, and hig conduct toward | 


nicates the emperor Michael Palwologus, 357, 


ii. Faction of the Arsenites, ib 

Artaban, king of Parthia. is defeated an! slain 
by Artaxerxes king of Persia, 77. i 

Artaban, his conspiracy against the emperor Jus 
tinian, 66, ii. Isintrusted with the conduct of 
the armament sent to Italy, 67, i 

Artasires, king of Armenia, is deposed by the 
ase at the instigation of his own subpects, 

JI. t. 


Artavasdes, hig revolt against the Greek emperor | 


Constantine V. at Conetantinople, 175, 1 
Artaxerxes restores the Persian monarchy, 78, i 
Prohibite every worship bet that of Zoroaster, 
el. i. His war with the Romans, 2, i. His 
character and maxjms, 83, i. 
Artemius, duke of ypt under Constantius, is 








condemned to death unde 
a corspetian. ay, i. Jalan, foe Cruelty 
rthur, king of the Britons, his history 
by mamnkien fictions, 525, i. ory obscured 
rvandus, pretorian prefect of Gaul, 
and condemnation by the Roman senat 
Ascalon, battle of, between Godtre 
rusalem, and the sultan of Egypt, 
scetics, in ecclesiastical history, 
497, 1. 
Asclepindatus reduces and kills the 
per Allectus, 131, 1 
Asia, summary view of the revolutio 
quarter of the world, 77, i 
Asia Minor described, 20, i. 
bute to Rome, 66, i. 
Ad, i. : : 
Asiarch, the nature of this office among the an- 
cient pagans, 176, 1. note 
Aspar is commissioned by Theodosius the Youn. 
Bi! '0 conduct Valentinian LI. to Italy, 459, ; 
"laces his steward Leo on the throne of the 
eastern empire, 488,1. He and his sons mur- 
dered by Leo, 532,13. | 
Axeassins, the principality of, destroyed by the 
Moguls, 404, ti 
Assemblies of the people abolished under the 
Roman emperors, 35, i. The nature of, among 
the ancient Germans, F®, 1 
Assyria, the province of, described, 317,i._ Ls in. 
vaded by the emperor Julian, 318, i. His re. 
treat, F22,i 
Astarte, her image brought from Carthage to 
Rome, as & spouse for Eolagabates, 61,1 
Astolphus, king of the Lombards, takes the city 
of Ravenna, and attacks Rome, 179, il, re- 
pelled by Pepin king of Fraoce, ib 
Astrology. why cultivated by the Arabian astro. 
nomere, 25, ii. 
Athalaric, the son of Amalasontha queen of [ta- 
ly, his education and character, 33, ii. 
Athanaric the Gothic chief, his war against the 
emperor Valens, 347, 1. His alliance with 
Theodosius, his death, and funeral, 367, i 
Athanasius, St. confesses his understanding be. 
wildered by meditating on the divinity Of the 
Logos, 209. 1. General view of his opinions 
271, i. Ls banished, 274, 1. His character and 
adventures, 275, 310, 329, 336, 1 as not the 
author of the fanious creed under his name, 507, 
1. note 
Athanasius, patriarch of Constantinople, his 
contests with the Greek emperor Andronicus 
the Elder, 393, 1 
Athenais, daughter of the philosopher Leontivs. 
See Eudocia 
Athens, the libraries in that city, why said to 
have been spared by the Gothe, 102.1. Naval 
strength of the republic of, during its prosper) 
ty, 156, i. mote 
. is laid under contribution by Alaric the 
Goth, 404, 1 
review of the J hiloeophical history of, 


his trial 
i o. 2 l. 
y king of Je. 
Mii °° 
account of, 


British usur- 


ns in that 


Amount of its tri. 
8 conquered by the Turks, 








20, ii. The schools of, silenced by the emperor 
ustinian, 22, i. <ee 
revolutions of, after the crusades, and 





its present state, 302,11 

Athos, mount, beatific visions of the monks of, 
399, bi 

Atlantic lcean, derivation of its name. 21,1 

Attacotti, a Caledonian tribe of cannibals, ac- 
count of, 342 

Attalus, prefect of Rome, ia chosen emperor by 
the » under the influence of Alaric, 425, 
4 ls publicly degraded, td. His fature fortune, 

"hi 

Attalus.,a nm ble youth of Auvergne, his adven- 
tures, 52), i 

Attila, the Hon, 459, i, Deseription of his per- 
son and character, 16. His conquests, 460, 1 
Hi. treatment of his captives, 402, i m poses 





sendte 


terms of peace on Theodosius the Younger, 
13,1. Oppreeses Theodosius by his ambassa 
dors, 4641. Dearription of his royal residence, 

5. i. Hi reeeption of the ambassadors of 


heodosius, 466,). His behaviour on discover- 
of Theodosius to get him assas- 
i. Hw haughty messages to the 
he east and west, 400.1, Hie i 
saul.471,1. His oration to his troops 
on the approach of A‘tius and Theodoric, ran 
1. Rattle of Chalons, His invasion Ita 
ly. 474.1. His retreat purchased by Valenti- 
nian, 476, i. His death, 477.1 
Atys and Cybele, the table of, allegorized by the 


pen of Julian, 299.1 a 
A vars, are the Turks, 49, ii. 
T to the emperor Justinian, th. 


Beton, $6 


g the eche 
sinated, 4 






ib 


diseomfitted by 
ner embassy 


Their conquests in Poland and Germany, 50, ti. 
Their embassy to Jvetin If. 98. ii, They join 
the Lombards against the Gemdam, 99, 1). Pride, 
policy, and power, of their chagan Baian, 114, 
i. Their conquests, 1. Invest Constantinoe- 
ple, 121, . 

Averroes, hie religious infidelity, how far justifi- 
able, 258, ii. mote 

Aversa. a town near Naples, 
ment for the Normans, 209, ii 

Aveurs, Roman, their number and peculiar of- 
fice, 3R7, i 

Augustin, his account of the miracles wrought 
by the body of St. Stephen, 304.1. Celebrates 
the piety of the Goths in the sacking of Rome, 
420,1 Approves the persecution of the Dona- 
tists of Africa, 455, 1. His death, character, 
and writings, 456, History of his relics, 2, 
Hn. note 

Augustulas, sontof the patrician Orestes, is cho- 
zen emperor of the west, 494. i. le deposed by 
Odoacer, ib. His banishment to the Lucullan 
villa in Campania, 495,14 . 

Augustus. emperor, his moderate exercice of 
power, 13,1. Is imitated by hie successors, 2, 
His naval regulations, 19, 1. His division of 
Gaul, id. His situation after the battle of Ac- 
tium, 32,3. He reforme the senate, 33,1. Pro- 
cures 4 senatorial grantof the imperial dignity 
ib. Division of the provinces bet ween him an 
the senate, 34,4. Is allowed his military com- 





built as a wettle- 









mand and guards in the city of Rome. ib. Ob- 
tains the consular and tribenician offices for 
life. ab. Hie character and j y, 36,1. Adopts 
Tiberius, 37. i. Formed an accurate register 


the revenues and 


natitute 


of expenses of the empire, 65, 
i. Taxes him, €6, 1. His naval 
establishments at Ravenna, 409, 1 





c inated, 36, 1. 
venus, his character and embassy from Valen- 
Lil. t # titan Reng of the I ung, 476, i. 

non, the holy see how transferred from Rome 

Avigoet city, 472, ii. Return of pope Urban V 
to Rome, 404, 11. . . 7 

Avitus, his embasey from AEtius to Theodoric 
king of the Visigoths, 472, 1. Assumes the em- 
pire, 481, 1. His deposition and death, 483, i. 

Aurelian, emperor, his birth and services, 109, i. 
His expedition against Palmyra, 114, i. His 
triumph, 115,1. His cruelty and death, 117, 1. 

Aurengzebe, account of his immense camp, 82, 
1. note. . 

Aureolas is invested with the purple on the Up- 
per Danube, 107,1. . t 

Ausonius, the tutor of the emperor Gratian, his 
promotions, 370, 1. note, 

Autharis, king of the Lombards in Italy, hia 
wars with the Franks, 104, ii. His adventurous 
gallantry, 106, it 

Autun, the city of, stormed and plundered by the 
legions in Gaul, 113, i , z 

Auvergne. province and city of, in Gaul, revolu 
tions of, 520, i 

Aoxiliaries, barbarian, fatal consequences of 
their admission into the Roman armies, 218, 1b 

Axuch, a Turkish slave, his generous friendship 
to the princess Anna Comnena, 167,11. And to 
Manuel Comnenus, ib 7 

Azimuntiam, the citizens of, defend their privi- 
leges against Peter, brother of the eastern em- 
peror Maurice, 115, it 

Azimus, remarkable spirit shown by the citizens 
of, against Attila and his Huns, 465, i. 


B 


Paalbec, description of the ruins of, 229, ii 

Babylas, St Neko of Antioch, his posthumous 
history, JO9, i 

Bagaud#. in Gaul, revolt of, its occasion, and 
suppression by Maximian, 129, i 

Bagdad becomes the royal residence of the Ab 
bassides, 255, ii. Derivation of the name, 1d 


note. The falle ite of the caliphs of, 265, u 
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Avienus 
tinjan 
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Augustus and Cwrar, those titles explained and | Bees, 
a e 
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remarks on the structure of their combsand 

Boi 8, 7, B. pete. » il 
elisarius, his birth and militar romosion 24, 
ii. is appointed by Tentaien't ni net the 
African war, 25,ii. Embarkation of hig troops, 
tb. Lands in Africa, 26, ii. Defeats Gelimer 
27, u. Is received into Carthage, ib. Secon¢ 
defeat of Gelimer, 28, ii. Reduction of Africa, 
29, ii. Surrender of Gelimer, 30, 1. His tri- 
umphant return to Constantinople, ib. Is de- 
clared sole consul, 31, ii. He menaces the Os- 
trogoths of Italy, 33, 1i. He seizes Sicily, 34, 
it. Invades Italy, 35, ii. Takes Naples, id. 
He enters Rome, 36. iu. He is besieged in Rome 
by the Goths, ib. The siege raised, 41, ii. Cau- 
ses Constantine, one of his generals, to be kill- 
ed, 1b. Siege of Ravenna, 42, ii. Takes Ra- 
venna by stratagem,ib. Returns to Congtan- 
tinople, 43, 1. His character and behaviour, 
1b. Scandalous lite of his wife Antonina, 44, ii. 
His disgrace and submission, 45, il. Is sent in- 
to the east to oppose Chosroes king of Persia, 
4,11. His politic reception of the Persian am- 
bassad rs, 55,11. His second campaign in Ita- 
ly, 63... His ineffectual attempt to raise the 
siege of Rome, id. Dissyades Totila from des- 
troying Rome, 65, ti. Recovers the city, ib. 
His final recall from Italy, 66, ii. Rescues Con- 
stantinople from the Bulgarians, 72, 1i. His dis- 
grace and death, tb. 

feasts, in feudal language explained, 519, i. 
snevento, battle of, between Charles of Anjou, 
and Mainfroy the Silician usurper, 390, 1. 

Beveventum, anecdowes relating to the siege of, 





298, it. e . 
Benjamin of Tudela, his account of the riches of 


Constantinople, 273, i. 

Berwa, or Aleppo, reception of the emperor Ju- 
han there, 315, 1 . 

Bernard, St. his character and influence in pro- 
moting the second crusade, 346, ii. His cha 
racter of the Romans, 405,i 





| Berytus, account of the law school established 


The city of, stormed and sacked by the Moguls, | 


404, 1 
Bahram, the Persian general, his character and 
exploits, 111, ti. Ils provoked to rebellion 
li. Dethrones Ch His usurpation and 
death, 113, 0 
Baian, chagan of the 


sroes, ib 


A vars, his pride, poliey, and 
















































112, | 


| Bohemond, the 


power, 114, ii. His perfidious seizure of Sirmi 
um and Singidunum, 115, uu. His conquests, ib 
His treacherous attempt to seize the en I 
Heraclius, 120, ii. I yas'antinople it 
conjunction with the Persians, F23, ii. Retires, 
124, 3 
Bajazet I. sultan of the Turks, his reign, 410, ii 
i correspondence with Tamerlane, 415, 1 
Is defeated and captured by Tamerlane, 417, i 
Inquiry inte the story of the tron cage, 415, 1 
His sons, 422, i 
Balbinus « ted joint emperor with Maximus b 
the senate, on the deaths of the two Gordians, 
ee 
72,1 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, engages in the fourth 
crusad M1... Is chosen emperor of Constan 
tmople, 371, taken prisoner | f ’ 
John, king of the Bulgarians, 374, u. His death, 
1 
Baldwin LI. emperor of Constantinople, 378 
His distress and expedients, i>. His expu 
from that city, 379.4 
Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bor m, a m 
panies him on the first crusade, 331,11. Founds 
the pri ity of Edessa, 4 i 
Balt sea, wressive subsiience of the water 
of, #4. . note. How the Romans acquired a 
k wledge of th val powers of, 340, i. note 
Baptism, theory and practice of, among the pri 
mitive christians, moi 
Jarbary. the name that country, whence de 
rived. 241, i. note. The Moors of. converted t 
ometan faith. 442 
of infantry in Gaul ander Ju 
fuct, 24%, 1 
s reb nh against the emperor 
3 
“« power of exciting @ martia 
he people, 9,1 
their peculiar office ities, 
ir, OF of the rers of le irning, 
m the Sara » by tef. 
stinandG » 
‘ ri ' TiRe 
out the lig 
i. His eubassy t 
You 20,1 
Basil |. the Macedonia moperor of Constanti 
nople, 159, u. Reduces the Paulicians, 2A4, 
"i 
Basil UL. emperor of Constantinople, 163, ii. His 
great wealth, 270.0. Hie inhuman treatment 
of the Bulgarians, ZAR, 1 
Basil. archbishop of Cmearea, no evidence of his 
having been persecuted by the emperor Valens, 
36,1. Insults his friend Gr 
er the appearance of promotion, 373, t 2 | 
her of the monke of Pontus, 498. i 
Basiliscus, brother of the empress Verina, is in 
trusted with the command of the armament 
sent against the V lalsin Africa, 490.1. His 
fleet destroyed by Genseric. i+. His promotior 
to the empire and death, 532, 1 
Bassianus, high priest of the sun, his parentag 
60, 2. le proclaimed emperor at Emesa, id 
See Fl balu 
Bassianus, brother-in-law to Constantine, revolts 


aguinet him, 153.1 

sseora, ita foundation and situation, 190, ti 
Baths, public, of Rome, described, 423, 1 
Batnw, reception of the emperor Jalian there, 

315,1 





fensta, wild, the variety of, introduced in the 
circus, for the public games at Rome, 126, i 
Jenusobre, M. de, character of his Historre Cri 
tique du Manicheisme, 127. ii. note 

Beder, battle of, between Mahomet and the Ko 


reish of Mecca, 209, ii 
edoweens of Arabia, their mode of life, 194, ii. 





there, 216,1. Is destroyed by an earthquake, 


74, i 
Bernier, his account of the camp of Aurengzebe, 
Pl. 1. note 


Bessarion, cardinal, hia character, 438, ii. 

Bessas, governor of Rome tor Justinian, his ra- 
pacity during the siege of that city by Totila 
the Goth, 64, it. Occasions the loes of Rome, 
10 

Bezabde, ig taken and garrisoned by Sapor king 
of Persia, 246, 1. Is ineflectually besieged by 
Constantius, ib 





Bindoes,a Sassanian prince, deposes Hormouz, 
kieg of Persia, 112, in 

Birthright, the teast invidious of all human dis- 
tinctions. OU, 1 

Bishops. among the primitive christians, the « f 
fice of, explained. 171, i. Progress of episeopal 
authority, 172.1. Assumed diguity of episco- 
pal government, 175.1 

number of, at the time of Constantine 

the Great, 200, i Mode of their election, 
ab. Their power of ordination, 261, 1. The 
ecclesiastical revenue of each dio¢ese how di 
vid 2,1. Their civil joridiction,tb. Their 
8} censures, 263,i. Their legislative as- 
er res, JY4, 1 

Bishops, rural, their rank and duties, 2600, } 

Bissextile, superstitious regard to this year by the 






mans, 330, i " 

Bithynia, the cities of, plundered by the Goths, 
Olt 

Biemmyes, their revo!t against the emperor Dio- 








cletian, 132, 1 
Boceace, his literary character, 437, ii. 
Boethius. » learned senutor of Rome, his his- 
tory. 40,3. His imnrisonment and death, 1b. 


son of Robert Guiscard, hie cha- 

racter and military exploits, 307, 301, n. His 

route to Constantinople on the crusade, 332, ii 
His flattering reception by the emperor Alex- 
tus Comnenus, 34, ‘akes Antioch 
obtains the principality of it. 336, u. His eub- 
sequent transactions and death, 343, ii. 

Booilaece, St. his history, 202, 1 

Boniface. count, the Roman general under Va- 
lentinian ILL. his character, 453,i. Is betrayed 
into a revolt by A®tius, 1b. His repentance, 
155, i. Is besieged in Hippo Regius S Gense- 
ric king of the Vandals,725. Returns to Ltaly, 




















and is killed by Altias, 456, i 

Boniface VILL. pope, his violent contest with 
Philip the Pair. king of France, and his cha- | 
racter, 472, 1. bnstitutes the ju 

Bonif » marquis of Montferrat, % 
ral he fourth crusade to the H 





a 


ls made king of Macedo ia, 37 

d by the Bulgarians, 374, ii 

Bosphorus, revolutions of that_kingdom, 100, i 
Is seized hy the Goths, id. The strait of, de 
scribed, 206.1 

Bosra, siege of, by the Saracens, 225, 226. i 

Botheric, the imperial g neral in Thessalonica, 
murdered in a sedition, 382, i 

Boucicault, marshal, defends 
against Bajazet, 412, ii. : 

Boulogne, the porte of, recovered from Carausius 
by Constantius Chiorus, 131, i , 

Bowides, the Persian dynasty of, 265, ti. 

Brancaleone, senator of Rome, his character, 468, 
u 

Bretagne, the province of, in France, settled by 
Britons, 525, i. note 

Britain, reflections on the eonqyest of, by the Ro- 
mans, 14, i. Deseription of, 19, 1. Colonies 
planted m, 24. i. note. A colony of Vandals 
settled there by Probus, 123,1. Revolt of Ca- 
raasiue, 130, 3 ; 
. how first peopled, 341, i. Invasion of, 
by the Seote and Picts,1d. Is restored to peace 
by Theodosius, 34 ‘ 

- revolt of Maximus there, 370, i. Revolt 
of the troops there against Honorius, 413, 1. 
Is abandoned by the Romans, 428, i, State of, 
until the arrival of the Saxons, 429,14. Descent 
of the Saxons on, 524, 1. Fetablishment of the 
Saxon heptarchy,1). Wars in,#). Saxon de- 
vastation of the country, 526, 1. 
the independent Britons, 527, i. 
of, by Procopius, 528, 1. , 
- conversion of the Britons by a_ mission 

from pope Gregory the Great, 109, ii. The doc- 
trine of the incarnation recived there, 142, ii. 
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Brutus the Trojan, his colonization of Britain, 

ow given up by intelligent historians, M41, i. 

Buffon, M. his extraordinary burning mirrors, 
15, Hi, note. | 

Bulgyprans, their character, 47, ii. Their in- 
roads on the eastern empire, 48, ii. Invasion 

of, under Zabergan, 71, ii. Repulsed by Beli- 

sarius, 72, ti. 


- + - the kingdom of, destroyed by Basi! IL. 

the Greek emperor, 163, 288, iz a 

- - + revolt of, from the Greek empire, and 

submission to the pope of Rome, 359, ii. ar 

with the Greeks under Calo-John, 373, ii. 
Bull-feast, in the Coliseum at Rome, described, 


494, in. 
Burgundians, their settlement on the Elbe, and 
maxims of government, 339, i. Their settie- 


ment in Gaul, 438, 1. Limits of the kingdom 
of, under Gundobald, 513, i. Are subdued by 
the Franks, 1d. 


pret. character of his Sacred Theory of the 
larth, 166, i. note. my 
urrampooter, source of that river, 415, ii. note. 
usir, in Egypt, four several places known un- 
der this nume, 254, ii. note, ‘ 

Buzurg. she philosophical preceptor of Hormovuz 


B 
3 


king of Persia, his high reputation, 111, ii. 
note. A c ‘ 
Byzantine historians, list and character of, 462, 

li. note. 


Byzantium, siege of, by the emperor Severus, 

2.1. Is taken by Maximin, 152,1. Siege of, 
by Constantine the Great, 156,i. Its situation 
described, 206, i. By whom founded, id. note. 
See Constantinople. 


Cc 


Caaba, or temple of Mecca, described. 198, ii. 
The idols in, destroyed by h 210, ii. 
Cabades, king of Persia, beste ges and takes Ami- 
da, 20,11. Seizes the strains of Caucasus, 16. 
Vicissitudes of his reign, 51, ii 

Cadesia, battle of, between the Saracens and the 
Persians, 322, 11 

Cadijah, her marriage with Mahomet, 200, ii. 
Is converted by him to his new religion, 205,41. 
Her death, 206. 11. Mahomet’s veneration for 
her memory, 2}4, ii 

Cocilian, the peace of the church in Africa dis- 
turbed by him and his party, 266, 4. 

Cecilius, the authority of his account of the fa- 
mous vision of Constantine the Great, inquired 
into, 256, i. 

Cwlestian, senator of Carthe 
the taking of that city by nseric, 4o7- 1. 

vsar, Julius, his inducement to the conquest of 

Britain, 14,1, Degrades the senatorial dignity. 
43, i, note. Assumes a place an.ong the tatelar 
deities of Rome, in his life-time. 36,1. Hisad- 
dress in appeasing a military sedition, 65, 1. 
note. His prudent application of the coronary 
gold presented to him, 224, 1. 

Cwsar and Augustus, those titles explained and 
discriminated, 36,1 

Cwsars, of the emperor Julian, the piilosophical 
table of that work delineated, 312, 1. 

Cesarean, capital of Cappadocia, taken by Sapor 
king of Persia, 103,1. Is reduced by the Sara- 
cens, 222, ni 

Cuhinas queen of the Moors of Africa, her policy 
to drive the Arabe out of the country if il. 

Catroan, the city of, founded in the kingdom of 

Tunis, 240, ii, 





ge. his distress on 







































Caled, deserts from the idolatrous Arabs to the 
urty of Mahomet.210, ii. His ga t eonduct 
battle of Muta, 212, ii. His vietories 
ct the caliph Abubeker. 221, ii. Attend 

the Saracen army on the Syrian expeditior 
it. His valour at the siege of Damascus, 226, n 
Distirguishes himseif at the battle of Aizna- 
din, 227, 1. His crvel treatment of the refugees 
from Demascue, ib. Joins in plandering the 
fair of Abyla, 220. ii. Commands the Saracens 
at the battle of Yermuk, 200, ii. His death, 

233, ii. 

Caledonia, and its ancient inhabitants, descri- 


bed, 341, i. 

Caledonian war, under the cmperor Severus, an 
account of, < * . . 
“aliphs of the Saracens, character of, 220, ii, 
Their rapid conqnests, 221. i. Extent and 
power of, 248, i. Triple division of the office, 
254, ii. ‘They patronize learning, 257, ii. De- 

cline and fall of their empire. 264. nn 

Callinicum, the punishment of a religious sedi- 
tion in that city opposed by St. Ambrose, 
322, i. 

Callinicus of Heliopolis, assists in defending Con- 
stantinople against the Saracens. by his chy mi- 
cal inflammable compositions, 25], 1 

Calmucks, black, recent emigration of, frem the 
confines of Russia to those of China, 355, i. 

Calo-John, the Bulgarian chief. his war with 
Baldwin, the Latin emperor of the Grecks, 37- 
i. Defeats, and takes bim prisoner, 37 
His savage character and death, 275, ti 

Calocerus. a came|l-driver, excites an Insurrec- 
tion in the island of Cyprus, 228, i. nate. 









tabs 


» ih 





| Calphurnius, the machinery of his etlogue on 


the accession of the emperor Carpe. 124-1 

Calvin, the reformer, his doctrine. of the Eucha- 
rist, 265, ii. Examination of his conduct to 
Servetus, 226, ii. : 

Came!, of Arahia, deseribed, 194, ii. 

Camisardesof Languedoc ,' heir enthusiasm com- 
pared with that of the Circamcellions, of Nu- 
midia, 284, i. 

Campania, the province of, desolated by the ill 
policy of the Roman emperors, 222, i. Descrip- 
tion of the Lucullan villa in, 495, 1. 

Canada, the present climate and circumstances 
of, compared with those of ancient Germany, 
®5, i. 

Cannon, enormous one of the sultan Mahomet IT. 
described, 451, ii. Bursts, 454. ii < 

Canoes, Rassian,a description of. 293, ii. : 

Cantacuzene, John. character of his Greek_ His- 

y. 393, ti, His good forture under the Youn- 
ger Andronicus, 395, li. Is driven to assume 
the purple, 396. 11. His lively distinction be- 
tween foreign and civil war, 397. ii. His entry 
into Constantinople and feign, ib. Abdicates 
and turns monk, 308, ii. His war with the Ge- 
neese factory at Pera, 400, ii. Marries his 
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daughter to a Turk, 426, ii. 
with pope Clemeut VL. 4d 
Cantemirs History of the Ottoman empire, a 

character of, 408, ii. note. 
Ca pelianus, governor of Mauritania, defgats the 
younger Gordian, and takes Carthage, 
Capitation-tax, under the Roman ompalere, an 
account of, 222, iy 
oO apito, Ateius, the civilian, his character, 82, 


Capito] of Rome, burning, 
te 
oC appac 


His negociation 


and restoration of, 
ia, famous for its fine breed of horses 


Ca raria, isle of, character of the monks there, 
401, 

Captive s, how treated by the 

520, 1 

Caracalla, son of the emperor Severus, his fixed 
antipathy to his brother Geta, 55, 1 Suce eeds 
to the empire Jointly with him, 56,3. Tenden 
cy of his edict to extend the privileges of Ro 
man citizens to all the free inh: abitants of his 
empire, 66, 1. ute view in this transaction, 6x, 
i. Doubles the tax on legacies and inheritan- | 
ces, ib 

Caracoram, the Tartar settlement of, described, | 
406, 0 

Caravans, Sogdian, their route to and from Chi 
na, for silk, to supply the Roman empire, 12, 
ii 

Carausius, his reyolt in Britain, 130, i. Is ac 
knowledged by Diocletian and his colleagues, | 
131, i . ' 2 } 

Curbeas, the Paulician, his revolt from the Greek 
emperor to the Faracens i 


barbarians, 462, 














Cardinals, the ek 





ction of @ pope v in them, | 
} 





171, i nstitution of the conclave 
Carduent tuation and history of that territory, 
136.1 


Carinus, the son of Carus, succeeds his father in 
the empire, jointly with his brother Numerian, 
125.4 . 

Carizmians, their 

Carlovir 


invasion of Syria, 354, ib 
gian race of kings, commencement of, in 
France, 179, 11 } 
Carma h, the Arabian reformer. his character, 
Tt His milit ary exploits, 0d | 
Carmelites, from whom they derive their pedi 
gree, 497, 1. note . 
{arpathian mountains, their sitaation, -o,1 
Carthage, the bishopric of, bought for Majorinus, 
1Yb, f. note 
religious discord generated there by the 
factions of Cecilian and Donatus, 265, i. 

«the temyp! = Venus there, converted in 
to a Christian church, 390,1. Is surprised by 
CGrenseric king ot 1 za dala, 400, 1 

the gates of, « ned to Relisarivs, ell 
Natural alterations orede ed by time in the 
situation of this city, 2S. ii. note. The wallsof, 


Belisarius, id. 1 























ye oaured by surrection Of th 
oman troops there, 60, ii. 
. is reduced and pillaged by Hassan the 
Saracen, ils Subsequent history of, t/ 
Carthagena. V extraordtnar rich silyer mi 
worked there, for t R , Ob, 1 
Carus, empertr, his cl aud aracter, 








pon inguis red, 20, 
‘ t ‘ e ‘ YP 
Cassians, the party of, among the R 
ians, explaines 
Cassiodorus, his Gothie hi iv 
count of the mifant state of the republic of ¥ } 














nice, 476, i. His long and prosperous life, 
Js b 
Castriot, rg Scanderbeg . 
Catalans and wir in the tsreek 
Catholwchurch, 


the doctrine f, how digerimina 
it itonie schix 





ted from the o 





269.1. The authority x ded to the minds 
of mankind, , the we r Luti 
ehurch, 273, i Ls dist rac a facil int 
cause of Athanasius, 270.1 Phedox 































introduced, and w perverted, 222, 1 } 
revenne of, t aneferr d to the heaihea 
by J n, 307.1 | 
- dict of Theodosius, for the es | 
ment of the pro- | 
gressive step Perec u 
tion of the catholics 1, JUS, 1. "ous 
frauds of the catholic | | 
how bewildered by the dectrine of the 
Incarnation, 150, u. Usion of the Greek ar 
Lawn @harches, 142, 

- schism of the Greek church, 256. ji 
Celestine, pope. espouses the pasty ot © i 
agaist Nestorius, and pronounces the re 
dution of the Jatter from his ean opal dig nity, 

»> 

Celt ingudge. driven to the mountains by the 
Latin, 25, 1. note 

Censor, the office of, revived under the emperor 
Dectus, 06,1. But without effet, 1 

Ceos, the manufacture of s tirst introduced to 
E.urope from that island, 42, 1i 

Cerca, the principal queenof Attila, k 
Hungs her reception of Maximin the R 
mbagsador, 465, | | 


thus, big opinion of t two 
esus Cheat, 129, ii 
Ceylon, ancient 


the imperfect k 


fold nature of | 





umes giv to that, island 
owledee of, by the Koma 


» the in lous situation of tine 

atised by proverbial contempt, 206. i. A 
emperor Julian, 

eval ministers of his pre 

r Constantius, 2M, 1 

h built there by Roufines, 

ster of the emperor Theod: 











' { he 
sta y ¢ 





the infamous n 


» ot 
s taken by Ch - If. king of P 
119, ii | 
Chaleondyles, the Greek historian, his remarks | 
on the sev att ns of btLarope, 42%, ii. note 





Vhalons the Romans and At 
tila king of 


Chamavia 





ot, be 
Huns. 47: :. 


ced and gu 





nesoesls treated | 






Julia 
Chance! original and modern application 
of this rd compare d, 125, +. note 
Charact ationgl, the distivetion of, how 
forine ol 





GENERAL INDEX. 


‘ cpariots of the Romans describe d, 421, i. nofe 
Cc ‘Weds cqpaue rs the kingdom of Lombar 
7, jis reception at Rome, 120, ii, 
a tists the promises of Pepin and 
vmnseif to the Roman pontiff, 181, i. His co 
ronation at Rome by the popé Leo ILI. 183, ii, 
His reign and character, 184, ii. Extension of 
his empire, 185, 1i. His peighbours and ene 
mies, 126,11. His successors, 187,11. His ne 
€ociations and treaty with the eustern empire, 
1). State of his. family and dominions in the 
tenth century, 278, i 
Chark s the Fat, emperor of the 





Romans, 187, 


( sharle »s of Anjou subdues Naples and Sicily, 389, 
il. The Sierlian Vespers, 300, ii. Lis charac 
ter as a senator of Rome, 469, ti. 

Charles 1V. emperor of Ge rmany, his weakness 
and poverty, 192, ii. His public ostentation, 
1b. Contrast between him and Augustus, 1d 

Charles V. emperor, parallel betwee 
Diocletian, 139, And between the sack of 
Ronn by him, and that by Alaric t Goth, 

diel 


jastily, its 


















( high esteem tmong the ancient Ger 





mans, 89, 1. Aad the primitive christians, 
170, 1. , 

Chemistry, the art of, from whom derived, 258 
a 





10W fortified by the em 


Chersonesus, Thracian, 
peror Just 


Chersor 


nan, 18, i 
tes aseiet Constantine the Great againet 
yxthe, 230, 1. Are cruel y persecute. by 
eek emperor Ju@tinian IL. 154, th 

the ct of the game of, by whom inven 
aby Ul 

Childeric, «ing of France, ceposed ur 

panction. Ir0, 









Children, the setcsi g of prevailing vice of 
ant auity, 5G, i Natur accurding to the 
Roman laws, What. PU, it 


China, how distiagu ished in ancient history, 133, 





1. not Great numbers of children annually 
at = there, 175, i. ne 

its situation, 302.1. The high ehre 
logy ¢ laimed by the historiansof,7). The great 
wall of, when erected, Jot, I is twice col 
quered by northerea tribes, 254, 255, 1 
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403, 407, ii 


the, Romans Sapp d with 
caravana from, 11, ti. 

is conquered by the Moguls, 
Expulsion of the Moguls, 407 
1 of the orde re t, 





Chivalry, origi 









Choodomar, prince of th lemanni, taken pris 
by Julian, at the batile of Sirasburg, 
Cc ing of Armenia, ¢ ed by the 





por king of Persia, ik 


" 
Chosros riridates, king of A 
i 
f 
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wad tl 
2 
n 
primitive church, 167, Cheir_t t g 
than tm modern times, 160%, 1. ‘T TL. r 
virtue and austerity.76. Repentance, a virt 
in high esteem among them, » i r notik 
of marriage and c t 0. 3 I} ad 
claim war and ¢ ! t,7 Were act 
however in t inter tof th 





‘ ociety, 171, 1. Biehe 
Metropolitans a 


d primates, 





















wp ¢ 
R 1b Their probabl o 
pnga suljects of the empure conver 
sion of Constantine the Greet Loquir 
into their pereccutions, |} ree 
odour to the governing we Jow 
ib. Their religious meetings suspected, 124 
Are j re if N ro. a the ' 

Rome, i ructions of the emperor Tre 
Jan to Pring the Your r for the regulation of 
his conduct towards the m, ire, Remained 
exposed to popular resentment publie test 
viries, Is Legal mode ot proce: g nga 

th b i ardour with which they courte 
mar m, 1°81. When allowed to erect pla 
ces for publie worship, 195,14, Their peraece 
tion under Dieeletian and hia associates, INF, : 
An ¢ t of toleration for them published b 














just. before hia death, BR. i. Some 
ra'jong peceesary to be attended te in 
reading the suffering of the martyra, 203, i 
I of M Ina u bigehs d by Conktantine the 
Gr Potitie: al recommendations of 
the chtist ican “morniity to Consta ‘ 
Theory nd practice of passiv et 
Their loyalty and zeal, 254, 1 rar 
of ptiem, how administered in early times, 
Extraordinary propagation of ehristi 
ity after a obtained the imperial sanction, 
ib. B ' the eatabliched rele of the R 
man empire, Y69, 3. Spiritwal a t 0 
powers a tinguished, i) Review of the 
copal order in the church, 260, i Che ecclos 









treeal revenue of dioreer, how divided, 








» 1. Their legisiative as ies, J4, 
I wt of. Conet na t (ere at F inet 
tics. 1b. Mysterious doctr t 1 ty, 2 
i. The doctrines of the entholy urch, how 


discriminated from the opinions of the 
school, 209. 7. Genere! character of the chr 
tian s ects, O84 i, Christian se le prohibites 





by the emperor Jalian, H75i. Th 


ey ar 


» him and |} 
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der papal 


( 





Shurches, 


ved from all offices of trust, i. Are 
reinstate the pagan temples, JOB, 1 
prudent and irregular zeal against 
3il,i 

hristians, distinction of, into rulgar and Agcet. 


ic. A97, 1. Conversion of the barbarous nat 
502, i 





ged & 
The IT im. 


idolatry, 






tons, 


‘bristianity, inguiry into the progress and este 


oa) 





blishment of, Religion and character of 
the Jews, 15e ‘he Jewish religion the ba 
of christiar sey, 159,1. Ls offered to all mun 
kind, 1d ape sects into which the christiar 
divided, 160, The theology of, reduced me 
systematical fore in the school of Ak xandria, 
77, 1. Injudicious conduct of its ¢ arly advo. 
cates, 61,1 ats poyerention 8, tb. First ere. 
tion of churches, 195, | 


sie 








-- _- the system of, found in Plato's doc. 
trine of the Logos, 267, i 
. salutary effecta re 


ulting from the 
itions, 504, ; 


North of E surope, 


t the barbarous n 
ress in the 


con versio. 


its prog 











206, i 

hrysaphius the er cheng s Edecon to agsas. 
simate his king Attila, 467.1. Is ut to death 
by the empress Pulcheria,t as sted at the 
se cone eouneil of Ephesus, 135, 


hrysochier, general of the re coined P 
ove poilages Asia Minor, 2 





suljcians, 
>i. Big 





inuel, the Greek envoy, his cha 
u. His admiration of Rome and 
ple, 440, i 
hry xe attile o etween ( stantine the 
Great and Licipt 8, 157.1 
sostom, St. his account of the 5 mpous lux 
ury of the emperor Arcadius, 440, i "rote 
his fugitive patron the eur h Butropins, 444, 
1. History of his promotion to is 
pal see of Constant le, 445, 1. His char 
ter and @cministrati » 446, 1 His persecy 
tion, 1. Eis « h, 447.1. His relics removed 
to Constantinople, id. His encomium on the 





mona 








» AE, 1. me 
chiigtian, the first erection of, 195 
Demolition of, under Dioclet 20,1 
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of He ercules, their situation. 2 te i. VO 
na, the rich temple of, suppressed, anc 1e 

“ie suyes qoniec ated, by the emperors of the 
saat, 219, 220, 1 

Comes ° ey _origin of, in the Salic laws, 518. 

he laws of, according to the assize of 

‘aaslete 421,11. Apology for the practice a 
BRS, li. note. 

Comets, account of those which appeared in the 
reiga of Justinian, 73, Li. 

Commentiolus, | his disgraceful warfare against 
the Avars, 115, 11. 

Commodus, emperor, his education, character, 
and reign, 41, 1. 

Comnen), origin of the family of, on the throne 
of Constantinople, 164, u. Its extinction, 460, 
1s 

Conception, immaculate, of the Virgin Mery, 
the doctrine ol, from whence derived, 202, 1. 

Concubine, according to the Roman civil law, 

ylained, &Y, 

Coollagration, | general ideas of the primitive 
ebrisuans concerning, LOO, i 

Conquest, the vanity of, not so justifiable as the 
desire of spoil, 342, i. Is rather achieved by | 
art than personal valour, 459, 1. 

Conrad LLL. e pe fore ngages in the second eru- 
gade, J44, ii. 5 duketrous expedition, 345, 


Columns 


i. 

Conrad of Montferrat, defends Tyre against Sala- 
din, 351, 2. 6 aagassinated, 3O2, i. 

Constance, tre aty of. 190, ii. 

Constane, the third son of Constantine the Great, 

ig sent to Kovern the western provinces of the 
empire, 228, i. Division of the empire among 
him and his brothers, on the death of their fa- 
ther, 231, 1. As lavage d by his brother Constan- 
tine, 234, i. skilled 
Magnentius, 235, 1 1s 
Athanasius against bis 

27, 1. 

‘onstans LI. emperor of ( Jonstantinople, 152, ii. 

onstantia, princess, grand-daughter of Constan- 

tine the Great, is eartied by her mother to the 
camp of the usprt vr Procopius, 3 Nar- 
rowly escapes ining inte the tty of the 

Quadi, 34%, i. arrics the emperor Gratian, 
w4ao, 1. 

Constantina, daughter of Constantine the Great, 
and widow of Hannibatianus, pilites th the dia- 
dem on the head of the ge sneral Votraniw, 235, 
i. Is marrie ed to Gallus, 239, 1. 
2b. Dies, 240,14. 

Constantina, widow of the eastern emperor Mau- 
rice, the cruel fate of, and her daughters, 117, 
li. 

Constantine the Gre 
the place of his 


used the cause of 
rother Comstantius, 


at, the several opinions as to 
yirth, 143, i. His history, i 


He is saluted emperor by the British le gous on 
the death of h bjs father, 16. Nurries Fausta, 
the daughter of Maximian, 145, i. Puts Max 


imian to death, 147,i. General review of his 
a im nistration in Gaul, 148, i 
deliver 
119, | 
1ol,t 
fi 
Lacinias, 14, i 
Goths, 155, 1. 
1%, 1 

- motives which induced hiavto make By- 
zantium the capital of his empire, 205, i. De- 
clares his determination to spring from divine 
command, 208,1. Uespoils other cities of their 
ornaments to decorate his new capital, 200, ! 
Ceremony of ded ican) yng his new city, 211, 1. 
Form of civil and military administration esta 


Undertakes to 
Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, 
Defeats Maxentius, and enters Rome, 
His alliance with Licinius, 152 De 
ats Licinius, 153, 1 
His laws, ib. Chastiwes the 
Second civil war with Licinius, 


blished there, td. Separates the civil from the 
Corrapted mili 


His character, 224.1. Ac- 
ms 


military administration, 216, 1. 
tary discipline, 1d. 
count of his family,2 
Crispus, 226,13. M 
and Licinius, 1d He repentance 
atonement inquired into, 227, 1 jie sons and 
nephews, 225, 1, Sends them to supermtend 
the several provinces of the empire, 15, Aassiats 
the Sarmatians, and provokes the Goths, 229, 
1. Reduces the Goths to peace, 230, 1. His 
death,id. Attempt to ascertain the date of his 
conversion to christianity, 251. 1. His pagan 
euperetition, 252, 1. Protects the christians in 
Gaul, tb. Publishes the edict of Milan, id 
Motives which recommended the christians to 
his favour, 253.1. Exhorts his subjects to em- 
brace the christian rofeasion 254, i. His fa- 
mous standard the Laberum described, 255, i. 
tis celebrated vision previous to his battle 
with Maxentius, 256, i. Story of the miracu- 
lous cross inthe air, 14 His eonversion ac- 
counted for, from natural and probable causes, 
257, 1. His theological discourses, 16. His de- 
votion and privileges, 258, 1. The delay of hia 
baptism accounted for,id. Is commemorated 
asa saint by the Greeks,2b. His edigt agaist 
heretics, 265, 1. Favours the cause of Ceecilian 
against Donatus, ib His sensible letter to the 
bishop of Alexandria, 273.1. How prevailed 
on to ratify the Nicene creed, 274,i. His levi 
ty ‘a religion, 1). Granted a toleration to his pa- 
gan subjects, 285, 1. His reform of pagan abu- 
ses, ib as associated with the heathen dei- 
tes after his death, by a decree of the senate, 
lis discovery of the holy sepulchre, 





His jealousy of his son 


and acts of 

















Constantine, publication of his fictitious donation 
to the bishops of Rome + 130, i. abulous in 
terdiction of marriage with strangers, ascribed 
to him, 274, i. 

Constantine [1. the son of Constantine the 
ig, sent to preside over Gaul, 228, i. 
of the empire among him and aie brothers, on 
the death of their father, 231, i. Invades his 
brother Constans, and is killed, 4, i, 

Constantine Lil. emperor of Constantinople, 

i 

Cc onstapting f IV. Pogonatus, emperor of Constan- 
tinople ru, ii. 

Constantin Vv. Copronymus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, 155, 11 ‘ates of his five sona, 157, 
ii. Revolt of Artavasdes, and troubles on ac- 
count of image worship, 175,11. Abolishes the 
monkish order, ib 

Constantine V1. emperor of Constantinople, 157, 


uu. 
Constantine VIT. Porphyrogenitus, emperor of 
onstantinople, 161, ii, His cautions against 


Great, 
Division 


,on the, usurpation of 


Her character, | 


Peace concladed with | 


. erious deaths of C rispus | 


| 





| 


GENERAL INDEX. 


discovering the secret of the Greek fires. 31, 
ii. Account of his works, 267, i. -- 
perfections pointed out, ib. His aceoun nol 1 
ceremonies of the Byzantine court, 274,11, Jus- 
ies, the marriage of his son with the princess 
Jertha of France, ib. F 
Cc saraatine VILL. emperor of Constantinople, 
ol, 1. 
Constantine |X. emperor of Constantinople, 163, 


i. 
Constantine X. Monomachus, emperor of Con- 


stantinople, 164, ii. 
Constantine X1. Ducas, emperor cf Constantino- 
ple, 166, ti. 


Constantine Palwologus, the last of he Greek 
emperors, hia reign, 447, i. 

Constantine Sylvanus, founder of the Paulicians, 
his death, 223, ii. 

Constantine, a private soldier in Britain, elected 
empefor for phe sake of his name, 413,1. He 
reduces Gaul and Spain, 413, 434, 1. His re- 
duction and death, 435, i. 


Constantine, general under Belisarius in Italy, 
his death, af ti. 


Constantinople, its situation described, with the | 


motives which induced Constantine the Great 
to maky thimeity the copia of nin empire, 206, 

its local adv entagenss 208, Its extent, 4d. | 

rogress of the work, 20% . Pr 
1+. How furnished ‘with ‘inhabitants, 210, 1. 
Privileges granted to it, ib. Its dedication, 2, 
i. Review of the new form of civil and milita- 
ry administration established there, 7b. Is al- 
lotted ae enstpatine the younger, in the divi- 
sion of empire, on the emperor's death, 23) 
i. jolent contests there between the ‘riva 
bishops, Paul and Macedonius, 222, i. Bleod 
engagements between the thanasians an 
Arians on the removal of the body of Constan- 
tne, 283.3. Triumphant entry of the emperor 
Julian, 293, i. The senate of, allowed the same 
powers an¢ Loseare as that at Rome, 296, 
Arrival of Valens, as emperor of the East, 7 Sat: 
i. Re volt of Procopius, 332, 1. 
- continued the principal seat of the 

Arian 1 heresy, gorio the reign of Constantius 


rincipal edifices, | | 


503 


sins driven into exile iby his »uncil of Antioch, 
277,3. Js intimidated his b rother C gnstans. 
and invites Athanasius back again, gi8. i. Hig 
severe treatment of those bishops who aes oad 

to concur in gaposing Athan sus, 279, i. This 
scrupulous orthodoxy, ib is cautious con- 
duet in expelling Ath ius from Alexandria, 
0, I; lis strenuous @fforts to seize his per- 
eon, 281, %. chan Writes invectives to 
expose his character, 2d. 1s constrained to re- 
store Liberius, bishop Mey i, Sup- 
ports Macedonius, bishop of Conatagtinople. 
and countenances his persecutions of the ca- 
tholics and Novatians, 283, 1. His onduct to- 
wards his pagan 3 cts. =p the 
legions 


fame of Julian, 206 i the 
from Gaul, 287, i. Bie cineca tween him 
His preparations to 


nd J Julian, 208, 3 0 
Su his death and character. 29, 1 


ulian, 292, 1. 

Constantius, general, relieves the British em 
ror Constantine when besieged in Arles, i. 
His character and victories, 7). His marriage 
with Placidia, and death, 452, i. 

| Constantius, secretary to Attila king of the Huns, 
his matrimonial negociation at the court of 
Vonstantmorie. 404, i 

| Consul, the giue of, explaitied, 34, i. 

ler the emperors, 


wage this offic oe mmaurwontee t ) 
yecame the seat o 


en Cons pitas 
i 372.3. ce of, suppressed by the 
emperor Yontaiin, o Tih. is now sunk to @ 
commercial agent, 467, ii. 
Contracts, the Roman laws reaperting, 92 92, ii. 
Copts of Egypt, brief history of, 147, 1. 
Cogeath. reviving as a Roman colony, celebrates 
the Isthmian games, under the emperor Julians 
6... The isthmus of, fortified by the emperor 
| Tastinion. 1s, Mu. 
| Cornwall, reduction of, by the Saxona, 525, i. 
Coronary gold, nature of those offerings to the 
oman emperors, 224, i. 
| Corvinus, Matthias, king of Hungary, his cha 
racter, 445, li. 
Cosmas I ae count. of his christian 
topograph /, 12, ii, note, 143, ii. note. 
Cosmo of Medicis, his character, 439, ii. 





Altera- 


pre ‘alens, 37 8 purged from Arianism | Councils and synods ot 
by the emperor Mheodonuee37 3,1. Council of, ntioc h, 277 7+. 
374i. Is enriched by the bodies of saints and | Aries, 278, i. 
martyrs, 393, 1. Insurrection against Gainas Basil, 430, ii 


and his Arian Goths, 441,1. Persecution of the 
archbishop St. Chrysostom, 446,1. Popular tu- 
wit on his account, 2d. Earthquake there, 

if, i 

- «the city and eastern empire distrac 

ty d by the factions of the circus, 7, i. Foun- 
dation of the churck of St. Sophia, 15, ii. Oth- 
er churches erected there by Justinian, 16, ti. 

‘riumph of Belisariug over the Vandals, 30, 
ii. State of the arvies under the emperor 
Maurice, 116, 41. The armies and city revolt 
against him,id. De sliverance of the city from 
the Persians cal Avars, 123,ii. Religious war 
about the Trisagion, 13%, it. 
- prospectus of the remaining history of 
the eastern empire, 150, ii. Summary review 
of the five dynasties of the Greek empire, 171, 
li. ‘Pumults in the city to eppose the. destruc: 
tion of images, 175,11, Abolition of the monk- 
ish order by Constantine, ib. First oe ge of, bY 
the Saraceng, 249, 11, Second siege by the Sa- 
racens, 250, li, Review of the provinces of the 
Greek empire in the tenth century, 268, ii. 
Riches of the city of Constantinople, 271, ii. 
the imperial palace of, 7+. Offices of states 

272,11. Military character of the Greeks, 276, 
A he name and < charac er of Romans sup- 


ported to the lost. Sr + th 

of literature, 16 Pre city menaced by the 

Turks, 200, “Account of the arangians, 
expeditions of the Russians 





222, 1. Nave 
ag: ninst the city, 293, it, 

. “ee of the separation of the Greek 
and Latin churches, 357, u. Massacre of the 
Latins, 359, ti. Invasion of the Greek empire 
and conquest of Constantinople by t erusa- 
ders, 364, ii. The city taken, and Isaac Ange- 
lus restored, 40, ii. Part ot the cit barat by 
the Latins, 367, 1. Second siege of the city by 
the Latins, ib. ts pillaged, < *. ii, Account 
of the statues de ce by the 370. i. Partition of 
the Greek mnie t rench and Vene- 
tians, 371, ii. Gree ks rise eee, thea 
Latin Sdecesrege tk ii. The city rgtak en by | 
the Greeks, 379, 1i. re saburb of Galata as- 
signed to the Genoese, 399, ii. Hostilities be- 
tween the Genoese and the emperor, 400, ij. 

low the cit Seca ped the Moguls, 407. ii. Is 
resieged byt © sultan Amurath [1 423, in, Is 
compared with Rome, 440, u. Is besieged b 
Mahomet If. sultan of the Turks, 452, ii. Is 
stor and taken, 457. ii. Becomes the capi- 
tal of the Turkish empire, 459. ii. 
Constantius Chiorus, governor of Dalmatia, was 
intended to be adopted by the emperor Carus, 
n the room of his vicious son Carinus, 126, i. 
s associated as Cwsar by Diocletian in his ad- 
ministration, 129,14, Assumes the title of Au 
Fete: on the @ tion of Diocletian, 142, i. 
lis death, 143.1. Granted a toleration to the 
christians, 201. i. 
Copstantjus, the second son of Constantine the 
sreat, his education, 278, i. Is sent to govern 
the eastern provinces of the empire. id. Seizes 
Constantinople on the death of his father, 231, 
i. Conspires the death of his kinsmen, 7). Di- 
vision the empire among him and_his bro- 
thers, id, Restores Chosroes king of Armenia. 
22,1. Battle of Singara with or, king of 
Persia, id. Rejects the offers of agpentius 
and Vetranio, on the plea of a vision, 235, 1. 
His oration to the Illyrian troops at the inter- 
view with Vetranio, #. Poteats | menentius 
at the battle of Mursa,® His councils 
verned by ennuehe, § Education of le 
cousins Gallas and Diegrace and 








death of Gallus, ri. & r Julian to 
court, 241, i, Invests him with the title of Cx- 
ar, 242,13. Visit omne Hts an obe- 
isk to that city, 243. oat jan and Sar- 
matian nents. id. This Persinn negociations, 
244.1. Mismanagement of tN In the east, 
246, i. Favours the Arians is reli- | 
gious character by Ammianus the historten, | 
275, i. His restless e irs to establish an 


rn doetrin 


uniformity of christian rime, 1. Athana- 


Jecline and revival | 





* ‘wsarea, 270, i. 





Carthage, 505, 506, 1.29, 1i. 

Chaleedon, 446, 1. 135, ii. 

Clermont, 325, ii. w 

ie Jonstance, 424, ), 426. 17. 
Jonstaut inople, 474, i. 140, 141, 174, 358, il 
Sphesv.., Is TS. 3D, fi. 








Perr: ira, 

“lorence, 4:22. 1i 
Frankfort, 153, ii. 

avons, 513, i, 377, 3&8, ii. 

Milan; 278, i. 
Nice 271, 1. 189, i¢ 

risa, 430, ii. 

taventin, 32 4, if. 

imini, < Te ste is 
Sardica, 277, i. 
poke do, 509, 523, i. 
Tyre, 276... 

Count, great diflerence between the ancient and 
modern. application of this title, 216, 1. By 
whom first invented, 217, i. Of the sacred,ar- 

esseay under Constantine the Great, his office. 
220.1. Of the domestics in theeastern empires 
his office, ib. 

| Courtenay, Eioeers of the family of, 38). ii. 

Cc vf pcantions: gosul of ome. his vicissitudes, and 
disgraceful death, 190, iu 

| Crete, the isle of, subdued by the Saracens, 259, 

i. Is recovered by Nicephorus Phocas, 206, il. 
8 pu sed by the Venetians. 372, ite 

Crimes, how Siete .guished by the pens! laws of 
the fomans, ee: i. 

Crispus, son * ‘onstantine the Great,jis declar- 
ed Caesar, 154, i. Distinguishes his valour 
against the Franks and Alemannt, 155, i. For- 
ces the pasgage of the Bel nae and defeats 
phe fe et of Lic jaime, | i ‘ His character, 226, 


ysteriou deat Ne . 
the pa tries nm, marries the danghter of 
ged to contribu! 


2. i 
) 








re od 








“Sie 


contributes jp depose bim, 118, ii. 


(oatia, t of the Sieddes of, 287, ii. ; 
Cross, the ut sqagiments entertained of this 
eae pase nt, by the the Pagan and 
| christian we n¢ famous stan- 
dard oi ‘i Hh arm, of Constantine the e Great, 
gereribed ite vision of, 256, 257.i. The 


of Christ discev 


e 
rist rt ietabed be 
slr fromConstantinoplé 


bois webylch ichre croas of Ch 


Hotei tion to pi ilgri 
Crown of thawne, tes 
to Paris, 377, ii. 
Crowassmmarel and obsidivna!, the distinction be- 
tween, 319, 1, mote. 

Cc rusade, the first resolved on at the council of 
Cc perpont. : 25> ii. Inquiry into the justice of 
the holy war, 326, 1. Examination into fhe 
private motives of the = eaders, >. i. Be- 
patture of the gence ra, 29,1. Account of 
the phicks . 330, ti. Their march to Constanti- 
le 332, i Revi jew of their pampbers, 334, 1i. 

v take Nice, 335, ii. Battle of Doryiaum, 
aper taki Antics h, 336. u. Their distres- 

8 7 A relieved by the discovery of 
the ia arice, 338, u. Siege and conquest of 
Jerusalem, 339, i. Gogftey of Bowiilon chosen 
king of Jerusalem, 340, ii. second cru- 
sade 344, ti. The crusaders ill-treated by the 
3TeE 










emperors, 345, i. he third crusades 
301, ii. Siege of Acre, ib. Fourth and fifth 
crusades, 353, ii pint grosade. 304, li. Se- 
enth ¢ . ecapitulation of the 
fourt * Gen@ral consequences 
of the « " 

| Clesiphon. the cit 79 O adesed by the Komeans, 
| gl. i ite aitgation, described, 319, i.. Juhan 
lechinest sizqe of that city, 321.1. Is sack- 

ed by the 22), ii. 
orl empetar ¢ ‘China, his character, 406, 


ropalata, his offiee under the Greek emperors, 


272, it. 
Cc =< e Song a by Augustus, Gri i. 
Cy we origin of traced, and 
| how now ef wy? note. 
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Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, his history and 
martyrdom, 191,i. | 

Cyprus, the kangdom of, bestowed on the house 
of Lusignan, by Richard L. of England, 359, 
i 


i. 
Cyrene, the Greek colonies there finally extermi- 
nated by ¢ hagroes iL. king of Persia, 119, 11. 

Cyriades, an obscure fugitive, is set up, b 
Por the Persian monareh, as emperor ot 

03,1. 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, his pompous relation 
a muraculous appearance of a celestiai cross, 

74,1. His ambiguous character, 305, 1. 

Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, his life and char- 
racter, 130), 1. Condemns the heresy of Nesto- 
rius, 132, il. Procures the decision of the coun- 
etl of Ephesus against Nestorius, 15. His court 
intrigues, 134, i. 5 

Cyzicus, how it. escaped destruction from the 
Gotha, 101, i. Isat length rained by them, J02, 
i. The island and city of, seized by the usur- 
per Procopiua, 332, i. 


D 


Dacia, conquest of, by the emperor Trajan, 14, i. 
Its situation, 20,1. Is overrun by the Goths, 
45,1. 1s resigned to them by Aurelian, 110.1. 

Dxemons, suppoeed to be the authors and objects 

an idvlatry, by the primitive ehristians, 





vomne, 











Dugisteus, general of the emperor Justinian, be- 
sieges Petra, 57, ii. Commands the Huns in lt- 
aly under Narses, 67, ti 

Daimbert archbishop of Pisa, installed patriarch 
of Jerusalem, 341, it. 

Dalmatia, described, 20, i 
mine there, 6, 1. note 

Dalmatius, nephew of Constantine the Great, is 
created Cweur, 228, i Is sent to govern the 
Gothic frontier, ib. Is cruelly destroyed by 
Conetantias, 231, 1 

Damascus, siege of, by the Saracens, 226, ii 
The city reduced both by storm and by treaty, 


oo7 


Produce of a silver 








297, ii. Remarks on [lughes's tragedy of this 
singe, 22h, 1. note Vaken and destroyed by 
‘Tamerlane, 417, i) 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, edict of Valentinian | 
addressed to him, to restrain the crafty avarice 
of the Roman clergy, +1. His bloody con- 


test with Ursinus for the episcopal dignity, 1) 
Dames, the Arab, his gallant enterprise against 
, 


the castle of Aleppo, 232, ii, ee 
s LX. of France, 355, 


Damietia ts taken by Loui 

a 
Damophilus, archbishop of Constantinople, re 
vis see, ruther than subscribe the Nicene 





elg 






creed, 374, i 

Dandolo, Henry, doge of Verice, his character, 
1,11. Igmade despot of Romania, 37), 11 

Danie ret bishop of Winebester, his instruc 
yo 1s to St Boniface, for the conversion of infi- 
aeie, 2 »! 

Danielis, «Grecian matron, her presents to the 
emperor Basil, 270.11, Her visit to him at Con- 
stantinople, 273 Her testament, 1 

Danube, course of the river, and the provinces of, 
deacribed, 20,3 

Daphne, the sac 








grove and temple of, at An 

tioch. deseribed, 308, i. Is converted to chris- 

tian purposes by Gatius, and restored to the pa 

gans by Julian, 309, 1. The temple burned, 

t 

Dara. the fortifieation of, by Justinian, described, 
20, ii. The demolition of, by the P. 
vented by peace, 53, ni. 
king of Persia, 110, ii 

Darius, his scheme for connecting the continents 
ot Europe and Asia, 206, 1 

Yarkness, preternatural, at the time of the pas 
sion. is unnoticed by the heathen philosophers 
historians. 1%], i 

istacard, the Persian royal t of, plundered 
by the emperor Heraclius, oth. 

Datianus, governor of Spain, yields ready obe- 
dience to the imperial edicts against the chris 
tians, 201, 1. 








Dative. bishop of Milan, instigates the revolt of 


the Ligerians to Justinian, 40, ii. Escapes to 


Constantinople on the taking of Milan by the | 


Burgundians, 4), ti 
Debtors, insolvent, crpel pupishment of, by the 
law of the twelve tables, 93, i 
Docemvire, review of the laws of the twelve ta 
bless 77,11. Their laws superseded by the per 
petuakedict, 79, ii. Severity of, 93, ii. 
“ius, hig exaltation to the empire, i. Was 
2 porsecutor of the christians, 196,71. 
Decurions. in the Roman empire, are severely 
treated by the imperial laws, 224, i. 


D 





Deificntion, of the Roman emperors. how this 


species a. idolatry was introduced, 36, i 

J) lators, are encouraged by the emperor Commo- 
dus, to gratify his hatred of the senate, 42, i 
Are suppressed by Pertinax, 46, i. 

Delphi, the the sacred ornaments of the temple 
of, removed to Constantinople by Constantine 
the Gr 209, 1. note 

Democracy, a form of government unfavourable 
to freedom in a large state, 24, i. 

Demosthenes, governor of Cwsarea, his gallant 
defence against, and heroic escape from, Sapor 
king of Persia, 1053, i. 

Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, humanely fue- 
cours the captives brought from Rome by Gen 
serie king of the Vandals, 481, 1 

Derar, the Saracen, his character, 226, ii. 

Desiderius, the last king of the Lombards, con- 
quered by Charlemagne, 179, ii. : 

Deapot, nature of that title in the Greek empire, 
Sis 

Despotism originates in superstition, 88, i, mote. 

Jyiadem assumed by Diocletian, what, 138, i. 

Diamonds, the art of cutting them, unknown to 
the ancients, 67, 1. note. : : 

Didius Julianus, purchases the imperial dignity 
ata publie auction, 48, i. ; 

Dioceses of the Roman empire, their number and 

ernment, 215, i. 4 . 

Diocletian, the manner of his military election to 
the omppe. 128, 1. Uw birth and character, i+ 
Takes Maximian for his colleague, 129, i. As- 
sociates ag Cesars, Galerius, and Constantius 
Chlorus, 1). His triomph, in conjunction with 

i. Pixes his court at the city 


Max! nian, 136,1 
of Nicomedia, 137, i. Abdicates the empire, 








ersians, pre- | 
ls taken by Chosroes, 


GENERAL INDEX. 


139, i. 

Charites V.id. Passes his life in retirement at 

Salona, 140,i. His im partial behaviour toward 

the christians, 197, i. Causes that produced 

| the persecation of the christians under his reign, 
07,1. 


fury of the soldiers, by the emperor Alexander 
Severus, 64, i. 

Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, his outrage- 
ous behaviour at the second council of Ephe- 
sus, 135, 0. Is deposed by the couneil of Chal 
cedon, 136, ii. ss 

Disabul, great khan of the Turks, his reception 

| _ of the ambassadors of Justinian, 50, il. 

| Divorce, the liberty.and abuse of, by the Roman 

|. laws, 88, 1i. Limitations of, i+ 

Docetes, their peculiar tenets, 262, i. 128, ii. De 
rivation of their name, 268, i. note 

Dominic, St. Loricatus, his fortitude in flagella- 
tion, 327, ii. 

Dominus, when this epithet was applied to the 

toman emperors, 13%, i. 
Jomitian, emperor, his treatment of his kinemen 
‘lavius Sabious, and Fiavius Clemens, IRs, | 

Domitian, the oriental prefect, is sent by the em 
peror Constantius to reform the etate of the east, 
then oppressed by Gallus, 239,i. Is put todeath 
there, 240, i. 

Donatus, his contest with Caeilian for the see of 
Carthage, 265, i. Historyof the schism of the 

| Jonalisis, 283, i. Persecution of the Donatists 
by the emperor Honorius, 454, i 

Derylaum, battle of, between sultan Soliman and 
the first crusaders, 335, 1i. 

Doxology, how introduced into the ehareh-ser 
vice, and how perverted, 22, i 

Organize representations at Rome, a character 
of, 424, 1 

Dreams, the popilar opinion of the preternatural 
origi of, favourable to that of Constantme pre 
vious to his battle with Maxentius, 256, | 

Dromedary, extraordinary speed of this animal 
115, i. note 

Dromones of the Greek empire described, ‘ 

















emperors Tiberius and Claudius 
ruses of mount Libaous, a character of, 
note. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great change 
in the modern, from the ancient, application of 
it, VI7.i 

Durazzo, siege of, by Robert Guiseard, 205, ii 
Rattle of, between him and the Greek en peror 
Alexius, 306, ii. 





323, ii 


| Earthquake, an extraordinary one over great 


partof the Roman empire, 349, 1 Account of 

| = that bappened in the reign of Justinian, 
‘ st 

East India, the Roman commercia! intercourse 


with that region, 31,1. Commodities of, taxed 
by Alexander Severus, 67, 1. 

Ebionites, account of that sect, 161, i 

a contutation of their errors, supposed, 


by the primitive fathers, to be a particular of 


26E, i. 
. - Their ideas of the person of Jesus 

| Christ, 127, i 

Ecclesiastes, the book of, why not likely to be the 
production of king Soloman, 31, i. note 

Eeclesiastical and civil powera, dist 
the fathers of the christian chureh, 25 

Ecdicius, son of the emperor Avitus, his gallant 
conduct in Gau!, 491, 1 

Ecthesia of the emperor Heraclius, 14 

Eada, of Iceland, the system of myt 
3, i 





Lu 

hology 

con, is sent from Attila king of the Huns, as 
his ambassador to the emperor Theodosius the 
Younger, 44, i gages in a proposal to as 
enssinate Attila,467,i. His son Odeoacer, the 
first barbarian king of Italy, 494. i 

Edesea, the purest dialect of the Syriac language 
spoken there, 82,1. note. The property of the 
christians there, confiscated by the emperor Ju 
lian, forthe disorderly conduct of the Arianr. 
310, i. Revolt.of the Roman troops there, 116, 
li. Account of the school of, 143, ii, History of 
the famous image there, 173. nu. The city and 
wineipality of, seized by Baldwin the erueader, 
336, ti. Is retaken by Zenghi, 347, ti. The 
counts of, 381,11 J 

Edict of Milan, published by Constantine the 
sreat 


2, 1. 

Exlicta of the pretors of Rome, under the repub 
lic, their nature and tendency, 7®, ii 

Edom, why that name was applied to the Roman 


in, 


























empire by the Jews, 182, i. note 
2drisites, the Saracen dynasty of, 264, ii 
Edward |. of England, his crusade to the Holy 


Land, 356, i. 

Egidius, his character, and revolt in Gaul, 487, i. 

puis son Syagrius. SBieh. £21 TI 

UgyPt, general descript oF, 21,1) ” #super- 
stitions of, with difficulty tolerated at Rome, 
23. 1. Amount of its revenues, 66,1. Public 
works executed there by Probus, 123, i. Con- 
dact of Diocletian there 12, i. Progress of 
christianity there, 177, i. ; : 
- + » edict of the emperor Valens, to restrain 
the number of recluse monkea there, 336, | 
- - » the worship of Serapis, how introduced 
there, 390,1. His temple and the Alexandrian 
library destroyed by bishop Theophilus, 391, 1 
Origin of monkish jnstitutions in, 497, i 
- = = great supplies of wheat furnished by, 
for the city of Constantinople, in the time of 
Justinian, 10, ii. Eeclesiastical history of, 147, 
ii. 








- « + reduced by the Saracens, 244, ii. Cap- 
tore of Alexandria, 235, 11. Administration of, 
237, ii. Deseription of, by Amrou, i) 
- + the Egyptians take Jerusalem from the 
Turks, 339, ii. Egypt conquered by the Tarks, 
af. i. Government of the Mamalukes there, 
edede TE 
Elagabalus, ia declared emperor by the troops at 
Emesa, 60,1. Was the first Roman who wore 
garments of pore silk, 1, 1 
Elephants, inquiry into the number of, brought 
into the field by the ancient princes of the east, 











Parallel between him and the emperor | 





| Dion Cassius, the historian, screened from the | 


ii. 
Druids, their power in Gaul suppressed by the 


Ject in the writings of St. John the evangelist, | Ff 


ished by | 





note. With what view introdaced in the 
e ireus at Rome im the first Punic war, 126, j 
Jieusinian mysterie hy tolerated b Se 
_peror Valentinia i 7 the em 
Emigration of the ancient northern nations, the 
nature and motives of, examined, BA, } 
imperors of nome, a review of their conatj 
tutions, 79, 1 ‘heir legislative powe b 
Their rescripts, 1) : oo 
ol Germany, their limited powe 
LG rs 
191, ii. Of Constantinople, their pomp and 
luxury, 271, 11. Officers of the palace, state 
’ 













and army, 272, ii. Adoration of the empe 
ond rave ! « 
mode of, 273, ii, Their p perer, 





Ne appearance, th, 
ii. ‘Their navy, id, 
of Romans to the last, 


Their despotic power, 275, 
They retain the name 
279, ii. 

Empire, Roman, diyjsion of, into the East and 
West empires by Valentinian, 331,i. Extine. 
tion of the western empire, 494, , 

Encampment, Ror » described, 

Ennodius, the servile flatterer of 
Ostrogoth king of Italy, is made bishop of Pa. 
via, 54, 1. note 

spagathus, leader of the mutinous pretoriang 
who murdered their pretect Ulpian, punished 
by the emperor Alexander Severus, 64, i 2 

Ephesus, the famous temple of Diana at, des. 
troyed by the Goths, 102, i, Council of, 139, jj 

spiscopal riots there, 123, ii 

Epicurus, his legacy to his philosophical digej 
ples, at Athens, 21, it 

Epirus, despots of, on the dismemberment of the 
Greek empire, 373, ii 

Equitius, master-goneral of the Illyrian frontier, 
is defeated by the Sarmatians, 348, 1 

Erasmus, his merit as a reformer, 286, ii. 

Esseniang, thear distinguishing tenets and prae 
tices, 177, 1 

Bue harist, a knotty subject to the first reformers, 
2P5. ti 

Eudes, duke of Aqnitain, 
invasion of France, 252 
of Charles Martel, 1d 
254, i 

Eudocia, her birth, character, and marriage with 
the emperor Theodosius the Younger, 449, j. 

race and death, 450, i 

her marriage with the emperor Area. 

307, 1. Stimulates him to give up his 
favourite Eutropius, 444, t Persecutes St. 
Chrysoste m, 447, i. Her death and character, 
10 

Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius the Youn- 
ger. is betrothed to the young emperor Valen 





i 
1 
Iheodorie the 




















repels the first Saracen 
" Implores the aid 
ecovers his dukedom, 








tinian LIL. of the west, 453, i. Her character, 
47%, i. Is married to the emperor Maximus, 
4-0, 1. Invites Genseric, king of the Vandals 


to Italy, 2 

Eudoxus, bishop of Constantinople, baptizes the 
emperor Valens, 336, 1 

Engeniue, the rhetorician, is made emperor of 








the west by Arbogasies the Frar 4,1. Is 
defeated and killed by Theodosius Dy be 

Eugenius LV. pope, his contest with the council 
oe Tal. iw. n Procures a re-union of the 
Latin and Greek churches, 434, ). Forma a 
league against the Turks, 442. 11. Revolt of the 
Roman citizens against him, 476, u 

humenius the orator, some account of, 14], i 
note 

Eunapius, the sophist, his Character of monks, 


and of the objects of their worship, 393, i 
Eunomians. punishment of, by the edict of the 
emperor Theodosius against her tics, 375, i 
Eunuchs, enumerated in the list of eastern com 
modities imported and taxed in the time of 
Alexander Sever 67, i.. They infest the pa 
lace of the third dian, 76.1 
their aseendency in the court of Constan- 
tius, 235, i. Why they favoured the Arimns, 
274, i. note. Procure the banishment of Libe 
rius bishop of Rome, 2-2, 
a conepiracy 
















. to disappoint the echemes 
of Rufinus, and marry the emperor Arcadius to 
Eudoxia, 397. 1. They distract court of 
the emperor Honoriue, 426, 427.1. And Govern 
that of Arcadime, 440, 1. Bcheme of Chrysa 
phios to assassinate Attila king of the Huns, 
107,i 


the 


the bishop of Seez and his whole chapter 
castrated, 404, i. note 

Eurie, king of the Visigoths in Gaul, his con 
quests in Spain, 490, i. [s vested with all the 

oman conqueste beyond the Alps by Odoacer 
king of Italy, 510, i. 

Europe, evidences that theclimate of, was much 
colder in ancient than in modern times, ®5, 1 
This alteration accounted for, td 
- « + final division between the western 
and eastern empires, 305, i. Is ravaged by At 
tila king of the Hune, 461, i. Is now one great 
republic, 529, 3 

Eusebia, empresa, wife of Constantius, her stea 
dy friendship nlian, 241.8. Te accused of 
arts to deprive Julian of chiidren, 242, i. 

Eusebius, his character of the followers of Arte 
mon, 120, i. His own character, 203, i. His 
story of the miraculous appearance of the cross 
in the sky to Constantine the Great, 256, i 

Eutropius the eunuch, great chamberlain to tho 
emperor Arcadius, concerts hia marriage with 
F.udoxia, in opposition to the views of Rafious, 
397, Sucereds Rufinus in the emperor's con 
fidence, 400,i. His character and administra 
tion, 441, 1. Provides for his own security, ina 














new law against treason, 442, i. Takes sanctn 
ary with St. Chrysostom, 444, i. His death, 
tb 


Eutyches, his opinion on the subject of the inear- 
nation supperted by the second council at 
Ephesus, | ii. And adhered to by the Arme- 
nians, 146, il . 

Euxine Sea, description of the vessels used in na- 
vigating, 100, i 

Exaltation of the cross, origin of the annual fes- 
tival of, 126, i 

Exarch, under the Greek empire, the office and 
rank of, 1°0, ii. Of Ravenna, the government 
of Italy settled in, and administered by, 104, 
ii, 

Excise duties, imposed by Augustus, 67,1. . 

Exeommunication from. christian communion, 
the origin of, 175, 963, i 








Exile, voluntary, under accusation and conscious 
guilt, its advantages among the Romans, 97, i 
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Faith and its operations, define d, 168.1 






































Falcandus, Hugo, character of his Hi toria Sicu- 
da, 312, ti. note is lame non » trans 
fer of the soy reiguty ol the isla d to the empe 
ror Henry V1. 312, a . 

Fathers of the chr an church, cause of their 
austere i 160, 1 

Fausia, ¢ ess, wite of Constantine the Great, 
causes of her b t put to death, 227, &. 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Ant » her cha- 
racter, 41,1 

Faustina, the widow of the emperor Constantius, 
count al v ot ius against 

’ iperor Vale B.t 

Fes ils. | t tak at. by the 
I iv s 

F ! ‘ found 
i s 

Fig f first public 
mG ' vw 
‘na of k en the seat of 
it wa ved to ( ple, reviewed, 
Wit 

Fing } ’ r “ ther to be 

’ 1th (ate aby U 
n Sever 55 

Fi ( k g fleet destroyed by, in 
t t ir of ¢ i i ‘ « long 
} rv Ls a 272, 0 ts not to 
be , ‘ ig w 210, il 

Fir I chant, his revolt against 
the em pe » llo.t 

Firmt I j ry of bis revolt against the 
en r\ » J43, 1. 

Flug ition, I flicacy in nance, and how 

r G. ded 1 

Fila s, Roman, their number, and peculiar 
+] 
offi , 

Fiaminian way, its course described, 68, ii. note. 

Flavia rehbt  ¢ sta ople, is killed 
at the see i ot Ep us, 15> 

fF) j or ‘ origin of the le of, 
i, 

Flor eth ut of that » 411, i. note 
Is be gcd igaisus, and relieved by Stu- 
licho, tb 

Florent » prwetor rant Gaul under Con 
stant r er. 250, 287, Ise t 
I { ' edon, Dut 
to es j i M4, 

F : Os ' | I itus. his 

g t ald » 0,1 

Pix ' Ron rsuversede 
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x r ah 
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344 His dis us expedition, 3455 346, 
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| Galato, the suburb of, at Constantinople, assign- 
ed to the Genoese, 309, ii. 
Galerius is associated in the administration, as 

















wsar. by the emperor Diocletian, 129, 1. Is 
deteated by the Perais Ans, 134.1. Surprises and 
overthrows Narses, 125,1. Assumes the title 
of J 8,on the abdication of Diocletian, 
142, 3 His Jealousy of Constantine, 144» 1. 
Deems it prudent to acknowl dge him Cwesar, 
1d. ftlis unsuccessful invasion of Italy, id. In 
vests Liciniug with the purple on the death of 
Severus, 146, i. His death, 147,1. From what 
causes he entertained an aversion to the chris- 
tians, If 1. Obtains the countenance of Dio- 
cletian for persecuting them, 192, 1. Publishes 
om edict of toleration just before his death, 





that 












t s, two-fold application of name 
in t incy of christianity, L87,i. Why the 
emperor Julian applied this name to the chris 
tinns, 306, i 

Gallienus, eon of the emperor Valerian, is asso- 
crated by him in the imperial throne, 98, 1. Pro- 
hibits the senators from exercisir g military 
employments, 99,1. Character of his adminis- | 
tration after the captivity of hi s father, 104, 


Names Claudius for his successor, 107,i. Fa- 
voure cd the christiangs 106, 1. 

valleys of the Greek empire de scribed, 275, ii. 

G itius eleeted emperor on the minority of Hosti- 
lianos, the son ef Decius, 7, 1. 


Gallus, nephe w of Constantine the Great, his 








edueation, 23%, 1. Is invested with the title of 
Cesar, 2 39, i. His crue Ity and imprudence, 
239, 1 is disgrace and death, 240. i. Embra- 


ced thé doctrine, but neglected the precepts, 


of christianity, 29%, 1. Converts the grove of 
Daphne. at Antioch, to a christian burial- 
place, 30), 1 

Games, public, of the Romans, describe 4,77 7,4 33, 








1. Account of the factions of the cire US» 7» il. 
tinges, source of that river, 415 de ii note. 
Gaudentius, the notary, condemned to death 
under the emperor Julian, 295, i. 

















Gaul, the province of, described, 19,i. The pow 
er of the Druids suppressed there by Tiberius 
and Claudius, 23,1. Cities in, 29, Amount 
of the tribute pard by that moueines to Rome, 
66.1. Is defended a net Franks by Pos 
thumous, 48.1. Succession of usurpers there, 
j12, 1. Invasion of, by the Lygians, 121, i 
Rev ’ the Bagaude, suppressed by Max 
imian, » i. Progress of christianity there, 
17k, 3 

Proportion of the capitation-tax levied 
there by the Roman cinperors, ‘ i. ‘es inva- 








he Germana, 246, 1 e government 





gned to Julian, 247.1. His civil admin- 
, 250.1. La invaded by the Alemanni, 
inder the emperor Valentinian, » il. And 





under Gr 














dest ion of idols and temples there, by 
Marti hop of T .329,9. Ie overrun by 
the bar j Radagaisus, after his 
defeat Sr } 1. Is settled by the 
G , Bure s, and Franks, 438,1i. As 
t rovinces in, 440.1. Reign 

of T g of the Visigoths in. 469, 1. 
) vingian rf f kings of the 
ttila. king 








G ran wera of the Turks, when settled, 320, 
i 

Gelasius, pope, hia zeal against the celebration 
of the feast of Luperealia, 489, i. Deplores the 
mise rable decay of Italy, 496, 1 


Gelasive IT », his rough treatment by Cen- 

sio Frangipani, 44, ii 

Gelimer deposes Hilderic the Vandal king of 
Afriea, and surps the government, 23,1), [s 


defeated by Belisarius. His final defeat, 


pape 


27.0 


29, ii. His Sdistre -esful flight, 30. ii, Surrenders 
himeelf to Belisarias, 1d. Graces his triumph, 
31,i. His peaceful retirement, id 


General of the Roman army, his extensive power, 
33.1 

Gr 
il 

Gennadius » monk, hie denunciation against a 
Greek onion nwith the Latin church, 452, ii. 

Gennerid, the Roman general, under the emperor 
Honorius, his character, 426, 1 

Gen 
iburb of Pera at Constantinople, 309, 1 

Cher war with the emperor Cantacuzenus, 


Arabian, striking instances of, 197, 


erosity, 


















4, i 
Genseric, king of the Vandals in Spain, his cha- 
racter, 454.1 ws over to Africa on the invi 
tation ofcount Boniface, 16. His succe a 
there by the assistance of the Donatiste, 455, i. 
Devastat of Africa his troops, 76. Beste 
ges Bonifa mn Hippo Regius, 74. His treach 
erous surprisal of Carthage, 457. i. Strength 
ena | f by an alliance with Attila king of 
t Hat ns, 461.1. His brutal treatment of his 
son'a wife, daughter “heodoric, 470, Rai 
eA val force. and invade vy. 479, i. His 
sack of Rome, 420, i. Destr fleet of Ma 
1 i-6,i. His naval dep: ations on [taby. 
7.1. His eclaime on the eastern empire, i+ 
Destroys the Roman fleet under Basilicus, 490, 





1. Was an Arian, and persecuted his catholic 
subjects, 505, i. 
Gg eman, etymology of the term. 331. ii. mote 
Geom s of the em ror Constantine Porphy 
' count of, 267, il 
G ge ‘appadoci supers redea Athanasius | 
in the see of Alexandria, 200, i. His scandal 
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ese, their mereantile establishment in the | 





. Becomes 





ous history, and tragica] death, 30 
the tutelar saint of f igiand, 310, i. 
Ge pide, their encroachments on the eastern em- 

} pire checked by the Lombards, 46, u. Are re- 
duced by them, 99, ii. 

Germanus, n@ phew of the emperor Justiniz an, hig 
character and prome@tion to the command of 
the army sent to Italy, 67, ii. His death, 68, 
li. 

Germany, the rude institutions of that country 
the original principles of European lawe and 
manners, 84, 1. its ancient extent, i+. How 
pe opled,&5, 1. The natives unacquainted with 
etters in the time of Tacitus, 6, i. Had no 

} citjes,id anners of the ancient Germans, 8&7, 

i Population, ». State of liberty amtoe thems 
88, i. Authority of their n agistrates,ab. Con- 
jogal faith and chastit ve e9.1. Their feligion, 








90,1. Arms and discipline.9}.i. Theirteuds, 
92, i. General idea of the German tribes, id. 
| Probus carries th Roman arms into Germany, 





” 


2. 3. frontier wail built by Probus from 
the Rhine to the Danube, id. 
- Invasions of Gaul by the Germans, 
246, 338 ip Ie 
- state of, under the emperor Charle- 
| magne, 186, 1. The imperial crown establish- 
ed in the name and nation of Germany, by the 
first Otho, 187, ni. Division of, among inde- 
pendent princes, 191, ii. Formation of the Ger- 
| onal constitution,2). State assumed by the 
emperor, 192, ti. 
Ge -rontius, connt, sets up Maximus asemperor in 
Spain, and loses his lite in the attempt, 435, i. 
| Geta, and Caracalla, sons of ‘the emperor ® ve : 














rus, theiy fixed antipathy to each other, 50, 
Gildo the Moor, his revoli in Africa, 400, i. lie 
defeat and death, 401], 
Gladiators, desperate enterprise and fate of a 


of, reserved for the triumph of Probus, 
i. The com atte of, abolished by the empe- 

ror Honorius, 408, 

Glycerius is_first emperor of Rome, 

| bishop of Salona, 49: 34 1. Marc: 
pos, and is made archbishop of Milan, id. 

Gnostics, character and account of th e sect of, 
161,1. Principal sects into which they divide 
162,i. Their peculiar tenets, 268, i. 128, ii. 

Godfrey of Bouilk id engage- 
ment in the first is route to 
Constantineple, ted king «f Je- 
rusalem,. 340, ii. Compiles the Asatse of Jeru- 


. 2,11 orm of his adm 
Gog and Magog. the famous ramy 
bed, 20 i. 


rty 
























erusé 
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art of, deseri 





















Goisvintha, wife of Leovigild, king of Spain, her 
pious croelty to the princess gundis, 308, 1. 
Gold of affliction, the tax so denomi d in the 
eastern empire, abolished by the emp. ro Anas- 

tassios, 12,11 
Golden horn, why the Bosphorus 
I mete antiquity, 
ie msul of Africa, 
and el n to the empire of 
Ihis sociated with him t@ the ix 
leur 





The invade vhey 
receive tribu hey 
subd the Bos r iy lunder the 
cities of Bithynia, 101, 1 avage Greece, 
WR, 1. Coneluc ) the emperor 
Aurelian, 110, i X iyricum, at 


are chastised by C 
- their war with the Sarm: 
} again routed by Constantine 


ut. 15, ). 
i. Are 


pie war 











under the emperors Valer and Valens, 
347.1. Are defeated by the I 356, L. They 
we the protection of the er ror Vz NSs 
They are received in ite the empire, 00% 





. hey are oppr saed | y the Roman governors 
‘hrace, ib. Are p aoe d to hosth jit i¢ sand 
feat Lupicinus, 359. i. They ravage Thrace. 





Battle of Salices, 360, i. They are stren 
ened by fresh swarms of their COUDITYMEN s. 1, 
i. Battle of Hadrianople, 362, i. Scour the 
country from Hadrianople to Constantinop le. 





364.1. Massacre of the Gx this youth in Asin. 
1b. Their formidable union broken by the death 
of Eritgpern, 007 7,1. Death and funeral! of Atha- 
naric, 2 Invasion and defeat of the Ostro- 
othe, 368, 1. Are settled in Thrace, by Theo- 
Soabes. ib. ir hostile sentiments, a 9,3. 
revolt of, under Honorius. 403, 1. They 
ravage Greece, under » command of Alarie 
5b. They invade Italy, 105, te The sack of 
| by, 428. 1.. Death of Alaric, 432,1. Vic- 


tories of Wallia in Spain, 43/,1. They are sete 
tled in Aquitain, 14. See G nul. and Theodorie. 
Cc onquest of the Visigoths in Gaul and Spain, 
490, i. How the Goths were converted to the 


hristian religion, 503, 

- + reign of Theodoric king Of the Ostro- 
goths, 531],1. The Goths in Italy extinguished, 
71,u 
Government, civil, the origin « 
Governors of provinces, pnd 

their great power and influ 
































Gratian was the first 
pontifieal rob 26 
cess Consta d' succeeds to the empire, 
349, i. Defeats the Alemannt in Gaul, 30], i 
sts Theodosius with the empire of east, 
i 
his character and cont 
aan on ae : 
} threw the eeclesiast 
ism, 307 
Greece, is ravaged b 
rt by laric the . 
the Turke, 461, i 
Greek church, origin of the schi#m of, 356, 434, 
141, i! 
; kempire. See Cons 
Greeks, why averse tot guace and 
vrs, 25.1. The Gre 2 acienti- 
fic language among haracter 
of the Greek languag oplep435, 
} tit When first taugnt i. 
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Greek learning, revival of, in Italy, 436, ii. 
Gregory the Great, pope, his pious presents to 
ecared, king of Spain, 509,1. E conte Theo- 
delinda, queen of dhe Lombards, to propagate 
the Nicene faith, 7b. His enmity to the vener- 
able buildings and learning of Rome, 107, ii. 
His birth and early profession, 106, i. His 
elevation to the pontifieate, 1d. Sen ds a mis- 
sion to convert the Britons, 109, ii. Safectifies 
the usurpation of the emperor Phocas, 117, 11 
Greg ry (1. pope, his ep les to Leo ltl emperor 
of Constantinople, 176, Revolts agamst the 
Greek emperor, 177, ai. 
Gregory Vil. pope, his ambitious schemes, 189, 
li. His contest with the emperor He ary iil. 
307, it. . His retreat to Salerno, 308, 464, ii. 
Gregory, prefect of Africa, history of him and 
his daughter, 138, 
Gregory Nazianzen, his lamentation on the dis- 
graceful discord among christians, 284, | 














Loads the memory of the emperor Julian with | 


invective, 299, i. Censures Constantius for 
he ving spare d his life, 300, 1. note. 
: is presented to the wretched see of 
Sasima, by his friend archbishop Basil, 373, i 
His mission to Consts potietele 2 Is placed on 
the arehie pise opal throne , heodosius, 374, 
i. His resignation and character, 375 
Grumbates, King of the Chionrtes, attends Sapor 
king of Persia, in his invasion of Mesq,otamia, 
245, i. Loses his son at the siege of Ainida, id 
Returns home in grief, 246, 1 
Gi ianship. how vested and exercised, accord 
ing to the Roman civil laws, 89, 1 
Gubages, king of Colchos, his altiance with Chos 
roes king of Persit i. Returns to his for 
mer connection with the emperor Justinian, id 
_Is treat verovusly killed, 58,1 
shibelines, the parties of, in Italy, 


















degrees of, in the penal laws of the 
Romans, 94, 

Guiscard, Robert, his bi rth and character, 301, 
1. Acquires the dukedom of Apulia, 302, u 
His lian conquests, 30%, i. Besteges Duraz 

ZO. . Deter the Greek emperor Alex 

ius there, 306, Eng: ges in the cause of pope 














12. 3 

and use of, 424, 11 
usalem, his charac 
taken prisoner by 


lefeated and 





sma | island in the ZE sian S€A, GD 1D 
its poverty, 66,1 


H 


linquishes the eastern con- 
quests of Trajan, i. Their characters com- 
pared, 2b. Hise eter cor sted with that 
of Antoninus Pius, 15. His several adoptions 
of successors, 38, 1. Pounds the city of Alia 
OCapitelina on Mount Sion, 160, i 

re forms the Jaws of Rome in the perpet- 

ual edicts 79, i 

Hadr doy battle of, hetween Constantine the 
Great and Lieinius, | i 56, i. Is ineffectually b 
sieged by Fritigern the Goth »1. Battle of, 
between the emperor Valens and the Goths, 
362, 1 

Hakem, caliph of the Saracens, assumes a di 

| ster to supplant the Mahometan 


Aadrian, emperor, re 






















nadanites, the Saracen dynasty of, in Meso- 
potamia, 265, 11 
nuibal, review of the state of Rome when he 
esieged that city, 412, 1 
Hannihalianus, nephew of Constantine the 
Great, is dignified with the title of king, 225, i. 
Provinces assigned to him for a kimgdom, 1) 
Is cruelly destroyed by Constantias, 231, 1 
Happiness, instance how little it depends on 
power and magnificence, 256, ii 
Huarmozan, the Persian satrap, his interview 
with the caliph Omar, 223, ile 
Harpies, an ane sont mythologic 
lere’s con} concerning, 206, 1. wete, 
Harun al Ra hid. c caliph, his fre sndly correspon 
dence with the emperor Charlemagne, 156, 1 
His wars with the Greek empire, 259, 
Hassan, the Saracen, conquers Carthage, 241, 












id sport of, introduced into 


rar is, 106, 0 


ii. 
Hawking, the art 
Italy by the Lon 














Hegira, the : 2 of , how fixe - 7, ii 
Helena, the mother of ( < ine, her parentage 
ascertamed, 143, 1 Vas converted to christ 


by her son 2,1. note 

sister of ™ emperor Constantius. 
dto Julian, 241, i. Is reported to be « 
of children by the arts of the empress Euse 
242. i. Her death, 24% 

eliopolis, taken by the Sa 


rt . 
4 Il, according to Mah met, described, 205, ii 
H 
















*Hespont described, 207, i 
elvetia,ampunt of its population in the time of 
Cesar, 87, i. note 

Hengist, his arrival in Britain with soccours for 

F gern, against the Cal 524,1. His 
establishment in Ke 524, ! ‘ 

Henoticon of the emperor Zeno, character of, 
137, ‘ 

Henry succeeds his brother Baldwin as emperor 
of Constantinople. 374, ti. His character and 
admir ‘stration, 375, ti 

Henry IL. . emveror, his contest with pope Greg 

ory Vil. i. Takes Rome, and sets up 

pope Clement ILL. 308, ii 

















Henry Vi. emperor, conquers and pillages the | 


island of Sicily, 313, ti 


Henry the Fowler, emperor of Germany, defeats | 


the Turkish invaders, 291. 1 

He otarchy, Saxo sblishment of, in Britain, 

5,1. Review of the state of, 526, i 

He racli 
in obedience to Honorius, 428, i His cruel 
veage of the r gees from the sack of Rome by 
Aiaric, 431, i His revolt and death, 434, 1 

Fe racileor » emperor of Constantinople, 1532, 











ft 

















ii 
Heraclius. deposes the eastern usurper Phocas, 
aad is chosen emperor, 118, ii. Conquests of 


gory VIUL. 308, 11. His second expedition to 
e, and death,17d 

lobald, king of the Bargunc ne» ip reduce d 
vis king of the His mode | 


history, Le | 


count of Africa, retar o that pr rovinee | 





GENERAL INDEX. 





nseric, king of the Van- 
cals, pe rsecutes his catholic sub jects, 505, 4 
His cruelty t to the catholics of Tipasa c 

‘ « 


tressful situation, 120, ii. Accepts an ignomin 
ious peace from Chosroes, 121, ii , His first ex- 
pedition against the Persians, 
| cond Persian expedition, id iret 
| self by an alliance with the Turks, P24, 11. 
> die 
| third Persian expedition, ib. His treaty ot 
} peace with Persias 126, ii. His triumph and 
pilgrunage to Jerusalem, id. His theological! 
inquiries, 140, 141, i: 
Heraclhius marries his nieee Martina, 151, i 





: ob 
seat, and their conquesis 





li. His se Hons, their ong 
303, 1. Their 


tions, 355, j 


t 8 hi 
eth him cline, 354, j I'beir emigra. 


ir victories over the Goths 





oot, Wiel 
Huns, they drive other barbarous tri} 
tt , upon the Roman pre 410.1. Their 
establishment in Hungar i. Charneter 
of thetr king Attila,2). ‘Their invasion of Pe 
| Leaves his two sons jouit successors to Lie sam em, 400.1 lhe empire of, extinguished by “ 
are, 152, li. Invasion of his provi by the ath of Attila, 477.1 eer y the 
Saracens, 226, ii. Flies from Syria, »il Hunting of wild t 
| He raclius the prefect, his expedition against the a vice, 44, i. le the school of war,‘ i 
Vandals in Africa, 489, i Hypatia, the female philosopher, murdered 
Heraclius the eunuch, instigates the emperor] the churchat Alexandria, 131,10. e ia 
| Vafentinian LIL to the murder of the patrician | Hypatius, sedition of, at Constantinople, 9 
Etius, 478, 1. His death, id _— 
Herhe lot character of his Bibliotheque Orien Land J 
tale, 221, }. note | 
Hercynian forest, the extent of, unknown in the | Jacobites of the 
time of Cwsar, 85, i. note ! I 
Jeresy in religion, the origin of, traced, 161, i 
ul ict of Constantine the Great againat, 204, i 
ermanri¢, king of the Ostrogoths, his conquests inizaries, first institution of those troops i 
| 340, i. Hig death, 357, 4. a 7 er ee 


e8 before 





Chosroes II. king of Persia, 119, ii. His dis Hunneric, the son of G 





» when 4 virtue, and when 




















» history of the sect of, 145, 








ary exploits in Bpaiy 















































lermenegild, prince of PRetiea, his marriage n and Caspian gates of mount Caucasus 
with lngundis, princess of Austrasi@y and cot nquished,22,n. The Iberian gates ocee, 
version to the Nicene faith, o08,1. Revolt aud by ¢ les king of Persia, ab , 
death, id. } : is int of the w rtunes of Spain 
Hermits of the east, their mortified course of life, by at uption of the varbarous nations, 456. |. 
2, 1 firucles performed by them ¢ Idolatry ascribed to the agency of demons, by the 
reiics, ib primi stians, loz, i. Derivation of the 
Hermodorus, the I sia assiata th : te and + ‘ applications, 26, 
m compiling their twelve tables of | 
Herinog nes, master-general tt ‘ Jerom, | extravaga tation of the ds 
killed in attempt toba ish Pa shop of vistation of Par y the Goths, 304, ; 
Constant ple, 283, i | . His woth over the w w Paula, 499, i. ° 
Hero and under, the st by whom ¢ J 1s 68 t ‘ profa 
trovertec d detet note » JO4, Pilgris + ‘ re 
Herodian, his life of ‘ Sever wh lics | rved there, t \ ve ‘ ta 
|} preferable to that in the ustan history, oft rJ to rebuild the temple, 
¥ dy 
ue, his extraordinary fortane and a megnif t church erecte there to 
| 28,1 the Virg Ma by Justinian, 17,0 lhe ves 
character of t worship, Sf f thet t ught from Africa Cor 
[ r ! Ie conquerer 
uli, of Germany and Pol by « oh f Persia, 1 Tnsur 
,! rr i here I 
ion, the monk of Palestine, a t of, be Glas 2, 231. 
a ii. G t«t rims to, ? Cr 
y> bishop of Pr re, hier « lor 
r { iversity of doetri fror h lurka by tl Eg 
Hie ox: osition of the term Hor t e, 339 Is take t crusaders, 40, 
Is ‘ m under Godtrey of 
| pe ensures the emperor Anthemius Te of Success f ite christian prit 
| leruting 5 es, 4P0. . 9, ut. Is pillaged by the Carizmians, 
| the Van king of Africa, his ind: J4, 
} > his catholic subjects displeases both | Jer em, New, descr according to the 
| the Arians and Athanasians,23,n. Is deposed | ‘ f the primitive chr ians, 165,13 
| by Gelimer, tb Is put to death, 27, 1 Jesuits, Portuguese, persecute the eastern chris 
Hindoos of the east, hot the disciples of Zoroas-| ¢ ¢, 144, 1 heir labours in, and expulsior 
r, 247, note | i », Abyssinia, 149, ii 
Hindostan, conquest of, by Tamerlane, 415, ii | Jews, an obscure, unsocial, obstinate race of 
Hippo Regius, si ge of, by Genseric king of the n » 158, i. Review of rh y. 150.3 


|. Vandale, 455, 
History, the principal su 
Holy war, the justice of it inquired into, 32 


hiv foo 


ets of, 





Homicide, how commuted by the Salic laws, 








. nf att 
t i Ol . 
1 ion bet weer iwel 
Honain. war of, 
Honoratua, arch M is, with his 


| clergy, driven from his see by the Lombards, 
1 100, ti 
Honoris, princess, sister of the emperor Valenti 
nian IIT. her history, 471,11 
fonorius, son of Theodosiu 





the Great, is declar 








ed emperor of the wee 


1. Marries Maria, the dar ) ‘ 
402.1. His character, t/ Flies from Milan« 
the invasion of Italy by Alaric, 407, 1.. His tri 
nmphant entry to Rome, 408, 1. Abolivhes 





























the combats of gladiators, 1+. Fixes his resi massacres of, by the fir \ , 329 
dence at Ravenna, 409.i. Orders the death of ' 
Stilicho, 416, i.. His impolitic me r ne P ‘ uar 
} cruelty unite his barbarians ers at hir \ ‘ y ‘ 
| wonder Alaric, 417, 1. His cou s distracted oi. His rwith I us 
} by the eunuche, 426, tov reat 
} Attalus a 4 ric. iat acts ad of ef N . it e of 
deat 434 His tr re KK flew from the k of 
Spain, by Wallia the Goth, 437, 1.. Is susp 0 
| ed of incest with his sister Plicidia, 452, fA the 3 t 
His persecution of the Dovatists in Afri his 193, i 
fo4.1 é 24.1 
Honour, the new ranks of, uced in t ent i ‘ ' ne nes 
of Constantinople, 212. 272, vw ex ded w ? 
Hormiadas, a fugitive Persia ee e court 1 t seat of en t 
-| of the emperor Constantius, his remarks o7 12 
city of Rom d sta I ( 
tion under Ji Images, introds 7 stiar arch, 
Hormouz, the t roof Per » his 172, The worship of, ved from paga 
accession, 111.1). His character, Is depos r the coun { 
ed, and at length killed, 112, ii | idorat ot, 
Horses of Arabia, their peculiar quali » 194 A « 





Hosein the son of All, hia tr Are the 
Hospitaliers, knights of St hn of I rosa 
popularity and character of the order of, 341, 

| Hogtilianus, the minor son of the emperor Decius, 


elected emperor under the guardianship of Gal 


































jus, 97,1 tory of e doctrine 
Hugh. hie g of Burgundy, his marriage with Ma . 
rozia, and expulsion from Rome by Alberic, ry, distinguished, ©, 
18, ii 
Hugh, count of Vermandois, eng 3 in the first | India, account ofthe christians of St Th mas in, 
crusade, 330, ii Is shipwr » and mad 144, Persecution of, by the Port e, id, 
| captive by the Greek emperor Alexius Comne Indictions, the morable wra of dated 
|} nus, 302, ti. His return, 338, i 150, i. not rhe name a use of, in the mid 
Human natore, its natural propensities, 109, i die ages, whence derived, 221 
Hume, Mr. his natural history of religi ! Indulgences, in the Romish church, the nature 
best commentary on the polytheism of the an of, explained, 327, 1 
ciente, 22, i. note. His difficulty, as to the ex Ingundis,. princess of Austrasia, is married to 
|} tent 1 Imperial f ice at Rowe, resolved, Herme gild rines t Ra 1, and cruelly 
55, i. note. Charges the most ref phi reated by his motherG v 1, OOF, 1 
losophic sects with intoleranc Inheritance, paternal, subject to parental disere 
Hangary. establishment of the » 45%. i tion am the Romans, 67. i. The Roman law 
State of, under the emperor Cha agne, 104 of, %. 11 lestamentar sitions of proper 
i. Terror excited by their first approach to ty. ! oe f w evaded, 0). 
Europe, 228, i Their cha ter Injurie review laws for the re 





Huniades, John, 
443, ji. Hia d 


exploits agai 
nce of Belgrade and death, | Innocent IIl. 3 





enjoyed the plenitude of pa 





| 445, ii ! | power, Jdkts1 


Inquisition, the first erection of that tribunal, 
353) 1. z ce sae 

Institutes of Justinian, an analysis of, 85, ii. 

interest of money, how regulated by the Roman 
law, 93, i. a 

Joan, pope, the story of, fictitious, 189, ii. note 

John, principal secretary to the emperor Hono- 
rius, usurps the empire after his death, 402, 1. 

John, the almsgiver, archbishop of Alexandria, 
relieves the Jewish refugees when Jerusalem 
was taken by the Persians, 119, ii. His extra- 
ordinary liberality of the church treasure, 147, 


at Ephesus after 
with his bish- 
u. Coalition 


ul 
John, bishop of Antioch, arrives 
the meeting of the council, and 
ops, decides inst Cyril, Lt, 
between him and Cyril, 133, u 
Johu, of Apri, patriarch ot Constantinople, his 
price, ¢ i confederacy against John Cautacu- 














zene, 300, I. ee 
John, of Bricane, emperor of Co stautinople, 
377, i . 
John of Cappadocia, pretorian prefect of the 
east, under the emperor Justinian, his charac 
ter. 14, i. fs disgraced by the empress Theo- 


dora, and becomes a bishop, ib. Opposes the 
African war, 24, 0. His traud, in supplying 
the army with bread, 26, u : 
John Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, 166, 
u 
John Damascenus, St. his history, 175. ii. note 




















John of L lis, the hermit, his character, and 
< ular tise to the emperor Theodosius 
the Great, o,1 

John, the Monoph ysite bishop of Asia, is employ- 
ed by the emperor Justiniano to root out pagans 
and heretics, 13), 1 

Joha XU. poy 1s flagitious character, 129, ii 

John Wali pope, his profligate character, 456, 
ti 

John, St. the evange t, reveals the true sense 
of Plato's doctrine of the Le 207, 1 

John the Sanguinar Test thie treasures 
in Picenum, and obliges Vitiges to raise the 
si of Ro »41,1 . 

John Zimisees, murders the Greek emperor Ni 

horus, and ‘ es him, 162, 1. Us east- 
ern vict 26, li. Defeats Swatosiaus, czar 
of Russia, 294, 1 

jona, one of t Hebride islands, its ancient mo 
nastic emine e, 40%, 

Jonas, r gaido of Damascus, story of, 222, 1 

Jordaa, cl acter of his work De Originibu 
Sclat is, 257. 

Joseph t ( . governor of Berzem, kills 
the su in, S19, 11 

. the mention of Jesus Christ in his hie 
forgery, 176, i. note, His inion that 





Plato derived knowledge from the Jews, con 








troverted, 207, 1. note 
Jovian is elected emperor by the 

on their retreat from Assyria, 32 

treaty with Sapor king of Persia, 325, 1. His 


death, 330, i 









































Jovians and Herculians, new bodies of guards 
instituted to supersede the pratorian bands, 
137.1 

Jovinian of Ver 2, his punishment by a Roman 
synod, for ber . 406, i 

Jovinus redu the Alemanni, who had invaded 
Gaul, 35,1 

’ unt of his revolt against the empe 
ror Honortus in Germany, 435, 

Jovios, pretorian prefect ander the emperor Ho 
norius, succeeds Olympius as his confidential 
minister, 426, 1. His negociations with Alaric 
obstructe 16. Deserts Honorius, and goes 

o Alaric, and the new emperor Attalus, 

lren:, her marriage with the Greek emperor Leo 

156, 0. Her ambition, and barbarity to her sor 

Constantine... Restores images to public de 
votion, 1&2, ti 

Ireland was first colonized from Seotiand, 341, i 
Derivation of the name of its tutelar saint, Pa 
tick, 495, i. note 

Isanc {. Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, 
164, i 

Il. Angelos, emperor of Constantinople, 

NW i8 haracter and reig yao iu Ie 

1 is brother Alexius, id. La restored by 

r flere, 306, ii. His death, 367, 0 

archbist of Arn 1, his apology for the 
viees of king Artasires, 451,1 

Is 1 ellion there against the emperor 
Ga 106, i 

isaurians, reduction of, by the eastern emperors, 
12, 3 

leidore, cardinal, his ill-treatment in_Ruasia, 
‘41, Receive i t from th 
Greek « ray at Cor ante ~ it 

lsocrates, his price for the tuition of his pupils 
i. 

Ttu yminion of, under Odoacer, succeed 
t xtinetion of the western empire. 44, i 
Its miser tf at swra, 496.1. Conver- 
sion of the Lombards of, to the Nicene faith, 
09, i 

is reduced by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
534, i. Hisadminiatration, ib. Government of, 
according to the Roman law, by Theodoric, 
5M. 1 Ira flourishing state at this time, 53R, i 
How supplied with silk from China, 10,11. His 
tory of Amalasontha, queen of Ltaly, 33,11. In 
vasion of. by Belisarius, 85, i. Sirege of Rome 
by the Gothe, 36. Invasion of Italy by the 
Franks, 41, 11. Revolt of the Goths. 62,0. Ex 
pedition of the eunuch Narses, 67, ii vasion 
of, by the Franks and Alemanni, 70, ii. Go 
vernment of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 
yi 9 ee yuests of Albot king of the Lom- 
bard . 100, ii. Distress of, 104.0. How di 
vided between the Lombards aad the exarchs 
of Ravenna, i> 

Ita! wth of the papal power in, 175, ii. Re 
volt of, against the Greek emperors, 177, li 
The exarchate of Rav 1 granted tothe pope, 
el, i Ex t of ‘the dominions of Charle 
magne there, 185, ii. The power of the Ger 
n ("wan destroyed the rree of the com 
mercial cities there, 100, i Factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, 191, ii. Conflict of the 
Baracens. Latins. and Greeks, in, 26, 1) 


revival of Greek learning in, 436, 11. Au 
thors consulted for the history of, 489, ti. note 
Jubilee, popish, a revival of the secular games, 


n.} temple of Daphne, 309, 1. 
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7 i. note. 473, ii. The return of, accelerated, 

ab. 

Jude, St. examination of his grandsons before the 
tribunal ef the procurator of Judwa, 162, 1. 

Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, how deter- 
mined, 518, i. 4 

Judgments popular, of the Romans, displayed, 

| YO, U 

| Julia Domna, wife of the emperor Severus, her 

character, dd, i. fier death, 60, i. 

| Juliau., the nephew of Constantine the Great, his 

| education, 238,1. His dangerous situation on 

the aeath of his brother Gallus, 240, 1. Is gent 

to Athens, where he cultivates philosephy, 





241, i. Is recalled by Constantius, 1d. Is in- 
} vested with the title of Cesar, 240,1 Is ap- 
| pointed to the government of Gaul, 247,i. His 


first campaign, 1). Battle of Strasburgh, 248, 
1. Reduces the Franks at Toxandria, 249, 1. 
His three expeditions beyond the Rhine, i. 
Restores the cities of Gaul, 250, i. His civil 
administration, 7+. His account of the theolo- 


tius, 264,73. Constantius grows jealous of him, 
286, i. The Gaulish legions are ordered into 
the east, 257, 1. Is saluted emperor by the 
troops, 228, i. His embassy and epiatie to Con- 
| stantius, 259, i. Hie fourth and _fitth expedi- 
tions beyond the Rhine, t. Declares war 
| against Constantius, aod abjgres the christian 
religion, 290, 1. His mareh fromthe Rhine in- 
to Lilyricum, dé. Enters Sirmium, 21,1. Pub- 
lishes apologies for his conduct, i. His tri 
| umphant entry inte Constantinople on the 
death of Constantius, 293, tr. His private life 
and civil government, 7+. His reformations in 
the impenal palace, 204, i. comes a sloven 
to avoid foppery, id . 
trial of the evil ministers of Constantius, ib 
| Dismisses the spies and informers employed by 
| his predecessor, § His love of freedom 
and the republic, 206, 1. His kindn@ss to the 
Grecian cities, tb. His abilities as an orator, 
ib, And asa judge, 27,1. His cheracter, id 
His apostacy accounted for, 298, i. 
pagan mythology, 7). His theological system 
2,1. Hig initiation into the Eleusinian mys 
teries, and his fanaticism, »1. His hypoeri 
tical duphieity, 1d ‘rites a vindication of his 
apostacy, J01,1. His edict fora general tolera 
tion, 2. His pagan superstitious zeal, 302, 1 
His circular letters for the reformation of the 
pagan religion, t+. His industry in gaining 
proselytes, 303, 1. His address to the Jews, 
24, 1. Hietory of his attempt to rebuild the 
temple at J. rasalem, 305, i. ‘Transfers the re- 
venues of the christian chareh to the heathen 
priests. 307,1.. Prohibits christian schools, 1d. 
Obliges the christians to reinstate the pagan 
temples, 308,1. Restores the sacred grove and 
Punjshes the chris- 
tians of Antioch for burning that temple, 2d. 
His treatment of the cities of Edessa and Alex 
andria, 310, i. Banishes Athanasius, 311, i. 
The philosophical fable of his Caesars delinea- 
1,312.3. Meditates the conquest of Persia, 
313, i. Popular discontente during his res. 
nee at Antioch, 14. Occasion of writing his 
~Visopogon,314,i 
a1 























lis personal con 

39,1 His address to 

1b. Hie succeseful pas 

» over the Tigris, 320, i. Burns his fleet, 

321, i. Hie retreat and distress, 322, i. His 
death, 324, i. His funeral, 328, 1. é 

Julian, count, offers to betray Spain into the 
hands of the Arabs, 242, 1. His advice to the 
victorious Turks, 243, ii. 

Julian, the papal legate, exhorts Ladisiaus, kin 
of Hungary and Poland, to breach of faith with 
the Turks, 443, ii. His death and character, 
444, ii. 

Julius, master-general of the troops in the east- 
ern @mpire, concerts @ general massacre of the 
Gothie 3 : 

Ww as 


outh in Asia, 365,73 
Juses 


i nvades Asayria, 31%, i 
duct in this enterprise, 
h liscontented troope, 











Jurispradence, Roman, a review of, 76, ii 
polished by Grecian philosophy, G1, ii. Al 
of, 97, 

Justin the elder, his military promotion, 3, ii 
His elevation to the empire, and character, id 
His death, 4, ii. 

Justin LL. emperor, succeeds his uncle Justinian, 
Ox, ii. His firm behaviour to the ambassadors 
of the Avars, 99, i 
titore of Tiberius, as his successor 

Justin Martyr, his decision in the 
Ebionitea, 161.1. His extravagant account of 
the progress of christianity, 179, 1 
of his own conversion, i+ 

Justina, the ilar stor 
the emperor Valentinian examined, 349, 1. Her 
infant son Valantinian IL. invested with the im 
erial ensigns, on the death of his father, 1d 

ler contest with Ambrose archbishop of Milan, 
377, 1. Flies from the invasion of Maximus, 
with her son, 379, i 

Justinian, emperor of the east, his birth and pro- 
motion, 3,1. His orthodoxy, 4.ii.. Is invested 
with the diadem by his uncle Justin. ib. Mar 
ries Theodora, 6,11. Patronizes the bine fac- 
tion of the circus, 8, ii. State of agricultgre 
and manufacture in his provinces, 10, il. n- 
troduces the culture of the silk-worm,and man- 
ufacture of silk, into Greece, 12, i. State of 
his revenue, ib. His avarice and profusion, id. 
Taxes and monopolies, 13, it. His ministers, 
i4, ii. Hw pub buildings, 15, ii. Founds 
the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 1d. 
His other publie works, 16, ii. His Furopean 
fortifications, 17, ii. His Asiatic fortifications, 


102, it 











of her marriage with 











18, it. He suppresses the schools of Athens, 
20,i1. And the consular dignity, 22,i1, Pur- 
chases a peace from, the Persians, 23... Un- 





dertakes to restore Hilderic king of Carthage, 
i». Reduction of Africa, 29, 11. His instruc- 
tions for the government of, 1d. His acquisi- 
tions In Spain, 2, i. His deceitful negocia- 
tions in Italy, 34,11. Weakness of his empire, 
45. ii. Receives an embassy from the Avars, 
49, ti. And from the Turks, 50, ii. Persian 
war 54. i. His negociations with Chosroes, 59, 
ii. His alliance with the Abyesinians, 2b. Ne- 
| gleects the Italian war under Belisarius, 63, ii 
Settles the government of Italy under the ex- 
| arch of Ravenna, 7], ti. Disgrace and death 





gical calamities of the empire under Consitan- } 


Erects a tribunal for the | 


Adopts the } 


His march to the Euphrates, | 
enters the Persian territories, 316, | 


His abdication and inves- 
case of the | 


Occasion | 
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of Belisarius, 72, ii, His death and character, 
73> 11. Comets and calamities in his reign, 10. 
His Code, Pandects, and Institutes, 76, u. His 
theological character, and government, 138, 1. 
His perseeuting spirit, 139, 11. His orthodoxy, 
140, ii. ied a heretic, tb. 

Justinian LL. emperor of Constantinople, 153. ii. 

Justinian, the son of Germanus, his conspiracy 
with the empress Sophia, and successes against 
the Persians, 103, n. 

Juvenal, his remarks on the crowded state of the 
inhabitants of Rome, 424, i. 


K 


Khan, import of this title in thé northern parts 
of Asia, 352, 410,1. | 
| King, the utle of,econferred by Constantine the 
Great on his nephew Hannibalianus, 228, i. 
Kindred. degrees of, according to the Roman ci- 
_vil law, 90, ii. ro co 
| Knighthood, how originally conferred and its ob- 
ligations, 331, i. 
| Koran ot Mahomet, account and character of, 
202, ii. 
‘ wh, the tribe of. acquire the custody of the 
Caaba at Mecca, 18, 11. Pedigree of Mahomet, 
199, 1. Theyoppose his preiensions to a pro- 
phetical charagier, 206, 11. Flight of Mahomet, 
1». Battie of Beder, 20%, i). Battle of Ohud, 
16. Mecca surrendered to Mahomet, 210, nu. 


L 


| Labarum, or standard of the cross, in the army 
ot Congtantine the Great, described, i. 
| Labeo, the civilian, hie diligence nbysiness and 
7 omposition, &1,11. His professional character, 
;_ e2n 
| Lactantius, difficulties in ascertaining the date 
| of his Divine Institutions, 251, 1. nete. His 
| 











flattering prediction of the influence of christi- 

anity among mankind, 253, 1. Ineuleates the 

Sryne right of Constantine to the empire, 

204. hb 

|} Ladis!aus, king of Hungary and Poland, leads an 
army against the Tu:ks,443, ii. His breach of 
faith with them, 16. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, harasses Rome dur- 
ing the schism of the papacy, 45, il. 

Latus, pretorian prefect, conspires the death of 
Commodcus, and confers the empire on Perti- 
nax, 45, I. : 

Laity, when first distinguished from the clergy. 

ide 

Lampadius, a Roman senator, boldly condemns 
the treaty with Alarie the Goth. 41, }. : 

Lance, Holy, narrative of the miraculous disco- 
very of, J3R, ii. 

Land, how assessed by the Roman emperors, 222, 
i. How divided by the barbarians, 519.1. Al- 

lodial, and Salic, distinguished, 1b. Of Atalye 

aoe partitioned by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 

534, i. 

} Loadicea, its ancient splendovr, 29, i. f 

Lascaris. Theodore, establishes an empire at 





ww 








| _ Nice, °7%, ii. Hig character, 383, ii, a. 
Laseari.. Theodore IL. his character, 384, ii. 


Lasearis Janus, the Greek grammarian, his cha- 
racter, 438, ti. 
Latin church, occasion of its separation from 
the Greek church, 356, ii. Corruption, and 
schistn of, 430, ii, Re-union of, with the Greek 
SaRtch. 434, u. The subsequent Greek schism, 
» ii. 
Latium, the right of, explained, 25, i. e 
| Lara, in monkish history, explained, 501, i. 
| Law, review of the profession of, under the empe- 
| . rors, 21%, i. i 
Laws of Rome, review of, 76, ii. ; 
| kings, #d. Of the twelve tables, 77,2. Of the 
people, 78, ti. Decrees of the senate, and edicts 
of the pretors. $+. Constitutions of the empe- 
| rors, 79, ii, Their reseripts, id. ‘he three 
| codes of. $0, ii. The forms of, 1b. Succession 
| 
} 
' 
| 


Those of the 





of civil lawyers, id. Reformation, of, by Justi- 
nian, 82, ii. Abolition and revival of the penal 
laws, 94, ii. agri 
Lazi, the tribe of, in Colchos, account of. 57, ii. 
Le Clere, character of his ecclesiastical history, 
27, ii. note. 
Legacies and inheritances taxed by Augustus, 
67,1. How regulated by the Roman law, 91, 1). 
| Legion, in the Roman army under the emperors, 
described, 16, 1. General distribution of the ie- 
| gions, 18,i. The size of, reduced by Constan- 
ine the Great, 217, 1. 3 
Leo of Thrace is made emperor of the east, by his 
master Aspar, 488,i. Was the first christian 
} Potentate who was crowned by a_ priest, 1d. 
‘onfers the empire of the west on Anthemius, 





ib. His armament against the Vandals in 
| Africa, 489, i. Murders Aspar and his sons, 
532, i. 


ies 


Leo IIL. emperor of Constantinople, 1, ii. 
edicts against mages in churches, 174, ii. 
volt of Italy. 177, ti. bk ae 

Leo | V. emperor of Constantinople, 155, ii. 

Leo V. emperor of Constantinople, 157, 1. ’ 

Leo VI. the philosopher, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, 160, ii. Extinguishes the power of the 
senate, 275, i. 

| Leo, bishop of Rome, bis character and embassy 

from Valeatinian IIL. to Astila, king of the 





Huns, 476, i. Intercedes with Genseric, king 
of the Vandals, for clemency, to the city of 
Rome, 420, i. Calls the council of Chalcedon, 
135, ti. 


Leo ILL. pope, his miraculous recovery from the 
assault of assassins, 124, iit. Crowns Charle- 
magne emperor of the Romans, 1. 

Leo iv. pope, his reign, 261,11. Founds the Leo- 
nine city, id. 2 : 
Leo LX. pope, his expedition against the Nor- 
mene of Apulia, 301, ii. His treaty with them, 

1b. 

Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica, one of the re- 
storers of Greek learning, 27%, ti. 

Leo, general of the east, under the emperor Ar 
cadius, his character, 443, i. 

Leo Pilatus, first Greek professor at Florence, 
and in the west, his character, 437, ii. a 

Leo, the Jew proselyte, history of his family,474, 


i. 
Leonas the qurstor, his embassy from Constan- 
tius to Julian, 290, i. 
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Leonine city at Rome founded, 26}, ii 

Leontius 1s taken from prison, and chosen empe 
ror of Constantinople, on the deposition of Jus 
tinian LI. 153, i. s 

Leovigild, Gothic king of Spain, his character, 
508, 1. Revolt and death of his son Hermene- 
gild, ib. 

Letters, a knowledge of, the 
Ina peopie, [O,1 





test of civilization 





Lewis the Pious, emperor of the Romans, 187, 
ii. 

Lewis LI. emperor of the Romans, a ii His 
epistie to the Greek emperor Basi : i 

Libanius, bis account of the private life of the 
emperor Julian 3,1. And of his divine vis 





jons, 300, 1 Apr auds the dissimulation of Ju 
lian, 1b. His che aracter, oi ¥! His eulogium 
on theemperor Valens, 363, 








Liberius, bishop of Rome, is ban ished by the em- 
peror Constantias, for r fusing to coveur in de 
posing Athanasius, 270, 2a2, 1 : 

Liberty, public, the only gure guardians of, 
against an aspiring prince, 33, i 





Licinius is invested with the parple by the empe 


His alliance with Constar 








ro# le weve, oy 

tive the Great, 152, ! Deteats Maximin, 1b 
lis cruelty, ib. 1s defeated by Constantine at 

‘ ibalis, 154-1 dat Mardia.ib. Peace con 

eluded with C ine, td. Second civil war 





with © ° ystantine, 156.1. His humiliation aod 


death, | 





fate of his son, 227, i. Conecurred with 


Cor stantine in =p sh ing the edict of Milan, 

lolatec s engagement by oppress 
ing the christians, "O54, i. Umeilius’s account 
of his vision, 256, i 

Lieutenant, imperial, his office and rank, 34, i. 

Lightning, superstition of the Romans with re 
ference to persons and places struck with, I25,i 

Limigantes, Sarmatian slaves, expe! their mas 
ters, and usurp posseasion of their country, £30, 
i. Extinetion of, by Constantius, 244, i 

Literat ure, revival of, in italy, 496, 1. Ancient, 

d abuse of, 440, ii. 

its late conversion to christianity, 





















206, ii 
Litorins, count, is de feated and taken captive in | 


Gaul, by Theodoric, 469, i. 

Lio tprand, king of the Lombards, attacks the 
city of a me, 178, a). 

Liatp wand, bishop of Cremona, ambassa dor to 
Cor stantinog I reremony of his audience with 
the emperor, 273, ti 

Logos, Plato’s doctrine of, 266, i. ls expounded 
by St. John the Evangelist, 267. i. Athar 


sius confeases himself unable to comprehend 
{ 




















ite 7 » l. Controversies on the eternity of, 

Q7¢ 
got ©. great . his office under the Greek er 
perors, < ol 

art bardy, ancie nt, d i, 19, i. Conquest 
ot, by Charlemagne 1 

Lombards, derivation o r name, and review 
of their hastory, 46, i en i the 
emperor Justinian to check the Gepidm. 47, ii. 
Actions their king Alboin, 99, rhey re 
duce the Gepid», 1b. They overrun that part 
of Italy now called Lombardy, 100, Extent 
of their kingdom, 105. i. Language and mar 





ners of the Lombards, ii G yverniment ar 








laws, 106, ii. 

Longinus, his representation of the degeneracy 
of his age, 32,1. Is put to death by r ° 
115,1 
- is sent to supercede Nar 
arch of Ravenna, 100... Receives 
the tugitive queen of ti Lombar 

Lothaire l.emperor of the Romans, 1e 

Louis VIL. of France is rescued from the french 
ery of the Roger, king of Sicily, 310. 
ii. Under second crusade, 344, ii. His 





346, 11 
> his ernsades to the 


disastrous ¢ x pec it 


Louis LX. of Frat Holy 








la 4, ti. His death, 355, i. Procared a 
aluable stock of relics from Constantinople, 
7M, il 

Lucian, the severity of his satire against the hea- 


ted for, 22,1 
t, under the emperor Ar 
prafect Ru 


_ then mythology accour 

Lue count of the ea 

18, his cruel treatment by the 
finus, 397, i 

Lucian, preshs 
discovery of 
christian martyr, 304, i 

Lacilian, governor of Lilyricum. ice surprised, 
8 ad kindly treated by Julian, 291, 1. His death, 
Jo). 1 

Lucilla. sister of the emperor ( Jommodus, her at 
tempt to get him assassinated, 42, i 

L mcuue IL. and ILI. popes, their disastrous reigns, 
446, ii. 





ter of Jerusalem, his miraculous 
» body of St. Stephen, the first 








Luerine lake described, with its late destruction, 
421, i note. 

Lucullan villa in Campania, its description and 
history. 4195 i 


and continu 
RO. 


Lupercalia, the feast of, described, 
d under the christian emperors, 

Lupicinus. the Roman governor of Thrace. op 
presees the Gothic emigrants there. 358, i 
RK provokes them to hostilities, 359, 1. 
defeated by the m, ab. 

Lustral contribution in the Roman empire, ex 
plained. 224, i. 

Luther, Martin, his character, as a reformer, 
~~ m5, l 

Lene the only 
qual distribut 





ashly 


means of correctit 
of propert s 31st 


g the une 








Lygians, a formidable German nation, account 
of, 121 
Lyons, battle of, bet ween the competitors Seve 


rus and Albinus, 32, i 
M 


Macedonius, the Arian bishop of Constantinople, 
18 Cort wit i h mpetitor P aul. zy | 
Fatal conseq es on his removing 
of the emperor Constantine to the chur 
Acaciue, 223,%3. His cruel persecution 
catholics and Novatians. i+. His exile 
Macrianws, pretoria tfect under the 
Ma 


tests BC 


the body 
hof S$ 
sof the 
» 138, 11 


emperor 
















alerian, his character, 1 
‘rianes, a prince of tl Alemanni, hie steady 
snee with the emperor \ t Lil, 
Mae rinus, his successior empire predicted 
Accelerates the comple- | 





to the 





by an African, Se, 1 


! 
| 
} 


| 
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tion of the prophecy, 59, i. Purchases 
with Parthia, 1, i - 

Madayn, the capita! of Persia, sacked by the Sa 
racens, 22. nu 

Mwonius of Palmyra assassinates his un 
nathus, 113, i 

Mwesia, its situat 


Mag the 


a peace 


e Ode 








‘ a 
i Abridgment ot 
theology. 7, 1 Simplicity of th 
i>. Ceremonies and moral precepts, 00, i 
ower, ab 





N agic, severe prosecution of persons tor th 
rime of, at Rome and Antioch, 333, 

Magnentivs assumes the empire in Gaul, 234, 
Death of Constans,10. Sends an embassy t 


Constantius, 235, 1. Makes war against Cor 
gtantius, 236, 1. Is defeated at the battle ol 
Mursa,td. Kills himself, 
Mahmud, the Gaznevwie, his twelve expeditions 
mato Hindostan, 314, 1, His charecter, 1d 
Mahomet, the prophet, his embassy to Cheosroe 
Ll. king of Pera, 120, ii 
- fis genealogy, birth, and ¢ 
ii. His person and character, 200, 
his prophetical mission, 201, i 
the unity of God, ad. His revere 








nes 
u. A 

inculcate 
ntial mention 








| 





of Jesus Christ, 202, 1). His oran, 26. His 
miracles, 203, ii. His precepts, ib. Hie he 
and paradise, = 1. The best authorities for 
hia history, 4b. note. Converts his owr 

ib. Preaches nobite ly at Meeea, 206,11. | 
capes from the Koreishiteathere,71d. Is ree 





ved 





ax prince of Medina, 207, i. His reg 
dignity, and sacerdotal office, i. Declares war 
against infidels, 20h, ii. Battle of Beder, 200 


of Ohud, # Subdues the Jews of 
Submission of Mecca to him, 210 

Arabia, 211,11. His sickness 

His character, 213,11. Hue 

private life, 1d. His wives, 214, i). His chil 
dren, %. His posterity, Y1%, in. Remarks or 
the great spread and permanency of bis reli 
gion, 219, ii 

Mahomet, the son of Bajazet, his reign, 42 

Mahomet i sultan of the Turks, his sracter, 
440, i. His reign, id. lodications of bis hos 
tile intentions against the Greeks, 449, i1.. H 
besieges Constantinople, 451, I th 


i. Battle 
Aralia, id 
li. He conquers 
and death, 212, u 


i Takes 
by storm, 408, try into the city, 


Makes it his capital, 460,11. His deat! 


ser 





ymetiem, by what means propagated, 246, 1 
‘Toleration of christianity under,2) 

Majorian, his history, charneter, and clevati 
to the western empire, 40: His eprstie 
the senate, 484, i His salu ury law H 





























preparations to invade Africa, 4¢5, i. H 
ve t destroyed by Genseric, 4%, 1. His th 
Mniaterra, his character of the Nort a 0 
the Turks apr r 
rms tl t 
1d 
the gr ‘ : ’ 
Mamalukes, thetr orig 1 character, Joo, 
rheir establishment Egypt, dob, u 
Ma 1, mother of the young emperor Alexa r 
Severus, acts aa regent of the ¢ re, 62, 
Is t to death with him, 70,1. Her 
with Ori » 195, 
Mamgo,au Arm i ble, his history i 
Mau et ’ anu 4 i s ‘ ' 
f toall ¢ 1. note 
Mancipium, in man law, explained, 90 
' 
Manicheans. are devoted to death. by the ed 
of Theodosius against hereti baady I 
Manuel Comnenus, emperor of tant: 
167.1. He the Normas JO, 1 
faile in his ecl subduing the western er 
pire, 311, n. His ill-treatment of the crusa 
dera, 349, 1 
Maogamalcha, a city of Assyria, reduced and 
wwed by the emperor Julian, 3!Se4 








ae 
Marble, the four species of, most esteemed by the 


Romans, 71, i. note 








Marcellinus, count of the eacred largesses under 
the emperor Constans in Gaul, @esists the usur 
pation of Magnentius. 24.1, Hie embassy to 
Constantius. 235, i. Was killed in the battle 
of Muraa, 23,1 

Marcellinus, hia revolt in Dalr nr, and charac 
ter, 426, 1 oina the emperor Anthemius, and 
expels the Vandals from Sardinia, 49,1. His 
death, 490, 1. 

Marcellinus, son of the prefect Maximin, his 
treacherous murder of Gabinius king of the 


Quad, 4e,1 
flarcellus, the centurion, martyred for desertion, 
198, 3 

Marcellas, bishop of Rome 
peace to the city, 202, 1 


exiled to restore 











Marcellus, bishoy # Apamea, in Syria, loses his 
life in destroying the pagan temples, J9U, i 

Marcia, the concubine of the emperor Commo 
dus, @ pat roness of th christians, 194, 1 





Marcian, senator of Constantinople, marries the 


empress Pulcheria, and acknowledged en 

peror, 467,). His temperate refusal of the de 

mands of Attila the Hun, 40,1 
Marcianapolia, the city of, taken by » Goths, 


95,1 








Marcomanni are subdued and punished by Mar 
cus Antoninus, 92, 1 Alliance made with, ! 
the e ror Gallienus, 100.1 

Marcus, elected bishap of the Nazarenes, 160, 1 

Mardia, battle of, bet ween Constantine the Great 
and Licinius, 154.1 

Margus. battle of, between Diocletian and Cari 
nus, I i 

Margus, bishop, betrays his episcopal city int 
the hands of the Huns, 461.1 
aria, daughter of Eudemon of Carthage, her 


adventures, 407.1 

Mariana, his account of the misfortunes of Spair 
by an irraption of the barbarous nations, 456, 1 

Marinus. a haltern officer, n emperor by 


suba 
the lecions of Masia, {2 1 


remarkable 


chose 


Marius the armourer.a candidate for the purp! 
among the competitors against Gallienus, his 
racter, 105, i 
Ma k bishop of Arethuen, is cruelly treated t 


the emperor Julian, 30e, i. 
































neg ‘ rr 

rota s } Pes ; rs pe- 
fon es of t é »ehus er and history of, 

Mar R * mother, grand. 
va, | »& ‘ . i rol three popes, 

M re b ; Roman laws, 87, 
Rod ea : - : »' s+ PTOUSCT})- 

Martel, ¢ I his charac 
ter, 253, 0. H ‘ ‘ he Saracen 
#b W he wae c« gned over hell fames 
y et ¥ i 

Mar'in, | ot ‘T r rove the idols and 
j sin Gar , 

; stoma oh un, | i Ss monkish 

Martina_marries her anede, the emperor Herar. 
hos, 151, r share the imperial 
dignity with r sons, 152, Her tate, 1b 

MT t ‘ 
iar ia reeery e of Cwesar from the 
‘ mperor 1, os, 157.1 

Marty pr ve, an inquiry into the true hig 
tory fod: je he several inducements to 
martyrdom, 102, i. Three methods of escaping 
wt, 193, 1. Marka by hich learned catholics 
distinguish 1 relics of the martyrs, 19], ; 
note. ‘The worship of, and their relics introda 

M » v her ime vlate conception, bor- 
rowe fron Koran, 202. 

Mrscezel, i secules her of Gildo the 
M r rial court of Ho 
por 1,1. I trusted w troops to re 
duce G I) als His ous 
} uf oF 

Master of « offices, under Constantine the 
(; at, h { ; . 

4 ve onspiracy against the 
me ; 

his ¢ originally composed in 

t note. 127. ole 
birt? ‘ r ter, a promotion to 
‘ e.) Kestores Chosroes 
Pe 1.1 Hive war ogainst the 
i. & of his armies, 116, 1). His 

iii. 
on and extent,2], 
‘= ‘ Moors of, 454, 1 

M u ‘ Naxir he ¢ ired ew 
I rat t His tyranny in italy and 
\ » 14%, i y force | had to 
of { 14, 3 His defeat and 
( Il Hi < anit the chris 
t 

M in tl ' re with Diocle 
' r. | i I j ewith Di 
‘ hus j ‘ ‘I 7 

‘ with D etian, 

Her } i, Reduces 

. : TT ond 
r t 147,.1.. Hie 
r, 18,1 

M ‘ \ a < martyr, 

Max hie } : ‘ ont 
the I Why med & per 
8ec 195, 1 

Mair ( of dication of 
Dive ‘ ' Augus 
tue f ‘ His ceteat and 
‘ I ‘ ‘ on of 
‘ fler t oug Grak 

Max t ert ftheemperor Va 
lenti ot \ ture of Gaul, 
334.1 

Max ‘ * f I 

Ay h ‘ He 

M i Ba lbinus ¢ ol ' 

» € t dea got the wo Gordians, 

M t iam r r d re Britain, 
3 i. Jlis treaty with u per heodo 

’ ! P Pr sts, 
His inv of | . His deleat 
all , 

Mo ximuée, the ‘ prece or « t er ror 
Jul mn, es im into ti blet u mys 
teries, ZY, 1. |e honourably mvitec Con 

ant } hie ir ¢ pr 1, ene. 8 Is cor 
rupted by his residence at cour US.1 

Maximus. Petr es his wile ravie by Valen 
tinian LIL. emype of the west, 47%, i. His 
character elevat tot et e, 479.1 

Mebodes, the Persian general, ungratefu 
ted by Choeroes, 51, 11 





Mecca, its situation, and deseri 
The Caaba, or temple of, 198. 
ance from Abrahah. 200, "The 
Mahonet opposed there, 206, 1 
i+. The city of, surrendered M 


ni. lavillaged by Abu Taher, 204, 1 























Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on his 
flight fron ea, 207 I 
Meguleem, the festiy of, it Rome escribed, 
473, i. note 
Meletians, an Egyptian sect, persecuted by Ath 
i it 
Melite ca icici li iiade 
Tiberius, ( eon | Per 
M r t Bari, inv s the Normans i 
i rit) 
Memphi situation and reduction by the Sa 
racena, 224 
Mero ‘ f the F in Gaul, orig 
ot, 4 I ‘ 1 
M: n,. h of Sa “ h ist of 
the hou oft On ih, his defeat and death, 
175 
Mesopotamia, ini hy the ¢ ror Ju 
i 71 DD x 17.1 
Mes \ r f t Rome, his 
high char i4 ote 
Mi } x ted, 
by th a w fixed 
t ' ) 
. ar I ( ving 
he mr 7 
t Ni we, th ce 
ign t wor OY... 9 
Metius I his ul 
ror Tacit . ot 





Constantinople, 441, i 








Metz, crael treatment of, by Attila, king of the 
Huns, 472 

Michee! LR 
57, Ul. 

Michael IL. the Stammerer, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, 157, i. ote a 

Michael IL1. emperor of Constantinople, 158, ii. 
Ia defeated by the Paulicians, 263, it 

Michae! LV. the Paphilagonian, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, 163, 1 ; 

Michael! V. Calaphates, emperor of Constantino- 
ale, 164, ti 

Michaei V1. Stratioticus, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, 14, 

Michael VIL. Parapinaces, emperor of Constan 
tinople, 165, ii 

Milan, how the imperial court of the western em 
pire came to be transterred from Rome to that 
city, 137, i. 

: - famous edict of Constantine the Great, 
in favour of the christians, published there, 
252, 1 
- St. Ambrose elected archbishop of that 

city, 376, 1. Tumults oceasioned by his retus- 

ing a church for the Arian worship of the em- 

press Justina and hey son, 377, b 

revolt of, to Justinian, 40, ii. ls taken 

and destroyed by the Burgundiaus, 41, u. 

- = is again deatveged te Frederic L. 191, ii 

Military force, its strength and efficacy depen- 
dent on a. due proportuen to the number of the 
weople, 47,1 

Military officers of the Roman empire at the 
ime of Constantine the Great, a review of, 
zib, 1. 

Sillenniam, the doctrine of, explained, 165, i. 

Mingrelia. See Colchos 

Minority, two distinctions of, in the Roman law, 
S00, i. note. 

Miracles, those of Christ and his avosties, esea 
ped the notice of the heathen philosophers and 
istorians, 181, i. Account of those wrought 
by the body of St. Stephen, 394, 1 

Miraculous powers of the primitive church, an 
inguiry into, 167, i 

Misitheus, chief minister and father-in-law of 
the third Gordian, his chayacter, 76, i 

Misopogon of the emperor Julian, on what occa- 
sion written, 314, i. 

Missorium, or great golden dish of Adolphus king 
of the Visigoths, history of, 433, 1 

Moawiyah, assumes the title of caliph, and 
makes war against Ali, 217, ii. His character 
and reign, td 
349, 

M~ ar, prince of the Amali, seduced by the em 
yeror Theodosius, turns his arme against his 
own countrymen, 367, i 

Moguls, primitive, their method of treating the 
conquered enemies, 462, i. Reign ats d con 
quests of Zingis, 401, 11. Conquest of his suc 


1. 
hangabe,emperor of Constantinople, 














cessors, 405,11. Bee Tamerlane 
Moguntiacum, the city of, surprised by the Ale 
mann, 339, 1 
Mohawkas the Egyptian, his treaty with the 
Sarace Amrou, 275. ti 
Monarchy defined, 32,1. Hereditary, ridiculous 
in theory, but salutary in fact, G, The p 
cular objects of cruelty and of avarice under, | 
S14 
Monastic institationa, the seeds of, sown by the 
rimitiv istians, 170,1. Origin, progress, 
and consequences of, 407, 1! 
Money, the standard and computation of, under 
Co stant ‘the G ut, and his su cessors, 222, 





i. note 
Monks have embe 
mitive martyrs by fein 


ished the sufferi 
> lei 


gs of the pri 











character of. by Ex us, 393, i. By Ru 
tiliue, 401, i. Origis d history of, 447, 1 
‘Their industry in making proselytes, 4%, 
Their obedience, 499, 1. Their dress and habi 
lations, ib Amelie diet, 500, 1. Theie manual 
labour, ? Their riches, 15. Their solitude, | 
SO1,1. Their devotion and visions,#+. ‘Their 


livision inte the classes of Cenobites and Ana 

chorets, 1b 
suppression of, at Cx 

stantine V. 175, 5 

Monopbyeites of the east, history of the sect of, 

Dy il 

Monothelite controversy, account of, 141, ii 

Montesquieu, his description of the military go 
vernment of the Roman empire. 77, 1. 
opinion that the degrees of freedom im ¢ 
are measured by taxation, controverted, : 
ontius, qomstor of the palace, ia sent by the 
emperor Constantius, with Domitian, to cor 
rect the administration of Gallus in the east, 
239. i. Le put to death there 0,1 

Moors of Barbary. their miserable poverty, 30, 
it. Their invasion of the Roman province pun 
ished hy Solon on the eunuch, 3, ti 

Morea is reduced by the Turks, 461, 1i. 

Moroeini, Thoma lected patriarch of Constan 
tinople by the Venetians on 

Mose ilama.an Arabiane ndeavours to rival 
Tahbomet tn hie 4 rophetical character, 220, 1 


ynetantinople, by Cor 















Moses, the doctrine of the mmmortality of the soul | 


not inculeated in his law, 165, 1. His sangul 
pary laws compared with those of Mahomet, 
aus. 

Mosheim, character of his work De Rebus Chris- 
tianis ante Constantinum, 127, ii. note. 

Moslemah, the Saracen, besieges Constantino- 
ple, 250, ii 

Motassem, the last caliph of the Saracens, his 
wars with the Greek emperor Theophilus, 262, 


Is killed by the Moguls, 404, ii 





Mourzoufle, uaurps the Greek empire, and de- | 
stro | i Alexias, 3067, 
i by the La 
tins, lis d u 

Mousa, t son of Bayazet. invested with. the | 
kingdom of Anatolia, by Tamerlane, 418, ii 
His reign, 422, 1 

Mozarabes, in the history of Spain, explained, 
248.11 

Manicipal cities, their advantages. 24. i. 

Muratori. his literary eharacter, 420, ti. note 

Murea, battle of, between the emperor Constan 
tius, and the usurper Magnentius, 226, 1 

Musa, the Saracen, his conquest of Spain, 244, 
i. His disgrace, 245, ii. His death, i 





Must moa, 


ry, 422, i 


the supposed son of Bajazet, his sto 


Lays siege to Constantinople, | 


ia | 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Muta, battle of, between the forces of the empe- 
ror Heraclius and those of Mahomet, 211, 11. 
Mygdonius, river, the course of, stopped by Sapor 

| king of Persia, at the siege of Nisibis, 243, L 





N 


Narbonne, is besieged by Theodoric, and reliev- 
‘ed by count Litorme, 469, 1 

Nacoragan, the Persian general, his defeat by the 
Romans, and cruel fate, 58, 11. 

Naissus, battle of, between the emperor Claudius 
and the Goths, 109, 1. 

Naples is besieged and taken by Belisarius, 35, ii. 
Extent of the duchy of, under the Exarchs of 
Ravenna, 104, ii. ; 

Narses, his embassy from Sapor king of Persia to 
the em peror Constantius, 244, 1. 

Narses, king of Persia, prevails over the preten- 

| sions of his brother Hi muz, and expels Tirida 
tes king of Armenia, 134,1.  Overthrows Gale- 

rius,ib. Is surprised and routed by Galerius, 

Articles of peace 


135, i. 
Romans, 126, i. 
Narses, the Persian general of the emperor Mau- 


between him and the 


rice, restores Chosroes Ll. king of Persia, 113, 
tis His revolt against Phocas, and cruel death, 
9, i. 


| 
| 
Narses, the eunuch, his military promotion,and 
dissension with Belisarus, 41, i. Hig charac- 
ler and expedition to lraly, 67, ii, Battle of 
agina, 6&.i1. Takes Rome, 69, ti. Reduces 
and kills 'Teigs, the last king of the:Goths, id. 
Defeats the Franks and Alemanni, 70, ii. Go- 
verns Italy in the capacity of exarch, 71, ii. 
_Hig disgrace, and death, 100, ii. 
| Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, enters into 
the Roman, service, and is made consy!, 102, 1. 
| Navy of the Roman empire described, Tf, i. 
Nezarene church at Jerusalem, account of, 
| OO,1. 
Nazarius, the pagan orator, his account of mira- 
culous appearances in the sky in favour of Con- 
stantine the reat, 256, i. ‘ i 
Nebridius, prwtorian prefect in Gaul, is maimed 
and superseded, by his indisereet opposition to 
the troops of Julian, 290, i. : 
Negroes of Afriea, evidences of their intellectual! 
inferiority to the rest of mankind, 344, 1. 
Nestaring is chosen archbishop of Constantino- 
ple, J7d, L 
Nennius, his aceount of the arriva! of the Saxons 
| in Britain, different from that of Gildas, Bede, 
‘and Witikind, 524, i, note, ? 
| Nepos, Julius, is made emperor of the west by 
Leo the Great, 549, 1. . 
Nepotian, account of his revolt in Italy, 237,4, 
Nero persecutes the christians @s the incendia- 
ries of Rome, 186, i. 
Nerva, emperor, his charaéter, and prudent 
' ption of ‘Trajan, 38, i. 
orius, archbishop of Constantinople, his cha- 
ter, 131.11. His heresy concerning the in- 
earnation, 192, 1, 
Alexandria, tb. Is condemned, and degraded 





from his episeopal dignity, bY the council of | 
Ephesus, 133, un. Is exiled, 134, i. His death, 
t+. His opinions still retained in Persia, 143, 
it. Missions of his disciples in the East Indies, 


1b 
Nevers, John, count of, disastrous fate of him 
and his party at the battle of Nicopolis, 411, u. 
Nice becomes the capital residence of sultan Sol- 
man, S21, ti. 
hed i 


N: ephorus, I. emperor of Constantinople. 156, 


Siege of, by the first crusaders, 


ii. Hie wars with the Saracens, 25¥, uu. His 
| death, 287, ii 
Nicephorus Ll. Phocas, emperor of Constantino- | 
ples 162,11, His miljtary enterprises, 265, 1. 
Nicephorug LI. Botoniates, emperor of Constan- 


tinople, 165, ii 3) 

| sultan Soliman, 32], ii. 
| Nicetas, senator of Constantinople, his flight, on 
the capture of the city by the Latins, 309, 11. 
His briet history, 1d. note. His account of the 
| statues destroyed at Constantinople, 370, ii. 

Nicholas, patriarch of Constantinople, opposes 
| the fa marriage of the emperor Leo the 
| philosopher, 16], Bs 
| Nicholas V. pope, his character, 439, ii. 

interested in the fall of Constantino 
Nicomedia, the court of Diocletian 

and the city embellished by him, 137, i. 





How 


eld there, 
The 


*| church of, demolished by Diceletian, 199, i. 


His palace fired, 200, 1. 
Nicopolis, battie of, between sultan Bajazet,and 
| _ Sigismond king of Hungary, 411, 1 . 
Nika, the sedition of, at Constantinople, 9, it 
Nineveh, battle of, between the emperor Hera- 
| clius, and the Persians, 125,11. . 
| Nisibis, the city of, described, and its obstinate 
defence against the Persians, 233, 1. 
| _ to Sapor by treaty, 325, i. 
| Nizam, the Persian vizir, his i!lustrious charac- 
ter, and unhappy fate, 320, i. 
Nonh, his ark very convenient for resolving the 
| difficulties of Mosate antiquarians, &, i. 
Nobilissimus, a title invented by Constantine the 


| Great to distinguish his nephew Hannibalia- | 


nus, sl. 

| Noricum described, 20, i. 

| Normans, their_settlement in the province of 
Normandy in France, 298, ii. Their introduc 
tion to Italy, 209,11. They serve in Sierly, 0d 
They quer Apulia, 300,11. Their charac 
ter, i+, Their treaty with the pope, 301, i. 

Novatia are exempted by Constantine the 
Great. in a Particular edict, from the general 
penalties_of heresy, 265.i. Are cruelly perse 








cuted by Macedonius bishopof Constaminopile, 
| 


om? 
ae, t 





racter, 85, ti : eee 

Noureddin, sultan, his exalted character, 347, 
" 

Nubia. conversion of, to christianity, 148, i, 


| Numerian, the son of Carus, succeeds his father 
' mm 
Carn ot : 7 
Numidia, tent at different @ras of the Ro- 
man history, 21, i. 







0 


| Oasis, in the deserts of Libya, described, 442, i. 


His dispute with Cyril of | 


Nas raised to the throne by | 


ple. 451, ii. | 


Is yielded | 


Novels of Jaetinian, how formed, and their cha- | 


the empire, in conjunction with his brother 


509 


note, Three places under this name pointed 
out, 134, ni. note. 

Obedience, passive, theory and practice of the 
christian doctrineof, 253, i. om 

Ogelistes Egyptian, the purpose of their erection, 


Oblations to the church, origin of, 173, i. 

Obligations, human, the sources of, 92,11. Laws 
of the Romans, respecting, 1d. 

Odenathus, the Palmyrene, his successful oppo- 
sition to Sapor king of Persia, 103.1. Is 
ciated in the empire by Gallienus, 105, i. Cha- 
racter and fate of his Gueen Zenobia, 113, i. 

Odin, the long reign of his family in Sweden, 

i, note. Hie history, 93,1... | 

Odoacer, the first barbarian kingvof Italy, 494, i. 
His character and reign, 496, 1. Resigne all the 
Roman, conqyerts beyond the Alps to Eurie 
king of the Visigoths, 510,1. Is reduced and 
killed by Theedorie the Ostrogoth, 534, 1. 

Ohud, battle of, between Mahomet and Abu So- 

phian Prince of Mecea, 209, 1. ms 

| Olga, princess of Russia, her baptism, 295, ii. 
Ohy ,» its introduction roto the western world, 
30,1. 

Olybrius is raised to the western empire by count 

icimer, 492, i. ; 

Olympic games compared with the tournaments 
of the Goths, 331, 1. : : 

Oppmrtoderes his uccount of the magnificence of 
the city of Rome, 419,1.. His account of the 

marriage of Adolphus king of the Visigoths 
with ihe princess Placidia, 433, i. , 

Olympius, favourite of the @mperor Honorius, 
alarms him with unfavourable suspicions of the 
designs of Stilicho, 415, 1. Causes Stilicho to 
be put to death, 416, 1. Hitedisgraee, and igno- 
minious death, 426, i. ; 

Omar, caliph of the Saracens, 215, en cha- 
racter, 220, ii. His journey to Jerusalem, 231, 


i. 

Ommiysah, elevation of the house of, to the office 
of caliph of the Saracens, 217, 1i. Why not the 
oben of public favour, 254, u. Destraction 
of, , Lh. 

Oracles, Reathen, aregilenced by Constantine the 

reat, 200, |. ss — 

| Orchan, emir of the Ottomans, his reign, 408, ii. 
Marries the daughter of the Greek emperor 
Cantacuzene, 409, i. | 

Ordination of the cle rgy in, the early ages of the 
church, account of, 261, b , 

Orestes is sent ambassador from Attila king of 
the Huns, to the emperor] heodosius the youn- 
ger, 464,1. His history and promotion under 
the western emperors, 494, i. His son Augus- 
tulus, the last emperor of the west, 10. 

Orestes, preter of Egypt, is insulted by a monk- 
ish mob in Alexandria, 1,0. 

Origen declares the number of primitive martyrs 
to be very inconsiderable, 190, 1. His confer- 
ence with the empress Mammea, 199,1._ His 

| memory persecuted by the emperor Justinian 
and hia clergy, 140, ii. ; 

Orleans besieged by Attila kin 





pot the Huns, and 
orice, 4715 







relieved by A°tius and Theoc 72, i. 
Osius, bishop of Cordova, his great influence 
with Constantine the t, 257, i. Prevails 





Nicene c-eed, 274, 
oneur ia 


on Constantine to ratify 
i, is with difficulty prevailed on tc 
deposing Athanasius, 279.1. | 

Oxrhoene, the smalt kingdom of, reduced by the 
Romane, 2, 1. 4 

Ossian, his poems, whether to be connected with 
the invasion of Caledonia by the emperor Seve 

| rus, 06,1. Issaid to have disputed with achris- 

tian missionary, 179, 1. note. 

Ostia, the port of, described, 427.1. _. 

Othman, caliph of the Saracens, 215, ti. . 

Orbman, the father of the Ottomans, his reign, 
107,11 

Otho L. king of Germany, restores and appropri- 
ates the western empire, 157, ii. Cleims by 
treaty the nomination of the pope of Rome, 18, 
ue Defeats the Turks, 200, 291, ii. c 

Otho IL. deposes pope John X11. and chastises 
his party at Rome, 189, nn... 

Otho, bishop of Frisingen, his character as an 


| historian, 469, i. note. ’ 
Ottomans, origin and history of, 407, ii. They 








| obtain an establishment in Europe, 409, ii. 
Ovid is banished to the baaks of the Danube, 


229, i. ¥ 
Oxyrinchus, in Egypt, monkish piety of that 
city, 408, i. 


P 


Pacatus, his encomium on the emperor Theodo- 

sius the Great, 3&0, 1. Bcd 

Paserety. how punished by the Scatinian law, 
95, 11. By Justinian, 96.1. | 

| Pagan, der vation and revolution: of the term, 
2-6, i. note . 

| Paganism, ine ruin of, suspended bythe divis- 
jons among the christians, 266, h heological 

su, 1. 

| - - = - general review of the ecclesigstical 

} establishment and jurisdiction of, before it was 

| subwerted by christianity, 37,1. Is renounced 

| by the Roman senate, Je8,'. The pagan sac- 
rifices prohibited, 380, 1. The temples demol- 

| ished, 2 The ruin of, deplored by the sophists, 

| 

} 


system of the emperor Julian, 2 









303, L Pagan ceremonies fevived in christian 

ehurches, 305, i. . 
| Palwologus, Constantine, Greek emperor,. hia 
| reigm, 477+ it Is killed in the storm of Constan- 

tinople by the Turks, 49%, 
Palmologus, John, emperor of Constantinople, 
q i. Marrjes the daughter of John Canta- 
euzene, 30%, 1. Takes up arms against Canta- 
cuzene, and is reduced to flight, 7). His resto- 
ration, ib. Discord between him and his sons, 









412, i. His treaty with pope Innocent 
1, ii. His visit to pope Urban V. at Rome, 
27,11 


Palmologus. John Ll. Greek emperor, his zeal, 
130, ii. His voyage to aly, 432, 1... 
Palwologus, Manuel, associated with his father 
Jobn, in the Greek empire, 412, i. Tribute ex- 
acted from him by sultan Bajazet, id. His trea- 
| ties with Soliman ant Mahomet, the sons of 


Rajazet V1! . ii. Elis visits to the courts of 
Europe, 426, ii. Private motrves of his Euro- 
pean neguciations explained, 429. ii. His death, 
430, ui. 








510 


Palwologus, Michael, emperor of Nice, hig brief 
replies to the negociations of Baldwin Il. em- 
peror of Constantinople, 378, ii. His family 
and character, 365, ti. His elevation to the 
throne, id. His returo to Constantineple i 
it. Blinds and banishes his young Sssociate 
John Lascaris, 387, ii. He is excommunicatec 





by the patriarch Arsenius, ib. Associates nit 
son Andronicus in the empire, 308, ii. 
union with the Latin church, #4. Sen 


the revolt of Sicily, 390, in. 
Palatines and Borderers, origin and nature of 
these distinctions in the Roman treops, 217, 1 
Palermo taken by Belisurius by stratagem, 34, 


alladium of Rome, described, 387, i. note. 

alladws, the notary, sent by Valen\inian, to 

Africa to inquire into the government of count 
oun naa es goanives with him in oppressing the 

oe 3, lL. 

Pal —— eh tion of, and its destra@etion by 

the empefor Aurelian, 114, i. 3 

Panwtins was the first teacher of the Stoic phi- 
losophy at Rome, &1, ii. note 

Pandects of Justinian, how tormed, 83, ii. 

Panhypersebastos. import of that utle in the 
Greek e mp ire, 272, ii. 

Pannonia, described, 20, i. 

Pantheon at Rome, by whom erected, 27. 

8 converted into a christian church, Jul 

Pantomimes, Roman, described, 424, 1. 
Paper, where, and when the manufacture of, 
was first found out, 224, ir. 

Papinian, the celebrated lawyer, created preto 
rian prefect, by the emperor Severus, 54, 
His death, 57, & 

Papirius, Cajus, reasons for concludi 
could pot be the authoref the /us Papirian 
um, 77, Li. note. 

Papists, proportion.theigenumber bore to that of 

the a stants in ng and. at the beginaing ot 


i. 
Pattedvan a character of, 20, i. 





1. note. 
Lie i. 


the ast century, 254, i. note 
Para, king of iat his history, 345, i. Is 
treacherously killed by the Romans, 346.1 
Parabolani of AleXandgia, account of, 130, ii. 


note 

Paradise, Mahomet's, described, 205, ii. 

Paris, description of that city, under the goyern- 
ment of Julian, 251,1. Situation of his palace, 
288. i. note. 

Parthia, subdued byArtaxerxes king of Persia, 
Sl.i ts constitution of government similar to 
the feudal system of Europe, id. Recapitala 
tion of the war with Rome, id. 

Popp! lL. pope, his troublesome pontificate, 

6 ell 

Pastoral manners, much better adapted to the 
Gercene ss of war, than to peaceful innocence, 

al,i 

Paternal authority, extent of, by the Roman 
laws, 66.11. Successive | mitaiions of ab. 

Patri aS, extraordinary delive fence 
slayenians and Saracens, 269, 

Patric ans, the order of, under the | Roms an repub 
ie » and under the emperors, compared, 213.1 

Under the Greek empire, their rank explained, 
180, it. 

Patrick, the tutelar saint of Ireland, derivation 
of his name, 495, i mote 
@via, massacre of the friends of Stilicho there, 
by the instigations of Olympius, 415.1. Is ta 
ken by Alboin, king of the Lombards, who fix 
ea his reside nee there, 101, i. 

Paul of 8 Samosata, bishop of Antioch, his charac 
ter and history, If 

Pau! archbishop of Constantinople, his fatal con- 
test with his competitor Mace sdonius, 2P2, i 

Paula, a Koman widow, her illustrious descent, 

as owner of thee ity of Nicopolis, 430, 
i. Moe monastic zeal, 

Paulicians, origin and — ter of, 281, ii 
versecuted by the Greek emperors, 223, 1 
‘hey revolt.ib. They are reduced, and trans 

plante d to Thrace, 234, 11. Their present state, 
2n5, th 

Pa aulir a, wife of the tyrant Maximin, softens his 
fi rocity by gentle eounse!«, 70, 1. note 

Paulinus, master of the offices to Theodosius the 
Younger, his erime, and execution, 450, 1 

Paulinus, bishop of Nola, his history, 4 

Paulinus, patriareh « quileta, flies from the 

mbards with his treasure, into the isiand of 

rado, 101, ii. 
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Pegasians, the party of, among the Roman ci 
vilians, ¢ xpi uined, 82 
Pekin, the « of, taken by Zingis the Mogul em- 


peror, 403, 1 
lagian controversy 


Pe 
gy, 412.1. An 


agitated by the Latin cler- 

lin Britain, 440, i 

Pel 1. the church of the Nazarenes a 

he destruction of Jerusalem. 160, u 

Pe lo aenahems. state of, under the Greek empire, 
69,1. Manufactures, 270, 


ttled there, 


















Penal laws of Rome, th abolit on and revival 
of, 4,11 

Pendragon, his office and power in Britain, 440, i 

Penitentials, of the Greek and Latin churches, 
history of, 3 i 





in, king of 

st the I 

»of king by al sanction, 6b. 

archate to the pope, 1#0, 

yn. John, count of Mint ort »ino, reduces the 

Rienzi, and restores aristocracy auc 
church government at Rome, 422, ii 
-enper,its high estimation and price 
426, 1. note 

Perennis. minister of the emperor Commodus, 
his great exaltation and downfall, 42. 

Perisabor, a city of Assyria, reduced and burned 
by the emperor Juli 318, 1 

Perozes, king of Persia. his fatal expedition 
against the Nephthalites, 19, i 

Persecutions, ten, of the primitive 
review of, 194, i 

Perseus, amount of the treasures taken from that 
prince, 66, i 

Persia, the monarchy of, restored by Artaxerxes, 
78.1. The religion of the Magi reformed, id 
Abridgment of tne Pereiar theology 79-1. Sim- 
plicity of their worship, 76. Ceremonies and 
moral prece Every 
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am be 179, it... Receives the 


Grants the 


rda, 





ex 
Per 


tribune 


at Rome, 





christians, a 





other mode of 
worship prohibite d but that of Zoroaster, 81,1 
Extent and popu! lation of the country,id. Ite 
military power, © Account of the audience 





> i. 


of, from the | 


ng that he | 


ance, assists the pope of Rome | 
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GENERAL INDEX 


given bythe emperor C arus to the ambassadors 


of Varanes, 125,13. The throne of, disputed by 
the brothers Narses and Hormouz, 14,1. Ge 
lerius defeated by the Persians, ib. Narses 


overthrown in his turn by Galerius, 135, 1. Ar 
ticles of peace agreed on between the Persians 
and the Romans, i. 

Persie, war between Sapor, king of, and the er 
veror Constantius, 232.3. Battle of Singara, 1b 
apor invades Mesopotamia, 245, i. The Per 

sing territories invaded by the emperor Julian, 
316, 1. Passage of the T 320,13. Julian 
harassed in his retreat, 
i ace between Bapor and the 
>, i. Reduction of 

apor, 45,1 

the silk trade, how carried on from Chi 

na through Persia, for the supply of the Roman 

empire, tee Death of Perozes, in an expe 

dition against the white Huns, 19,0. Review 

of the reigns of Cabades, and his son Chosroes, 

ola. Anare hy, of, after the death of Chosroes 
1. 126,11. Eeclesjastical history of, 143, ii 

- invasion of, by the caliph Abubeker, 

ti. Battle of Cadesia, 222, ii. Sack of 
Ctesiphon, 16. Conquest af, by the Saracens, 
223, 1. The M: agis an re ligion supplanted by 
Mahometism, 246, ii The power of the Arabs 
erashed by the “dyin asty_ of the Rowides, 2605 
Persia subdued by the Turks, 316, 11 
- += + conquest of, by the Moguls, 104, 
Tameriape, 414, ii 

Pertinax, his character, and exaltat iv 
imperial throne, 45, 1. His funeral and ¢ 
theosis, 51, i 

Pescennius Niger, governor of Syri 
the imperial dignity, on the death of 
19,1 

Pet 








8, 






emperor Jovian, 
Armenia, and death ot 
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294, 
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L. Assumes 


Pe rtinax 


vius, charaeter of his Dagmata Theologicc, 

7+ " note 
ter, brother of the eastern emperor Maurice, 

his injurious tre aiment or the citizer noe Azi 

muntium, and flight from thenee, li: 

Peter L. czar of I 
son, contrastec 
Great, 227, i. 

Peter of Arragon, assumes the king 
ly, 300, 11 

Peter, Bartholomew, 
of the holy lance 
ib 

Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, 
376, ii. 

Peter the hermit, his character and scheme t¢ 
pecoyer the Holy Land from the infide ‘ 
uu, Leads the first crusadera, 329, 
of his zeal, 338, ii 

Petra, the city of, taken by the Persians, 

s besieged by the Romans, 1d 

i 

rarch, his studies and literary character, 436, 
And tory, 475,11. His pocount of the 
ruin of the ancient buildings of Rome, 4, i 

Pfeffel, character of his history of Germany, 182 









Jasia, 


with 





that of Constantine the 


lom of Sic 
} 
dis 


ge de 


his miraculous 


8 etrar 


overy 
ath, 





ol i 








57, ii 
s demolished, 












il. note 
Phalanx. Grecian, compared with the Roman I 
gion, 17.1 


jation of the 


Pharamond, the and foun 
French monarchy by him, of doubtful authori- 
ty, 430,1 


actions, 





Pharas commands the Hernli. the African 

ar. under Belisarius,25,. Pursues Gelimer, 
30. ii. His letter to Gelimer, id 

Poarion s, account of that sect among the Jews, 





55, : 
f that bird, 55, 


ty river, its course de scribed, 
P he asautede rivation of the name 


P Mieiohes, Francis, his character of the 
langunge of Constantinople, 425, 
ilip L. of France, his limited dignity and pow 
er, 32 Dd» ii 
Philip Augustus, of Franee, engages in the third 
crusade, 351, ii 
torian prefect under 


Greek 











third Gor 






dian, raised to the empire on | eath, 76, i 

Was a favourer of the christians, ! 
Philip, prwtorian prefect of Const » cor 

veys the bishop Paul into banishment clandes 


tinely, ZBL, 1 é : 
Philippiews, emperor of Constantinople, 154, ti 








Philippopolis taken and sacked by G 
5, 4 
Philo, a character of his works, 207.1 
Philosophy, Grecian, review of the various sects 
> 

Phi » the situation of his palace, 206, i 
Phocea, ts settled by Genoese, who trade i 
alum, 423, i 
Phocas, a centurion, is chosen emperor by th 
cvaft ed troopa of the eastern em) lieu 
Mardersof the e mperor Ma e, his chil 
dren, 117, ii. His charac ter, ib His fall, and 
d lik, 





Pheenicia described, W, 

Photius, the son of Amtonina, distir 
self at the siege of Napl 14, ii 
tetraye his mother’s vices to Bx 

Turns a monk, 45, ii 





*hotius, the patrician, kills himself to escape the 
persecut ton of Justinian, 139, 
Photius, | striarch of Constantinople, character 











of his Liwwary 279, ii. His quarrel with the 
pope of Rome, 357, ti 

Ph inza, George, the Greek historian, some ac 
count of, 420, ii. nete. His embassies, 447, ii 
His fate on the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, 458, ti 

Picardy, derivation of the name of that province, 
324, iL note " 

Pilate. Pontias, his testimony in favour of Jesus 
Christ, much improved by the primitive fa 


thers, 194, i 
Pilpay’s fables, history and character of, 53, ji 
Pinna marina, a kind of silk manufactured from 

the threads spun by this fish, by the Romans, 

10, ii c 
Pipa, a prineess of the Marcomanni, espoused by 

the emperor Gallienus, 100,1 
Piso, Cal; ,one of the ex 


hurniue npetitors agamet 





G iienus, his illustrious family and character 

05,1 

Pityus, the city of, destroyed by the Goths, 
100, 1 


Placidia, daughter of Theodosivua the Great, her 
history and marriage with 


1 Treaty of | 


Adolphus king of 


| 


his conde@et omeds hie | 





the Goths, 433, i. Is injuriously treated by the 


















usurper Singe sls » after the death of her hus. 
band, 437 ler marriage with C onstantiug, 
and retreat to Constantinople, 452, i. Her ad’ 
ministration in the weat, as g thar of her son 
the emperor Vplentinian Ht 153.1. History of 
ver deughter Hogoria, 471,1. Her death ar 
: , , t ad t 
rial, 478, i. note ~ 
rt gue. origin and nature of this disease, 75 ii. 
sreat exient and duration of that in t 
D 
reign of Justinian, 1 te 
lato, his theological eystem, 266,i. Is rece 
r 266, ceive 
by the Alexandrian Jews, 2 i Anne expe 
ded by St. John the Evangeimt, ib. The theo- 
; omical system of the en ror Julian 209, 
> 
latonic philosophy mtr ced . 
atonic ph ophy i roduced into Italy» 4 438, 


Platonists, new, an account of, 


M1, i. Unite 





with the heathen priests to oppose the chrig. 
tiane, 10e,1 

Plautianos, pretorian prefect under the emperor 
Severus, bis history, 54, i 


Piebeians of Rome, state and character of, 422,;, 


Pliny, the Younger, exan tion of his conduct 
toward the christians, 188, i 

Poet laureat, @ ridiculous appointment, 476, ii. 
note 

Poggius, his reflections on the ruin of ancient 


Rome, 4°%, i 












































Poitiers, battle of, between Clovis king of the 
' Franks, and Alaric king of the Gothe, 515, i. 
ollentia, battle of, between Sulicho the Roy 

\ ral. and Aleric the Goth Roman 

P th n of the Re rns, its origin and effects, 

>, 1 How accounted tor by the primitive 
hrist s, 12, 1 Scept m of ithe people 
tthe t of the pu ition of christianity, 
176.1. The christ s why more odions to the 
pagans than the J » 182 
t ru su lec by the divisions 
ans, 266, 1. Theological system 
r Jul 290, 1 
re the pagan ecclesiastical esta. 
blis ent, Revival of, by the christian 
me i. 

Pomreianus, prefect of Rome, proposes to drive 
A laric from the w aby spelle, 425,) 

Pom « Ruricius. general u r Maxentius, 
deteat and ki Constantine the Great, 
150,1 

Pompey, his discretional exercise of power dur 
ing his command the east, 33,1. Increase of 
the tributes of Asia his conquests, 66,1 

Pontiff agan, the uris » de7, | 

Pontifex. Maximus, in pag Rome, by whom 
that office wae exercised, 200, 1 

| Popes of Ror the growth of their power, 175, 
i Rev trom Greek emperors, 177, ii. 
Origin of their temporal dominion, I®L in 
Publication of the Deere und of the fet) 
tious donation of Const ine the Great, tb 
Authority of tl Getu r perors mn their 
election, 128,ii. Violent distractions in their 
election, 4 

Popes, foundation of their authority at Rome, 
463. ii. TI mode of ele n settied, 471, ii 
Schism iv ul They acquire 
the absol: me, 400, 0 The 
ecclesiast 4) 

Popu putatron of, 424, 

Pearcaro, t phe his conspiracy at Rome, 487, 
3 

Posthumue, the Roman g ral under the empe 
ror Gallienus, detends Gaul against the incur 
sions of the ke, {hi 





of, how checked, 





» 1 















































Prefect cf the eacr hed-chamber, under Con- 
stanti the Grree flice, 219.1 
Prefect ‘of Rame d Constantinople, under the 
emperors, the gature of their offic 214, i 
The office revived at R e, 407.1 
Pravtextatus, prefeet of Rome under Valenti 
nian, | cter, 32,1 
Pretorian bandgin the Roman army. an account 
‘, 47 They sell the empire of R by pub 
in.i A gra i by the empe 
ror Sever yl, A new establiehment of 
th » \ rity ot the pretorimn pre- 
fect. re re ad, therr privileges abolish 
‘ 1 th ‘ ied, by the Jovrans 
iH s. 1 nei de erate cour- 
t Maxer 0,1. Are totally sup- 
iby t the Great, 151,13 
pra t, re utions of thr ffice un 
der re, 2) Their fi tions when 
it became a civil off 214, 
Pretore of Ror nature and tendency of 
oe ii 
voetion unknown in the 
nism, 203, i. Use d abuse of, 
nfinence of the doctrine of, on 
lurks, 206, 
Preebyters, among the primitive christians, the 
office ex > 172, 3 
Prester J origin of the romantic stories con- 
cern 144.1 
Priests, no distinet order of men among the an- 
cier igane, 176, 200.1 
Priestly, Dr. the ultimate tendency of his opin- 
ww purr a ' s 
Primoe ure, t rogative of, unknown to 
the Reon law, OO, i 
Prince of the watera,in Persi s office, 52, ii. 
note 
Prisecillian, bishop of Avila in Bpain. ia, with his 
followers, put to death for heresy, 376, 1 
Priscus, the historian, hia conversation with a 
captive Greek, the camp of Attila, 463, 1. 
His char » 4A, 1. note 
*ri-cus, the Greek g . his success against 
the Avars, 115.11 
Proba, w w of the prefect Petronius, her flight 
from the eack of Rome by Alaric, 420, i 
Probus aseumes the imperi lignity in oppor 








tion to Florianus, 120, i. His character and 
ory, i 
torian prefect of | ricum, preserves 
from t Qluadi, 34S, | 
corius. hie embaesy trom the emperor 
’ in to Narses, king of Persia, 135.1 
Procida. John of, instigetes the revolt of Sicily 
from John of Anjou, 390, i 
Proclus, story of his extraordinary brazen mir- 


ror, 15,11 





GENERAL INDEX. 


Proclus, the Platonic philosopher of Athens, his | Rhetoric, the study of, congenial to a popular 


Oo 
superstition, <2, al. y 
Proconsula of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, their 

office, 215, 1. 4 

Procopia, wife of the Greek emperor Michael I. 
her martial! inclinations, 156,1 : 

Procopiua, his history, and revolt against Valens, 


emperor of the east pe, i. 















to death, t+. His account of the testament of 
the emperor Arcadius, 44,1, His account of 
Britain, 527,1. Character of hw histories, 4, 
i. Accepts the office of secretary undor B 





sarius, 24, 1. His detence of the Roman arch- 
ers, 23.11. His account of the desolation of the 
African province by war, 62, ii 


ls redaced and put | 


Proculians, origin of the sect of, in the Roman | 


ped 
=~ il 


eivillaw, 
Procalus, his extraordinary charac 
bellion against Probus in Gaul, 123, 1 
Prodigies in ancient history,a philosophical re- 
solution of, 256, 1 
Promises, r what circumstances the Roman 
‘ full.imeotof, 02,0 
eral of the infantry under 


-and his re 














unc 


law enforced the 
Promotus, master-ge 
‘Theodosius, is ruined by the enmity of Rufinus, 
306, 1 
Property, personal, the origin of, 90, ii. 





How 
ascertained by the Roman laws, 1) Testa 
mentary dispositions of, how introduced, 91, 1. 

Prophets, their office among the primit.ve chris- 
tians, 171, 1 

Propontis described, 207, i. 

Proterius, patriarch of Alexandria, his martial 
episcopacy, and violent death, 137, 11. note 

Protestants, th resistance ¢ ppre 
consistent with the practice of nh 
christians, 254.1. Propor of the 
to thatot the catholics, in France, at 
ning of the | 


century, ib. note BE 
their ref 


Ltion of px 20. 1 
Protosebas in the Greek 
empire, 


Prov 


not 
primitive 

umber 
the beg: 
timate 


ir asion, 


of 








ry. 
“, import of that title 
2, i 


rbs, the book 





to be the 
note 

bed, 19, i 
provin 
received 
rand government «f- 
moved to Cor 


of, why not likely 
production of king Solomon, ¢ 
Provi f the Ror 
Diatinetion betweer 
cea, Lo, 1 
from, 66, | r 
ter the a 
tinople, 
Prusa, . 
Prussia, emigration of t 
Pulcheria, sister of the 
Younger, her charac 
448.1. H 


contests with the empress 





ces I nN} 
Lat 
of 
b 


ire deacr 
and Greek 
mt the tribute 
weir nur 
‘tofempire wasr 
215.1 
tof, by the Ottomans, 407, ii 
Gothe to, 94.1 
emperor I on 
| n 

stoher brother, 
Eudoe 
‘ 


stau 
congue 


sius the 
er a tration, 
440.1. Her 
n. 450,i. Is 
he death 

and canoniza 





ss ott 


Her deat 


nimed en 
M7, 1 








ei 

Purple, the ro 
far surpassed by 
neal, 10, ti. note 





jour 
the 


aul ¢ f, among the ancients, 


modern discovery of cochi 


Pyamies of Africa, ancient fabulous account of, 


J44,1 
Q 


Quadi, the inroads of, punished 
Constantius, 243.1. Revenge the treacherous 
murder of their king Gabinius, 34%, 1 

Questor, histor\cal review of this office, 219, i. 

Qluestion, criminal. how exer ider the Ro 
man em pe 30,4 

Quintilia rs, Maximus 
their history, 42,1 

Quintus, brother of the 
ineffectual effort t 

Quintus Curtius, ap attempt t 
which he w Os Toy lt, note 

Quirites, the effect of that word when opposed to 


soldiers, Lo, 1. note 


by the emperor 


isea u 


broth 
broth 


emperor Claudius, his 
thom, 109,1 


the age 


su ‘ 


ide ir 


o de 
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Radagaisus, king of the Goths, his formidable 




















and Condianus, | 





invasion of Italy. 410, 1. His savagecharacter, 
411.1. Isreduced by Stilicho, and put todeath, 
wb 
Radiger, king of the Var ompelled to fulfil 
his matrimonial ob ys by a British hero 
; ) 
e month of, how observed by the 
fiain of the Alem his unpro- 
k of Moguntiacum, 3,1 
Ravenna. t ancient city of, described, 409, i 
Theemy Honoriue fixes hia resi ce there 
1+. Invasion of, by a Greek fleet, 177... Is 
taken by th mbards, and recovered by the 
Venetians, 178, 1. Final conquest of, by the 
Lombards, , irchate ol, towed by 
Pepin on tl 
Raymond of ler, his charac 
t, 330 antinople, 3 
1. How be 3, 
Raymond, rays Jerusalem 
into the } 
Raynal, a ing that Cor 
stantine ti igan worenip, 
Jy i 
s, who the most inveterate of, 283, ii 
d, the first catholic kingof Spain,converts 
thiuc sulvects, 50R, 2 
ion from popery, the amount of, estima 
255.0. A secret reformation stull working 
reformed churches, 2A, ti | 
er, this animal driven northward by the 
wvement of climate from cultivation, 85,1 


» the worship of 





d the monks, 






W CATED ¢ 














i A valual ted from 

Constantinople by Louis 1X. of France, 372, ii 

Remigius, bishop of Rheims, « verts Clovis, 
king of the Franks, 512, i 

ike pentanes s high esteem, and extensive ope- 
ration ame 1 primitive christians, 168,1 

Resurre ion, general, the Mahometan doctrine 

, 24,0 

Retiarius, the mode of his combat with the secu 
tor, in the Roma nphitheatre, 44,1 

Revenues ot the pri ve church, how distribu 
ted, 174, 262, 1. Of t Re empire, when 
removed to Constantinople, a review of, 221,1 

Rhewtium, city of, ite situation » 207.1 





Rhewtia described, 20, i 
Rhazates, the Persian general, d 
ed by the emperor Heraclius, 





ated and kill 


» 





state, 21, 

Rhine, the 
lentinian, dye 

Rhodes, account of the colossus of, 233, i. The 
korghte of, 408, i. 

Richard |. of England, engages in the third cru 
sade, 352, ti. Hestows the island of Cyprus on 
the house of Lusignan, 359, ii. His reply to the 
exhortations of Falk of Neuilly, 360, 1. 

Richard, monk of Cirencester, his literary cha- 
racter, 439, 1. note. ie 

Ricimer, count, his history, 483, i. Permits Ma- 
jorian to assume the imperial dignity in the 
western empire, 484.1. Enjoys supreme power 
under cover of the name of the emperor Libius 
Severus, 436,i. Marries the daughter of the 
emperor Anthemius, 488, i. Sacks Rome and 
kills Anthemias, 493, 1. His deaths 1) 

Rienzi, Nicholas di, his birth, character, and 
history, 477, u. 

Roads, oman, the construction and great extent 
Of, HW, 

Robert ot Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, 
3105 UL 

Robert, count of Flanders, his character and en- 
gagement m the first crusade, 330, 1. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, his character and en- 
pagrment in the first crusade, 330,ii. Recalled 
»y the censures of the church, 338, 11. 

Roderie, the Gothie king of Spain, his defeat and 
death by Tarik the Arab, 243, 1i. 

Rodugune. probable origin of her character, in 
Rowe's Royal Convert, 522, i. note. 

Roger, count of Sicily, hie exploits, and con- 

quest of that island, 303, n . 

Roger, son of the former, the first king of Sicily, 


il. 
banks of, fortified by the emperor Va- 











300, if His military achievements in Africa 

and Greece, td 
Roger de Flor, engages as an auxiliary in the ser- 
sof the Greek emperor Andronicus, 391, ii 








ation, Ww. 

Romanus |. Lecapenus, emperor of Constantino- 
ple, 161,43. J 

Rom anus If. emperor of Constantinople, 162, ii. 
bomanus 








», 163.0 } 
Romanus IV. Diogenes, emperor of Constantino- 
ple, 165, ii. Is defea and taken prisoner by | 
the Turkish sultan Alp Arslan, 318, uu. His 





ent, deliverance, and death, 2b, 


Romanus, count, governor of Africa, his corrupt 
i tration, « , 
Romanus. governor of 
racene, 225, u 
Rome, the three periods of its decline pointed out, 
Preface. 
second century, 13,1. The principal conquests 
achieved under the republic, 1b. Conquests 
under the emperors, 14,1. Military establish- 
ment of the emperors, 15, i. Naval force of the 
empire, 18, i. View of the provinces of the em- 
pire, 19,1. Its general exteni, 22.1. The pnion 
and internal prosperity of theempire, in the age 
of the Antonines, accounted for, 1). Treatment 
of the provinces, 24,1. Benefits included in the 
freedom of the city, 25,1. Distinetion between 
the Latin and Greek provinces,1). Prevalence 


treatn 





ints 


1. 
Sosra, betrays it to the Sa- 


of 








of the Greek, as a scientific language,ib. Nam- 
bers and condjtion of the Roman slaves, ib. Po- 
pulousness of the empire, 27, 3 nity and | 


ower of the government, 1b 
Roman architecture, i>. * 
cence chiefly diaplayed in public buildin 
i. Prineipal cities in the empire, 2, i, Public 
roads, 30, 1. Great improvements of agricul- 
ture in the western countries of the empire. 1 
Arts of luxury, 3], i. Commerce with the 
east, tb. Contemporary representation of the 
prosperity of the empize, 32,1. Decline of 
rage and genius, 1d eview of public affairs 
after the battle of Actium,#). The imperial 
power and dignity confirmed to Augustus by 
the senate, 33,1. T 
powers vested in the emperor, 34,1 
idea of the imperial system, 35 { 
tempt of the senate to res its rights after 
the murder of Caligula, 37, 1. The emperors 
associate their intended successors to power, td. 
The most happy period in the Roman history, 
pointed out, 30,1. Their peculiar misery un- 
der their tyrants, 15. The empire publicly sold 









General 
Abortive at- 











by auction by the prwtor:an guards, 48, 1. Civil | 


wars of the Romans, how generally decided, 52, 
i. When the army firet received regular pay, 
65, 1. How the citizens were relieved from tax- 
ation, 66, i. General estimate of the 
revenue from the provinges, 7+. Miseries flow- 
ing from the succession to the empire being 
elective, 69,i.. A summary review of the Ro- 
man his 7 Reeapitulation of the war 
with Parthia Invasion of the provinces 
by the Goths, 95, i. The office of censor reviv- 
ed by the emperor Decms, %, i 
chased of the Goths, 97,3, The emp« 

rian taken prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, 
103, i. "The popular conceit of the thirty ty- 
rants of Rome investigated, 104, i. Famine and 
pestilence throughout the empire, 106,1. The 
city fortified against the inroads of the Ale- 
manni, 112. i. Remarks om the alleged sedi- 
tion of the officers of the mint under / 

117, 1.. Observations on the peaceful interreg- 
num after the death of Aurelian, 118, i. Colo- 
nies of barbarians introduced into the provinces 
by Probus. 122, i. Exhibition of the public 
games by Carinus, 126, 1. Treaty of peace be 
tween the Persians and the Remans, 136, i 
The last triumph celebrated at Rome, 1). How 
the imperial courts came to be tranaferred to 
Milan and Nicomedia, 137, i. The _pretorian 
bands superseded by the Joyian and Hefeulean 
guards,2). The power of the senate annihila- 
ted, 138, i ° 
four conjanct princes, 139, 1, heir extensive 
establishments call for more burdensome taxes, 
i+. Diocletian and Maximian abdicate theem- 















pire, ib. Six emperors existing at one time, 
146, i. The senate and people apply to Con- 


gtantine to deliver them from the tyranny of 
Maxentios, 1 i. Constantine enters the city 
victorious. 151, 1 
i. Constantine remains sole emperor, 157, 1 
History of the progress and establishment of 
christianity, 12. Pretensions of the bishop of 
Rome, whence deduced, 173, i. State of the 





Ifl. Argyrus, emperor of Constantino- | 


its prosperous circumstances im the | 


The various characters and | 


Laws of Constantine, 154, | 





Monuments of | 
The Romen magnifi- | 


#, 28, | 


rOu- | 


Roman | 


urelian, | 


Four divisions of the empire under | 


| 
| 
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church at Rome at the time of pin porencation 


by Nero, 178,1. Narrative of the fire of Ro 
in the reign of Nero, 185, i. The christians 
persecuted as the incendiaries, 186, 1. The 


memorable edicts of Diocletian and his asso- 
ciates against the christians, 199, i. 
- - + account of the building and establish- 
ment of the riva! city of Constantinople, 206, 1. 
New forms of administration established there, 
211, i. Division of the empire among the sons 
of Constantine, 231, 3. tablishment of chris- 
tianity as the netiona! religion, 259, i. Tu- 
multg excited by the rival bishops, Liberius 
and Fwlix, 282, i. Paganism restered by Ju- 
lian, 302, i. And christianity by Jovian, 329, 
i. The empire divided into the east and west, 
by the emperor Valentinian, 33], i. Civil in- 
stitutions of Valentinian, 334, i. The erafty 
avarice of the clergy restrained by Valentinian, 
337, i. Bloody contest ot Damasus and Ursinus 
ath » bishop ric of Rome, 26. Great earthquake, 
349, i. 
- - ~ the emperor Theodosius visits the city, 
320, i. Inquiry into the eause of the corruption 
of morals 1m his reign, 366, i. Review of the 
pagan establishment, 367, i. The pagan reli- 
gion renounced by the senate, 39,1. Sacrifices 
rohibited, ib. The pagan_prohibited, 391, 1. 
Triumph of Honorius and Srilicho over Alaric 
the Goth, 408,i. Alaric encamps under the walls 
of the city, 418, 1. Retrospect of the state of the 
city when besieged by Hannibal,id. Wealth 
of the nebles and magnificence of the city, 419, 
1. Character of the nobles of, by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, 420, i. State and character of the 
common people, 422, i. Public distributions 
of bread, &e. 423,i1. Public baths. is. Games 
and spe ctacles, ib. Attempts to ascertain the 
opulation of the city, 424.1. The citizens suf- 
er by famine, 425,1. Plague,ib. The retreat 
of Alaric purchased by a ransom, ib. Is again 
besieged by Alaric, 427,1, The senate unites 
with hie in electing Attalugemperor,2). The 
city Beized by Alaric, and plundered, 428, 7. 
Comparison petween this event_and the sack 
of Rome by the emperor Charles V l,i. Al- 
aric quits Rome and ravages Italy, 76. Laws 
passed for the relief of Rome, and Italy, 1. 
rriumph_ot Honoring for the reduction of 
Spain by Wallia, 437,1. Is preserved from the 
hands of Attila bya ransom, 476, 1. Indica- 
tions of the ruin of the empire, at the death of 
Valentinian ILl. 478, i. (Sack of the city by 
Genseric king of the Vandals, 4€0,i. The pub- 
he buildings of, protected from _depredation by 
the laws of Majorian, 485, i. ls sacked again 
by the patrician Ricimer, 493, i. Augustulus 
the last emperor of the west, 494, i ‘The decay 
of the Roman spirit remarked, 495, i. History 
of monastic institutions m, 4$ . General 
observationson the history of the Reman em- 
pire, 528, b : 
- - = Italy conquered by Theodoric the Ostro- 
goth, 534, 1. Prosperity of the city under his 
government, 537,1._ Account of the four fac- 
tions in the circug,7, ii. First introduetion of 
silk among the Romans, 11,ii. The office of 
consul suppressed by Justinian, 22, 1. The 
city receives Belisarius, 36, 1i. Fiege of, by the 
Goths, 1d. Distressful stege of, by Totila, the 
Goth, 64, ii. Is taken, 1). Is recovered by Be- 
lisarius, 65, ii. Ie again taken by Totila, 66, 
iit. is taken by the eunuch Narses, 69,i1. Ex- 
tinction of the senute,2d. The city degraded 
to the second rank under the exarchs of Ra- 
venna, 7}, ut. A review of the Roman laws, 76. 
ii. Extent of the duchy of, under the exarchs 
ot Ravenna, 104, ii. Miserable state of theeity, 
107, ii. Pontificate of Gregory the Great, 108, 
ii. 
- + - the government of the eity new model- 
led under the popes, after their revolt from the 
Greek emperors, 177, ti.. ls attacked By the 
Lombards, and delivered by king Pepin, 179, ii. 
The office end rank of exarchs and patricians 
explained, 180, i). Reception of Charlemagne 
by pope Adrian I.2). Origin of the temporal 
power of the popes, [®1, uu. Mode of electing a 
pope, 188,11. ls menaced by the Saracens, 169, 
i. Prosperous pentificate ef Leo 1V. 261, ii. 
Is besieged and taken by the emperor Henry 





























I11. 308, ii. Great part of the city burnt by Ro- 
bert Guis ard, in the cause of pope Gregory 
. 2, 


- - The history of, resumed, after the cap- 

ture ‘of Constantinople by the Turks, 462, n. 
French and German emperors of,2d. Authori- 
ty of the popes, 463, ii. Restoration of the re- 
publican form ef government, 466, ii. Office of 
senator, 468,11. Wars against the neighbouring 
cities, 470, ii. Institution of the yabriee, 473, 
li. Reyoiation in the city, by the trinune Rien- 
zi, 477, ii. Calamities flowing from theschism 
of the papacy, 483, . Statutes and govern- 
ment of the city, 487, ii. Porearo’s conspiracy, 
1b. The ecclesiastical government of, 459, ii. 
Reflections of Poggius on the rum of the city, 
490, it. Four principal causes of its ruin speci- 
fied,ib. The coliseum of Titus, 494, n. Res- 
toration and ornaments of the city, 496, ii. 

Romilda, the betrayer of Friuli tothe Avars, her 
cruel treatment by them, 120, in. 

Rosamond, daughter of Cunimund king of the 
Gepide, her, pparrie e with Alboin king of the 
Lombards, 99, uu. Conspires his murder, 101, 
i 6Her flight and death, id. 

Roum, the Seijukian kingdom of, formed. 321, ij, 

Rudbeek, Oiaus, summary abridgment of the ar- 
gument in his Atlantica. *6, i. 

Rufinus, the confidential minister of the emperor 
Theodosius the Great, stimulates his cruelty 
ag tinst Thessalonica, J82. i. His character and 
administration, 396,1. His death, 399, i. 

Rugilas, the Hun, his settlement in Hangary, 

ov, 1 

Runic characters, the antiquity of, traced, 86, i. 
note. 

Russia, origin of the monarchy of. 291, ii. Geo- 
graphy and trade of, 292, 11. Naval expedi- 
tions of the Russians against Constantinople, 
203, ii. Reign of the czar Swatosiaus, 294, ii. 
The Russians converted to christianity, 295, ii. 
Is conquered by the Moguls, 404, ii. 

Rustan, a Persian nobleman, a saying of his, ex- 
ore ssive, of the danger of living under despots, 
40), i. 
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Resiligs, his character of the monks of Capraria, 
el. 


s 


Sabellius the heresiarch, his opinions afterward 
adopted by his antagoniets, 270, 1. His doc- 
trine of the Trinity,?d. The Sabellians unite 
with the Tritheists at the council of Nice to 
overpower the Arians, 271, i 

Sabians, their astronomical mythology. 199, ii 

Sabinian obtains the command of th eastern 
Provinces trom Constantius, 246, 1. 

Sabinian, general of the east, is defeated by The- 
odoric the Ostrogoth, l 





king of Italy, 536, 1 
Babjinians, origin of the sect of, in the Roman ci- 
vil law, 8&2, ti. 

Badduce es, acconnt of that sect among the Jews, 

Od, t. 

Saladin, his birth, promotion, and character, 
349, ii. Conquers the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
350, ii. His ix ioffec val siege of Tyre 
Siege « »tb, His negoriations wil! 
ard L. of gland, 352, His dee ath, 353, 1 

Belerno, account of the medical school of, 303, 









Salic laws, history of, 517, i. 


Saliust, the foes th and friend of the emperor | 
4, 


Re de neg tire offer of the diadem on his 
death, 32 Declines it again on the death of 
OvVians 0. i \; retained in his employment 
by the emperor Valentinian, 33], i. 
aliust, the historian, by what funds he raised 
his palace on the Quirinal hill, 430, i. note 
lena, the rc reat of the emperor Diocletian, 
described, 140, i. ; 
Salyian, pis account of the distress and rebellion 
of the Bagaude, 479, i. note. 
Samanides, the Barectn dynasty of, 264, ii, 
Samaritans, persecution and extinction of, by the 
emperor Justinian, ae ue 
Samuel! the prophet, his ashes conveyed to Con- 
stantinople, | ‘ 
por, king of Pefsia, procures the assassination 
of Chosroes, king of Armenia, oad seizes the 
country, 103, 1. Defeats the emperor Valerian, 
and takes him wisoner, 1). Sets up Cyriades, 
a5 successor to Valerian in the Roman empire, 
103, 1. Overruns 8 ria, Cilicia, and Cappado 
cm, id. His death, 115, i. 
Bypor. the son of Hormouz, is crowned king of 
ersia before his birth, 232. i. His character 
and early heroism, 15. Harasses the eastern 
yrovinces of the Roman empire, id. Battle of 
Singara agains re emperor Constantius, 233, 
L. fis son, brutally killed by Constantius. 25 
mpts on Nisthis,75. Coneludes 
istantius,i). His haughty pro- 
tras, 244, 1 Invades Me 


















His several at 
a truce with 0 
positions to Co 









sopotamia, 245, 1 } es Amida, 246, 1 
Returns home. ib. H aceful overtures to 
the emperor J in, J! H sternatior 





rasses the 


reaty with 


at the suceesses of Jul 321, 
retreat of the Roman 
the emperor Jovian, 


Arr i 





5.1. H 
, and death, 344, 345. i 


irious definitions of that appe« 






caliph of, 
1 cor 22] Con 





Damascus, 226, 11 

nquest of Syria, 230, 

il Invasions of Africa, 

mracter, 277.1 

rbar, the Persiar eral, joins the Avars in 
besieging Const ple, 124, ii. Revolts t 
theemperor Heraclius, id 

Sardinia, expulsio ft Vandals from, 
Marceilinus, 429.1. Is conquered by Zar 
brother ofGelimer, king of the Vandals, 2e, 11, 
is surpendered to Belisarius, 29, 1) 

Sarmatiang, memorable feat of, by tl 
ror Carus, 124, 1. Their manne 

Brief history of, 229, i 

x¢@ the Great for assistance agai 

the ithe, ib Are « ed their country 

the Limigantes, 230,1. Are restored by Con 
stantius, 244, i 

Savage manners, a brief view of, 87, i. Are 
more uniform than those of civilized nations, 

yO, 2. 

Sarus, the Goth, plunders the camp of Stilicho, 
and drives him into the hands of the emperor 
at Ravenna.415,i. Insults Alaric, and ocra 
sions the sacking of Rome, 42%, 1. Is killed by 
Adolphus king & the Visigoths, 436, i 

Saturninus, one of the compe titors for empire 
against Gallienus, his observation on his in 
vestiture, 105, i 

Saturninus, lieutenant under the emperor Probus 
mm the east, is driven inte rebellion by his troops, 

123.1 

Saxons, ancient, an account of, 340,i. Their pi- 
atical confederations, 1b. reir invasions of 

ul checked by the Eogans, 26. How con- 

rted to ehristia uty, De recent of the 
Saxons on Britain, 524, i hic ir brutal deso! 
tion, of the country. 526, i 

Scanderbeg, prince of Albania, his history, 445, 
il 

Scatinian law of the Romans, account of, 95, ii 

Scaurus, the patrician family of, how reduced 
under the emperors, 21: 3+ i. note 

Schism in religion, the origin of, t 1, 162.1 

5 2¢ reducible to fur cla LsSeS, il. 

ans. their national character, 47, ii 

‘heir barbarous inroads on the eastern empire, 

i. Of Dalmatia, account of, 28%, ii 

Scots and P icts, the nations of, how distinguish 
ed, 341, Invasions of Britain by, id 

Seythis AnR, ‘this mame vaguely applied to mixed 
tribes of barbarians. 102, 1. Their pastoral 
manners 0, i Extent and boundaries of 
Scythia 53, i Re volutions of, 409,1. Their 
m de of war, 462 

Sebastian, master-ge om r 
the emperor Vak 
egait at the Goths 

( Hadria of le, 

s.t yastian, the brother of the usurper Jovinus, is 
assoc! te ; h him tn his assumed imperia! 
argr es, 435 
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of the infantry under 
successful expedition 
Is killed in the battle 





















Sebast ator, import of that title in the Greek 
empire, 272, 1 
Seez. in Normandy, the bishop and chapter of, 


al! castrated, 464, il. note 





GENERAL INDEX. 
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f geen. the princes of, support their indepen- 
lency obstinately against Artaxerxes, 81, 1. 
note 
Segued, emperor of Abyssinia, is with his whole 
court converted by the Jesuits, 14%, ti 
| ntious churacter of transubstan- 
tiation, 172, 1. note 
Seleucia, he great city of, ruined by the Rx 
mans, Sl, 
Seleucus Nic ator, number of cities foun 
him, Sl], 1. note 
Sebuk, Turkish dynasty of the house of, 316, ii 
Division of their emprre. 320, 11 
Serjeant, legal and military import of that term, 
365, i. note 
Severus, Septimius, general of the Pannor 
gions, assumes the purple on the dea t Per 
tinax, 50, 1. His conduct towards the chris 
tians, 194, 
Senate of Hon © is re forme d by Augustus, 33, : 
Its legislative and judicial powers, 30 Ab 
tive attempt of, to resume _ite rights & r 
murder of Caligula, 37 lta legal jurise 
over the emperors, 46, i. Is subjected t 
tary despo lam, by Severus, o4, | Won 
cluded from this assembly by a solemn la 63, 
i. The form of a secret meeting; 72,).. Mea 
sures taken to support the authority of the two 
Gerdiaus,ib. The senate elect Maximus and 
Balbinus emperors on the deaths of the Gor 
finns a “hey drive the Alemanni out of 
Italy, i. . The senators bid to exercise 
military emp yloyments by Galitenus, ib. Elect 
“‘acitus the father of the senate, emperor, 11%, 
i. Prerogatives gained to the senate, by this 
election, 16, Their power and authority anni 
hilated by Diocletign, 137, 1. 
- = «amount of the coronary gold, or i 
mary free gift of, tothe emperors, 224, i, The 
claim a to the empire admitted, 292, 1. 
--* jons of, to emperor, jor the [ 
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seerniion ¢ the altar of V igtory» : 

pagan religion renounced, Debates of, 
on the proposals of Alaric the - 414, 1. 
Genealogy of the senators, 418, i. Passes a de- 


cree for patting " deat ena the widow of 
Stilicho, 425, i. Under the influence of Alaric, 
elects Attalus emperor, 425, i. Trial of 
vandus, @ pretorian prefect of Gaul, 491, 
Surrenders the sove + \g0 power of lialy to the 
emperor of the east, 44, i 

extinction of that illustrious assembly, 





oration of, in the twelfth century. 
466.ii. The assembly resolved into single ma 
gistrates, 46%, ui 

Sera pion, his lamentation for the loss of a person 
ified deity, 129, 1 

Serapis. history of his worship, and of his temple 
at Alexandria, 300,i1. The temple destroyed, 

















Serena. niece of the emperor Theodosius. 


ed to } sire 





 poneen! tittoho. & I Is cr 





strangled ly order of th nan senate, 4lo, 
Severinas, Si. encoure gee Odoacer t esutne 
dominion of Italy, 494, i Hus body. how « 





; ‘ ; 
sed of, 400, 1. note 
1 ed (met 


d Maximian, 143, i. His det 








general of the ca 
248, 4 
‘ wir res 
d “a 
of Mahon Ans, dis 
me « of , 
fthe natives I 
d by the Tartara, 405 
. the dis th t 


Is conquered t the Ba 





ntredoction of the silk ma ‘ 
70, Exploits of th rt } " 
i. la conqe t t 03 
Roger, son_of the n oo 
Reign of Williar Rad, 3 en of 
William the Good Cs ) een 
peror Henry V1I.: harles 


of Anjou, 380, 11. The Sicilier 








Sidonius Apollinaris the poet, < s 
treatment of the capitation tax. His 
character of Theodoric king of the V wsigothe ir 


Gau!, 481. i. Hu panegyric on the emperor 
Avitus, 483, i is panegyric on the emperor 
Anthemius, 488,1 

Sigismond, king of the Burgundiane, murders his 
son, and is canenized, 514.1. Is overwhelmed 
by an army of Franks, 2) 

Silentiarios, Paul, his account of the various 

secies of stone and marble employed in_the 

sharon of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 16, li 
note 

Silk, first manufactured in China, and then in 
the smal! Grecian island of Ceos, 10,11. A pe 
culiar kind of silk procured from the pint ama 
rina. 1ll,ii. The alk-worm, how introduced to 
Greece, 12, ii. Progress of the manufacture of, 
in the tenth century, 270, u 

Simeon, persecetor of the Paulicians, becomes a 
proselyte to their opinions, 262, 11 

Simeon, king of Bulgaria, his exploits, 2A8, 

Simeon Strylites. the hermit, his extraordinary 
mode of life, 502, 1 

Simony. an early instance of, 196, i. note 

Simplicius, one of the last surviving pagan phi 

ora of Athens, his writings and chara 











il 

Singara, battle of, between the emperor Constan 
tips, and Bapor king of Persia, 232,13. The eit 
of, reduced hy Sapor, 246, 1. Is yielded to him 
by Jovian, 326, 1 

Singeric, brother of Sarus, is made king of the 

soths, 437.1 

Singidunum is perfidiously taken by Baian cha 
gan of the Avars,. 14,1 

Sirmium is perfidiously taken by Baian chagan 
of the Avars, 15, 1 











Siroes deposes and murders his father Chosroes 
Il. king of Persia, 126.1 Hie tre of pea 
vith the emperor Heracl|jus.1 

but, a Gothic king of Spuin, persecutos the 
ws there, 509, ui 

Sixtus V. pope, character of his s 
im, 1 

Slave, strange 1x n oft ginal sense of 


wn 


Slaves among t the Romans, who, and their condi- 
: thor 20,1 
Slavery. personal, imposed on captives by the 


barbarous nations, 520, i, 


n, narrative of the legendary tale 





of, by Tamerlane, 4] 


phical reflections on 





i. 
» revolu. 





racen dynasty of, 264, ii. 

1 T t gat r 

' . ir ¢ ga ® and disci. 
,i.. When they first received re. 


, conquers Asia Minor, 
' oe , 





rst crusaders, 335, ii. Batt 


1 of Bajazet, bis character, 429, 
with the Greek emperor Man 





. of the Jews, not the author of the 
book which bears the name of his Hisdem 267 
1 R ne for supposing e did not wrest 
ther the book of Ecclesiastes or the Proverbs, 
1, it. note 
nan the eunuch relieves the Roman pro. 
vince io Affiea from the depredationsa of the 
Moors, 32, ii.. Revolt of his troops at Car 
thage, 61,11. Isdeteated and killed by Anni, 
the Moor, 62, 1) 

Bolymon, caliph of the Saracens, undertakes the 
siege of C onstantinopies 250, li. Hisenermens 
appetite and death,s251, 1 

Sonnite 81 = the. Mahometan religions their te. 
nets, 210, 

Sopator, a Syrian philosopher, beheaded by Con. 
stantine the Great, op a charge of binding the 
| wind by magic, 277, 1, note. 

Sephia, the widew of Justin IL. her conspiracy 
|. against. the emperor Tiberius, 103, ii. 

Sophia, St. founcation of the church of, at Con. 

stantinople, 15, i. Its deseription, 16, ii. t 

converted into a mosch, 409, ii, 

Sophian, the Arab, commands the first siege of 

Constantinople, 249, 11. . 
Sophronia, a Roman matron, kills herself to es- 
| cape the violence of Maxentius, 14%, }, note. 
rtes Sanctorum, a mode of christian divination 
odor ted from the pagans, 515, i. note. 

Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient philoso- 

~ phers as to the immortality of, 164, i. This 

| doctrine more general! received among the 
barbarous nations, ar d for what fi ason, 16, 
Was not taught by Moses, 165, 1. ‘our Giffer- 
ent prevailing doctrines as to Lhe origin of, 128, 

ll. note 
Sozopetra destroyed by the Greek emperor The- 


ophilus, 202, i 





























Spain, the province of, describe 
revenues raised trom this prov 
mans, 66,1. Is ravaged by the 
tev v of tt tor 
vaded by ti rharous nations 
inv r Wa 
Pe } { = . { 
14 Ex I 
V 2, rt £ 
re Ar. Rev rdom 
of H é i P cr Jews 
i A st ly tive mt La] ! 
art t Jue mn tl 
. of, t tl em per Charl 
mage. | I ! A . 
untry, 24 Ih t ath of 
l e { i ‘ 
Me 4.1 i T t 
s . l ‘ 
iM i i 
( 4 4 
~ ‘ " r with 
R eiret 
= ( ‘ 
> fb v ‘ 
' I) 1 nh 
= of ©) 1 er, and 
engagement i t ou. D 
s " = f tyr. n cu 
ous discover : ays the miracies 
worke it, 34,1 
Ste phe the Savage, sent by the Greek emperor 
Justinian Il. to exterminate the Chersonites, 
lod, : 
Stephen ILL. pope aid of Pepin king 
of Fr @, ag rds, under tt 





ii. Crowns king 





Stulicho, the ere at generu! of the western empire 
under the emperor Honorivs, hie character, 
308. i. Puts to death Rufinus the tyrannical 
prefect of the st, 300,73. His_ expedition 
against Alarie in ¢ ce, 404, 1. Hye diligent 
endeavours to check s progress in Italy, 407, 
i. Defeats Alaric at Pollentia,2>. Drives him 

f Italy, 408,1. Hie triumph at Rome, 1) 

the invasion of Ra 


uces and pt him to 







Ose 








pm. | ‘ uumes of A in the 
Ron senate Is put to death at Ra- 
venna, 416,13 ry persecuted, 1d 

Stoza headce t ted troops of the emperor 
Justi Olu 





Strasburg. battle of, beaween Julian and the 
mane a“, 








Succ anus defends the Roman frontier against 
the ti a. wo. 7 

Suevi, the orig d renown of, 99, i 

Suicide applauded and pitied by the Romans, 97, 
iF 


. Bervins, was the highest improver of 
ar irisprudence, BI], 1i 


tot this title of eastern 


of th pagoda of, in Guza- 
an Mahmud, 314, 
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Sword of Mare, the sacred weapon of the Huns, 
history of, 400, }. : 

Syagrius, king of the Franks and Burgundians, 
his character, $11,i. is conquered by Clovis, 


10. ‘ : : 
Bylla the dictator, uis legislative character, 95, 


1. 

Sylianus the consul, his speech to the senate, re- 
commending the election of the two Gordians to 
their approbation, 72, 1 

Sylvania, sister of the prefect Rufinus, her un- 
common sanctity, 400, i, note. : 

Sylvanus, general in Gaul under Constantius, is 
ruined by treachery, 242, 1. ; : 

Syiverius, pope, is degrad.d and sent into exile 

y Belisarius for an attempt to betray the city 
ot Rome to the Goths, 39, uu. His death, 62, ii. 
note. 

Symmachus, his account of the pagan conformity 

f the emperor Constantius, during his visit to 
Rome, 265.1. Pieads in behalf of the ancient 
pagan religion of Rome, to the emperor Valen- 
tinian, +l 

Bynesius, bishop of Ptolemais, excommunicates 
the president Andronicus, 263, i. His extraor- 
dimary character, id. note. His advice to the 


eastern emperor Arcadius, 405, i. 







Synods, provincial, in_the primitive churches, in- 
Su \. fretere of those assemblies, 
unci 


volutions and extent, 20, i, Is reda- 
roes Wa of Persia, 119,11. Ge- 
iption of, . ii. Is cong d by 
ens, 230, ii. Invasion of, by Tamer- 


ngusee, where spoken in the greatest 
, i. note. 


us, duke of Egypt, surprises the city of 
and. a d eoetlS ik anaotes the primate 
yot, et. 


T 


Tabari, the Arabian historian, account of his 
work, 221, i. note. ; .s 
Tabe: ne, island of, in Upper Thebais, is set- 
tled with monks, by Pachormius, 497, 1. " 
bie of emerald, in the Gothic treasury in 
pain, account of, 433, . ; 
itus, emperor, his election and character, 


8, i. 
Tacitus, the historian, his character of the prin- 
ciples of the Portico; 3, |. note. ‘The intention 


his ep 77.1. His character as an his- 
torian, 34, I. His account of the ancient Ger- 
mans, 56, i. is history, how preserved and 
transmitted down to us, }1#, i. note. His ac- 
count of the persecution of the christians as the 

incendiaries of Rome, 186, 1. 
Tygues of Leo and Constantipe, character of, 
» li. Military character of the Greeks, 276, 


ii. 

Tagina, battle of, between the eunuch Narses, 
and Totila king of the Goths in Italy, 68, u 
aherites, the Saracen dynasty of, 264, 1. 
amerlane, his birth. reign, and conquests, 413, 
ub. His letter to Bajazet, 416,11. His confer- 
ence with the doctors of the law, at Aleppo, 
417, ii. Defeats and takes Bajazet prisoner. 
418, ii. How kept out of Europe, 420, ii. His 
triumph at Samarcand,1d. Dies on a march to 
China, 1b. His character, 421, 11 , 

‘Tancred the crusader, his character, 331, ii. His 
bold behaviour at Constantinople, 334, ii. 
arasius, secretary to the empress irene, made 
patriarch of Constantinople, 172.1. Presides at, 
and frames the decrees of, the second council of 
Nice, 2. 

Tarik, the Arab, his descent on Spain, 243, ii 

Jefeats and kills Roderic the Gothic king of, 1d. 
His disgrace, 244, 245, ii 

Terragona, the city of, almost destroyed by the 
Franks, 99,1 

qertare. See Scythians. 
artery. eastern, conquest of, by Tamerlane, 

ik. 

Tatian, and his son Proculus, destroyed by the 
base arts of Rufinus, the confidential minister 
of the emperor Theodosius, 306, 1. 

Tagrus, the consul, is banished by the tribunal 
of Chalcedon, 295, i 
axes, how the Roman citizens were exonerated 
from the burden of, 66,1. Agcount of those m- 
stituted by Augustus, 1b. How raised under 
Constantine the Great, and his successors, 
21,1 

Tayef, siege of, by Mahomet, 21), ii, 

Teias, the last king of the Goths, defeated and 
killed by the eunuch Narses, 69, i. 

Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, loses his life at, 
Rome, in an attempt to prevent the combat of 
the gladiators, 40%, i 

Temple of Jernsalem, burned, 187, i. History 
oite emperor Julian's attempt to restore it, 
305, i. 

Temugin. See Zingis E 

Tephrice is occupied and fortified by the Pauli- 
cians, 283, ii. 

Tertullian, his Pious exultation in the expected 
damnation of all the pagan world, 166,1. Bog- 
ue desertion to christian soldiers, 170, i. note. 

dis suspicious account of twoedicts of Tiberius 
and Mareng Antoninus, in favour of the chris- 
tians, 194, 1 

Testaments, the Roman laws for regulating, 90, 
li. Codicils, 98, ti. 

Tetricus, assumes the empire in Gaul, at the in- 
stigation of Victoria, Tie. i. Betrays his legions 
into the hands of Aurelian, 113,1. Is led in tri- 
umph by Aurelian, 116, i 
habor, moant, dispute concerning the light of, 


308, il. 
Thanet, the island of, granted by Vortigern, as a 
settlement for his Saxon auxiliaries, 524, i 
Theatrical entertainments of the Romans descri- 
bed, 423, 1 
Thebwan legion, the martyrdom of, apocryphal, 
198, i. note 
heft, the Roman laws relating to, 93, 95, ii 
hemes, or militar governments of the Greek 
empire, account of, 268, 1. i S 
Themistius, the orator, his encomium on religious 
toleration, 329. i 
eqdatus, his birth, and elevation to the throne 
of Italy, 34, ii. His disgraceful treaties with 
the emperor Justinian, and revolt against 
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them, 35, ii. His deposition and death, 36, 


it. 

Theodebert, king of the Franks in Austrasia 
Jina the Goths in the siege and destruction o 
Milan, 41, ii. Invades ltaly, 42, ii. His death, 
1b. 

Theodemir, a Gothic prince of Spain, copy of his 

treaty of submission to the Saracens, 245, ti. 

Theodora, empress, her birth and early history, 
oti. Her marriage with Justinian, 6, ii. er 
tyranny,1d. Her virtues, 7. ii. Her death, 7d. 
Her fortitude during the Nika sedition, 9, 1. 
Account of her palace and gardens of Hereum, 
17, tt. Her pious concern for the conversion of 
Nubia, 149, 11. 

Theodora, wife of the Greek emperor Theophi- 
lus, her history, 159, ii. Restored the worship 
of images, 182, ii. Provokes the Paulicians to 

rebellions 253, il. 

Theodora, daughter of the Greek emperor Con- 
stantine 1X. her history, 163,i, 

Theodora, widow of Baldwin LI. king of Jerusa- 
lem, her adventures as the concubine of Andro- 
nicas Comnennua, 169, in. 





Theodore Angelus, despot of Epirus, seizes Peter 
of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, pri- 
we 5 See i. Possesses himself of Thessaloni- 

Theodoric equires the Gothic sceptre by the 
murder of his brother ‘Toremond, 431,1. His 
pae eter by, Sidentne, 482,i. His expedition 
nto . 

Theodorie, the of Alaric, bij 
reign over the Visi hs ts Ge i. , ‘er 
happ: fatge of pis jaughters, 470, 1. is pre- 
vailed on by AZtius to join his forepe against 

tila, 472, i. As killed at the battle of Cha- 
8 + he 
» thy trogoth, his birth and educa- 

Te Bar: Oecarih, bie birth ond fees. 

against the emperor 532, i. "yh under- 
es the vest of ligly, i. ces 
kills cer, 534, i Ts acknowledged king 

lialy, 16. Review hie — . 

35, i. Hie view to Rome, and care th pp 
ic buildings, 537, i. religion, 538,1. His 
ricpiocsahe the dy ot, ia Armonia, bail 

Tipo desies the Great settants . 

8 ° ion between 
. mat rt ne ear tb 


oman prince and a 7 
note. province ef Masia preserved by his 
valour, 348, 1. is eeporiaied y Grat?.n as em- 
peror of the east, 365, 1. His birth and « . 
ter, ab. is prudent and | condyet of 
the Gothic war, 366, i. feats an invasion of 


the Ostrogoths, 


- his treat with Maximus, 371, i. His 


baptism. and edict to establish ort ith, 
372, 1.. Purges the city nti rom 
Arianism, 373, i. Enforces t leene trine 


Prohibits the 


throughout the east, i i.. Convenes @ coun- 
cil at Constantinople, #0. Hp edicts against 
heresy. 375, i. Receives the fugitive fam: 
Valentinian, and marries his sister Galla, 379, 
i. Defeats Maximus, and visits Rome, 10. His 
character, 380, i, His lenity to the city of An- 
tioch, 381, 1. His eruel treatment of Thessalo- 
nica, 3&2,j. Submits to the penance imposed 
by St. An beose, for his severity to Thegsaloni- 
ea, 383, 1. Restores Valentinian, id. sults 
John of Lyeopolis, the hermit, on the intended 
war against Fagenius, 3°5.). Defeats Euge- 
nivs.td. His death, 366,1. Procures a senato- 
rial renenciation of the 
Abolishes pagan, rites, 389, 
magan religion, 391, 1. 
Thesdoslus the Younger, his birth, 448, i. Is 
said to be left by his father Arcadins to the care 
of Jezdegerd king of Persia, tb. His education 
and character, 449, i. His marriage with Eu- 
docia. 1b. His war with Persia, 450, 1. His 
pious joy on the death of John, the usurper 
of the west, 452, i. His treaty withthe Huns, 
47.3 lis armies deteated by Attila, 46], 1. 
s reduced to accept a peace dictated by tti- 
la, 463, 1. Is oppressed by » embassies of At- 
tila, 464, i. Embassy of Maximin to Attila, 
th. ls privy to a scheme for the assassination 


of Attila, 467. i. Attila’s embassy to him on 

that oceasion, id. His death, id. 

- - = his perplexjty at the religious feuds be- 

tween Cyril and Nestorius, 133, ti. Banishes 
_estoriua. 134, ti. : 
Theodosius III. emperor of Constantinople, 14, 


ii . 

Theodosius, the father of the geaperor his suc- 
cessful expedition to Britain, 342, 1. Soppress- 
es the revolt of Firmug the Moor, in, Africa, 
343, i. Is beheaded at Carthage. 344, i. 

Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria. his ecompe- 
tition with Gaian, how decided, 147, ii. His 
pegociations at the court of Byzantium, 148, 





i 
Theodosius, the deacon, grandson of the emperor 
fi racliug. murdered by his brother Constaas 
52, Ul. 
Theodosius, the love 
Retisarius, 44, 11 } 
1b. His death, 45, ii : : 
| Theodotus, president of the council of Hierapolis, 
under Constantius, his ridiculous flattery to 
that emperor, 292, 1. 
Theophano, wife of the Greek emperor Romannas 
poisons both him and his father, 162, n. 
Her connection with Nicephorus Phocas, 1. 
lis marder, and her exile, 162, 163, 11. oa 
Theophilus. emperor of Constantinople. 158 ii. 
Hig Amorian war with the caliph Motassem, 
22, 1 
Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, destroys 
the temple of Serapis, and the Alexandrian li- 
brary, 390, i. Assists the persecution of St. 
Chrysostom, 446,i. His invective againsthim, 
| _ 447, 1. note. . z 
Theophilug, his pious gmbaser from the emperor 
Constantius, to the East (ne 59 


of Antonina, detected by 
urns monk to eseape her, 





ies, 259, 1. ; 

Theophobys, the Persian, his unfortunate histo- 
ry. 150, nt. 

Therapeutw,.or Essenians, some account of, 
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Thermopylm.the etraits of, fortified by the em- 
peror Justinian, 17, il. 

Thessalonica, sedition and massacre there, 382, 
ii. Croel treatment of the citizens, 1). Pen- 
ance — for this severity, 3&3, i. 


| T 


pagan religion. 388, 1. | Tours, battle of, between Charles Martel and the 
! 
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Theadelinda, princess of Bavaria, married to 
Autharis king of the Lombards, 106, 11. 

Thibaut, count of yhampegne. engages in the 
fourth crusade, 360, 1. 

Thomas, the Cappadocian, his revolt against the 
Greek emperor Michael II. and cruel punish- 
ment, 157, ji. : 

Thomas ot Dameacee, his exploits 
Saracens when besieging that city, 227, 11. 

Thomas, St. account of the christians of, in In- 
7, 182, ii. Persecution of, by the Portuguese, 

+i. 

Thrace, is colonised by the Bastarne, in the 
reign of Probus, 123, i. The fugitive Goths 
ermitted to settle there by the emperor Va- 
lens, 3o7,i, Is ravaged by them, 359,i. The 
Goths settled there by Theodosius, 368, i. 

Thrasimund, king of the Vandals, his character, 


ggpinet the 


oly 
The Chapters, the famous dispute concerning, 
» i. 

Thundering Legion, the story concerning, of sus- 
picious veracity, 194, i. , 

T sperige is adopted by Augustus, 37,i. Reduces 
the Pannonians, 50, i. Reduces Cappadocia, 
67, i. note. Suspicious story of his edict in fa- 
your of the christians, 194, i. 

Tiberius is invested by Justin Il. as 
in the empire of the east, 102, ii. 
ter, and death, 103, ii. 

Timasius, maste -general of the army under the 


e + is di d and led 
ander Arcadive. 440i 


Mis successor 
dis charac- 


Timothy the Cat. conspires the murder of Prote- 
mee archbishop Alssesdeie. and suc 
Tipasa, mirace ift of speech bestowed on 
the cat oee wees had been cut out 
re, L 
ridates, Kipe of Armenia, his character. and 
jatory. 1 . b restored to his ki m by 
letian, id. eupelled by the Persians, 
34, i. Is res again Dy treaty between the 
ns and Persians, i. His conversion 
to christianity, th, ee dis a 
Tine itted to shi rethe imperial dignity with 
is father oppasian. 58, te 
Togru + golian Wee ‘Furks, his reign and 
a. cif us u. He respuee the caliph 
18, tO. F 
Fe taken by rabs t Tarik, 243, ij. 
leration, universal, it ppy effects in t 
n empire, 22, i. W t sects the most in- 





rant , 1. mote. 
T liga, obyectigns to his aceount of the vision of 


yond, son of Theodarie, king of the Visi- 
got attends his Tr against Ace, king of 
{ ans. 6/5. i. Battle of C algae, $ ‘ 


ack d the death of - 
her in the belt 474.4. “ls kilied by his brother 


oi. 

‘Ty. ese. how pdmattod in the crignigal law of the 

omans gnder the emperors, 220, |. 

Totila elected king of Tals by the Goths, 62, 
ti. Hig justice and modvration, 63, ii. Besie- 
ges and takeg the city of Rome, 64,1. 1s indu- 
ced to spare Rome fem destruction, at the in- 
stance of Belisarius, 60, it. Takes Rome again, 
66.1. Planders Sicily, 67, ii. Battle of Tagi- 
na, 68,11. His death, 1d. ats 

Toulunides, the Saracen dynasty of, 264, ii. 

‘ournaments preferable exhibitions to the Olym- 

pie games, 33], i. 


Saracens, 253, i. t 
‘oxandria, in Germany, is overrun and cecupied 
by the Franks,-247, 1 . 

Fraditore, in the primitive church, who, 200, i. 
rajan, emperor, his conquest. of Dacia, 14, i. 
His conquests in the east, 15. Contrast. be- 
tween the characters of him end Hadrian, 15,1. 
His pillar described, 29, 1.. Why adopted by 
the emperor Nerva, 38,1. His mstructions to 
Pliny the younger fer his conduct, towards the 
christians, 129, 3. Description of his famous 
bridge over the Danube, 17, 11. note. 

Trajan, count, his treacherous murder of Para 
king of Armenia, 346, i. 
ransubstantiation, the doctrine of, when estab- 
ished, 353, it. 

Trebizond, the city of, taken end plundered by 
the Goths, 101.1. The dukes of, Be. ome inde- 
pendent on the Greek empire, 373, ti. Is yield- 
ed to the Turks, 461, > . aoe 

Tribigild the Ostrogoth, his rebellion in Phrygia 
against the emperor Arcadius, 443, i. 
ribane, the office of, explained, 34, i. =A 
ribonian, his genius and character, &2, ii. Ia 
employed by Justinian to reform the cede of 
Roman laws, &3, ti. - Sa 

Trinity, the mysterious doctrine of, 268, i, Is 
violently agitated in the schools of Alexandria. 
270, i. Three systems of, 10. Decisions of the 
council of ‘Nice, concerning, 271.1. Different 
forms of the doxology, 2°2. 1. Frauds used to 
support the doctrine of, 507.1. . 

Tripoli, the confederacy of, cruelly oppressed. 
under the government of count Romanus, J42,1. 

‘Trisagion, religious war coneerning, 138, 1 
roops, Roman, their discipline, 16, 1. When 
they first received pay, 65.3. Cause of the dif- 
ficulty in levying them, 2]8, i, See Jovians, 
Palatines, and Pretorien bands. 
roy, the sitwation of that city, and_of the Gre- 
cian camp of besiegers, described, 207. i. 

Turin, battle of, between Constantine the Great 
and the lieutenants of Maxentius, 149, | 

Turi-uad, king of the Gepice. his honourable re- 
ception of Alboin the Lombard, who had slain 
bis son in battle, 99, ii. > 

Turks, their origin, 48, ii. Their primitiye in- 
stitutions, 49, i. Their conquests, 1d. Their 
alliance with the emperor Justinian, 50, nh. 
Send auxiliaries to Heraclius, 124, in. 

- = + grow powerful and licentious under the 
Saracens, 262, ii. Terror excited, by their me- 
nacing Europe, 288, ii. "Their military charac- 
ter, 289, 11. They extend themselvesover Asia. 

314.1. Reign of Mahmud the Geznevide. ib. 

Their manners and emigration, 315, ii. ‘They 

subdue Persia, 316,11. Dynasty of the Selu- 

kiane, ib. They invade the provinces of the 

Greek empire, 317, ii. 

- . Reformation of the eastern calendat, 


220, ii. They conquer Asia Minor, 32], ix. 
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Turks, their capital city, Nice, taken by the 
crusaders, 335, ii. The se at ot government re- 
moved to Iconium, 344, Valour and con- 
quests of Zenghi, 347, ti 

oureddin, 1b. Coaquest of Egypt, 348, ™ 
Origin and history of the Ottomans, 407, ii. 
Their first passage into Europe, 408, ii 
education and discipline, 424, il. 
from, to the emperor Sigismond, 431, il. 
the city of Constantinople, 458, 1i. 

Turpin, the romance of, by whom, and when 
written, 325, i. note 

Twelve Tables, review of the laws of, 77, ii 
Their severity, 93, 1i, How the criminal code 
of, sunk into d isuse, 94, ii 

Tyrants of Rome, the pupular conceit of the thir- 
ty. ive stigated, 104, 1. 

Tyre is besieged by Faladin. 351, ii. 

Tythes assigned tot he clergy as well by Zoroas 
ter as by Moses, 80,1. note. Were first granted 
to the church by C har lemagne, 185, i. 


V 


Vadomair, prince of the Alemanni, is sent_pri- 
soner to Spain by the emperor Julian, 28Y, 1. 
His son murdered by the Romans, 338, 1 
alens, general of the Illyrian frontier, receives 
the title of Cesar from Licinius, 154, i. Loses 
his new title a a hate Hife, $0. 
alens, the brother of the emperor Valentinian. 
is associated with him in the empire, 331, i 
Obtains from his brother the e 
the empire, 2b. His timidity on the revolt of 
Procopius, 332, 1. His character, 334, i. Is 
baptized by ludoxus, and patronizes the 
Arians, 330, i. is vindreated from the charge 

secution,?>. His edict against the Egyp- 
monks, 337, i. His war with the Goths, 
Receives the » suppliant Goths into the 

in territories, 358, 1, His war with the m, 

‘ Is defeated and killed at the battle of 
i idrianople, 363, i. His eulogium by Libanius, 
ine 


prete 


nhessy 
Take 


Arian bishop of Mursa, bis crafiy 
8 to divine revelation, 274, 

tia, & new province in Britain, settled by 

“iosius, 342, i. 

in | his election to the empire, and 

ter, 330, 1. Associates his brother Va 

th him, 331.1. Divides the empire into 

is ‘est, and retains the latter, t 

» 1. His civil institutions, 1 

ts to restrain the 

Al manni, and 

edi tion te Il 


1810 


fortifie 
lyric me 


f pol yga 

invested with 
her’s arms, on the death 
Is refused by St. Ambrose 


and his mo 


ornamer } m 
of his fatth » 249, 1 
the privil of achurch for him 
ther . ,on account of their Arian prinaci- 
His flight from the invasion of 
379, i. Is restored by the emperor 
osius, 383, i, His character, 10. His 
4,1 
ILL. is established emperor of the 


Theodosius the Younger, 
he guardianshipof his 
Flies, on the invasion 
Sends an embassy to 
retreat, 20. Murders 

' 478, i._ Ravishes the witt 

us Maximus,25. His death, and cha 


ousin 


ir confused ideas of the divinity 
4, 1h. note - 
1 w of Galerius, the unfor- 
d her mother, 152, i, 
meor under the emperor 
vation to the empire, and 
[a def ated and taken pri 
g of Persia, 103, i His treat 
onsisteot behaviour toward 
196, 1 
Goths 
successes in § in, 154, Their 
to A . wer G cl ab 
tise a_naval f n va fe Italy, 479, 
Rome, 420 Their naval depre- 
dations on the ¢ of the Mediterran 137, 
Their conversion to the christian religion, 
Persecution of the catholics, 505, | 
exped f Belisarius against Geli 
of, 29 Their name 
Africa. ii. Remains 
still found in Germany, id 
Bahram 


he nor 


ick of 


i history of, 


nh, Origin ar 


n of the emperor Jovian, 
me and t eperous reign at 
His character, 383, ti. | 
the degeneracy of the 
time of Treodosius the 


narks or 
ine at the 


of that city, the @ra of the Roman 
yf , ving regular pay, 65, i 
» foundation of that republic, 475, i. 
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dicated from the charge | 
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infant state under theexarches of Ravenna, 
lie Its growth and prosperity at the time of the 
fourt h crusade, 361, 1 A with France, 
2b. Divides the Greek empire with the French, 
371, ti 

Veratius, his mode of iw of the 
twelve tables, 
li. 

Verina. empress, the widow of I 
no, »). Her turbulent life, 1d 

Verona, sieg by Constantine the Great, 150, 
i patel , betw Sulicho the Roman ge 
eral, Alaric the Goth, 408, 1 

Verres, wh y hig. punishment was inadequate to 
his offences, 95, i! 

Vespasian, his pruden ce in sharing the imperial 
dignity with his son ‘Titus, 37,1 

Vestals, Roman, their number and peculiar of. 
fice, 387, i 

Vetrania, tne Roman gener I in Ilyricum. as 
sumes the purple, and ¢ oO ar ‘ 
with the G nalish usurper Mi: 1g 
Is reduced to ab his new a 

Victoria, exercises the g 

gions ar 1 province of G 

Victory, her I 

at Rome, 
tions the christi 
1b 

Vigilantius. the 
for opposing me 
igilius, interpre 
dosius the ¥ 
scheme for tt 
Is detected by 

Vigilius purcl 
and his wife, 30, 1. _Instigates 
Justinian to resume the conquest of 
li. 

Vine, its progress, from the t 

Virgil, his fourth eclogue i pre 
phecy of the coming of the Me 
s the most writer whol 
manufacture of silk, 10 

Goth hief, is 

dered at Constantinople, 4, 

italiangs, pretorian prafect t 

Maximin, put to death by ord 
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ancient 


Vitellius, emperor, 
Vitiges, general of 

tus king of I 

of Italy. < 
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Ukraine, description of that co 
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Severus, 63,1 
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Voltaire pre 
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Vortigern, king 
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